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Potes upon Passing Events, 








| Tux dead season of newspapers, intermediate between autumn 
| and the meeting of Parliament, always gives space to divers 
artificial topics for correspondence. Amongst the latest is a 
new grievence—a grievance which sounds very comical to those 
who have had any experience in railway contests and com- 
| pensation cases. A victim (in his own opinion) writes to the 
Times to relate the hard case of those who are compelled to 
sell their property to a railway company, and to complain that 
all surveyors are untrustworthy, dishonest, and prepared to 
sacrifice their clients to the great companies. Not content 
with round statement, he proceeds to suggest that surveyors 
should be an enrolled or registered profession, like attorneys, 
and, like them, subject to an examination before admission. 
Now, we do not mean to deny that there may be such a rara 
avis as a freeholder or leaseholder pecuniarily damaged by the 
compulsory sale of his property to a railway, a water, or a gas 
company. There have been she-mules that bred foals, and 
grey parrots twenty years old have laid eggs. But we should 
like to have the name and address of the “ victim” of railway 
conquest, and honestly believe that, if shown in a van in 
Palace Yard during the session at a shilling, he would draw 
almost as crowded a Jevée as General Tom Thumb. It is well 
known that whenever a railway is about to pass through rural 
land of the most ordinary character it immediately becomes 
prospective building-land, as to the surface, and, as to the soil, 
a mine of wealth in brick-clay or gravel, if not coal and iron. 
Then, for the benefit of landowners has been invented that 
truly phantomic injury ‘ severance.” How numerous are the 
instances where, after ‘‘ a remote (not unfriended) but melan- 
“ choly slow agricultural estate” has been provided with access 
to new markets by a railway-station, and perhaps cheaply 
drained by a cutting, after every acre taken has been paid for 
at a building-land price, an additional lump of money has been 
thrown in under the plea of “‘ severance,” without any damage 
to be discovered by the most microscopic eye. Then, again, 
as to house property, it is notorious that when there are 
rumours of a line likely to cross a suburb or a street of London, 
there is an immediate run for leases, and those only are dis- 
appointed who are without the limits of the line. As a rule, 
railways give at least double the value of the property they 
purchase, because to them time is of more consequence than 
anything to be gained by bargaining. Let us take a recent 
case. The Central Farmers Club paid £200 a year for a set 
of furnished rooms in the York Hotel, New Bridge Street, 
but, being under notice, had only one month’s tenancy unex- 
pired. The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, requiring 
the York Hotel, were obliged to pay the Farmers Club £150 
to quit one month before their time. It is true that of late 
years juries have ceased to give those penal prices they once 
made it a rule to inflict on all companies who exercised com- 
pulsory powers, and the railway “‘ victim” of the Times is pro- 
bably some one who, having asked four times the real value of 
his property, has only obtained 25 per cent. more than he 
deserved. The Times of the 8th has two instances of £1300 
claimed by tenants-at-will, and £300 awarded without costs. 
The one real grievance for which the Legislature has pro- 
vided no remedy is the obstruction of traffic by railway works 
in such a manner as to destroy the whole trade of a shop- 
keeper without touching his property. No wonder that Oxford 
Street was up in arms at the idea of a railway under the 
ground of that great thoroughfare. No possible advantage 
could justify such an invasion. The necessary evil of the main 
sewer was bad enough: a railway must seek more modest 
ways. As to the charge against surveyors, it is true enough 
that surveyor-witnesses, like lawyers, are to be found ready to 
support any case by evidence of the most detailed and plausible 
character. Value is a matter of opinion, and the most popular 
surveyors seem always ready to meet the views of their clients ; 
but, judging by the moral tone of attorneys, examination and 
registration will have no influence in solidifying these elastic 





consciences, Considering that railway officers are spending 
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other peoples money, and that owners of property are not in 
the habit of neglecting their own interests, we think the 


justice will be done by the few successful amongst the host of 
competing lines. After all, vague declamation will settle no- 
thing in public, and anonymous victims will find very little 
sympathy. If there are grievances, let them be identified ; let 


best of a landowner, or a householder, leaseholder, or tenant- 
at-will. Nothing would be easier, if they exist, than to com- 


mysterious victims. 


and even their own counsel and solicitors, were bribed to decide 
against them. The cases of yearly tenants, which are adjudi- 
cated by the swift tribunal of a police-court, have been alluded 
to as peculiarly hard in certain instances. But it must be re- 
membered that, in all these instances, the full value of the 
property has been paid to the freeholder or long leaseholder ; 
and if legislation is inclined to further interfere, the case of 
tenant-at-will farmers expelled for not drinking the health of 
a strumpet peeress, or for some offence to a gamekeeper, can 
scarcely be passed over. Our last recollection of a tenant-at-will 
dispossessed by a railway was on the Charing Cross line, where 
a manufacturer of lucifer matches, with a stock-in-trade of £20, 
claimed £2000 compensation, and got £200. But this agita- 
tion may lead to good. 
to a law for taxing surveyors bills. Indeed, the law might be 
advantageously extended to all professional charges. 

“« Mr. Frank Buckland, late 2nd Life Guards ’’—who seems 
to delight more than most men of his ability in signing his 
name at full length—has been enlightening the public on the 
subject of Irish cultivation and his sharein it. If we remem- 
ber: rightly, Mr. Francis Francis is the authorized officer of 
the great Irish cultivating institution—The Acclimatization 
Society—which undertakes to help every subscriber to stock | 
his rivers, lakes, or ponds. Great things have been done by 
individuals and societies in propagating salmon. The recent 
Acts for the protection of this invaluable fish in England and 
Ireland, and the zeal with which artificial cultivation has been 
carried out, promise in a very few years to produce a visible 
effect on the supply. We take the late reduction in the price 
of salmon to be due to other causes than the recent labours of 
pisiculturists. But Mr. Buckland, whose enthusiasm as a 
fish hatcher is equal to his zeal as an acclimatizer, is not cone | 
tent with salmon, he looks forward to the day when every 
pond and stream will be swarming with the fish suitable to its 
condition, and stewed carp, baked pike, fried eels, will be 
found on every labourer’s table. To bring about this “ vision 
“« of bright fishes,’ another more important change than the 
Acclimatization Society, with the assistance of Francis Francis, 
Frank Buckland, and Stephen Ponder, must be brought about. 
The British people must be restored to the pale of the ‘“ Holy 
“* Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church,” as they call it ia 
French colleges; and conscientiously fast on fish diet on 
Fridays and on all other days of mortification. It is astonish- 
ing how few of the working classes eat fish out of London and 
a few of our great cities ; and for very plain reasons. There 
are, except salmon—which is out of the reach of the labouring 
man—no fresh-water fish that afford a solid meal, unless it be 
an eel; while almost all require, to make them appetizing, a 
great deal of cooking. Fried fish is a trade in London. A 
pike requires a pudding in his belly, a carp or tench a wonderful 
wine sauce. The Jews dare the bones and eat barbel, but 
only after a triumph of culinary art has been effected. Dace, 
roach, and perch, want more sauce, beside lard and flour, than 
a working man can spare, and, if he has to buy, he will prefer 
a dish of sprats, or a herring, or some other sea-fish. 

The fact is, this cry about improving the condition of the 
working man by the artificial cultivation of fish is merely a bit 
of popular cant. ‘The working man” is worked very hard 
by all our modern philanthropists and hobby riders. Artificial 
fish cultivation deserves encouragement—independently of its 
use in increasing the supply of salmon and oysters—as an 
amusement. A piece of water always becomes much more 
interesting when it is known to be well stocked with fish. As, 
fortunately, there must be ponds and brooks, it is well they 
should be made useful, although we do not believe, in these 
Protestant days, that tench or trout will pay like heef and 











mutton. A supply of fish means an encouragement to fishing 





general public may rest in peace, assured that no serious in- | 


us know who, where, and when a railway company got the | 


pile a list of cases of oppression; and it would, if genuine, — 
produce more effect than a whole Times full of letters from | 
After every assizes there are always to 
be found suiters who firmly believe that the judge, the jurors, | 


It may lead to cheaper tribunals, and | 


| into the discussion of whether a flourishing colony could be 


—an out-door amusement which men of all classes, ages, and 
most constitutions, can enjoy; it also means a very agreeable 
addition to the tables of those who neither work with their 
hands nor keep French cooks. Eels, perch, tench, gudgeons, 
even carp and pike, are not to be despised in an inland house 
' along-side the regular roast and boiled. With the help of the 

cookery book, a middle-class wife of the right sort will impro- ? 

vise a banquet without absolute dependence on the salmon or 
cod of the distant fishmonger or the soles of the travelling 
| higgler. Let the fish cultivators proceed with their useful 
labours without pretending that either the smock-frock or the 
fustian jacket will be benefited by taking to buy white fish 
instead of beef or bacon. 


The transportation question is again discussed with warm 
interest. Every day we are more puzzled by the question, 
‘‘What shall we do with our desperate criminals, now that 
‘we do not hang them?” The Australian colonies have made 
up their minds that we shall not send any more to any part 
of that great island. It would be very easy to show that they 
have no abstract right to prevent us from doing, in the inhabited | 
parts of Northern Australia, what founded New South Wales, 
and virtually created Victoria and South Australia. For, | 
without a convict settlement, there never would have been 
the materials for those which call themselves free colonies. | 
But the law is not the question. It is not worth the while of 
this country to set up a cancer of disaffection in thriving Aus- 
tralia. We believe that it would answer the purpose of both 
mother country and colonists to found a new convict colony 
somewhere on the gulph of Carpentaria—a temporary esta- 
blishment to prepare the way for a free colony; but the 
colonists, like other people, despise the system by which they 
| rose to power, and we must let them have their way in a point 
that concerns them so nearly. Hence arise projects for other 
sites, and amongst them the Falkland Islands are warmly sup- 
ported and attacked. The Falkland at present produce 
nothing, cost a great deal, and are only held to prevent some 
other naval power from holding them. We shall not enter 








planted where neither trees nor corn will grow, but state one 
reason why, unless it be for the punishment of grievous 
criminals—of men who ought to have been hung. The 
Falkland Islands can never be fit for a penal settlement, 
That is because there would be no possible means of providing 
wives for the convicts. We have tried the experiment of a 
colony of male convicts on the loveliest island in the world, 
and the experiment can never be repeated. A word is enough 
cn this awful subject, but this word must be spoken. At the 
same time, as we do keep a most costly establishment on the 
Falkland Islands, a governor, a magistrate, a chaplain, and a 
small garrison for a few score of souls, they might afford a 
proper site for a highly penal prison for the reception of a 
few desperate offenders—men who have escaped hanging by 
an accident. The present penal servitude is the same for the 
burglary and the most aggravated case of manslaughter or rape. 
Transportation to the Falkland Islands would mean something. 


Captain Burton’s suggestion, in his last book, for a penal 
settlement on a part of the west coast of Africa (the convicts 
to be employed in cutting down the poisonous thickets and 
making roads to healthy districts on the Cameroon Mountains) 
is worth consideration. Black troops would guard them, black 
women would marry them. The punishment of labour ina 
climate as poisonous as that to which we send troops, governors, 
and missionaries, would be a real punishment; and there would 
be a reward in the healthy settlements on the mountains. But, 
to bring such a scheme to bear, a great deal of false, mawkish 
philanthropy must be put out of court. 


Amid the stereotyped grumblings at British railways, it is 
amusing and not uninstructive to get, now and then, a glimpse 
at the management over the water. In the journal of a recent 
traveller from Paris through Spain, printed for private circu- 
lation, we find a few bits worth quoting. At Bordeaux he 
writes—‘‘ Thirteen hours from Paris, in a miserable first-class 
‘* carriage, so empty and so badly fixed that the dancing mo- 
“tion was most uncomfortable—the joltings incessant. I 
“timed them at one a second; so that, in the time, we suf- 
“ fered 46,800 bumps.”” We commend this form of calcu- 
lation to any travellers vexed on ill-kept English lines. But 
it was in Spain that our tourist found to what a low condition 
barbarous management may reduce the railway system. The 
first peculiarity of Spanish lines is that there are no time- 
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tables, no particular time for starting from stations, and no 
information out of ‘ Murray.” The extraordinary express 
speed is a little more than 16 miles an hour. Now, Madrid 
to Toledo—50 miles—was done in 8 hours; but, ‘‘ on the 
“ return to Madrid, the train stopped 10 minutes at each sta- 
“ tion, and went on without giving any notice to the passen- 
“gers. No station-master is ever visible—anybody gives the 
“ word to go on—all the clocks vary—in fact, time is despised.” 
Again, “ Left Cordova at 5 o’clock, and arrived at Seville at 
“10 o’clock—80 miles by an express train in 5 hours!” 
But a little later the rate of travelling was reduced by official 
decree to 6 miles an hour, in consequence of an accident 
which occurred on the line between Barcelona and Gerona on 
the 17th of October last. A bridge over a river, or rather 
mountain torrent, had been washed away, with part of the 
embankment, by the sudden rising of the stream after heavy 
rains. No notice was given—the night-train arrived—all but 
two carriages went down into the torrent, and 136 persons 
were not only drowned, but lost—their bodies were never 
recovered. Indeed, no efforts were made to recover them. 
On the contrary, as soon as the accident became known to the 
authorities, troops of cavalry were sent out to stop and turn 
back the distracted relatives of the victims. Military force 
was used to keep the matter secret and quiet, and the bodies 
were washed away to sea. The only record of the Joss was in 
the missing railway tickets! After this accident, instead of 
organizing a watch and telegraphic communication wherever 
mountain streams were crossed, the Minister of Public Works 
ordered the pace of trains to be reduced to 6 miles an hour! 


In the course of the last fortnight, there has been a great tri- 
umph of the municipal principle, as represented by the beadles 
and the charity-children, in the inauguration of the new street 
of Southwark, which took place on the 1st of January with the 
due accompanyment of speechifying and dining that always 
accompanies such ceremonies in this land, where the life-blood 
of local self-government has not yet been sucked dry by the 
spread of centralization. The importance of the line of tho- 
roughfare may, however, excuse this display—which, after all, 
was very pardonable, as the Board had then achieved the first 
work that it could show above ground; for the Covent Garden 
street was too much of a private character to merit any cele- 
bration. So we will pass over the taste of the celebration and 
the question of the right of the members of the Board to spend 
the money that they raise from the ratepayers in this manner, 
and consider the peculiar conditions of this street as they may 
affect the gas and water companies. The Board have, in this 
case, executed the subway for the purpose of receiving the 
pipes that may be laid in the line of the new street, and they 
seek for parliamentary powers to compel the companies to use 
them ; the condition of the subways is thus a consideration of 
the most vital importance not only to the gas and water com- 
panies, but also to the public, who will eventually have to pay 
whatever the Board may charge for the permission to use the 
supposed public convenience. 

The subway consists of, firstly, the sewer, and the house- 
drains connecting with it, and then ina large archway that is 
floored over at the chord line, and is destined to receive the 
service-pipes ; the arch seemed to us the segment of an ellipse 
of about 14 feet span and 6 feet rise, but the exact dimensions 
do not affect the question of the use of it. It is in this arch- 
way that the pipes for the gas, water, telegraph, pneumatic 
dispatch, and the countless other inventions of modern times 
that are increasing so fast upon us, are designed to be laid; 
and they are intended to be brought into communication with 
the houses by means of vaulted passages, that should connect 
with the subways and vaults that are built under the foot pave- 
ment of the street. The expense of this style of constructing 
the street is not yet published _in detail, so that it would be 
impossible to ascertain how much outlay the Board have in- 
curred for the sewer, the subway, and the cellars respectively ; 
but, of course, the authorities of the Board must be aware 
of the proportion of the total cost, as they propose to make the 
people who build upon the line of the new street reimburse 
them for the vaults, which will figure for a large sum in the 
total cost of £14. 5s. per foot, that the works have entailed. 
The works are executed in the usual style of those carried into 
effect by the Metropolitan Board; that is to say, they have 
been, throughout, characterized by the most ridiculous care, 
and attention to every detail; they are indeed very strongly 
marked contrasts to the usual slip-shod way in which engineer- 
ing works are done in this country, and they are only too care- 





fully executed, too conscientiously attended to in all their 
parts; but this does not affect the question of the practica- 
bility or the advisability of the subways for the gas-pipes, or, 
we think also, for the water-pipes, that are to be laid in them. 
Thus, in the present system of subways, the only provision 
for ventilation is by means of iron gratings that are let into 
the crown of the arch at distances of 100 feet apart; and, on 
the occasion of the visit to the new street the other day, there 
was a manifest closeness and a sickly kind of smell that argued 
that the ventilation thus provided was far from being that 
which it ought to be. Of course, when the traffic shall be 
active, and the gratings stopped up by the dust and rubbish 
that will necessarily accumulate, this defect will be increased ; 
but the Board may depend upon it that, unless they provide a 
far more energetic description of ventilation in their subways, 
they will not be adapted to receive even the service-pipes for 
the public lamps that are at present inserted in them. What 
the effect of the great pipes, with all their countless house- 
services that will be exposed to the jars of workmen in the 
sewers, and to those employed by the water companies, will 
be, we leave it to the advocates to the system of subways to 
decide. The only thing that it is important to the ratepayers 
of the metropolis to know is, that there is a danger of their 
being exposed to an explosion that may as likely blow up the 
roadway as the cellars. The interests of the ratepayers are, 
in fact, as much neglected by the Board, in their blind admira- 
tion for the scheme, as are those of the companies. The leak- 
age of the gas-pipes is known to be enormous in London, let 
the usual calculation of 25 per cent. be ever so much exagge- 
rated ; it will not be less in the subways; and we leave it to 
the imagination of our readers to picture to themselves the 
consequences that must ensue from this cause taking effect in 
the passages that are so deficient in their ventilation that, 
even on the Ist of January, they could not maintain a suffi- 
ciently active current of air to render them thoroughly whole- 
some. The great danger is to be expected from the im- 
perfect joints of the house-connexions ; their subsequent rup- 
ture under the countless changes that they will be exposed 
to; and the danger they will be exposed to from the careless- 
ness and inattention of the men at work in the subways. In 
our opinion, an artificial system of ventilation must be resorted 
to in the subways, for there are many conditions of the atmo- 
sphere when it would exercise no influence whatever upon the 
motion of the air in the tunnel. But the Board have not yet 
tried this means of ventilation; at least, they have not 
attempted to apply it. The safety of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don is, nevertheless, to be entrusted to the body of men who 
will thus needlessly expose the lives and fortunes of their rulers 
to the dangers that the adoption of the system would entail. 


The Charing Cross line has opened, after those delays wisely 
created by the Government Inspector to show the utility of his 
office. But Captain Tyler is a very pleasant man, and by this 
time is beginning to know nearly as much as an industrious 
pupil-engineer at the end of his apprenticeship; and his 
favourite amusement of inventing, or fancying that he invents, 
improvements in signals is a very harmless one. 





Circular to Gas Compantes. 


We have on many occasions directed the attention of gas con- 
sumers to the provisions of the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
which afford them protection against unreasonable demands of 
gas companies, and we have not unfrequently urged them to 
adopt the remedy which the Legislature has provided for their 
protection, rather than to seek in other directions for the 
means of obtaining reductions in the price of gas. It is, never- 
theless, a remarkable fact that, until the end of last year, no 
application whatever has been made in England to put in 
operation those important provisions of the Act for limiting the 
dividends of shareholders and for diminishing the price of 
gas, which constitute an efficient protection to gas consumers 
against excessive demands from companies who are placed 
under the regulation of the Act. The sections of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act in which gas consumers are most inte- 
rested are those from 30 to 38 inclusive. They provide, in the 
first instance, that the profits to be divided among the share- 
holders shall not in any one year exceed 10 per cent., unless a 
larger sum be necessary to make up the deficiency of any pre- 
vious year. The profits in excess of the prescribed rate of 
dividend are to be invested, and form a reserved fund only to 
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be touched on extraordinary occasions, and to accumulate at | accountant nominated by the Guardian Association of that 
compound interest to the amount of one-tenth part of the | town, and have, we believe, no reason to regret such a 
nominal capital of the company. The intention of the Legis- | proceeding. 

lature evidently was to sanction the payment of 10 per cent.| The attention called to the Gas-Works Clauses Act, by the 
dividends on the capital stock of all gas companies, and to pro- | applications to the borough sessions of Birmingham will have 
vide them, out of the profits of the concern, with a reserve-fund | a good effect by impressing on all gas companies the necessity 
to meet extraordinary contingencies, and if any further profits of attending more ngidly to its requirements. Not only must 
should accrue, that the price of gas should be reduced so as | they render further statements of their accounts, but they will 
to bring the dividends within the prescribed rate. The Act, | do well to bear in mind that, in the disposal of their reserve- 
however, does not provide for the reduction of the price of | fund, it should be invested in securities which may be made 
gas by gas companies on their own motion. If their good available and realized in case of need, and that it is contrary 
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sense and good feeling do not prompt them to take the ini- 
tiative, provisions are made by the 35th, 36th, and 37th sec- 
tions, authorizing gas consumers to take measures to compel 


| to the provisions of the Act that they should apply such sur- 
| plus to the extension of their works, as many companies have 
| hitherto done, instead of calling up capital for such special 


them. By the 35th section, the Courts of Quarter Sessions purposes. 

in England or Ireland, and in Scotland the sheriffs, may, on | Another process for the manufacture of hydrocarbon gas 
the petition of any two gas ratepayers, appoint an accountant | comes to us from America, but we cannot say that it promises 
to examine, at the expense of the companies, the actual state to be more successful than any of the preceding ones. “A 
and condition of their concerns, and if it appear that the pro- | ‘‘ new method of manufacturing gas, and a new gas,” is the 
fits of the company for the preceding year have exceeded the | form of introduction with which the new project is ushered, 
prescribed rate, the court or sheriff may make such reduction | and the inventor is stated to be a Dr. Elmer. The process 
in the rate for gas supply as to bring the profits within the | described consists in exposing zinc, at a high temperature, to 
dividend allowed. By the 36th section it is provided that, if | the action of steam, by which means the aqueous vapour is 
it appear there was no sufficient ground for presenting the | decomposed, the zinc oxidized, the hydrogen liberated, and 


petition, the petitioner may be ordered to pay the costs. The | afterwards carburetted in the manner formerly practised in the 
company, on refusing, after seven days notice, to produce the | 


| manufacture of hydrocarbon gas. Iron borings, strongly 
requisite books and papers required by the accountant, are | heated, and exposed to a current of steam, will, it is well 


liable to forfeit the sum of £100, and the further sum of £10 | known, produce the same effect; nor is it stated that any 








per day during which the papers required shall be withheld. | 
To enable gas consumers to ascertain whether the profits have 
reached the prescribed rate, all gas companies are required by | 
the 38th section of the Act to cause “‘ an account in abstract 
“‘ to be prepared of the total receipts and expenditure of all 
“rents or funds levied under the power of this or the special 
“* Act of the year preceding, under the several distinct heads 
“ of receipt and expenditure, with the statement of the balance 
“ of such account duly audited and certified by the chairman of | 
“the undertakers, and also by the auditors thereof, if any.” 
Such accounts are to be sent in England and Ireland to the 
| clerk of the peace of the county in which the gas-works are 
situated, and in Scotland to the sheriff-clerk of such county, 
before the end of January in each year, under a penalty of 
£20 for each default. 


The usual practice with gas companies has been to comply, 
in a general way, with the provisions of the Act, by depositing 
accounts in which the receipts have been entered in a lump | 
sum on one side, and the expendituare, also in a lump sum, | 
on the other. Such a statement of income and expenditure | 
can, however, form no sufficient data whereby to ascertain | 
whether the maximum allowed profits of the company have or | 
have not been gained. Since the passing of the Metropolis | 
Gas Act in 1860, in which power was given to the Secretary 
of State to order the accounts of the metropolitan gas compa- 
nies to be made out in a particular form, many of the provincial 
gas companies have been urged to adopt a similar form in the 
return of their accounts, but the majority of them have de- 
clined to depart from the “abstract” which they conceived 
was all required by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, leaving 
it to the consumers to take such measures as they might con- 
sider advisable to ascertain further particulars. We have often 
directed their attention to the importance of the rights con- 
ferred on them by that Act. We should, therefore, have 
viewed with approbation the applications recently made to the 
Recorder of Birmingham for the appointment of an accountant 
to examine the accounts of the two Birmingham companies 
had such applications been made bond fide in the interests of 
the gas consumers. But the animus of the applicants was too 
transparent to allow any doubt to be entertained that their real 
motive was to obtain information that may be used against the 
two existing companies in support of a rival project to be 
brought before a parliamentary committee. The resistance 
offered to the application by the two Birmingham companies 
was, therefore, very natural. Though the Recorder expressed 
the opinion that the accounts hitherto rendered had not com- 
plied with the requirements of the Act, they were equally ex- 
plicit with the accounts sent by most of the provincial gas 
companies in the kingdom, and were, until the present time, 
not objected to. Gas companies generally are not averse to a 
rigid examination of their books by an independent accountant, 
unless such examination have a sinister design. The Liverpool 
Gas Company voluntarily submit their accounts annually to an 








| either in the form of coke or charcoal highly heated, and the 


especial advantage is to be gained by the use of the more 
costly metal, zinc. There can be now no doubt that the most 
economical agent for the decomposition of water is carbon, 


“* new method ” of producing gas, if it should ever come into 
practical operation, will be found to be a very expensive 
process. 

We hoped to have been able to commence the new year 
with the publication of the first of the promised series of papers 
by Dr. Letheby on ‘‘ The Manufacture and Properties of Coal- 
Gas,” but their issue has been unavoidably postponed for a 
short time by the pressure of his official duties as medical 
officer of the City of London. 








Communicates Article. 


ON THE PERMEABILITY OF IRON AT HIGH 
TEMPERATURES. 


By MM. Sr. Crarre Devitze and Troost. 
(From a communication in the Gaye. ey de V Académie des Sciences, Dec. 14, 





M. Troost and I have applied to the observation of the pee: 
bility of iron, a method of observation that I had previously made 
use of in the course of the researches I had made upon the endos- 
motic properties of porous substances. We should not have 
delayed for so long a time the publication of the experiments 
which form the subject of this note, if the materials had not been 
wanting hitherto. We should have, in fact, retained some doubts 
upon the most perfect iron of commerce, which is simply a sponge 
brought together under the hammer, in the same manner as 
platinum. But we have been enabled, through the kindness of 
Captain Caron, to obtain a tube of cast steel, so poor in carbon 
that it will not temper again (it is, in reality, nothing but cast 
iron); that it is so soft that it is capable of being drawn cold, and 
without soldering, with the thickness of one-ei hth or one-sixth 
of aninch. To this tube there were soldered, with silver, two other 
tubes in copper, of small diameter, and the whole was introduced 
into a tube of porcelain open at the ends, and placed in a furnace. 
This system communicated, with joints in cement, on the one side 
with an apparatus furnishing _ rogen free from air; and on the 
other side, with a glass tube, bent at right angles, that was 80 
centimétres long, and the ends plunged into a small bath of 
mercury. 2 : 

We passed hydrogen during eight or ten hours through the 
apparatus, which was maintained at a high temperature, so as to 
exhaust the action of the hydrogen gas upon the sides of the iron 
pipe, and to drive the air out of it, as also the moisture that the 
tube could hold, or which might be formed in it. Then the 7 
rent of hydrogen was interrupted, by melting the tube of glass 
that introduced it by the use of the lamp, and the mercury was 
seen to mount in the tube that dipped inte it, until it had reached 
the height of 2 feet 3 inches, which differed a very little from the 
barometric height. The mercury mounted with a velocity equal 
to 11 to 1} inches per minute, in the first half of the experiment, 
and this rate is increased on augmenting the temperature of the 
furnace, 
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of the apparatus, and the hydrogen passed through the pores of 
the steel, in spite of the atmospheric pressure, on account of the 
endosmotic energy of the metallic molecules. The sides of the 
tube produce the effect of a perfect pump, that is, capable of driving 
the hydrogen to the exterior surface of the tube that is in contact 
with the air; or, rather, with the nitrogen contained in the porce- 
lain tube. Thus, an iron tube carried into the furnace where the 
gases are reproduced, is an apparatus of the most powerful de- 
scription for absorbing all the hydrogen that can be found in the 
tube. It remained to be ascertained whether the iron allowed the 
passage of nitrogen. This would be known by the analysis of the 
|| small quantity of gas remaining in the apparatus. This is a most 
delicate operation, on account of the great difliculty in displacing 
the latter body without, at the same time, altering the composition 
of the gases. Iron, however, it seems to me, ought to be excluded 
from the construction of the apparatus that is closed, and is in- 
tended to be exposed to great heat. 

There is another class of perturbations that I should wish to 
call the attention of physical inquirers to, which I am now study- 
ing; for the explanation of it may be of great utility in the expla- 
nation of certain natural phenomena. I will relate a fact that 
will at once prove the description of interest that arises. 

In casting, myself, in a basin that was bright red, a glass that 
was very limpid, obtained in my laboratory by M. Debray, who 
had prepared the elements of it with several pounds of lime and 
of emerald melted in a plumbago crucible, I saw, at the moment 
that the mass became thick, a gas given off from all parts, whose 
bubbles were both very numerous and very considerable in volume, 
that rose to the surface and burst. They took fire in giving off a 
flame that was colourless, or lightly tinted with yellow, that per- 
haps might give some idea of the nature of the gas. It was the 
hydrogen, that was derived from the gases of the furnace passing 
through the porous sides of the well-closed vessel. The vitreous 
substances, then, are like silver, litharge, or many other substances 
that are not believed to have the property, viz., the susceptibility, 
of dissolving the gases. Some of these substances allow the gases 
to pass through at a certain degree of viscostity; others, doubt- 
lessly, retain them, and allow their escape at the least heat that 
converts them into a sort of spongey stone—a phenomenon that 
has been studied by my brother, and which, I think, he has ex- 
plained in the same way that I now do. The chemical properties 
of the vitreous matters—which fortunately are characterized, as 
my brother has shown, by a physical phenomenon which is easily 
measured, their density—leave some doubts in my mind, that 
experiment alone can solve, upon the manner in which they ought 
to be employed in high temperatures for the retention of gases. 

After what I have said, the public will at once see that I by no 
means exaggerated the degree of caution that I recommended the 
Academy to observe on the occasion of the last meeting, and the 
necessity for the reserve that M. Troost and I had observed until 
they had subjected to a rigorous control the thermometric indica- 
tions that we had published. These indications should not, how- 
ever, be rejected without long and serious experiments, which 
would allow the effects of them to be discovered, and also, perhaps, 
their causes. 


Norr.—It may be necessary to add that the last sentence was 
written by M. St. Claire Deville, with reference to a paper read at 
the Académie des Sciences by his colieague, M. Ed. Becquerel, 
|that threw doubts upon the indications of MM. Deville and 
Troost in their researches into the high temperature at which 
certain bodies melt. The Académie has, in this manner, witnessed 
many scenes of “ the quarrels of authors” that prove little for the 
humanizing effects of science, we would add. The dispute between 
Delaunay and Leverrier, Frémy and Caron, and now this one be- 
‘tween Deville and Becquerel, are sad exhibitions of the kind of 
temper that the French Academicians think proper to exhibit; and 
they will do little to prove the good faith and the love of truth 
that ought to be attached to the inquiries of this nature. | 





Correspondence, 





HEATED AIR—SAVING OF COAL. 

Str,—In the biography of Dr. D. B. Reid, published by his 
brother a month ago, it is stated that his plan for ventilating and 
warming St. George’s Hall at Liverpool is the most successful in 
existence. I have never seen any account of the process; but he 
says it requires a 15-horse steam-engine to drive the fans used to 
force forward the warmed air and to withdraw the vitiated air, 
and it is said to be sufficient for 4500 people, scattered over a 
number of apartments. 

In reading this, it occurred to me that, if this be really the case 
—and there seems no reason to doubt it—here is at once a cure for 
the complaint lately brought by Sir William Armstrong before the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcastle, that we were 
wasting a prodigious quantity of coal. This apparatus, sufficient 
for 4500 people, must be sufficient for several streets. I can sup- 
pose a large conduit in the centre of a street, with branches to 
every house and to every apartment, with valves to shut off or to 
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In this manner a complete vacuum was formed in the interior | increase or diminish the supply at pleasure; and I can conceive 


that this may be economical and most conducive to health, though 
the first cost may be very large. The want of fires and dust from 
these fires will save the work of a number of servants in a street, 
and thus enable the householder to pay a large sum for the use of 
the heated air. 

But then, as architects have never allowed us any ventilation, 
our houses are not fitted for having the benefit of this arrangement. 
A conduit 3 feet square, or of similar area, could be carried up 
the front or back of each house, or one of larger size for every two 
houses, or, what would perhaps be better, up the centre of each 
house, and the branches taken from it for the heated air; and for 


the used air a second ceiling, 6 inches below the present ceiling, |; 


“napa all over, and connected with a suitabie upright shaft to 
e carried to a sufficient height, or connected to a conduit for the 
used air, to be withdrawn by exhausting-fans, if the draught of an 
upright shaft will not be powerful enough to remove the vitiated 
air. 

This is a rude sketch, but I think it is capable of being worked 
out tv the great advantage of all who live in towns. ‘ 

- * 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Srr,—In looking over the Gas Journat of the 29th of December, | 


I see the notice of the meeting of the “ British Association of Gas 
Managers” in Manchester, and am glad to see that those gentle- 
men who met have resolved to form such an association; but, un- 
less gas companies themselves become the members, and send their 
manager or engineer as their representative to those meetings, and 
ay the expense of travelling, &c., the attendance can only be 
Fimwited to a few managers who are at a convenient distance from 
the place of meeting; and seeing that the gas companies are ulti- 
mately to be the gainers, I think it only right they should bear 
the expenses. Wm. Procrer, Gas Engineer. 


Forfar Gas-Works, Forfar, Jan. 1, 1864, 








Wegtster of New Patents, 


1477.—Joun Jones, of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in gas-regulators.”’ Patent dated June 12, 1863. 

These improvements in gas-regulators consist, in the first place, in 

making the ordinary cover, or disc, as it is termed in the trade, of galva- 





nized iron, to resist the corrosive action of the moisture of the gas; and || 


in the second place—finding from experience that the cast-iron valve-seat 
in common use oxidizes from the action of the moisture, and frequently 
causes the valve to stick, thereby preventing the proper action of the 
regulator—it is proposed to use a valve-seat of brass or any other inoxi- 
dizable metal. 


1479.—Tuomas Wnrictey, of Bury, in the co. of Lancaster, paper-manu- 

facturer, for ‘‘Improvements in machinery or apparatus for filtering or 

cleansing water or other fluids.” Patent dated June 13, 1863. 
In carrying out this invention, a vessel of any suitable shape or dimen- 
sions is employed, having an aperture communicating with a pipe and 
valve for admitting water or other fluid to be filtered; and another aper- 
ture leading to a pipe and cock for the purpose of taking off the refuse, 
In this vessel is placed a hollow perforated cylinder covered with fine 
wire gauze, cloth, or any other filtering medium. One end of this cylinder 
is provided with a solid spindle, and the other end with a nozzle or hollow 
shaft—both resting on bearings at two sides of the vessel. One end of 
the nozzle communicates with the interior of the cylinder, and the othor 
end with a pipe or aperture at. one side of the vessel. Between the edge 
of the nozzle and aperture or pipe, there is a washer of metal, wood, 
india-rubber, or other suitable material, for the purpose of making a per- 
fectly tight joint when the cylinder is moved forwards by a screw acting 
at the end of the solid spindle. When the cylinder is drawn back by the 
screw it is free to revolve in its bearings; and when the edge of the 
nozzle is forced against the washer and the joint tight, the water or other 
fluid to be filtered is admitted to the vessel and passed from the exterior 
to the interior of the cylinder, escaping through the nozzle to the aperture 


or pipe at the side of the vessel—leaving the dirty and rejected matter on | | 


the exterior surface of the cylinder. 

When the lower surface of the cylinder, or so much of it as is immersed 
in water, becomes so far covered with rejected matter 2s to impede the 
operation of filtering, the forcing-up-screw is used, and the upper surface 
is turned into the water. ‘The joint being again tightened by the forcing- 
up-screw, the operation of filtering again proceeds. When the whole 
surface of the cylinder has become so far covered with rejected matter as 
to obstruct the passage of the water or fluid, the supply-valve is shut, 
and the cleaning-out-cock is opened, until the water in the vessel is below 
the bottom of the nozzle of the cylinder. The cleaning-out-cock is then 
closed, and the screw at the end of the solid spindle turned back to break 
the joint of the nozzle. A rapid revolving motion is given to the cylinder 
by gearing, or in any other convenient way, which, by centrifugal action, 
throws off all the dirt and extraneous matter accumulated on the surface 
of the cylinder into the fluid in the vessel, which fluid and rejected matter 
is passed off through the cleaning-out pipe and cock profided for the 


purpose. 


1501.—James Jonn Sueptock, of Vincent Street, Westminster, in the| | 


co. of Middlesex, gas enginecr, for “‘ Improvements in valves for the 
passage of steam, gas, and fluids.” Patent dated June 16, 1863. 
This inyention has for its object improvements in valves for the passage 
of steam, gas, and other fluids. In the interior of a case or body having 
inlet and outlet passages, ledges or catches are fixed, for the purpose of 
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carrying a plate or carriage, upon one end of which is fixed the valve. A 
pin or projection is securely fixed in the plate or carriage, at a distance 
from the valve, corresponding with a spiral, which being fixed on the 
spindle passing through the stuffing-box is attached to the wheel or lever. 
Upon turning the wheel or lever in the direction required, the spindle and 
spiral are made to describe a circle. Part of the spiral pressing against 
the back of the valve forces it forward until the greatest radius on the 
spiral presses against the valve, when the valve may be forced against its 
seat, cutting off the flow of the steam, gas, or other fluid. 


1517.—Joun Frepericx Spencer, consulting engineer, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for “ Improvements in steam, gas, and water tube joints,” 

Provisional protection only obtained. Dated June 17, 1863. 

Instead of making joints between the ends of the tubes and the tube- 
plates of tubular or tubulous vessels by means of screwed glands and com- 
pressed wood ferrules, by rivetting over the tube-end, or expanding the 
end of the tube by means of a ferrule (taper or conical) inserted within 
the tube or any other of the means heretofore employed for such pur- 
pose, it is proposed to employ metal ferrules of the form and in the 
manner hereinafter described. 

The tube-plate has holes drilled or otherwise formed true, of a diameter 
larger than the external diameter of the tubes, so as to admit of a ferrule 
being inserted; and such holes may either be parallel or may be slightly 
taper or conical. Each end of each tube being first made cylindrical, 
true, and smooth, and the tube being sufficiently long to project through 
each tube-plate to some extent, the iron, steel, or other metal ferrule is 
forced over or driven on to the end of the tube and into the annular space 
left between the external diameter of the tube and the interior surface of 
the hole in the taper plate. The ferrules employed for this purpose may 
be made of iron, steel, gun-metal, or any other suitable metal, according 
to the kind of metal employed for the tube-plates or tubes, and they are 
formed with a shoulder or bed at one end, of a sufficiently increased 
diameter to enable the ferrule to be withdrawn from off the end of the 
tube and out of the hole in the tube-plate, by means of a fork-like instru- 
ment, or suitable lever tool, employed for the purpose. The thickness, 
length, and diameter of the body of the ferrule and of the enlargement 
shoulder-piece, or bed, will, of course, vary with the requirements of 
each application. The objects to be attained by the employment of this 
invention are a simple, cheap, and durable metal tube-joint, which is 
effective whilst in use, and available for re-use after a tube has been 
withdrawn. 


1519.—Féoporr pz Writ, of Great College Street, Camden Town, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for “‘.An improved means for the protection and 
preservation of lead surfaces exposed to the action of water, and for 
the protection of such surfaces from decomposition by atmospheric 

action.”” A communication. Patent dated June 17, 1863. 

This invention consists in rendering lead surfaces insoluble in water by 
transforming the metallic lead into a sulphuret of that metal, thus pre- 
serving from corrosion pipes and cisterns exposed to the action of water, 
and roofs or other surfaces exposed to the alternate action of water and 
atmospheric air, and also preserving water in contact with such surfaces 
from contamination. 

For the purposes of this invention a solution of any metal in combi- 
nation with sulphur soluble in water is taken, that is to say, the soluble 
sulphites or sulphurets (especially those which have an excess of sulphur), 
such as the sulphites of ammonium, potassium, sodium, lithium, barium, 
strontium, magnesium, calcium, or the hyposulphites of these bases, and 
other metals, as aluminium, zinc, iron, liver of sulphur; or the reduced 
sulphates may also be used. By preference, a solution of caustic potash 
or soda is employed, and boiled with an excess of sulphur so long as any 
sulphur is dissolved. A solution containing from 2 to 5 per cent. of a 
solid sulphuret is taken, and having been heated in a boiler or other 
vessel to 100° Cent., or 212° Fahr., the articles to be operated upon are 
immersed therein. When the interior of pipes is to be treated, the solu- 
tion is made to circulate through them by means of a pump, which may 
be placed in the boiler containing the solution. 


1523.—Wiu11am Naytor, of Queen’s Road, Dalston, in the co. of Mid- 
dlesex, for “Improvements in apparatus for compressing, holding, and 
regulating the pressure of gas.” Patent dated June 17, 1863. 

This invention relates, firstly, to compressing gas, and consists in the em- 
ployment for that purpose of two pumps, one of larger diameter than the 
other, the larger one delivering its contents into the smaller, and the 
smaller one delivering its contents, which will then be gas highly com- 
pressed, into a holder or receiver. Connected with these pumps, and 
working simultancously with them, is a counterbalance weight connected 
with a lever, which moves through the arc of a circle, offering its greatest 
resistance as the larger pump commences its stroke, the resistance to the 
pumps of the counterbalance decreasing as the pressure in the larger pump 
increases. In the return stroke, the counterbalance weight gives greater 
force to the applied power in compressing the gas in the smaller pump, 
and forcing it into the holder. These pumps are worked by a high-pressure 
supply of water from water-works or otherwise, which water, after doing 
this duty, is available for supplying locomotive engines, or for domestic 
use; or the pumps may be worked by manual labour, or any other motive 
power. The improved gasholder consists of a cylinder fitted with a piston 
loaded so as to give the necessary pressure to the gas when raised by 
it, thereby offering a nearly constant resistance to the pumps in com- 
pressing the gas, and ensuring the supplies being delivered at the full 
pressure. Such holders may be carried on a truck to the trams to give 
the necessary supplies. 

The second part of the invention relates to the regulating of the gas 
from the high pressure at which it is carried for supply to the low pres- 
sure for consumption, and consists in using a conical valve acting against 
a valve-seating after the manner of a safety-valve, such valve being kept 
in equilibrium, or nearly so, between two opposite forces, one the pres- 
sure tending to force the valve from its face, and the other a piston in a 
cylinder of nearly the same area as the valve, acted on by the full force 
of the gas, and forcing against the outer end of the valve, tending to force 
it into its seat. 

A cylinder and piston are used of a larger area than the valve, allowing 





‘ powerful decomposing agent, is also used in connexion therewith. 





the force of the larger piston to act against a spring enclosed in a box, 
and acting against a shoulder in the spring-box, with a second spring of 
the necessary strength acting through suitable connexions against the 
back of the valve, and so restoring nearly an equilibrium of force, tending 
to open and close the valve at all pressures from high to low. For regu- 
lating the supply for one burner, or a greater number of burners, the | 
valves are connected by suitable means to an inverted cup, with its bot-| 
tom edges immersed in water, mercury, oil, or any other suitable liquid, 
so as to prevent the gas escaping, and, by a slight force under the inverted 
cup acting with the piston before referred to, the valve is raised to its | 
seat, and any excess of pressure being given to the burners is prevented. 
When a great number of burners have to be supplied, a slight diminution 
of pressure in the inverted cup will allow the valve to open to a greater 
extent, and give the required supply. 
1532.—Henry Reynoxps, of Fleet Street, London, for “An Improved 
method of rendering atmospheric air fit for illuminating purposes, and 
of increasing the illuminating power of inflammable gas,’’ Provi- 
sional protection only obtained. Dated June 19, 1863. 
A chamber is partially filled with a porous or fibrous material such as 
sponge, cotton, horsehair, or some substance having a porous or capillary 
oe. and the chamber is then charged with volatile hydrocarbon. 
"he hydrocarbon is displaced by atmospheric air or ordinary gas, and the 
air or gas is allowed to remain in contact with the porous or fibrous 
material, saturated or coated with the fluid hydrocarbon, by which means 
the air or gas becoming impregnated with the vapour of the hydrocarbon, 
the former is rendered fit for illuminating purposes, and the latter has its 
illuminating power increased. F 
It is convenient to employ two or more saturating chambers, which 
are alternately charged with the volatile hydrocarbon and air or gas, and 
these chambers may be made to revolve upon an axis, much in the same 
manner as the chambers of an ordinary wet gas-meter, the water being 
replaced by fluid volatile hydrocarbon of a light specific gravity. 
1550.—Cuartes Prrerson, of Newport, Isle of Wight, for “A new 
material or compound applicable to the manufacture of pipes or tubes, 
to caulking or covering ships bottoms, and to other useful purposes.” 
Patent dated June 20, 1863. 
This invention consists in the manufacture of * new material or com- 
pound, applicable to the formation of pipes or tubes for the conveyance 
of water, sewage, or any other fluid or liquid; also, for telegraphic 
wires, &c. Any vegetable fibre or substance suitable for the purpose is 
taken and boiled in a solution of caustic alkali for about twelve hours, 
after which it is rendered into a pulp. A quantity of pitch, tar, or other || 
bituminous substance, mineral or vegetable, is taken separately or to- 
gether, according to the article to be produced, and is boiled with about 
one-fourth the weight, more or less, of caustic alkali until it is com- 
pletely saponified; it is then, whilst hot, mixed with about an equal 
weight of the fibre rendered into pulp. A mixture of about 10 per cent., 
more or less, of alum or sulphuric acid, or both combined, or any suitable || 








1564,—Joun M‘Lxan, of Dander Hall, West Calder, in the co. of West || 

Lothian, N.B., manufacturing chemist, for “‘ Improvements in treating 

oil from shale or other bituminous minerals, and similar oils, to obtain || 

various products therefrom, and in apparatus therefor,” Provisional 

protection only obtained. Dated June 22, 1863. 

This invention relates to the treatment of oil from shale or any bituminous 
minerals, and similar oils, so as to obtain various products therefrom in a 
more satisfactory and profitable manner than hitherto. 

In carrying out the invention, crude mineral oil, such as that obtained 
in the ordinary way from shale, is put into a distilling vessel, constructed 
and arranged so that, at the commencement of operations, a very low 
heat may be applied thoroughly to it. Hitherto, it has been usual to 
treat such oil in apparatus of considerable depth, and on account of that | | 
depth the heat acting directly upon the bottom, has had to be raised to) | 
such a degree to penetrate up through to the surface of the liquid, that the 
products corresponding to a low heat have not been obtained in a satis- 
factory manner. According to the present invention, however, the dis- 
tilling vessel is shaped so that the oil, whilst covering an extended 
horizontal space, occupies a comparatively small depth, and the furnace 
arrangements are such as to cause the direct application of the heat to the 
entire surface of the vessel up to or nearly up to the surface level of the 
oil, by which means the entire mass of the oil becomes thoroughly pene- 
trated by a low heat. 

In the working of the improved apparatus, the crude oil being put 
into the vessel, the fire beneath is very gradually raised until a tem- 
perature of about 120° Fahr. is attained, when there distils over a light 
naphtha, or liquid like naphtha, which becomes condensed in the pipe 
without cold water being put into the cistern, and it is to be drawn off | 
at the extreme end into any suitable vessel. As the fire heat is gradually | 
increased, turpentine, or a liquid like turpentine, is next distilled over | 
instead of the naphtha, and is received into a separate vessel. As the| 
heat is still gradually increased, the turpentine is followed by a kind of || 
paraffin oil, suitable for illumination, and this is followed by an oil, which, | 
when purified, is suitable for lubricating purposes. These two oils require | 
cold water to be put into the cistern, to effect their condensation, and, ; 
upon their being drawn off, the residue is taken out of the distilling | 
vessel, and may be used for various useful purposes, such as for the) 
manufacture of black paint or printing ink. The paraffin oil is purified | 
by treatment with strong sulphuric acid, and by redistillation once again, 
or oftener. The lubricating oil is also purified by means of sulphuric 
acid and redistillation, when there separates from it a thicker oil or 
grease, which may likewise be used for some lubricating purposes. 


1567.—Lovuis ANTornE Mavsotrer, of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, || 
merchant, for “ Improvements in apparatus for.carburetting gases,” 
A communication from Henri Nordhoff, of Nismes, France. Patent 
dated June 22, 1863. 

The apparatus consists of a cylindrical vessel, with inlet and outlet pipes. 

There is a metal grating or gauze fitted inside the apparatus, through 

which the gas passes, becomes carburetted, and is led off by ordinary 

pipes to burners. Two fine wire gratings, or gauze, in which wicks are 
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placed, are fitted to the inside of the apparatus, and there sustained by 
supports (by preference, four), in contact with the top and bottom thereof. 
There is a reervoir made (by preference, of glass), at the upper part of 
the apparatus provided with a long neck that accurately fits the pipe 
connected wih the carburetting vessel. The reservoir has no communi- 
cation with he atmosphere, and maintains the carburetting liquid at a 
constant lev, and in such manner that, as the carburetting liquid be- 
comes consimed, air is admitted by the tube fitted to the upper part of 
the carburaor, thus allowing the liquid in the upper reservoir to flow 
down contnually, and so keep the wicks saturated with carburetting 
fluid. 

When tee liquid from the reservoir has been all absorbed by the wicks 
and the gis, the globe is unscrewed and refilled; but if, from any oversight, 
this shoud be omitted to be done, the carburetting would only cease, and 
ordinary uncarburetted gas would be supplied until the reservoir be 
again filed. 

To prevent the carburetting liquid congealing under the influence of 
frost, aheating apparatus is made use of, and thereby a complete volatili- 
zation is maintained. A dain marie water-bath is employed, and the 
carburrtting apparatus is provided with a double bottom in which water 
is plaed; this water is kept heated by means of a small jet of gas playing 
against the surface thereof. It is provided with a tube to resupply it 
with water, and which is also used for facility in its cleaning. 

Tle claims are— 

1, The employment in apparatus for carburetting gas of a reservoir for 
containing the carburetting liquid, having a long neck extending down 
into the carburetting apparatus below, whereby the liquid from the reser- 
voi: above passes to the carburetting apparatus, and maintains the liquid 
therein at one constant or even level substantially in the manner described. 

, The construction and arrangement of apparatus for carburetting gas 
substantially as described. 

8. The employment, in combination with an apparatus for carburetting 
ges, of a vessel for containing fluid set beneath the said apparatus, and 
kept at a certain temperature by a jet of gas supplied from a pipe led 
from the carburator itself substantially in the manner set forth. 


1569.—Wit1am Crank, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for charging air with combustible vapours,”’ A 
communication. Patent dated June 22, 1863. 
This invention relates to an improved apparatus for charging atmospheric 
air with a regular supply of combustible vapours, for the purpose of 
forming an inflammable gas burning with a regular and very brilliant 
flame. An indispensable condition for obtaining a good and perfectly 
regular flame is to keep the atmospheric air constantly in contact with 
certain proportions of the volatile liquid furnishing the inflammable 
vapours, and also to renew the air and liquid in proportion as they are 
consumed, 
The improved apparatus of this invention fulfils these conditions in a 
self-acting manner, and by the regularity of its action ani feeding fur- 
nishes a light which is much preferable to those hitherto obtained from 
any gas. In order to obtain a regular light, the receiver, which forms 
part of this apparatus, is first furnished with an ethereal or volatile liquid 
suitable for the purpose, and the cock is then opened for admitting air 
from another receiver—or gasometer, for example—into a cylindrical 
space, which serves as a regulator for the admission of air by means of a 
fan-wheel placed in this space, which is half filled with water. The air, 
in traversing the cylindrical space, imparts rotary motion to the wheel, 
which is mounted on a shaft, and the speed of this wheel is in proportion 
to the quantity of air introduced. After having acted on this wheel, the 
air escapes at a tube into a ball, whence it is transmitted by means of two 
tubes into a lower receiver, which contains a layer of volatile liquid pro- 
portionate to the quantity of air passed, and which is renewed as herein- 
after described. ‘These tubes supply air to the volatile liquid by several 
pipes, which terminate in a nozzle or rose, for the purpose of more inti- 
mately mixing the air and inflammable vapours. ‘The air thus charged 
with combustible vapours escapes from the receiver by tubes, which 
convey it to the different apparatus in which it js to be used. 
The method in which the receiver is kept constantly and regularly sup- 
plied in proportion to the quantity of air passed, is as follows :—The axis 
of the fan-wheel extends into the receiver, and is made hollow at that 
part, and carries two arms which are also hollow and S-shaped. The 
arms communicate with the hollow shaft, by which it will be seen that 
each arm, on dipping into the liquid contained in the chamber or receiver, 
carries away with it a certain quantity of this liquid, which is conveyed 
to the hollow axis and then to a vertical tube dipping into the lower 
reservoir. It will thus be seen that if the quantity of atmospheric air 
increases, the fan-wheel turns faster, and consequently the axis of the 
said wheel will, as the axis rotates at a higher speed than the arms fixed 
on the axis, partake of the same movement, and supply so much the more 
volatile liquid to the lower reservoir. : 
In order the more readily to regulate the action of the apparatus, indi- 
cators are placed on the outside for furnishing all the necessary informa- 
tion, and on the exit-pipe of the gas is placed a small jointed burner for 
heating the air which passes into the ball, in order to produce a current ; 
the heated air also serves as an indispensable means for the formation of 
vapour, which then disengages more freely from the volatile liquid. At 
the same time, all the gas-burners may be lighted without heating the 
ball to the desired extent. In order to facilitate the heating of the ball 
it is enclosed in a second sphere, which leaves an empty space around it , 
Instead of the arms fixed on the axis of the apparatus, which is driven 
by the air in entering, small cups may be employed similar to those of 
water-wheels ; while the air in passing to the carburator may be heated 
by means of lighted jets in passages below the reservoir. The agitation 
of the gas in the carbonating liquid may also be effected in various ways. 
Air may be supplied to the apparatus by any suitable blowing-machine; 
but the arrangement preferred is that shown in the drawings, which con- 
sists of a train of wheels set in motion by a weight. Ona shaft are 
mounted two eccentrics imparting an up-and-down motion to inverted 
chambers in receivers, which are filled with water. Below each of these 
chambers there is a pipe which conveys air into a pressure-regulator or 
gasometer; and a valve is mounted on each chamber for the introduction 














| of the air. This arrangement may be replaced by pulleys or other appa- 
| ratus set in motion by the same motor. 


1592.,—Epwarp Myers, of 2, Millbank Row, London, civil engineer, 

and Witu1aM Ricuarp WIL11aMs, meter-maker, of 35, Lamb’s Con- 

duit Street, London, for ‘Improvements in gas-meters for measuring 

the flow of gas.’’ Patent dated June 24, 1863. : 3 
This invention relates to a peculiar construction whereby an invariable 
water-level is maintained in wet gas-meters to compensate for loss of 
water therein. The compartment containing the air-tube and overflow- 
tube has a direct communication with the drum or measuring-compart- 
ment; and the air-tube is placed a little below the water-line, so as to 
effect a seal between the reservoir and the measuring-chamber, The air- 
tube and the overflow-tube are connected together and passed through 
stuffing-boxes. They can be raised or lowered by means of a screw for 
the purpose of registering or determining the capacity of the meter from 
the exterior ; and when adjusted, this screw is secured by a seal or other- 
wise. The least loss or deviation in the level of the water in the drum- 
case or measuring-chamber allows air or gas to ascend the air-tube into 
the reservoir, and causes the water to pass from the reservoir through an 
orifice in the drum-case until the water reseals the air-tube. 


1597.—ApraHam Rretey, of Brook Street, West Square, Lambeth, 
London, engineer, for ‘* Jmprovements in the method and construction 
of a packing, chiefly applicadle to piston-rods, pumps, and such like, 
and for forming the joints of gas, steam, or water pipes.” Patent 
datent June 25, 1863. . 
This invention consists in employing as a packing for piston-rods, and 
other parts of machines requiring to be similarly packed, a packing-cord, 
the peculiarity of which consists in its having the interior formed of 
porous fibrous substances, which are saturated with oil, tallow, or other 
suitable lubricant, whilst the exterior of the cord is covered by a weaving 
composed wholly or partly of brass wire, or wire formed of other alloy 
of copper and zinc. 
1618.—Joun Cuarrerton, of Highbury, in the co. of Middlesex, en- 
gineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in lining iron and other tubes and hollow 
vessels, and in manufacturing corrugated tubes of plastic materials,” 
Patent dated June 27, 1863. 
This invention consists in lining tubes and hollow vessels, whether of 
iron or other metal or material capable of resisting such pressure, with 
lead or other soft metal or alloy, or with gutta percha or other material 
or composition capable of being rendered plastic by the application of 
heat, and in forcing the lining into intimate contact with the interior 
surface of the tube or vessel to be lined by means of internal pressure ; 
also, in manufacturing corrugated tubes of gutta percha in various ways. 


1623,—Frepericx Jonrs Duaaan, of Bristol, oil and colour merchant, 
for “‘ Improved methods of connecting lamp-chimneys and other glasses 
or shades with the burners of ‘lamps.’ Provisional protection only 
obtained. Dated June 30, 1863. / 
This invention relates to certain improvements whereby lamp-chimneys 
and other glasses or shades can be readily and securely connected with 
the burners of the lamps to which they are applied and in connexion 
with which they are used. A small flange or collar is attached by suit- 
able means to the bottom of the chimney or other glass or shade, such 
flange or collar being constructed with notches therein, or having con- 
structed thereon or attached thereto beads or projections, or the chimney 
or shade itself may be made with a flange at the bottom or lower part 
thereof, the notches, or studs, or projections being formed therein or 
thereon. The burner is constructed or furnished with a collar or ring at 
the top thereof, the same having notches therein, or beads or projections 
thereon, corresponding to those of the collar or flange, and when brought 
together the chimneys or glasses are secured or connected to the burner 
by a slight rotary motion. 


1636.—Txomas Boytx, of 31, Gray’s Inn Road, London, lighting and 
ventilating engineer, for “An improved system of promoting ventila- 
tion in every description of dwelling-place and building.” Patent 
dated July 1, 1863. ; d 
The main objects of this invention are to provide, in a variety of ways, a 
more convenient and effective method than has hitherto been adopted of 
applying to windows, doors, &c,, any ventilating medium of suitable ma- 
terial, perforated so finely as to be incapable of allowing air to pass through 
it otherwise than in finely divided streams or jets, and so forming @ 
draughtless aperture for the admission of the air; and, secondly, to intro- 
duce and apply a new material for this purpose, more especially adapted 
to windows or wherever any obstruction of light would be of consequence, 
the material employed being finely perforated tale or mica, or finely 
woven copper-gauze. 
1645.—James Joun SuEpiock, of Vincent Street, London, gas engineer, 
for ‘* Improvements in wet gas-meters.”’ Patent dated July 2, 1863. 
In order that a wet gas-meter may be made to register correctly, by keeping 
the water in the case at a uniform level, there is placed in the interior of 
the case of the meter a box containing the quantity of water necessary to 
compensate for loss by evaporation or otherwise. By means of this 
arrangement the water is maintained at one determined level, and the 
registration of the gas passing through will be thus found at all times 
correct. Upon the under-side of the water-box is fixed a pipe, closed at 
the bottom, having in any convenient part a small hole or orifice, the size 
of which is regulated so as to pass the required quantity of water; and, 
second, a smaller pipe, open at both ends, and having communication 
with the exterior of the case, is made to pass through the box, and is en- 
closed in and descends to within a short distance of the bottom of the 
larger pipe. At the highest part of the box an opening 1s formed by 
means of a pipe, or it may be a partition in the box. This pipe or partition 
forms a communication between the interior of the box and the meter. 
The bottom opening of the partition or pipe being cut off to the required 
level of the water in the meter, when the water in the case falls below its 
proper level, the opening at the bottom of the water-box communicating 
with the interior becomes unsealed ; and, consequently, the gas in the meter 


passes through the opening into the box, displacing the quantity of water 
required to bring the water-level to its proper height, when the opening in 
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the pipe or partition will be closed, preventing the further entrance of | 
the gas into the box. 


1647.—ALEXxANDER ANncGus Crott, of Coleman Street, London, engineer, 
for “ Improvements in the preparation of materials to be used in the 
purification of gas for illumination.” Patent dated July 2, 1863. 


These improvements relate to combining neutral salts, or salts as nearly 
neutral as convenient, with wood sawdust or other slightly absorbent or 
cellular matter, such salts being in a concentrated form obtained by 
evaporation thereof at a high temperature, and the combination with the 
other matters being effected generally when the salt is at such high tem- 
perature ; and employing such mixture after it has been allowed to cool in 
purifying apparatus for the purification of gas. In carrying out these 
improvements, the salts employed are the sulphate of aluminia, the 
chloride or sulphate of zinc, or the chloride or sulphate of manganese, or 
the chloride or sulphate of iron. 

For the purpose of obtaining a mixture which shall remain throughout 
as much as possible free and open to the action of the gas until saturation 
thereof, and also for the purpose of obtaining valuable residual products 
in the most concentrated form, it is preferred, when employing sulphate 
of aluminia, to take it at a specific gravity of about 90° Twaddle, and as 
nearly neutral as it can be conveniently obtained in the process of manu- 
facture, and at a temperature of about 230° Fabr. It is combined in 
that state with dry wood sawdust, or with other slightly absorbent or 
cellular matter ; but the combination preferred is the wood sawdust, and 
in the proportion of about 5 parts by weight of such aluminia and 1 part 
by weight of dry wood sawdust. When employing the chloride or sul- 
phate of manganese, either of them is first evaporated until it becomes 
semi-fluid, and until the temperature thereof has attained about—say 
230° Fahr., and is of a specific gravity of about—say 120° Twaddle, when 
it is to be mixed with dry wood sawdust, or with other slightly absorbent 
or cellular matter; but the combination with wood sawdust is generally 
preferred, and, in that case, it is found that about 5 parts by weight of 
the manganese, and 1 part by weight of the sawdust answers well. It is 
also preferred to add a small quantity of pounded chalk to the salt of | 
manganese, previous to its admixture with the sawdust, in order to neu- | 
tralize any free acid which may still exist in such salt. Such neutrality 
is most desirable when the chlorides of any of the salts referred to are | 
employed. Combinations such as referred to, when well mixed and | 
allowed to cool down to the temperature of the atmosphere, are reduced, | 
where necessary, so that they may be used in a dry, or comparatively 
dry, free, and open state, and in that state placed in purifying apparatus, 
such as that generally used when purifying gas by dry lime or oxide of 
iron. The gas is operated upon by these means after condensation | 
thereof, and before the removal therefrom of sulphuretted bydrogen, | 
which it is preferred to remove by a subsequent process 

A suitable purifying mixture may also be obtained by combining sul- | 
phuric acid, ata temperature of about 230° Fahr., with roasted china clay, | 
| and wood sawdust, or other slightly absorbent or cellular matter—which | 
is well stirred during the mixing ; and it is found that about seven parts 
by weight of sulphuric acid (containing 80 per cent. of oil of vitriol), six 
parts of finely divided and roasted china clay, and two parts of dry wood 
sawdust, answer well ; but the proportions may be varied. 

When employing a chloride or a sulphate of zinc, or a chloride ora 
sulphate of iron, the neutrality of such salts may readily be obtained by 
the introduction of metallic zinc or borings, or other reduced portions of 
iron, as the case may be, to the solutions. In the case of the chloride of 
zinc or the chloride of iron, the evaporation may be continued until the 
temperature arrives at about 300° Fahr. ‘The evaporation of the sulphate 
of zinc and of the sulphate of iron need not be continued to above a tem- | 
perature of about 250° Fahr.; but about double the quantity of sawdust 
will be required with the sulphate or chloride of zinc, or chloride of iron, 
to what is required with the salts of manganese. | 

When employing chloride of zine, or of manganese, or of iron, a bene- 
ficial result may also be obtained by their use, after the concentration 
and treatment thereof referred to, by mixing either of such chlorides with 
the sawdust after being allowed to cool; and then the evaporation may 
be carried on until the temperature rises, say, about 20° Fabr. higher | 
than when the sawdust is mixed ata high temperature. As both the 
chloride of zinc and the chloride of iron are highly deliquescent salts, it 
will be desirable, after the preparation and mixture of either of them with 
the sawdust is complete, that, if not immediately used in the purifiers, 
they be kept protected from the action of a moist atmosphere. In the 
evaporation of the salts referred to, surface-heat will be found the best 
adapted to the purpose. ! 

The claim is the combining the neutral salts referred to (or as nearly 
neutral as convenient) with wood sawdust or other slightly absorbent or 
cellular matter, and employing such mixture in purifying apparatus fur 
the purification of gas, substantially as explained. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


$263.—Henry Puitir Forrest, of Worksop, in the co. of Nottingham, | 
ironmonger, for “ Improvements in apparatus for drawing off and mea- 
suring fluids.” Dec, 24, 1863, 

3279.—Wituiam Crank, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
engineer, for ‘ Improvements in slide-valves”’ A communication. 
Dee, 28, 1863. 

| 3289.—Natuaniet Fortescue Taytor, of 5, Manby Street, Stratford, 

in the co. of Essex, gas engineer, for ‘* Improvements in means or appa- 

ratus employed in increasing the illuminating power of coal-gas.” 

Dec, 29, 1863. 

$296.—Txomas Barnes Cocuranr, Eart or Dunponaxp, 12, Queen’s 

Gate, Kensington, in the co. of Middlesex, for ** Improvements in the 

production of hydrocarbon and other oils from gas-tar, coal-tar, gas- 

pitch, asphalte, coal, and other bituminous substances.” Dec. 30, 1863. 


22.—CoLEMAN Dernies, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of | 
Houndsditch, in the City of London, gas engineer, for “ Zmprovements | 











in the arrangement of footlights or floats of theatres, conert-rooms, and 
other similar places, and in the appurtenances thereof.” «an. 4, 1864. 

33.—Josuua Kipp, of Cannon Row, Westminster, in the.o. of Middle- 
sex, enginecr, for “‘ Improvements in supplying and regdating any re- 
quired liquid used in the process of generating gas or stean, or for the 
carburetting of gas, for supplying and regulating the water o gas-meters, 
and oil for lubrication, and in apparatus connected therewiti.”” Jan. 5, 
1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

2899,—Antuony Garren Sovruny, of Bulford, in the co. of Wilts, 
engineer, for “‘ Improvements of stills or retorts for the distilation of 
petroleum or tars from coal or shale, or the products thereof.” Nov. 19, 
1863. 

3037.—Ricnarp ArcuipaLd Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in he City 
of London, for “ Improvements in the distillation or treatment sf bitu- 
minous substances.” A communication. Dec. 2, 1863. 

8042.—Davin Huterr, of High Holborn, in the co. of Middlesx, gas 
engineer, for “‘ Improvements in gas-stoves for heating irons and other 
purposes, and in the construction of irons to be heated and used therevith.” 
Dee. 3, 1863. 

3046.—Jonun Ropsrns, of 372, Oxford Street, in the co. of Middhsex, 
operative chemist, for *‘ Improved methods of obtaining oxygen gas.” 
Dec. 4, 1863. 

3136,—Tuomas Craytoy, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, engineer, for “ Improvements in generators for making gas fiom 
volatile fluids.” Dec. 12, 1863, 

3180.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, civil engineer, and Henry Dunpas Croaa, of Pall Mall, 
in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of rotary pumps.” Dec. 16, 1863. 

3200.—Joun Macartny, late of 83, Cleremont Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York, U.S.A., but at present residing at 32, Argyle Street, King’s 
Cross, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘ Improvements in taps, cocks, or 
Jaucets.”” A communication. Dec. 19, 1863, 

3213.—Witu1am Henry Toor, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of || 
tron and steel, and in the machinery, apparatus, and furnaces used therein, 
and for the production and application of gas to be employed in such || 
manufacture, and the application of parts of the said apparatus to the 
manufacture of glass and alkali.” Dee. 19, 1863. 

3237.—Freperick Hazetprng, of Lant Street, Borough, in the co. of 
Surrey, tor ‘‘ Improvements in hydraulic pumps.” Dec. 22, 1863. 

3263.—Henry Puivir Forrest, of Worksop, in the co. of Nottingham, 
ironmonger, for ‘* Jmprovements in apparatus for drawing off and mea- 
suring fluids.” Dec. 24, 1863. 

3289.—NaTHANIEL Fortescue Taytor, of 5, Manby Street, Stratford, 
in the co. of Essex, gas engineer, tor ‘ Improvements in means or 
apparatus employed in increasing the illuminating power of coal-gas.”’ 
Dec. 29, 1863. 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


2098. —RicnarD ARcKRIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ** Improvements in air and gas engines?’ A communica- 
tion. Aug. 24, 1863. 

2115.—TuroporeE Bovurng, of the city, county, and state of New York, 
U.S.A., for “Improved method of storing and holding petroleum and 
other oils, naphtha, and other products of distillation containing essential 
oils.’ Acommunication. Aug. 27, 1863. 

2582,—NatuanieL Fortescue Tay.or, of 5, Manley Street, Stratford, 
in the co. of Essex, gas engineer, for *‘ Improvements in increasing the 
illuminating power of coal-gas, and in the means or apparatus employed 
therein.” Oct. 21, 1863, 

2912,—Grorce Rarr, of Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, managing 
director of the Gas-Mecter Company, and Joun Winsnornow, of 23, 
Castle Terrace, Pownal Road, Dalston, foreman of the said company, 
both in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘Improvements in the. construction of 
dry gas-meters, and in the means or apparatus employed therein.” Nov. 
20, 1863. 

2924,.—Wittiam Epwarp Newron, of the office of patents, 66, Chan- 
cery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, civil engineer, for ‘ Jmprovements 
in the construction of fan-blowers for ventilating and other purposes.” 
A communication. Nov. 26, 1863. 
2971.—Ricuarp Lamune, of Priory Road, Kilburn, West Hampstead, 
Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in preparing materials useful in the puri- 
SFying of gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and ammonia, 
and in making ammoniacal compounds,” Nov. 26, 1863. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 

BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP’ DUTY OF 

£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

4,—Micuaet Henry, “ Improved slide-valve.” A communication. Jan. 1, 

1861. 

6.—Witt1aM Coors, “ Japrovements in apparatus for ventilating.” Jan. 2, 
1861. 


3006.—Witt1AM Morais and Jon Raprorp, “ Improvements im come 
position or compositions to be employed in the manufacture of fire-bricks, 
Jire-clay, lumps, blocks, retorts, and for all the purposes for «wihtier or- 
dinary fire-clay is now used, part or parts of which compositions may 
also be employed as a substitute for emery.” Dec. 7, 1860. 
3023.—Josern ANtorne Barpe, “An improved portable apparatus for 
producing and purifying lighting-gas.’ Dec. 10, 1860. 





























Jan, 12, 1864.] 


3161,—Francis Puts, “ Improvements in obtaining products from coal, 
gas-tar, gas-pitch, coal-tar, asphalte, resin, and other bituminous and 
resinous substances.” Dec. 26, 1860, 


3162.—Cuartes Lizars, “ Improvements in gas-meters.” Dec, 26, 1860 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
2974.—Atrrep Vincent Newton, “Improvements in machinery for 
boring, turning, tapping, and screwing fittings for gas, water, steam, and 
other pipes, and in vices for holding the same while they are operated 
upon.” Dec, 15, 1856. 





Regal intelligence. 


BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH SESSIONS. 
Monpay, Dec. 28, 1863. 
(Before M. D. Hixt, Fsq., Q C., Recorder.) 


APPLICATION FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF AN ACCOUNTANT TO INSPECT 
THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GAS COMPANIES. 


The court proceeded to hear four applications, notices of which had been 
given. The first was by George Hobbs, of 340, Icknield Street West, 
| printer, and George Williams, Highgate Place, Moseley Road, book-keeper; 
the second by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Birmingham, and 
Thomas Ridley Jackson, of Easy Row, coal-dealer; the third by Timothy 
Jones, prper-dealer, Swan Passage, and George Leonard Gibbons, of 58, 
Frederick Street. surveyor; and the fourthtby Thomas Standbridge, town- 
clerk, and Charles James Phillips, New Street, victualler. The two first 
applications had reference to the Birmingham and Stafiordshire Gas Com- 
pany, and the other two to the Birmingham Gaslight and Cval and Coke 
Company. They were made under the provisions of the General and Local 
Gas Acts, and their object was of an exceedingly novel and important cha- 
jFacter, being to obtain the appointment of an accountant, or some other 
competent person, not being a proprietor of any gas- works, to examine and 
ascertain, at the expense of the companies, the actual state and condition 
of their affairs, aud to report thereon to this court at the present or some 
following sessions, or to the sheriff. During the hearing of the applications 
the court was crowded to excess, there being among those present a large 
number of the members of the council. 

Mr. Frevp and Mr. DuGpae appeared for the applicants; Mr. WATKIN 
Witiiams (of the Home Circuit) and the Hon. E. C. Lean represented 
the Birmingham Gas Company; and Mr. Morreram and Mr. Maney 
Sra were counsel for the Birmingham and Statiordshire Gas Company. 

Mr. Frevp elected first to make the application of the Town Council and 
Mr. Phillips, who were, he said, gas ratepayers within the limits of the Bir- 
mingham Gaslight, Coal, and Coke Company. The petition which he was 
there to support was made under the 34th section of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act of 1847, which enacted, “In England or Ireland the Court of Quarter 
Sessions may, on the petition of any two gas ratepayers within the limits 
of the special Act, nominate and appoint some accountant or some compe- 
tent person to examine and ascertain, at the expense of the undertakers 
(the amount of such expense to be determined by the said court or sheriff), 
the actual state and condition of the concerns of the undertakers, and to 
make report thereof to the said court at the then present or some following 
sessions, or to the sheriff; and the said court or sheriff may examine any 
witnesses on oath touching the truth of the said accounts and the matters 
therein referred to; and if it thereupon appeared to the said court or sheriff 
that the profits of the undertakers for the preceding year have exceeded the 
prescribed rate, the undertakers shall, in case the whole of the reserve- 
fund has been and then remains invested as aforesaid, and in case dividends 
to the amount hereinbefore limited have been paid, make such a rateable 
reduction in the rate for gas to be furnished by them as in the judgment 
of the said court or sheriff shall be proper, but so as such rates, when re- 
duced, shall insure to the undertakers (regard being had to the amonnt of 

rofit before received) a profit as near as may be to the prescribed rate. 
Then the 36th section of the same Act provided “ That’if, in the case of any 


they or he think fit, order the petitioner to pay the whole or any part of the 
costs of, or incident to, such petition (the amount thereof to be ordered by 
the said court or sheriff), and the costs so ordered to be paid shall be re- 
coverable in the same way as damages are recoverable under this or the 
special Act.” 

The Reconper remarked that he observed the words of the Act were, 
“ within the limits of the special Act.” 


this court, irrespective of any special Act that might exist. 

Mr. Frevp said his honour would not be troubled on that point, for the 
special Act was incorporated in the Act of 1847. 
give a history of the Birmingham Gas Company, which, he said, was very 
neatly told in the last Act of Parliament, the 18th of the Queen, chap. 48. 
That Act recited the original Acts under which the company was formed; 
it recited also what its capital was limited to, and what were ite borrowing 


they had two Acts in one. Of the capital—which was £300,000—£36,000 
was to be divided in A shares, and £40,000 in B shares, and they had 

wer to raise money by new shares. Then came a clause which enacted 
“Every person or corporation who becomes entitled to any new shares 
shall, in respect of the same, be a shareholder in the company, and 
shall (unless the rate of dividend or interest thereon be at the time 
of the creation thereof otherwise fixed by the company) be entitled 
to a dividend with the other shareholders proportioned to the 
whole amount for the time being paid up on such share, but subject to 
the limitation of dividends hereinafter contained.” This was a most 
important clause. Afterwards, the Act went on to limit the amount of 
| profits to be received by the undertakers and divided amongst the share- 
holders in a year to £9 on every £100 on the A and B shares, to £7. 10s. 
on the new shares, and to £5. 10s. on the preference shares. There was 
provision for 1 per cent. being used as a reserve-fund; so that the Legisla- 


ought to receive. 
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petition so presented, it appeared to the said court or sheriff that there was | 
no sufficient ground for presenting the same, the said court or sheriff,if | 


That seemed to refer to something | 
else, and he wished to know whether this Act gave the necessary power to | 


He then proceeded to | 


powers, and then it proceeded to be incorporated in the Act of 1847, so that | 


ture considered that £10 in every £100 was the higbest which the company | 
Then the two Acts being incorporated, his honour had ' 


13 


power to appoint an accountant to investigate the state of affairs; and the 
reason of this application was this:—The applicants said that the company 
was not to derive above a given rate of profit; and if they made more than 
this, the question was, who should have the benefit? The Act said that 
the consumers were to have the benefit by the reduction of the rate. Then 
came the question, how was the consumer to know, unless the Act of Par- 
liament had provided some means, that the company were not making 20, 
50, or even 100 per cent.? But the fact was, the’Legislature had provided 
means. By the 38th section, it was enacted that the company shall “cause 
an account in abstract to be prepared of the total receipts and expenditure, 
with a statement of the balance of such account duly audited and certified 
by the chairman.” The Birmingham Gas Company had accordingly pre- 
pared what they called such an account, but it really afforded no informa- 
tion. There were the total receipts on the one side, the disbursements on 
the other, and the balance at the bottom—all of which were put down in 
the most pithy and illusionary manner. He submitted that such an 
account was not in compliance with the requirements of the section; for 
there was no statement of the capital, or of what sum was paid in dividends, ' 
or, in point of fact, anything to enable the consumer to ascertain the 

amount of profits which had been realized. There was nothing indeed to} 
show what was the “actual state and condition” of the company. There | 
was nothing to show what was the amount of dividend they were paying | 
on the A shares or the amount of dividend they were paying on class B, or | 
what was the amount of dividend that was being paid on any of the other | 
classes. Again, they found that the company had power to borrow money; 
yet of this they made no statement. Nor was the additional capital, or the 
reserved fund, or the expenditure, or the balance of all even mentioned. 


The Recorper asked if Mr. Field considered it incumbent on the com- 
pany to show their balance every year. It seemed to him that the Legisla- 
ture called only for the profits of a particular year. 


Mr. Frevp said he contended that they should show their whole affairs. 
He then stated that all the applicants asked for was a perfectly independent 
inquiry, and that they were willing,should it be reported that there was no 
foundation for making the application, to pay the costs. To show that the 
application, however, was well grounded, he produced thirteen reports of 
the metropolitan gas companies, all of which set forth under distinct heads 
the amount of capital, of receipts, and of expenditure, and the amount of 
the reserve-fund, and the amount derived from the products of the com- 
pany, besides giving a varicty of details. In conclusion, he moved the 
appointment of an accountant under the terms of the Act, which ac- 
countant, he remarked, he and Mr. Dugdale were anxious should be agree- 
able to all parties. 

Mr. WiLuiamMs, in addressing the court on behalf of his clients, expressed 
in the first instance his astonishment that Mr. Field, knowing what had 
taken place prior to this, should have placed his case before his honour in 
the manner he had done. Wheu his honour was told that he (Mr Williams) 
had never seen the affidavit in the case, and in point of fact did not know 
what he had come there to answer, and when he considered the great 
difficulties and the undoubted novelty of this proceeding—a proceeding 
which, as far as he could ascertain, was without precedent—he thought he 
would acknowledge that Mr. Field ought to have taken more pains to give 
them information of their application, and to have afforded to the court 
stronger proofs why that application should be adopted. But, before going 
into the general question, he wished to: take what might be called a tech- 
nical objection. It was, however, an objection of very great importance, 
and it was this: That, until the 18th of this very month, no notice of this 
application was given to his clients. This, he submitted, was an unreason- 
ably short notice, and before they could be expected to discuss the question 
a longer one should be given. Further, he contended that the court could 
not entertain the application at that time, because the Act said, “On the 
petition being presented ””—presented, of course, to the court—whereas no 
petition had been so presented. Returning to his previous objection, he 
said he believed the ordinary time required almost universally by the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions in the kingdom had not been complied with in 
this instance. 

Mr. Morreram, with the permission of the court, mentioned that a 
similar application was made at the last Stafford Sessions. The affidavits 
were only supplied to the opposite party the same morning, and the court 
consequently made an order that a reasonable time had not been allowed to 
them, and directed that the petition and affidavits should be filed a month 
before the next sessions, when the application would be heard. 

The Hon. E. C. Leten, following up the argument of Mr. Williams, stated 
that it was only the 24th inst. that Mr. Standbridge, the town-clerk, in- 
formed Messrs. Tyndall and Johnson, the solicitors to the company, that 
the petition had been filed. The consequence of this was, that the following 
day being Christmas-day the notice was not received until Saturday, which 
was Boxing-day, also a holiday. 

Mr. Fievp replied. He pointed out that the Act absolutely required no 
notice whatever to be given to the company, and urged that they, being 
perfectly acquainted with the whole accounts, should be fully prepared to 
enter into the matter to-day. The technical objection, he submitted, was 
merely a trumpery one, to postpone the question to another day. 

Some further discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. Motteram 
agreed that the decision of the learned recorder on the technical points 





| which Mr. Williams had raised should bind him also. 


The court adjourned for three-quarters of an hour. On resuming, 

The Recorper proceeded to give his decision. He said:~-Two points 
have been presented to this court, one by two ratepayers of the Birming- 
ham Gas Company, the other by two ratepayers of the Birmingham and 
Stafford Gas Company, and the prayer of both is substantially the sam», 
viz., that the court should appoint an accountant to examine and ascertain, 
at the expense of the respective companies, the actual state and condition of 
the concerns of such companies, and to order the report to be made thereon, 
Then, again, they go on to pray that such report having been received and 
evidence taken—if evidence be tendercd—that the court should make such 
order or give such relief to the parties as in its judgment shall be proper. 
It is quite clear that there are two very distinct prayers here—one is for 
inquiry and the other for relief. The inquiry is, of course, useless, unless it 
leads to the relief; and that part of the prayer which states that all this 
should be done at the expense of the companies is controlled by the Acts of 
Parliament which provide—justly provide, as it seems to me—that if the 
application prove to have been unnecessary, then the costs should fall upon 
the petitioners. The petitioners are met by a preliminary objection, and 
that is, that there has not been sufficient notice given of this application. 
That is the only question to be decided at the present time, and if the court 
should decide in favour of the application, the petitioners, in proceeding 
with their case, may have much more to do, or they may not have to do 
anything more. I am not deciding anything else now than the objection 
that the notice has not been sufficient. It is then to learn what are the 
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requirements of the law with respect to a notice. Now, these requirements 
must depend upon rules, either statutory or laid down previously by the 
court; or the notice may depend npon the justice of the case, without any 
rule or any statutory law. Here there is no aT provision for notice, 
and there is no rule in existence in this court applicable to the matter, and, 
therefore, it must be decided by considerations of justice and good sense. 
And, first, let us see what it is that the petitioners require of the company. 
The question will be, whether there has not been sufficient information 
given in the notices for the purposes of this application. Now, the notice 
informs the companies that two of their ratepayers desire an investigation 
into the state and condition of their concerns, and in order that such may 
be done, they ask the court to appoint an accountant. They at once refer 
the companies to the Acts of Parliament upon the subjects; and, looking 
at the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, the material portions of which have been 
incorporated in the special Acts of the two companies, those companies 
are placed by the Legislature under considerable restrictions—restrictions 
which, in common law, would not have existed between the buyers and 
sellers of any commodity. We must not, therefore, look so closely at the 
companies as we would do at private individuals, or view an interference of 
the kind asked for as an interference in private affairs. The companies go 
to the Legislature and say, “ We are going to do a public service,” and the 
Legislature, on the ground of that public service, reply, “Then you can 
have power not possessed by private individuals, but you must enter into 
conditions not imposed upon those individuals.” We find, from the Act to 
which I have referred—the Gas-Works Clauses Act—a series of clauses, the 
object of which is to bring into operation these very principles of the 
Legislature. The main restriction involved in these Acts is that the com- 
ies are to work at a certain rate of profit The customer or ratepayer 
as not only right to the gas, but he has a right to say, “I demand your 
company to supply me with gas, and I shall not pay more for it than the 
Legislature has ruled I am to pay; and, further, I shall use such power as 
the Acts have conferred upon ratepayers for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not you are charging me too much.” Now, the 38th clause 
seems very important in considering the case in this aspect, for it 
provides that the companies shall cause an abstract to be prepared of the 
total receipts and expenditure of all the rents and funds levied by them 
under distinct heads, together with a statement of the balance of such 
account. That being the case, the question at the present time is, has the 
information given in the notice been sufficient to enable the companies to 
come here and defend themselves if a demand is made for an inquiry into 
their affairs? And here I think the length of time that has elapsed since 
the notice was given and the fulness of that notice must be considered in 
reference to the objects to be gained by the one side from the other. Now, 
the petitioners say: “ We place before the court the Acts of Parliament— 
which are public Acts—and also the accounts of the company; and it is by 
a comparison of those accounts with the Act of Parliament that we say we 
have made out a case for investigation.” Then I think I may say, putting 
it upon this ground—seeing that these Acts are well known to the compa- 
nies, and seeing that the accounts are their own—that it is quite possible 
that they might have come here to-day to answer any demand for investi- 
gation. These ratepayers might come and say,“ We have aright on no 
other ground than the powers of the Act, and make this application;” but 
Mr. Field thought it advisable and expedient to go further than this, and 
urged that these accounts afford no satisfactory information to any one. 
Well, inasmuch as the question is to be determined on the comparison of 
the accounts furnished by the companies themselves with the requirements 
of the Acts that any long notice was required or could be of any use, and 
as I have no rule laid downto me of the length of such a notice—or, indeed, 
that there need be any notice given at all—I have, as I said before, only to 
decide on the justice and reasonableness of the case. It does seem to me 
that the case is ina condition to have enabled the respondents or defendants 
—whichever they have a mind to be called—to bring forward any grounds 
that were relevant upon this one point—viz., Ought the court, or ought it 
not, to appoint an accountant? The case is not in this position, however; 
and I yet decide nothing, except that it must go forward. It will be for 
the petitioners to say whether they have any further matters to offer to the 
court, and then it will become the duty of the companies to submit any 
grounds they have in opposition to the application. 
Mr. Fiexp said he would offer nothing further; he was content to rest 
his case upon the absolute right of the applicants. 
Mr. Wicu1aMs then showed cause against the application. He contended 
that, were it granted, the inquiry would be futile, and would not lead to the 
reduction of the rate. That being so, the court ought to exercise the power 
conveyed to it and dismiss the petition. Of course he could not go into 
the accounts, but he could inform his honour that the rate was reduced at 
the end of last year, and that there was another reduction advertised to be 
made on the Ist of January next. Further, he could state that this com- 
pany supplied gas at as cheap arate as any other in the kingdom. The 
real point of fact was that the reserve-fund had never been filled up; and 
not only was this so, but the reduction in January would inevitably render 
it necessary to fall back upon so much of it as existed. They had not 
invested it; therefore, he asked, what could be the use of the notice. 
The Recoroer asked Mr. Williams what he said, if the reserve-fund had 
not been invested, was the remedy of the ratepayers. 
Mr. WittraMs remarked that at any rate the inquiry asked for could not 
make it be invested. The remedy was to obtain a mandamus to compel the 
directors to invest it. 
The Recorper: And would not this inquiry be the statutory mode to 
enable them to take such a step? 


Mr. WILLIAMs submitted not. He then proceeded with his arguments, 
commencing by remarking that a contest had been going on in Birmingham 
for a considerable length of time between some gentlemen who were pro- 
moting and bringing out a new rival gas company with the existing gas 
companies; and it was the intention of those gentlemen to proceed at the 
next session of Parliament to establish themselves in such a position in 
this town. That being so, they had been endeavouring to obtain, by every 
manner of means that could be resorted to, full information, not as to that 
which would enable them to judge as to whether there should be a reduc- 
tion of the gas-rate, but to ascertain all the details of the working of such a 
concern, which the experience of these companies had given them. His 
suggestion was that they were not making this application bond fide, and 
he contended that this was a good and sound objection to the application. 
He also urged that these petitions were not put forward by the corporation, 
but were got up throngh the Public Works Committee, which was formed 
of a certain number of gentlemen—two of whom were, in point of fact, the 
promoters of the rival company. 


Mr Joseph Harrison was then called, and examined by the Hon. E. C. 
Leicu. He said: I am secretary of the Birmingham Gaslight, Coal, and 
Coke Company, and have been so for the last 20 years. Its capital is 











limited to £300,000; its reserve-fund to £30,000. At the last re 
meeting of the company, in September last, that fund was £20,000. We 
have reduced the rate of our gas lately. 

The RecorvEr: This seems to me to be going into the accounts. 

The Hon. E. C. Le1¢H submitted the points were important in opposition 
to the application. 

The RecorDEr thought not. He had avery great objection to go into 
accounts; but, if Mr. Field did not object, the case could go on. 

Mr. FIEvD raised no objection, and the examination of the witness pro- 
ceeded. 

Witness: There was a reduction of the rate in January last, and there 
will be another reduction on the 1st of June next. 

The Recorper: This is just what an accountant is to examine into. 

Mr. Fietp: How much of the £300,000 is paid up, Mr. Harrison? 

Witness: £211,000 at the last meeting. 

Mr. Freip: You have had a contract with the council, have you not? 

Witness: We had. 

Mr. Fieip: Two years ago, I believe? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Fretp: Have not the council been objecting to your rate ever 
since? 

Wttness: They have. 

Mr. Thomas Standbridge, town-clerk, was then called by Mr. WILLIAMs. 
He said: There is a Public Works Committee connected with the Town 
Council. Mr. John Sadler is the chairman. They conduct the transactions 
as to gas. They would draw up the petitions. Mr. Sadler took an active 
part in them; he takes great interest in this matter, and the committee 
agree with him. Mr. Alderman Turner is a member of the committee also. 
I know that there has been started a ——— to establish a Birmingham 
Gas Consumers Company, Limited. I have been instructed by the Council 
to oppose it. Mr. Sadler is an active promoter of that company; I hear he 
is secretary. I believe that Alderman Turner, in the first instance, was 
also a promoter of it. Mr. Sadler and he did not first suggest this applica- 
tion. I did. The petition is the committee’s. Only those who are not 
shareholders in the existing companies sit at that committee. I believe 
there are two of them, and other private individuals, in the petition. They 
did not apply to me to do so. I applied to them. I don’t recollect saying 
anything to them about indemnifying them against the cost, but I should 
think the corporation would hold them harmless. 

Mr. FreLp was about to cross-examine the witness as to the objects of 
the committee in support of the application, but the recorder decided that 
the matter was irrelevant. 

Mr. John Sadler was then examined. He said: Iam chairman of the 
Public Works Committee. This is the third year I have occupied that 
position. I am an active supporter of the new company. I am the secre- 
tary, and for some time I have been endeavouring to establish it in rivalry 
to the old companies. Alderman Turner is a shareholder in it, but does not 
take any active part with me in getting it up. 

Mr. Councillor Biggs, who is also a member of the committee and a sup- 
porter of the new company, stated: When any question with reference to 
the gas comes before the committee, the members of the old gas companies 
withdraw. I have never done so, but have stopped and taken part in the 
discussion, and voted upon the question. Iwas not interested personally 
in the matter. The question of the new companies has not been discussed 
yet; we have only discussed the question of the gas as having reference to 
the old companies. I have not endeavoured to get at the accounts of the 
old companies; the new companies do not want them. I have heard many 
persons complain about the present rate of gas. 

This closed the case, and Mr. Williams, Mr. Motteram, and Mr. Field 
again addressed the court, after which the RecorDER proceeded to give his 
decision. He said:—The question remaining for determination is, whether 
the petitioners have made out a case for calling upon the court to appoint 
an accountant with a view to the investigation of the companies accounts, 


and with a view of ascertaining whether or not it becomes the daty of the| | 


court to order a decrease of gas-rate, and if so, to what amount the diminu- 
tion must extend. Now, it has already been made perfectly clear, and is 
admitted on all sides, that the gas consumer has a statutory right to be 
charged not more than is necessary to secure the payment by the com- 
panies of a certain fixed dividend. Heis wronged it any more than that 
amount is charged, and he is sent for redress of that wrong to the Act of 
Parliament ; but the first duty that a person who thinks he is wronged has to 
perform is to ascertain the facts. Now, the facts are to be set out in the 
accounts of the companies; but what right has he to search their books? 
None at all. He does not find, either in the special Act or in the general 
Act, any right to intrude himself into their offices for such a purpose. If, 
then, he has not such a right to arrive at the facts, would he be without a 
remedy if he had not one pointed out by the Actof Parliament? Certainly 
not, because the Court of Equity would allow him to file a bill of discovery, 
which would give him possession of the facts. But the Legislature, thinking 
that a bill of discovery might be a somewhat lengthy, tedious, and costly 
proceeding, has -given him what I think may be justly called a statutory 
bill of discovery—that is, by coming here. I think that by this Act the 
ratepayers have not an absolute right without laying some ground before 
the court for an investigation. Now, the question, is whether sufficient 
grounds have been laid to lead to the result of granting the petition. Iam 
of opinion that sufficient grounds have been laid. I find, turning to the 
38th section, that certain accounts are directed to be filed in such a manner 
that the public may have access to them, and those accounts are directed 
to be made out under the several distinct heads of receipt and expenditure. 
The first question is, have the company fulfilled the requirements of the 
section? 1am of opinion that they have not. I cannot help thinking that 
when the Legislature takes the trouble to speak of several distinct heads of 
receipt and expenditure it is not sufficient to give one general head of receipt 
and one general head of expenditure ; therefore, I consider that the literal terms 
of the Act have not been carried out, and I feel very confident that the spirit of 
the Act has not been pursued. The object of the Legislature was to give 
that information which the ratepayer might make available himself in order 
to ascertain whether he was overcharged. It is quite clear that such an 
account as has been filed by the two companies gives no information what- 
ever; still less does it give any information upon which the ratepayer can 
rely. I turn to the account, and I find there is but one head of receipts— 
£70,198—in the Birmingham case; and I find but one head of expendi- 
ture—£59,182. 1s. 4d. Then I find that when the company has made 
its profits it disposes of them in this manner: it pays dividends to the 
shareholders, and then simply puts down as the balance applicable to divi- 
dends £16,000. This furnishes, as it appears to me, no sufficient account to 
be of use to any living person. Suppose the gas consumer should send to the 
office of the clerk of the peace at Warwick, as he would have to do if he 
wished to see the account, how does he know from such a document as 
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this whether he is paying too much, or only what is reasonable? He could | 
not find what the receipts consisted of, or anything about the gas-rates of | 
former years, or anything about what were the companies arrears. Those 
arrears might be very great or might be very small, which is a fact the gas 
consumer has a right to be made acquainted with. I am far from making any 
imputation upon either of these respectable companies, but the law looks upon 
these companies generally, and not at the respectability of particular parties. 
It is quite clear that the account must be made to show more details, so that 
the gas consumer may be afforded that information which he has a right to 
expect. In conclusion, his honour observed: During this long inquiry, 
some matters have been introduced which, I think, it would have been 
better to have omitted on all sides. Ido not intend to go into them; but 
it seems to me that there is no ground to impeach the bona fides of this in- | 
quiry; for, if it even should incidentally assist or strengthen any matters | 
not before the court, all I can say is, the Legislature has laid open such in- | 


quiries, and they are not to be prevented by any speculative or assumed | 
injuries. The order will, therefore, be granted: and it will be a great relief | 
to the court if the learned gentlemen engaged in the case would select an | 


accountant themselves. 


Some discussion ensued as to the recorder granting the case for the | 


Court of Queen’s Bench; but Mr. Williams, who suggested it, ultimately 
withdrew his application. 
pointment of an accountant, but it was understood that there would be on 
the following morning. 

The court then adjourned. 


ACCOUNTS, in abstract, of the Birmingham Gaslight and Coke Company, 
showing the receipts and expenditure of all funds levied by the above 
company for each year, from 1859 to 1862, as required by clause 2 of the 
Birmingham Gas Act, 1855, and by clause 38 of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847. 

June 30, 1858, to June 30, 1859. 
Dr. Receipts, EXPENDITURE. 
To Balance .. ‘ By One year’s expendi- 
One year’s gas-rents, ture for coals, mate- 
fittings, coke, &c. . rials, wages, sala- 
ries, rents, taxes, 
charges on trade, 
bad debts, &c. . . £65,026 8 Il 
Dividends paid 
shareholders 
Balance applicable to 
dividends . .. 


£87,299 17 


Cr. 
£7,259 5 7 
80,040 11 5 


£87,299 17 0 
June 30, 1859, to June 30, 1860. 
Receirts. EXPENDITURE, 
By One year’s expendi- 
ture for coals, ma- 
terials, wages, sala- 
ries, rents, taxes, 
charges on trade, 
bad debts, &e.. . £69,745 18 3 
Dividends paid to 


Dr. 
To Balance P 
One year’s gas-rents, 
fittings, coke, tar, 
and sundry pro- 
ceeds : - 85,793 17 


£7,572 16 5 


shareholders . . 15,147 4 2 
Balance applicable to 
dividends . . 8,473 11 11 


£93,336 14 4 


“£93,366 14 4 


June 30, 1861. 
| EXPENDITURE, 
By One year’s expendi- 
ture for coals, mate- 
rials, wages, sala- 
ries, rent, taxes, 
charges on trade, 
bad debts, &e..  . £69,537 
Balance applicable to 
dividends 


Dr. Recrirts. Cr. 
To One year’s gas-rents, 

fittings, coke, tar, 

and sundries . £85,047 18 9 


45 
16,410 14 4 
£85,947 18 9 £85,947 18 9 


June 30, 1862. 
Cr. 


Dr. Receirts. EXPENDITURE, 


There was no decision come to as to the ap- | 


June 30, 1859, to June 30, 1860. 
Receipts. EXPENDITURE. 
By One year’s expendi- 
ture in the produc- 
tion of gas, and 
amount set apart 
for renewal of 
works . . . . £100,138 
Amount of dividend 
| paid to share- 
| 


Dr. | 

To Balance. . . 

One year’s gas and | 
house rent, coke, 

tar, ammonia- | 
water, lime, and 

e..¢ « ‘¢ 


£15,281 14 9 


131,042 9 7 


holders. . . . 28,184 
Amount carried to 
reserve-fund . 
Balance applicable 
to the payment of 
dividend in Sep- 

tember next 


1,515 


16,485 
£146,324 


June 30, 1860, to June 30, 1861. 
Dr. RxcEIPts. EXPENDITURE, 
To Balance «> Se By One year’s expendi- 
One year’s gas-rent, ture in the produc- 
coke, tar, lime, tion of gas, and 
amount set apart 
for renewal of 
works . . . , £104,137 
Amountof dividends 
aid to share- 
holders . : 
Amount carried to 
reserve-fund . 
Balance applicable 
to the payment of 
dividends in Sep- 
tember next 


12 7 





and fittings 142,810 


31,592 
3,336 


| 
| 
ammonia - water, 


| 209,229 14 4 
£159,296 1 0 | £159,298 1 0| 


June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1862. 
REceEIPts. \ EXPENDITU},, 
£20,229 14 4 By One year’s expendi- 

ture in the produc- 

tion of gas, and 

amount set apart 

for renewal of 

works . . . . $107,447 
Amount of dividend 

paid to share- 

holders. . ° 
Amount carried to 

reserve-fund . 
Balance applicable 

to the payment of 

dividend in Sep- 

tember next . 19,478 6 5 


Dr. Cr. 
To Balance . .. 

One year’s gas-rent, 

coke, tar-liquor, 


lime, and fittings, 147,288 17 


40 


32,969 14 11 
7,623 6 8 


£167,518 12 0 £167,518 12 0 





THE CORPORATION OF YARMOUTH AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
COMPULSORY SALE OF LAND. 
(Before Hunter RopweE tt, Q.C., Sole Arbitrator.) 
Turspay, Dec. 8, 1863. 

The arbitrator sat at the town-hall this day to arbitrate between the 
corporation and the gas company, as to the value of 10,000 square yards of 
land, the property of the former, the freehold of which the latter were em- 
powered, under recent Act of Parliament, to purchase of the corporation, 
and also as to the freehold value of the leases of the sites of the present 
works. The ground is situate on the South Denes, abutting on the South 
Gates Road, and opposite the premises of the gas company. 

The corporation were represented by Mr. Evans, of Norwich (instructed 
by the town-clerk); and the company by Mr. E. Vaueuan Ricnarps, of 
London (instructed by Mr. W. Worship, the company’s solicitor). 

Mr. Evans, in opening for the corporation, read various extracts from the 
company’s leases, setting forth the terms in which they hold the land 


occupied by their works, under the corporation. 


This ground was held on 











To One year’s gas-rents, 
fittings, coke, tar, 
and sundry pro- 
ceeds . « » £87,530 13 11 


£87,530 13 11 


By One year’s expendi- 
ture for coals, mate- 
rials, wages, sala- 
ries, rents, taxes, 

| charges on trade, 

bad debts, &c.. . £70,985 7 6 

Balance applicable to 
dividends, &c. . 


| 6 5 
£87,530 13 11 


16,545 


ACCOUNTS, in abstract, of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight 
Company for each year, from 1859 to 1862, inclusive, showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of all funds levied by virtue of the Act of Parlia- 
ment enlarging the powers of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight 
Company, being an Act passed in the Session of Parliament held in the 
8th and 9th — of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, entitled, 


“An Act to Enlarge the Powers 
Gaslight Company.” 


Dr. 
To Balance 
One year’s gas and 
house rent, coke, 
tar, lime, ammo- 
nia-watr, and 
fittings. . . 


Receipts. 
£12,788 19 10 


£130,764 17 3 | 


Account for the year 1859. 


117,975 17 5 | 


of the Birmingham and Staffordshire 


| EXPENDITURE, 
| By One year’s expendi- 
| ture in the produc- 
tion of gas, and 
amount set apart 
for renewal of 
eae 
Amount of dividends 
paid to share- 
holders . 
Amount carried 
reserve-fund . 
Balance applicable 
to the payment of 
a dividend in Sep- 
tember next . . 


£90,295 


- 24,385 
to 
802 


15,281 14 9 


£130,764 17 3 





leasehold, and the company were bound by their covenants to deliver up 
their works to the corporation, at the expiration of the term, in a good and 
tenantable condition; and as a portion of them would wear out from time 
to time, they would be bound to keep them in repair, so as to satisfy the 
conditions on which they were leased. 

The ArBirratTor asked whether the word “ renewed ” was in the lease. 

Mr. Evans said not, but the words used were equivalent to it. His con- 
tention was that,in as much as the lands were leased for the purpose of 
gas-works, the nature of which was known, and as the company covenanted 
to deliver them up in good and tenantable repair and condition, it was 
absolutely necessary for the carrying on of their business that they should 
be renewed, as they were worn out, and, therefore, that they should be 
given up to the corporation as they existed at this time. 

Mr. Ricuarps: You mean they shall hand over to you complete gas- 
works at the expiration of the term? 

Mr. Evans: Yes, and he hoped to be able to satisfy the arbitrator that 
the value of those works at the end of the term would be pretty nearly 
what they are now. 

The ArBirraTtorR: We know that during the last 17 years various 
improvements have been made in gas-works, and, therefore, it is quite 

ssible that in 20 years time some cheaper works might be introduced. 

ow would you deal with this last state of affairs? 

Mr. Evans replied that, if that could be foreseen, the company would be 
entitled to a reduction; but as that was not possible, they could only take 
the present value as a basis of calculation. Mr. Evans then proceeded to 
state the way in which the value of the freehold of the land in question 
had been arrived at. The first two leaseholds, which contained specific 
building covenants, afforded a fair criterion of the value of land in that 
neighbourhood. Under these leases the ground was let at 2d., or nearly 
2d.,a square yard. The area was 1886 square yards, and the rent £14. 10s. 
perannum. At that computation, 10,000 square yards would produce a 
rental of £76. 17s. 7d., which in the Three per Cents. was worth £2508. But 
they should not lease this land to the company without building covenants, 
and according to the Municipal Act they were bound to require that the 
buildings erected on the land should be of greater value than the land 
itself. The reversionary value of the first two leases they estimated at 
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would be £4061. The three sums the corporation claimed, therefore, were 
£1351, the value of the reversion of the present rentals; £2508, the present 
value of the rental of 10,000 square yards; and £4061, the value of the 


a sum of £7642, and the reason of the difference was, that it had been at- 
tempted to set a rental upon the buildings in the three leaseholds; but, 
finding it extremely difficult to ascertain this rental, they thought it better 


||to take this mode of calculation; though of course they would accept the | 


smaller sum. In this calculation they had asked nothing for the severance. 
This piece of land came out of a larger portion belonging to the corporation, 
and would very materially impede the mode in which they might other- 
wise plan the building leases of that land. They would therefore be en- 
titled to claim more for this large hole in their property, but that claim 
they waived. Mr. Evans then called 

Mr. Robert P. Spice, who said that he resided at Cornhill, London, and 
was a consulting engineer largely concerned for many years in letting and 


rental of £2000. He had resided in Yarmouth between one and two years. 
Had inspected the leasehold gas-works, the subject of this inquiry. The 
works leased in 1847 had been pointed out to him, and he estimated their 
present value at £1472. 10s. Arrived at that sum by estimating what they 
would cost, and deducting 14 per cent. for annual depreciation. Had been 
informed by Mr. Cory afterwards of the actual cost, and found he had hit 
upon the exact price. for No. 1, though he was £300 in excess with regard 
to No. 2, on account of the difference between the price of materials when 
the works were erected and now. Had estimated the works without the 
walls at £1800; allowed £100 for the walls; and then deducting 14 per 
cent. for annual depreciation for the fifteen years they have been erected, 
and that would leave £1472. 10s. As a portion of these works would be 
worn out before the expiration of the lease, as it had still 58 years to 
run, it would be inevitable that they would have to be repaired. With 
reference to the lease of the works erected in 1857, his estimate was £2600, 
besides £100 for the walls. That sum he afterwards reduced to £2300, 
Mr. Cory having told him that they cost only tliat much. He deducted 
£100 for the depreciation, which left £2200 for the present value. With 
respect to the leasehold premises of 1863, he valued them at £490. 

By the Arsirrator: The annual depreciation for the first few years he 


the company proposed to purchase; and looking about for a precedent, he 
found one in the gas-works themselves—namely, what the company spent 
on the property. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The sea frontage, he supposed, would 
be most valuable for building purposes, but not for gas-works. Did not 
know that the land beside the sea fetched a Jarger price than that standing 
back. Would not build a gentleman’s house near the gas-works, but 
thought the site the best one for gas-works. 

Mr. Ricwarps: Would you rather have land near the sea or back where 


|| the gas-works stand ? 


Witness: Not for the purposes of a gas company. 

Mr. Ricitarps requested the witness to answer without reference to a gas 
company. Which was the more valuable, the sea frontage or where the 
gas-works stood ? 

Witness would prefer the latter site for business purposes. 

Mr. Ricnarps: I am not asking you with respect to any purpose, 
Witness: But you must have some purpose in buying the land, 

Mr. Ricnanps: And that is the best answer you can give? 

Witness: I do not see my way to a general answer. 

Mr. Ricnanps: Which would let higher? 

Witmess: 1 have heard of land letting at 6d. a square yard near the sea, 
but I cannot give any information on the subject. 

Mr. Ricwarps: Do you happen to know there is land offered to the 
Admiralty with a sea frontage at 2d.a yard? 

Witness: Ido not know it of my personal knowledge. I have valued 
gas-works for assessment purposes on the principle I have mentioned. 

Mr. Ricnarps: But why should you take the present value for that 
which they will be worth at the expiration of the lease? 

Witness: They will be as good then as they are now, if managed as they 
are now; and they are bound to hand them over in working condition. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Have you made your calculation on that assumption ? 
Witness: I had the lease read to me, and I consider they are to be handed 
over in good order. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Suppose—though heaven forbid it should be—the gas- 
works become non-existent at the age of 58 years, would that not bea 
drawback ? 

Witness: I cannot conceive such a state of things. 

Mr. RictrArys: Cannot you conceive a gas-tank instead? it being of value 
at the end of 50 years would be a positive drawback to the value of 
the land. 

Witness replied as before. 

Mr. Ricwarps: Have you formed your calculation upon the notion that, 
at the end of 50 years, the buildings should have gas-works maintained 
as they are now? 

Witness: ‘The leases distinctly specify that. The buildings might be con- 
verted into storehouses or anything else; but I still maintain that the present 
value is a fair criterion of their future value. I make no calculation upon 
the notion that the corporation are to be manufacturers of gas. 

Mr. Ricnanps: I suppose you would admit that the value of the adjoin- 
ing land is a fair criterion? 

Witness: I have heard nothing of the adjoining land, but only of this 
piece, for 6d. a yard. 

Mr. Ricuarns: | suppose they did not tell you of any other land? 
Witness: No. 

By the Aruirrator: The buildings would be worth more if retained as 
gas-works; but I have left all that out of the case, and have only taken the 
absolute value. 

By Mr. Ricuarns: Had I considered the fact of the corporation making 
gas, I should have added something to my estimate. I valued the gas- 
tanks the same as the other property—taking their original value and then 
deducting so much for depreciation. 


sition that some one was going to take the business off the company’s 
hands. Had I done so I would have made a greater value. ’ 

Mr. Charles Cory, town-clerk, examined by Mr. Evans, produced copies 
of the three leases of the corporation to the gas company, dated respectively 
in 1847, 1857, and 1860. He stated that the land in the neighbourhood of 
the gas-works had much increased in value of late years. He had not 
taken a lease of the corporation in that part of the town. Believed that 
persons who had purchased land cf the corporation in that locality had 
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£746, and in the same proportion the reversionary value of 10,000 yards | made a profit. As to the land upon which the militia barracks were erected, 


reversion upon that lease; making altogether £7920. They had demanded | 


contracting for gas-works. He was also lessee of gas-works of the annual | 


estimated at about 1 per cent. Had seen the 10,000 square yards which | 


By the Arnirrator: 1 have not made their present value on the suppo- | 





it was sold for a mere nominal amount, on condition that the place should 

be used as a dépét for the militia, which it was considered would benefit 
| the trade of the town. The Admiralty were asked £1200 for the land they 
required for the naval hospital, on condition that the ground should be used 
| for recreation for the lunatics, &c., and also that a wall was built to the 
north and south, and that a quantity of Jand was given up to the north. 
The value of the land upon lease was 2d. per square yard. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: River-side property, for the purposes of trade, is better | 
| than sea-side. The gas bill was opposed by the corporation, but the com- | 
| mittee were not ultimately convinced. We must now take things as we | 

find them. The price of gas was now 4s. 9d. to the private consumers, but 

that was too high. There was no question as to the right of the company 
to take this land. The Admiralty were about to take their land at about 
2d. per square yard. He had purchased property of the corporation at 

Regent Terrace in 1847. Kimberley Terrace was in a nice part of the 

town, as also was Albert Square, Camperdown Terrace, and other places in 

that locality. They were built by the Victoria Building Company, who | 
| bought the ground in 1840 for 1d. per square yard. They took the land to 
| build houses upon, and the object was the improvement of the town as well 
as the advantage of the company. The land for the workhouse was sold for 
a nominal sum per square yard; but that was for the public advantage. 
The gas company’s object was more of a private than a public advantage. 
Could not say what the land would fetch if put up to public auction. The 
corporation wanted another company to be started if they could not come 
to terms with the present company. 

3y Mr. Evans: The land taken by me in 1847, in Regent Terrace, was 
not near so valuable then as now. The Victoria Company had their land 
so low because they built terraces which added to the appearance and im- 
| provements of the town. 
| : By the Arsirrator: The South Denes area mile and a half in extent at 
{ least. 
| Mr.4. W. Morant, town surveyor, said he had filled that position for 
| eight years. He had gone over the ground and gas-works with Mr. Spice, 
| and his valuation agreed with the latter’s. He thought Mr. Spice’s was a 
proper mode of calculation. Land in that neighbourhood had been gene- 
rally let at 2d. per square yard. I 

By Mr. Ricuarps: Twopence per yard is about as high a figure as it is 
ever let for. The ground for the Trinity House was an exceptional case; 
it was worth more to them than any other party. He thought that, if the 
gas-works were kept in tenantable repair, the place, at the end of 58 
years, would be just as good as it was now, and he had based his calculation 
upon that assumption. He would not say that the whole of the land— 
10,000 square yards—would sell in the market for £6590; but it was worth 
33 years purchase. He reckoned the value of the new land required 
at £2739; but it would be impossible to say they would get that if it 
were put up for sale—it would all depend upon what they wanted it for. 
There was a great difference in putting up land in small plots and large 
portions. It was more adapted for trade purposes and building cottages 
than anything else. It might come in for fish or salt warchouses. Land 
had been sold at 2d. per yard in that locality upon a 75 years lease, and 
with the condition to build cottages. 

By the Arsirrator: The land to be taken by the gas company was 
quite as good as the Exmouth Road, and, if put up by auction, would pro- 
bably fetch 2d. per yard. | 

Mr. Ricuarps: According to your calculation, the whole of the Denes 
would be worth £755,000. | 

Witness: Well, it will be a long time before it is sold for that. 

Mr. Samuel Aldred, auctioneer and land valucr, stated that he had 
been over the gas-works. He went with Mr. Spice, and their valuation 
agreed. He estimated the value of the land required by the value of the 
land now in possession of the company. He thought, if put up for a lease 
of 75 years, that 2d. per square yard would be a fair price. | 

By Mr. Ricuarps: Exmouth Road was in about the same situation. It 
was in the same part of the town. Did not know that any land had been 
sold there to Mr. Isaac Shuckford for 1d. per square yard. Mr. Shuckford’s | 
land was about the same value. If Mr. Shuckford’s land were let by auc- 
tion it would fetch more. The Admiralty land was of less value than that | 
required by the gas company. : | 

By the Arnirraror: In fixing this value, he had thrown out of consi- | 
deration the fact that the corporation were unwilling to sell, and that the 
gas company required the land. He had been guided by the fact that other 
land had fetched 2d. per yard. He had not valued land in other parts of 
| the country. | 

Mr. Riciarps then opened on behalf of the gas company. He asserted ' 
that the struggle in which they were engaged was more on behalf of the 
| public interests than for their own, and for this simple reason: They had, | 
| under their new Act of Parliament,» right to a per centage of 84 upon 
| their old capital, and 7} upon the new. Whenever the profits amounted 
| to more than that, under the Gas Clauses Act, they were bound to reduce 
the price of gas, and which they could be compelled to do; consequently, 
| the more money they were required to expend in the purchase of land and 
in inenrring other expenses, the longer would the period be postponed when 
they would be enabled to reduce the price of gas. He did not ask the cor- 
poration of Yarmouth to sell their lgnd for less than it was worth, but it 
| was more to their interests and the interests of the gas consumers that they 
| should sell it at a moderate price. He would impress this view upon them 
the more, as it would seem that the Board of Health were forgetting that, 
| by taking the course they had adopted, they were acting more against the 
| public than against the interests of the gas company. However, the ques- 
tion that the arbitrator had really to decide was—was the price put upon 
| the land required by the company a really fair market value? He would 
bring before the arbitrator surveyors, auctioneers, and land valuers of great 
experience, who would show what an excessive value had been placed upon 
the ground and works. He thought the calculations already produced had 
been very hypothetical, and he contended that it was utterly out of the 
| qnestion, and no fair criterion to compare this land with other ground let 
in Yarmouth. He was glad to know that the arbitrator was about to visit 
the ground, and then he would have an opportunity of judging for himself. 
Twopence per yard was the price charged for land in some of the best 
situations in the town. The town-clerk had himself acquired at a low 
figure the ground upon which Regent Terrace stood, and it would be seen 
that it was in one of the best situations of the town. 

Mr. Cory, interrupting, said he obtained that land in 1847, when he was 
quite unconnected with the corporation. | 

Mr. RicuArps did not for an instant impute anything wrong to Mr. Cory. | 
But, as he had obtained that land at a less figure than 2d. per yard, and in! 
one of tue best situations in the town, he thought it might be taken asa 
fair criterion in estimating the value of land eisewhere, in proportion to its 
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position. The land required by the company was not nearly so valuable as 
that required for the Admiralty. He was sorry that the corporation had 
exhibited so unfriendly a spirit towards the company, and had approached 
them in such a hostile attitude. An exorbitant price had been asked for 
land that was utterly useless for trading purposes; and at best only cottages 
could be erected upon it with any chance, at some remote period, of paying 
for the outlay of capital. Mr. Spice’s calculations as to the value of the 
land and the gas-works in 58 years time he (Mr. Richards) could not ap- 
preciate. It was avery difficult problem to solve what would be the value 
of anything 58 years hence. It might be, by the progress of science, that 
the manufactnre of gas might be done away with, and some new light in- 
vented, so that the present works of the company might become a positive 


encumbrance to them. It was most preposterous and absurd to estimate | 


by the present value what they would be in 60 years hence. 

The ArBirraror; It is also difficult to estimate the value of money at 
that period. 

Mr. Ricwarps: Sixty years was considered perpetuity, and was not 


entered in the tables at all. The depreciation in the value of gas-works | 


within the past 35 years had been evormous. Works had been erected more 
economically and more scientifically; and, instead of estimating by the 
futnre, the depreciation of the past should have been taken into account. 
It would be found that the total amount required—£7642—would have to 
be cut down toa very great extent. It should be borne in mind that the 
company, under the Act of Parliament, had a right to take the land at its 
fair market value, and unencumbered by considerations arising as to 
building. 


Mr. John Eagleton was then called by Mr. Ricnarps. He said he had | 


resided in Yarmouth for 16 or 17 years, and that during that time he had 
been constantly engaged in buying, and selling, and building houses. He 
had also bought a large quantity of land during that period. He was the 
owner of cottages. Was acquainted with the value of land in every part of 
Yarmouth, and he had had dealings with houses in most parts of the town. 
He had seen the land required by the company, and marked pink on the 


plan. Taking into consideration the size of the ground and its position at | 


the extreme south end of the town, he was of opinion that money could 
only be made of it by building cottages, That was a better mode ot laying 


out money there than for fish-honses. He had calculated that there was | 


room there for 5 rows of cottages. 23 in each row, with a frontage of 13 
feet, and 40 feet deep. Between each row he would give a roadway of 26 
feet. Assuming that the ground was let for cottages, he calculated 10s. 
per site for the first 52 sites, which would be £26 per annum; and this, at 5 
per cent., would give £520 as the purchase-money. Then he would take 63 
more sites at 7s. per site,or a ground-rent of £22. 10s. per annum, or a 
purchase at £441—total for the 115 sites, £48. 1s. per year ground-rent; or 
free from ground-rent, £961, and not one penny more. It should be borne 
in mind that there were no cottages so far south by several hundred yards; 
and some of the nearest, in Exmouth Road, were to let now. It was the 
best use that the ground could be put to. He had taken into consideration 
that the fish-market would be probably upon this side of the town, That 
had increased its value in his opinion. ‘The land was not adapted for villa 
residences. 

By the ArBirrator: The rent of the cottages would be from £6 to 
£7. 10a. 

By Mr.-Evans: He was formerly a master baker, but he was a gentlemar 
now. He did not owe any one a penny. Did not know that land had been 
let upon lease in Exmouth Road for 2d. per squre yard, to build cottages 
upon. He should think 2d. a heavy price. The land in question was 243 
yards from the Exmouth Road, and was not near so valuable. He would 
have nothing to do with leaschold property at any price, nor would he give 
2d. per yard for any land upon lease. Frechold was certainly worth 1d. 
more per yard than leasehold. 

By the Anpirraror: Did not think that the land would fetch £961 in 
the market. 


Mr. J. J. Isaac, a builder, residing in Yarmouth, and engaged in business 
for the past 11 years, said the land in question was best adapted for 
building cottages. He would build 5 rows, of 20 cottages each, so as 
to give ample air toeach. For the freehold he would give £9 for each site. 

By the Arsrrrator: He would not like to give more than £900 for the 
ground. If he did, he would not get much out of it himself. 

By Mr. Evans: The Jand would uot do for any other business. The 
average rental of the cottages would be £6. 10s. He had some land in Ex- 
mouth Road, but he did not make any profit yet. He believed he paid too 
much for it. He would not give so much for it again. He had made his 
valuation independently of Mr. Eagleton’s calculation. Himself, Mr. 
Eagleton, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Hulley, met together on the subject; but, be- 
fore anything was said as to their respective valuations, Mr. Fox proposed 
that each should mark his price on a piece of paper and turn it over on the 
table. They did so. Mr. Fox turned up the papers. Witness’s came up 
£900, Mr. Eagleton’s £960, Mr. Fox’s something more than that. On the 
assumption that the land was worth 2d. a yard as leasehold, he would give 
5d. per yard for the freehold. 

Mr. Thomas Foz, builder, stated that he had lived in Yarmouth for 20 
years. He had been continua!ly engaged in building, both on his own and 
other persons account. The ground in question was only adapted for cot- 
tages. He would build 138 cottages upon it. The utmost that he would 
give for the freehold of the land was £1050. He did not consider that a 
fish-market would be of any value to it. 

By Mr. Evans: The land has been in the market for years, but nobody 
would have it. 

By Mr. Riciarps: He would not mind giving more, if he thought he 
could put the screw upon the company, and get more out of them. Who 
wouldn't ? 


Mr. Thomas Gedge, county land valuer, said he would give £770 for the 
ground. He would build 110 cottages—some at a rental of £7, some at £5 
—the average wonld be £6. But he should never get anybody to go down 
there who was respectable. (A laugh.) A respectable man was one who 
could live without doing anything. 

‘ By Mr. Evans: Freehold land was worth half as much again as lease- 
old. 

Mr. Thomas Hulley, builder and architect, of Yarmouth, said the most he 
would give for the land would be £805. He concurred generally with the 
other witnesses. 

Mr. W. Butcher, auctioneer, of London and Norwich, gave confirmatory 
evidence, and referred to the vast depreciation in the value of the machinery 
made within the past few years. He instanced one case in which £26,000 
had been given for certain mills, which had since been sold for £6000, and 
were now again in the market. He did not know of any machinery that 
was as valuable now as it was 40 years ago. The progress of time pro- 








duced very many improvements that materially affected the value of 
machinery. 

Mr. George Child, who stated that he was a gas engineer of considerable 
experience, both in London and in the provinces, said it was most difficult 
to calculate the value of gas property 50 years hence. The original plant 
of the Yarmouth company would be of but little value or use to them now, 
and what was now of service might, in the course of time, become valueless. 
Fifty years ago, there was no idea of employing gas as it was at present 
used; and 50 years hence, the system now in use might become obsolete. 

By Mr. Evans: This gas company, he presumed, carried on their trade 
to the best advantage, and it was fair to calculate that they would adopt 
improvements as they were required. If kept up, they might be as valuable 
as they now were. 

By the Arsirrator: He could not fix any sum as to what the corpora- 
tion would be entitled for the reversion of this property in 58 years 
time: the value of iron might not be the same. 


This was the last witness examined; and the summing up of the counsel 
was appointed to take place on the following day. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 9. 

Mr. RicHARDs summed up on behalf of the gas company. He expressed 
his pleasure at the arbitrator having that morning visited the ground, so 
that he would be better able to judge of its comparative value. They had 
been told that 2d. per yard was the tip-top price for land in Yarmouth that 
was offered for sale upon lease, and the corporation had sold, or were about 
to sell, to the Admiralty the frechold Jf a large piece of ground immediately 
in front of the sea, and in a most valuable locality, for 2d. per yard, or some- 
thing less. It was, true, to be used as a recreation ground for naval 
Innatics; but no one could assert they would add much to or improve the 
trade of Yarmouth. This land was in a better situation than that required 
by the gas company. Last vear the corporation would have been glad to 
have got one-third the amount they now asked. It was asserted that the 
Jand was worth 2d. per square yard because it was contiguous to plots that 
had been leased at that price; but if that calculation were applied to the 
whole of the Denes, the corporation would have ground worth £750,000—a 
suin they were not very likely to get. He argued that the evidence he had 
adduced was valuable, because that by the other side was simply specula- 
tive; moreover, his witnesses had found their own conclusions without 
previous concert amongst themselves, and they had all deciared that the 
land was only suitable for the building of cottages. 

The Arsrrrator said he should Jike to hear the learned counsel discuss 
the question of compulsory sale. Would he admit that some allowance 
ought to be made in this respect? 

Mr. Ricwarps replied that that was a question entirely for the arbitrator 
himself. Far be it from him to say that, where valuable land was compul- 
sorily taken, adequate compensation should not be made; but in this case 
the land was waste and brought in nothing. Two years ago the corpora- | 
tion would have jumped at the price that Messrs. Eagleton, Fox, and others 
had put upon it. The evidence of Messrs. Spice and Co. was ingenious, but 
speculative, and it was absurd to estimate what the value of the works 
would be 58 years hence; it was more fair to argue that as the machinery 
of 40 years ago was worthless now, so the machinery of to-day would be 
worthless 58 years hence. 

Mr. Evans contended that the corporation, as guardians of the public 
interests, were perfectly justified in obtaining a fair price for their land, A 
large number of the inhabitants, especially in Gorleston and Southtown, 
had no interest whatever in the price of gas. The gas company required 
the land for their own private benefit, and it had been shown, in the evidence 
before the committees of the Lords and Commons, that the ground was of 
considerable mercantile value. He denied that his witnesses were deficient 
in local knowledge, and said they had in evidence what the adjoining land 
had fetched. In all probability, the works 58 years hence would be much 
more valuable than they now are. 

This brought the procedings to a close; and the arbitrator subsequently 
made an award, fixing the value of the land taken by the company under 
their Act at £4100. los. 





Mitscellaneous News, 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
City Court or Sewers, GuitpHALt, Tuespay, Jan, 5, 


At this, the first meeting of the court since the vacation, 

Dr, Lerueny presented the following report :— 

During the last three weeks the gas supplied to the City by the three companies 
has been, as usual, above the requirements of the Act of Parliament. The following 
are the particulars of the testings :— 

Illuminating Power in Standard 
Sperm Candles. 


Max. Min. Mean. 
CityCompmny . ... . 19°30 .°. . 1200. . © 15°87 
Chartered Company . . . 16°39 . . . 18909 . . . 14°63 
Great Central Company . . 16°00 , . . 197 . . . 13°54 


The chemical quality of the gas has been somewhat variable ; for although the gas 
of each company has been free from excess of ammonia, and from any trace of 
sulpuretted hydrogen, yet the proportion of sulphur in other forms has generally 
been excessive. ‘This is illustrated by the following table of the examinations for 
the last three weeks :— 

Proportions of Sulphur in 100 Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


Max. Min. Mean, 
(Grains.) (Grains.) (Grains.) 
GigGempeg .. + > « BY « o « BO 4 eo MS 
Chartered Company .. . 23°77 . .. WO ... 2 


Great Central Company . . 27°76 ... 165 .. =. 2°23 
The pressure of the gas during the three weeks has been as follows :— 
Pressure in Inches of Water. 

ax. Min, Mean. 

CityCompany ..... 21% . . BS «as .' 3 

Chartered Company . . , we ee a we ele 

Great Central Company , , w ba OS ele eo eS 

The report was referred to the General Purposes Committee for considera- 
tion. 


and 
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SALE OF GAS ACT. 
City or LonpoN QuARTER SESSIONS. 


At a Meeting of the Magistrates and Justices of the Peace for the City of 
London, assembled in Quarter Sessions, at Guildhall, on Saturday last, the 
9th inst.—the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the chair, ; 

The Crerk of the Peace (Mr. 8. R. Goodman) read the following 
report from the committee of magistrates appointed “tee court to carry 
out the provisions of the Sale of Gas Act in the City of London :— 

To Her Majesty’ s Justices of the Peace for the City of London, in Quarter Session 

duenbied, on Saturday, the 9th day of January, 1864. 

Whereas, at the Court of General Quarter Session holden for the City of London, 
on the 19th day of October, 1861, an order of reference was made to a committee of 
the whole court of justices for them further to carry out the Act of Parliament for 
regulating measures used in sales of gas. 

Your committee, in pursuance of the said order of reference, report that, from the 
12th of August, 1861 (the commencement of operations at the gas office), up to, and 
inclusive of, the 26th day of December last, 111,766 meters have been tested, o! 
which number, 12,505 have been tested since the 26th day of September last (the 
date of the last return); and, for these last-mentioned meters, fees amounting to 
the sum of £391. lls. have been received, which said sum will be duly paid to the 
Chamberlain of London to the t of the C issi 's of Sewers. 

Your committee further report that, in addition to the salaries already paid to the 
i and his assi 8, the following expenses have been necessarily incurred 


y) to Dec, 22, 











in carrying out the requirements of the said Act:— 
~~ _ Central Gas C 





's Comp 
‘Water (New River Company) to Dec. 25,1863 . . . 
Mr. Gravatt, stationer, for sealing-wax, &c. = 

Inspector, petty cash to Dec.28 . . . 1. ww ew 

Mr. Youle, clerk to the justices, fire-insurance, and other dis- 
bursementsmadebyhim . . . . . . 2. «© s+ « 8 

Your committee recommend that orders be made, in pursuance of the Statute, 
upon the Commissioners of Sewers for the payment of the several expenses incurred 
by them as aforesaid. 

Dated this 8th day of January, 1864, 

(Signed) Samvet Wirson, Chairman. 
W. T. CopeLann. 
J. CLARKE LAWRENCE. 
SELLs JoHN GIBBONS, 
ANDREW Lusk. 

Alderman Witson, in moving that the report be received and adopted 
and orders made upon the Commissioners of Sewers for payment of the severa 
sums therein referred to, said he was happy to inform the court that the Act 
of Parliament was working extremely ms | and was giving great satisfaction 
to the public, who were protected by it, as well as to the manufacturers of 
gas-meters. He might also state that, notwithstanding there had been four 
new offices opened in the metropolis since the establishment of that in the 
City, there had been a larger number of meters stamped during the last 
quarter by the corporation inspector than in any similar period since the 
passing of the Sale of Gas Act. 

Alderman CorELanD, M.P., seconded the motion, and said he could not 
allow the opportunity to pass without tendering to his brother alderman, 
Colonel Wilson, the expression of his thanks, in which he was sure every 
member of the court and every one of their fellow citizens would join, for the 
zeal, ability, and attention with which he had devoted himself, as chairman 
of the committee, to the duty of carrying out the provisions of this useful 
Act of Parliament. 

The Lorp Mayor, in putting the resolution, said he was fully prepared 
to say that he entirely coincided in the remarks which Alderman Copeland 
had made. He considered that the admirable way in which the office for 
stamping meters had been managed, and the great accommodation which 
had thus been given to the public, was mainly attributable to the time and 
attention which Alderman Wilson had given to carry out in the most minute 
'|and careful manner the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 





LORD ST. LEONARDS ON RATING. 

The following is a copy of a letter on the principles of rating, addressed 
by Lord St. Leonards to Mr. H. J. Castle and Mr. J. Nightingale, the 
valuers appointed by the parochial authorities to ascertain the rateable 
|| value of the property in Kingston-on-Thames:— 

October 16, 1863. 


Gentlemen,—As it will not be possible for you to come to a right conclusion upon 
the amount to which Boyle Farm should be charged to the poor-rate unless you are 
agreed upon the true constructions of the Acts of Parliament by which we are all 
|| bound, | think it right to call your attention to what I consider the law on the sub- 
ject; you will judge for yourselves how far you think I am right, and you can readily 
consult persons conversant with the administration of the poor law. This is nota 
private letter, and I shall probably print it. 

The Act which directs how the valuation is to be made is the 6&7 Wm. IV., 
c. 96, sec. 1, which declares arate bad unless upon an estimate of the ne¢ annual 
value of the several hereditaments rated thereto—that is to say, of the rent at which 
the same might reasonably be expected to be let from year to year, free of all usual 
tenant’s rates and taxes, and tithe commutation rent charge, and deducting there- 
from the probable average annual costs of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses 
(if any) necessary to maintain them in a state to command such rent. 

This Act was explained by the 25 & 26 Vic., c. 103, sec. 15, which enacts that the 
gross estimated rental for the purposes of the Act shall be the rent at which the 
hereditaments might reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free of all 
usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and the tithe commutation rent charge, if any:— 
** Provided that nothing therein contained shall repeal or interfere with the pro- 
visions contained in the lst sec. of the 6&7 Wm. I1V., cap 96, defining the net 
annual value of the hereditaments to be rated.” 

The 6 & 7 Wm. IV., cap. 96, sec. 1, is therefore still to guide us as to the net 
annual value; that is quite clear, The 25 & 26 Vic. cleared up what might be 
deemed ambiguous in the former Act when it speaks of net rent only. 

When, therefore, you have to estimate what gross rent a given property might 
reasonably be expected to let at from year to year free of all usual tenant’s rates, &c., 
you have first to ascertain the gross annual value, and then to deduct from it the 
usual tenant’s rates and taxes and tithe commutation rent charge, and the balance is 
the proper gross rental under the Acts of Parliament. 

But the Acts go further: and when you have fixed the gross rental with the proper 
deductions, then to ascertain the net annual or rateable value, you are to deduct 
Srom it the probable average annual costs of the repairs, insurance, and other er- 
penses (if any) necessary to maintain the property in a state to command such rent. 

I think that the Acts of Parliament have not been understood. It was, for ex- 
ample, said that an unfurnished house would be let better from year to year than 
upon a lease, because the tenant would not be liable to repairs; this, of course, does 
not apply to the valuation under the Acts, because the repairs are expressly directed 
to be deducted from the gross estimated rental. 

Now, then, to apply the law to the case of Boyle Farm. From the gross estimated 
value, as before, to be ascertained, the tenant’s rates, taxes, and tithe rent charge are 
to be deducted. ‘he appeal committee would not listen to the items, but, as made 
out by the actual payments, they amount (upon the £300 and £247 valuations, the 
old ones, that is up to the one in dispute) to £63. 13s. 5}d., and of course they would 
be largely increased by the new assessment if that is to stand. 

When the tenant’s rates, &c., are deducted, then, in the words of the Act, there is 
to be deducted the repairs, insurance, and other expenses (if any) necessary to main- 
tain the property in a state to command such rent. The insurance is £9. 4s. 6d. 
The repairs during the last year—that is, from October, 1862, to October, 1863— 
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amounted to £101. 2s. 14d.; the annual expenses of keeping up the High Road 
which is fixed by law on Boyle Farm, is about £20; and the annual average expense 
of keeping up the ground, including the taxes on the gardeners, is about £200. In 
allowing tor the deductions, it should be kept in view that if the lawns, &c., are to 
be estimated in their present state, the expense of keeping them in that state must be 
allowed, for unless constantly mowed, rolled, and weeded, they would quickly be- 
come a waste, and certainly not in a state to command the estimated rent. 

Mr. Castle, in his valuation, included the Paddock, which is simply pasture 
ground, and used wholly as such, and is upwards of four acres. 

The expenses of the last year’s repairs may be considered too high for an annual 
average, but it has been, and always will be, heavy; so the annual expenses for labour 
on the grounds might not all be allowed as a deduction, but a large portion undoubtedly 
should. I can by no computation, having regard to the Acts of Parliament, make 
the proper assessment on my property exceed the old assessment of £300 gross, £247 
net, even if the annual value were to stand at £460. In considering now how Boyle 
Farm should be estimated, you must necessarily look at the mode in which the other 
eg in the parish are valued. Twenty per cent. deduction has been allowed on 

ouses like Boyle Farm, including the land assessed with them ; for example, the 
next house to it, Capt. Emmett’s, is rated at gross £250 and £200 to pay upon, and 
Ember Court is rated at £250 and £200 to pay upon, and whoever looks at those two 

roperties with no further examination than mine received, would be struck with the 
injustice of fixing upon me twice the amount of poor-rate payable upon each of 
those properties. The deduction allowed to me is £56, which has not been ex- 
plained, nor can I make out upon what grounds it was fixed at that small sum. 

Upon inquiry, I believe it will be found that even under the new assessment houses 
in grounds and parks have been moderately assessed. I have evidence of two assess- 
ments in different counties, both of magnificent houses in parks—one was valued like 
Boyle Farm, at £300, and upon complaint by the noble owner was reduced by the 
Appeal Committee to £250—the other, with 24a. 2r. 4p., was valued in gross at £365, 
and the rateable value at £305. The large plantatione and lands were valued as such, 
and not in connexion with the house, Let these be compared with Boyle Farm, and 
less than 17a. of which upwards of 4a. are meadow or pasture. I must add that I 
pay income-tax on £300, and £190 inhabited-house duty, including la., and 
oo was confirmed upon appeal, with the approbation of the officer of the Inland 

venue. 

You are, of course, at liberty to show this letter to whom you think proper, as it is 
not, as I have already observed, in any respect a private communication. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Messrs. Castle and Nightingale. Sr. LEoNARDs. 

P.S.—I find my view of the Acts of Parliament exactly accords with that of a 
meeting of chairmen of parochial assessment committees held in Norfolk, as re- 
ported in the Times. Their resolutions were to the effect that— 

‘Gross estimated rental” is the rent at which property may reasonably be ex~- 
pected to let from year to year, the tenant paying the usual tenant’s rates and taxes, 
tithe commutation rent charge, ifany. That— 

** Rateable value” is the amount of the gross as above defined, after deducting 
therefrom the average annual expenses of repairs and insurance, with any other ex- 
pense which may be necessary to put property in a state to command rent, 





PHOTOMETRICAL POWERS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
By Prof. Witt1am B. Rocers, of Boston, United States. 
[From the American Journal of Science.) 

I send you a short account of my observations on the power of the electric 
light exhibited with such striking effect by Mr. Ritchie, on the evening of 
August 6, in this city. Through his kindness, I was enabled to make a 
more satisfactory measurement of the illuminating force of the battery at 
the State House than I had the means of doing on the occasion of its former 
exhibition on the 4th of July. 

The battery in question, consisting of 250 Bunsen elements, having each 
an acting zinc surface of about 85 inches, and grouped in 5 battalions of 50 
each, was arranged in the dome of the State House, and the carbon-light 
and the photometric apparatus prepared for the purpose were placed in line 
across the same apartment, commanding a range of about 50 feet. 

In view of the immense power of the light, as observed in the previous 
experiment, I substituted for the 20-candle gas-burner, used at that time as 
the standard of comparison, a unit 10 times as great, formed by the flame 
of a kerosene lamp placed in the focus of a small parabolic reflector, and 
throwing its concentrated light on a photometric screen of prepared paper 
fixed in front of it, at the distance of 5 feet. Before the observation, the 
lamp and reflector were so adjusted as to make the light cast on the near 
side of the screen equivalent by measure to the action of 200 candles. 

This was done by the intervention of a kerosene lamp, fitted up witha 
bridge of platinum wire for defining and restricting the height of the square 
flame. Such a lamp I find of frequent use in ordinary photometry, as, when 
suitably adjusted, it gives the light of about 8 standard candles, and thus 
transfers the measurement in the photometer to the wider divisions of the 
scale. Being suspended in a balance of ea construction, its rate of 
consumption enables us to correct for any slight departure from the assigned 
illumination. The lamp thus regulated was placed with its flat flame 12 
inches from the screen, while the lamp in the reflector was distant 60 inches 
—and the flame of the latter was adjusted until the effects on the screen 
were equalized. 

A platform, supporting the standard lamp and screen at the assigned dis- 
tance, was arranged to slide on a horizontal graduated bar, extending di- 
rectly towards the carbon points, so that the screen should receive the rays 
from the electric-light and from the reflector perpendicularly on its opposite 
faces. In making the observations, the platform was moved to and fro until 
the illumination on the opposite sides of the screen was judged to be equal, 
and then the measured ane of the two antagonizing lights from the 
screen gave by easy computation their relative illuminating power. 

By a series of such observations, it was found that the carbon-light had a 
force varying from 52 to 61 times that of the lamp with reflector, making it 
equivalent in illuminating power to the action of from 10,000 to 12,600 
standard sperm candles pouring their light from the same distance upon the 
surface of the screen. This, it will be remembered, is the effect of the un- 
aided carbon-light sending its rays equally in all directions from the lumi- 
nous centre, and falls vastly short of the illuminating force of the cone of 
collected rays which was seen stretching like the tail of a comet from the 
surface of the great reflector. Judging from some recent experiments on 
the power of such a reflector to augment the intensity of the light emanating 
from its focus, there can be no doubt that, along the axes of the cone, when 
brought to its narrowest limits, the illuminating force of the carbon-light, 
as displayed on the State House, could be rivalled only by that of several 
millions of candles shining unitedly along the same line. 

In the above-described observations, a thick screen was necessary, on ac- 
count of the great intensity of the lights to be antagonized. I need hardly 
say that the different colour of the two lights added much to the difficulty of 
the measurements, But, by marking in each case the extreme limits on 
either side, it was practicable to adjust the screen pretty accurately to equality 
of illumination. 

The only previous experiment of precisely the same kind which I can re- 
call is that of Bunsen, cited in the books, which was made with a battery of 
48 elements. In this the photometric equivalent of the carbon-light was 
estimated at 572 candles, or nearly 12 candles to the cell. My observations 
show a power more than three times as great, or about 40 candles to the 
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cell, a difference due, no doubt, largely to the more intensive battery at my 
disposal and the cumulative effect of its arrangement. I suspect, too, that 
the elements in Bunsen’s observation were of inferior size; but on this point 
I am without definite information. 





INAUGURATION OF THE NEW GAS-FACTORY OF NAPLES 
AT L’ARENACCIA. 
[From the Naples Industria Italiana of Nov. 23, 1863.) 

The general progress of society, and industry in particular, must derive 
great consolation from the new state of things in Naples. The spirit of 
association, already so much abandoned by us, recovers vigour, and great 
societies of every nature are now being formed, that serve to awaken the 
commerce, the industry, and the civilization of this vast metropolis. The 
city had been obliged to content itself for the last thirty years with a gas- 
service which was alike deficient in the quantity of light and in the mode 
of purification; and all the representations that were made upon the subject 
were in vain, until the present day, when the new gas company has given 
the gas purified by new and powerful means of separating the impurities. 

It was upon the 21st day of November that the new establishment inau- 
gurated the factory that it had very properly built at L’Arenaccia, where 
there were no houses, and the population had not reached. Prince Humbert 
honoured the society with his presence on the occasion, and he was received 
by the Chevalier de Martino, the Chevalier Meuricoffe, and Signor Balsamo; 
the first attended in his quality of chief of the council of administration of 
the society, and the other two as members of that body; by the Monsieur 
Hemery, director of the society, aud the Monsieur Colladon, engineer in chief. 
Amongst the persons invited were the Prefect, the Syndic of the town, the 
Colonel Buriola, and the notabilities of industry, and the press. In addi- 
tion to the religious service, the most interesting part of the celebration was 
the dinner given to about 400 workmen, at which Prince Humbert assisted. 
‘| At his arrival the whole body of men raised the cry of ‘* Long live Italy! 
Long live the King! Long live the Prince!” 

The concession granted to the Company Parent has a duration of sixty 
years; but the conditions imposed upon it are very onerous, of which the 
most costly one is the obligation of canalizing the city of Naples in a manner 
to light the whole of it. The total length of this canalization, when it shall 
be terminated, including the places and the large streets where it will be 
necessary to lay down a double row of pipes, will represent a length of about 
80 miles, English, of cast-iron pipes. As the works of digging and laying 
the above are more costly at Naples than in most other cities, the length of 





The gasholders will be at first three in number. One of them is already 
finished, and is in full work; the second will be terminated in December ; 
and the third in the course of the new year. The bells of the gasholders are 
executed of wrought iron, and the external cisterns of masonry and brick- 
work; their base, which is laid at 2 feet below the sea-level, presented ex- 
traordinary difficulties, and required the use of pumping-machinery of great 
power. In fact, although the company could only take possession of the 
land that was indispensable for their works in the month of May last, it has 
nevertheless already constructed eleven buildings, of which only three are 
not covered in. It has also constructed two gasholders, and a vast cistern 
for holding the tar, the wells, the piping, and the other works of the factory. 
In the interior , it has alreudy laid about 146,600 feet lineal of cast-iron pipe. 

All the plans and projects of the works and the canalization have been 
prepared by Monsieur Daniel Colladon, professor and engineer, already known 
as the designer of several similar works, He superintended their execution, 
assisted by his friend, Signor Deveze, who represented him in his absence. 
The principal works in wrought iron, as the roofs, the coke-towers, the re- 
servoirs, and the other parts of the machinery that were in metal, such as 
the purifiers, the washers, &c., were executed, upon the drawings ofthe Signor 
Colladon, in the great and magnificent factory of Macry, Henry, and Co. 
The other objects of metal that enter into the laboratory were constructed by 
Signor Guppy and Cie., and by Delamorte and Cie. The gasometers, the re- 
torts, the purifiers, the stores for the coal and coke, are executed, from the 
designs of Monsieur Colladon, by the Signori de Maria et Riccardi; the bridge 
that gives access to the factory, the houses for the workmen, and the offices, 
by the Signor de Salvo, 

Can this be a fable, or is it real history, that the great work of lighting 
Naples with gas has been executed in seven months? And why should the 
doubt exist? It has been done, because urged forward by a private com- 
pany, which will not rest until it sees its capital bringing in an interest. 
And we may note this also in praise of the company, that it did not rise from 
small beginnings to adapt itself to the wants of the place, but it rose with the 
full power to supply the wants of Naples, let them be ever so great, Nor 
did the company choose to inaugurate its working in a mean and under- 
hand manner; but it gave a dinner to above 400 workmen, when all the 
apparatus was in order. It has, therefore, deserved well of the country, 
whether for the great impulse that it will give the Neapolitan industry, or 
for the progress which it will cause the healthiness and the lighting of the 
town to assume. 





Dr. Hivurer’s ReEPort ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 


Company IN St. Pancras.—The illuminating power of the gas during last 
month was on the average equal to 13-3 sperm candles; the highest result 
was 14°3 candles, and the lowest 12°5. There were traces of ammonia con- 
stantly present; there were no traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. In 100 
cubic feet of gas I found 16°6 grains of sulphur; the Act states the quantity 
of sulpbur shall not exceed 20 grains in 100 cubic feet. 

Mr. Romans’ Report on THE ILLUMINATING PowzER AND PuRITY 
| OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE EpInBuRGH GaAsLIGHT CoMPANY :— 


canalization will thus require a greater amount of capital than is usually 
required, The city of Naples presents extraordinary obstacles for the light- 
ing of its streets, owing to the nature of the gronnd, and to the difference of 
level. The new factory is destined to illuminate streets 4} miles distant, 
and the quarters of the town that are placed at a difference of level equal to 
about 400 feet vertical height. 

To overcome the difficulties that attend the distribution, the engineer 
proposes to establish a main of about 1 ft. 8 in. in diameter, which should 
start from the works, and, passing the gate of Nolana, will go through old 



































Naples, to arrive at the Piazza Medina, or the lower part of the Via di ge | se ay 

Toledo. Half of this costly and difficult work is already done, and this power- oe | eb. | 3s 

ful artery has already passed the street Santa Catherina Spina Corona ; when it | : BS £58 | 2m te 
shall be ee works wilt . able gine ier to inundate the | cm ge | ees | gs eed | 
heart of Naples (that is to say, the Piazza del Plebiscito) witha real river : = | S21 SSS | Ea | 
of gas that vill amply suffice for the lighting of the town, let the progress —, staan + igi/Ssle Be | E ad i oom 
in the use of gas be ever so much extended. From this vast pipe there will | Burner,| 2 | $5 |-2°5 | S| sulphur. | monia. 
start the secondary arteries, that will conduct the gas into all parts of the | |S | 2s | 5 aa |= 

town. The cost of this special pipe will represent nearly half of the capital | aie |B a 

that the company will lay out in its canalization. a | 

A second principal line will start from the works, and will arrive at the | 1863. \Cu.Ft.} Grs. 
upper level of the Via di Toledo. This will form, in the centre of Naples, a | Dec.29Fm. 7to8 p.m. Fish-tail. 8/10) 5 | 30°22 | 120 Free. Tinged. 
circle from which the higher parts of the town will derive their gas. 

When, in acertain number of years, the gas-works shall have acquired 31 4 5to6 pm. do. do.) 5 | 30°96 | 120 do. _, Mo. 
their foreseen development, it will have four beds of retorts, forming a total | }S%+. : ; | ew Es Slightly 
of 450; and = ~ able pap ey about 1,765,500 cubic feet in the —- om. 3» Oe pico do. do.) 5 | 31°89 | 120 | do, | tinged. 
four hours. But during the first years its material of production will only be | 7 5to6 p.m.’ ' 4 29°7 20 . 
calculated upon the demand of 747,240 cubic feet yer twenty-four howe, tinea ae : | ila Tease - " 
which will require 224 retorts, and three gasholders, each of which will be | —————— —— nn -_ ii 

Average illuminating power during the above period, 30°69 sperm candles, 


able to store about 160,000 cubic feet of gas and the necessary apparatus for 
that quantity. Even now, the establishment of Arenaccia is, from its exten- 
sion, and from the importance of its principal works, the most important of 
the gas-works in Italy, and certainly it will be superior to those of Turin, 
Milan, and Venice, for the regularity of its canalization. 

The new gas-works are situated between the station and the new gate. 
The elevation of the position is about 16 ft. 6 in. above the level of the sea. 
It occupies the surface of 15 acres, and would admit of any extension that 
may be required. There are here built large court-yards, surrounded with 
the furnaces, great stables, and the residences of the employés ; and other 
buildings to contain the steam-engine, the exhausters, the apparatus for the 
washing and purifying of the gas, the condensers, the meters, and the regu- 
lators. All has been foreseen with a view to saving labour, and to give the 
workmen the degree of comfort compatible with the good organization of the 
service. The retort-houses are large and well ventilated; there is, moreover, 
established in connexion with them a place called the refectory, which will 
be devoted to the workmen off duty ; there they will have every convenience 
for their personal cleanliness and their respect for themselves. All these 
buildings are distributed with the order that gives them character; at the 
same time, they are of simple grandeur of the best style of industrial art. 
The visitor is desired to observe the roofs, that have been the subject of much 
conversation; they are of 66 feet span, and are solid and light; that over the 
benches of retorts is of wrought iron covered with tiles of the country. 

Each of these retort-houses contains 112 retorts, and is provided with 
a special ventilator, These ventilators are formed of rectangular vases, 
and surmounted with forty tubes of large diaraeter, disposed as the tubes of 
an organ. After this, there are two large cylinders at the sides, which are 
called the coke-towers, which are filled with fragments of coke and wood. 
The gas, issuing from the coke-towers, will pass through some washers that 
are formed upon an entirely new system of the engineer-in-chief, and are 
called “‘ oscillating washers,” in which the gas is subdivided into small por- 
tions, each of which meets a metallic layer constantly wetted with pure 
water; and comparative experiments have proved that the washers of this 
description deprive the gas more completely of the carbonic acid, the anmamo- 
nia, and the other impurities, than any of the washers hitherto tried. These 
works will contain two houses for the purification of the gas, in each of which 
will be situated eight great vessels of metal, where the gas will have to pass 
through layers of moss, of iron, and of the hydrate of lime, to ensure the 
purification. The company will establish two station-meters; that which is 
already in work will suffice to register the quantity of 420,000 or 500,000 
feet in the twenty-four hours. 





each consuming 120 grains per hour. | 

New ApporntmMents.—Mr. H. Banister, the deputy-superintendent of 
the Chartered Gas-Works, Westminster, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
F. J. Evans, as engineer of that station, in consequence of the appointment 
of the latter as engineer-in-chief of the company. Mr, Banister is favour- 
ably known as the writer of a useful and popular little volume on “ Gas 
Manipulation.” Mr. W. H. Warner, of Bath, has also been appointed 
manager of the gas-works at South Shields. 

FaTaL Explosion aT THE City or Lonpon Gas-Works.—An accident 
occurred at these works on Wednesday last, which resulted in the death of a 
labouring man named George Bull. It appears that the deceased was engaged 
with another man in the vicinity of one of the company’s large gasholders| 
when, from some unexplained cause, an explosion took place from the well 
at the side through which the inlet and outlet pipes to the gasholder pass. 
It did not at all appear, from the evidence at the inquest, how an explosive 
compound could have been formed in the well, as the company’s engineer 
deposed that the pipes were in a most perfect state of repair, and one of the 
workmen said he had that morning lifted up the iron cover for the purpose 
of seeing whether there was any water in the well, and he did not then per- 
ceive any accumulation of gas there. The top of the well was used asa 
thoroughfare, and in consequence of the frost there had been for soine days 
previous a pail of burning coke kept at a distance of about,4} feet from 
the well for the purpose of thawing the pump. It is suppose that a piece 
of the burning coke must have dropped from the pail and have found its way 
down the hole in the cover of the well through ef ort the key passes. After 
the accident the iron-work of the well was found to be injured, but the gas- 
holder itself was not touched. The immediate cause of the death of the 
deceased was severe injury of the head, he having been blown a considerable 
distance by the force of the explosion. The jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased was killed by an explosion of gas, but how the said explosion was 
caused there was no evidence to show. 

GasLicut FRoM A NEw Sovurce.—An eccentric philosopher at Bombay 
proposes the lighting of his city by gas manufactured from dead Hindoos. 
He says each body would yield 200 cubic feet of gas—stout ones would yield 
much more. Now, 8 rupees (16s.) per 1000 cubic feet would be a moderate 
charge ; therefore, in a monetary point of view, it is calculated that the 
scheme would pay. Gas originally meant spirit—we suppose the light thus 
obtainable might be called the shining spirits of deceased Hindoos. A simi- 
lar suggestion has been seriously made in Australia, and an association has 
been formed at Sydney for promoting its adoption. 
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Share List of Gas Companies. 
(Directors and Managers of Gas-Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions in the following List.) 
The Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
fran ‘Amount Div. | é ‘Amount] Div. Amount! Div. 
No. (32, Name paid per | Price No. |Z€ Name | paid per Price No Name paid per Price 
of 3a | or wa | oy | pe ot |= or | up Cent. per of . or up | Cent. r 
Shares 2 & Comranyr. oper oy Share: Ee Company. } per a Share. [ Share: ae Comrany per | per Share. 
issucd. | 4 Z| | Share. (Annan, issued | £ E | Share. |Annum. issued.| 4 & Share. |Annum. 
: Sil nicleimckbsetiasoaecoeeatie ———_—— _ ase Be eas wigs 
£| SNGLAND. ade sil & od £ £ sale eel & ad £ 6 3A& sal& od 
360] 5 |Aberavon (Lim.).{ 5 00! 6 00) 5 00 [89700i/|Sk.| Brentford .. . All. | 5 10 (/100 00 20| 25 [Congleton . . . .J25 0() 5 00) 31 00 
sberdare, . . | | 1340) 20 = , preference. 20 0 0; 5 0 U) 20 00 320) 5 Conway (Limited). 5 Ot i; 6 00 
400 5 jAbergele (Lim. ).| 004 00) 5 00  : eer 3 00/5 00) 3 00 Corsham. .... ' 
Aberystwith ... | | a. REY - 1600) 25 |Coventry. .... 25 0¢€)/ 8 00 35 00 
530 W Abingdon . ‘ho 00/6 06 12 00 Bridge, near Cant. | | 25 | Do.,newshares.|25 0 0] 7 10 0, 
1050) 10 Accrington G.§ W. 110 00& Bns.! 15 00 Bridge-end, Glam, | 200) 10 ‘Cowbridge, . . .|10 06/3 00 5 00 
1050 10) Do.,newshares,/10 00 | 15 00 |Bridgnrth( 1.) £5000! | 506! 10 [Cowes . ..... 10 00} 5 O00 
2100 5 | Do., do... .|5 00 / 7100 200) 50 |Br idgwater 50 00 7 00 50 00 Cradley Heath . . | 
2100 5) Do, do. 1 00 / 1100 400) 10 | | Bridlington 10 00,7100 12100 Cranbrook. £1900 5 00) 
2100. 2,' Do., eee 10 0 0150 450) 10 |Bridport. . . . . 10 00 7100 Crawley . 4100 
1200, 5 Airdale (Limited) |, 0010 00 8100} 6000) 5 | Brierly Hill . 5004 00 5 26 Crayford& Bexley. 
300 5! Do.,newshares. 0 1008 00 a REE | 420 Crediton. .... 5 06,5 00 6 00 
24 75 'Aleester.... . ‘75 00 4 00 80 00 Brightlingsea (L )! 225! 10 Crewkerne. . . ..10 00) 5 00,10 00 
128 10 |Aldborough(Lim.) 10 00, 5 0 0, $375} 20 | Brighton, . . . ..2 20 00 8 100) 29to31 Cricklade(L. )£1000, | 
300) 6 | jAlfreton..... 1/6 005 00 5100 675, 20 | Do., newshares. 4 068106 7 00 200) 10 Croft & Hurworth-! - | 
(on ee | 4015! 20 | Brighton § Hove. 20 00 8 0 0, 29to3l | | 00 
| {Alston Moor . . .| | | | Brmsembe. & Chal- 1200| 1 Crook (Limited) 0 oj10 00 150 
250 Alton ...... 10 0010 00 12 00 ford.(L.) £3000) | | j Croston ( Limited). | 
1600 3 (Altrincham, | 5 00,6 00 6 00 191250 Sk.! Bristol United . | Stock.' 9 10 0 184to 185 251) 5 Crowland ae Be 0| 7 06) 
‘Amersham... .} | | 300} 5 Briton-ferry ...|5 00 j 181/ 10 Crowle, Lincoln .'10 0 0,10 0 0| 
lAmlweh (Lim.) | || | } 150) 8 |Brixham.”. . . . 1$ 005 00 4000; 5 Croydon Commrel.| 5 0010 00,10 00 
170 10 |Ampthill. .... 10 00/4 00 9 00 |Broadstairs, . . .| | Cuckfield, , . . .! | 
350 et Andover. ... .| 10 00 6 006, 12 00] 1000; 5 |Bromley, Kent . 5 009 00 256, 20 Dartford. .... 20 0 0) 7 00 27 00 
358 eee 5 002100 2150 556} 5 | Do., new shares, 1009 00 700/ 5 Dartmouth (Lim.)) 5 00/6 00 5 50 
230 103) Arundel .....| 1010010 00 10100 Bromsgrove . } 125) 20 Daventry. ... ./2 20 0 0} 5 00 24 80 
250 10 Ashbourne, Derby. Pe 00 6 00 13100 100; 10 |Bromyard (Lim. ) 10 00 165) 10 \Dawiey .... ...+ 10 005 00:10 00 
292 5 |Ashburton’. . . 005 00) | |Broughton .. | 346] 5 Dawlish || | | 5 00.8 00 7100 
84 30 |Ashby-de-la- Zouch 30 00 6 00 120) 10 | LS ae 10 00 4 00, 8to9 1200} 10 Deal & Walmer, ..10 06 6 00 10 00 
700 10 |Ashford(L.), Kent'10 00 6 00 11100 'Brymbo eee a | 1200) 1 Deddington. . . 1 00 | 
1600 30 |Ashton-und-Lyne.\30 0010 00 60 00 |Brynmavr . .| | | | Dedham (L.) £1000 
590 5 /Atherstone. ...|5 009 00 8100 100} 25 | |Buckingham . . .25 00 6 00, 26to027 Delph, Yorkshire . | | 
|Attleborough . . . | | | 3untingford (Lim.), | 500} 6 Denbigh... . . 6 005 00 6 00 
/Axminster , | | 500; 1 Burly-in- Wfde(L) 100° 5 00 110 1550) 25 Derby .... ¢.25 0010 00 53 00 
200 20 Aylesbury "* ‘lo 00 5 0021 00 |Burnbam(L) Essex Dercham. .... | 
150 10 |Aylsham (L. :), Nrfi 10 00 5 00 12100 ‘Burnham, Somers. | 7000' 5 Deronport. .. .'5 00'9 00) 9 00 
3093 10 Bacup ( Rossendale} & Bns. 1600} 5 | Burslem § Tnstll. 5 0010 0 9 OOF 3000, 5 Do.,preference.|3 005 06 3 00 
| _Union)ordinary 10 00 5 00) 17 00] 2240; 5| Do.,newshares.. 5 900 7106 7 OOF 7400, 5 Dewsbury§ Batley 5 0010 06 10 00 
600 10| Do., preference.|10 00 5 00 17 00 440, 24 ‘Burton, Westld(L)| 2100 3700 Do.,newshares.. 5 007100 7100 
2597 10 Do., newissue .,5 00 5 00 8100 1200, 10 | Bury St. Edmnd’s 10 0010 00 17100 | ee ans a 
300 5 |Bakewell..... 5 005 00 8 OOF 1800 10 | Do.,newshares. 3 007100 4 40 j Dolgelly...... \ 
200 10 |Baldock ..... 10 005 00 10 00 303! 10 ‘Buxton (Limited)..10 00 7 100, 14 00 160! 10 Donnington 10 00 5 06 10 00 
1000 10 Banbury (Limited) _ 00 710015 00 150; 10 ; ee tas ae eae 10 07 00 12 00 340° 25° Dorchester 25 005 00 380 00 
2150 10 |Bangor ‘Gas§ Wr. 00 5 0010100 187| 5 |Callington....,5 00 | 56 00 120| 25 Dorking... . . 4 00 5 0025 00 | 
'Barmouth (I £1500 { 215) 10 [Calne, Wilts. . .'10 00 6 00/10 00 Donnington, Linc. | 
260 10 Barnard Castle. .16 90 5100 10150 Calverley (L) York. | 192) 25 Douglas, I. of Man 25 00 8 00 30 00 
soo 5 |Barnet...... 006 00 5100 Camborne... . | 219457, Sk, Dover ass te ica hess 10000 6 00108 00 
Barnsley. , £6000 7100 600) 50 |Cambridge. . . .'50 0010 00,99 090 409} 10 Do.,newshares, 5 006 00 6 O00 
109 20 Barnstaple. . . . 20 00 7 100) 160) 124) Do.,newshares, 1210010 014! 22100 500) 10 Dowluis (Limited). 10 008 0012 00 
'Barrw-in-F, G. &W & Bns.! 640} 84] Do., do... .|/4 0010 00 6 00 25| 60 DownhamMarket. 60 00 7100 
1158 2 |Barton-on-Humb, 2 00 5 00 2 09 240| 50 | Canterbury G§W.'50 00 | 56 00 | eter nn, 
120 25 |Basingstoke .. .25 00 8 00) 30to34 240) 25 Do., newshares..25 00 ) £6 28°00 | Droitwich .... | | 
2500 16 |Bath, Ashares,/16 00 8 00 )37 10 Of 240) 124) Do., do, . ./12 100 { 14 00 500' 20 Droylsden... .10 00 | 
2500 8) Do., Bshares.;8 00 7 00 ( united} 240) 6]] Do., do. . .|6 50)! | 7 00 GOO) 30 Dudley. . 2... 30 00 6 60 38to40 
2500 10 Do., Cshares. 9 007 00 13 50 800! 25 |Cardiff, Ashaures. 25 0010 00 42 00 1500) 20 Dukinfield . 11 0010 00) 22 100 
Battle . . . £2000) 6 00 soc! 25 | Do., Bshares.25 00 8 00) 388 00 200,10 Dunmow. .... 10 005 0010 00 
56 263 Bawtry ..... 26126 6 00 2% 00 Cardigan (Limited) | | Dunstable... . | | 
Beaminster, 160} 25 |Carmarthen . . .25 00 5 09) 30 00 900/10 Durham... . . 10 0010 00 £2 
716 10 Beccles Gas & Wr. 10 00 2100 Carnarvon, ... | 90010; Do.,newshares, 510010 0 0 } 26 
Bedale, Yorkshire, | Carshalton . 250) 10 Dursley, Glouestr.|9 00 6 00 9 50 
300 300 Bedford wee e oes ON 4 00! 20 00 a S 6 |Castlecary . . 6 00 | 5 00 156) 5 Easingwold 5 00,5 00) 
390 10 Bedworth 10 00 5 00 10 00 200' 10 |Castle Donnington 10 00 6 00 12140 400! 10 Eastbourne, . ..10 00 5 00 11 00 
300 3 Belford ..... 13 00 ; 1100 249 ‘ Castleford . . 5 005 00) 5 00 90| 20 East Dereham | 120 00 5 0 0! 21 00 
350 10 ‘Belper. ..... 10 0010 00 14 00 400} 5 |Castletwn, T. of M. 5 005 00 54 to 5} 356; 5 Kast Grinstead , 5 006 00 5 00 
Berkhampstead, .| 620; 2 |Cawood(Limited). 2 00 4 00) Easton (Limited) ; 
1086 10 Berwick &Tdmth./10 00 7 006 13106 jChatteris. .... | 1200) 5 East Retford . '5 0010 00 7100 
120 20 |Bewdley..... 16 005 00 16 00 300; 10 Cheadle ..... 10 00 5 0010 00 Eckington & Mos- | | 
200 10 Bicester ..... 10 005100 11 00 200! £0 ‘Chelmsford. . . .50 00 8 00; 70 00 boro’ (L.) £2500 | | 
330 10 Bideford. .... 10 00 6 0010100 200| 25 | Do.,newshares. 25 00 8 006 35 00 Egremont, Cumb.; 
\Biggleswade | | | | 2500| 16 |Cheltenham, Ash. 16 00 8 00; 703) 64 Elland. ..... 6100 8 0010 00 
Billericay . . . .| | 2500| 8 | Do., Bshares. 8 007 00! 800) 5 Elsecar (Limited). 5 00 5 0€ 5120 
6000 5 |Bilston, ..... 5 008 0060, 7126 Do., new shares, 7 00 | en, re | 
200 10 Bingham, ... . 10 00 4 00 500] 10 |Chepstow, A sh, | 200) 10 Seneets ee ey 
\Bingley . . £7400 4 00 200/10  Do., Beshares. | 400; 5 Enfield... ... }5 065 00) 5 oo 
| Birchington (Lim.) |\Chertsey (see Co. | | Epping rs - | 
1200 80 Birmingham,Ash. 80 00 9 00140 00 | &General, Lond) | 300; 19 Epsom & Ewell. 00 
400 8 | Do.,° Bshares.'8 009 00 14 50 | (Chertsey Cons, (L.) | | ee 
500 40 Do.jnewshares. 40 00 710058 00] 230,10 Chesham... . 10 00 5 06 10100] 325/10 Eton—Can.G.(L).10 00 5 900 10 00 
1250 40' Do., do. . .'10 00' 7100 20 0 0 {800007| Sk. Chester United. . Stock, 10 00182 00 700) 10 Evesham (Lim.),)10 00/6 00: 93 to10 
2400 50 |Birmnghm.gStaf.50 0010 00100 0 0 |246507! ,, | Do., preference.) ,, 7 eae dete 1600) 25 Exeter... ... 25 00 8 06) 40to42 
2400 25 Do.,newshares. 25 0010 00 50 00 535| 10 | Do.,newshares,10 00 7 00 14 00 250) 10 Exmouth. ... .| 10 005 090 19 00 
7020 20 | Do., do. . ..20 0010 00 38 80 250} 5 Chester-le-Strect.. 5 00 6 00 5 00 241 dl. ee 25 005 00 95 99 
12500 28 | Do., do... .|1 007100 4 26 [192007/Sk. ChesterfieldG.§W 10000 5 00178 00 170 10 Fairford. . . . . [10 00,3 0 0; 
950 16 ‘Birstall ..... 12 0012s.6d. 12 00 400) 50 Do.,newshares. 50 00 5 00 52 00 | Fakenham (L)£3500 | 
Bishop’s Auckland per sh, Chestertn.(L)£2000 | 100) 38 Fareham... . . 38 005 00 
180 10 |Bishop’sCastle. .10 00.5 0010 00 240| 25 (Chichester. . . .25 00 6 00 31100 120| 25 Farnham, .. . | 25 0010 06 49 00 
230 10 |Bishop’s Stortford 10 00 5 0010 00 | Chippenham . | Farnwth § Krsley. | 
Bishp’s Wlthm (L) 329| 10 Chipping Nort. ome ) 10 00 5 00 | Farringdon, , . | | 
6000 15 Blackburn, Ash. 15 009 006 27 00 100; 10 Chipping Ongar .10 00 2100 5 00 140) 50 Faversham, . . ./50 00/6 0 0) 
6000 15! Do. + Bshares.,;2 006150 5100 838! 20 Chorley .....20 00 7 uO, 27 00 | Fazeley (L. ) £3000! 
Blaenavon G. &W.| | j Chowbent, Lanc. 120) ¥ Fenny Stratfd.(L.) - 005 0041 oo 
Blandford ! Christchurch . . am F | SIRS ete 005 008 5 00 
Blyth & Cowpen .| 200, 5 ChurchStretton(L) 5 0 0 | 5 00 10 Folkestone | : “10 0010 00/45 oo 
Bodmin ..... 680| 10 Cirencester... .10 00 5 00/11 00 40 10 Do, newshares.| 8 0010 0013 90 
ndgnor ar ig Clay Cross . & Ens | 280; 5 Framlingham . 2 00/5 00 5100 
100 19 \Polsover., .... 109 00 10 00 357; 10 Cleckheaton, Ash: 10 00 7106 1155) 1 Frodsham (Lim. )-|, 06,2100 1 99 
2909 16!\Bolton. ..... 1610010 00 40 00 357/10! Do. Bshares.10 00 7 100 160; 25 Frome... .. . 007100 
7166 16) Do.,newshares,|3100 6100 5 50 357/| 10 Do., new shares. 2100 7100 166, 25 Do., new shares, boo 00! 710 0! 
Roro’bge(L)£15000 350 10 Clevedon, ... . 10 00 4100 10 00 f12000/ Sk. Gainsborough . .{ All | 6 00132 to115 
800 10 Boston . ...10 00 8190 { Clitheroe... .. | 400 20 Do., newshares,| 7100 6 00) g 108} 
1200 10, Do.,new shares. 8 wo 1132| 5 Cockermouth. ...5 00 5 00) 5 50 170, 10 Gillingham (Lim.) | 
[Botesdale (L', Suff. | 300| 5 Coggeshall... 15 006 | 43 tod Per oo See 10 003 00) 
20 «5 Boughton. Blean .| 5 00 5 00 5 00 900, 20 Colchester . . . .20 00 7 00 24 00 103-9 Glastonbury 25 004 00415 00 
193 10 Bourn...... 10 005 00 | Coleford, Glocester | 600, 10 Glossop 10 0069 0 0) 16 00 
Bournemouth Gs. &| | Coleshill (L.) £2000) 600) 2 | RES ay 5 00,9 00 g oo 
Wr.(L) £10,000 160 10 Collingham (Lim.) ‘a 00 5 00,10 00fF 1800 10 Do., new shares, 6100 7100) § 100 
160 10 Brackley. .... 10 00,6 00 10 00 | Collumpton | 1006; 25 Gloucester, Ash, 25 0010 00) 42 06 
{Bracknell (Lim.) . | | 328} 5 Colnbrook, Middex.. 5 00 5 00) 5 00 856, ~9 | Do., Bshares,/18 15 0) 7100) 95 96 
‘Bradford, Wilts 15; 20 Colne, Lancashire 20 0 0 36 00 260| 20 Godalming. . . 20 00/5 09 90 00 
25 Bradford, Yorksh.\25 0010 00 49 00 15¢ 10; Do., 4 shares./10 00 18 00 300 | | Do.,new shares. 15 00/5 00 5 a9 
Braintree... . . 150} 5: Do., } shares.’ 5 00 £10 9 00 100} 20} Do., do, 18 0G | 
Brampton, Cumb 150} 5 | Do., Ashares.; 5 00) 9 00 100} 5 | Do., do, ;2 0 } 
| Brandon, Suffolk | 15¢| 5 | Do., Bshares.| 5 00 | 9 00 623; 5 |Gomersal. 5 00/6 00 6 76 
579; 10 |Breeon (Limited) [10 0010 06 18 to20 150} 5 | Do., C shares. | 2 00 5 00 } |Gorleston & Sthdn | | | 
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ig g a Amount Div. | . 2) Amount Div. | ¢| !Amount Div. | 
le¢ | Name paid per | Price No fe sae paid per | Price =| Name | paid per Price 
No. Ev] or up | Cent. per of 27 up = per é } or up | Cent. | per 
Shares/ = Companr. r per Share. [Shares ee Cenvane. “sed Share . Comrany. per I Share 
issued.| < & Share. Annum. issued. < Pa ® i. Share. Aunum 24 | Share. jAnnum.| 
‘ 1 ' ! 
& £ sadjh ad & s | # | |£ sd od £sd | £ | le su) sd £ sd 
Gosport .... | } |Kirby Lonsdale. } | 1500) 10 | Wandswth§Ptny..10 0 0 
450) 20 |Grantham , 20 00/7 00) 28 00 | _ |Kirkburton, ‘| | 1500; 10 | Do., new shares. | | | 
1000; 20 |Gravesend. , . .'20 00) 5 00) 21 00 330 5 Kirkham, Lanc.| 5 00!4 00 5 00] Qun00 10 |Western (L.}A sh./10 00/10 0 0! 16} to17 
| Grays Thurrock | | 330! 2)! Do.,newshares.! 2100/4 00 2.0 5]10000 10| Do., Beshares.| 4 0010 00 84 t09 
643) B Gt. Berkhampstd.! 5 00/6 00 5100 200 10 Kirton-in-Lindsey 10 00 5 00 10 luv] 2777; 5 West Ham... .|5 00 | 
1000) a Grimsby. .10 0010 00,16 00 200' 5 Knighton. . . (L.)| 5 00} | 13223: 5 Do., new shares. | 
1000] '6 64) Do., new shares.| 4 10010 0 0) 40] 1000) 10 Knottingley .. . | Wt. London June. 
700, 5 |Great Harwood, ..5 00 4 5 0! 470) 314 Lancaster .. . "13110060 0 38 00 | | (Lim.) ) £13, 500, 
280; 5| Do.,newshares.| 1 0 0, 4706gs.| Do.......|6 6060 0 7120 2 | 
210) 10 iGreat. Marlow Ww 005 00 10 00 he 1515050 019 00 | Long Buckby (L.). ).! 
| , |Great Torrington . 50! 25 Langport... .. 25 0040 015 00] 120 10 LongSutton(Lim.)10 00 7100 11 tol2 
450) 5 Great Wigston. . 5 00 6 00 | Launceston, . | 2000 5 Longton(Lim). .{|5 007 00 5100 
150!) 1| Do.,newshares.. 1 00 6 06 | Lea Bdge(seeC&G. ) | Longwood, near | 
1300; 10 iGuernsey.. .... 9 ©0610 00 17 007 1000! 20 | Leamington Privrs'20 9008 00 26 00 | Hudderstield. | 
352) 25 Guildford, Ash, 25 00 250, 20! Do.,newshares,|20 00 5 00 20 00 250' 5 Lostwithiel. .. .| 5 00)! | 6 0 
a 3| Do., Bshares.; 5 00 | 213) 10 Leatherhead . . ./10 00 5 00 10 00 250, 1 Do., newshares.| 1 0 0 1 00 
Do., new shares. | Pere { | | 1422. 6 Loughborough. .| 6 00° 8150 11 00 
25 100 Guisborough .. (55 0010 00 |Leeds Old Comp—| | 244. 6 | Do.,newshares.' 3 00) 8 150 
i Hadleigh Cons .(L) | 190200' Sk. Consolidated stk. £100 | 6 00 1164-1173 240| 35 |\Lewth ...... 25 0010 00 29 00 
240, 5 |Hadlow(Limited).| 5 0 6 | } | Leeds } How Comp—| 2500 10 Lowestoft G.s W. 
140| 10 |Hailsham . . . .|10 00 6 00 10 00 [450007 Old stock. . £100 rs 0 0.198 to200) 611) 5 \Ludlow Union . .| 5 0 05 00 5 50} 
40 50 |Halesowen. . . “60 00 6 00 350007! | Meowde. ..«.. | £100 | 0 0 118 to 12 250) 5 | Do., pref. shares 5 00 5 00 
300, 5 |Halesworth .. .| 5 00 7100; 6 00] go00| 6} Do.,A shares, .| 6 50 73 to74 640 10 |Luton...... 10 00,7100 12 00 
240; 5 |Haltwhistle (Lim. ) 5 004100 5 OOF 6500! 5| Do.,Bshares. .| 2 00 6 003tojpm. | | '& Ins. 
| Hampton, .... | } |Leeswood (Lim.) ‘} | 640 5! Do.,preferential 5 004 00 5 00 
1000| 10 |Harrogate. . . “he 00 8100 13100 3900' 13 |Leicester. . . . . 13 0010 0 0 244 to 254 640, 5 Do.,newshares.. 5 00 7100 6 O00 
1000; 3 Do., new shares. | 368 8100 4100 3900. 10 Do., new shares./10 00) 7100 15 tolé | } & Bns. 
900 Vf } Do, do. . .| 1100 dis.toils.| 9990 10 | Do.,newshares.|4 007100 7 00 100 20 |Lutterworth . . .20 00,6 50 25 00 
6800 § | Hartlepool GS Wsi5 007 00 6176 | Freee |7 00 | |Lydney (L.) £3000) ; 
3322) Do.,newshares.| 5 00 7 00 6176 4261! 21 |LeightonBuzzard.|21 00'5 00 25 00 63 20 |Lyme Regis . . .|20 00) 4 00/20 00 | 
9878) 3 | Do., do...) 11007 006 500' 10 ‘Leominster. . . ./10 00 8 00 10 00 120} 25 |Lymington. . . ./25 005 00 25 00 
1000; 1 ‘Hartley Wintney, | 1 00, 2 10 0 21s.to23s.J 330 25 |Lewes, Ashares./25 00'8 00 31 50 OE. «> oe | 
| |Harwich . (Hants | 644' 5| Do., Beshares.; 5 00 6 50 300, 10 |Maidenhead . . 1110 00 5 06 10 00 
662| 6 |Haslingden. . . ..6 0010 00 10 00 245, 5 Leyburn, Yorksh.| 5 0 0 | 6 00 500| 25 |Maidstone, Ash.|25 0010 00, 45 00 
343) 6 | Do., A shares. {4 0010 00 6 00 ! Leyland, Lancash.! 110 00! 500, 25 | Do., Bshares,/25 00 20 004 
1840 25 (Hastings and St.) | 250| 20 Lichfield. .... 120 0010 00 40 00 | 25! Do.,new shares. 7100 
| Leonard’s 5 009 00 $20, 25 |Lincoln . .. . 25 00 & Bns.| 70 00 204 23 |Maldon 0 0) 27 00 
180, 10 |Hatfield . . . . .| | Le ( of 12/6 200 10 |Malmesbury . 100) 5150! 
} |Harlow & Swbgewh| | | 300° 5 |Lindfield(Limited); 5 90) 8 00) 5 00 | Malpas (Limited) | 
500| 5 |Havant...... 15 003 00 5 00 940| 5 |Liskeard. .... : 00,7100 6 00 | {Malvern Link 
120 10 | ‘Haverhill .. . .110 00 5 00 10 00 240) 5 |Littlechampton . 0010 00) 5 00 | |Manningtree . . } 
244. 5 |Haworth..... 15 00 5 50 | Sk. | Lie erpool U lnited | “¢100 10 0 iy 211 to 213; | 13 Mansfield £5000 110 00 
|  |Hay (L.), Brecon .| 1251 Do. }share. 25 00 152} to52§f 150 10 |Mansfield Wadhse.|10 0 0 
Haydon Bridge . -! 259 5 \Liandovery (Lim.)' 1100 7 00 | |Mareh . .{‘Thanet)| | | 
6000 1 |He en Bridge. .| 1 005 00 1 66 761, 10 LiandudnoG.&W.10 00 5 00 | Margate (see I. 0! j 
170 10 |Heckington (Lim.) 10 00 /10 00 | Llanelly . . £3000 | Market Drayton . | | | 
|Heckmondwike . . | | Lianfyllin(L) £2000 | | 132, 25 Market Harboro’ .|25 00 7 00,35 00) 
120, 10 |Hedon (Limited) : jee 00 3 00 Llangollen . | | | Market Weighton.| | 
145) 12 |Helston ..... 00 9 00 250 10 |Llanrwst(Limited). 9 15 05 00 9150 \Markyate St. (L.).| | | 
250 10 [Hemel Hempstead to 0604 00 7 00 | ee | | | {Marlborough . . .| | | | 
300, 10 |Henley (Limited) . 10 006 00 190 00 | —_— | 150 10 |Marsden(Lim.). .j10 00! 5 006) 10 00 
|Hereford. £10,000 4100 | Loxpon Comps. :—! | 650, 10 {Maryport -.. 10 007 O06 12100 
300 10 Herne Bay. . . .110 00 6 ©0 11 00 5000, 10 |Anglo-Romano (en 500) 5 | Matlock Baths . .| 5 00 | 
1300, 10 Hertford . . {8 007100 12 090 | commandite). .10 0%19 00 10tol2 200, 2 |Méeasham (Lim.).|/ 1126 5 00 | 
| \Hessle (L.) £1500. | 5000, 20 |Bahia(Limited}. ..20 0 0 | 20 to 22 220 10 Melbourne... .110 00 6 00 12 0 
470 10 |\Hexham. ... .) 10 00 8 00) 14 00 20000 5 Bombay (Limited). 4 0 0 4 tod) /Meiksham .. , .| | | e 
400| 25 |Heywood. . . . .|25 00 7100/40 00 5000, 20 British Provincial.,20 0010 00 30to32{ 934 2 |Meltham..... 12 004100 
400 25 | Do.,newshares..25 00 7100 37 100 $200 20 Do.,new. . . ..20 06 7 00 264 to27 {Melton Mowbray . | | | 
160, 10 \Higham Ferrers .10 06 7 00,12 00 | (Norwich, = Hull- $0} 10 |More. ...... 10 00 
- \Highworth, Wilts. | | Sculcoates, Shel- \Merthyr Tydvil. .| | 
520' 5 |High Wycombe. .| 5 00 6 6 6160 | | See ee 120 10 |Middleham. . . .110 00/5 00 10 00 | 
300) . \Hinckley eee 10 007100 10 006 | | Holywell.) ” 3000 10 |Middleton .. . 10 00 | 
600 5 |Hindley, Laneash.| 3 00 | 3 00412000 50 Chartered . . . .50 0010 00 87 to89 |Middleton- in-Tees- | 
200 20 |Hitchin’. . . . .(2 20 00 8 06 oid et OO, 20 0010 00 46 to48 | dale (L.) £1000, | | 
200, 5| Do.,new shares. | |}5 00 8 00 10000 20 |C.of London, Ash. 20 00 9 WW 31 to32 400 5 Midhurst(Lim.) ..5 00 2100 5 00) 
| Hoddesden . . 10000) 10 Do., Bshares 10 06 4 00 7jto8 | Midsmmr. Norton, | 
555| 20 |Holmfirth . . . “lio 00,5 00°19 0 0]F 10000 10 Do., new shares. 10 00 9 0 ©) 1510153 198 ‘Mildenhall. .. .|5 06 5 O06 } 
960! 5 |\Holyhead ... .|5 00 6 06) G 26] 11697 25 ‘Commercial . . .'25 0010 0 0! 48to50 300 ; Milnthrpe(L) £15001 4100 3 68 | 
| Holywell (seeB. P) | 5771 25, Do., new shares.! 10 O00! 184 10 Milverton (Lim.).10 00 5 00 10 00) 
98 25 |Honiton . . 25 00 3120 20 00 Corsican & Meditn. | 2000' 5 |Mirfiel? ..... 5 005 00 6 50 
1250 1 !Honley (Limited) . {1 00 5 00 00 5777, 5 County &Gen.(L), 5 00 6 006 700 10 |(Mitecham..... 10 0010 00 14100 
6 500 |Horncastle . .| £500 2000 5 | Do., preference.|5 00 6 00 650 5 |\MoldGas&Water.' 5 00,7100 6}to6} | 
Hornsey (Lim.). 7 | | (Pater, Pembroke, 700 10 MonmouthG.&W.\10 00 5 00 10 00) 
1200' 24'Horsforth . . 2100 2100 | Chertsey, Ely,Lea 250 5 |Montgomery (L.).| 5 00 | 
193, 20 Horsham. . . . ./20 0010 00 2% 00 ast alee s| | 150 10 |Moreton-in-Marsh} 9 26 4 00 9 26 | 
10 'Houghton-le-Spg.|10 00 8 00 | Ware.) -_ | i 1000 5 Morley,nr. Leeds.| 5 006 00 6150 
|Howden..... | 5000 10 lor ystal Pal. Dist. 10 9010 06 18 00 220 16 ‘Morpeth. .... 16 00 5 00 17100) 
1700, 20 |Huddersfield. . .'20 0010 00 37 50] 2310 10| Do., preference 10 00 6 00 12 00 j Mossley ..... 
250 20) Do.,new shares. 15 0010 00 1690, 10! Do,do..... 1006 00 1100 (Mottram. .... | 
| | uit” ‘ey | 4000 59 \Equitable . . . . 50 9010 06 91to0 93 Nayland. .... | 
{ Tull-Seulcoates | | | 4000 25 Do., new shares,|15 0010 006 29to30 |Neath } 
| (see Brit. Prov.) 23406 10 'F uropean ( (Lim.) 110 0010 0 0,15 to 15s 185 10 Needham “Market . 110 004 00 
210 10 |Hungerford ...10 00 5 90 10 00 10 | Do.,new shares.) 210010 06) 5) to6 |Nelson (L.) £5000. | | 
860) 10 |Huntingdon . . .,10 00 9 00) 16100 } Canes: prenee aati 55 Nethrthng(L.)£700 } 
140, 10! Do., new shares.| 2100 9 00 | | Rouen, Caen, | [Newark . . £5000 10 00 
|Aurstperpoint . .| Havre,& Nantes.) {Newburn,.... | 
600; 10 —*- Roby 10 00 7100 15 00417260 10 Great Central Gas 250 20 ‘Newbury. . . 20 005 00 20 00 
2500, 10 |Hyde .... . 9 00 5100 10150 | Consumers. . ..10 0610 00, 17 tol18] 16000, 8 Neweastle &Gates- | 
400 10 |Hythe & Sandgate, 10 00 6 00,10150 Hong Kong (Lim.) | | head Union. . .|8 00 7 006 13tol3 
ldle & Ecclshll (see { | 13000, 50 Imperial, old sh. 50 0010 60 88 to 90 | Vewcastle-u- Lyne | 
| Ilford . .{Airdale) 13000 50 Do., newshares, 40 0010 06 72to74 250| & |\Newent ..... 5 00 | 
198 12 |[lfracombe . 2004 00 8to9 1300 100 | Do., bonds. . .| £100 (10 0 0 200 to 205 |Newhaven, Sussex 
560| 6]\Tikestone. ... . 6 501 40 8 © 0 28000 50 'Impl. Continental,43 15011 8 G6 89 to 90 New Malton... | 
key. ww ee | | | (Amsterdam, Berlin» & Bns. 600 5 (Newmarket... .)5 004 00 4 00); 
Ilminster... . . | | | Ghent, | Hanover, 366 2| Do., preference.'2 00 6 00, 2 0@6/f 
250) 5 Ingatestone (Lim.)| 5 00 1 100 | Lille, Rotterdam, New Mill(L.) £7000 
2800) 10 |Zpswich .... . 10 0010 00 161006 Aix -la sess arn | | 200 20 |New Mills § Hayfid 15100 5 00 
| ltronbridge |) > || fronts, Oolegne, 70 20 |Newnham (Lim.). 20 0 0 21 00 
180; 10 Irthlingborough | "10 005 0010 00 | Frankfort-on - M. |Newport Pagnell . 
800 30 'Tsle of Thanet . .39 0010 00 30 to35 | | Haarlem, sees H 360 35 |Newport, M.A sh. 35 009 00 50 06 
(Margate & Rams-| | | Toutuse, €Vienna.)) | 540 35 | Do., Bshares. 35 00 7100 42100 
gate.) | | 2000 40 Independent . . .'40 6010 00, G1 to63 |Newport, Salop. . 
Jersey, St. Helier’s) 4904 50 |\London ..... 50 0030 0 0 85to87 250 5 |NewRomney(Ld.) 5 005 00 5 00 
363 : Kelvedon (Lim.).' 5 00 5519 25 | Do., Ist pref. ./25 00 6 00) 541055 |Newton Abbott . . 
1842) ‘9 |\Kendal Un.G&W.\'9 009 0015 00 1921 50 | Do., 2nd pref. .'50 00 6 00 85to8s 198 10 |'Newtown, Mont.|10 00 6 00 10 00 
380) 20 Do., preference.'20 00 7100 35 00 870 50!) Do., 3rd pref. .(50 00 6 00 85 to88 |Northallerton. . , 
290, 10 Kenilworth (Lim. 10 00 4 00 10 00 204557 | Do., lst pref.sk) 6 00 777 20 |Nor thamptn,Ash, 20 0610 00 40 00 
400, 5 |Keswick ..... | 005 00 4 00 #136087 | Do., 2nd pref.sk! 6 00 777 20) Do., Bshares, 20 00 4 00 16 00 
9200! 25 |Kettering . . 2006 6 30 00 \Malta & Med. (L.).! 777. 20 | Do., C shares, 20 00 7100 30 00 
Ketton (L.) Rutid.| 100000 1 |Oriental (L.) Cal., 1 00 6 100 1} tol} |North Bierley . . 
Keynsham . 5 | } 50000 1| Do.,newshares,| 0100 6160 tol Northfleet (see Co. | 
Kibworth, £2000. | | H 10000 5 .Ottoman & Sya.(L), 3 00 22 to3} & General). . . } 
Kiddr on 15 00 10000 10 |Para (Limited) . .| 8 00 9 to 93 'Northleach . 
800, 5 |Kidsgrove .. . .| 5 0012 00) 7100] 9000 60 |Pheniz ... . .58 0010 00125 tol27] 2914 5 North Shields , .;}5 005 00 6to6} | 
150! 10 |Kimbolton . ‘ ‘10 00,7 00 12 00§ 5000 20 |Raiclif? See a 18 0010 00 34to36 120 10),North Walsham .10100 5 00 10150 | 
140| 7 |Kingsbridge os fT 86 | 10 toll | Singapore (Lim.) . | 371, 15 |Northwich. . . .115 06 5 0015 00 
270| 5 |King’s Cliffe. . .|5 00/5100! 5 004 4000) 50 |Sth. Metropolitan. 50 0010 00 83 to85 Norwich ‘see B.P.)) | 
Kingstn-on-Tham. 15000; 10 |Surrey Consumers 10 0010 0 0 181019 40co 50 |Nottingham . . ./50 06,5 00 
Kingswinfd. Dt.(L'| 9000, 50 }United General. .|50 00 2 60 48to5v | 50! Do.,newshares.'50 00) 5100 63 00 
Kington, Hereford) | (Dublin& Limerick be 268 8 ‘Nuneaton (Lim.).| 8 0 0| 5 00710 0 
400 5 |Kinver,Staffordsh.| 5 0 0 5 008 1000€ 10 'Vietsria Docks. .. i ' 125! 8! Do.,newshares.' 8 07! 5 00710 0 
| 
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lo Oaken Gates, Salop 
240) 5 Oakhampton(Lim.) 
200) 10 —— 


|Olne — 
360) 10 Ormekirk, old sh. 
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Company. Company. 


Amount 
per Share. 
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per Share. 


or 
Share. 





& sd £ | | £ & £3 |& sa 
140) 5 |Settle (Limited). .| 3 10 10 | Tunbridge Wells . 0010 00 
290] 10 ‘Sevenoaks . 10 0 10 | Tuxford 10 00:5 00 
300) 10 'Shaftesbury(Lim. ). )» 10 0 Twyford (Limited) | 
565) 5 ‘Sheepshed (Lim.).' 5 5 | Tyldesley (Lim.) . 00,7100 
135000) Sk. | Sheffield Un., Ask. 100 196 t0 197 Ulverston .... 
1080} 10 | Do., newshares, 39264/Sk.| Do., B stock. 100 0 0 195 to 196 Uppingham 
2400) 5 | Ossett §& Horbury. 2530; 30 | Do., Cshares, 1100 5 oa 
Oswestry. . f 4800/16g-) Do., Dshares. 13 0 0 5 |Usk (Limited) . 
\Otley, Yorkshire | 1600! Do., E shares. | 10 |Uttoxeter 
80} 25 Oundle 600; 5 |Shefford (Limited) 4 0 0) 
600, 15 Over Darwn, orig. Shelton, Potteries lVentnor 
600,15, Do., A shares.) (see Brit. Prov.) oe) - 10 
1200} 15 | Do. B shares, 2000) 5 |Sheppy Cons. (L.),| | Wakefield... . 25 
1694) 1 Over & Wharton | Sheerness . . 5 7 Dee 
120} 150 Oxford. .{Lim.) 800) 5| Do., pref.sh. .| 5 732; 5 | Do.,newshares,| 5 
350; 10 |Shepton Mallet. . 10 | Walker & St. ‘An-| 
1527, 5 ‘Padiham , P 800} 5 |Sherborne ... .| 5 | thony (L.) £2000) 
Paington (Lim.). Shiffnal, Salop . .! | 10 |Wallingtord ae 
338; 2} Painswick . 2 1000; 5 Shipley. we 5 | |Walton-on-Tham. 
Pangbrne(L £1500 150, 10 Shipston-on-Stour | 10 (seeCo. &Gen.) 
Pately Br., Yorksh. | Shirley &  Free-| 10 | Wantage 
5 Peel, Isle ‘of Man . 7 00) | mantle, Hants .! Ware (see C, & G). 
Pembke.(seeC.&G. | 240| 25 |Shotley Br.(Lim.}. 25 10 |Wareham , , 10 
20 |Peniston, Thurl- 24010 | Do., newshares. 10 1 |Warkwth & Amible| 1 
|_ stone,§ Oxspring 1000, 10 |Shrewsbury, A sh, lu 00} 25 iW arminster |25 
20 | Penrith 15 | 20 | Warrington . . "20 
20 | Penzance }20 20} Do.,new shares, 13 
POPEROTS.. « os |Warth 
5 Petersfield... .| 5 | Warwick. £15,000) 
| 10 Petworth . .. ./10 | Watford 
| 20 | | Do., new shares.| 5 Weedon (Limited) 10 
2 | Pewsey (Limited) .} 2 Do., new shares. | 
Pickering .[house, Ww elchpool, Montg.| \25 
10 | Plymouth § - Stone-|10 5 |Wellingborough . 25 
| 10) Do., new shares, 110 | Wellington, Salop, |10 
| 10 | Do., new shares.| 3 | Wellington, Som. | 
' 10 ‘Pocklington . + o1ae | Wells, Somerset. |25 
| Ponder’s End &En- 354) 5 Gectbon | Wem (Lim.) £2000; 
| fieldHighwy. (L) 1000} 50 |Southampton . W.Auckld. &St.He 
Pontefract .... \Southborough ae | len’s, Auckld (L)! 
Pontypridd, ... |Southend, Essex. | | Westbury -|10 
400; 10 | Poole 220] 10 |South Molton, , _/10 |West Cowes |. || 
344, 2) Do.,newshares.| 2 2000 10 ‘South Shields. | .\10 Westerham (Lim.) 10 
643) 5 Port Madoc (Lim) ! 248, 10 |Southwell (Lim.}./10 W. Malling G&W.| 5 
|Port Talbot. . . 5 Southwold, . , .| 5 | West-s-Mare Ash. 20 
600| 53 | Portsea Island . "|53 1 |Spennymoor (Li M1 Do., B shares, |20 
600) 50 | Do., new shares.| 50 5 [Spilsby i Do., Cshares, | 3 
600] 50; Do.snew shares. 49 \Spittal, Brk-on-'T'd.| \Wetherby . . . .| 5 
9000; Sk, } 63| Stafford | Weymouth -— ‘| 
120) 10 | Potton, Bedfordsh.|10 63| Do., new shares. | |W haley Bridge . 
400) 10 | Prescott 10 5 Staindrop f | Whitchurch -Hants| 0 
Presteign 3 95 |Staines & Egham . oe Whitehaven . . ./2 
600007) Sk. Preston ll. Staley Br, £15,000. | Whitehaven New . 
3000} 20 _Do., new shares, 18 00 50 [Stamford § St. | Whitstable . ‘ 
1000} 10 | | Provincial (Hull) - ‘15 : : 4 Martin’s. . ‘ls 50 | 43 | |Whittington — | 
600) 20 | Pudsey 0} 10 |Staveley (Limited) 10 f 50| 10 |Whittlesea . - 10 
600; 63, Do., new shares. | y 3 4) 300 5 |Stevenage oe | f ’ | Whitwick &Coalvle 10 
93) 20°) Pwllheli . [sorrel 20 0 0) 2000) 10 |Stoke Fenton § 2 5 | Whitworth Vale .| . 
600) 5 /Quorndon&Mount-| 5 | | Longton . . .\10 2 | Do., new shares, 
900] 10 Radclif'§ P. No.1)10 0 0) | 500 10} Do., new shares.| 8 Widnes Gs.§ Wer. le 
2100} 10; Do., No.2. . 6 0 0) 400; 5 Stone, Stafford . .| 5 | 2 | Vigan 
200} 20 | |Ramsay, I.ofMan.|20 00 220 10 |Stoney Stratford .|10 | Do., preference, 10 
. Ramsey, Hunts. .| :* \Storrngtn (L) £1000 Do., new shares. 5 
| Ramsgate (see I. of| | Stourbridge, £5006 F | Wigston 
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1000, 10 | Do., Bshares.|10 
530/10 | Do., new | i 
J Sible Hedingham . 
400) 15 |Skipton 1s 
2}! Do.,newshares.| 2 
Slaithwaite . aie 
20 |Sleaford ..... (20 
| 10 |Slough 
5 ‘Snaith 
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Stow-on-the-Wold Wigton, Cumberd. | 
Willenhall, A sh.| 5 
54s.| Do., B shares. 2 
| Do., new shares, 
' Wilton 
10 |Wimbledon. . 
10 | Wimborne Minster 10 
10 Wincanton. . . .|10 
\ Winchcombe £1500) 
8 50 | Winchester. 150 
10 | Windermere Dist.| 
121 20 | Windsor (Limited) ” 
10 | Winslow 
23 to 24 20} 10 |Winterton (Lim.). lio 
5 | Do., new shares,| 5 
7 00 10 |Wirksworth . . .'10 
50 00 Wisbeach 
36 00 y 


|Rawmarsh , (Than.| | 
Sk.| Reading 113 50 20 |Stratford-on-Avon 
- Do 50) 5 Do., new shares. 
10; Do., preference. | é : 75, 8 | Do., preference . 
[Redbourn(L) £1100) 50; 5 | Stretford 
5 | Redcar 00 | Stroud 
|Redhill (L.) £1000)” 261) 20 aadbery 20 
|Redruth _ Sunbury (L), Mid. 
a | 18120 Sunderland . , 5 
1200 Repton (Limited) .| 1 4000) 3 | Do., new shares. 5 
2000; 10 Hf seaey Sry.(L) 10 200; 10 SuttonColdfield(L) 10 
emery Ay a 350, 10 |Sutton-in-Ashfield !10 
| Rhymney (Lim.) Sutton Southcoates| 
400} 5 |Rickmansworth, ,! 4 | & Deypesl, THull|20 
180) 10 |Ringwood a E H 0 |Sutton, Surrey . 
180} 334' Ripon 3 169 10 |Swaffham ik ate 
|Robin Ifd’s Bay(L)! 240! 25 |Swansea 
| Rochester & Chat. | 1080) 25 | Do.,. new shares. 
|Rochford | | Swindon. , x 
|Romford Swindon New (L. ) 
200; 25 |Romsey 200 10 
7500; Sk. Rotherham, Ask, 1000, 5 ‘Swinton ‘& Mex- 
2500'Sk.} Do.,  Bstock. ° [Syston . . [boro’}10 
600) 203) Do., new shares, Tadeaster 5 
‘Rothwell { 
350) 10 | |Royston 
150} 20 | |Rugby 
150, 5 | Do, 
150; 63} Do, 3 
150,10 | Do.,newshares. 
150, 24) Do., om sia 
150! 34) Do., GO. « | 
430, 10 |Rugely..... .jl 
|Runcorn . 
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5 |Wiveliscombe (L.) 
iW: enboe(t) £2000” 
10 | Woburn 
10 Wokingham .. . 
10 | Wolverhampton 10 
10 | Do.,new shares. 6 
10 | Woodbridge(Lim.) 10 
24 Woodstock . 2 
| Woodhouses ba 


6 00 7 | | 
Woolwich Consrs. 
5 100 |W 7volwh. ~easigeaes 
54 to6 | 2400) 10 | Worcester . . '10 
8 00 | {Workington 
600) 10 |W orksop 
600' 5| Do.,newshares, 
10 00 | | Worthing eas. ot 
10 toll Worsboroughdale | 
Worsboro.| 
270, 12 |Wotton-un.-Edge. 12 
600} 5 |Wrexham, Ash, .| 5 
600 5 | Do., Bshares. 15 
600} 5| Do.,C shares, ,| 3 
a, 
a 
| 
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|Taporley ( Lim. ) ‘ 
Tattershall & Co-| 
| ningsby (Lim.) . -| 
5 Taunton 
13) Do., new shares. | 
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6} Tavistock ....| 3 
5 Tenbury Union 15 

0 
| 9 


et et et 
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SCamoomooco ooo 


10100 10 ‘Tenterden . . . ./1 
10 Tetbury, Gloster . 
/40 00 Tewkesbury .. .| 
ll 00 | 10 Thame 10 
6 00 50; 10 Thetford 1 
| 10 Thornbury (Lim.) 10 
| oo 1| Do.,newshares, 1 
5 0 


oa cacoewooo ooo 


os 
ot 


4 ‘ 

1000) 

500, 

| . [Seddleworth eee 

225) Saffron Walden, , 22 

1400) ‘St. Albn’sG&W( (L) 5 

320) é Ist. Asaph (Lim). 5 
\St. Austell 
|St. Colomb . . 

3000) 10 | St. Helen's. S ao8 

‘St. Ives, Cornwall, ; 
St. Mary’s Cray, . 

250| 10 Ist. Neot’s : 

400) 25 |Salisbury. 

341) 10 |Sandbach 

| |Sandown (Lim.) . 

381, 10 |Sandwich . .. .)1 
|Sandy, Beds 

100, 10 |Saxmundham 

2000 10 |Scarborough . , .10 

— 10 De sees 6 

40 5 |Sedburgh. . . . +l) ; 

300! 16 Selby re a 


eoco_ ces 


soso oS 


| 10 |Thrapston (Lim.).'1 
Tideswell(L.)£2000) 

5 Todmorden (Lim.)! 5 

18 100 70, 5 | Do., Beshares,! 1 

j 24 Topsham (Lim.) .| 2 

Torpoint (Lim.) 
15100 | Torquay 

Torrington, Seven 
ME 56 as 0 


oo secesose esovesce 


Wye, Kent. 
Wy lam, = ee 
Wymondham. ew 
Yarmouth, I. of W., 
Yarmouth, Norflk. | '30 
Do., } shares . 17 
Totnes Consumers | Yeadon &Guiseley| 4 
5 | Tottnhm& Edmtn.| 5 00 8 f Do., newshares,| 0 
| 10 |Towcester ... .10 00 5 | Yeovil 130 
a oa H | Do.,new shares. 10 
5| 10 |Trin i110 | H | York United Pee» 
* Trow brige( see P| | Do.,new shares.| 3 
320) 25 |Truro . . 25 0 oj10 WemmS . wee 
|" "Punbridge . . . .! — 
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) iene : salaien 
lof |amount, Div. -. * anoune! Div. ~ a ee Div. | 
No. | 25 Name paid per Price No. |52 Name paid | per Price oy es Name paid per | Price 
of ga or up Cent. = of (2% or | up Cent. er Ba or up Cent. | r 
Shares| + ComPranrY. r per Share. [Shares — . Company. | per per Share. Shares Es Company. per per Share. 
issued. < 5, Share |Annum.| issued.| < & | Share. | Annum. issued.| < 2 Share. |Annum. 
! ! ! 
£ £ sad\f sdj\ 8 sd £ | Ee ge pe £ | |e sae ade sd 
SCOTLAND. 300 5 |Helensburgh . . .| 5 00/7100) 7100 |Stow (Limited) . 
| 2000 2 veces (Lim.).;2 00/7100 3 00 500} 5 Stramraer ... .| 5 00/7100 6126 
26000 24! Aberdeen. ....| 2100/10 00) 5 10] 1312) 1 |Huntly...... 1007100 1 50 588} 2 Strathaven. .. .| 2 00/8 00 3 00 
|Abernet 250) 5 \Inverary. .... 5 0010 00 6126] 643) 2) Thurso. ..... 2100 | 2100 
‘Aberneti « 0" 425, 1 Inverkeithing . .|1 005 00 1 00 | |Tillicoultry, . , . } 
500| 10 |Airdrie. . , . . ./10 00) 9 0, 14 10 0] 1200) 10 | Inverness G. gWr. jlo 007 00 13 68 | aren ee 
ut bee eC | | 2400) 5 | Do., new shares.| 2 10 0} 700 3 68 800) 1 Tranent .....)1 00'5 00 100 
Alva, nr. Stirling . | | | |Inverury..... | j Pe | 
a G's as s0 al | 10 irvine... 2. 10 0010 00 14 00 ‘Tullibody 
600} 5 Annan. ..... '5 005 00 5 00 i ees 1210010 00 31264) 2051 Wemyss & Buck-| | 
1600} 1 Anstruther & Cel-| | | 300; 5 \Jedburgh-. . {5 007100 7100  .. Ree 11 006 00 1 00 
| lardyke 1008 00 1 60 | Sebnstene, Paisley | ae } 
825, 20 Arbroath... . .| 20 00 7100) 30 00 | _ |Kamesburgh (L.) .| } 665 5 Wigtown. ... .| 5 00 
100) 20 |Ardrossan . . . ..20 00 5 00/20 00] 1300) 1 Keith ...... }1 005 00 O110 | IRELAND | | 
658| 1 |Auchinleck. -/1 00 600; 5 Kelso ...... |5 0010 00 11 00 | ° | | 
381} 5 |Auchterarder. . .| 5 00 7100) 7100 620, 2 Kelsyth }2 005 00 2 00] 1800 1 Antrim (Limited).; 1 0 0 ; 1 00 
750| 2 {|Auchtermuchty. .|2 00 6 00 2100 950, 1 |Kennoway . 1/1 00/5 00 110 MP > 6.50. 
en. MN 6 ese 2 & * 15 00:6 00 5120] 1515) 1 |Kettle Freuchie &, | 300 10 | |Armagh (Lim.) ./10 0010 00 20 26 
4250; 2 Ayr&NewtonCons, 200:6 Ow 2 20 | Kettle Bridge. .. 1 00/5 00 5 00 500) 5 5 |Athy (Limited). .|4 00,6 00 5 OV 
300] 10 |Banff ...... 10 00,6 0011 OO} 600) 25 (Kilmarnock . . .25 007100 30 00 [Balbriggan £1400.| | 
2158) 1 _ = eS one 1007100) 1 00] 600) 25| Do.,new shares. 7 10 0, 7 100 Ballycastle . ' 
200| 5 |Bathgate..... 5005 00} 5 00 334, 5 \Kincardine. 15 005 00 4100 600) 6 Ballymena & | | 
e's 5-0 | | Kinghorn .. . .| | Harryville(L.)) 6 00,7 00 
976] 1 |Bervie...... | 1005 00 \Kingskettle, Fife . | 184! ° jBallymoney .. ./10 00 5 00:10 00 
| Ds «|». 6 4 « | | Kinross ..... | | 220) 5 |Ballynahinch(Ld. ji 5 005 00 6 0@ 
739| 5 |Blairgowrie .. .|5 00,8 00; 7 0 Of 1200, 5 Kirkcaldy . -/5 0010 00 19100 Ballyshannon£200¢ | | 
| Blantyre (Lim.) -| | 320) 5 \Kircudbright . - 5 005 008 5 00 Bangor, Down, . | 
400| 6 |Borrowstowness “| 6 005 00] 6 00] 997) 3 Kirkintulloch ; |, 3 00/6134 3 70] 700 80 |Belfast.... | | '30 0010 0 0140 tol48 
540| 5|Brechin .... . 15 0010 00 11 50 \Kirkwall. 2... | 2450) 20 | Do.,newshares./20 0 0/10 0 0| 35 to37 
Bridge of Allan . .| | \Kirriemuir. . . . ! | Boyle (Limited), | | | 
4175 2 |Broughty Ferry 200400 2 00 NS ee | 1047; 5 |Cariow. ..... 5 00,5 00 5 00 
| — |Campbelton .”. || | | 3500, 1 |LanarkConrs.(L).|1 00/7100 1 26] 600 5 |Carrickfergus(Ld. | 5 09 8 00 6 50 
250! 4 |Carluke, Lanark .||4 00,7100 4 00 | Largo, near Leven} | 197) 10 |Carrickmacross(L.)'10 00) 5 00 10 00 ; 
178) 5 \Castle Douglas. .|5 00 5 00 5 00 280) 2 PE » saws é 8 007100 8100 300, 10 |Carrick-on-Suir 110 00) 6 00 10 00 
1666; 3 \Coatbridge . eo ‘} 3.0010 00 4 50] 1309, 1 |Lasswade re ‘| 1 0 0) 228 10 |Castleblaney (Ld.)10 00) 5 00°10 00 
200} 5 |Coldstream |5 00:6 00 5 00 177} 5 |Lauder...... }5 00/5 OM 5 OOF 400, 5 Cavan (Limited) .| 5 0 0} |} 5 00 
| — |Collinsburgh : : ‘| | | 2000] 1 |Leslie, Fife. |: :| 1 00/7100 1 50 [Comes (L.) £2000 
1000} 1 |Comrie...... 1148 4100 1148 618; 1 |Lesmahago. .. .}1 00/6 OC; 1 OOF 1300) jClonmel Consmrs./ 5 00! 00) 5 00 
| Corstorphine . . .| | | Leuchars. . . . .| | 240) 5 5 (Comber r(Limited).| 5 00,5 00 5 00 
1200! 1 |Crail, Fife... .)}1 005 00 1 00 906) 5 Leven. ..... |5 007 00 7 00 500 |\Cookstown. . . {+5 005 00) 
2744) 1 TT w0~es | 1 0010 00 1150 100; 10 ‘Linlithgow. . . .10 0010 00 19 00 Coote Hill . . . .| | | 
600} 1 |Cullen...... 1/1 005 00 0150 | ee 12000| 5 |Cork Conrs.(Lim.); 5 00) 8 00) 8100 
280 34 Cumbernauld . '2100° 5 00 2100 'Lochee, n. Dundee| | 6000, 5| Do.,newshares.| 1 00,8 00) 3 50 
200} 5 |Cumnock.... . | 5 006 0 0) 6 00] 434) 5 Lochgilphead(Ld.)) 5 00/7 00 5100 | Donaghadee £2000) 
600) 5 |Cupar Angus. . ..§ 00° 7 00 6100 380} 5 Lochwinnock . .|5 00/3100 4 00 608, . | Drogheda o° 11 007 0014100 
250, 10 |Cupar Fife. . . .10 0010 0 0) 18 10 0 [Macduff ..... | | 420 54) Do.,new shares.| 5 10 0|7 0 0 7 50 
300, 10 |Dalkeith. .... 10 0010 00) 20 00] 1200; 1 Markinch, Paisley) 1 060 8 00 1 50 | Dublin Hiber nian| 
Deanston. ... . | Maryhill, n.Glasg. | | (see Untd. Gen.) | 
750 2 |Denny . 7" '2 006 50 2 50 282) 3 Mauchline oe i3 0 0) 5 00 3 00] :19000' 10 | Dublin Alliance ‘18 009 0 0) 14 10 0 
| Denny Consumers} | 667, 5 (MaxwllT.&Dumf.| 5 00/5 00 3to 3} 440| 25 |Dundalk (Limited) 25 00) 8 00/25 00 
| 5 |Dornoch..... | | 423} 5 Maybole, Ayrshire) 5 00,4100 5 00 250) 10 |Dundr ny 10 00)5 0010 00 
500' 1 /Douglas..... '1 006 06 120 \Meigle (L. ) £700 .| 600) : | Dungannon ---/5 OO} 5 O08 6 OO 
| Dufftown. .... | j 373} 2 |Melrose ..... ;2 007100 2100 871, 5 |Downpatrick. . ..5 00|4 00) 4 00 
|Dumbarton. . . .| | | 718| 2 |Mid & East Calder| 2 00 | 2 00 249| 10 |Ennis (Limited) .110 00 111 00 
400 20 |Dumfries. . . . . 14 0072 10) 14100 200; 5 \Moffat...... 15 005 00 940! 25 |Galway ..... 25 00/10 00 35 00 
391; 5|Dunbar ..... 5 0060 0 5100 120; 2), Do.,newshares.| 2100) 5 00) Gorey (L -) £2000 , | 
Dunblane : | 400| 20 |Montrose. . . . .20 0010 00 35 00 | |Holywood (Lim.) | | 
1250 233 Dundee... . ..23150 8159 54 00 | |Muirkirk(L.)£1000 | | |Keady Sie fe. ote | | 
8000! 5 |Dundee, New... 5 005 00 5150 800} 5 Musselburgh. . .1|5 008 00 7100 400, 10 | |Kilkenny (Limited), 10 00'7 0011 00 
860 10 [Dunfermline . | ||10 0010 00, 16100 2k | Sean 11 005 00 100 Killarney (L.) £3000 
Dunkeld. .... | | | — |Neilston, n. Glasg. | | | . ih | | 
1750} 2/Dunoon..... 2006 00 2 30 300! 5 Newburgh, Fife .;5 008 00 7 00 | Kinsale(L.) £2000, | 
—— ima «a | 300! 1| Do.,newshares,|1 00 8 00 210 10 |Larne (Limited) . ho 00,5 0010 00 
250; 5 |Dysart...... 15 00:7100 6100] 1200) : \Newmilns s 1007100 1 20 150! 10 |Letterkenny (Ld.)\10 0 0 12100 
2327; 1 thre emyss. . .| 1006 0 0 1 20] 1300 1 |Newport, Fife 11 00/5 00 1 00 | |Limerick(seeU. G.)) 
750, 1 |Eeclefechan 1 00 Newton-on-Ayre || | 500, 10 |Lisburn (Limited) 8 0 0/10 00/10 00 
6000! 25 |Edinburgh. . 25 0010 00 53100 107| 14]'Newton Stewart .|14 10 0} 5 00 14100 300, 5 Lismore... . .| 5 00/3 00! 
6400 25 Edinburgh & Leith, - 00;8 00 50 00 300} 5 \N. Berwick, N.B.| 5 00/5 00 7100 100 5 | Do., preference.| 3 00) 5 0 0) 
Tk . eee 006 0013 00 | IN. Queensferry. -| | 600| 15 Londonderry. . .15 00) 6134! 21 00 
1300; 1 Elie ‘& Earlsferry . i i 007 50 1 30 eo Sa 5 00:7100 5 76 | |Longford..... | | 
ar 1000| 5 \Peebles...... /5 006 00 5 00 540 10 Lurgan ..... {8 00:6 00| 9 00 
PE, & > 66.0 ‘| | 500 24; Do.,newshares,) 21006 00, 2100 (Mallow ..... | 
Eyemouth .. . | 1000) 25 \Perth bas . (25 00.4 06 25 OO} 2191 1 Mesybevengh(L4.) 0 50 | 0 50 
M4 lPalkirk ..... 14 007 00 14 00] 3000, 5 'Perth, New. 5 001 00 | Midleton. . .. .| 
Falkirk, New. . | | Peterhead .... | | | Monaghan (Lim.) || 
632 2/Falkland. ... .|2 00 5 00, 2 00] 2000) 1 \Pcttenween .. .|1 00.6 00 1 10] 2000/10 Navan. ..... 5 00/6 00) 4 00 
| Fettercairn. |. | | 2416 1 |Pollokshaws.. .j1 00,7100 1 50 } jNenagh ..... 
2000' 1 |Ferry Porton Craig) 1006 50 130 | Port Glasgow. | | 1400, 5 Newry Conrs. (L.)' 5 0 010 00, 8 30 
581, 1 |Fochabers ... .|1 00:5 00) 1 20 |  |Portobello . . . .| | 450} 5 Newtownards ..|5 00|7 00 6 50 
1440; 5 |Forfar...... 5 007100! 7126 .. 7 j 200| 10 |Newtownlimavady 10 00) 5 00 10 00 
360, 5 | Do.,newshares.|2100 7100 6100 200, 5 Prestonpans. . .|5 006 00, | [Omagh eeeees 5 00/7100) 6 00 
| Fort William. . . | (Renton, Dumbrtn. | | 500) 5 |Portadown . .20 00)5 00/21 00 
2000, 1 |Fraserburgh . . .!0160/5 00 0180 | 'Rothes . . f | 125) 20 \Portaferry eR | 
500} 5 |Galashiels . . . | 5 0010 00 9100] 1500 13/Rutherglen’ . | ''1 68 5 00 1 68] 5000 10 Queenstown .. .'10 0016 00 10 00 
| Gatehouse, n. Fleet! | | 250 12 St. Andrew’s. . .12 00 8 68 16100] 2000|/ 19| Do.,newshares.|5 00/6 00 5 00 
900) eae 21006 00 2100 193 12 2| Do., newshares, 12 00 8 68 16100 Roscommon £2500. | | 
5200) 25 |Glasgow .. ... 25 0010 00 44100 400 Saltcoats. .... 5 007100 6 00 } |Saintfield( L.) £1000 
3200! 6}) Do.,newshares.!6 5010 0012 13] 936, 1 Sanquhar ..../1 005 00 0150] G00 10'Sligo....... 10 00,8 00 12100 
15000) 10 Glasg. City & Sub.10 0010 00} 20 00 30, 1] Do, preference. }1 005 00 600} 5 | Do.,newshares.|5 00/8 00 6 50 
5000| 10 | Do., new shares./10 00/7 100/15 00] 400 (Selkirk ...., 5 009 00 7100 Tandragee (Lim.),| | 
| Grahamston Steal | | |South Queensferry | | Tuam (L.) £3000 ‘| 
190; 10 Grangemouth 10 00/5 0010 00 200, 5 |Stewarton ... .)5 0010 00 6to6} 540, 5) |'Tullamore ieee © 0) 400 500 
400) 83 Haddington aa | 8 50|'7100 11100 7450 2 |Stirling ..... 2007 00 2160 240) 5 |Tullow 2 © 80-6 15 00 | 5 00 
| Hamilton... . .| 2500) 1 |Stonehaven /1 006 50 1 50 | iW. arrenpoint £3000 
| § Hamilton, New. 15 0 0} 4100) 6 0 Of 1110) 1 (Stonehouse... .|1 00 7 10 013s.tol5s.{ 1600! 10 | Waterford . .10 00'6 00 12 00 
440, 5 |Hawick ..... 5 00/7100 7100] 600] 23/Stornoway. . | |} 2100/8 00, 3100] 300, 10 |Wicklow (Lim. ). 10 06)6 0010 00 
The Gas-Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals. Those marked * by the purchase of the shares in extinct companies :— 
Aldershot. Bungay. Enniscorthy. Hayle. Milnrow, nr. Man- Peterborough. Thirsk. 
Alford. Burntisland. Falmouth. Holbeach. chester. Pontypool. Tipperary. 
Ballina. Chapel-en-le- Farsley. Holt. Mold Green, nr. Redditch. Tiverton *. 
Barking*. Chard. (Frith. Fermoy. Hunmanby. Huddersfield. Rhyl. Waltham Abbey. 
Beaufort (Brecon). Clare, Suffolk. Ferry Hill. Kells. Nantwich*,. St. Ives* (Hunts). Wem. 
Beaumaris. Crewe. Fleetwood. King’s Langley. Nettlebed. Seaham. Wexford, 
Berkeley. Crickhowell. Goole. Knutsford. Newport (I.W.). Sidmouth. Whitby*. 
Billericay. Dingwall. Hadleigh. Leiston (Suffolk). New Ross. Sittingbourne. WwW hitchureh 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. Eccleshill, near Halstead. Littleborough. Oakham *. Southall, Midlsex. (Salop). 
Bodmin. Leeds. Harleston. [Hill. Lynn. Parsonstown. Stokesley. Willington Quay 
Broadbottom. Ellesmere. Harrow-on-the- Market Deeping. Penryn. Stowmarket. & Howdon. 
The Gas-Works belong to Local Boards or to Municipal Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special Acts of Parliament, in the following towns :— 
Abergavenny. Burnley. Doncaster. Layton with War- Milton (Kent). Rothesay. Tenby. 
Athlone. Burton-on-Trent. Enniskillen. brick (Lanc.) Newton (Lanc.) Salford. Tralee. 
Ballinasloe. Bury (Lanc.). Great Malvern. Leek. Oldham. Southport. Trim (Meath). 
Bethesda, Bangor. Carlisle, Greenock. Limerick Corpora- Paisley. Sowerby Bridge. Wallasey. 
Beverley. Cashel. Halifax. tion Works. Renfrew. Spalding. Walsall. 
Birkenhead. Coleraine. Haverfordwest. Lytham (Lance. ). Richmond Stockport. Wells (Norfolk) 
Blackpool. Dalton. Keighle ~ 2 Macclesfield. (Yorkshire). Stockton-on-Tees. Workington. 
Bollington, Chesh. Darlington. Kells (Meath). Manchester. Rochdale, Strabane. Youghall. 
Brighouse. Devizes. Knaresborough. Middlesborough. Ross. Teignmouth. 
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See “Share List of Gas Companies” for Gas and Water Companies, 


Share List of Water Companies. 
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or 
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Amount, 
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7 
j 
| 
} 
| 
{ er 


pore 
per Share. 


— 
— 
8 
« 
a 
ra 
<e | Share. | annum. 


‘Newry (L.) £6000. £ sdi£sa£ sd 
North Cheshire. . 
North Shields 10 00 10 to 10} 
Norwich \ 
Nottingham . . < 005 00 60100 
Pontypridd | 
‘Lim.) £3000. | | 

00 

00 

0 0, 13t0 133 


| Share. lasnam.| issued. issued.) 
Airdrie & Coatbrdg, & &£ sd 
588 1 | Alexandria, Dumb} 1 
800, 25 ‘Ayr ..... 5 00 
| ee 
OO aa 
9600' 25 Birmingham . . ./2 1000 
| 174 Do., new shares.; 3 5 | 
10 Blackburn . . . .jI | 
Boston 
Br. of Earn(L)£456) | 
Brighton, Ilove, & 1500 
25 Bristol . [Preston 2 0, 20to21 } 3200 
| 124) Do. , preference . 00,13 26 120 
0 s 


| } share. |annum, 


18 sd& sad 
| 











~~ |Falmouth £ sd 
{Folkestone . 


Gosport 
| 


sad 
00 
- (25 00 


l4to 16 


~ 


Gravesend&Milton|20 008 00 
Great Grimsby (1); | | 
Greenock (Shaw’ s| | } 
| Gravitation) .'50 68 to 70 
Guiseley, n; Leeds. | 
|Harrogate phen G 
Heywood 
Kilmarnock 

5 | Leicester 
Lewes . 


on 


( 
‘Poole District (L. )- \ 
Portsmouth “ 


8 00 
27100 
| 26 00 


Do 

Ramsey, I. of Man § 
Ramsgate ove i! 
|Reading 

‘Richmond, Surrey. | 
|Rochdale | 
| Rothesay (L ) £7000) | 
|Royston (L.) £2500) 
\SaffronWalaen(L. ) 

St. Helen’s . 

Sear borough . 

Sheffield 


25 
lie 





‘Broadstairs. P 
|Brompton and Gil- 

| lingham . 

Bury and Radcliffe|10 
15 | Do., pref.shares.!15 

{18} Do., do. . .| 6 
10 | Do., eee 
10 
10 
3 


38 00 
38 00 


} 
720) 
7 | 


{ 


Do., new,shares, 


10 


= 
se 

— oo 
AakeS 
~ 

escous 

cosoo 


oO NNOSakhk OC 


a 


|\Loxpon Comrs.— 

Berlin I , 8}to9 
24 to 26 
24 to 25 
125 to 127 
73 075 


47000 10 
{2 


1 95 | 
975000 Sk. 
10000. 50 
5840 25 
2160 95 
2310 100 
1460 100 | 
4120 50 | 


— a 


coscocecece 


Do., new shares. 
East London. , . 
|Grand Junction 

Do., 4 shares. 

new 4 sh, : 





Do., Gh ss 
a - voy \Southport 
\ — Staffordsh. 1 


10 
5 


11184 


20 
2554 


10 
10 
Sk. 


; tb 17 0 


is) 


116 to 112} 


Carlisle seal 


Cheltenham é 
| Do., pref,shares. |25 
\Chepstow . 
|Chester 
Clay Cross... . 
(Colchester «6 
Colne, Lancashire. 
Consett District, 
|Dartford. .... 
Darwen... 
ee 
|Derby 
Dudley 50 
Do., pref. shares (25 
Dukinfield 
Dundee 
Dunfermline . . .| 
Durham, , . 
Edinburgh . F 
Do., new shares, |12 
6{: Do., do. 4 shares ; 
6} Do., do. 
25 Exeter 


00 7 50 


— ee 


‘Statfordshire Potts 5 

'Stockport 

124 Stockton and Mid-) 

diesborough 12 10 0! 
A shares./12 10 0) 
Bshares.| 7 00 

2 00 


- 


eccoceocsecoss 
eccoceoseses 
com soecoceso 

eco eesessoses 


Do., new shares. | 
‘New River . aa 5 1800; 
'New River London| rsh. | 
| Bee. Annuities!100 800, 124) 
1591) 12)) 
4000) 10! 
26700! 5 





00 
00 
00 


1560 100 
Do., 
Do., ; 
Do.,C preference 00 2fto3 

Sunderland = and | 

South Shields., 5 00 00 8176 

!Toleross, Lanark . | 

Tunbridge Wells 34 | | 


‘Southwark &Vxll. |100 
\25 
70 
. 30 
. Gl } 3 2 ¥ | 
| 


3036 100 
-;20 00 | Do., do. 
Do., de. 

| Do. (1867) . 
20 West Middlesex 
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Potes upon Passing Events, 


Tuere is not a public officer who has done his duty more 
thoroughly, and earned his salary more industriously, than 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, the Registrar of Friendly Societies. He 
began his labours in the place he created, when the condition 
of friendly societies was most unsatisfactory—when the sub- 
scribers were entirely dependent on the honesty and know- 


| could be brought to book. The first attempt to legislate for 


| Whig Government. But Mr. Tidd Pratt got the small end of | 


| very useful lancet in the sides of misgoverned friendly societies. 
| bringing these poor men’s assurance societies from chaos to 
wholesome and harmonious working, there are some of his 


| require no relaxation, even in secret. 


_ whenever it is profitable; do not steal, but take every advan- 


other repects practise, if not total abstinence, the greatest 


47 live by rule, and are satisfied with constitutional walks. When 
| such join a set of jovial social Foresters or Odd Fellows, they 
_ have a very hard time of it. 
| Mr. Tidd Pratt, who sympathizes more heartily with total 
| abstinence principles than every one can. 
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friendly societies was furiously resisted, and with considerable 
success. It was not many years after the Reform Bill, and 
the Conservative members for small boroughs were not un- 
willing to obey the severe pressure put upon them, and join 
the unphilosophical Radicals in opposing the interference of a) 





the wedge in, and he has ever since been not a thorn, but a 


But, although he has done a great deal, and will by himself, 
or through his written words, do a great deal more, towards 


aspirations which never will be realized, because they are 
against the order of human nature, and especially of English 
human nature. There are, it is true, in the civilized section of 
the world, a limited number of beings who live by rale, and 
We do not mean the 
hypocrites—the numerous class who 
“ Atone for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to”— 


who never swear, but lie by sign, and wink, and implication, 


tage, and keep a sharp-practice attorney in constant occupa- 
tion; do not gamble, except in stocks and shares; and m 


prudence. But besides this large army of hypocrites and self- 
cheaters are a few-—a very small company of men—who net- 
ther care for amusement nor enjoy the ordinary relaxation that 
other people enjoy. To them, not only drinking and feasting, 
but music and public rejoicings, are an utter abomination : they 





The law is with them, and so is! 


No doubt, in the 
abstract, he is right ; at the same time, working men must be}! 
very unlike their betters—that is, those better off—if they can. 
carry on charities entirely without processions, bands of music, 
banners, feasts, and health-drinking meetings. As the law at 
present stands, friendly societies, in spite of the remonstrances 
of pure members, are habitually acting illegally. It is a ques- 
tion worth consideration whether friendly and benefit societies 
should not be allowed to rejoice and make merry at least once 
a year, for the blue report by Mr. Tidd Pratt—a book contain- 
ing much more amusing reading than most of the modern}! 
Christmas story-books—shows plainly Mr. Tidd Pratt cannot}: 
row his legal boat against the thirsty and jovial tide of the 
Foresters and Odd Fellows. Yet when we see the number of 
societies which are founded for no other reason than to give 
the landlord of some public-house ‘‘a turn,” it is quite evident 
that some further legislation is necessary. 


That friendly societies are not suffering from over legislation. 
is proved by the fact that in 1862 not less than 137 of them 
were dissolved from want of funds. Some of them had been 
in existence more than half a century; one dated from 1798. 
With two exceptions, these defunct societies had adopted a 
uniform monthly payment for all members, no matter of what- 
age or trade. Most of them were held in public-houses—a 
decided blot, although in country towns and villages it is dif- 
ficult to say where else they could be held. Government 
interference is so rare in this country that it is rather amusing 
to see Mr. Tidd Pratt swooping down and (in very mild terms, 
certainly) calling the secretary of the ‘‘ Friend in Need Life 
** Assurance and Sick-Fund Friendly Society ” to account for a 
speech at Glasgow, in which he boasted of a reserve-fund of 
£15,860. ‘The secretary made a very lame reply. Mr. Tidd 
Pratt had apparently no power to pursue his investigations 
further ; but, in consequence of the publicity given to his criti- 
cism on the suspicious accounts, we shall not be surprised te 
find that the Friend in Need Society suffered a good deal of 
what its officers would call “ persecution.” The great wonder 
to us is, how Mr. Tidd Pratt gets through his correspondence. 
The questions put to him can only be equalled by the corre- 
spondence of the Family Herald and Bell's Life. But then 
Mr. Pratt has to give grave, well-considered replies, for his 
inquirers are in very serious earnest. Take this extract from 
what we will call for convenience No. 1 :—‘I trust you will} 





| 
| 





jedge of the officers and committee. There was no public 
gource to which honest men could apply for information, and | 
n° remedy available for working men by which the dishonest | 





“excuse me in thus addressing you, but an error is still per- 
“ sisted in, in the True Briton Benefit Society, in connexion with 
“ the beer—the bane of all the land. Twopence monthly is taken | 

t 
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“* for beer on each and every club-night, to the great detriment 


“ each member on our ordinary club-nights receives from 2 to 4 
‘* pints per share, and order or good behaviour is quite an excep- 
‘tion.’ No. 3 wants to know whether it will be legal to pay a 
band for the anniversary-day out of the management-fund. 
He says, ‘‘ The majority is willing to pay an additional penny 
“ per month, if you say it will be legal to pay the band; ” and 
after this there are foreigners who declare that John Bull is 
not musical. No.4 writes: ‘‘ Several members persist and say 
“‘ they will have beer, and pay for such beer from the contribu- 
“‘tion-funds. I am opposed to beer in every sense.” Appa- 
rently he received a favourable answer, for he writes again : 


Concerning the beer that I wrote to you, I protested against the supply: 
of the same this night, Oct. 13, 1862, and was told that they would have it 
in spite of me, when I then introduced your letter ang gave them to under- 
stand that the whole thing was illegal, and was then scorned at with your 
letter and yourself. He then made a proposition that the Landlord should 
make them a present of 10s. worth of Beer and they would give him 10s. at 
the close of Business that night, at which time I again read your letter, 
there being a few more members preseut; when —— told me that I should 
not rule them. I replied that I did not want to rule them, but I should 
write again to Tidd Pratt, when the retort was that he carried no more for 
| Tidd Pratt than for me, and that neither Tidd Pratt or me should rule this 
i; Club, I told him that he should hear of that again, for by my writing to 
}{you I should get an answer as before, when the said said he did not 
| care, they would have the beer come what may. I have also to inform 
| you that, our pot politicians have determined on expunging the 6th Rule 
| from the Article to suit their own purposes and to the disadvantage of my- 
| self and others that are quite willing and competent to fill the office of first 
‘and second stewards, when called upon for such by the order of the rule, 
| but they are going to select two stewards to their own desire and of their 

own class, and compel me and others to pay for their service at the rate of 
| 6d. per member half yearly, and the same two men will be chosen every 
jalternate half year, so that other members will be debard from office, 
| and also carry out a vile determination that have been concocted in 
lsome pot house or other, and some few others, for the sole 
|| purpose of keeping me from office for ever, which I heard —— 
1} counselling others to do, he not knowing that I was present-at the 
‘time, and when I cautioned him about such proceeding, there an then, 
‘he did not deny it. 1 find now that they have commenced with 
| alteration of said rule, therefore I hope in justice to myself and others, 
| that you will be guided by your good sense, and not comply with their 
very unfair request, which will shortly, if not already, be made to you by 
| some of those aforesaid officers in the name of the Society. By your atten- 
| tion to this you will greatly oblige a member waiting your reply. 
|| No. 5 is one of the jolly souls not above beer, for he writes 
{| “* to complain of a member who has summoned the Committee 
' 

} 

















| “* of Management for ls. 6d., being Is. fine for not attending 
« Divine Service on dinner-day, and 6d. towards dinner-day,”’ 
'which he thinks hard, “for at a committee meeting in 
|‘ February I was ordered to summons a general meeting on 
|“ March 1, to settle about our feast-day. I summons all 
- members, and was voted to have a dinner, 49 members in 
|‘ favour and 17 against it, and to pay 6d. per quarter, and 
| « the remainder on our anniversary; to have a band and 
¥ ringing; and to pay ls. for not attending Divine Service. 
|‘ There was 23 members fined for not being at church, 
'**and not a member murmured in paying it but this said 
|** member, who pays, and then summons us.” No. 6 is 
‘another victim toa tyrant majority, who will make him pay 
| this drink-tax. But No. 7 is more fortunate; belongs to a 
‘ society which agreed to abolish drinking, and says that he, 
/ “as secretary and a member, shall stand firm against any 
“more of the society’s money being spent in drink for the 
«* benefit of those who are of no use to benefit societies ;’’ and 
he sends curious calculations, showing that £568 had been 
spent in drink, “ all for the benefit of the landlord, from the 
' 9th of September, 1837, to the 15th of November, 1862.” 
No. 8 proposes that, to escape public-houses, friendly societies 
should be allowed to meet in National School-Rooms receiving 
' grants from Government, and pay remuneration for the benefit 
of the school. ‘‘ We should not interfere,”’ he says, ‘‘ with the 
“hours of the school, as societies never meet before seven 
** o'clock in the evening.” 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales seems to have been 
‘the cause of serious war between the intensely prudent, and 
the ‘jolly good fellows.” The correspondence on this 
‘interesting subject commences with an Odd Fellow, who 
_writes:—‘‘ A subscription has been raised in the town to 
|“ defray the expenses of fireworks and a dinner. The 
‘treasurer (who evidently knew his man) called upon me, 
“‘ and said he thought it would be rather mean in us to go and 
“take our dinners of the public subscription, it would look 
“better if we gave a sum out of our funds. I told him I 
*« should oppose taking the money for such a purpose, and that 
# I did not believe it was legal.” But, in spite of this protest, 
the lodge met and voted £5 from the management-fund to 





' 





help the public subscription for “‘ the poor,” meaning the Odd 
‘« of the members and of the society, as you may suppose by the | Fellows themselves. 
*‘ following statement, which is the real state of affairs: that | tained no votes, except those of the mover and seconder. 





An amendment was moved, which ob- 


Soon after follows a letter from the secretary, representing the 
jolly Odd Fellows, stating his case, and adding: “ The pro- 
“poser of the amendment thereupon writes to you, and circu- 
“lates your reply, declaring that the money being paid for an 
“illegal purpose must be refunded: all this is exceedingly un- 
«‘ pleasant. We declare, by the voice of the whole lodge, it 
“‘was given for a charitable purpose, and feel convinced we 
“are supported by our law and all law.” Then comes a 
Forester of the Court of Canute, with, ‘‘ Now, sir, the majority 
“‘of members in open court vote 15s. for liquor for each 
‘monthly meeting; £6 for a band at the anniversary. 
** Mark, these two last things have been done since the esta- 
“‘blished (sic) of the order, and it has worked well; also, 
‘now wishing, like the rest of the friendly societies of this 
“town, to show our royalty (sic) on the Prince of Wales’ 
“ wedding-day, we in open court voted £10 towards defraying 
“ the expenses of a dinner for each member who attended and 
“walked in procession. We wish to have your opinion on 
“the act of spending 15s. monthly for liquor, £6 annually for 
“a band, ant £10 for a dinner for the rare occurrence of a 
“ Prince of ‘ales’ wedding-day.” 

It is quit: -vident that Mr. Tidd Pratt has a very hard time 
of it in trying to make people sober and prudent against their 
will. At times one of the minority writes him that his in- 
structions “are treated with contempt ;”’ another, that the 
majority say they ‘‘ don’t care a d for Tidd Pratt;” a 
third, that the officials of lodges are reduced after a time by 
cheap drinking to drunkards ; a fourth gives a graphic account 
of a fight for the key of the money-box between the sober 
and the thirsty souls. Of course, the thirsty souls got the best 
of the struggle. Then a virtuous and innocent soul asks 
Mr. Tidd Pratt ‘‘ to be kind enough just to send stewards and 
“ secretary a threatening letter,” and, at the same time, “ give 
“an answer to this, that I may acquaint those who are favour- 
‘able to sobriety.” In other correspondence we find the 
officials of the Unity Odd Fellows Society threatening the 
members, who protested against an illegal waste of funds, with 
expulsion, and only stopped by an opinion. of the Attorney- 
General. Then comes a really pitiful letter from an unfor- 
tunate white sheep in a very black flock :—*‘ They have turned, 
“* me out at last, because I would not pay for the dinner I never 
“had. Only a few members were there. They determined) 
“to expel me, and they did. Is this right? 1 have been a! 
“member 26 years, and never had a fault; neither have I 
“been fined. Our club chiefly consists of working men; 
“‘ many of them can neither read nor write. Three or four 
‘‘ members of the club have always ruled it—settled every- 
“ thing—letting none of the members know anything.” Ina 
word, nearly forty pages of the report are occupied by the 
correspondence on the question of whether feasting and drink- 
ing shall be paid out of the general management funds. 

In the struggle between the prudent and the jovial topers, 
the press has rendered more service than any Moniteur or hired 
official journal could ; for, the Attorney-General having given 
an opinion absolutely condemning the application of the funds of 
friendly societies ‘‘ To liquor at monthly meetings,’’ ‘“‘ Bands at 
‘* anniversary,” ‘* Donations to relief-fund,” ‘Grants to pro- 
** cession and dinner on the marriage «f the Prince of Wales,” 
and stating further that the registrar, Mr. Tidd Pratt, had power 
to commence proceedings against any officials of societies so 
offending, the whole case and opinion were forwarded to more 
than 800 provincial newspapers, the greater number of which 
noticed the important communication in special articles. All 
sensible honest men much approve of stopping payments for 
liquor at monthly meetings; but something is to be said in 
favour of the anniversary dinner, the procession, the flags, and 
the bands, and we doubt whether it would not be wise to sanc- 
tion a limited expense on the one feast of many a village. Some 
of the best charities of London would languish without an 
annual dinner. 

The purely economical question of large or small farms has 
lately been discussed with a good deal of acrimony by political 
partisans, who, for the most part, know very little of the agri- 
cultural merits of the case. In the early days of colonization, 
where land is cheap and fertile and labour dear, small arable 
farms are a necessity. They are, in fact, the only arable: farms, 
that can be cultivated profitably. They are only. attempted on 
virgin soil sufficiently rich to produce good crops without, 
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manure and with very little labour; they are cultivated by | 
settlers, who desire first, and above all, to live on the produce | 
of their farms—who rely for any cash they require on hiring | 
out their surplus labour to parties who will pay well for it—who | 
rely for pasture on wild land, and are pretty sure of a market for | 
any surplus produce. ll the repeatedly varied and ingenious 
| plans devised by E. Gibbon Wakefield, and altered and tinkered 
{| by Earl Grey and other pupils of that colonizing charlatan, for 
| 








| making colonial land dear and labour cheap, have failed 
|| miserably, as the Canterbury Association—the most intelligent, 
| honest, and wealthy pupils of a mistaken school—proved at 
|severe cost of cash and character. Small arable farms, culti- 
| vated in the patriarchal style, are inevitable where a moun- 

_tainous region, ill supplied with roads, and distant from mar- | 
_kets, affords only limited tracts of arable land. There are also 

‘exceptional instances, like Guernsey and Jersey, where the 

| inhabitants have a market and an unfailing supply of manure— 

|sea-weed—at their doors, no taxes, and customers in two 

countries. But those who believe that more could be got out 

| of the land in England bv cutting it up into freehold cabbage- 

| gardens, are those who most erroneously look upon this long- 

‘cultivated. soil asa mine of wealth which only requires the 

| sweat and the spade of the labourer to produce a large surplus 

of corn and meat after feeding the freeholder and his family, 

who are also the labourers. But this is altogether a delusion, 

as far as the soil of old cultivated countries isconcerned. The 

soil. of England is very little more profitable to a farmer and 

freeholder without capital than a shop in Regent Street toa | 
tenant without stock. It is for the interest of the nation | 
that the land should produce as much as possible. To obtain | 
as much as practicable after the land has been purchased, it is 
essential that the farm—to take a single instance—should 
be provided, 1st, with sufficient buildings and roads to carry 
on the business of a farmer; 2nd, that the retentive (that 
is, the most productive) soils should be drained; 3rd, | 
that a certain sum should be spent annually in keeping these 
||permanent improvements in condition. There is, in our 
| haseryes a profit on the difference between live stock properly 
j and insufficiently sheltered in feeding-yards. But, supposing | 
this farm, which we wil! call a shop, provided with all its fix- | 
tures, cellars, and store-rooms, there is still required a large 
|capital to be invested in implements, machinery, manures, 
(live stock, and labour, which, under the best system of agri- 
}| culture, do not yield a complete return under 3, 4, or 5 years. | 
Indeed, no axiom of agricultural economy is more certain, that 
to farm most profitably a farmer must calculate his profits not on 
one year’s returns, but on an average of several years. Perfect 
examples of this system of farming are to be found on the 
estates of wealthy landowners, like the Earl of Leicester, the 
Duke of Bedford, and others too numerous to mention; and 
there is no doubt but that in England the whole tendency of 
landlordism is toward permanent improvements and the crea- | 
tion of a class of prosperous tenants. It is true that there are 
great estates ill managed and ill farmed; but the tide of com- 
mercial wealth is continually invading, overflowing, and blend- 
ing with the landowning class, and the first effect of a change 
of ownership from a poor to a wealthy landlord—a change that 
is taking place every year—is a sweeping improvement of 
farms. Buildings, drainage, fencing, roads, all come within 
the investment which gives not only interest, but power and 
county reputation. There is not a county—scarcely a great 
rural parish—in which the invasion of capital has not set an | 
example. to sleepy squires and peers of the old easy school. 
Now, in a country of peasant proprietors it is absurd to expect 
that moderate and indifferent land will be pushed to the height 
of fertility by an expenditure of capital, amounting to from | 
£18 to £20 an acre—draining alone costs £5 an acre—and a 
system of cultivation that waits three, and four, and five years | 
for full profits. In England, agriculture steadily and regularly | 
improves ;. in the land of peasant proprietors, improvement 
beyond a very moderate point is-impossible. That is to say, | 
the increased production of food required by an increasing 

population is impossible, unless capital be attracted to the land. | 
As to the comparative condition of freeholder peasants and our | 
day labourers, that is a question-which we have left ourselves | 
no room to consider. 


Mr. Thwaites’s: industry has at length received its due re- | 
ward.. By-a-very large majority, the: Metropolitan Board have | 
raised his:salary from the mininmums to.the maximum allowed | 
by the: Act: of  Parliainent which: created: it. This- was only | 
acting: with commonsense. We-have never hesitated, on fit- | 














‘appear in so pitiful a position, because he is by birth and | 


| appointment of an accountant to examine the accounts of the! 


ting occasions, to express our opinion that neither the position 

in society, the education, nor the abilities of Mr. Thwaites, | 
were up to the proper mark of a chairman of such a Board; | 
but the election might have fallen on a more incompetent man | 
—it might have fallen, for instance, on Sir John Shelley—and | 


| as the Board did choose him, and have worked him to the ute | 


most, it was only fair that they should pay him properly. If | 
the whole time of a man in such a position is not worth £2000 | 
a year, it is worth nothing. The only economical mode of | 
conducting public business is to pay good prices for good | 
work, and good salaries to competent men. Your cheese- 
paring financial reformers are always ill served, for they hold. | 
out premiums to dishonesty. 
The Common Council have been having a little debate on | 
the claims of Mr. Marrable to a premium, and on the value of 
the services rendered to the committee on the Holborn Viaduct | 
by Mr. Haywood. We are really surprised to find a person 
of Mr. Marrable’s experience howling like a schoolboy, instead | 
of taking his beating like a man. It was only the other day || 
that he was the metropolitan despot of architecture who would || 
not allow a chimney to be altered without a touch of improve- || 
ment from his autocratic pencil. He at one time had an ideaj) 
of being architect for all the metropolitan improvements, from | 
a shop-front upwards, and was only beaten by the accumula- 
tion of arrears; and, now that he finds himself once more on || 
a level with his fellow-architects—beaten in open competition 
—he asks for what he would be the first to protest against if || 
he himself had been first past the post. | 
As for Mr. Haywood, he is not the officer of the Cie 
Council—he is not acknowledged on any of their great occa- 
sions—he is the officer of a separate body—the Commission | 
of Sewers. The committee on the Holborn Viaduct, knowing || 
that he possessed more information on the subject and the | 
locality than any other engineer living, borrowed his services ; 
and he being in possession of information that no other man || 
could acquire in less than twelve months, very naturally made. 


| the corporation pay for his timely and accumulated knowledge. || 


He drew a heavy fee for two months work, on the same 
ground that a Queen’s counsel obtains a heavy special retainer 
for a few minutes work. He was surveyor and architect to 


' the committee—brought his ‘‘ preconceived ’’ ideas to bear on, 


the plans—that is to say, he gave opinions founded on study | 
and knowledge instead of a sudden fancy. Every man who} 
understands a subject has “preconceived opinions.’’ The 
committee had to decide whether they would lose a session, | 
and pay a stranger to the City to get up for next session the|| 
needful plans and surveys, or whether they would give Mr. || 
Haywood his price, and have the thing done at once as cheaply || 
as it could ever be done. 
We are sorry that Mr. Marrable should allow himself to |! 


education a gentleman, and ought to have set a better example | 


to the City shopkeepers. The great outside public are anxious | 
to have the Holborn Viaduct—an edifice that will do much to}) 
save the Corporation from absorption—and now they know | 
that the viaduct is settled, Mr. Muarrable ought to know they | 
do not care twopence for the grumblings of the discontented. | 
He understands all the humbug of competition; he used all | 
the meretricious arts of competition; he has been beaten, in || 
spite of his greedy designs. Let him be silent, and then people | 
will forget his defeat. | 








Circular to Gas Compantes. | 


Tue report inserted in:our last number of the proceedings at | 


the Birmingham Borough Sessions, on the application for the 


two Birmingham gas companies, in accordance with the Gas-! 
Works Clauses Act; was incorrect on one important point, | 
which, though it does:not affect the general argument, has a | 
strong bearing on the particular object for which the applica- 

tion was made. In the report, which was copied from the || 
Birmingham Daily Gazette of the 29th ult., it was stated. that, || 
after the Recorder had given judgment in favour of the) 
appointment, Mr. Williams, the counsel for the Birminghany| 
Gas Company, applied fora case to the Court of Queen’s || 
Bench, but that he afterwards: withdrew that application. We 
understand, however, that the report was, so far, inaccurate, 
and that the Recorder'granted a case. Ail further proceedings | 
must consequently be suspended until the question has been’! 
argued in the superior court; and judgment given. The object) 

































































































































nation of the accounts of the two gas companies, to be used 
before a parliamentary committee in favour of the proposed 
new company—has, therefore, been as effectually frustrated 
by the delay as if the application for the appointment of an 
accountant had been refused. 


Our opinion of the utter worthlessness of the plan of average 

meter indication, as a means of preventing disputes between 

local authorities and gas companies in the supply of gas to the 

street-lamps, has received additional confirmation by what is 

passing in the City of London. The Commissioners of Sewers, 

for the purpose of ascertaining experimentally the quantity of 
gas actually supplied by the Chartered Gas Company to the 

street-lamps in the City, attached meters to several of the 

lamps in different localities. Of those meters, six continued 

to register steadily from the 13th of September, 1862, 

to the 28th of December last; and the average regis- 

tration of the consumption in the 5829 hours during 

which each lamp was burning, shows that the quantity 

supplied was 31,169 feet, instead of 29,145; and that it thus 

exceeded by ‘34 of a foot per hour the quantity contracted to 
be supplied. The secretary of the company, in announcing 
this fact to the Commissioners of Sewers at the meeting of 
the court on the 12th instant, expressed the hope that the 
company would now have the credit for fulfilling their duties 
to the public, which the experiment showed them to merit. 

If reliance can be placed on average meter indications, the 
company were fully entitled to the meed of praise they desired. 
But the commissioners were not so ungrudging of their praise 
as might reasonably have been expected. They questioned, 
in the first place, the accuracy of the registrations; but, on 

that point, the public officer applied to confirmed the state- 
ment of the gas companies. The vexed question was then 
mooted, whether the unmetered lamps had given the same 
amount of light as those to which meters were attached. 

On this point, Mr. Haywood, the City engineer, expressed the 
opinion that ‘the light was not so good at the lamps where 
‘* there .were no meters,” and some of the commissioners 
again reiterated complaints of the insufficient supply of gas to 
the street-lamps. We could not wish for a more complete 
illustration of the futility of the average meter system in pre- 
venting differences between local authorities and gas com- 
panies. There is no question in the City, as there has been 
in other places, respecting the accuracy of the registration of 
the six meters, nor is it affirmed that the metered lamps were 
lighted and extinguished before or after the others; but the 
only matter in dispute was, whether the lamplighters employed 
by the company did or did not tamper with the light by 
turning the taps more fully at the lamps to which meters were 
attached. Whether the vision of Mr. Haywood was correct, 
or whether his estimate of the relative quantities of light was 
influenced by a preconceived opinion, is immaterial to this con- 
sideration of the subject. The commissioners, influenced by 
his judgment, were not satisfied that the public lamps had been 
supplied with the stipulated quantity of gas, notwithstanding the 
meter indications showed a considerable excess. And so it has 
been with the average meter system wherever it has been tried. 
The attempt to ascertain the quantity of gas supplied, by the 
measurement of one meter fixed to every twelfth lamp, intro- 
duces a new element of uncertainty and distrust, whether the 
lighting and extinguishing of the lamps be in the hands of the 
local authorities or of the gas companies. The companies 
who supply the City have, fortunately for themselves, had 
sufficient firmness to resist all attefmpts to induce them to re- 
linquish the lighting and extinguishing of the public lamps, 
unless a meter be attached to each one; and that condition 
ought to be a sine gud non with all gas companies prior to the 
transfer of the power they now possess to protect their own 
property. Had the City gas companies been weak enough to 
yield that point, we may feel assured that the metered lamps 
would not have been found to give nore light than the others, 
and that to the vision of the officers of the gas companies 
they would have seemed to give less. The average meter 
system has, no doubt, given satisfaction to the local authorities 
of several of those towns in which it has been adopted when 
they have power to light and extinguish the public lamps; 
but the unfortunate gas companies of those places complain, 
not only that the metered lamps give less light than the 
others, but the lamplighters are in some instances instructed 
to light them the last and to extinguish them the first. The 
effect of the system when adopted has been, not to prevent 
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of the applicants—which was to obtain evidence by the exami- | 





light of the lamps to which carburators are attached, and even 


| adjusted to an average consumption of 3} feet per hour. No 
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disputes, but merely to change the complaining parties, and it 
has failed to give greater satisfaction than the old plan of 
charging a fixed price per burner. 

Besides the six meters attached to public lamps in the City 
that were admitted to have registered correctly, five others 
were fixed, but they were removed several times for repairs 
and readjustment, and their registrations were consequently 
not regarded. It appears, therefore, that before the supply of 
gas to street-lamps by meter can be satisfactorily carried out, 
it will be necessary to provide an instrument adapted to that 
special use. The chief defects in those hitherto applied arise, 
we conceive, from the attempt to make them of too small 
dimensions for the correct action of so complicated a machine. 
Some time may yet elapse before the proper form and mode 
of construction is determined ; and no satisfactory endeavour 
to adopt the meter system can be made until a suitable instru- 
ment, and an effective method of fixing it, can be contrived 
and ascertained. Defects in the meters are, however, of less 
consequence when a meter is fixed to every lamp, than when 
the average registrations of a few only are used to estimate 
the general consumption. 

The carburetting experiment with the public lamps in the 
City, which has been proceeding very quietly for some time 
past, was again brought into notice at the recent meetings of 
the Commissioners of Sewers. Public opinion on the subject 
appears to have undergone no change, for there has been no 
improvement in the process to increase its claim to popularity. 
Complaints were made from different quarters of the defective 








the advocates of the system admit that there is a deficiency of 
light. The complaints were referred to the General Purposes 
Committee, and it is to be hoped that some definite results 
will soon be arrived at, for the experiment has been continued 
long enough to test the practical value of the process. 

We understand that Mr. Hughes is now engaged in re- 
adjusting, for the third time, the gauge-taps of the street-lamps 
at Reading, and that they are intended to be so regulated 
as to give a pressure of ;14,ths of an inch at the burner, with 
an initial day pressure of ,;ths of an inch at the gas-works. 
It is expected thereby to attain an average consumption for 
each burner of 3 feet per hour during the lighting hours. We 
are informed that a short time since the Local Board expressed 
a desire to the gas company to give up the use of meters alto- 
gether for measuring the consumption of the public lamps, if 
the burners were readjusted to consume 2? feet per hour, and 
the company were willing to enter into a contract based upon 
such a consumption. To this the gas company objected, 
though they were willing that the burners should be re- 


agreement having been come to between the parties, Mr. 
Hughes commenced on Tuesday last to readjust the gauge- 
taps in the manner we have already stated. An officer of the 
company attended Mr. Hughes for the first three days, but on 
the fourth day he retired in pursuance of instructions from the 
directors, who had become satisfied that the third readjustment 
was even more unsatisfactory than the two previous ones. Up 
to Saturday night about 100 lamps had been thus readjusted, 
and an agent despatched by us to judge of their efficiency 
reports that within 100 yards on the same line of main some 
of the lights were consuming, as near as he could judge by the 
eye, 6 feet an hour, while others consumed only 1 foot. Two 
meters had been refixed, one of which gave an average regis- 
tration of 4 cubic feet per hour and the other of 1} cubic feet f 
A special meeting of the Local Board was summoned to be 
held yesterday to consider what steps should be taken, and 
the indications are strong that the sensible members of the board 
are sick of experimenting, and that, but for the extraordinary 
influence exercised by their energetic clerk, the failure would 
be frankly admitted. The Local Board of Reading undoubtedly 
deserve credit for the perseverance with which they strive 
against difficulties to establish the average meter system in 
that town, and if, after the numerous false reports of success 
which have been announced and subsequently admitted to be 
failures, they do not finally succeed, the blame may fairly be 
laid on the system, and not on their want of zeal in carrying 
it into operation. The experiments we fear will prove ex- 
pensive to the ratepayers of Reading, whatever may be the 
result. The accounts may indeed show a considerable re- 
duction in the amount paid for gas, but if against that 
saving there be placed the cost of meters, the charges 
for fixing, repairs, and removals, together with the amount 
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of Mr. Hughes’s “little bill” for tap adjustments, the balance 
we suspect will be on the wrong side, without taking 
account of the loss of light, represented by the saving of gas, 
which the public have suffered during these prolonged experi- 


these miserable attempts at economy is almost as exemplary as 
the perseverance of the Local Board in carrying them out ; 
but patience must have its limits, even with them, and the 


to be so trampled upon. 
ments is not so promising as to induce other towns to follow 
the example of Reading, but there have been so many state- 
ments and counter-statements respecting the condition of the 


are doubtful what to believe, and we strongly recommend those 
who take an interest in the subject to visit the place and judge 
for themselves. The incorrectness—not to vse a harsher term 


them. The Reading Mercury, a very respectable paper of long 
standing, has, we hear, been threatened with an action for libel 
by a contractor, for having published a report of the board 
containing statements to his prejudice. The propagators of the 
alleged slander, instead of taking the responsibility on them- 
selves, have left the proprietors of the paper to get out of the 
scrape as they best can. 

Messrs. D. Hulett and Co., of High Holborn, have recently 
registered a spring moon glass-holder, which is so superior in 
many respects to the ordinary screw holder that we are in- 
duced to notice it. This improved holder has only one arm, 
near to the outer end of which is attached a spring wire that 
forms nearly two-thirds of the circumference of a circle. The 
ends of the wire are bent so as to form, together with the 
projecting arm, a seat or rest for the glass globe, which is 
brought into position by slightly pressing the turned-up ends 
of the wire, so that they may slip within the hole at the 
bottom of the globe, and then, by withdrawing the pressure, 
the spring expands, and the turned-up ends of the wire hold 
the glass firmly. No ring is required on the globe, and the 
shade cast by it, as well as by the holder, is considerably less 
than by the globes and holders hitherto constructed. 

The edition of the Engineers, Architects, and Contractors 


wood and Co., of Stationers Hall Court, fully maintains the 
high reputation which this publication has attained for the 
extent and accuracy of its information. The subject of the 
supply of gas forms an important feature in its compendious 
pages, and a more useful table to lighting authorities than that 
contained in the Gas Engineers Calendar can scarcely be 
conceived. 


Register of New Patents. 


1673.—James SamvueEL, of 26, George Street, Westminster, for “ Im- 
provements in the manufacture of gas for lighting and heating pur- 
poses, and in apparatus connected therewith.’ Provisional protection 
only obtained. Dated July 6, 1863. 

This invention consists of a peculiar arrangement of apparatus for feeding 
or supplying hydrocarbon oil, water, or other liquid, to a retort, for the 
purpose of generating gas or vapour. In carrying out this invention, a 
certain rectangular, circular, or other form of cistern is employed for 
holding the liquid, and to this cistern is connected a regulating-chamber 
or receptacle, in which is placed a float, with a conical spindle-valve 
attached to its centre. This valve opens and closes an inlet-aperture as 
the float rises and falls, admitting the liquid from the cistern to the regu- 
lating-chamber, and thus keeping the liquid in the regulating-chamber at 
a uniform level. 

The liquid is conducted by a pipe from the regulating-chamber to a 
well or receptacle, considerably below the bottom of the red-hot retort, to 
which the well or receptacle is attached. The heat from the retort and 
the fire, acting upon the liquid in the well under and attached to the 
retort, generates vapour, which vapour rises and passes through the 
retort, and becomes decomposed into a permanent gas. The liquid feed- 
inlet from th lating-chamber to the retort is pe small, but that 

a 


ie bal LJ 
end of the feed-pipe or well nearest the retort is made large, and placed 
ined position. After the gas has issued from the 











in a vertical or inclined 
retort, it may be washed by passing it throngh water or other liquid, or 
the gas may pass direct from the retort to two gas regulators, and then to 
the burners for consumption. The first gas-regulator regulates the pres- 
sure in the retort, and is formed like a small gasholder, made to hold one 
foot or more of gas, and is so constructed that, as it fills with gas, the top 
of the holder receives more weight, and it greatly increases the renee 
in the —— driving the liquid further away from the red-hot part 
of the retort, thus making less gas. As the top of the holder falls, the 











pressure decreases, consequently the liquid rises higher in the retort, and 


ments. The patience of the inhabitants of Reading in bearing | 


annoyance and vexation to which the gas company are exposed | 
who have consented to supply gas under such conditions, may | 
serve as a warning to all other companies against submitting | 
The present phase of the experi- | 


public lighting in that town, that it is not surprising the public | 


—of some of the reports of the Reading Local Board are SO _ 
notorious, that it requires the exercise of caution in publishing | 


Pocket-Book for the current year, published by Messrs. Lock- | 


more gas is generated. The second gas-regulator is of the usual descrip- 
tion for regulating the pressure of gas to burners. By this arrangement 
| @ large gasholder may be dispensed with. 
| ‘The gas generated by this process may, if required, have its illuminating 
| power increased by mixing it at the point of combustion with the vapours 
from volatile hydrocarbon oils, and the small vessels placed at the diffe- 
rent points of combustion to contain the hydrocarbon oil for carburetting 
the gas will serve as receivers for any condensed vapour that may form 
in the gas-pipes. 
1693,—Wit11am Basrorp, of Pewsey, in the co. of Wilts, engineer, for 

‘* Improvements in the apparatus for generating and purifying gas 

made from coal or other bituminous substances.’’ Patent dated July 8, 

1863. 

The object of this invention is to procure illuminating gas with more 
jenna, in larger quantities, and of better quality than when made in 
the ordinary manner; also, to render the works wherein the gas is 
manufactured less obnoxious than usual. 

The nature and description of the invention consists in making the 
generating apparatus in the form of a double retort, having two chambers 
placed side by side and communicating at the back. The front ends of 
the chambers are open and fitted with lids. Over the mouths of the said 
chambers apertures are made for the exit of the crude gas into a vessel or 
| receiver fixed over them, and enclosing a web valve or flap, which is made 
to lay or fit over either of the apertures when worked by the crank-handle, 
| fitted outside the receiver. The valves are made to act alternately, to 
allow the gas and vapours evolved in the chambers to pass through the 
open one into the vessel over, after having, by a circuitous route, passed 
| over the incandescent coal or coke contained in the chambers, A con- 

necting-pipe, attached to the receiver, conveys away the gas and vapours 
| to the lower part of a iong vessel, containing charcoal and coke, a longi- 

tud’ al grating being fitted therein, upon which the charcoal and coke 
' are laid. A small quantity of charcoal and coke is also laid in the lower 
part of the vessel, which is left sufficiently clear to receive the gas and 
vapours in the manner before described. The gas and vapours pass 
through the charcoal and coke, and escape through the outlet-pipe fixed 
over the top, or at the further end of the vessel, to carry away the gas to 
the hydraulic chest containing water mixed with lime. A casing or 
cylinder is fixed around part of the inlet-pipe, and filled with water. 
The water is made to dribble into the cylinder, in such quantities as will 
renew the supply and keep it cool, an overflow-pipe being attached thereto 
to conduct the surplus water into the hydraulic chest, and thereby keep 
it refreshened. An overflow-pipe is also attached to the hydraulic chest 
to convey away the waste, or overflowing waste, into a drain or reservoir 
made to receive it. The gas, after passing through the lime-water, 
ascends the outlet-pipe and passes through the connecting-head into the 
down-pipe, and is then conveyed away to a vessel of ordinary description, 
containing dry lime, through which the gas passes, and is conducted by 
pipes or mains, in the usual manner, to the holder. 

The retorts are set in brickwork in the ordinary manner, and flues are | 
carried from the oven containing the retorts to and around the vessel con- 
taining the charcoal into the main flue or chimney; and a flue is also 
| formed over the recess to convey away the escaped gas or smoke, arising 
| from the retorts when their lids are removed, to the main chimney- 
| shaft. 
| Instead of having the furnace-doors fitted in the usual way under the 
| front of the retorts, it is preferred to fit them at the back, so that the 
furnace can be attended to on one side of the bench, while the retorts can 
be charged or discharged on the other side. 

In order to keep in the heats and prevent the cooling action of the 
atmosphere from operating upon the surface of the lids and other exposed 
parts of the apparatus, the same are sometimes enclosed with iron doors 
or shutters, either hinged to the sides or suspended from above with 
chains, pulleys, and weights, or with loose shifting shutters. 





1706.—James Smiru, of Barkeley House, Seaforth, near Liverpool, and 
Sypney ArtuuR CueEasz, of Egremont, in the co. of Chester, for 

“A new description of hydraulic engine for raising water or other fluids 

above their common level, the fluids so raised to be used as a motive 

power.” Patent dated July 9, 1863, 

This invention consists in fixing one or more tanks of any dimensions 
within a reservoir, so as to allow water or any other fluid employed to 
pass freely between them. On the bottom of the tank inside are placed 
two or more valves over corresponding apertures, which form a communi- 
cation with the reservoir beneath. These valves are enclosed by two or 
more cylinders bolted to the bottom of the tank. Within these cylinders 
are fitted pistons having valves on them similar to those on the bottom of 
the tank. The pistons are fixed to air-tight cylinders or floats, and, by 
means of connecting-rods, the floats are attached to levers set on bearings 
secured to the ground of the tank. A rod attached to the crank commu- 
nicates an oscillating motion to the levers above, causing the floats and 
pistons to ascend and descend alternately as the shaft revolves; a con- 
necting-rod unites the crank to the piston-rod of the actuating cylinder. 
This cylinder may be constructed in the same manner as the cylinder for 
a steam-engine, having feed and exhaust ports, with slide-valves and gear 
worked by an eccentric; or it may be made in two or three parts, having 
the feed and exhaust-ports the whole diameter of the cylinder, and the 
pistons may be made hollow or truncated, thereby utilizing the whole of 
the fluid employed in the working of the engine. The tank is then filled 
with water, and sufficient water is also put into the reservoir to allow 
the valves on the bottom of the tank to work freely. By os the 
sluice-valve, thereby allowing the water in the tank to pass through the 
feed-pipe into the actuating cylinder, the water acts on the piston by 
force of gravitation, similar to the manner in which steam acts on the 
piston by the force of expansion. The water passes through the cylinder 
and out of the exhaust-port into the reservoir. 

The feed-ports and exhaust-ports are opened and closed by the action 
of an eccentric, thereby ing the force of the water from the bottom 
to the top of the piston. This causes the shaft to revolve and the lever 
to a one piston and float in the cylinder, and re the 
other, whi 








the atmospheric pressure acting on the surface of the water 
contained in the reservoir forces a portion of it to follow the piston, and 
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fill the cylinder as the float ascends, and the-water in the other cylinder 
passes through the valves on the piston into the tank, and from the tank 
through the feed-pipe into the actuating cylinder, through the exhaust- 
ports into the reservoir, and by the pressure of the atmosphere is again 
forced through the valves on the bottom of the tank into the cylinders. 
This circuit of motion will be continued until the communication be- 
tween the tank and the actuating cylinder is shut off, when the motion 
ceases, 


1719.—Prrer Avcustin Goperroy, of 7, Shepherd’s Lane, Homerton, 
in the co. of Middlesex, operative chemist, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the 
mode of purifying oils,”” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
July 10, 1863. 
A tank to contain the oil in its unpurified condition is to be provided, 
capable of bearing high-pressure-steam power. Connected with the tank 
at one end, and at the other with a still, there should be a strong iron 
spiral tube or worm passing through a furnace, with a tap at each con- 
nexion with tank and still; and, by means of high-pressure steam entering 
the tank, the unpurified oil by the pressure is forced out of the tank through 
the heated spiral tubing, the taps being opened to allow it to pass into the 
still. In passing through the tube at the high temperature to which the 
furnace brings it, the dense thickening materials usually found in mineral 
and other oils are separated from the oils, and partially deposited upon or | 
amalgamated with the metal of the worm. The residue, going with the 
oil, but not mixed, as before, in it, easily goes into the still with the oil, 
and there by its own specific gravity falls to the bottom, while the pure 
oil goes into the cooler, and is perfectly fit for use. 


1722.—James Joun SueEpuock, of 12, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 
for ‘Improvements in the construction of soil-pits, and in the mode of 





emptying the same.’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
July 10, 1863. 
The soil-pit constructed according to this invention is formed with a | 


| lining and vault in masonry, and, by means of conduits, the gases dis- | 


engaged in the pit are carried toa fiue. There is an opening formed in | 
the key of the vault, and covered by a plate or plug in which are pierced | 
three orifices. The first of these orifices serves as a manhole; the second | 
gives passage, when required, to the pipe of the pump; and the third, to 
the tube which carries back to the pit the gases disengaged during the 
emptying. By the application of the above improvements, a perfect 
aération of the pit is obtained, and a consequent suppression of mephitic 
emanations even during the process of emptying, while dispensing with 
the use of water and disinfectants. 


1749.—RicHarp ARCHIBALD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, London, for 

“ Improvements in apparatus for suspending chandeliers, gaselicrs, 

and other weights.” A communication. Patent dated July 13, 1863. 
This invention consists in apparatus formed by combining one or more 
fuzees or grooved pulleys with one or more spring barrels. The appa- 
ratus is modified to suit different applications, but in all the feature is 
the same, that is to say, the invention is based upon the compensation of 
the power of a spring by the greater or lesser radius of a fuzee which 
turns the barrel, or the regulation of two springs of unequal power the 
one by the power. The arrangement of the parts depends upon the 
manner in which the apparatus is to be used; that is to say, there may be 
a single fuzee and one spring, or there may be doubled or coupled fuzees 
with two springs. When applied to support gas burners, caoutchouc tubes 
for conveying the gas may be substituted for part of the cords or chains 
connecting the apparatus with the burner to be supplied. 


1790.—Oxzep WAKEFIELD, of 10, Union Place, Lambeth Road, London, 
for ‘“ Improvements in cocks or taps.” Provisional protection only 
obtained. Dated July 16, 1863. 

In constructing a cock or tap according to this invention, it is preferred 
to use two separate male screws, acting with two female screws or nuts 
in the following manner:—On the spindle or stem of the valve of a 
cock or tap a male.screw is cut or formed, having a more or less quick | 
incline, depending on the use to which the cock or tap is intended to be | 
applied. This screw is received into a corresponding temale screw or nut | 
in the end, or suitable part of the handle or instrument used for moving | 
the valve from and to its seat. On the outside of this end a male screw | 
is formed, and, by preference, the incline of such-screw is less than that 
on the stem or spindle of the valve. In-some cases, in place of having 
the two male screws separated, as above explained, they are both on the 
same axis or spindle ; in which cases, one of such screws will work in a | 
female screw or nut formed on the valve, whilst the other will act in a 
fixed or stationary female screw or nut. It is not essential that the | 
inclines or threads on the spindles or stems of the valves and in the | 
nuts:should be complete and pass all round, as, in some cases, parts of 
the threads or inclines may be employed in like manner to complete | 
screws, and in-some cases, also, the position of the nuts or female screws, | 
and of the male screws, may be reversed. ; 


1798.—Emitz Aucan, of King Street, City of London, merchant, for 
“An improvement in gas-burners.’” A communication. Provisional 
protection only obtained. Dated July. 17, 1863. 
This invention relates to those burners in which two currents of .gas are 
made to unite at the top of the burner, and, on being lighted, form a fan- 
like flame. It consists in forming four conduits, and in bringing together 
four currents of gas at the top of the burner, whereby an increased light 
is obtained from a given quantity of gas, while at the same time the light 
is more steady than that obtained by any other burner. 


1818.—Ropert Weare, of Northwood, Stoke-upon-Trent, in the co. of 
Stafford, merchant, for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closets, commodes, 
slop-pails,.and other like apparatus and .utensils.’’ Patent dated 
July.20, 1863. 

In carrying out this invention,:a cylindrical or other:shaped vessel is 
constructed with a flange or-rim turned down inwards from the top-edge, 
inside whichis placed a.second, vessel, having:a jacket or space for water 
between the two. Inside this. second vessel is:auspended a funnel, the 
orifice in which may be situated:,about!2:or. 3 inches. from the bottem of 
the.second vessel, which is filled.with.water until the water rises about 
half way up the funnel. A dome or other shaped lid, flanged like a 
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common saucepan-lid, fits over both the funnel and the second vessel, the 
flange entering the water in the jacket space, and thus acting as a tap in 
preventing the escape of effluvia. 


1820.—Freperick Lupwic Haun Davcuett, of Red Lion Square, 
London, civil engineer, for “ Certain improvements in apparatus for 
purifying water,’ Patent dated July 21, 1863. 
The chief features in this invention consist in the application of a screw, 
tap, or other convenient means of contracting or enlarging the passage of 
the water either to or from the filter, thereby to regulate the speed with 
which the water is to flow through the filtering medium ; also, in the 
construction of an apparatus to facilitate and speed the precipitation of 
matters previously held. in solution in the water, and in the application 
of these to means of purifying such water used in combination. 


1825.—Epwarp Tuomas Barnsrincs, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
for ‘* Improvements in ventilators.”” Patent dated July 21, 1863. 
The object of this invention is to give to the blades or fans of a ventilator 
such a curved form, that one of its edges comes parallel with the axis, by 
which means, when rotary motion is given to the apparatus, the air is 
caused to follow the curve given to the blades, and to leave them in a 
direction parallel to the axis. The blades or fans may, in addition to 
being thus curved, be curved forward from their junction with the axis, 
in order as much as possible to prevent the air being thrown outwards 


| from the centre by centrifugal force, which would otherwise take place. 


This apparatus may be placed in any position desired, and it may be 
caused to exhaust or supply air for the purpose of ventilation. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

83.—James Brown1nG, of Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, in the co. of Mid- 
dlesex, white lead manufacturer, for ‘‘ Jnprovements applicable to street 
and other lamps or lanterns.” Jan, 12, 1864. 

104.—James Renniz, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manu- 
facturer, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of chandeliers, lamps, 
and other apparatus employed in distributing light.”” Jan. 14, 1864. 

109.—Joun Epwaxrp Baker, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, 
blacking manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in retorts and furnaces for 
distilling coal and peat, and other solid hydrocarbons for the manufac- 
ture of volatile oils therefrom, which improvements may also be applied 
to retorts and furnaces used for other purposes.” Jan. 16, 1864. 

121.—Wittiam Cuartrs Rocszrs, of Cambridge Street Works, Bir- 
mingham, in the co. of Warwick, designer, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas- 
lamps.” Jan. 16, 1864. 

136.—Rorert WIt1iAM Srevier, of Guildford Street, Russell Square, 
in the co. of Middlesex, for *‘ Improvements in cocks or taps.’’ Jan. 18, 
1864. 

146.—Joun Henny Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘An improved attachment for lamp or gas 
burners.” A communication. Jan. 19, 1864. 

150.—Grorce Tuomas Dz Kercapo, of Plessis, district of Vannes, in 
the department of the Morbihan, in the empire of France, householder, 
for “* Improvements in using the motive power of steam, compressed air, 
water, and gases.” Jan. 20, 1864. 

156.—JameEs Wiutson, of 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, in the City of 
London, civil engineer, for ‘Improvements in hydraulic valves for 
working gas-purifiers.” Jan. 21, 1864. 

163.—Epcar Townend JaRroxp, of the city of Norwich, in the co. of 
Norfolk, and Georcr Joun Yates, of Penketh, near Warrington, in 
the co. of Lancaster, for *‘ Improvements in deodorizing parafiin, petro- 
leum, rock, shale, and other hydrocarbon oils.’ Jan. 21, 1864. 

164,—James TurNER Hatt, of Edgehill Station, Liverpool, in the co. 
of Lancaster, gas engineer, for “‘ dn improved combined lantern and 
lamp for burning petroleum and other like hydrocarbon fluids.” Jan. 21, 
1864. ’ 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


$296.—THomas Barnes Cocurang, Eart or Dunponatp, 12, Queen’s 
Gate, Kensington, in tke co. of Middlesex, for *‘ Jmprovements in the 
production of hydrocarbon and other oils from gas-tar, coal-tar, gas- 
pitch, asphalte, coal, and other bituminous substances.” Dec. 80,'1863. 

22,—Coneman Derrtes, of the firm of Jonas Defries and ‘Sons, of 
Houndsditch, in the City of London, gas engineer, for “ Jmprevements 
in the arrangement of the footlights or float of theatres, concert~rooms, and 
other similar places, and in the appurtenances thereof.’ Jan. 4, 1864. 

33.—JosHua Kipp, of Cannon Row, Westminster, im the co. of Middle- 
sex, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in supplying and regulating any re- 
quired liquid used in the process of generating gas or steam, or for the 
carburetting of gas, for supplying and regulating the water to gas-meters, 
and oil for lubrication, and in apparatus connected therewith.” Jan. 5, 
1864. 

83.—James Brownina, of Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, in the co. of 
Middlesex, white lead manufacturer, for ‘‘Jmprovements applicable to 
street or other lamps or lanterns.” Jan. 12, 1864, 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

2170,—Cuartes Harvey Cortett, of Gustrow, in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in valves, 
taps, or cocks.” Sept. 2, 1863. 

2187.—Witu1aM NorserG, of 4, Wyld’s Rents, Bermondsey, in the co. 
of Surrey, analytical chemist, for “‘ Zmprovements in the manufacture of 
gas and other substances from tan, and similar materials.” Sept. 9, 
1863. . 

2198.-—Jos1as Burt York, of ‘Coleshill, in the co..of Warwick,; gentle- 
man, for “ Improvements inprivies or closets to be.used. in. place of mater- 
closets.” ‘Sept. 7,.1863. 

2208.—Tuomas Henry Baxsgr, of Tunbridge, in the co. of Kent, 
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engineer, and GzorcE Frienp, of the same place, engineer, for “* Jm- 
provements in treating excrementitious and sewage matters, and in the 
means or apparatus employed therein.” Sept. 8, 1863. 

2246.—James Crew.in, of Lime Street, Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, plumber and brass-founder, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
governing and stopping the flow or passage of fluids.” Sept. 12, 1863. 

2255.—Tuomas Bewu. of Wishaw, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., manager, 
for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for distilling shale or other bituminous 
minerals.” Sept. 14, 1863. 

2835.—Grorcre Kenepy Gevewrn, civil engineer, of 17, King Street, 
Cheapside, in the City of London, for “ Improvements in the construe- 
tion of water-closets.” Nov. 13, 1863. 

3289.—NatHanieL Fortescve Taytor, of 5, Manby Street, Stratford, 
in the co. of Essex, gas engineer, for “‘ Improvements in means or appa- 
ratus employed in increasing the illuminating power of coal-gas.” 
Dec, 29, 1863. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 


BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 


17.—Atrrep Vincent Newron, “ Improvements in the construction of 
air or gas engines.””’ A communication. Jan. 3, 1861. 

36.—WitiuiaM Marrrev Wits, “ An improvement ov improvements 
in treating coal and other bituminous minerals and peat, for the purpose 
of obtaining solid and liquid hydrocarbons therefrom.” Jan. 5, 1861. 

57.—Cuarrs Sorry Dawson, “ Improvements in rotary engines appli- 
cable to be worked by water, steam, or other fluids, also to be used as a 
means of raising and forcing fluids.’ A communication. Jan. 9, 1861. 

80.—Witi1am Henry Moran, “ Improvements in gas-meters.” Jan. 11, 
1861 











hegal Entelltgence. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Monpay, Dec. 21, 1863. 
(Before the Lorp CHANCELLOR.) 
YOUNG AND ANOTHER v. FERNIE AND ANOTHER. 
THE PARAFFIN®OIL CASE. 


Sir Huew Carens, Q.C., Mr. KarsuaKke, Q.C., and Mr. Lawson, appeared 
|| for the plaintiffs ; and’ Sir Fitzroy Ketty, Q.C., and Mr. MackEsow, for the 
defendants. 

|| This was-an appeal by the plaintiffsagainst an order of Vice-Chancellor 

Stuart under the following circumstances :— 

On the 8th of September, 1862, the plaintiffs filed a bill against the de- 
fendants for the purpose of ‘restraining them from infringing a patent of 
'}which the plaintiffs claimed tobe»proprietors. The cause came on for 
|} hearing before Vice-ChancellorStuart on the 5th of November last, when 
his honour, having thought that the'case was a proper one to be tried before 
a jury,after considerable discussion decided, in exercise of the discretion 
reposed in him'by'the 2nd section of the Chancery Regulation Act, 1862 
(25'&.26 Vic.,.c. 42), and having regard to the state of business in his own 
|| court, that the questions of the validity of the patent and of the fact of in- 
|| fripgement shonld be tried by a special jury in the Court of Common Pleas. 
|| On. the 13th of that month, before the order was drawn up, the plaintiffs 
|| solicitor wrote to the defendants solicitor to say that he had been instructed 
|| to accept the order of the Vice-Chancellor without appealing; and he had, 
|| therefore, left it to be engrossed, and had obtained an affidavit for passing 
|| it. On the 16th the order’was passed, and on the 1lth of December the 

| plaintiffs-solicitor wrote, saying that as the issue would be in the form of 
|} the draft writ of summons, he had forwarded the letter for‘approval,'and 








manner—that it gives a rule for the future—that these matters shall be 
heard and determined in this court. The proviso operates only by way of 
exception to the rule; and, in order to bring a case within the proviso. 
the court must be satisfied that the administration of justice in the | 
icular suit will be more conveniently exercised and promoted 

y directing an action at law to issue, than by retaining the inquiry 
in this court. Now, in all patent cases, and particularly in this, having 
regard to the question at issue, I do not think anything more inconvenient 
can be suggested than that where mixed questions of law and fact are 
bound up together, and are scarcely capable of being separated, an attempt 
should be made to cut such a case in two, and send one half of it to a jury 
at common law, reserving the other half for the consideration of this court. | 
It is impossible that any satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at by that 
means, without a great number of proceedings and shiftings to and fro, and .| 
without expenses being incurred from misapprehensions, which would have i} 
been avoided if the Court of Chancery had kept the whole proceeding in 
its own hands. A few days ago I had to determine on a patent case which, 
if it had been sert to law upon an issue, could not have been tried without 
great expense aud a great waste of time and money. The case was ulti- 
mately decided upon a short question of law arising in limine on the specifi- | 
cation. Nothing, therefore, can be more to be deprecated than dividing a | 
patent case, and sending these issues to be tried at law. I was desirous of 
seeing whether there were any circumstances brought before the Vice- 
Chancellor to warrant that learned judge in concluding that the case shoul! 
be brought within the exception; but it is clear that nething of the kind | 
was made to appear to the court. ll, therefore, that I have before me is 4 
case in which it is quite clear there will be mingled questions of law and 
fact, which ought to be concluded and heard before some one tribunal, and 
which it is proposed to deal with in this inconvenient mode of dividing the | 
hearing. I think the convenience of justice and of the parties on both 
Sides will be best consulted by my annulling this order. It will be for the || 
parties to determine whether, the order being discharged, the cause shal! 
go back to the Vice-Chancellor, to be heard hefore him in conformity wit! 
the statute, or whether they prefer that this court shall take it. If the 
parties will be satisfied, I will gladly take the trial, but this I cannot and | 
ought not to do without the assent of the parties, and unless that assent be ! 
given I must reverse the order, and direct the cause to be heard before the | 
Vice-Chancellor. If the cause is heard before me,in any form in which the 
court may pronounce a decree there will be an opportunity of its being re- 
heard; and if any question should arise before me, and I should desire the 
assistance of two or three common-law judges, there will be an opportunity 
of obtaining that tribunal. 

Sir H. Carrns, on behalf of the plaintiff, submitted to have the cause 
heard by his lordship. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said that if Sir F. Kelly assented to the proposal |' 
of the plaintiff, the trial would take place in this court; if not, the order of | 
the Vice-Chancellor would be reversed, and an order made in conformity 
with the notice of motion in the court below. i 

An order was then made that the following questions of fact should be i} 
tried before the Vice-Chancellor and a special jury, viz—1. Was the || 
plaintiff James Young the true and first inventor of the patent? 2. Was |' 
the said invention new? 3. Did the specification describe and ascertain the | 
nature of the invention? 4. Had the plaintiff infringed the patent? The | 
plaintiffs to deliver particulars of the breaches, &c.,(with usual directions) 











Mitsecellancous News. 


SALE OF GAS ACT. 1} 

MetTrorouitan Bodrp*or Works, Fripay, Jay. 15. ti 

At the Meeting of the Board this day—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair, 

-The Crenk laid before the board the following return :— i 
REturN, showing the Number of Gas-Meters Lested by each Inspector, with 

the Amount of Fees received yor the same, for the Quarter ending Christ | | 

mas, 1863. 









































|| the same was duly received by the defendants. On the following day, 
| however, the plaintiffs solicitor again wrote tosay he had been premature Number of Meters. Fees Received. 
|| in sending the draft issue; that it had since come-to his ‘knowledge ‘that aE RR We 3 « eNCeN - 
|| the Lord Chancellor had decided he had jurisdiction to try eases with a 3 | | st s | 
| jury, and he, therefore, felt it: incumbenton shim to endeavour to prevail Weeks ae ms ¢ Dad 
| upon his lordship to try the questions offact-before'a jury. To this the ii » 233i = “| ee 
defendants refused to‘agree;-and hence the present appeal. ae £ Zls\e . ee 
| Sir HuGH' Carrns ‘contended *that the plaintiffs hada right, under the Soc poet pw |e} wee | Se 
Chancery Regulation Act, to‘have the case ‘disposed of in Chancery. The s ££ 2/2;2 de | wo 
| power which still remained in the court-of sending issues to’ be tried at | ———————|_—- Pads Wh A | nina 
| | law, ought. to-be used only upon extraordinary oceasivns, as, for example, 1863. £ 5.4.) £'s. 
\| When.a view of the property, or the inspectiomof models'of an extraordi- | Oct. 3 . .| 150 141 | 10/110) 51] 4 106 | 514 6 {| 
|| mary size, made it more convenient that the ‘trial-should ‘be had in’ the 4 “lane |haa'| a 1H = = x4 Ae oe i} 
‘eountry. He referred to the case of Davenport''v. Jephson, before Vice- 94 |"398 "198 | tao t aia. (a8 ts 9 6 ‘ ; - | 
|| Chancellor Wood, and observed that\a'similar’course had been adopted by 31 | ‘\’296 107 | 100! f00 5331 6 56 | 4 Oo | f 
| the Master of the Rolls. Nov. 7 . .| 187 | 157] 90| 9 | 59#P10°86/ 711 
| Sir Frrzroy Kextny,.on the other side, argued, first, that the ‘plaintifis 14. «210 | 217 | 120 1-110 | 647) 316 6 | 4 16 
+ had deprived themselves by their own ‘act of their right of*appeal,-and, 21. ./ 880 965 | 110 | 110 | 795410 96 | 7 8 
| secondly, that they wee doing:more’than appealing from the Viee-Chan- |. 73 °° = = ee aaa 's A ee | ; 
|| cellor’s decision ; they were seeking'to remove the cause from his honour’s "39° ‘Paso 2901 °° PIpo| awl “7 60! 312 | 
court, where they had elected to have it heard. The Vice-Chancellor had 19 ° || 953! 771 °°. }330 4eo'l 8 10: 421 
, had the-whole merits of the case before himjand, im exercise of his undis- 26 .|/249 157 |... | 150 | 55617 “8 26 | 8 19 
puted discretion, had determined’ in favour-of a trial .at Jaw. ‘It was not ae SGP WES A ee 
merely in consequence of the state of the business of his <court,/but from | ‘Total zat *} 3249 1800 | 937'11651 [76371105 "9:0 | 64 0°6 [81 °S 0 [35017 6 
the nature of the case itself, and ‘the variety and complexity of the ques- | months . iy 4 
tions involved, that his honour.came ‘to'the conclusion ‘at which he had —_—— —- ———- } 


|arrived. .The question was, whether ‘the court of ‘appeal would *take the (Signed) E. Cresy. 1} 
|case out of the hands of the.Lord Chief Justice ‘and imterfere with his 1} 
|| honour’s discretion. METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. | i 
‘| The-Lorp Cnanxcecor, without calling for areply, said: ‘I will first City Count or Sewers, Gvirpwant, TugspAy, JAN. 12, i 
| deal with the objection ‘that ibas ‘been “taken,and which has been'puteas if | At the Meeting of the Commission held this day—Deputy De Jersey || 
_| the plaintiffs solicitor had contracted himself out of the rights'to' have ‘this | in the chair, i 
| Order rebeard,or,as if his conduct and acquiescence had occasioned sogreat Dr. LerHeny reported that the illuminating! power of the gas supplied to | | 
van amount of :inconvenience:to the other side as to “render it highly inex- |'the' City during the weék had been above the standard of the Act of Par- 
pedient! thatthe order:shomld tbe allowed to’ be-rebeard. I ‘cannot look’at | Nament. The average power of the City Company’s gas had been 17711 
the. case: as warranting eithe? of these!two' conclusions. The representation | »sperm-eandles, of tlie Chartered 14-26, and of the Great Central 14°14; but 1 
made e plaintiffs: solicitor tat ‘he did not mean to-apply:to ‘the ‘court proportion ‘of ‘sulphur ‘had beén in each case ‘above the quantity 

ing of was 'a.mere ‘voluntary representation. ‘It did | sanetioned by Parliament. ; 






















anythifigdike an agreement. What was done by the parties ty Lofr laid ‘before the eoft a letter he had received from an i 
wasfeither so considerable, nor have the things done ‘been | inhabitant of’ the ward represented*by him, complaining of the lighting oi 
un fe e future hearing of the question in this cause,as to | the public lamps in the City, and asking the commission to take steps for 
“~. | warnan ing to rehear this order. construe the statute in this | remedying the existing state of things. The worthy deputy expressed 
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t dissatistaction at the application of the carburetting process to the 
amps, and he said, seeing the strong feeling there was on the part of the 
public against it, he thought the commission should at once and entirely 
abandon it. Whatever opinion might be formed by certain members of the 
court as to the chemical or scientific part of the question, it was clear to 
every one that the system was a failure; and, therefore, as the representa- 
tives of the public, the commission must not allow the crotchets of any of 
their number to prevent their taking some steps to meet the strongly 
expressed wishes of the citizens for its abandonment. No one could doubt 
that the apparatus affixed to the lamps was the means of obstructing the 
light; and, therefore, in the public interest, the subject ought to be further 
enrefully considered, and a proper decision come to. He moved—* That 
}the letter be referred to the General Purposes Committee to consider and 
report.” 
he motion was at once agreed to. 
Mr. Daw (the chief clerk) read the following letter from the Chartered 
Gas Company, in reference to the meters attached, by way of experiment, 
to some of the public lamps in the district lighted by them:— 
Chartered Gas onary arenes Road, 
Westminster, S.W., Jan. 9, 1864. 
Sir,—In acknowledging the receipt of your various communications up to yester- 
day’s date, relative to the supply of gas afforded by this company to the City of 
London, I am instructed by the directors to forward to you the enclosed return of 
the gas shown to have been consumed in the metered public lamps, which has been 
agreed by the officers of the Commissioners of Sewers with the compan. ’s chief 
inspector ; and I am to express the hope that as, hitherto,no opportunity has been 
neglected of cavilling at the manner in which the company is supposed to fulfil its 
duties to the public, it may now have the credit which the experiment of the 
eommissioners shows it to merit. 
The directors regret to observe that, notwithstanding their anxiety on the sub- 
ject, and the constant exertions used, the quantity of sulphur in the gas appears, 
trom Dr. Letheby’s tests, to be still slightly in excess of the parliamentary maxi- 
mum ; but the attention of the directors will not relax, and they earnestly trust that 
before long a plan may be devised by Mr. Barlow which will receive the approval 
ef the commissioners, and obviate further complaint.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, (Signed) J. O. Purvuips, Secretary. 
Jos. Daw, Esq., Sewers Office, Guildhall. 
RETURN of consumption of gas on lamps with meters attached in the City of 
London, from the date of fixing to December 28, 1863. 




















Registered Quantity ten- 
Time of Total ~ 
Where fixed. | : Consumption | dered for at 
; ; Burning. Hours. | by Meter. 5 ft. per Hour. 
| 
Gresham Street or 5,829 33,935 29,145 
Prince’s Street . - .|| Bole , ” 32,060 ” 
Aldersgate Street. 2S 3a ° «=—Ci|sC(‘éSS« OS 34 
Old Broad Street. . .|/ 8.42 ” 29,227 ” 
Bishopsgate Street PN aa 32,247 os 
Leadenhall Street u + ” 28,221 ” 
| 
Average consumption .| . | 31,169 
| 
Contracted for . . . 29,145 feet,at4s.6d. . ,. . £611 2 
Consumed - $1,169 ,, ” ig, ce) ae ae 
Consumed inexcess . . se £0 9 0 


There are five other meters attached to lamps in Moorgate Street and Lothbury? 
with 5-feet burners, but they have worked very unsatisfactorily ; so much so, that 
they have nearly all been down more than once for readjustment and repairs. The 
above-mentioned six are what were originally fixed as test-meters, with one at the 
urinal, Lothbury, which has been down part of the time; I do not, therefore, con- 
sider its registration of any use as an experiment. : 
Jno. Jounson, Chief Inspector. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not understand the expression in the first 
part of the letter, “that no opportunity had been lost of ‘cavilling’ at the 
manner in which the company had performed its duties to the public,” and 
he must say that he did not consider this to be becoming language from 
one public body towards another. One thing was quite certain, and that 
was, that the commission, representing the public, had had the greatest 
difficulty in getting the company to furnish a satisfactory supply of gas to 
the street-lamps. 
Mr. Cuap.in asked the opinion of the surveyor as to the accuracy of the 
return just read. 
Mr. Haywoop said he had no doubt of the correctness of the company’s 
return as to the consumption of the gas where there had been meters; and 
the commissioners might be quite sure that, wherever meters were affixed, 
the full quantity of gas would be furnished. 

Mr. CHaAP.in inquired what the result had been of a comparison between 
the metered and unmetered lamps. 
Mr. Haywoop said it appeared, from investigation made by Dr. Letheby 
and himself, that the light was not so good at the lamps where there were 
no meters. With regard to the carburetting process, upon investigation, 
they found that, where the carburators were affixed, the light. given, with 
3 cubic feet of gas per hour, was equal to that of 5 cubic feet in the other 
lamps. The steps which the commission had taken in adopting the car- 
buretting process arose in consequence of the great dissatisfaction which 
had been expressed throughout the City, not only with regard to the gas of 
the Chartered Company, but the rest of the companies supplying the City. 
He stated further that, where there was defective light from the lamps in 
which the carburetting process was applied, it was attributable either to 
defect in the naphtha or in the gas furnished. 
Mr, Fartow said that the lamps round the King William statue gave a 
light more like rushlights than anything else. 
Deputy Farrar said the deficiency of light was not only experienced in 
the public lamps, but in the houses of private consumers also. Indeed, 
with the taps turned full on, a very imperfect light was obtained. Certainly, 
the gas supplied at the present time was nothing like it used to be. He 
could not understand how it was, when their officer told them that the 
illuminating power and | ape & of the gas was so good, that they obtained 
such a deficient light. He asked Dr. Letheby for some information upon 
the subject. 
Dr. LETHEBy stated that there were two or three testings regularly every 
night with regard to the quality of the gas that was supplied by the com- 
mee and there could be no doubt that the illuminating power of the gas 

ished at the present time was considerably better than formerly. 

Indeed, in former times, while the illuminating power wgs not more than 
10 or 11 sperm candles, the public had now an average power of 14 candles, 
which was considerably in excess of the standard of the Act of Parliament, 
If, therefore, there was any deficiency of light, it must be that the quantity 








to the deposition of matter in the pipes and fittings of the consumers, 
obstructed the passage of the gas in the burners. 


| supplied was insufficient. That quantity was becoming less year by year, 


TurEspay, JAN. 19, 
The CLerK read a letter from Mr. Gould of Ludgate Hill, calling the 
attention of the court to the disgraceful state of the public lighting in the 
parish of St. Martin, Ludgate. The writer stated that after the shops were 
closed there was no more protection to life and property in the public streets 
than if there were no lamps at all, and he referred to an instance on the pre- 
vious Saturday, when one of the “ wretched” carburators in Pilgrim Street 
took fire, and became a suurce of great danger in the neighbourhood. He 
suggested that, if the commissioners would take the trouble to go round at 
night and witness the state of the streets for themselves, they would soon 
_— steps to rid the parish of the “miserable” red cans attached to the 
amps. 
The CrArrMan said a letter had also been received from a member of 
the court—Mr. Grimwade, of New Earl Street—upon the same subject. 
The CLerk read the letter, in which the writer expressed his gratifica- 
tion at learning that the attention of the court had m directed to the 
present condition of the public lam Whether the gas supplied was, as 
reported, up to the requirements of the Act of Parliament, he could not pre- 
tend to say; but he was satisfied “ there was humbug somewhere,” as, with 
the taps turned on full, he could not get more than three-fourths of the 
quantity of light from his burners that he formerly could. 
_ Deputy Harrison said the matter no doubt demanded some further 
inquiry, and he moved that the letter be referred to the committee for the 
purpose. 
After some conversation the motion was put, and carried. 





ON THE WATER SUPPLY OF EDINBURGH. 


By ALEXANDER Ramsay, Esq., 
Manager of the Edinburgh Water Company. 
[Read before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts.) 

The history of the water company and its sources of supply have been 
made so familiar to the public of Edinburgh, by the public press and other- 
wise, that any detailed notice of the one or the other to the members of this 
society may seem somewhat a work of supererogation. In order, however, 
that what I am going to say may be more intelligible, I shall briefly, with 
the aid of the map now before you, point out the various sources from 
which the water supplied to Edinburgh and its vicinity is derived, and at 
the same time bring under your notice any circumstances connected with 
its introduction and use that may seem to possess sufficient interest to 
justify me in occupying your attention. 

Up to the year 1681, when the water of Comiston was introduced, the 
inhabitants were wholly dependent for the supply of water on, public and 
private pump-wells. Such of these wells as were destined to public use 
were few in number, and all of them subject to the inherent objections that 
the water was hard, and in dry seasons liable altogether to fail. I refer to 
a period of time before the introduction of water from the country by the 
Town Council; and, although that period is far beyond any living memory, 
the distress which must then have been suffered was not inadequately re- 
presented by what the community endured in more recent times, and up to 
the ge 1822, when the Crawley springs were brought in. 

The springs rising in the estate of Comiston had been brought in by the 
Town Council in 1681, and in 1762 certain springs originating on the north 
slope of the Pentlands, on the estate of Swanston, were introduced. These 
were conveyed to Edinburgh in wooden pipes, and after furnishing a supply 
to the few private houses into which water was then introduced, the surplus 
was distributed amongst certain public wells which still exist. These 
springs could never, in the aggregate, have yielded more than 60 cubic feet 
per minute, and in dry seasons must occasionally have been as low as 12 
or 13 feet. The amount of the supply, therefore, ranged between 12 and 
60 cubic feet per minute, according to the state of the weather; and the 
misfortune was, not only that the yield diminished during that season of 
the year when it was most soquieed, but simultaneously with that of the 
pump-wells. With a view to relief, a reservoir—or, rather, two reservoirs, 
were constructed on a piece of flat or hollow ground, partly occupied by 
the present reservoir, high up on the hill, nearly due south from Bonaly 
House, and a pipe was laid from the lower one, in a north-easterly direction, 
to join the Swanston pipe at Greencraig. These reservoirs, however, were 
very much dependent for their supply on surface-drainage, the area of 
which was limited, and the quantity of spring-water was comparatively 
small. The flat and rather soft ground on which they were situate pro- 
duced a difficulty which had not been anticipated. The water obtained 
from them swarmed with animalcule and tadpoles, and, when the Crawle 
water was subsequenly introduced, these reservoirs were abandoned, both 
as ~—— on account of the extent of animal life in the water, 
and as being unnecessary on the introduction of what was thought to be a 
full supply from the Crawley district. 
The distress from the want of water up to this time must have been in- 
tolerable. I remember well the scenes which, during summer and autumn, 
between 1806 and 1822, were of nightly occurrence at the public wells. 
Water could only be procured at these wells at intervals of many days, 
and generally had the peculiar infelicity of being turned on and available 
only at night. When it was obtained or expected, the wells were attended 
by crowds of persons of both sexes and ages; and it was ruled by an 
acknowledged etiquette that, with the exception of the water porters, or 
water cadies as they were called, whose claims to a priority of supply were 
not usually disputed, all others should obtain their modicum strictly in the 
order in which their vessels were set down. An array of vessels, extending 
from the well in the High Street east of the North Bridge, half way down 
to the Nether Bow, was a matter of common occurrence. These vessels 
consisted of every variety of hodsehold utensil, from washing-tubs to tea- 
kettles and. porridge-pots, down to articles of still baser uses; and, from 
some misarrangement not easily explained, it often es that, when 
the supply came, it was near or after midnight; while, from six or seven 
o’clock in the evening, till perhaps three in the morning, many of the long 
array of men, women, and children, were detained watching for the happy 
moment when they could obtain the miserable driblet which was to tide 
them over during the intervening days, till their vessels could be again 
replenished. 
ut this waiting and watching and exposure were not always successful 
in obtaining the coveted supply. It happened not unfrequently that, before 
the half of the expectant crowd was served, the water was turned off; and 
then woe betide the old and the infirm. Even the family of the hardy 
tradesman and labourer, the condition of whose household threw the burden 
of carrying a supply of water for domestic necessities on the husband, was 
often reduced to straits and difficulties not more endurable than those of 
the most helpless in the crowd. These men, after a day spent in laborious 





employment, and after waiting till long after midnight at the public wells— 
after allthis long waiting and deprivation of necessary rest—had sometimes 
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to return empty-handed to their homes, to endure the misery and dis- 
comfort arising from the want of an article scarcely secondary, for the 
necessities of the household, to bread itself. In those days the public press 
concerned itself little with the sanitary condition of the city, and the 
scanty patriotism of the Town Council was not such as to occupy itself 
deeply with matters connected with the dwellings of the lower classes. It 
seemed enough that there were the springs at the Well-house Tower, the 
Bull Stank, the Wells of Weary, and the Powburn; and, as the most distant 
of these was not more than a couple of miles from the Cross of Edinburgh, 
those who could procure no water elsewhere, and those who were recherchés 
in their taste, according to the taste of those days, could, with stoup or tea- 
kettle, find the necessary driblet there. 

This was the state of matters up to 1822, and I refer to it only asa feeble 
illustration of the distress which must have existed in older times, previous 
to the introduction of the waters of Comiston and Swanston, when the 
whole supply was obtained from wells within the town, and from the ad- 
jacent springs and stream to which I have referred. 

The clamour of the inhabitants had become loud and incessant, and the 
Town Council seemed disposed to remedy the evil, in so far as is shown by 
their endeavour to obtain, about the year 1817, a supply of water, by put- 
ting a compulsitor on the proprietors of the Union Canal. The public im- 
patience gradually extended itself to the upper classes, and at last, resolved 
to endure the delay no longer, a public meeting was convened, and presided 
over by the late Lord Jeffrey, when resolutions were passed, out of which 
was originated the present water company. In 1819 the company was in- 
corporated under an Act of Parliament, under which they obtained the 
works and sources of supply up to that time in the hands of the Town 
Council; and under the same authority were empowered to bring in the 
Crawley springs, and a portion of the water of the stream called Glencorse 
Burn. Authority was at the same time given for the construction of the 
Glencorse reservoir, for the purpose of affording compensation to the mill- 
owners on the Esk for the spring-water to be diverted for the supply of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh. The necessary works had been very skilfully 
devised by the late Mr. Jardine. Difficulties, however, occurred in the 
course of their construction, which it was feared for some time would lead 
to the abandonment of the whole scheme. The site for the embankment 
was chosen at a ae where the channel of the stream is narrowed by a 
ee spur of rock on the north, and by a precipitous hill on the south. 

n excavating for a foundation, the bed of gravel was found to be of no less 
than 53 feet in depth, and in removing it to make way for the necessary 
clay-puddle dyke, the hill on the south side, consisting of a loose and some- 
what friable felspathic trap, slipped in, and presented difficulties so great in 
the farther prosecution of the necessary operations, that for some time it 
was doubted whether success was possible. The necessity for water, how- 
ever, was so clamant, that it was determined to push forward the works so 
long as a hope of their successful execution remained; and, at last, through 
the skill and genius of Mr. Jardine, their engineer, the directors had the 
happiness, in 1822, of bringing the whole works to a successful completion, 
and introducing what was then, and many years afterwards, deemed to be 
an vttwwmpers bead of water; and it was with a just pride that the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh pointed to the skill with which the works had been 
designed, the success of their completion, and the abundant supply of 
water, as it was then thought, for all the necessary wants of the inhabi- 
tants, which had thus been rendered available. 

The main-pipe was constructed of a capacity to deliver 2534 cubic feet 
per minute in Edinburgh, and, on its being afterwards tested by measure- 
ment of the delivery, was found to convey 267 feet. 

The primary obligation was imposed by Parliament on the company to 
the effect that, before supplying water to Edinburgh, 130 cubic feet r 
minute was to be sent down the Glencorse Burn for the supply of the mill- 
owners on the Esk. So long as that supply could be maintained, the com- 
pany had the command of the whole water of the reservoir, and the yield 
of the Crawley springs, and were thus free to keep the main-pipe con- 
stantly full, so long as they were in a condition to discharge the preferable 
obligation to the millowners. 

The relief afforded by the introduction of the new supply of water was 
immense, and, at that time, and for a number of years after, realized all the 
hopes and promises that the scheme originally held out. The demand, 
however, for water increased rapidly, and, although the service was only 
intermittent, the consumption per head increased from 7°85 gallons per 
head per day of the population in 1824, to 16 gallons in 1830. It continued 
at that rate with but little variation till 1842, when it fell to 13°41 gallons 
per head per day,‘and in 1844 to a fraction under 12 gallons. 

Notwithstanding that the water brought in, in 1822, was thought to be 
sufficient for several generations, a scarcity was complained of from about 
the year 1836 or 1838; and, the excessive drought of 1842 having emptied 
the reservoir, and the company being no longer able to maintain the 
statutory supply to the mills, the millowners applied to the sheriff for 
power to turn the Crawley springs into the river. This they were quite 
entitled to do, and would have done, if the directors of the water company 
had not come promptly forward to undertake the payment in money of 
the loss and damage to the whole mills on the Esk, from the Glencorse or 
Logan Burn to the sea. For being allowed thus to retain the use of the 
springs to the inhabitants of Edinburgh for a short period, they paid com- 
pensation to the millowners of upwards of £4500. 

It was now clear to every one, that the supply of water from the Glen- 
corse district was insufficient for the increased and still growing wants of 
the inhabitants. The directors, therefore, prepared a bill, and obtained 
power from Parliament in the following year (1848) to bring in the sprin 
originating on the estates of Bavelaw and Listonshiells, along with the 
valuable group of springs called the Black Springs, all of which rise on the 
north slope of the Pentlands. The bill was opposed by the millowners on 
the Esk, who were successful in obtaining an additional supply of 50 feet 
to the 130 feet previously allowed. Reservoirs at Threepmuir and Harlaw 
were at the same time authorized, for the exclusive purpose of compensa- 
tion to the mills on the Bavelaw Burn and Water of Leith. The springs 
were to be collected in pipes, and conveyed to a stone aqueduct at a place 
called Westrig, and thence eastward to the present reservoir at Clubbie- 
dean, and from thence to Edinburgh in a cast-iron pipe. These works were 
designed by Mr. Jardine, and five years from 1843 was allowed for their 
completion. In the meantime, public impatience, especially during the 
summer and autumn months, when the supply fell short, was strongly 
manifested. Indeed, it became evident, before the Act of 1843 was two 
years old, and three years before the water which was authorized by that 
Act to be conveyed to Edinburgh could be introduced, that it would still 





be insufficient. The additional quantity thus provided was equal to full 
160 cubic feet, or 1000 gallons per minute; but the necessities and demands | 
of the inhabitants were t, and, in order still further to augment the 
supply, a bill was carried through Parliament in 1847, authorizing an 





increase in the height of the Glencorse reservoir, the construction of addi- 
tional reservoirs at Loganlea, Bonaly, Clubbiedean, and Torduff, and a cis- 
tern in the Castlehill. The object of the works at Glencorse and Loganlea 
was to secure the means of maintaining at all times the full supply of the 
Crawley pipe. This part of the scheme, however, was opposed by the mill- 
owners, who again obtained an addition to their previous quantities of 130 
and 50 feet, a farther quantity of 40 feet, thus raising the compensation 
from the original quantity of 180 to 220 cubic feet per minute. A claim 
was at the same time made by the millowners on the Bonaly or Portobello 
Burn, and 60 cubic feet per minute was awarded to them for the springs 
and surface-water to be collected in the Bonaly, Clubbiedean, and Torduff 
reservoirs. The scheme was pre by Messrs. Rendal and Beardmore, 
and finally carried out under the direction of Mr. Leslie. Its more important 
features consisted in the value of the new reservoirs, as stores for collecting 
the surplus water at those seasons when it was abundant, and would other- 
wise have gone down to the sea, and thus affording the means of equalizing 
the delivery to the inhabitants over the whole season. 

Filters were constructed at Torduff and Glencorse, and the water obtained 
from these and from the new reservoirs was conveyed to the main-pipes 
previously laid. 

There are three filter-beds at Torduff and a similar number at Glencorse, 
each measuring 92 feet by 92, and capable of filtering in whole 1,824,000 
gallons per day. They were designed and completed by Mr. Leslie; and 
their efficiency has been thoroughly tested by the experience of the last 
fifteen years. They are works of a costly character, and the object the 
accomplish in purifying the water is so important, that I venture to trouble 
you with a brief description of them. 

In the first place, the ground was excavated, or made up, according to 
circumstances, to the depth of 124 feet, and the bottoms and sides of the 
beds made perfectly water-tight by clay puddle. Over the bottom part of 
the beds, there was placed 3 inches of carefully washed sand; and over that 
a layer of 3 inches of fine screened gravel. Passing down the centre, alon 
the whole length of the beds, is a drain of dry mason work, to receive an 
carry off the filtered water. Over the 3 inches of gravel already men- 
tioned, there is a bed of gravel of coarser quality, from 1 foot 6 to 3 feet 6 
inches in depth, the upper surface being formed in ridges and furrows. 
There is next a layer of 6 inches of fine gravel. Then a layer of 6 inches 
of sea-shells. Again a layer of coarse sand, and the whole finished with a 
layer of 1 foot 6 inches of the finest sand. These successive layers form 
the filtering material, all of which was carefully washed before being put 
into its place. 

The water to be filtered is conveyed from the burn at Glencorse in a 
stone emmy and at Torduff by a cast-iron pipe, and distributed over 
the surface of the filter-beds, through which, consisting of the 6 feet of 
filtering material I have already mentioned, it passes into the interior 
aqueduct, and is thence conveyed into a measuring-cistern, on its way for 
distribution in town. 

In order that you may have a connected view of the state of the supply, 
I now revert to the remarkably dry year of 1842. In the autumn of that 
year, the supply for some time was under 80 cubic feet per minute, and, 
during the time of this excessive scarcity, could only be served out to the 
different districts in succession once in four days. The delivery for the 
year fell to 249°56 cubic feet per minute, and afforded a supply of only 
13°41 gallons per head per day, to a population of 166,878. 

In 1844 it fell to 229°6, and the daily supply to 11°95 gallons per head 
to 172,286 persons. 

In the autumn of 1848, the supply authorized by the Act of 1843 became 
available, and the average delivery rose to 460°06 cubic feet per minute, or 
22°21 gallons per head per day, to a population of 185,806. 

The water authorized to be brought in under the Act of 1847 was intro- 
duced in 1852, and during the following year (1853), when it had become 
fully available, afforded a delivery of 518°68 cubic feet per minute, repre- 
senting a supply of 23°74 gallons per day, to a population of 195,984. 

Tn 1856, the delivery had risen to 560,41, or 25°17 gallons per head per 
day. to a population of 199,782 persons. 

he delivery had thus risen, in the twelve years commencing 1844, from 
229°6 cubic feet per minute to 560°41 in 1856; and the supply to the popu- 
lation from 11°95 gallons per head per day, in the former year, to 25°17 
gallons per head per day in 1856. 

To meet this rapidly increasing consumption, and the increasing demand 
for the introduction of water into houses occupied by the working popula- 
tion, the directors of the water company, in 1856, carried a bill through 
Parliament, authorizing them to bring in the copious springs rising on the 
estate of Colzium, and adjoining districts to the east of that property, and 
to construct a reservoir at Harperrig for the purpose of affording compen- 
sation to the millowners on the Water of Leith. The plans for these 
works were prepared by Mr. Leslie, and the works completed under his 
superintendence. 

he reservoir was finished, and the springs brought in, in the summer 
of 1859. 

The water for the use of the city is conveyed, partly in pipes and —_ 
in a built stone aqueduct, to a cistern at Westrig, and thence to Edinburg 
by the previously existing line of works. 

In the following year (1860), when this additional supply was fully 
available, the delivery amounted to 636°04 cubic feet per minute, equal to 
a supply of 27°85 gallons per head per day, to a population of 203,580. In 
1861, the delivery had increased to 663°63 cubic feet per minute, or 28°88 
gallons per head per day, to a population of 206,115. 

In 1862, the delivery had risen to 702-3, or a daily supply of 30°38 gal- 
lons per head to a oa of 207,381. 4 , 

In the year ended Whit Sunday last, it had increased to 723°92 cubic feet 
per minute, and the delivery per head to 31°12 gallons per day, to a 
population of 208,647. , 

‘hat this enormous increase in the consumption may be more readily 
comprehended, I have divided the period between 1842 and 1863 into three 
periods, of seven years each, and the following table shows the delivery in 


cubic feet per minute and the consumption per head per day of the popula- 
tion at each of these septennial periods :-— 
Deli of Water 
Years. in Cubic Feet Population. — ee 
per Minute. . 

1842 . 249°56 . . 166,878 . . 13°41 
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In the face of this large and increasing consumption, it should not seem 
surprising that the directors of the water company, while a pom | to aug- 
some restric- 


ment the supply, shou!d be desirous at the same time to p) 
tions on excessive and useless waste. 
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Mr. Leslie was:instructed-to:make the necessary survey,.and to prepare 
plans for. bringing-in the springs on the.lands of Orosswood, .and:adjoining 
district on the »western. bou' of. the.county of Edinburgh. «Indeed, 
there-was little’room for choicein the:matter. The Water of Leith, and the 
North and South Esk, were: eitheralready. appropriated; or in:such a state 
of pollution, from paper-mills and: other:mannfactories, as to render them 
totally unfit for domestic use. .The short distance to.which the Cresswood 
springs had to be conveyed to the:gqueduct at Rushidean, which-had been 
constructed with.a view. to their -being:brought to Edinburgh by that line, 
was -an important recommendation,.and left no room for \doubt.as to that 
branchiof the scheme. 

It was eee the same time, to 
owners on the Cr ood,. Linh , Muiriston, and ‘Almond waters, of 
which the Crosswood: springs ‘are feeders, for the abstraction of these 
springs for the use.of the city. A site for a reservoir, therefore, was 
selected on the farm of Crosswood:; and that reservoir, and the conveyance 
of the springs to Rushidean, are the only works necessary to render the 
springs: available to the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 

Itis expected’ that from 80 to 100-cubic feet of water per minute will be 
derived from them; and looking, not only to the benefit of this large addi- 
tional supply to the inhabitants, but to the means the scheme will afford 
of:keeping up the supply in the Torduff and Clubbiedean reservoirs during 
at seasons, it would be difficult to overrate its importance. 

ike other. things, however, water can be abused and wasted,.and there 
seems-somehow'an unfortunate propensity in human. nature, in respect of 
property held in common, to waste what it cannot b ially cc : 
and no doubt, in the case of water, that propensity is sometimes exercised 
without much regard to the cost at which the water has been provided, or 
the pay A inflicted on those who use, and desire to use, no more than their 
fair and legitimate share of the common property. The present supply of 
water has cost upwards of £600,000. The mere: magnitude of this sum 
should in itself, and without reference: to any higher motive, induce some 
consideration as to the waste of an article so indispensable, and obtained 


rovide compensation to the mill- 








furnishes too abundant confirmation of this tendency to waste. The neces- 
sity, therefore, for some restraining power is obvious,.and is:all the greater 
from the difficulty there is in making people understand either the extent 
of waste from what is apparently a small cause, or from the fact that the 
supply of water is limited by the Legislature. Being the joint and common 


profligacy. 

‘A-certain quantity of water is necessary for the domestic wants of every 
one; but that quantity has a proper and definable limit; and.on considering 
this most important point in circumstances where the: supply of water is 


kept in view that the system of constant service, with its manifold comforts 
and .advantages,:and the protection against fire which it affords, gives at 
the same time the greatest possible facilities for waste. 


defective apparatus. 
It has been ascertained, beyondall doubt or question, that, in numerous 


mention Nottingham, 
and others; and there the limited consumption to which I have referred 
is due«exclusively to the means adopted for preventing waste. In other 
towns, where similar means or powers do not exist, the contrast is most 
Striking. 
Dublin, '70; and in 
gallons per head per day of the population. 
tion of from 15 to 20 gallons per head per day in the towns I have named, 
and remembering that the supply there is constant, without restriction as 
to use, and guarded only against waste, it seems abundantly plain that the 
latter quantity of 20 gallons per head ought to be-stifficient in every town 
in the kingdom, and that any excess over that quantity must be‘attributed 
only to reckless or wilful waste. 

The delivery in Edinburgh during the week ended I7th instant was 780 
cubic feet per minute, or 33 gallons per head per day, to a population of 
208,647 persons. It is hardly conceivable that, including every purpose, a 
uantity of .33.gallons per head per day is necessary for the community of 
dinburgh, Leith, and Portobello; and that there may. be no misapprehen- 
Sion as to the quantity consumed in trade, manufacturing, and sanitary 
purposes, I think it right to state that the quantity disposed of for these 
purposes is a fraction over 10 per cent. of the whole consumption. 


Estimating the aggregate supply, after the completion of the works 

authorized by the last Act of Parliament, to be-equal to 900 cubic feet per 

minute,.and assuming the consumption to continue atthe rate of 33 gallons 

per head, it would furnish a supply to a population of.not more . than 

245,454, or only. 36,807 in addition to the present. estimated population of 
647. 


Now, ‘supposing thatthe inhabitants here, and in Leith and Portobello. 


from the new works, would be a sufficient'supply-at that rate till the popu- 
lation should amount to 388,840 persons; and; evenrat 25 gallons per head, 
would’supply a population of 324,000. 

If, on the other hand, the rate of consumption per head-should go on to 
increase, the ‘total quantity of water at command would farnish a supply 
of not more than ‘89 gallons per head‘ to the present population, estimated, 
as has been -said,'at 208,647—which 39 gallons per head must be held.as 
ithe highest’ possible maximum rate of delivery to.a population of that 
number. But the — in the meanwhile would gradually increase, 
‘and the rate per head would accordingly be diminished as the maximum 
a ply was distributed over:a larger population. 





ooking to the physical peculiarities of the country adjoining Edinburgh, 
‘it will be observed that’t 
|additional :quantity of water may be obtained. 
|derived chiefly from avast multitude‘ofsprings, most of them small, and 
scattered over a great extent of country, yet forming, when united, a large 
aggregate; and the only source from which farther supplies are likely or 


beyond the yield of these springs should ‘be’ required, it could only be ob- 





-of cost. 


‘rendering the maintenance of the system of constant service possible, certain 








atso.heavy acest. Unhappily, however, the experience of all large towns | 





property of the public, those who, by a system of waste, consume more | 
than is required for their necessary uses, are encroaching on the property | 
of their neighbours; and, in such circumstances, it is scarcely too much to | 
say that waste partakes in no inconsiderable ‘degree of the character of | 


| common. rale, more or less, contains,.acts like emery on. the.plug and inside | 


constant, and may be drawn off any moment by night or day, it must be | 1 
| jected to constant expense for repair or renewal. 


No inconsiderable | ] 
portion of this waste is wilful, and a-scarcely smaller portion arises from | cheaply corrected by the substitution of fresh leather washers for those 


| Guest and Chrimes, and Milne, I do so because of: the excellent quality of | 


: ao. : “s on 
towns in England, a quantity varying from 15 to 20 gallons per head per | ‘brass-founders in Edinburgh or eleewhere. 


day of the population, inclusive of ever ose, is found not only ample | ale*e . : : 
in Tteelf, od of stisuetory to the tabsbitasee, Lamenget these ven. | I “ce | examination, merely as specimens of an excellent variety of article, the cost 
NO! 


rwich, Sunderland, Durham, Leeds, Derby, Salford, | 


In See ol the consumption is upwards of 42 gallons; in | 
i as i i 10 | “ r 3 - ; 
poe mnatenaert rls met ein De en Miwa various diameters, each being ‘represented in decimals of.an inch 


w, looking to the consump- | : tr Frege - : 
aay, Sees FE | prepared the necessary discs, beginning with the decimal ‘05,up.to decimal 


could be induced, by the avoidance of waste,'to limit themselves to 20 | 
gallons per head per day, which has been found to bean abundant supply | 
telsewhere, the present delivery, with the addition of the water to be derived | which there was due to onelalone 1992 gallons. These.cocks were examined 
| ‘Some idea, therefore, may be formed ofthe enormous’ waste of »water from 
‘dmperfect apparatus, whens theaverage waste from the 102) grown 
' -was.122+3.gallons.each,'and in -the:eight water-closet valves:'$735.gablons 


| in Glasgow of 7,200,000 gall 


| per day is asufficient supply for every domestic, trade, or manufacturing 
| purpose, the quantity wasted in Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello;-valued 
re'is no large river or lake from’whence an | 
The esa supply is | 
| pany’s question. The inhabitants.are even :more deeply interested ‘in. it 
| than: pe ah The dividend of 6} per cent.,'to which the.company: is 


y:to"be obtained is Crosswood Hill, where there:aresome good springs | 
ich drain’ by the’'Medwyn Burn into the Clyde. If any farther quantity | 


tained at.a great distance, and ati an enormous proportional increase 


_ Considering all circumstances, therefore, the patriotism, or the sense.of 
justice of the inhabitants, might,.and probably does; go a considerable way 
in preventing the’ consumption per head from encroaching too closely on 
the means of supply. . Jt has.attained,:however, as-has been already stated, 
to 33 gallons; and, with a view of reducing it, if not to the scale of the 
English. towns I have mentioned,.at least to“keep it within the means of 


powers for the prevention of waste were, by the recent Act, conferred on 
_ company, concurrently with the power to bring in the-additional supply 
of water. 

Besides the waste of water from defective.apparatus, it.is known that a 
large quantity is wasted wilfully by such practices as tying up the handles 
of water-closets. The persons who indulge in this most reprehensible 
practice are under the impression that to do so is to cleanse the pipes, or 
flush the drains; and are not generally aware that it fails in. producing 
these. effects in any beneficial degree; while its only.certain result is to fill 
the house with the poisonous air thereby returned from the drains. The 
consequences of this practice are so deleterious, that at least in one lar 
town in England the Board of Heaith.ihas interfered to prevent it. It 
should be known that drains can only be effectively flushed by the sudden 
discharge into them of .a sufficient body of water, and that the continuous 
pouring in. of the small stream, derived from the ‘usual construction of a 
water-closet cistern, is quite inefficient for the purpose intended, and that 
its chief or only effect is to cause the admission into the house of the foetid 
air generated in them. 

It is a most difficult matter to impress on the ‘minds of the public an 
estimate of the waste arising from ill-constructed or defective apparatus. 
Mr. J. M. Gale, the engineer for the Glasgow Water-Works, has been -at 
much pains to elucidate. this important subject,and to, prevent the evils 
arising from it. In.a printed report prepared by him, dated June, 1860, 
and laid before the Glasgow corporation, the. result of his examination 
shows the waste of certain descriptions of apparatus in a very striking 
manner. This is stated to be,in 24 hours, from one tap of a certain de- 
scription,.2500) gallons; in another, .2656; in.another, 1594; in another, 
1992; another, 1000; another, 797; and .a,,great many other similar 
instances. 

I now lay before you three varieties of tap-+namely, the common ground 
tap; Kennedy's patent screw-down;..and two. specimens: of loose valve 
screw-downs, one by Guest.and Chrimes, of. Rotheram, and the other by 
Messrs. James Milne and Son, of Edinburgh. -With regard to the first of 
these taps, it is impossible to keep. it.in. repairfor -any.considerable time; 
and, both in order to save. expense: to the. consumer,.and.to avoid waste of 
water, it-should be.abolished. The solid- matter which.all water, .as a| 


metal of. the tap every. time it is opened.or shut, and;.grinding the metal 
rapidly away, waste of water becomes unavoidable, while the owner is sub- 
The.other varieties are 
less liable to leak or to fall into disrepair;.and in those by Guest and) 
Chrimes,.and Milne in, particular, leakage, when it occurs, is easily and | 





which may have become worn out. In mentioning thenames of Kennedy, 
their work, but without disparaging, in the least degree, the work of other 
I submit these taps to your 


of which, in the case of half-inch loose.valve screw-downs, being the size 
most generally in use, is not more than that of the greatly inferior ground 
tap. 
In preparing to give evidence before'a committee in Parliament, in the 
course of last session, with a view to illustrate the extent of waste, | wished 
to show the quantity of water which would pass through cireular orifices of 

Having 


‘4, L a:certained the discharge through these orifices under- various degrees 
of pressure; and, in order that the accuracy of my experiments might not 
be subject to question, I had them repeated in. the presence of Messrs. Ste- 
venson, Leslie,.and Bell,.civil. engineers, and several other persons. I now 
submit these discs to your examination; and the following. table shows the 
diameter of the orifices, the vertical pressure,iand the respective discharges 
in 24 hours:— 
Diameter of 
Orifice in Decimals 
of.an Inch. 


Discharge in 
24. Hours. 
Gallons. 
613 
2,380 
4,837 
8,520 
13,416 
19,547 
yn oe 130 6 25,412 
*40 eneeeres 20 ‘ 34,285 
Referring iagain to Mr. Gale’s printed report, it is there stated that in 102 
common ground ball-cocks examined: by him,.the .aggregate waste: in -24 
hours. was. 12,483 gallons, of which-one cock alone had theamerit of wasting 
-2500- gallons. _In.-eight valves of water-closets farnished with:cisterns, also 
examined by him, the aggregate waste was 4588 gallons:in -24 hours, of 


Pressure 
in 
Vertical Feet. 
150 
160 
149 
146 
143 
140 


‘simply in| the order of ‘rotation, and mot because of any known defects. 
d\.cocks 


each, in.24 hours. 

In ana dix attached to the same report; Mr. Gale shows a daily waste 
ons of water, which,as calculated by-him at the 
rate of 40s. per £00,000 gallons, represents an annual loss in money ofno 
Jess than:£52,500. 

If lam correct in ‘assuming, as I believe Iam, that. 20 gallons: per head 


only ‘at Mr. Gale’s rate of 40s. per 100,000. gallons, would represent ‘an 


annual less of upwards of £21,000. 
It must not for a moment be: imagined that this is merelya wahter.com- 


limited, ‘may. be:said.to be already attained and j andany surplus 
that may-accrue, after paying that dividend, and the-workimg -expenses, 
must-be aceumulated under:a:statatory provision till it:shall! beeome-avail- 
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able in the reduction of the water-rates. How soon that reduction, and to 
what extent it may be accomplished, is a.matter-very much in the hands 
of the inhabitants, whose interest in that respect it is the:duty of the com- 
pany to protect and support. . ' 

I have already stated that the present delivery is 780 cubic feet per 
minute, and affords a supply of 33°31 gallons per head per day to the pre- 
sent population, estimated at 208,647 ——- and taking the total avail- 
able supply, when the works authorized by the last Act are completed, to 
be 900 cubic feet per minute, I submit the following table as showing 
briefly and at a glance the number of persons that quantity would supply 
at the different rates per head per day therein specified :-— 


88°8 gallons per day to the present population . . 208,647 
33 “do. toapopulationof . . . . . 245,454 
25 do. do. ee 
20 do. do. ae 


The possession of a quantity of water capable of supplying a population 
of from 208,647 to 388,840 persons on different scales, even the lowest of 
which (20 gallons per bead | per day) is found sufficient in other large 
towns, is unquestionably a matter of great public value and importance, of 
which the simple fact that, within a short time, the quantity of water at 
command will be capable of furnishing that large daily supply to every 
man, woman, and child, of a population exceeding by 86 per cent. the pre- 
sent number of inhabitants, is a striking illustration. The period of time 
when the population .of .Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello, shall have at- 
tained to that wast increases necessarily so uncertain as to elude accurate 
calculation; but the certainty of that iarge quantity per head being secured 
to so immense an addition to the number of the inhabitants, can hardly fail to 
‘| be a matter of satisfaction and congratulation to all persons who consider 
how much the health, comfort, and general prosperity of the community, 
depend upon a sufficient supply of pure and wholesome water. 

I have only to add that of the whole delivery of 780 cubic feet per minute 
| during the past week, fully 590 was spring-water, brought in, in under- 


under 190 feet, was burn water, and subjected to filtration before being 
brought to town. 


troduction of water from the country, from the time when the first supply 
the available supply at different periods; the successive additions which 
have been made to that supply, and the quantity per head per day thereby 
afforded from time to time to the population. 


per head in certain towns in England, where an abundant supply on the 





system of constant service is furnished, that the great increase in the con- 


waste; and that, if used only with moderate economy, the water at present 
available is sufficient to supply a vastly increased population. 

I have, on the other hand, suggested that if excessive waste is con- 
tinued, it will be necessary, sooner or later, to seek for increased sup- 
plies, probably at a great distance from Edinburgh, the additional cost of 
which must alike fall on the inhabitants, whether the diminution in the 
rates be merely postponed or altogether defeated by a system of waste of 
such extent as to render it necessary to make any considerable increase in 
the quantity of water already within the command of the water company. 





ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF SMOKE ON 
CERTAIN BUILDING-STONES AND ON VEGETATION. 
By Dr. AuGustus VOELCKER, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
| Read before the Society of Arts.) 
|| The subject on which it is my privilege to address my audience to-night 
|| is, it will be conceded by all present, of great practical importance. This 








was brought in, in 1681, to the present month. I have shown the extent of | 


sumption per head which within recent years has taken place in Edinburgh, | 
Leith, and Portobello, is due in great part to bad apparatus and wilful ; 


| decay in stones may not be out of place. 


| sequence of the resistless expanding force of water in becoming ice in cold 


| frequently manifest themselves in limestones used for building oe. 
sulphur 


ground pipes, direct from the sources of the springs, and that the remainder, | 


T have thus endeavoured to give a brief outline of the history of the in- | 


| careous building-stones by the different constituents of the atmosphere. 
I have endeavoured, also, to show, by a comparison of the consumption | 
| normal or accidental constituents of the air of towns are certain sulphur 


| constituents, which, it need hardly be observed, exert no injurious influence 


| should never be employed for parapets, window-sills, weather-beds of| 
' cornices, strings, plinths, or other parts of a building where water may! 


'| must be the plea for my venturing to speak on a matter which has been | 


|, discussed with great ability in this room on a former occasion. Not having 
|| any intrinsically valuable discovery of my own to bring forward, nor to 
|| communicate a plan more effectual than any of the numerous devices which 
| have been recommended for preventing the decay in building-stones, I have 
to crave your kind iudulgence in appearing before you to-night. I trust, 


|| however, my observations, and the experiments on which they are based, | 


|| will not be altogether void of interest, and may lead to a useful discussion 


| on the part of others, so much better qualified than myself to speak on the | 


subject. 
|; Much has been said and written on the causes of the rapid decay to which 
some building-stones are liable. Chemists, mineralogists, architects, builders, 
|| and other scientific and practical men, have on various occasions devoted a 
| good deal of time and painstaking labour to investigations, purporting to 
| trace the beginning and progress of this decay, and to discover, if possible, 
|| the means of preventing the injury which calcareous building-stones sustain 
|| under the influence of the atmosphere. Their labour has not been alto- 
|| gether unsuccessful, and several suggestions, of more or less value, have 
been made, which are well calculated to mitigate, if not to prevent, the 
‘evil. Still our information on the true character of the decay in particular 
|, Stones is but scanty, nor are the means of preventing decay in buildings so 
| perfect as not to call for further improvements. 
‘| Every addition to our knowledge of the causes of decay in stones has a 
||tendency to bring within easier reach’ the appropriate remedy. At all 
|| events, a more comprehensive knowledge on this subject in stones will help 
us to discriminate with more certainty between good and bad stones, and 
|| to avoid the employment of building materials which, although they stand 
|| the influence of the weather very well in the open country, are nevertheless 
| unfit for particular parts of a building, and cannot be used with safety in 
|| some localities. Having been engaged for some time past in examining the 
' characteristic black crusts which are frequently.seen on buildings erected 
,|of Bath and similar oolitic limestones, my attention was. specially directed 
|| to the study of the nature of the decay which.attacks with great energy 
|| some kinds of calcareous stones,and I haye:come to the conclusion that 
| the injury-which the smoke of towns exerts on Bath stone, magnesian lime- 
| Stone, and other calcareous building-stones, is far more pernicious in its 
results than it is generally believed to be. It will, therefore, devolve upon 
|| me to direct your attention particularly to.the changes which such stones 
undergo uhder the influence of a smoky atmosphere, such as we find in 
|| most towns. 
|| .In every-day life we usually understand by smoke, the black and more 
or less. tangible impure air which rises from the chimneys of fireplaces and 
furnaces in;which the combustion of the fuel is imperfect, in consequence 


| 
| 





— which some finely-divided carbon and a variety of gases are thrown into 
the air. 

That this black smoke exerts an injurions influence on building-stones 
and on vegetation, is admitted in a general way; but I have no hesitation 
in saying that the extent of the injury done by the smoke that at times 
obscures the sky in our crowded cities has not been fully recognized. This, 
perhaps, is the reason why the precise chemical changes produced by accu- 
mulations of soot on limestones and calcareous sandstones have not been 
studied with snflicient minuteness. 

Before giving an account of my analytical experiments on the effect of 
smoke on oolitic limestones, a few general observations on the nature of the 


Building-stones in general may be divided into two classes:— 

1. Stones which, like granite, porphyries, and most sandstones, are. not 
easily acted upon by acids. 

2. Stones which, like limestones, dolomites, and some kinds of calcareous 
sandstones, are composed of materials that are partially or entirely attacked 
by acids with facility. 

Building-stones belonging to the second class are much more liable to 
suffer injury by atmospheric agencies than those belonging to the first class; 
and as, moreover, limestones and dolomites are principally employed for 
ornamental buildings, the investigation of the causes which lead to their 
decay possesses a special interest. 

The conditions under which calcareous stones decay when placed in a 
building, are. partly mechanical and partly chemical. The absorption of 
moisture by porous stones, and the disintegration to which it leads in con- 


weather, are illustrations of a purely mechanical cause and effect, which 


The changes produced on building-stones by carbonic acid and the 

compounds in the air of towns, are instances of chemical reactions, which 
may be seen in their results in some cases as distinctly as the results of 
purely mechanical force, to which allusion has just been made. | Building- 
stones of a loose or irregular structural composition are of course more 
liable to suffer injury from the absorption of moisture than hard, compact, 
and crystalline stones of the same or similar composition. The more readily 
a specimen of Bath: or Caen stone is affected by mechanical agencies, the 
more easily it will be found to be acted upon by chemical reagents. It will 
not, therefore, be necessary, nor indeed desirable, to examine separately the 
mechanical and the chemical conditions of decay. I would, therefore, notice 
together the physical and the chemical effects likely to be produced in cal- 


Of the normal component parts of air, oxygen, moisture, carbonic:and 
nitric acid have to be regarded as probable agents of destruction. The ab- 


acids, soot,.and occasionally hydrochloric acid. These accidental impuri- 
ties require particular examination, as they are really more pernicious in 
their effects upon building-stones, as well as on vegetation, than the norma! 


upon vegetation. 

The action of oxygen is of comparatively a subordinate character, its 
effects being confined to. constituents usually absent, or occurring only ex- 
ceptionally, and in but small quantities in limestones and dolomites. In 
calcareous sandstones, sulphides of iron and protoxides of iron.and man- 
ganese are occasionally found, and, as these compounds are very prone to 
absorb oxygen, and the higher. oxides thus formed are more voluminous'| 
than the original protoxides, such stones are subject to the disintegrating | 
action of atmospheric oxygen. Of far greater importance are the effects of | 
moisture. Water, either in the shape of vapour or Jiquid, perhaps is the} 
most powerful agent of destruction that displays itself in the gradual 
crumbling down of calcareous stones. Porous and soft stones of that kind 





lodge. The changes which water produces in poraus stones exposed to, 
drip and alternations of a wet and dry condition, appear:to be less of a) 
chemical than 2 mechanical character. 

Water is subject to expansion on sudden alterations in the surrounding 
atmosphere, aud the irresistible force it then exerts necessarily exercises a 
disintegrating action. If the temperature sinks below the freezing point, 
this destructive action is most powerful, since water, in becoming ice, sud- 
denly and greatly expands. But, even above the freezing point, the expan- 
sion of water at a sudden elevation of temperature appears to me to exert, 
upon porous building materials, a mechanical force sufficiently powerful to 
account for their gradual decay, at seasons of the year when it cannot be 
referred to the formation of ice within the pores of the stone. ‘There can 
be no doubt that all stones which possess in a high degree the property of 
absorbing moisture are unfit for building purposes. Certain kinds. of 
porous limestones and sandstones, differing widely in composition and in 
relation to their liability to become attacked by acids, are alike subject to 
this disintegrating action, thus indicating plainly that their decay is not 
the result of the chemical action of an atmospheric constituent, but the 
result of the mechanical action which water exerts on. all porous and..ab- 
sorbent materiais, no matter what their composition may be. 

Such stones, it will be readily conceived, must be very liable to crumble 
down in our moist and ‘changeable climate. In towns and in the.country, 
in sheltered or in exposed parts, on the outside or the inside of buildings, 
and, in short, under the most varied conditions, the decay will proceed 
steadily when it has once begun to show itself in porous and absorbent 
stones. The fact that these building-stones decay as readily in open 
country places as in towns, has led some men to entertain the opinion that 
the impurities present in the air of towns and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of manufacturing districts have nothing to do with the gradual dis- 
integration to which oolitic and other calcareous building-stones are sub- 
ject. But, although it is quite true that some building-stones do not re- 
quire to be exposed to the injurious effects of the atmospheric impurities of 
crowded cities in order to decay, it is no less certain that there are others 
which stand wind and weather well in the country, but are more or less 
readily attacked by atmospheric influences when employed in the-erection 
of town residences. 

The fact is, the structural composition of some stones is so irregular and 
radically bad, and their absorbent powers of moisture so great, that they 
are alike unfit for the erection of buildings in town or country, whilst 
there are others possessing sufficiently good physical characters to resist 
the mechanical effects of water, to which reference has been made, and 
remaining sound in a comparatively — pure air, but which are not 
of such a chemical composition as to be capable of withstanding the per- 
nicious chemical influence of a less pure town atmosphere. he 

Carbonic acid is a never-failing constituent of the air, and consequen' 
is present also in rain-water. Much stress has. been laid on'the dissdlvin; | 
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action of rain-water, but it appears to me that this action has been geen | 
overrated. Instead of practical proofs, showing that water charged wit: 
carbonic acid really exerts a powerful disintegrating influence upon calca- 
reous stones, merely theoretical reasonings have been advanced in support 
of that opinion. ‘ 
It is true, water charged with carbonic acid in contact with carbonate of 
lime or magnesia gives rise to soluble bicarbonates, but even were the 
quantity of bicarbonate of lime or magnesia much greater than it actually 
is, the mere removal of a trifling portion of lime from the surface of the 
stone does not, I take it, explain the peculiar exfoliation and corroded 
ep ce which many oolite building-stones present to our view. 
lcareous stones, ex to the long-continued dissolving action of water 
containing carbonic acid, exhibit rather a smooth, and not a corroded, 
appearance, 
the next place, we have to consider the effects likely to be produced 
by the small quantities of nitric acid which are invariably present in the 
atmosphere. The proportion of nitric acid in the air is so minute, that it 
may be questioned whether these minute traces have any marked influence 
on our buildings. With respect to the supposed corrosive action of the 
nitric acid of the air, and the formation of nitrates in limestones, I made 
some experiments, a brief account of which may here finda place. A few 
years ago my attention was directed to the decay of the oolite limestone, of 
which the lodge at one of the entrances of Badminton is built. This stone 
was quarried at a = about two miles from Badminton, and, like all Bath 
stone, isnot very hard. The stone protected by the porch of the lodge I 
found, iw’ more advanced state of decay than that freely exposed to wind 
eather. Blocks from under the porch and the exposed part of the 
Odge were obtained and examined by me for nitrates. Of each block, a 
‘portion of the exterior side in contact with the air, and the interior side 
touching the remainder of the thick walls of the lodge, were examined 
separately, and the following results were obtained by adopting Dr. Pugh’s 
accurate method for determining minute quantities of nitric acid:— 


| No.1. Stone from under the porch of the lodge— 


Per centage of Nitric Acid. 
Interior sid 1786) one 
a. Interiorside . . .. . « : 
al b. Exteriorside . . . . . +2726 } 2256 
No. 2. Stone unprotected by the porch— 
a. Interior side of the stone. . . °1269 } “1480 
b. Exterior side exposed to the air. °1692 


It will be seen that both blocks contained small quantities of nitric acid, 
which probably is a never-failing constituent of calcareous stones. It will 
also be observed that the stone protected by the porch contained rather 
more nitric acid than that freely exposed to the weather, and likewise that 
the external side of both blocks contained somewhat more nitric acid than 
the interior sides. These results agree well with what may be expected to 
take place under the different conditions in which the several portions of 
the stone were found. The sides in contact with the air might naturally 
be expected to contain more nitric acid than the inside, not so thoroughly 

etrated by the air, and the circumstance, that less nitric acid was found 
n the stone not protected by the porch, is probably explained by the re- 
moval of some of the soluble nitrates by the rain striking against the ex- 
posed surface. It has been stated already that the protected stone was 
more affected by decay than that not protected by the porch of the lodge. 
Thinking it just possible that the two blocks might differ in composition, I 
analyzed a portion of each, and obtained the following results:— 





No. 1. No. 2. 
Limestone Limestone 
under Porch, unprotected. 
Moisture t-te 46 > 
Oxides of iron and alumina . ‘SS . « Eh 
Phosphoricacid . . . oe + ss . 
Carbonate of lime. . 93°91 - 94°64 
Sulphate oflime . . . . . 1°34 . . 1°24 
Containing sulphuric acid). . (‘79). . (°72 
ce ris | ne 
(eS ae *148 
(Mean of the two determinations.) 
Insoluble siliceous matter. - 5 
99°755 100°548 


The differences in the chemical compositions of the two stones are too 
trifling to account for the greater injury which that protected by the porch 
had sustained; nor do I think it at all likely that the small quantities of 
nitric acid which were found had anything to do with the decay of the 
stone. For confirmation of this the following result may be mentioned :— 
One of the stones was kept as a specimen in a damp room for rather longer 
than a year, during which period a considerable portion crumbled down to 
a coarse powder. In the expectation of finding the process of nitrification 
to have caused the disintegration of the stone, I made a careful nitric acid 
determination in this powder, and was disappointed in not obtaining more 
than °192 per cent. of this constituent, showing that the proportion of this 
acid had not sensibly increased, and that the crumbling down of the stone 
was not connected with an increased nitrification, but more probably the 
result of the dampness, of the room in which the specimen was preserved. 
Here, then, we have an example of a limestone crumbling down by degrees 
solely under the influence of damp. There was no deposition of soot on 
the stone, and no chemical action of any of the constituents of air, except 
moisture, could be observed to have taken place. 

In the next place the foreign or accidental impurities of the air of towns 
will have to be considered. 

The quantity of sulphur acids in the air of towns is quite appreciable. 
The quantity of coals consumed in London for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes exceeds 3 million tons per annum, and as all coals contain sul- 
phur, the greater portion of which is discharged during their combustion 
as sulphurous and other sulphur acids, an enormous quantity of these 
destructive acids must find their way into the air. No numerical data 
exist with regard to the proportion of sulphur acids in the London atmo- 
sphere; but, according to Dr. Angus Smith, the air of Manchester contains 
an average proportion corresponding to one part of sulphuric acid in every 
100,000 parts of air, which, in the centre of the town, rises to 25 parts in 
100,000. According to the quality of the coal and the amount consumed 
in a given space in a given locality, the proportion of sulphur acids in the 
air of towns will vary. In some places it may, no doubt, be greater, in 
others less, than in the air of Manchester; but, under all circumstances, it 
will be sufficiently large to cause serious apprehensions. 

The strong affinity of sulphuric acid for lime and magnesia render it a 
destructive agent for calcareous building-stones. Sulphuric acid not only 








renders soluble these earthy carbonates, but, forming with lime gypsum 
(a compound which contains, in round numbers, 20 per cent. of water 
of crystallization), and with magnesia the well-known sulphate of mag- 
nesia (a salt remarkable for the large proportion of water of crystalliza- 
tion which it fixes), it gives rise to a mechanical destruction of Bath stone 
and magnesian limestones similar in every respect to that produced by 
freezing water. The efflorescences of sulphate of magnesia which have 
been noticed upon those portions of magnesian limestones where exfoliation 
has taken place, afford a practical proof of the destructive action of the sui- 
phuric acid that occurs in the air of towns. Hydrochloric acid occasion- 
ally has been found in the air of towns. It is, however, not a usual im- 
purity; and, as on the Ist of January the Act passed in the late session for 
the more effectual condensation of muriatic acid gas in chemical works 
came into actual operation, and there is no practical difficulty in securing 
the condensation of this gas, no fear need be entertained that the buildings 
in towns will be affected by hydrochloric acid fumes. 

Still more pernicious in its influence than the free sulphur acids which 
exist in the air of towns, I have reason to believe, is the black smoke 
which deposits soot, to the great disfigurement of our public and private 
buildings. The soot deposit is nls. destructive to the carved por- 
tions of buildings. In order to render intelligible the peculiar chemical 
action which smoke exerts on calcareous building-stones, I beg to invite 
attention to the following analysis of a sample of ordinary house-coal soot, 
which I made many years ago. In 100 parts of soot I found:— 





Moisture. . ». « + «© «© © « ce « 10°630 
Organic matter (chiefly black carbon) . . 44°736 
Chloride ofammonium. . ... - *933 
Sulphate ofammonia . . ... - 3°580 
Chloride ofsodium. . ... - 231 
Chloride of potassium . . . . ° 503 
Oxidesofironandalumina . .. . 15°691 
Sulphate oflime. . . . . « -~ 11-051 
Phosphate oflime . . . . 3» « «+ -» 530 
Carbonate of lime . . . ‘* . 
Lime in a state of silicate . ° - 2°290 
Magnesia in a state of silicate . . . . *389 
ee ee ee ee eee, 
Insoluble silicious matters es = aoe 

99°856 


The per centage of sulphate of ammonia in different samples of seot I 
find varies exceedingly. In some samples I have found as much as 10, 
12, and even more of sulphate of ammonia. Perhaps 5 or 6 per cent. 
represents better the average quantity of ammonia than the figures in the 
above analysis. Soot is essentially a mechanical mixture of finely-divided 
carbon with sulphate of ammonia, some sal ammoniac, and fine particles of 
coal ashes. Soot, it need hardly be remarked, is a constituent of the 
smoky atmosphere of towns, and is calculated to do great injury to the 
ornamental work of buildings executed in Bath stone or magnesian lime- 
stone. The most destructive agent of such a smoky atmosphere, as far as 
calcareous building-stones are concerned, I am inclined to think, is the 
sulphate of ammonia, which, as has been shown, is a constant constituent 
of soot. This conclusion has been forced upon me by the examination of 
the sooty deposit found on a magnificent church in a large commercial and 
manufacturing town. This church is built of an oolitic limestone found in 
the neighbourhood; and, on account of the increasing decay, which has 
quite disfigured the structure, and in many places effaced the tiner delinea- 
tions of the carved work, is now under the process of restoration. On 
some of the older parts of the church, the corrosive agents of a smoky at- 
mosphere appear to have penetrated the stone to a considerable depth. 
The stone here appears to be covered with black crusts, varying in thick- 
ness from half an inch to more than an inch and ahalf. These crusts 
crumble off spontaneously from time to time, or can be easily removed by 
the application of a slight pressure. I have placed upon the table speci- 
mens of crusts similar to those which I made the subject of a rigorous 
analysis, with a view of ascertaining the changes the original building- 
stone evidently had undergone under the influence of a smoky atmosphere, 
and I was pertectly amazed to find how radically the original composition 
of the stone had become changed, and was left in no doubt as to the origin 
of the black crusts. 

The church on which these crusts occur is built with a good limestone, 
composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, with no more sulphate of lime, mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron, and insolluble siliceous matters than generally occur 
in the better descriptions of oolitic limestones, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing analysis :— 





Water driven off at 212°. on + ao. ee 
Water of combination a 110 
Carbonate of lime 





Sulphate oflime. . . . . 153 
NE 5 + 6 470 
Protoxide ofiron. . . . 540 
Alumina a a ee *120 
eh 4) Gg. a eK OS OD ee 044 
BOGE 6 5.4 (4 @ @ 2x, @, @ «a ae 
Insoluble siliceous matter (silica) . ~« « 2. 

101-003 


In the course of years, this stone becomes covered, as has been already 
stated, with a dark-coloured incrustation, which increases in depth from 
year to year. These black crusts are soluble toa large extent in water; 
in some specimens, I found as much as two-thirds soluble in water and only 
one-third insoluble. Dried at 212° they yielded the following results:— 


Portion soluble in water . . 65°94 
Sulphate oflime . . . . © - 51°23 
Sulphate of magnesia . . . . o fet 
Chloride ofsodium . . ....s. *47 
Water of combination ‘a7 --» See 
Portion insoluble in water . . . 34°06 
Organic matter (black carbon) . . . . 5°72 
Oxides of iron ofalumina . . . 2°57 
Carbonate of magnesia. . . . “10 
Carbonate oflime ..... 19°03 
Insoluble siliceous matter . . . . . . 6°64 
100-00 


A comparison of the composition of the crusts with that of the stone 
upon which they were found deposited, suggests the following remarks :— 
1. The greater part of the carbonate of lime, which is the chief con- 
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stituent of the stone, has become changed into sulphate of lime. Sulphate | 
of lime and water of combination are given separately in the preceding 
analysis, both having been obtained by direct and separate determinations. 
Uniting the two together, we have no less than 63°86 per cent. of hydrated 
sulphate of lime; and only 19 per cent. of carbonate of lime escaped trans- 
formation into sulphate. 

2. Nearly the whole of the magnesia in the crusts is present as sulphate 
of magnesia, whilst it occurs in the stone as carbonate. 

8. The crusts contained, in round numbers, 5} per cent. of black carbon, | 
showing that a large proportion of soot must have come into actual contact 
with the surface of the stone. 

4. Both the amount of oxides of iron, and insoluble siliceous matters in 
the black deposit are very much greater than in the original stone. An 
examination of the insoluble siliceous matter has shown that it is of the 
same nature as the siliceous matter of coal-ashes. The fine particles of 
coal-ashes, it thus appears, are carried into the air along with the carbon 
and other constituents of soot, and deposited on the more sheltered portions 
of buildings. It has been shown before that house-coal soot contains a 
considerable proportion of oxidesof iron and alumina, and insoluble siliceous 
matters in the shape of fine coal-ashes. The occurrence of fine coal-ashes 
in the black crusts thus shows that soot, of the same general character as 
house-coal soot, was deposited on the stone. 

In soot, the amount of sulphate of ammonia is considerable, and as the 
black deposit on the stone shows plainly the presence of other soot consti- 
tuents, appreciable quantities of sulphate of ammonia might likewise be | 
expected if this salt did not act upon carbonate of lime in the presence of | 
moisture. Ihave examined several deposits on calcareous stones, but never | 
found more than mere traces of ammonia. The sulphate of ammonia in 
the sooty deposit in contact with water and the calcareous stone evidently 
becomes transformed into volatile carbonate of ammonia which escapes and | 
sulphate of lime which remains behind. There can be but little doubt that | 
such a chemical reaction takes place when a smoky atmosphere comes 
into contact with a calcareous stone, especially if the stone is porous, non- 
crystalline, and exposed to damp. The dampest, most sooty, and more | 
sheltered parts of buildings are generally much more affected by decay than 
the more exposed parts. Now, this would not be the case if the gaseous | 
constituents of the air were the chief cause of the exfoliations on limestone 
buildings, for if this were so, I imagine the most exposed parts of such 
buildings would be more easily attacked than the less exposed. But if the | 
corroding action of the air of towns is, as I believe, more properly ascribed | 
to the tangible portions of soot, it admits of a ready explanation why exactly 
the sheltered and damper portions of a building are more liable to decay 
than other parts. In the first place, it is evident that soot will be more 
eee deposited in the crevices of fine orn::mental stone-work or in 
places sheltered by protruding cornices than on a plain surface-wall, freely 
exposed to wind and weather; in the next place, it has to be borne in mind 
that, according to a well-known lawin chemistry, chemical reactions do not 
generally take place except the materials which act upon each other are in 
the most intimate contact, which necessitates either fusion or solution of 
at least one of the constituents. 

In a dry position, soot does not produce so injurious an effect as in a 
damp place, where the sulphate of ammonia contained in it is dissolved by 
degrees, and retained in solution in the porous stone. Acting upon its 
carbonate of lime, it will produce sulphate of lime and carbonate of 
ammonia. In a damp and sheltered position, the conditions for the display 
of this decomposing action of sulphate of ammonia are evidently more 
favourable than they are in a more exposed part of a building, where rain 
will wash away the sulphate of ammonia of soot before it has time to act | 
upon the stone, and the wind, in a great measure, will prevent altogether | 
large accumulations of soot. 

‘he sulphate of lime produced + the action of sulphate of ammonia | 
upon limestones in the presence of moisture, it is hardly necessary to 
observe, takes up water of crystallization, and thereby leads to the exfolia- | 
tion of the stone. The longer the action of a sooty atmosphere continues 
upon limestones, the more complete will be their decomposition. In old 
and thick crusts, like those examined by me, we have seen that more than 
60 per cent. of gypsum may occur. Had I merely analyzed the surface of 
the crusts, I doubt not a still larger proportion of sulphate of lime would 
have been found. 

: = — specimen of a black limestone deposit from a public building 
ound :— 





Hygroscopic water . . . . . . 1°07 
Organic matters (chiefly fine carbon) 5°29 

Hydrated sulphate oflime . . . - . 56°10 | 

Carbonate of lime, oxides of iron, alumina, 

ete. (determined by difference) . - » 98411 
Insoluble siliceous matter . ° 3°43 
100-00 


The proportion of ammonia in this incrustation amounted to only °04 | 
per cent., and that of nitric acid to ‘115, which is equal to ‘174 of nitrate 
of lime. Here, again, it will be noticed the sulphate of ammonia of the 
soot has almost entirely disappeared, and given rise to no less than 56 per | 
cent. of hydrated sulphate of lime. 

The effect of a smoky atmosphere on Caen stone is very injurious, parti- 
cularly if the stone is porous and hygroscopic. I have lately had an | 
opportunity of noticing the rapid decay of Caen stone employed in the 
restoration of a church. The decay showed itself in less than 3 years, 
and was proceeding with such rapidity that this stone had to be abandoned 
in the work of restoration. 

Specimens of this Caen stone, and incrustations formed upon it, under 
the influence of the smoky atmosphere of a large manufacturing town, are 
placed on the table; also, specimens of the stone which is now employed, 
and which resists better the injurious action of such an atmosphere. 

T analysis of the incrustation on the Caen stone yielded the following 
results :— 


Hygroscopic water . . . . . 1°56 
Organic matters (carbon chiefly) . . 4°54 
Hydrated sulphate oflime . . . . . . 41°78 
Carbonate oflime . ... . 38°93 
Carbonate of magnesia . . . . . . 58 
Oxides ofironand alumina. . . . . . 33 
Insoluble siliceous matter . . . 11°01 


Alkalies and loss aa a 





100-00 
The amount of alumina in the deposit was only *038. A nitric acid 
determination gave +246 per cent., which is equal to *371 of nitrate of lime. 








Although this deposit was, comparatively speaking, of recent production, 
it nevertheless contained a large proportion of hydrated sulphate of lime. 
Hard crystalline limestones, of course, resist the action of smoke better 
than porous soft stones; but it may be questioned whether any description 
of limestone is well adapted for delicate ornamental out-door work in a 
smoky town. If the evil of a smoky atmosphere cannot be entirely avoided 
in places like London, Manchester, Birmingham, &c., every care should, at 
least, be taken to mitigate, as much as possible, the smoke nuisance. 

It is not my intention to examine the various methods which have been 


| proposed to render calcareous building-stones less liable to decay, for my 


chief object to-night was to bring before your notice an account of experi- 
ments which I made in studying the remarkable chemical changes which 
oolitic limestones undergo under the influence of a smoky atmosphere. I 
cannot, however, refrain from saying that, of all the different plans of pro- 


| tecting buildings against decay, Mr. Ransome’s appears best to fulfil the 


requirements of the case. In the first place, it may be observed, a remedy 
against decay in stones should have a tendency to render porous stones 
more impervious to water and atmospheric impurities; and, in the second 
place, such a remedy should alter the surface of a stone which is so readily 
attacked by smoke as limestones generally are, in a manner that, instead of 
carbonate of lime, a compound of lime is produced on the surface, which is 
not readily acted upon by sulphate of ammonia, or by acid fumes which 
are found occasionally in the air of towns. Mr. Ransome’s patent process 
appears to fulfil perfectly the first requirement—that of making a porous 
stone harder, and more compact. The principle adopted in this process 
likewise appears to be correct, and in a great measure to fulfil our second 
requirement; for, by first impregnating a limestone with chloride of calcium 


' and saturating it afterwards with a solution of silicate of soda, Mr. Ransome 
| closes the pores of the stone and fills them up with insoluble silicate of 


lime, a compound which is not acted upon readily by the chemical agents. 
By surrounding the particles of carbonate of lime of which the porous stone 


' consists with insoluble silicate of lime, it will be readily conceived the 


surface of the stone must be rendered far less liable to be acted upon by 
atmospheric agencies than the stone in its unprepared state. The perfection 
of this process would be, if, by some means or other, not only the pores of 
calcareous building-stones could be filled up with a compound which, like 


| silicate of lime, is not easily acted upon by chemical agencies, but if an 
| appreciable portion of the surface of the stone itself could be changed from 


carbonate into silicate of lime or into some other equally well-resisting 
compound, and at the same time the production of soluble salt-like chloride 
of sodium could be avoided. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer a few observations on the injurious effects of 
smoke on vegetation. Wheat, barley, grass, or clover, exposed to a smoky 
atmosphere at an early stage of their growth, are visibly affected in a short 
time. The tops of these plants turn first red, then yellow, and finally 
white, and an effect is produced not unlike that caused by frost or excessive 
drought. Corn crops affected in this manner by smoke may recover to a 
certain extent, but they never yield well, inasmuch as the development of 
the plants becomes irregular, and the corn ripens oa . Ifcereals are 
attacked by smoke when in flower, the ears do not fill well, and the grain 
is of a poor quality. 

Grass and clover more or less discoloured or bleached and damaged by 
smoke are disliked by cattle, and often rejected by them altogether. Smoke 
deteriorates the quality and diminishes the quantity of grass and clover 
crops. Plants with strongly developed leaves—for instance, mangolds, 
swedes, turnips, and other green crops—are less liable to suffer injury from 
a smoky atmosphere. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, on the other hand, are readily affected by 
such an atmosphere. The leaves turn yellow, brown, and finally black, 
and then drop. If the leaves are destroyed two or three years in succession, 
the trees become sickly, and finally die off. Fruit-trees in blossom attacked 
by smoke yield no fruit or but a poor sickly crop. 

During the combustion of coal, much sulphurous acid is generated, which 
is carried away by the smoke of the fire. ‘The injurious effects of smoke on 
vegetation are evidently due to sulphurous acid, a gas which, according to 
experiments made many years ago by Turner and Christison, causes the 
leaves of plants to drop when it is present in air merely in the proportion 


| of jodoath part. 


ecently, experiments on the effects of air containing small quantities of 


sulphurous acid upon vegetation have been made in Germany by my friend 


Prof. Stéckhard, of Tharand. Young fir-trees exposed twice or three times, 
for two hours, to air containing only sojgoth, or even gojpoth of sulphurous 


| acid gas, were completely bleached in wet weather, and killed when a 


were exposed for a longer time to air containing so small a quantity of sul- 
phurous acid. 

In dry weather, a much larger quantity of this acid may be present in 
the air without doing any injury to plants; it is in wet weather that air 


' containing only traces of sulphurous acid is injurious to vegetation. In 


localities where much coal of inferior quality, generally rich in iron pyrites, 


| is burned, the injury done to vegetation by the sulphurous acid proceeding 


from such coal may often be seen at a distance of from one to two miles 
from the place where the smoke is generated. 

Farmers residing in a neighbourhood where brick-kilns and potteries 
abound, frequently sustain much more injury than they are themselves 
aware. The quantity of sulphurous acid emanating from open brick-kilns 
is me | considerable, and there cannot be any doubt that, in certain locali- 
ties, the air is poisoned with sulphurous acid gas to an extent which pre- 


| vents the healthy growth of wheat, barley, or oats, so that good crops are 


rarely seen in such localities, and blighted ones are quite the rule. 

By a recent Act of Parliament, provision is made for the effectual con- 
densation of muriatic acid gas in alkali-works; but, as far as I know, there 
is no law which prevents brick-makers throwing into the air any quantity 
of sulphurous acid which they choose, although it is more pernicious to 
vegetation than even muriatic acid gas. I have had many opportunities of 
becoming practically acquainted with the injurious effects which a smoky 
atmosphere produces on our cereal crops, and regard a strong deposition of 
soot on wheat and other corn crops quite a sufficient evidence of the more 
or less complete injury which the crops must have suffered by the sul- 
phurous acid always present in the air in districts where such sooty 
deposits are seen on plants. The disadvantages of carrying on agricultural 
pursuits in the potteries, or in districts where volumes of black smoke dis- 
charge enormous quantities of sulphurous acid into the air, are well known 
amongst the more intelligent and enterprising farmers. This fact explains 
to a certain extent the backward condition of agriculture in such localities, 
and loudly calls for a mitigation of the evils to which farmers are exposed 
who have the misfortune to occupy land in the immediate neighbourhood 
of large manufacturing towns, or in localities where immense quantities of 
inferior coal are consumed by brick and tile makers, and manufacturers of 
earthen and stone ware, &c. Again, in districts where copper ores, consigt- 
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ing, for the greater part, of the sulphurets of copper or iron, are the raw 
materials from which me poe extract the metal, enormous quantities 
of.sulphurons.acid are discharged into the atmosphere. 

. injury done to. vegetation by the smoke from copper-works has been 
traced to a distance of four miles. It is true the smoke from such works 
generally contains appreciable quantities of arsenic, which, of course, is 
inimical to the healt!. of plants; but, as the arsenical fumes are insignificant 
in quantity, in relation to the large amount of sulphurous acid which is 
papdnoed in roasting copper ores, and as air containing j;},,th or even 
sotyeoth part of sulphurous acid gas is decidedly injurious to vegetation in wet 
| Weather, I think the sulphurous acid of copper-smoke does more mischief 

to the crops. in the neighbourhood of the works than the arsenical com- 
| pounds of the smoke. Just as little as alkali-makers are permitted to dis- 
| isnien muriatic acid into the air, should copper-smelters be allowed to 
| 





discharge into the air enormous quantities of sulphurous acid which are 
produced in roasting certain copper ores. It may, perhaps, not be possible 
| to. condense sulphurous acid so perfectly or so readily as muriatic acid gas, 
!and probably the arrangements for the condensation of the former will be 
found altogether inappropriate to effect the condensation of the latter, but 
attempts to mitigate the evil resulting to vegetation by sulphurous acid 
| fumes should be seriously undertaken. 


might, perhaps, be converted economically into sulphuric acid, or be used for 
the. protection of sulphite or hyposulphite of soda; and I do not consider it 
| improbable that one of these days this highly injurious product will cease to 
be a nuisance to the inhabitants of the country round about the works, and 
| be turned to good economical account. 

| As regards the actual quantities of sulphurous acid gas contained in the 
smoke of brick-kilns, we possess no data for our guidance. The quality of 
the.coal used, the construction of the kiln, and the composition of the clay 
j of which the bricks are made must affect, to a great extent, the proportion 
of sulphurous acid in the smoke. Thus, a coal with a high per centage of 
|sulphur, but containing also much more mineral matter, may produce on 


;and in mineral matter, inasmuch as the greater portion of the sulphur is 
| fixed by the mineral portion of some coals. Again, if the clay contains 
magnesia or lime, or is purposely mixed with chalk, most of the sulphur of 
the coal will be fixed by the magnesia or lime. 

The. brick-makers in the neighbourhood of London, who use with the 
clay aconsiderable proportion of chalk, therefore produce a smoke which con- 
tains but very little sulphurous acid, whilst in districts where fire-bricks, 
tiles, &c., are largely manufactured from clay that does not contain lime or 
magnesia, or merely insignifican quantities, the air becomes charged with 
sulphurous acid to an extent which injuriously affects the vegetation for 
miles round the brick-clamps or kilns. ; 

Before sitting down, allow me briefly to recapitulate the chief points of 
interest.which I have Jaid before you. 

The decay of building-stones is connected with much that appears inex- 
plicable or contradictory; I therefore confined my attention to the study of 
the changes which Caen stone, Bath stone, and similar calcareous building- 
stones undergo under the influence of a more or less impure air. 

I endeavoured to show that some—perhaps a good many—calcareous 
building-stones rapidly decay, simply because they are too porous and ab- 
sorbent, or not of a sufficiently good structural compositiont o withstand the 
mechanical effect produced by the expansive force of water. The great enemy 
to all such:stones, and the most important cause of their decay, is damp. 
It was shown that in such decaying or decayed porous stones the amount 
of nitrate of lime.is too insignificant to attach to it any material influence 
in producing the exfoliation on limestone buildings. The normal consti- 
tuents of the air, except moisture, do not appear to exercise any very 
marked chemical effect upon calcareous building-stones. 

In the next plaee, I showed that the destruction of the ornamental 
work of buildings executed in Bath, Caen, or a similar caleareous building- 
stone, is caused.by the formation of crystallized. sulphate of lime on the 
surface. The crusts that may be seen in perfection on limestones covered 
with soot, were found to consist principally of crystallized sulphate of lime, 
mixed with the constituents of ordinary house-coal soot, and more or less 
undecomposed carbonate of lime. 

I endeavoured to show that the work of destruction is chiefly caused 
through the agency of smoke, and pointed out that the active agent of 





It. has occurred to me that the sulphurous acid fumes of copper-works | 


| examination. | 


| burning less sulphurous acid than another kind of coal, poorer in sulphur | 





black smoke is sulphate of ammonia, a salt which in the presence of, 
moisture transforms carbonate of lime into crystallized sulphate of lime 
(the preponderating constituent of the incrustation of calcareous buflding- | 
stones) and into volatile carbonate of ammonia, which escapes. | 

Finally, I directed my attention to the injury which a smoky atmosphere 
does to vegetation, and pointed out sulphurous acid as the cause of this 
injury. 

It now remains for me to express the wish that some gentlemen in the 
room, well qualified to speak on the subject brought forward by me, will 
favour the meeting with suggestions that may ultimately lead to a remedy 
for, or the mitigation of, an evil, the existence of which is but too apparent, 
and some of the causes of which I have endeavoured to point out. 





Dr. J. NortHcoTre Vinen’s ReEPoRT ON THE ILLUMINATING PoWER 
AND Purity OF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SURREY CoNsuMERS Com- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week to) Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles. 
Ma. se ow Bw ices TO «+ BE. « De 

exe + Bao » SE. « -.. Te 


The average volume of hydrocarbons amounted to 4 per cent.; carbonic 
acid, 1°25 per cent. There was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
presence of ammonia in considerable quantity was indicated at every) 


Mr. Romans’ Report ON THE ILLUMINATING PowER AND PurItTy 
OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE EpINBURGH GASLIGHT CoMPANY :— 
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Average illuminating power during the above period, 32°48 sperm candles, 
each consuming 120 grains per hour. 

Terrific Expiosion or Gas at Hottoway.—Between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the evening of Monday, the 11th inst., the inhabitants of 
Holloway were seriously alarmed by a loud report, which seemed to shake 
the whole neighbourhood. On inquiries being made, it was ascertained that 
a semi-detached villa, situated at No. 21, Tollington Road, in the occupancy 
of 2 Mr. Byrne and family, had had its front completely blown out. The 
mischief ‘did not end there, but the two adjoining villas, as well as Nos. 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, and 20, — some 60 feet across the road, had a greater 
part, and some entirely all, of their windows smashed. A gentleman, as well 
as two ladies and a little boy who were passing at the time, had a very 
narrow escape of being severely injured by the quantity of broken glass 
which was flying about in all directions. Two fire-engines, as well as a fire- 
escape, were quickly on the spot, but their assistance was not required, the 
fire, which consisted of a very small body of flame, having been extinguished 
by Police-constable N' 141, who was near at hand, and rendered great assist- 
ance. The gentleman who occupied the house, and also his wife, are both 
severely burnt. It — that Mr. Byrne, who entered the front parlour 
with a light to see if it was all safe before retiring, was suddenly thrown 
down, his light having come in contact with the gas which had been allowed 
to escape from the chandelier, and thus caused this serious accident to occur 

















CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 


1) in. | 2 in. |2}in.| 3in | 4in. 








| Sin. | Gin, | Zin. | 8 in. j 9 in. | 10 in, | 12 in. 
! | 



























| ee 89 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 2031». 
r Yorkshire, 
Retail amencee® to 10 per cent. London. | Glasgow. Newcastle] Wiles. | Derbyshire, 
gher. ani 
Staffordshire. 
he. 8.4. |B. 8 du) Bn ts | Bi ao ds| £8. a. 
Pig: Iron, No. 1, G.M.B.......0+05- 4.5 0,;3 60:3 10 0} 4 00 4 60 
14 and 2-inch Socket-pipes.........,7 10 0 6 00:6 15 0/6 15 0! 7 10 0 
23 and 3-inch ditto .......... 7 00'6 00 6 5 0;6 10 0 ~ @® 
4 and 5-inchditto.............6.55,6 10 0 5 10 0/5 15.0)6 00 6 10 0 
6 inches and upwards ditto........ 6 60 6 00:5 10 0;5 15 OF 6 5 O 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast....... 6 00 — 5° 5 01/5 10 0 6 00 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto .....,... 17 0 016 18 0'5:135'0)/6 0-0 ie 
Tank-plates, § thick.and above..... 6 10 0'5- 10 0,5 10 0/5.15 0 6 6.0 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 50 per cent, Discount. 
| 2im. | Igdm. | Lgin. | Lin. Sin. | jin. 
Patent Weldéd Tubes, from 2 tol2feet—| s i. | 8. d.| sd) & aj de | 8. a. 
POP TIO. .coccccccccccoccsccccssesee} 18 /]1.0 010 7 | 0 5 0 43 
Dittorditte, from 6.inches to 18 inohes—| j | 
each.....00. Aine eaniicnonitne sewn igre | ere [ sver, vst] 1 el ere 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws...... } 6 |] aes | 2:0 16 | 1.2] on 
Bonds;SpringsjandElbows(wroughtiron) 3 9-| 2 3.| 1.9: 10 | 010 | 08 
Tees, wrought or cast | 40.1 2 6 | 2.0 ‘<a 0 16 
Crosses, ditto ..... -| 4° 6"| 3 0 se; 2 0 1 6 12 
Iron Odcks%...+. ‘}az 6: | 9 6 |i 7-67! 4.6 | 3 3 | 2:6 
Ditto, with brass plugs ....-+...+-scecees | 28/0 | 16.0.) 13-0 7 0 5 6 | 4 6 
Diminishing. Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and | | 
Nippless...eseeseeee eevece cosceseeee| 1 3°] O'9 0°8 oe | 05) 04 
Plain Sockets:... 1 9 0 8 0 7 0. 5 04.) 03 
Syphons, WQuarts.cecsecsesecee | 0 | 0 113.6 | i380 | 12 0 i 








| Whitwell Primrose. ....+...+s0.+++ e+ 65.9d. Boghead (at Leith)...... 45s. Od, 
| Medomsley, Eighton Moor, and Burn- | Kirkness, best...-...+. 23 0 
hope eresseees ocece eres ‘Se... Capeldrae, ist quality . 20 0 
Pelaw and North Pelto: = Ditto, 2nd ditto ....+.. 12 6 
New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, Lesmahago (at Glasgow «. 24 6 
Washington Hutton, and South Ditto (at Granton)..... oo 25 6 
Peareth,..cccres-seee eccccerecee 6 Arniston... seccerss cos 6 
PMR i ccccccccsevevssesee ccocvccecce 2 DO Wemyss..... ereeee ovccces ceccces 20 0 
Ramsay's Neweastle Cannel.......-. 16 0 Haywood, Wilsontown(atGranton) 14 0 
Pirmie..cccccccccsccccccccccescce It 0 
FREIGHTS. 
Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keel. 
Chatham and Rochester... . Oa. Barcelona eeesessseseeeeces £28 to £28 10s. 
oa ealineibemiatiinn 9 Bordeaux ..6.scocscccececssecees 17 10 
Dover, Folkestone, 6 Boulogne and Calais .......+.++ « $810 
Dublin ....+-e+00- cooce 6 Cadiz....... Cecceccccceces ecccesee 18 0 
Exeter Quay......+- 0 Copenhagen .....- 10 10 
Ipswich" ....+. ecco coves 9 HMEPPC ..ceeeees — 
London (P00]) ..-esseeseeee 7s.3d, to 7 6 Genoa...... Ocercocceccoteccocces 29 0 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth ...-0-..0-. 5 9 — 
LYDM ocvcsccscccce PPTeTTTETiT ir iiiti 10 15 
Portsmouth & Southampton. to 9 6 23° 0 
Plymouth... 10 6 o 18 10 
Shoreham. 8 0 Rotterdam — 
| Whitstable 7 0 Stettin ....+6- 10 10 
| Weymouth . - lo 0 Trieste and Venice.........£30 to 33 0 


“price Current. 
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COALS.—Per Ton. 





Newcastle.—Unscreened. Scotch Cannel, 
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Best Newcastle Fire-bricks—per 1000 .....£2.10s.to £2 15s, Od. 
Cliff's Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000 .......+.+ 215 6 
Ingham’s ditto (at Wortley)—per 1900......++.+s+6 215 0 
Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run ....... ooee-58.6d.t0 0 7 O 
Tough Cake Copper—perton..-s.cecsececcsess-eeee 116 9 0 
English Pig Lead—per ton...-sseescereseceereees 21 0 0 
Welsh Bar Iron (in London)—per ton ........ “s $10 0 
Foreign Spelter—per ton ..ss-seseseceseees » SS 8 6 
English Block Tin—per ton.....e+« 16° 40 0 
Banca—pertod.seccesseccoees 120 0 90 
Tarred Rope Yarn—percwt. .....- 1 6 0 
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4 to the Metropolitan Board; and from Colonel Yolland to the 
| Board of Trade. 
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assistance, for a very important portion of the tract to be rail- 
| roaded, is to be found in the reports to the Committee on 
Open Improvements of the City of London Commission of 
| Sewers, by Mr. Haywood, their engineer ; from Mr. Bazalgette 








And here it occurs to us that if these three 
| gentlemen were associated in a commission with some hard- 


| 


headed lawyer M.P.—accustomed to the duties of mend 
and especially to cutting irrelevant evidence short—there would || 
| be found a mode of clearing the way for two or three compre- | 
hensive metropolitan schemes, to be submitted to the next 
Session of Parliament. 

In the summary of his report, Mr. Haywood tells us that 
“ the total length of lines, within the City’s jurisdiction alone, 
*« is about 20 miles.” Leaving out of consideration the areas | 
that have been scheduled by two, three, and four companies, | 
the actual area scheduled “ is about 160 acres, or one-fourth of 


|“ the entire City.” But of this, by far the greatest portion is 


! 





included in underground projects which will not diminish the | 
space required for buildings. Although about 300 public ways | 
are interfered with, ‘‘ in comparatively few cases are the levels 
‘** to be altered when the works are executed. As 
“to the sewerage within the City, it may be said of a large 
“portion that it will be annihilated, and will have to be 
“‘ reconstructed upon an entirely different plan.” The reporter 
proceeds to say—‘‘ Never was a city threatened at once by so 
“‘ many projects as the City of London is at the present time ; 


“presented to Parliament in one Session, nor schemes of 
“ greater boldness of conception pushed forward with greater 
“« indifference to cost.” 


Two companies propose buying up and utilizing the Thames Tunnel; two 
propose crossing the river Thames, west of the Tower of London, by 
bridges, with spans of 820 feet, and with heights of 100 feet above high- 
water mark ;“another, which is to cross at Limehouse, is equally ambitious; 
whilst, to the west of London, four or five bridges, although of less imposing 
dimensions, are proposed to be built. The Monument at Fish Street Hill, 
and Temple Bar, Drapers Gardens, Finsbury Circus, Apothecaries Hall, and 

rtions of the Times office are also scheduled, as are various of the City 
balls and the Admiralty at Whitehall. There are several lines propose 
taking possession of a portion of the Thames Embankment, and one to take 





ERRATUM. 


Page 38, last line but one of “Notes upon Passing Events,” for 
“greedy” read “ gaudy.” 


| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. R. L.— There is no public and general Act of Parliament that will prevent 

@ gas company from cutting off the supply of gas to consumers with whom 

no special contract exists jor giving a supply. This was decided in the 

case of Hazlewood v. Hoddesdon Gas Company, reported at p. 261 of 
vol. viii. of this JouRNAL. 
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Motes upon Passing Events, 





Tue map of London, as intersected by the divers railway pro- 
jects, is such a maze, such a labyrinth of lines, that it is really 
delightful to meet with some “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
who will take off the rough edges of investigation, and save 
us the thankless task of wading through the reams of schemes 
that encumber the Private Bill Office this Session. 


Such 





p ion of the centre of the river itself. Public parks and gardensare to 
be cut or tunnelled through. The line of the Fleet Sewer, throughout its 
length within the City, and a considerable portion without the City, is to be 
reconstructed, the sewerage of several square miles is to be interfered with, 
and property to the value of many millions of pounds sterling is put under 
notice. 

Some of the schemes are for railways upon viaducts; those which pro- 
pe making junctions between the north and south sides of the Thames by 

ridges are necessarily so. The largest portion are, however, intended to 
be below the surface. Nearly the whole within the City are to be in tunnel 
or covered way. 

The whole of the schemes carefully avoid touching churches; indeed, 
portions of most of those in the City are curved in various directions appa- 
rently for the sole purpose of avoiding them; the churchyards are not treated 
with the same respect, as the lines are to be carried through many of them, 
and in several cases very near to the walls of the churches, although the 
churches are to be left untouched. 

The most pressing want of the metropolis is cheap and ready 
means of access in all directions to and from the City—a want 
perfectly understood by the promoters of the schemes affecting 
the metropolitan districts; almost the whole of them seem to 
aim, either by direct lines or by junctions with other lines, to 


effect an entry within its area. 


From Mr. Haywood’s notes on each scheme we gather the 
following facts :—-The Charing Cross Railway contemplates a 
large hotel at their Cannon Street terminus. There is one 
comfort in these endless hotel schemes for the Londoners 
driven out of house and home by railway invasion: they may 
take to the American system, and find welcome in an inn. 


The Great Eastern persists in its idea of entering the City 
by a viaduct crossing the main streets on bridges, and traus- 
ferring the Shoreditch terminus to the neighbourhood of New| 
Broad Street, in such a manner that a junction with the | 
Metropolitan, and London, Chatham, and Dover subterranean | 
lines is impossible. The Great Eastern have, however, another || 
scheme, for effecting what may be called a suburban junction 
with the underground lines. The question to be answered is— 
if the Great Eastern Station is extended to the narrow gut 
of New Broad Street, how are passengers cabs to get in and 
out? 

A company with very gigantic designs—‘ The Lenten) 
* Railway ’”—has for the present been ‘* knocked out of time ” 
on Standing Orders ; whether it will have stamina enough to 
revive by parliamentary permission remains to be seen; but it 
is an interesting project, because it is founded ona plan of 








| 








cutting new streets, making the railway in a subway, and 

















“never were so many schemes affecting the metropolis || 
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building the houses over them, and proposes in this way to | 
waite Victoria Station with Charing Cross, and Charing Cross 
with Farringdon Street Station. 

The London Main Trunk Underground Railway consists of 
eight railways, and is to form a circuit railway, connecting the 
various lines now terminating on the north of the Thames with | 
the docks. The company professes to have laid out the scheme | 
with a view to fulfilling the requirements of the Third Report | 
| ef the Lords Committee upon Metropolitan Railway Communi- | 

eations. It incorporates the principle of forming new streets | 
and widening others within the City. Indeed, it apparently 
| aiens at forming the whole of its lines either beneath existing 
| Streets which require to be widened, or upon lines upon which 
| deems it,desirable that new streets should be formed. 

The Metropolitan District Railway has been noticed at length | 
j im most of the dailies and weeklies; and, if noticed at all, 
| @emands a pamphlet and map to itself. 
} Fhe Tottenham and Farringdon Street Railway is remark- 
|| able, because it proposes to do away with one of the oldest 
+ euriosities of London suburbs—to take possession of the New 
| River bed somewhere about Stoke Newington, and turn that 
| sueient stream into a covered tunnel or iron pipe ; and so, | 
following the ancient levels, creep into Islington, tap the 
mighty traffic that surges about the Angel, and then fall down 
by easy stages to the central station of the Metropolitan, and 
‘thus put the Great Eastern into direct connexion with that | 
|| Mme and all its allies and tributaries. | 

The Thames Tunnel Railway, for connecting the railways 
south of the Thames with the London and Blackwall, proposes | 
to form a central station in Monument Yard !—that spot, 
; Where London's column, pointing to the skies, 

‘ Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies. 














i 
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| 
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}| Yes, this company has actually scheduled the Monument! 
| Could not some arrangement be made for scheduling the arch 
joa Constitution Hill, and also Buckingham Palace? thus 
| getting rid of the hideous and comic statue of the Duke, and 
‘jenabling royalty to build a palace in some higher and less 
|! saurky and swampy spot. 
i} tn the same report we get the following authentic outline of 
;, the Holborn Valley improvement, about to be submitted to 
| Paliament by the corporation of London :— 

It is proposed to take down the property on both sides of Skinner Street 
, snd Holborn, between Hatton Garden and St. Sepulchre’s Church, and form | 


;|@ high-level roadway between those points; it is to be formed more upon 
she southern than upon the northern sides of the existing roadways. | 


Varringdon Street is to be crossed by a bridge, having a minimum central 
headway of 21 feet. Flights of steps are to be formed at the angles of the 

| bridge, to atford to pedestrians communication between the upper and 

| bower levels. 

} Shoe Lane is to be crossed by a bridge, leaving a clear headway of 16 

| feet; the gradient of the new portion of the lane will be 1 in 30, and the 

| street will be coutinued northwards, 30 feet in width, to a new street which 

| ts to be formed, and is hereinafter described. 

} Farringdon Road is to be widened as far as to West 

| width of Farringdon Street. 

} Pertions of ‘Farringdon Street and Farringdon Road are to be altered in 

{ 

| 





treet, to the present 





level, Farringdon Street is to begin to rise from Newcastle Street with a 
gradient of 1 in 45, and continue at that slope to West Street, thence it is 
to fall northwards with a gradient of 1 in 100 as far as to Charles Street. 

| Two new streets are to be formed between the upper and lower levels; | 
hi both are to start from Farringdon Road. 

»| The western street is to start opposite to that street now in the course of 
H fosmation by the Corporation, and join the upper level at Hatton Garden; 
}| the gradient is to be 1 in 45. It is with this street that Shoe Lane is to be | 
{| somnected. Jt will not only connect the upper and lower levels, but will 


|| form a direct communication to the New Market, from Holborn. 


‘ 
’ 


‘The eastern street to start a little north of the bridge over Farringdon | 
| Street, and join the upper level by St. Sepulchre’s Church; the gradient to | 
| be Ain 45. This will practically be in substitution of Snow Hill, and will 
‘not only communicate with the viaduct, but, by an improved gradient, with | 
| King Street, Smithfield, and Long Lane. 

Hatton Garden, Ely Place, and nearly all the courts and places abutting 
wpon the high-level roadway will have their gradients improved. 
j The foregoing is a general outline of the sctieme; but it may be subject 
te such variations, both in levels and lines of streets, as, in the working 
j oat, will be advantageous. The area scheduled will admit of much varia- 
», ow. Clauscs in the Bill are drawn with the same object. 
| Powers are also sought to widen King Street, from Snow Hill to Smith- 
Seid, and to complete the widening of the western end of Newgate Street. 

Powers are sought to form subways of gas and water pipes, aud to con- 
airact dwelling-houses for the labouring classes. 

‘The streets and ways, when formed and completed, aro to be placed under 
| She charge of the Commissioners, to be maintained, cleansed, and lighted by 
| teem like other public ways within the City. 

} 
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The most important recommendation of the Board of Trade 
veport is contained in the following paragraph :— 
Is appears desirable that some plan should, if possible, be devised for 


OE 


ee 


)| gewaring the joint and harmonious action of the two Houses of Parliament 
:| mm ecomsadering the best method of dealing with the metropolitan railway 
Bills, nod settling the necessary arrangements between the two Houses for 
f ahns perpose; and this object might perhaps be attained if each of the two 

Moases should think fit to appoint a select committee for this purpose, 


cemapesed of a limited number of members conversant with the private 


| south of the Thames, by a carefully devised project, combined with such 


| both for the protection of the public and the regularity of such traffic. 


| the first day of the Session go by without inflicting a cruel| 


| or partially malted, becomes a pleasant condiment—a some- 
| thing not nearly so bulky nor so profitable as barley-meal, 


| character of well-sugared porridge. 


had before him a strong opinion from farmers of eminence 
| that permission to feed their stock on malted grain would be 


| ened by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, or asking the opinion of analytical 


than any mere chemist can discover, because the admixture of 


so great, it is well that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should give every facility to the manufacture of beef and 


posed of a like number of members, in order to consider together the mat- 
ters referred to them, and, if possible, to concur ina joint report. Having 
regard to the necessity that a large number of the metropolitan railway 
schemes should be grouped together and considered by the same committee, 
and to the great expense thereby thrown upon the parties to the several 
schemes, in consequence of the protracted inquiry thus occasioned, it 
becomes of great moment that, with reference to these schemes especially, 
some arrangement should, if possible, be come to between the two Houses 
of a whereby the further expense of a double inquiry might be 
spared. 


The committee of the Metropolitan Board have boldly 
grappled with the merits of the various schemes, and finally | ' 
come to the following conclusions, with which we are very|/ 
much inclined to agr ee:— 


That it is desirable to complete an inner circle by connecting the Metro- 
politan Railway with the Victoria and City stations, and thus, as far as 
practicable, uniting the present metropolitan stations. That a portion of; 
this line might be convenientiy constructed under the Thames Embank- 
ment and part of the new street, but that any interference with the surface 
of these improvements ought not to be permitted; and that the two opera- 
tions should be designed and carried out under the strict supervision of the 
board and its officers, and with special regard to the plan already approved 
by the Legislature. That for minerals and heavy goods, as well as for 
passenger traftic, additional lines to unite the northern and southern sys- 
tems are needed, which shall not traverse the central parts of London, con- 
necting the eastern lines by means of the Thames Tunnel with the southern 
lines, but that it would not be advisable to sanction railways crossing 
over the Pool below London Bridge. That it is very desirable to conpect 
the North-Western, Great Western, Great Northern, and Midland RailWays 
with the Charing Cross, South-Eastern, South-Western, and other lines 











street arrangements as shall facilitate the dispersion of the carriage and 
passenger trattic from its stations. That experience shows that it is advis- 
able, as far as practicable, to separate local from through and heavy traffic, 


That, in order fully to develop the capabilities of the present railways, it is 
expedient that either the Board of Trade or some other department of Her 
Majesty's Government should be empowered to exercise control in fixing 
rates of toll, regulating traffic, and otherwise promoting intercommunica- 
tion between different companies, by which means the public convenience 
might be better served, unnecessary expenditure saved, and much of the 
interference with private property and public traffic, contemplated by 
several Bills now before Parliament, avoided. Thus, upon the western 
suburbs of London, the northern and southern railways are already con- 
nected by existing lines, which, with proper connexions and regulations, 
would obviate the necessity for forming new lines in that direction. 

As to what is popularly called the railway invasion, it is 
curious to think that we metropolitans are actually making | 
ourselves miserable about a plethora of capital to be invested | 
in constructions which other cities in other countries urgently! 
desire. So far from asking for assistance from the State to 
obtain railways, we are rather praying the Government to pro-| 
tect us against having too much money spent on our comfort 
and convenience. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not beloved of farmers, | 
and he will not be better loved in future, for he has not let| 





blow on them, or, at any rate, their leaders—the talkers of! 
bunkum—who, after a long silence, the result of their Protec- | 
tion Revival failure, have just waked up to babble about the! 
virtues of cheap beer. The farmers orators—a race of 
“‘windbags”—have been trying to get up an agitation for the 
repeal of the malt-tax, on the strength of a surplus of 2 mil- 
lions, produced by that system of unrestricted commerce 
which these said ‘‘ windbags”’ wasted years in abusing. One 
of the stock arguments in favour of the repeal of the tax is 
the value of malt in feeding live stock, especially cattle and 
sheep. There is something in the argument. Grain malted, 


weight for weight, but more appetizing. It has, in fact, the 
It makes beasts eat when 
they would reject plainer food, but it has no such fattening 
qualities as oil-cake. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 


an advantage, has given notice of a Bill for permitting it, 
without waiting for the investigations of the committee threat- 
chemists. He has done wisely. -The advantage will be greater 
a small portion of the sweetwort of malt, from grain not good 
enough to make beer, will make famous feeding stuff of a large 
mass of chaff. In these days, when the demand for meat is 


mutton. 

This feeding-malt concession would leave the anti-malt-tax 
agitators high and dry, even if the farmers had been in earnest, 
and ready to subscribe and to vote as they were when Chowler 
offered to lead the cavalry and cut down the farmers best cus- 
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tomers. But the farmers are not in earnest; the people who 
grow cider are as indifferent as the people who grow first-class 
barley and can sell all they have to the malsters ; the people 
who grow and drink whisky do not care to be taxed for the 
people who drink beer ; and the farmers in the north of Eng- 
land, who give their labourers nothing stronger than butter- 
milk, do not sympathize with the farmers in the west who pay 
part of their wages in beer. In anti-malt-law meetings, there 
is always produced a story of a patriarchal labourer who gave 
evidence, some thirty years ago, of how some years previously 
he had done well on 8s. a week wages, and always had a barrel 
of home-brewed in his house. The people who tell this story 
and argue that cheaper beer is one of the points of the charter 
to be claimed for the working man, forget that, since the days 
when this home-brewed beer existed in the labourer’s cottage, 
a long list of taxes has been removed from the shoulders of 
the labouring man: the excise and tax on salt, soap, candles, 
and leather; the duty reduced on tea, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
rice, and abolished on every other kind of food as well as 
clothing. In fact, with the exception of tea and sugar—which 
are cheaper than our fathers and grandmothers could have 
believed possible—tobacco and spirits, the working man pays 
no taxes. It would be worth while, on some convenient occa- 
sion, to compare the taxes of the labourer and mechanic, in 
double columns, in 1814 and 1864. The contrast would be 
startling even to the most discontented disciple of the most 
eloquent of modern demagogues. 

Mr. Bright and the Times have been meeting on friendly 
ground, on the subject of patent law, and have mixed up the 
usual stereotyped objections to the principle of a patent law, 
with very well-founded objections to the state of the law. 
Mr. Bright is a carpet manufacturer using patent power looms. 
The first important working patent loom was invented or per- 
fected by a gentleman who spent years and all his means in 
the attempt; he reduced himself to the verge of starvation; he 
literally lived with his family in an attic, and was glad to 
accept employment from a late well-known artist on wood, at 
some 30s. or 35s. a week. But he held on and worked, he 
survived the discouragement of the great manufacturers, who 
very naturally looked very coldly on an improvement that 
involved the reconstruction of all their factories, and a violent 
quarrel with all their workmen. In the end, first one, then 
another took out alicence under him; he became wealthy, and 
was able to represent his native town in Parliament. That 
was his side of the question. On the public side, there were 
carpets made and sold at prices that put the luxury within the 
reach of people of very moderate means ; a great extension of 
trade, and all its concomitant advantages. This single example 
illustrates one side of the advantage of the limited monopoly 
conceded to inventors by a patent law. Without a patent 
law, there was every trade reason why the improvement should 
have been deferred for years. It is seldom to the advantage 
of an established manufacturer to improve his machinery. 








The patent law greatly encourages the needful investment of | 


capital by insuring a limited monopoly; but this monopoly, 
unlike other monopolies, always means something better and 
cheaper for the use of the public. 
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should hold inventions or parts of inventions that they will 
neither use nor allow others to use. It is an abuse that in- 
ventions should not, when patented, be fully and clearly de- 
scribed by words, drawings, or models, if needful. It is an 
abuse that the law should be so obscure, and the tribunals for 
settling patent rights so expensive, dilatory, and incompetent. 
But there is not one objection to patents, as we have before 
shown, that does not equally apply to landed property. There 
are men ruined by prosecuting claims to landed estates; there 
are landed estates ill cultivated, or not cultivated at all, in con- 
sequence of the ignorance of the owners. The whole law of 
landed property is most perplexing; but although there is a 
strong feeling in favour of simplifying the law, there is none 
in England in favour of declaring that ‘‘ property is robbery ”"— 
and that is the theory of Mr. Clockmaker Denison and his 
disciples where brain property is concerned. 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Mr. Rocers, the town-clerk of Reading, has, on more than 
one occasion, been brought to the notice of our readers in con- 
nexion with the public lighting of that town. He is an ener- 
getic partisan of Mr. Hughes and his system of average meter 
indication, and seems fully to concur with him in the opinion 
that gas companies are, like pigeons, made to be plucked. 
Being a partisan, he presumes that it is his duty to back his 
principal through thick and thin, and in that capacity it may 
be remembered he thought it consistent with his position as 
chief officer of the Town Council to entirely misrepresent the 
actual state of the public lighting in Reading, when applied to 
by the clerk of the Local Board of Salisbury to state what 
success had attended Mr. Hughes’s efforts to improve it. 








Finding, however, that the complete success which he had re-|} 


presented as having been attained was backward in its realiza- 
tion, and that its actual failure was becoming more and more 
manifest, he now endeavours to stifle further inquiry and dis- 





cussion on the subject. His efforts to do so at a recent 
meeting of the Local Board will be seen in our report of their 
proceedings, in which he attempted to domineer over the 
mayor and the ex-mayor, and to prevent the facts connected 
with the recently renewed attempts to regulate the burners of 
the street-lamps from being known. Mr. Taylor, the chairman 
of the gas company and the late mayor of the borough, made 
an explanation to vindicate himself from some misrepresenta- 
tions in the report of the Public Lights Committee, when he 
was stopped by Mr. Rogers, who had the effrontery to charge 
the present mayor with neglecting his duty by allowing the 
chairman of the gas company to take advantage of his position 
as a member of the board to address the meeting on behalf of 
the company. He thus endeavoured to avail himself of the 
letter of the law, by which the mouths of parties directly 
interested in the matter under discussion are closed, to 
put a stop to the exposure of the failure of the renewed 
adjustment of the taps to produce anything like uniformity 
in the consumption of gas in the different lamps—some 
of the flames after the adjustment having been found to 





The pity lavished on unfortunate patentees by such capi- 
talists as Mr. Bright is truly crocodilian. The patentee is | 


either an enthusiastic inventor, or has something of a gambling | board, and to keep them in subjection to his will. Matters 
spirit. He may be left to pity himself. We have known men | have come to a strange pass when the paid officer of a public 
The late Watson | board threatens to protest against their proceedings. 


ruined by succession to a great estate. 
Taylor was until forty a respectable country gentleman, living | 
quietly with a couple of thousand a year. He inherited a | 
great estate, and his wretched extravagance became a by- 
word. The calling of a fisherman is precarious, dangerous, 
and less profitable than safer trades; but we do not hear any 
proposal for confining the pursuit to people with a capital in 
nets. A thousand other instances might be cited of callings 
which are neither safe nor profitable, and yet eagerly followed. 
We do not want the old medizval system of secrecy in inven- 
tions and mysteries in crafts revived—we do not want the 
floating ingenuity of the age turned into the channel of devising 
ready-money trifles—we do not want the mere capitalist to be 
in a position to say to the inventor—‘“ Tell me, and take £10, 
or leave it alone, and I shall use it if any one uses it” 
—we do not want to stifle for ever the competition of 


fore, we support a sound patent law. But it is absurd and 
mischievous that patents should be issued over and over again 








for. the same useless invention—that dogs in the manger 


burn 6 cubic feet an hour, and others only 1 foot. Mr. 
Rogers seems, indeed, inclined to ride rough-shod over the 


He was, 
no doubt, much galled at the admission in the report of the 
Public Lights Committee of the complete failure of the many 
attempts by Mr. Hughes to produce uniformity of light by the 
adjustment with the pressure-gauge, and the return to the old 
and much-abused plan of regulating the supply by comparison 
of the sizes of the flames, so as to burn 4 feet an hour instead | 
of the 3 feet considered by Mr. Hughes as sufficient, and 
upon which diminished supply his calculations of saving were 
based. Mr. Rogers was also wroth because we had sent an 
agent to Reading to ascertain the results of the experiments of 
the tap adjustments, and he attempted to excite a prejudice 
against the company because they had afforded some facilities 
to our agent in conducting his investigations. We can fully 
understand why Mr. Rogers should dislike the truth being 
known, and why he should be anxious to throw obstacles in 
the way of its discovery ; but he may feel assured that we shall 
lose no opportunity of exposing the fallacious pretences by 
which it has been attempted to bolster up the failure of Mr. 
Hughes’s experiments into a success, and though he may in- | 
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timidate his masters, whom he should serve and obey, and 
may succeed in gagging those members of the Local Board 
who are directors of the gas company, he will not succeed in 
silencing us. It may be useful to recall to mind the position 
of the lighting of the town of Reading since the meters were 
removed from the lamp-posts, and to explain the actual situa- 
tion at the present time. When the average meter system was 
“suspended” the gas company agreed to continue to supply 
the street-lamps for a time on the basis of an estimated hourly 
consumption of 3 cubic feet per lamp, but they declined to 
enter into any contract to supply that small quantity of gas to 
each lamp for any definite period. Towards the end of 
December Mr. Hughes was instructed by the Local Board 
to readjust the guage-taps, and he proceeded to do so by 
opening them to such an extent as would give a pressure of 
yols Of an inch at the burner, with an initial day-pressure 
at the works of ,’, of an inch. This renewed attempt to 
produce uniformity was still less successful than the former 
ones, and after a trial of two or three days the company found 
that the consumption of the lamps with the adjusted taps 
varied from | foot to 6 feet per hour; and they consequently 
withdrew from all further participation in Mr. Hughes’s 
Joperations. The work was, however, continued, and 35 
meters were fixed to lamps with the new tap adjustments. 
An examination was then made by the officers of the company 
of the comparative sizes of the different flames during the 
early hours of the night; and they found that, as nearly as 
could be ascertained by the eye, the consumption of gas varied 
from ] foot to 8 feet per hour—the average of the whole being 
33 feet per hour. Such was the state of affairs when the Local 
Board met on the 28th ult. The gauge-taps have since under- 
gone another readjustment, fwith the view of obtaining an 
average flame consuming 4 feet per hour in the early part of 
the evening. In this new adjustment, the pressure-gauge was 
discarded, the eye alone being the guide by which the flames 
of every section of eleven lamps were regulated to correspond 
with the flame of a metered lamp burning that quantity. With 


per hour, which is the provisional arrangement at present. 
the meters register correctly, and if the taps of the metered 
lamps are turned full on, and if they are lighted in the rotation 


there are other charges which the Local Board have incurred 
by taking the lighting and extinguishing of the lights on them- 
selves, which threaten to exceed any saving by the diminution 
of the payment for gas. The contractor with whom they have 
entered into an agreement to do the work demands more than 
the stipulated sum; and the charge for lighting and ex- 
tinguishing, &c., is now asserted to be nearly £200 per annum 
more than was formerly paid, which is an amount equal to the 
estimated saving of gas effected, it must be borne in mind, by 


as to become dangerous. There are several conditions, as we 
have indicated, that must be fulfilled before the plan, as now 
arranged, can be satisfactorily carried out, setting aside the 
question of cost; and in addition to those conditions, there 
would remain the liability to the deposition of naphthaline in 
the small apertures of the gauge-taps, which would obstruct 
the passage of the gas. How far the lamps would be affected 


not to be overlooked in determining the value of that method 
of regulating the consumption of gas in street-lamps. 

There is an extending agitation on the subject of public 
lighting, the chief promoter of which is Mr. Samuel Hughes, 
who seeks every opportunity of exciting discontent in order 
that his professional abilities may be put in requisition. 
Public lighting has been a lucky card for him in the game of 
agitation, and he seems determined to play it whenever he 
can get achance. That card has impressed on it his pro- 
grarame of average meter indication, double-tap adjustment, 
the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps by the local 
authorities, and a reduction of 25 per cent. from the ordinary 
price. He turns it up in all places; no wonder, therefore, 
that here and there it attracts attention. The numerous gas 
Bills introduced into Parliament this Session afford Mr. Hughes 
a capital opportunity for playing his game, and turning up his 
trump card, so as to incite local authorities to oppose the Bills, 





diminishing the quantity of light till the streets were so dark | 


by that cause is yet to be ascertained ; but it is a contingency | 
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unless the gas companies promoting them consent to the 
introduction of clauses to enforce those conditions. We have 
reports before us of the proceedings at two meetings of the 
local authorities—at Salisbury and Tunbridge Wells—at which 
Mr. Hughes’s game was attempted to be played, and at each 
one his programme was apparent. At Salisbury, it was ad- 
mitted that the committee of the Local Board appointed to 
consider the company’s Bill were guided in their recommenda- 
tion to oppose it by Mr. Hughes, and the conditions insisted 
on to obtain their consent were such as no gas company ought 
to tolerate. It is probable, therefore, that he may succeed in 
urging the board to fight for the attainment of the objects 
proposed before a parliamentary committee, in which his pro- 
fessional services would be engaged. At Tunbridge Wells, the 
objections to the Bill promoted by the gas company seem to 
be founded principally in ignorance of the clauses usually intro- 
duced into such Bills; and though the committee to whom 
the matter was referred quoted a passage from a publication 
of Mr. Hughes, to the effect that “in every place the price 
“charged for public lights is 25 per cent. less than to the 
“« private consumer,” it does not appear that they have con- 
sulted the “‘ eminent gas engineer” personally. The circum- 
stances are therefore favourable to an amicable arrangement ; 
and the explanation given by the solicitor of the company, 
who pointed out some of the errors into which the committee 
had fallen, will most likely induce the commissioners to with- 
draw their opposition, especially as all that they seemed to 
require was that the Bill should contain the usual clauses for 
the protection of the public. 

At Cardiff, Mr. Hughes’s programme has produced a great 
sensation, and the promised advantages of the average meter 
system proved so alluring that the Local Board were induced 
to rescind a resolution passed ata former meeting, and confirmed 
at a subsequent one, to accept the tender of the gas company 
for supplying gas to the public lamps. The acceptance of the 
tender had not been formally acknowledged, nor had the form 
of the contract been settled ; but, to all intents and purposes, 


flames of 4 feet per hour, the town is moderately well lighted; | if good faith was to be observed, the tender had been agreed 
and the company now desire to be paid according to the regis- | to, and the bargain made. 
tration of the meters instead of at the rate of 3 feet per light | tion was rescinded was, that the meeting at which it was 
If | passed was irregular and informal; but the members of the 


The plea on which the resolu- 


Local Board who supported the nullifying motion seemed 
ashamed of their conduct, and endeavoured to conceal the 


in which they are extinguished, it will soon be ascertained | disgraceful character of the proceeding by blustering recrimi- 
whether Mr. Hughes’s predictions of the economy of the system | nation of the gas company. Fault was found with their inde- 
will be fulfilled. But even supposing the gas bill to be less, | pendent tone, and it was made a matter of reproach that they 


held with tenacity to the contract they had made. Nothing, 
it was said, could be more reasonable than to require that the 
quantity of gas supplied should be ascertained by the registra- 
tion of one meter fixed to every twelfth lamp, though no such 
condition had been named. One of the speakers, who came 
fresh from reading a publication of Mr. Hughes’s, informed 
the meeting that 1800 meters have been ordered for the City 
of London; which matter has, however, been carefully con- 
cealed from all the parties immediately concerned. So far as 
is known in the City, only a very few meters have been fixed— 
as mentioned in our last—for the purpose of testing the quan- 
tity of gas supplied to the street-lamps, and those meters 
registered one-third of a cubic foot per hour more than was 
contracted for. 

Whilst Mr. Samuel Hughes has been so active in various 
places, brother John has been trying to keep up the flame of 
agitation in his own locality. The West Surrey Times, of 
which the latter is the proprietor, informs its readers that the 


| new gas company at Guildford are only in abeyance, and not 


extinct ; that they intend, in due time, to come forward with a 
more attractive programme, in which the maximum price will 
be reduced to 4s. for an improved quality of gas, with the 
average meter system for the public lights. We are told, 
indeed, that there is no reason why the people of Guildford 
should wait for the formation of the new company for the 
enjoyment of the boon of the average meter registration, since 
its advantages are so great that, when made fully known, the 
existing gas company will be glad to adopt it. The success 
of the system at Reading is affirmed to be sufficient to con- 
vince all reasonable men ; but should there be any doubt about 
the matter, brother John recommends that a deputation from 
the Corporation should proceed to Reading to see how the 
plan works. In order that the report may be perfectly satis- 
factory, certain members of the Corporation are mentioned 
as eminently qualified to constitute the deputation, and they 
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are recommended to seek for information of the working of 
the system “from Mr. Thomas Rogers, the obliging clerk of 
“the Local Board of Health!” The report of a deputation 
named by Mr. John Hughes, to ascertain whether the long- 
continued labours of Mr. Samuel Hughes at Reading have 
been attended with success—and who would rely for their 
information on Mr. Rogers, the partisan of Mr. Hughes— 
would, no doubt, be highly satisfactory to the two brothers 
who work together so lovingly ; but it may be doubted whether 
it would satisfy those who desire to have an impartial account 
of the working of the average meter system in that town. 

The agitation in various quarters to diminish the price of 
gas supplied to the public lamps has been met, in many parts 
of the country, with counter-action by the private consumers, 
who begin to understand that cheap gas to the street-lamps 
means high-priced gas to them; and the Local Board at 
Salisbury will probably soon be checked in their attempts to 
coerce the gas company to make a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in the price of gas to the public lamps by a remonstrance from 
the gas consumers similar to that which was recently pre- 
sented to the Local Board of Weston-super-Mare by the 
principal gas consumers. 

An ingenious instrument was invented about three years 
isince by Professor Erdmann, of Leipzig, and called by him 
a “‘gas-prover,” for ascertaining the illuminating power of 
gas by the quantity of oxygen required for its luminous com- 
bustion. A full description of the instrument, with illustra- 
tions, was given in our Journat of the Ist and 15th of 
January, 1861, translated from Erdmann and Werther's Journal 
fiir Prakt. Chemie; but we have not until recently obtained 
one of the instruments, to enable us to ascertain by experiment 
the accuracy of its indications. The results of our experiments 
induce us to entertain a high opinion of its merits, founded on 
the accuracy, ease, and certainty with which the illuminating 
power of different gases may, by its means, be determined. 
Neither meters, nor photometers, nor candles, nor blackened 
chambers are required, and the results may be obtained in a 
few minutes, in any apartment from which the light can be 
!excluded, and in which the air is not much disturbed. The 
instrument occupies but a small space, and is very portable. 
The gas to be tested is admitted at the bottom of a metal tube, 
about 7} inches long, and three-quarters of an inch diameter. 
It burns at the top of the tube with a large conical flame, to 
give steadiness to which the tube is surrounded with wire 
gauze, through which the air passes that supports the com- 
bustion. The upper part of the tube, which constitutes the 
burner, is enclosed within a short metal cylinder, about 3 inches 
diameter, blackened on the inside; and along it there is a slot 
covered with glass, through which the flame may be observed. 
A horizontal line is cut in the glass, about 23 inches above 
the top of the tube, anda corresponding line, at the same 
height, is marked on the inside of the cylinder. The gas- 
flame, when burning without any mixture with air, is so ad- 
justed that the upper point may be exactly at the same height 
as the line marked on the glass. Below the tube through 
which the gas passes, there is what is termed by the inventor 
a hollow ring, which has a moveable ring within it that works 
ina slit. The object of this part of the apparatus is to admit 
atmospheric air to mingle with the gas as it passes through 
the tube in any required quantity, aud to register the size of 
the aperture with the greatest accuracy. When using the in- 
{strament, the gas-pipe is connected with it by means of an 
‘elastic tube, and the gas having been lighted at the top of the 


|tube, the flame is carefully adjusted till its conical point is on 
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\\* level with the line on the glass. The moveable ring is then 
'| gradually turned to admit atmospheric air to the gas, the lumi- 
‘/nosity of which becomes diminished as the quantity of air ad- 
|| mitted is increased, until the white light entirely disappears. The 
_ flame must be carefully watched as the air is admitted, and when 
|, the last feeble point of white light vanishes, the further admission 
||ofair must be stopped. A graduated scale indicates the extent of 
the opening through which the atmospheric air that mingled 
|| with the gas to produce that effect is supplied; and from the 
indication of that scale, the value of the gas in standard sperm 
candles is readily calculated, or the scale itself may be gradu- 
ated into standard candles. We have tested this instrument 
with gases of various qualities, ranging from 10 to 15 candles, 
with results exactly identical with those of the Bunsen photo- 
meter; and Mr. F. J. Evans informs us that he is equally 
satisfied with experiments made by him with cannel and with 
naphthalized gas of much higher illuminating power. The 











German price of the instrument is about 50s., and there can 
be little doubt the apparatus would be generally adopted if 
manufactured with due care in this country. 





Register of Pew Patents. 


1843.—Marruew Avevustvus Sout, of 3, Leadenhall Street, London, for 
** Improvements in expelling solid and liquid refuse matter from steam 
and sailing ships below the water-line ; applicable also for discharging 
cannon below water from ships and forts, and in part for charging 
gas-retorts and iron furnaces, and for other similar useful purposes.’ 
A communication. Patent dated July 23, 1863. 
The nature of this invention consists in the depositing any material or 
matter to be disposed of under unequal pressures of water, air, gas, or 
other agents, into a barrel or receptacle which, by mechanism, can be 
put alternately into operation by means of the aforesaid unequal pressures; 
so that the communication with the greater pressure being cut off, the 
matter can be placed under the ordinary lower pressure in the receptacle | 
or barrel, which, upon being hermetically closed by a lid or cover, is put | 
into communication with the greater pressure by opening a valve-sluice 
or other partition, whereupon the aforesaid matter is rejected or falls into 
the fluid or gas of greater pressure by means of pneumatic or any other | 
elastic fluid-pressure externally applied. This pneumatic or other 
pressure is likewise applied before opening the cover communicating with 
the lower partition which receives the matter to be disposed of. 
When the invention is applied to the charging of gas-retorts and iron | 
furnaces on land, the pneumatic pump will not be required. 


1880.—Henri AprIEN BonneEvILLE, of 24, Rue du Mont Thabor, Paris | 
for “‘An improved self-acting flushing apparatus.’’ A communication- 
Patent dated July 29, 1863. 

The object of this apparatus is to obtain self-acting flushings or sluicings, | 

and is chiefly intended for sluicing urinals and sewers. It consists of | 

an arrangement of reservoirs, floats, discharge-syphon, waste-pipe, and 

valves; but a description of the apparatus would not be intelligible with- 

out the assistance of drawings. 


1893.—Grorcr Sicx, of Vienna, engineer, for “Improvements in th® 
construction of force-pumps.”’ Patent dated 

This invention has reference more especially to force-pumps working 
under very high pressures, and consists of making the same of fo 
metal and of separate parts fixed together, instead of cast metal, as 
been done heretofore. For this purpose, the pump-barrel is made of 
wrought iron, and, if for very high pressure, of wrought steel, and the 
valve-chambers are made of the malleable alloy of copper, zinc, tin, and 
iron, known as stero metal. The separate parts are fixed together in a 
perfectly water-tight manner, even under the highest possible pressure, by 
making the connexions of the valve-chambers with the pump-barrels fit 
accurately together, the inlet-valves being placed on the outer side of the 
pump-barrels to that where the outlet-valves are situated, and then fixing 
the parts firmly together by means of strong bolts passing right through 
on either side of the pump-barrel. When required, a series of such 
pumps is arranged of gradually decreasing diameters, side by side, each 
pump being provided with a safety-valve loaded to a certain extent. The 
weighted levers of such safety-valves are connected by means of links 
and levers to the inlet-valves of the pumps, so that, when the pressure 
rises above the load on the safety-valve, the motion imparted by it to its 
loaded levers causes such levers to raise the inlet-valve from its seat, and 
thus throw the pump out of action. By this arrangement—the safety- 
valves to the different pumps being loaded in inverse ratio to the sectional 
area of their pistons or plungers—as the pressure increases, the pumps of 
larger diameter will be consecutively thrown out of action. 


1921.—Grorce Srevens, of Malvern Cottages, Portland Place, North 

Clapham Road, London, for “‘ Improvements in means or apparatus for 

effecting a regular supply of air or aériform fluids for various pur- 

poses.” Patent dated Aug. 4, 1863. 

The apparatus employed consists of an outer chamber, within which is a 
vessel so fixed and supported as to turn with the shaft or axis, and 
capable of revolving in bearings carried by the outer chamber. This in- 
ternal vessel is formed into spiral chambers or compartments by means of 
partitions, which are at their centres connected to the axis, and at their 
outer edges to the inside of the internal vessel, while they are inclined or 
coiled somewhat as the threads of a screw. In use, the outer vessel will 
be partially filled with water or other suitable fluid, the height of which 
may be regulated bya plug. This water or other fluid also partly fills 
the internal vessel and its compartments, so that when air is admitted to 
the chamber and allowed to flow into one end of the vessel, and that 
vessel is caused to revolve in one direction, such air will be caused to tra- 
verse the vessel and pass out by a passage provided for it at the opposite 
end of the vessel. A passage is constructed for the admission of air or 
aériform fluid to the interior of the chamber, and such air or aériform fluid 
is allowed to flow into the internal vessel by the open end thereof, and as 
that vessel revolves the air is caused to traverse it until it passes away by 
the pipe at the end, the vessel being closed except by the small opening 
formed to admit of the passage of the pipe. This pipe communicates by 
means of a passage with another chamber, which is provided with water 
or other fluid rising to a certain height, above which the passage opens 
into that chamber. The air so rising into this latter chamber is con- 
ducted away by another pipe for use. The upper part of the cover of the 
latter chamber is formed by a float, the edges of which dip down into the 
fluid in the said chamber, and by this arrangement the weight of the 
floating cover acts as a regulator to neutralize any irregularity in the flow 
of air or aériform fluid through the apparatus. 

Motion is given to the internal vessel in the following manner :—Upon 
the axis is fixed a pinion, the teeth of which are taken into by the teeth 
of a toothed wheel, which turns freely upon a stud and has attached to it 
a pinion, the teeth of which are taken into by the teeth of an intermediate 
wheel, which receives motion from another toothed wheel, to which is 
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affixed a drum or cylinder, upon which is wound a cord. This cord passes 
up over a pulley, and carries a weight by which the desired amount of 
motion may be obtained, or the power may be otherwise secured, and the 
speed and consequent pressure cf the current may be varied by an adjust- 
ment of the power employed to give motion to the internal vessel. 

A current of air or aériform fluid thus obtained may be employed for 
various useful purposes, such as for the supply of atmospheric air to the 
photogenic gaslight, for supplying air to or withdrawing air from apart- 
ments and other places, &c. 
1908.—Ricuarp Epwin Bresy, of Manchester, drysalter, for “ An im- 

proved fire-proof cement, which may be employed for covering walls, 

ceilings, and floors, and also applicable in the manufacture of fire- 
bricks, crucibles, retorts, melting-pots, and for other purposes where 

Jire-resisting properties are required,”’ Patent dated Aug. 1, 1863. 
This invention is designed to produce a plaster, or cement, or composition 
having great fire-resisting properties, and which is capable of application 
wherever substances are to be protected from fire or heat; or for the 
manufacture of receptacles wherein materials are required to be submitted 
to the influence of fire or heat—that is to say, the composition may be 
employed to cover walls, ceilings, roofs, or floors of buildings as a plaster 
or stucco in a plastic state; or it may be made into bricks, or quarries, or 
tiles for lining furnaces, kilns, retorts, ovens, or for the manufacture of 
crucibles, steel and glass melting-pots, and other similar purposes. 

The invention consists in the employment and use of steatite (French 
chalk), sulphate of lime, lapis ollaris, and silica, to which are added solu- 
tions of sulphate of alumina or alum, gum tragacanth, tungstate of soda, 
and glue. ‘hese are to be mixed in various proportions, according to the 
uses to which the composition is to be applied. 

The following are the proportions which are found suitable for fire- 
proof cement, and for fire-bricks :— 

For Fire-Proof Cement. 


Sulphate oflime. . . ... 45 parts. 
Lapis ollaris or steatite .... iS. » 
Na ghee a ey es so 


These are combined with silicic acid, solution of sulphate of alumina or 
alum, tungstate of soda, and gum tragacanth, and they are combined in 
the following manner:—The sulphate of lime is calcined, and, when its 
water of combination is driven off, it is steeped in the solutions named 
and again calcined. The lapis ollaris and steatite are then deprived of 
any iron they may contain by ordinary means, and these substances are 
finally ground with silica, and packed for use. 

When used, the powder is to be mixed with water to form a paste, and 
applied like ordinary stucco. The above proportions are varied to suit 
the uses for which the cement is intended. Where great hardness is re- 
quired, the proportion of silica is increased, and solution of lime or sul- 
phate of alumina only are used to form the stucco; and, where the cement 
has to resist moisture, the lapis ollaris and steatite are used in their na- 
tive state, and preparations of iron are added in certain cases. 

Fer Fire- Bricks. 


lapisollaris . . . « «© - 15 parts, 
eee ei ie 
Ce ae a ee | les 
oe ce Ss « » © “s ee 


These materials are rendered free from iron by well-known means, and 
when ground together with sufficient water to bring them into a proper 
state for moulding, the compound must be pressed into the desired form, 
moulded, and burnt, These proportions may also be varied, according to 
the description and amount of heat the bricks, &c., have to resist ; thus, 
for lining furnaces or other constructions or receptacles where alkaline 
fluxes are used, the proportions of alumina and silica must be increased ; 
and in other cases, for lining ordinary furnaces, the steatite aud lapis 
ollaris must preponderate. 
1924.—Evcene AtpuonsE Core ue, of 29, Boulevart St. Martin, Paris, 
distiller, for ‘‘ Manufacturing gas alcohol, by means of diluted acids 

acting indefinitely without veconcentration.” Patent dated Aug. 4, 

1863, 

This invention has for its object the formation of alcohol with olefiant 
gas and water, by means of diluted acids acting merely by their presence, 
without reconcentration or revivification. 

The principles upon which this invention is based are—first, that one 
equivalent of alcohol, C+ H® O*, is composed of one equivalent of olefiant 
gas, C+ H‘, plus two equivalents of water, 2H 0; second, that if starch 
or amylum, for instance, which only differs from glucose by minus four 
equivalents of water, is mixed with a diluted acid, this will fix water 
upon the starch, and transform it into glucose ; and further, the acid will 
not be in anywise impaired or altered, which is a characteristic of its 
action ; third, from the two above principles there results that if olefiant 
gas is treated with a diluted acid, this will fix water in the olefiant gas, 
and form alcohol. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


170.—Grorce Lanper, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, engineer, for 
“* An improved treatment of tar or dead oils to obtain products therefrom, 
and improvements in the apparatus employed in the process.” Jan, 22, 
1864. 

178.—Caartes Topp Woopman, of Boston, in the co. of Suffolk, and 
state of Massachusetts, of the U.S.A., for “4 new and useful improve- 
ment in closing bottles, jars, faucets, and stop-cocks,”” Jan. 22, 1864. 

192.—Freperick Nortu, of Leeds, in the co. of York, cloth merchant, 
for “Improvements in processes and apparatus for treating and pre- 
paring peat or turf, and the products obtained therefrom.” A communi- 
cation. Jan. 23, 1864, 


198.-—Witt1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, civil engineer, for “‘ Improvements in steam-pumps.” 
communication. 


A 
Jan. 23, 1864, 














264.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, civil engineer, and Henry Denpas Guoaa, of Pall Mall, 
in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘** Improvements in the con- 
struction of rotary pumps.” Jan. 30, 1864, 

280.—Joun Hawkins, of Walsall, in the co. of Stafford, manufacturer, 
and Cuartes Hawkins, of Selley Oak, in the co, of Worcester, 
engineer, for ‘* Improvements in the manufacture of gas for illumination 
and other purposes, and in apparatus connected with the same.’ Feb, 2, 
1864, 

281.—GrorcE Hammonp, watch-maker, of the City of Manchester, and 
James Witu1amM Kemp, manufacturing chemist, of Salford, both in 
the co. of Lancaster, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of illu- 
minating gas, and in apparatus to be employed therein.” Feb, 2, 1864. 

284.—Joun Weir Draven Brown, of Moorgate Street, in the City of 
London, surgeon, and JosepH Wui.1aMs, of the same place, merchant, 
for “‘ Improvements in gas-burners, especially applicable to railway-lamps 
and lanterns.” Feb. 3, 1864. 

300.—Samvuzt Bank, of Smethwick, in the co. of Stafford, gas-fitter, and 
Tuomas Atrwoop, also of Smethwick, aforesaid, engineer, for *‘ dn 
improved slide for gaseliers.”” Feb. 4, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


109.—Joun Epwarp Baker, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, 
blacking manufacturer, for ‘‘ Jinprovements in retorts and furnaces for 
distilling coal and peat, and other solid hydrocarbons for the manujac- 
ture of volatile oils therefrom, which improvements may also be applied 
to retorts and furnaces used for other purposes.” Jan. 15, 1864. 

121.—Witt1am Cuartes Rocers, of Cambridge Street Works, Bir- 
mingham, in the co. of Warwick, designer, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in gas- 
lamps.” Jan. 16, 1864, 

136.—Roxsert Witi1aM Sevier, of Guildford Street, Russell Square, 
in the co, of Middlesex, for ‘* Improvements in cocks or taps.” Jan. 18, 
1864, 


146,—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ dn improved attachment for lamp or gas 
burners.” A communication. Jan. 19, 1864. 

150.—Gzorces Tuomas De Kenrcapo, of the Plessis, district of Vannes, in 
the department of the Morbihan, in the empire of France, householder, 
for “* Improvements in using the motive power of steam, compressed air, 
water, and gases.” Jan. 20, 1864, 

163.—EpGar TowNEND JARROLD, of the city of Norwich, in the co. of 
Norfolk, and Gzorce Joun Yares, of Penketh, near Warrington, in 
the co. of Lancaster, for “ Improvements in deodorizing paraffin, petro- 
leum, rock, shale, and other hydrocarbon oils.’’ Jan. 21, 1864. 

178.—CuHartes Topp Woopman, of Boston, in the co. of Suffolk, and 
state of Massachusetts, of the U.S.A., for “4 new and useful improve- 
ment in closing bottles, jars, faucets, and stop-cocks.” Jan. 22, 1864. 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


2290.—Jamrs ALLEN, of the city of Manchester, engineer and brass- 
founder, for ‘* Improveinents in the construction of valves and cocks for 
steam, water, gas, and other fluids.” Sept. 18, 1863. 

2341.—James Pratt, of 33, Argyle Street, in the parish of St. Pancras, 
and in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in machinery 
applicable to steam and water engines (as motors), which machinery is 
also applicable to lift and force pumps.” Sept. 23, 1863. 

2892.—Prerer Lueweirin, Joun Liewewirw, and Joun WankLYN 
James, all of the city and co. of Bristol, brass-founders, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in water-closets.”” Sept. 29, 1863. 5 

2800.—Witi1am Renwick Bownprrcn, of St. Andrew’s, Wakefield, in 
the co. of York, clerk, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus used in gas 
lighting.” Nov. 11, 1863, 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
182.—Marc Antone Francois Mzennons, “ Improvements in appara- 
tus and materials for filtering water and other liquids.” A communi- 
tion. Jan. 17, 1861. 
133.—Grorce Lewinepon, ‘ Improvements in chimney and ventilating 
cowls.” Jan. 17, 1861. 
135.—Wittiam Cuark, “Improved apparatus for raising fluids.” 
communication. Jan. 17, 1861. 
166.—Jean Baptiste Pascat, ‘* Improvements in generating burning- 
gases to be applied as a motive power, and in apparatus for the same.” 
Jan, 21, 1861. 
170.—Wit1t1am Cooks, “ Improvements in apparatus for filtering.” 
Jan, 22, 1861. 


A 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 

BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR, 
207.—Gzorcr EskHotme and Henry Wixes, “ Improvements in bail 
and other cocks.’ Jan, 23, 1857. 
222,—Wixt1am Srvupzs and James Burrows, “ Improvements ‘applicable 
to water-closets.” Jan, 24, 1857. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fripay, Fes. 5, 1864. 
Petitions were presented and the following Bills ordered to be brought 

in:— 

WrexHam WATER. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas. 

Nortu Surrey Disrricr Gas. 

PONTYPRIDD WATER. 

HUNTINGDON AND GODMANCIESTER GAs. 

SovuTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER. 

TunBRIDGE WFELIs Gas. 

Wuirsy WATER. 

SrintixG WATER. 

SatisBuRY Gas. 

WIsBEACH WATER. 

Matiock Batu WATER. 

Krnestron-upon-THAMEsS GAs, 

Ipswicu Gas. 

CHERTSEY GAs. 

Fouikstone WATER. 

Sout STAFFORDSHIRE WATER. 

The Examiner reported that in the cases of the DroGHeDA WATER and 

the Pua:n1x Gas Bills the Standing Orders had not been complied with. 
Referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders, 


Zegqal intelliqence, 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Wepnespay, Fes. 3. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius,in Middlesex, before Mr. Justice KEATING anda 
Common Jury.) 
CLEVELAND 0. SPICE.—THE LOSS OF AN EYE. 

This was an action to recover damages, upon the ground that the plaintiff 
had lost the sight of an eye through the negligence of the defendant’s 
servant. 

Mr. Hawxrss, QC., and Mr. MatrHews, appeared for the plaintiff; and 
Mr. Price, Q.C., and Mr. Baytis, for the defendant. 

The defendant was a gas manufacturer at Richmond, and he had a contract 
with the gas company serving the district to tap mains and do other work. 
In March last, a good deal of tapping had to be done for persons who wished 
to illuminate in hononr of the marriage of the Prince of Wales; and a man 
named Johnson, who was in the employ of the defendant, was on the 3rd 
of March about to tap the main in front of the shop of Mr. Etherington, a 

janoforte manufacturer at Richmond. Johnson had uncovered a pipe, but 

e was doubtful whether or not it was the gas-main; and, seeing the 
plaintiff, who had been a labourer in the employ of the gas company, coming 
along, he called to him to ask if he had got the right pipe. The plaintiff 
said he thought that he had; and whilst the plaintiff was standing there 
Johnson struck his gouge and cut out of the pipe a piece of metal, which 
oy ~ ge struck the plaintiff in the eye with such violence as to destroy 
the sight. 

The question in the cause was whether the accident had been caused by 
the negligence of the defendant’s servant. For the plaintiff, it was said 
that the proper way was to drill the hole in the pipe, instead of cutting it 
out with a gouge; but, on the other hand, it was said that to drill in a 
narrow road like this would be inconvenient, because it would require such 
a large quantity of earth to be moved. For the plaintiff, it was said that 
the gouge had been struck without any warning, and that the plaintiff re- 
ceived the injury whilst standing upright; but on the other side the state- 
ment was that the plaintiff had been cautioned, had retired in accordance 
with it, and had returned again; and, further, that he had lowered his head 
over the work. ; 

The jury having in vain tried to learn from the judge what sum would 
carry costs, found for the plaintifi—damages, £25. 

Mr. Price applied for leave to move the full court, upon the ground 
that there was no evidence of negligence on the part of the defendant's 
servant. 

His Lornpsuir said he had thought, on the conclusion of the plaintiff's 
case, that it might be a question whether there was evidence of negligence; | 
but since then a witness for the defendant had said that the work was not 
done in the usual mode. 

After some discussion, his Lorpsnip declined to reserve leave to move, 
but he stayed execution upon the defendant paying damages and £50 into 
court. 

















EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 
Saturpay, Nov. 28, 1863. 
(Sittings in Error, before Lord Chief Baron Potiock, Barons CHANNELL 
and Piotr, and Justices BLACKBURN and MELLOR.) 
PARRY 0. THE CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


J 
tioned, being the washings and other waste liquids, substances, and Ghiage, 
in the declaration mentioned, were conveyed or flowed, or the person whese j 
water was fouled. Sh 

To this plea the plaintiff demurred, on the ground that the plaintiis 
right to sue for the penalty given by 10 Geo. IV., c. 73, s. 27, was net talnex 
away by 10 & 11 Vic., c. 24, incorporating the 10 & 11 Vic., c. 15, s 24, amé i 
that the two penalties were cumulative. { 

The Court of Queen’s Bench having given judgment for the defendasts, i 
the plaintiff now brought error. ; 

The learned counsel for the defendants referred to the following cases:— " 
Goldson v. Buck, Clarke v. Great Central Gas Company, and Regia =. ;; 
Trustees of Northleach and Witney Roads. At the close of the arguments, }| 

Lord Chief Baron Potiock said: We are all unanimous in our epiaton 
that the judgment of the court below should be affirmed. My own opiaion | 
is, that in construing a penal Statute of any kind no effect ought te be 
given to a penal clause beyond that which it is clear the Legislature meant. 
Whatever one is satisfied is the true construction of the Act, that constrac- 
tion ought to prevail; but if there be any reasonable doubt—whether che 
subject be penalty, or confiscation, or 2 penal infliction of any kind—ene is 
not to construe the Act so as not to make it penal. Something more might 
have been urged in favour of the plaintiff, if he could have shown from aay 
clause that the second penalty was given in lieu of an action for damages. 
But the new Statute creates precisely the same penalty of £200, and it does 
not say that it is to be additional. The meaning, I think, is, that the secomd 
penalty is substituted pro tanto for the first. 

Baron BRAMWELL: I am of the same opinion. The Croydon Gas Cem- 
pany was not in existence till created by the Statute with which the Con- 
solidation Act of 1847 is incorporated, and the penal enactment as to the 
company may be read thus—that for every such offence committed by the] 
company they shall forfeit £200. This is the penalty to which they are}; 
subjected. But it is said that is not to be the only consequence; but there | 
is another forfeiture, which clearly is not repealed as to the rest of the 
world, and is not, therefore, to be taken as repealed as to the company. 4 
seems, however, to me, that when it is said the company are to forfeit £200, 
it means £200 only. It is not necessary to say that the old Act is abro- 
gated; in fact, it is not. There are cases in which it might be put in force. 
But why should the gas company be liable to two penalties, when nobody 
else offending under the old Act has to suffer more than one? Lastly, 
what my brother Williams has said in the court below as to the 23rd section 
of the Gas Clauses Act, 1847, seems to me to be entirely conclusive. 

The rest of the court concurred. 

The judgment of the court below was therefore affirmed. 






Mitscellancous News. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
City Court or Sewers, GUILDHALL, Tvespay, JAN. 26, 


At the Sitting of the Court this day, Dr. Leruesy presented his repor 
upon the quality of the gas supplied to the City for the week ending Jan. 23; 
from which it appeared, that the illuminating power had averaged, in the 
case of the City Gas Company, 16°56-candles; the Chartered, 14°73; and | 
the Great Central, 14°87. The average amount of sulphur contained in the 
gas, in the case of the City Company, had been 22-1 grains per 100 cubic 
feet; the Chartered, 22-9; and the Great Central, 20°3. ' 

The CHarrMAN inquired whether any communication had been received } 
from the companies on the subject of the reference to Mr. Barlow, as to 
the means of remedying the evi! complained of in former reports as to the 
excess of sulphur in the gas. 

The Curer CLERK said there had been no communication made te kim 
by the companies. . 

Dr. LeTuEBY, on being appealed to, said he did not think that a euffi- 
cient time had elapsed to enable the necessary experiments to be made. 











Turspay, Fes. 2 

Dr. LerHEBy made the following report :—“ The illumiating power of the 
gas supplied to the City during the week has been in all cases above the 
requirements of the Act of Parliament, that of the Great Central gas being 
equal to 14°23 candles; of the City Company’s gas, 15°48; and of the 
Chartered, 13°78. The amount of sulphur contained in the gas has, hew- 
ever, in each case been above the proportion sanctioned by Parliament. 
The average quantity in the Great Central gas has been 21°9 grains per 
100 feet; in the City gas, 22°3 grains; and the Chartered, 23°3 grains; the 
highest amount sanctioned by Parliament being 20 grains per 100 cubic 
feet of gas.” 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Frmay, Jan. 29. 

At the Meeting of the Board this day—Mr. Tawarres in the chair, 

Mr. R. Tayor introduced a deputation from the inhabitants of Lambeth 
and Vauxhall, to present a memorial, praying the board to oppose in Parlia- { 
ment a bill promoted by the Phcenix Gas Company for enabling the com-* 
pany to purchase land and construct works in the line of the future exten- 
sion of the southern embankment. The memorizl stated that the works of 
the Phoenix Gas Company were situated in the liberty represented by the 
deputation, who had heard with regret that a bill was to be introduced iate 











Mr. Joyce appeared for the plaintiff, and Sir G. Honyman for the 
defendants. Parliament during the ensuing session, to enable the company to enlarge } 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, as informer, against the | and extend their property at Vauxhall. The objects contemplated by the) 
Croydon Gas Company for the penalty given by the Act 10 Geo. IV.,¢. 73, | company were opposed by the inhabitants—firstly, because the population | 
to any common informer in case of the poliution of water by agas company | of the neighbourhood was already dense, and was becoming rapidly larger, | 
within the meaning of the local Act. By the above Act (the Croydon | owing to the erection of houses for the working classes on the site of the 
Improvement Act) a penalty of £200 is imposed upon any gas or other | late Vauxhall Gardens, and they believed that the health of the lecality 
company for suffering any impure matter to flow into any stream, &c., to | would suffer serious detriment by the proposed extension of the gas-works; 
be sued for by any common informer. By the 2lst section of the Gas- | secondly, because such extension was inconsistent with the general object 
Works Clauses Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Vic., c. 15), a like penalty is imposed for | of those measures for improving the sanitary state of the metropolis whieh * 
the same offence, such penalty (by clause 22) ‘to be recovered by the | had of late years received the sanction of Parliament; thirdly, because by | 
person into whose water such substance shall be conveyed, or whose water | reason of the situation of these works, and the proposed extensions, and the 
shall be fouled by any such act. gravelly nature of the soil upon which they stood, noxious matter weuld | 

The defendants pleaded that the acts and things complained of were | percolate in great quantities, and finding its way into the river, pollute its 
committed and happened after the paesing and coming into operation of the | waters notwithstanding the measures adopted by Parliament to cleanse tie! 
Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Act (10 & 11 Vic., c. 124), and after | stream; fourthly, because the memorialists were advised that the propaesed | 
the Ist of August, 1849; and that the said acts and things were and are | extension would hereafter be found an obstacle to the construction ef the 
such and the like acts and things as are described in the 21st section of the | southern embankment; and fifthly, because the property in the neighkour- | 





Gas Clauses Act, 1847 (10 and 11 Vic., c. 14), and no other; and that the |. hood had already suffered great deterioration by reason of the existiag gzus- 
plaintiff is not and never has been the person into whose water the washings 
or other substances produced in making or supplying gas in such Act men- 


works. On these grounds the memorialists earnestly prayed the bound fa) 
take the necessary steps for opposing the company’s bill in Parliansent. 
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The Rev. Mr. SHerHARD, one of the deputation, addressed the board in 
support of the memorial, and read an extract from a letter by the medical 
officer of health for Lambeth, in which he said—“ There is no doubt that 
the process of manufacturing gas in a densely populated neighbourhood is 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants. I would urge the desirableness 
of opposing this bill, for it appears monstrous that, while the gas- works 
immediately adjoining, which belong to another company, are about to be 
removed, owing to the refusal on the part of the Crown to renew the lease 
on the ground of the nuisance occasioned, this company should be allowed 
to obtain parliamentary permission to extend their manufactory.” 

Mr. R. TayLor moved that the memorial be referred to the Embankment 
Committee for consideration, and in support of his motion he read a reso- 
Intion adopted by the vestry of Lambeth to oppose the company’s bill. 

— = seconded the motion, which, after some conversation, was 
adopted. 





CITY OF LONDON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of Proprietors of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Dorset Street, on Wednesday, Feb. 3—Ropert ALEXANDER GRAY, 
Ksq., in the chair. 
Mr. R. J. Mrtuar, the secretary, read the notice convening this meeting, 
and the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting, and the seal of the com- 
pany was affixed to the register of proprietors. 
be he following report and statements of account were then presented and 
read :— 

Dorset Street, Feb. 3, 1864. 
Gentlemen,—Referring to the report presented to you at the last meeting, your 
directors have now to state that the additional “ lift’? to the Al gasholder was com- 
pleted early in October, and is working most effectively. 





£485,729 13 0 


* The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I must claim your indulgence for a very 
brief period, while I make a few remarks upon the report and accounts 
which have been laid before you. I have no hesitation in saying that your 
directors feel some regret that they are not in a situation to offer you to- 
day a dividend of 10 per cent.; but I think the shareholders generally will 
agree with me in the propriety of the course which, under the circum- 
stances, we have taken. I am sure you will all feel that it would be inex- 
pedient to declare a dividend one half year at a rate which the directors 
believe'they might possibly not be able to maintain during the next. I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the course which we have taken on 
the present occasion is the one which is best calculated to perpetuate the 
welfare of the company; and I am also convinced that the proprietors, 
when they come to give the matter due consideration, will arrive at the 
same conclusion. I feel bound to express to you my deep gratification that 
we have availed ourselves of the only opportunity which probably will 
ever be afforded us of laying down through the City a main of a capacity 
fully adequate to furnish every part of our district with an abundant 
supply of gas. I believe it would even have been good policy on the part 
of the directors, if they had no funds otherwise at their disposal, to recom- 
mend the proprietors to forego their dividends for a year or two, in order 
to accomplish so desirable an object. It must be apparent to every one 
who has the slightest knowledge of the subject, that the possession of 
means to furnish a sufficient amount of light without a heavy pressure is 
a great desideratum, because, as we all know, the extent of the leakage is 
in proportion to the pressure. 
which has just been laid down in the course of time; and with regard to 
the enlargement of the gasholder, I need only remark that we had not pre- 
viously that amount of stowage for gas which is essentially necessary for 
the due performance of our duty to the public. We have now a very large 


deed if, at any future time, we should be prevented from fully satisfying all 
the requirements of our customers. We are, as you are well aware, 
in competition with other gas companies, and there could be nothing 
more fatal to our interests than that our customers should have to 
complain that at the time they most required it we were unable to 
furnish them with an adequate supply of gas. The expenses of the 
company during the past half year have been very heavy, and it 
will easily occur to you, as men of business, that it is a very difficult 
matter so to dissect our accounts as to say exactly what expenses 
ought to be placed to capital and what should be taken out of revenue. 
We have adopted what we believe to be the most prudent course, of charging 
to capital so much only as there could be no question upon; but I think 





We shall realize the full benefit of the main | 














extent of stowage, and it must be under very peculiar circumstances in- | 





It is with much gratification your directors record the fact that two important 
undertakings, each attended with considerable risk, viz., the addition of a third 
lift to a gasholder, and the laying of a 24-inch main through the leading thorough- 
fares in the City, have been successfully carried out, without a having 
occurred ; und in the latter matter especially, your directors bear willing testi- 
mony to the efficient service rendered by the City authorities, especially the police. 

The amount carried to the debit of the plant account, on account of the works 
above referred to, with the addition of the purifiers and scrubbers, to which reference 
was also made in their last report, is £20,306. 6s. lld. A further expenditure 
amounting to upwards of £1800 has been incurred during the half year, arising from 
the cost of laying larger: services in several parts of the district, repairing two of 
the gasholders, and some extensive alterations in the machinery on the works. 
This sum the directors have charged to the revenue account, and most of the items 
are extra on the ordinary working expenses of the concern. 

The accounts, which have been certified by the auditors, and appended hereto, will 
now be read. ‘The rental for the 6 months is £44,878. 17s, 4d., and for the year it 


is £94,372. 13s. 2d.; the latter being an increase over that of the previous year off 


£1230. 17s., notwithstanding that the consumption of coals for 1863 was nearly 
1200 tons less than in 1862. 

The profit for the half year, as per No. 1 statement, is £13,030. 3s. 10s.; and the 
amount at your disposal, as per No. 2 statement, is £14,998. 12s. 5d., subject to 
income-tax. 

These results, your directors believe, will be deemed satisfactory, more especially 
when the extra expenses above referred to are considered ; and out of this amount, 
at your disposal, your directors recommend you to declare a dividend similar to 
that of the last half year, viz., on the A and new shares ut the rate of 9 per cent. 
per annum, and on the B shares at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum, the whole 
to be paid free of income-tax. 

Your directors have only further to report that some railway and other bills are 
about being brought into Parliament, each proposing to interfere, more or less, with 
the company’s premises. It will be the duty of your directors closely to watch 
these bills, with a view to protect the company’s interests. 

R. A. Gray, Chairman. 








Dr. Statement of Profit and Loss, for the Half Year ending Christmas, 1863. Cr. 
To Cost of coals consumed, including porterage. . . . . cee eS) Cy. 8 eens a a OE SO - £44,878 17 
Rents, rates,and taxes, , Sa es (ee . $9415 0 | Balance of profit on sale of company’s shares . ; 886 8 
. ae eee ere, ee Ses oe 6,566 31 
Directors and auditorsfees . . 1. 2 6 2 2 6 6 ww 510 16 6 Breeze. . . 409 18 
Salaries Se ee a ae ee a a a ee a 2,235 0 0} Liquor. en ee es ee 457 5 
‘Tradesmen’s accounts. . . . . . + « . P - 6,198 12 4) Se eee no or 1,473 10 
Repair and depreciation of meters . . . . « « « 1,311 11 3 | Old materials, &c. , 361 6 
Petty cash disbursements. . ... + + ee . O19 5 Transfer fees , 16 
NE eater ae ae eg se gt ae lg ee ee 1,270 9 5 | 
Bad debts, allowances,&c. . . . «. 2 2+ © © © 394 12 8 | 
Parliamentary expenses. a ee ee 2 8 8} 
| a ae aera ae eee ae 15,030 3 10 
£55,039 5 6 £55,039 5 6 
Balance of profit broughtdown, . . . « + «6 « . £13,030 3 10 
Dr. General Balance-Sheet. Cr. 
eae ee ee ee ee ee o « See OC CO) Uy Met 2.6 «ss ee eee ae nde Sige, a) ee 
, Debentures, with interesttodate . . . . 1. 2 © « 53,081 19 6 |} Leasehold property . oe ee 5,054 10 0 
Mperveranad «ce ttt ttt th tlt Ol 5,360 10 3 | Amount due for light £36,988 12 9 
Mr. Benham’s benevolent-fund . at Nae xe: ee 1,025 0 0! Ditto coke, &e. . . a a eee 4,419 7 7 
Renae GmNneeS. 5s ce tls es ee me $1,273 10 10 ae ee ee eee 779 19 8 
Balance carrieddown. . . 1. 2 6 6 © © © © «© « «© 14,998 12 5 | ——— 42,188 0 0 
Amount of cask on hand ° £4,049 8 2 
nn an, ee eee 717 8 
Ditto Clty weeaeres . 6 tt lw tl 889 0 0 
4,946 5 10 
| Stock on hand— 
OOM «sce coe ew eo th ee ew SOW FT 
i 6 eg ae ged) as = 2,623 0 7 
ee. « « « oe e ow 8 


21,804 5 


33,879 16 10 


£485,739 13 0 


Balance of profit brought down ae cae ee ae . £14,998 12 5 


J.T. TADLAND, ) 4. 7:47) 
$8. T. Puror, ° j Auditors. 


we might have gone even further, and appropriated a still larger amount to 
that account. You must be well aware that in a locality like this, where 
we are so carefully watched by all our neighbours, it is of the first impor- 
tance that we should give no ground of complaint to the inhabitants in the 
course of our operations. Thefexpenses—the preliminary expenses—con- 
nected with the increase of our gasholder were very heavy. I am not able 
to tell you exactly what they were, nor, perhaps, is it necessary or 
desirable; itis enough that, by the steps we took, we were enabled to accom- 
plish the work without reflecting any disgrace upon the company, or 
exposing ourselves to any needless trouble. The accounts,I think, are 
altogether in a very satisfactory state. My present impression is, that we 
shall be in a position next half year to do a little more for the proprietors 
than we can do to-day. There is everything, in present appearances, to 
justify that opinion; but every one connected with gas companies is aware 
of the uncertainties attending this class of property. Difliculties sometimes 
occur which we could not possibly have foreseenzor provided against, and 
projects are brought before Parliament affecting our interests, the pro- 
tection of which puts us to great expense. You all know that at this 
moment there are many projects afloat, which, if carried out as proposed, 
might seriously interfere with us. No one can tell how they will succeed; 
but of one thing you may be sure, and that is, that the best energies of your 
directors will be put forth to promote the interests of the company. The 
increase of our rental, during the past year, has not been so great as 
we might have expected; but there is one gratifying feature in connexion 
with our operations, and that is, that with a diminished consumption of 
coal we have an increased rental to some extent. I think that fact will be 
satisfactory to my friend, Mr. Box, who always looks so narrowly after the 
consumption of coal, and the proportion which it bears to the rental. He 
will not, I am sure, be disappointed on this occasion, and I have no doubt 
we shall hear from him the expression cf his satisfaction presently. I 
would only say further, gentlemen, that so long as your directors enjoy 
your confidence, you will find us zealous in the discharge of our duties, and 
I trust that the result will be the advancement of the prosperity of the 
company. There is one thing which is very gratifying to us, and that is the 
increase of buildings in our district. Very extensive premises are being 
erected on the site of the East India House, and we have the exclusive 
supply of those premises, which must yield us a considerable rental. Look- 
ing forward to the future, I think our prospects are bright and cheering, 
and it is with the permanent welfare of the company that we are most 
concerned, Some gentlemen embark their property in a concern of this 
kind with no view to its being a permanent investment; they take advau- 
tage of the state of the markets, and buy and sell their shares for the 
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advantage of the speculation. But the old proprietors of this company 
are not affected by the temporary rise and fall in the markets; they do 
not study the passing aspect of affairs, having resolved to abide by the 
ship in bad as well as in good times. My worthy friends around me know 
the straits and difficulties we have had to encounter, when, as the result 
of our operations, we have scarcely had any dividend at all; but, though 
we have gone down from a state of prosperity to adversity, they have not 
forsaken us. They have given the directors their confidence, and been 
content with their lot, waiting for brighter times. We have no such gloomy 
prospect before us as we have sometimes had in years gone by. All we 
require is a little patience, and i doubt not that in a little time we shall be 
able to realize your most sanguine expectations. I will not trespass further 
upon your time, but will conclude my observations by moving—“ That the 
half-yearly report of the directors, now read, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Hapianp (deputy-chairman): I second the motion. 

Mr. Box: I agree in the remarks of the chairman that the report which 
has been presented is a very satisfactory one, and that the prospects of the 
company are most cheering. I have analyzed the leading features of the 
accounts, and am prepared to say that they fully bear out the views which 
our excellent chairman has advanced. I have only to express my regret 
that these accounts are not printed and circulated a few days before the 
meeting, so that the proprietors might have the opportunity of going care- 
fully through them. On a comparison of the figures of the present accounts 
with those of the corresponding period of 1862, I find that, during the past 
six months, there has been a decrease in the quantity of coals consumed to 
the amount of 1745 tons. This is a very great and important saving. Then 
I find that the cost has increased to the extent of 23d. per ton, making a 
gross increase in the cost of £250. 

The Secrerary: The increased cost is cnly 4d. per ton, and the con- 
sumption has been 1200 tons less. 

Mr. Box: According to my figures, the increased cost of the coals car- 
bonized is 2}d. per ton. The most important question is the earnings for 
gas upon a per centage of the coals used. I find that in 1862 this was 
£175, and during the past half year it was £186, being a gross increase in 
the latter period of £2636. 8s. 53d. If these figures are right, which I 
believe they are, they fully bear out the statement in the report, that the 
working of the company is very satisfactory. But there is one thing I can- 
not exactly understand, and it is that which has impressed upon my mind 
the desirableness of having the accounts printed and circulated before the 
meeting. The question which 1 have asked myself is, how does the expen- 
diture bear upon the revenue? ‘There is an increase of expenditure this 
half year, as compared with the corresponding half of 1862, of 12s. 43d. on 
the earning of each £100 of revenue, making a gross increase of expendi- 
ture of £341. 4s. 10d. 

The Cuarrman: My friend will perhapsallow me to remind him that the 
past has been an exceptional half year as regards expenses, and he cannot 
properly compare it with the corresponding half of 1862. We have had 
many heavy expenses to meet which we shall not have again. With 
regard to the publication of the accounts, the directors have no objection to 
it whatever; but I must remind my friend here, aguin, that the meetings 
of this company are held six weeks earlier than the meetings of any other 
company, and it would be almost impossible to have the accounts prepared, 
printed, and circulated sufficiently early. According to the provisions of 
our Act of Parliament, the half-yearly meetings of this company are to be 
held on the first Wednesday in February and August, and you will recol- 
lect that our accounts are balanced up to the end of December. You may 
easily imagine, therefore, that in that brief interval it would be a most 
difficult task to prepare and print those accounts. There is no disposition 
on the part of your directors to keep back information from the proprietors. 
I am only speaking of the large amount of labour which in so large an 
undertaking as this has to be accomplished before the accounts can be 
ready for them. With regard to the Phoenix and other companies, which 
meet so much later after the close of the half vear than we do, it would be 
inexcusable if they did not publish their accounts beforehand; but, I 
believe with us the thing would be impracticable. 

Mr. Box: I will show you, sir, how it is practicable. We could adopt 
the course which the Phoenix Company have adopted, of meeting early, in 
conformity with the Act of Parliament, and then adjourning to a later 
period, to admit of the accounts being sent to the proprietors. 

The CHarrman: We have never done so,and Ido not think it is de- 
sirable; but if the proprietors wish it, there can be no objection. 

Mr. Samuets: The remarks of the chairman about the printing and 
publishing of the accounts are the only remarks in which 1 do not fully 
agree with him. I do not think there would be anything impossible in the 
matter; and it is very desirable that the proprietors should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them before coming to the meeting. 

The Cuarrman: The accounts were only made up and balanced a week 


0. 
Mr. Watmistey: And it appears that the auditors report upon them was 
not ready till to-day. 
Mr. J. T. Haptann (one of the auditors): The books were not ready for 
our examination until Saturday morning, and it was not till this morning 
we could certify their correctness. 
The Secretary: And, lest this remark should appear to reflect upon the 
officers of the company, I may state that the accounts have been so heavy 
that the book-keeper has had to be at work night after night until twelve 
o'clock, in order to have everything ready for the auditors; so that the 
“oor must not think that there has been any neglect in the office. 

r. Samurts: Could we not have a statement of the accounts after- 
wards ? 
The Secretary: The proceedings of this meeting are reported in the 
JourNat or Gas Liciurtne, and the accounts and directors report will 
appear there also, so that every proprietor will have the opportunity of 
seeing them. 
Mr. Kine: I subscribe to the Journat or GAs Lientine, and I am in 
the habit of reading there Dr. Letheby’s reports upon the gas supplied by 
the three gas companies in the City. No doubt, it must be very grati- 
fying to every proprietor to know that, as regards illuminating power, the 
gas supplied by this company stands at the head of the list. At the same 
time, I cannot help observing that, although by the Act of Parliament we 
are only required to supply gas of 12-candle illuminating power, the reports 
of Dr. Letheby show that it often actually exceeds 17 candles; and I con- 
fess that I do not see the necessity for our giving gas 50 per cent. above 
the parliamentary standard. Perhaps the chairman will be good enough 
to explain how it is. 
The Cuainman: I can answer your question at once, and in a way which 
I hope will be satisfactory. In the Act of Parliament, there is a clause 
prohibiting an excess of sulphur in the gas supplied by us, beyond a certain 
amount, and in order to furnish gas of the required purity, we are compelled 








| tion of the following resolution:—“ That the thanks of the proprietors are 





to use a superior quality of coal, and that superior quality of coal sometimes 
raises the illuminating power of the gas above the parliamentary standard. 
It is a necessity which we cannot avoid at present; but we are trying to 
find out some mode by which the quantity of sulphur in the gas may be 
diminished in a less expensive way than is now resorted to by the company. 

Mr. Kine: I made the remark because it seemed to me that more cannel 
coal must be — to manufacture 17-candle gas than 12. I observe, 
by the reports of Dr. Letheby, that while we stand at the top of the tree 
- illuminating power, we are also at the top for the amount of sulphur in 
the gas. 

Mr. WALMISLEY: Having listened to the figures which are contained in 
the report, they appear to me to be almost too favourable to be correct. I 
believe the price we now charge for gas is the same as it was this time last 
year, and yet with a diminished consumption of coal we have an increased 
rental of about £1200. If that is the case, I think our new main is begin- 
ning very early to tell upon the leakage. I should like, however, to know 
whether I understood the figures correctly. 

The Secretary: The rental for the year is £1230 in excess of that for 
1862, and the decreased consumption of coals is 1200 tons. 

The CuarrMan: It will be satisfactory to the proprietors to learn that 
there were expenses incurred during the last half year to the amount of 
£3200, which are not likely to occur in the next acconnt. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Warp: In moving the next resolution, which I have much pleasure 
in doing, I beg to congratulate the directors and the company generally 
that, notwithstanding the difficulties and increased expenditure of the past 
half year, we are able to maintain the same rate of dividend as before. I 
confess that I am, with the chairman, a little disappointed that we cannot 
divide 10 per cent.; but if, as he states, we have expended, out of revenue, 
an extra sum of £3200 which might have been chargeable to the capital 
account, it is a most satisfactory state of things that, at all events, we have 
not a less dividend than we had last time. I think, despite of all that has 
been said about the superior yield of gas from the coal consumed, the really 
salient account of the matter is, that there has been a great consumption of 
cannel coal. And this has been a necessity. Dr. Letheby, analyzing the 
gas for sulphur as he has done, has made it necessary for the companies to 
take steps toreduce the amount of that impurity, because, as you know, every 
time his report shows the quantity to be above 20 grains in the 100 cubic 
feet, we are liable toa heavy penalty. The directors attention has, there- 
fore, very properly been directed to this point, with a view to remedy the 
evil as much as possible. I have much pleasure in moving—* That, agree- 
ably to the recommendation contained in this day’s report of the board of 
directors, a dividend out of the profits of the concern for the half year end- 
ing Christmas last be now declared as follows:—On the A and new shares at 
the rate of £9 per cent. per annum, and on the B shares at the rate of £4 
per cent. per annum; the whole to be paid, free of income-tax, at the com- 
ws ape on the first Tuesday in April next, and on each succeeding 

riday and Tuesday, between the hours of twelve and one o'clock.” 

Mr. Perry seconded the motion. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Ward has alluded to the question of the sulphur in 
the gas. Of course all the companies are most anxious to comply with the 
Act of Parliament; and we have consented, with the concurrence of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, to the appointment of Mr. Barlow to examine 
into the subject, and to try experiments for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some method can be adopted for —— the amount of sulphur 
within the parliamentary limits. I hope some plan will be suggested for 
accomplishing the object without putting us to the heavy expense we have 
hitherto been subjected to in our endeavours to meet the difficulty. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 

The CHarrMAn: The proprietors will remember that the dividend is 
payable upon the increased capital of £16,900 which has been called up. 

r. Harpwick: A very pleasant duty has been imposed upon me, and I 
have a resolution to propose which I am sure will meet with your hearty 
approval. The secretary, I suppose, thinks, because I am an old proprietor, 
he will give me an easy and an agreeable task to perform; and certainly 
the resolution which I hold in my hands does not require any arguments 
or lengthened observations to commend it to your acceptance. We must, 
I am sure, all feel that whatever observations have been addressed to the 
board by the honourable ap ae pea who have spoken here to-day, they 
have been most thoroughly and satisfactorily answered by the chairman. 
Through his uniform kindness and the unremitting attention which he 
pays to the affairs of the company, every proprietor enjoys a feeling of con- 
fidence that his interests are well looked after, and we all feel that we owe 
a debt of gratitude to him and to those gentlemen who are associated with 
him in the active management of this important establishment. We are 
under special obligations to Mr. Gray, who has been most assiduous during 
the last six months in the discharge of those duties which belong to his 
office as chairman of this company, although we might have supposed, 
from what has occurred, that he would not be so well able to do it as for- 
merly. Notwithstanding his painful bereavement, there has not been the 
slightest relaxation in his attention to the affairs of the company; and, 
indeed, it would appear, from the large works which have been executed, 
that more than ordinary care and solicitude must have marked the conduct 
of the company during the past six months. All those works have been 
carried out in the most judicions manner, and cannot fail to tell upon the 
prosperity of the company. And, gentlemen, while we express our obli- 
gations to the chairman, we must not forget that he has most able coad- 
jutors on the board, whose services have been of the greatest value to the 
company. You will therefore, I am sure, gladly join with me in the adop- 


due and are hereby presented to the chairman, deputy-chairman, and 
directors, for their unremitting attention to the interests of the company.” 

Mr. Perry: In rising to second the motion, I beg to state that, in order 
to satisfy myself of the correctness of the reports laid before us from time 
to time, I went over the works, and was highly gratified and astonished to 
witness the care, economy, and skill with which every department seems to 
be conducted. Iam sure too much praise cannot be given to the gentlemen 
who conduct our affairs. I can assure them that they have my fullest con- 
fidence, and that I anticipate the best results from their exertions to pro- 
mote and extend our prosperity. 

The motion was very cordially adopted. 

The CHarrMAN, who appeared deeply affected, said: Gentlemen, - 
worthy friend, Mr. Hardwick, in introducing this resolution to you, ad- 
verted to the heavy domestic affliction which has befallen me, and which has 
nearly overwhelmed me. I thank him for the consideration and kindness 
with which he mentioned it, and can only say that though I am still suffering, 
I have done all in my power to take care that the interests of the company 
were not injured during the painful ordeal through which I have had to 
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I'thank you all, gentlemen, most sincerely for the vote just passed 


in approval of my conduct, and that of my worthy colleagnes. I need not 
say to the proprietors that I am associated with gentlemen for whom I have 
the greatest possible regard, and that at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, they cordially co-operate with me in advancing the interests of the 


company. 

Mr. re While the proprietors at large have the advantage of 
possessing a well-tried and efficient board, the directors have the satisfac- 
tion of possessing a well-tried and efficient body of officers. I have to move 
a vote of thanks to some of them, and when I mention that they are the 
auditors, I am sure it will be needless for me to say anything on their behalf 
to insure the passing of the resolution. You have known them for a long 
time, you are aware that their duties are very laborious, and that they per- 
form them in a perfectly satisfactory manner. I beg, therefore, to move— 
“ That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the auditors, for their 
efficient services during another half year.” 

Mr. W. WALMISLEY seconded the motion. 

The Cuatrman: In submitting this resolution for the adoption of the 
proprietors, I would only say that I concur most fully in the remarks of 
the gentleman who moved it. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. T. HapLAND: For myself and my brother auditor I beg to thank 
you for this expression of approval of our conduct. The accounts of this 
company are certainly very extensive, and they require, as they receive at 
our ds, the closest attention. I may be permitted to add that, while the 
Act of Parliament compels us to meet so early after the close of the half 
year, I think it would be impossible to carry out the plan of printing and 
publishing the accounts as suggested, except by adjourning the meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





PUBLIC LIGHTS AT READING. 

At a Meeting of the Reading Local Board of Health, held on Thursday, 
the 28th ult., the Public Lights Committee reported at length communica- 
tions which had been made between the board and the gas company, on the 
supply of gas to the public lamps, and the means of arriving at an average 
measurement of the amount consumed. An arrangement had been come 
to that some experiments should be made, and meters fixed on certain 
lamps for that purpose, the arrangements to be entrusted to Mr. Hewett, on 
the part of the board, and Mr. Taylor, on the part of the gas company, the 
board not binding themselves to adopt the result of theexperiments. Some 
meters were fixed without Mr. Hewett’s approval, of which he complained 
to Mr. Taylor; subsequently the gas company withdrew from the adjust- 
ment of the lamps which had been begun by Mr. Hughes, in company with 
the manager of the gas-works, Mr. Strachan, without assigning any reason 
for so doing. They had previously called the attention of the clerk to a 
difference in the lights of the lamps adjusted. Mr. Hughes subsequently 
informed the committee he had discovered that many of the burners 
originally placed in the lamps, had been changed for others of a totally 
different description, and wholly unsuited to the adjustment determined 
on, and he had not, therefore, attempted to adjust any lamps having such 
burners, and consequently there would be a want of uniformity in the light. 
The committee had an interview with the chairman of the company, and 
it was agreed that the adjustment of every 11 non-metered lamps, by a 
comparison of the flame of the nearest meter lamp, would be sufficient for 
taking the average, the adjustment to be made by the officer of the board. 
The committee had received accounts from Messrs. James King and Co., 
for lighting, extinguishing, and repairing the public lamps up to the 31st 
of December, but questions had arisen as to the liability of the board to pay 
certain items; £200 only were ordered to be paid on account, till the 
matter was investigated. 

The Mayor thought that the report had been very fairly drawn up. It 
was a simple narrative of what had taken place since they last met, and as 
it affected the gas company, he had no doubt the chairman of that com- 
pany would like to say something upon the report. The last paragraph 
stated that they had at last arrived, notwithstanding a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion, at a final settlement of the whole question. That was, so 
far, satisfactory. 
Mr. TAYLOR (ex-mayor) said there were one or two paragraphs in the re- 
port which he wished to give some explanations upon, as they reflected some- 
what upon himself. Mr. Hewett and he were appointed to see some experi- 
ments carried out, by which the company and the Board of Health hoped to 
arrive at certain results for the measurement of the future supply of gas to 
the public lamps. They were instructed under that arrangement to see that 
meters were attached to three lamps in a high position, and three in a low 
position. He suggested the positions to Mr. Hewett, and sent him a list of 
them, and he believed they met with Mr. Hewett’s approval, also the partial 
approval of Mr. Rogers. He did not receive a communication from Mr. 

ewett for a day or two, and when he did receive a note from him, it was 
on the Saturday evening preceding Christmas, when he was busy, and 
could not attend to the matter. The manager of the gas company became 
acquainted with the experiments that were going on, and he did somewhat 
hastily obtain meters, and proceeded to fix them on. He (Mr. Taylor) 
received a note from Mr. Hewett, to the effect that the meters were being 
fixed on without his approval. He replied to that, and stated that he was 
sorry Mr. Hewett had not been consulted in the matter, but if he desired 
any change whatever in the several positions of the meters, he should be 
pleased to see him on the subject. Some experiments were commenced on 
the following Tuesday, and they were in daily communication with each 
other upon the subject, and he did not gather, from anything that Mr. 
Hewett said to him, that he doubted in any way that the experiments were 
not conducted properly and fairly. He was = sure that it was the 
desire, both of the gas company and the Board of Health, to arrive at a fair 
and satisfactory result. He would assert it boldly and positively, that 
it was quite possible, with all the variable pressures that existed in the 
town, to obtain an almost uniformity of flame the whole town through. 
What induced the company to withdraw from the experiments was the 
extraordinary irregularity that was observable in the lamps after the 
experiments. 

r. Rogers: We deny that. 

Mr. Taytor: Some lamps were burning at the rate of 6 feet, while others 
were not burning more than 1 foot per hour. 

Mr. RoGers submitted to the mayor that Mr. Taylor was out of order. 
So long as Mr. Taylor wished to make an explanation of matters in which 
he was personally concerned, it was only fair to hear him; but, as their 
legal adviser and principal officer, he would say that it was not right that 
the chairman of the gas company should use his position as member of that 
board to put forth the views and arguments of the company, in contradic- 
tion to statements which a committee of that board had made. As chair- 
man of the gas company, he had no right whatever to address that board, 








and he (Mr. Rogers) thought it was the duty of the mayor to put an end to 
it at once. It was not for him to direct what course they should take; but 
if this, which had been going on for the last two years—members of the 
Reading Gas Company using their position as members of that board to 
argue against and interfere with the conduct of the business of the Public 
Lights Committee—he should feel it his duty to enter some formal protest, 
and carry it further. It was a great interference with their business, and 
it led to serious contradiction and most unpleasant collisions, not only 
between the members of the board, but more particularly with himself. 
He was prevented from discharging his duty aright to the board. He told 
the mayor that day that he felt the greatest difficulty in preparing that 
report. That report cost him three times the amount of thought and labour 
that it ought to have done, because he was afraid almost to place any word 
in it to which exception might be taken by the mayor himself, who ha 

pened to be another director of the gas company, and he could not fairly 
represent to that board the proceedings of the Public Lights Committee. 
He could not discharge his duty on this question unless there was a clear 
distinction drawn between members of the board and the directors of the 
gas company. It was contrary to the spirit and intention of the Act of 
Parliament, and he would go further, for he had a strong feeling on the 
subject, and he would not hesitate to say that it was contrary also to public 
decorum. He believed that no court of law or equity would tolerate for a 
moment that the directors and representatives of a company, whose business 
was so deeply interested with that board, affecting something like a sixth 
= of the whole expenditure of the board, should take an active part or 

ave any control in their deliberations. 

The Mayor thought Mr. Taylor had a perfect right to make any remark 
referring to the report, and the business of that board, and if he went 
beyond that it was his business to stop him. 

Mr. Rocers: Just so. But the chairman of the gas company was pro- 
ceeding to make statements, on information obtained from an officer of the 
gas company. He objected to the gas directors coming there to interfere 
with the deliberations of that board by imparting statements which they 
got from their own officers, and which would be emphatically contradicted 
by the committee. 

Mr. Taytor said he should be very sorry to avail himself of his position 
as member of that board to influence questions affecting the gas company. 
He saw the weight of the remarks made by Mr. Rogers, but at the same 
time he did not agree with his conclusions. He was speaking upon subjects 
in the report, and he thought, as a member of that board, he had a right to 
speak upon them, whatever they might be. The report alluded to certain 
irregularities which did exist, and Mr. Hughes gave as an explanation of 
that, that the burners were not alike; and it was perfectly fair for him (Mr. 
Taylor) to say that those irregularities were the justification for the gas 
company withdrawing—— 

Mr. RoGers again rose on a point of order. 

Mr. Sruonps said Mr. Rogers had made a few remarks upon a subject 
which was exceedingly unpleasant for any member to touch upon. He had | 
himself, for a long time past, felt the serious public inconvenience, and the 
detriment to the interest of the board, which had arisen from the position | 
which certain gentlemen who were members of that board occupied in con- 
nexion with the gas company. There were some of these gentlemen who | 
were members of the gas company, and had attended the meetings of the 
committee of that board. Far be it from him to make any personal remarks, 
but it was in the nature of things that they could not divest themselves of 
the knowledge they acquired as members of that board, and also as directors 
of the gas company; and that}knowledge was used, not intentionally, for he 
did not wish to accuse them of that, but, practically, it was used very 
seriously against the interests ofthat board. He had noticed this throughout. 
It had been said that the knowledge which they acquired as directors might 
be of use in the deliberations of the board. That remark had a certain 
degree of weight; but it had been patent throughout the lengthened dis- 
cussion upon this subject, that the interests of that board had suffered on 
more than one occasion from the effect of the presence of those members. 

Mr. TayLor made some further remarks as to the irregularities observed 
in the pubiic lamps, and concluded by saying he was sure it was not the 
desire of the directors to throw any difficulty in the way; but they were 
willing to render all assistance that lay in their power, and they would be 
pleased to see the adjustments of the lamps finally settled in such a way as 
would be for the interests of the town as well as the interest of the 
company. 

Mr. BLacKwELLt said, notwithstanding the remarks of the clerk and Mr. 
Simonds, he should avail himself of his position to make some observations 
in confirmation of what had fallen from Mr. Taylor. There was no doubt 
that the directors of the gas company necessarily obtained a by 
being members of that board, but he denied that they used that knowledge 
to the detriment of the board; and, so far from using their knowledge to 
the disadvantage of the board, he was quite certain they would be ready to 
give them the full benefit of the information which they obtained as gas 
directors. 

Mr. Rocers asked Mr. Blackwell what he had to say about the editor of 
the JourNAL or GAs LIGHTING coming to Reading. 

Mr. BLACKWELL said the directors had nothing to do with that. The 
editor of the JournaL oF Gas Licutine had a right to come and make 
what inquiries he liked, and see for himself what was going on. 

Mr. Rogers: He was accompanied by your manager. 

Mr. BLACKWELL made some further remarks, referring to the experiments 
which had been tried with the public lamps, and contended that there was 
a difference in the lights where the burners were of a different kind. 

Mr. Rocers again appealed to the mayor to call Mr. Blackwell to order. 

Mr. Moncx also rose to a point of order, and expressed his opinion that 
Mr. Blackwell had no right, as a member of the gas company, to make re- 
marks on behalf of that company. It was stated in the last ph of 
the report that the whole matter was amicably arranged, and why should 
the: open up the question again? 

The Mayor reminded Mr. Blackwell that he was there as a member of 
the Board of Health, and not as a director of the gas company, and that he 
was not there to express the opinions of the gas directors on any subject. 
Mr. Blackwell might express his: own individual opinion as a member of the 
board. He should speak in the first person, and not in the third—* we,” 
the gas directors. 

Mr. BLAcKWELL: I observed certain lamps burning very irregularly, and 
thinking that the attention of the committee should be called to it, a letter 
was sent to them, and we—— (Laughter.) 

The Mayor: There ] must call you to order. I think you ought to adopt 
Mr. Monck’s suggestion. 

Mr. BLackwELu said he would bow to the mayor's decision. 

Mr. Boorne said he thought they might congratulate themselves that 
they were coming to the conclusion of this matter, which had been before 
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them now for two or three years. They must all have observed during that 
time, he would not say the indecency, but the inconvenience of certain 
members possessing a duplicate character. It had been out of great per- 
sonal consideration for such gentlemen as the mayor and late mayor that 
the thing had been tolerated. To outsiders it must have appeared a most 
anomalous thing that members of that board should be acting in the capa- 
city of buyers and sellers too, under the very stringent law which ought to 
govern them, prohibiting any member selling a shilling’s worth to the 
public body with which he was connected. There had been something to 
counterbalance the inconvenience; but if they had to go through this 
matter again, they should adopt a very different process, and not again 
allow room for such conflicts as they had seen with gentlemen who were 
selling gas, and at the same time taking part in their deliberations. They 
should, however, let by-gones be by-gones, and congratulate themselves 
that the matter had been finally settled. He moved that the report be 
adopted. 

Mr. Hewerr seconded the motion, and explained the part which he had 
taken with reference to the experiments, and said he had been convinced 
all along that the experiments would be worth nothing. - 

Mr. Srmonps drew attention to the mode in which Mr. King had been 
carrying out his contract, and said the varialleness in the lights of the 
public lamps was owing a good deal to defects in the glass and bad 
cleaning. : 

Alderman Brown thought, if the report had been confined to the last 
paragraph, it would have avoided the unpleasant discussion that had taken 
place; and he would suggest that in future the reports should be confined 
to results. They had perfect confidence in the Gas Committee. 

The Mayor said Mr. Rogers had great difficulty in drawing up the report, 
and had avoided saying anything unpleasant to the directors. ’ 
Mr. Rocers said it was his duty to report facts, and he had given nothing 
but facts. To suppress the proceedings of committees was not his idea of 
local government, and it was contrary to Mr. Brown’s theory in other 
matters. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

The CLERK, in reply to a question put by Mr. Blackwell, as to how the 
local board rate was kept up to 1s. 6d., while the assessment had been in- 
creased, said it would require that amount to cover their liabilities, and it 
was thought better to make a rate that would do that than to have a de- 
ficiency. If they had not had a saving of £200 or £300 in gas the last half 
year, which was some consolation for their labour, they would not have 
had sufficient. 

Mr. BLACKWELL wished to know how the saving in the gas was effected, 
and asked the amonnt of Mr. King’s contract. 

Mr. Hewerr: The amount of Mr. King’s contract has nothing to do with 
the saving in gas. 

The Mayor: Mr. King’s bill is in dispute. It was £289,and £200 had 
been paid him. 

Mr. BLackwetu: There was £795 for lighting, whereas it was only £600 
formerly. He did not think there was, therefore, much saving. 

Mr. Rogers: You want to getan argument in favour of the gas company. 
Mr. BLacKWELL wished to get at the truth, and he did not want it to go 
forth to the public that there was a saving of gas when there was none. 





THE SALISBURY LOCAL BOARD AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
A Special Meeting of the Local Board of Health was held on Thursday, 
the 28th ult., for the purpose of receiving and considering the report of 
the committee appointed to consider the new Bill of the Salisbury Gaslight 
and Coke Company—the Mayor in the chair. 

Mr. Wurr.ock said, before entering upon the discussion of this question, 
on the last occasion on which they met to consider this matter, he asked 
the name of the engineer who was employed on behalf of the committee. 
If the committee or the board were to be responsible for the advice of that 
gentleman, he thought they were bound to be told his name before acting 
upon his snggestion. He imagined that the committee, from what he had 
heard, had been guided, in their suggestions and in their non-acquiescence 
in some of the clauses of the bill, by the advice of the gentleman whom 
they had employed. 

The Ex-Mayor: Mr. Whitlock is in error. The name was mentioned at 
a former meeting. It is Mr. Hughes. 

Alderman T. Par asked, before commencing business, whether it would 
not be advisable to come to an understanding as to the constitution of the 
board. At the meeting when the Market-House question was discussed, it 
was suggested that no person who was a shareholder could take part in the 
proceedings. Was that to be the order of the day at this meeting? 

The CrerK then read the clause of the Municipal Act (5 & 6 Vic., 
c. 104), which provided that it should not be lawful tor any member of the 
Town Council to vote or take part in any discussion upon any matter be- 
fore the council, in which such member should directly or indirectly, by 
himself or his partner, have any pecuniary interest. 

Under these circumstances, it was agreed that the mayor should ask the 
members of the board individually whether they had any interest in the 
company. 

Alderman KEtsEy objected to this course. He contended that it should 
be left to each member of the board to put his own construction on the 
reading of the Act, and determine what course he would take. 

After some further discussion, it was ultimately decided that, should the 
board require any information upon the matter, Alderman Kelsey should 
be requested to retire from the table and give such information as the 
secretary of the gas company. 

The CLERK then read the report of the committee, as follows:— 

That _— committee, having perused and considered the several clauses in this 
bill, and having obtained information with regard thereto, framed certain clauses 
and amendments which they considered necessary for the protection of the rights of 
your board, and the public at large. 

That in the opinion of your committee it is absolutely necessary that such clauses 
so amended by them should be inserted in the bill, otherwise the company would 
—— which might be most injurious to your board and the inhabitants of 

That your committee directed the clerk to send a print of the bill so amended to 
the secretary of the gas company, which he did on the 22nd of December last, and at 
the same time offered to arrange a meeting with the directors for your committee 
to discuss the points in difference. 

That, on the 21st of January inst., a communication was received from the com- 
pany intimating that none of the most important amendments in the bill would be 
acceded to. Under these circumstances your committee are of opinion that any 
further negotiations on their part with the directors of the company at the present 
time would be fruitless. Your committee therefore recommend that your board 
should petition the House of Commons that the bill may not be allowed to pass into 
a law as it now stands, and that your board may be heard by counsel, &c., before 
the committee on the bill against the preamble thereof, and against such of the 
clauses and provisions as may affect the property, rights, and interests of your 








board, and in favour of the insertion in the bill of other clauses and provisions for 
your protection. 

Your committee append to their report a print of the bill so amended by them, 
together with the observations of the company thereon. 

Alderman Corner moved that the report be received and entered on the 
minutes, which was seconded by Mr. WHaTman. 


the following :— 

Limiting the capital to £18,000 instead of £30,000, and the dividends on the old 
capital of £11,000 to 8 per cent., and on the new to7 percent. Reducing the bor- 
rowing powers from £10,500 to £7500.—That the consumer may provide his own 
meter.—That the company are not to charge incoming tenants for arrears of gas.— 
That the price of gas should not exceed 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, provided that 
the charges within the city of Salisbury should not at any time exceed the following 
rates per 1000 cubic feet, viz.:—To consumers of less than 10,000 cubic feet half 
yearly, 5s.; 10,000 and under 20,000, 4s. 9d.; 20,000 and under 40,000, 4s. 6d. ; 
above that amount, 4s. 3d.; for gas supplied to the public lamps, 4s.—That the local 
board, at their own expense, shall provide their own lamps, &c.— The company to 
light the lamps when required, at a price to be settled by arbitration, if nesesmneyebe 
company to supply gas when required to public lamps. Penalty on wilfully failing 
to do so.—Gas to be supplied by meter, or otherwise, to the public lamps.—That the | 
local board may provide lamps and posts, and light and extinguish the same if gas | 
is burnt by meter.—That differences between the company and the board shall be | 
settled by arbitration.—That the illuminating power of the gas should be equal to 
14 sperm candles of 6 in the lb., burning 120 grains per hour, free from sulphur and 
ammonia. Power to test the illuminating power and quality of the gas.—That the 
mains should at all times be kept charged with gas at a sufficient pressure.—Power 
enabling any consumer, on payment of a fee of 10s. 6d., too a report on the 
illuminating power and purity of the gas, and to proceed before magistrates to 
recover penalties, and order to remove grounds of complaint.—That the local board 
may require the company to raise their mains.—Reservation of rights of the board 
under their several Acts.—As to fouling water. 

In the discussion which ensued, the Ex-Mayor explained the reasons of 
the committee in arriving at their decision with respect to the various 
clauses of the bill. With regard to the capital to be raised, the company 
had been going on for the last 80 years with a capital of £11,000, and it did 
seem unfair and unn to raise it to £30,000, which would be thus 
giving them a monopoly, and preventing those gentlemen who sat around 
that table 20 years hence from having a voice in the lighting of the streets. 
The capital was not confined to the borough, but the company sought 
powers to go to Bemerton and Laverstock; and if they chose to go out of 
the borough and so waste their capital, it was hard upon the consumers to 
have to find a dividend upon the capital so wasted. The price of gas was 
now very high in Salisbury, compared with many other towns, and the 
committee had fixed a higher price to be c’ than they were profes- 
sionally advised. With to charging s' consumers a higher price 
than large consumers, Mr. Style argued that this was done in a great many 
places in the north, and was only in accordance with other commercial 
transactions; 3s. 6d. per 1000 for the public lamps, and 4s. 6d. for private 





The principal clauses and amendments proposed by the committee are | | 





consumers, was the price the committee were professionally advised, and 
this, it was assumed, would pay a dividend of 1v per cent. With regard to 
the illuminating power of the gas, the committee had inserted in the bill 
that such power should be equal to 14 sperm candles, that being the power 
required by Parliament. In the clause providing for testing the purity of 
the gas, the committee had struck out, in the company’s bill, that part 
which required six hours notice to be given before such testing took place, 
inasmuch as, if it was a test at all, it should be an immediate test, without 
notice. The great difference between the company and the seemed 
to be the price of gas, but this had been discussed in a fair commercial 
spirit, and with every desire to meet the company. 

On the ———- of Mr. WurrLock, which caused much discussion, the 
board proceeded to consider the objectionable clauses of the bill seriatim. 

Mr. WairLock moved—* That the capital and borrowing clause in the 
company’s bill be acceded to, and that the amendment of the committee 
upon that clause be not adopted,” which was seconded by Mr. DAwKINs. 

After the members of the board had expressed their views upon this ques- 
tion, Alderman KeEtsey said the company had no intention of raising or 
having such a capital as £30,000. It was to the obvious interest of the 
directors and shareholders only to use such a capital as a good dividend 
could be realized upon. The company had now exhausted all their bor- 
rowing powers within aboat £1000, and they had applied to Parliament 
for money to carry on their business; but their own interest and the laws 
would prevent them from spending their capital uselessly. 

Mr. WHaTMAN moved—* That the recommendation of the committee 
upon the clause in question be adopted,” which was seconded by Mr. 

OODLANDS. 

On a division, the numbers were—For Mr. Whitlock’s motion, 4; for Mr. 
Whatman’s, 14. The recommendation of the committee was therefore 
adopted. 

The next clause which caused a discussion was the price of gas—Mr. 
Whitlock proposing that the clause as originally drawn by the company be 
agreed to; but it was not seconded. 

Mr. JAMESON then proposed that a uniform rate of 5s. per 1000 feet for 
| private consumers and 48. for the public lamps, or 5s. provided the company 
clean and light the lamps, be adopted. 

This was seconded by Mr. Fawcett. 

On Mr. Jameson’s motion being put to the meeting, it was lost by 9 
votes to 7. 

The other amended clauses in the bill were then considered, and the 





alterations suggested by the committee were to. With respect to 
| the dividend clause, which the committee amended by recommending 8 per 
cent. on the old capital and 7 on the new, the board agreed to alter it to 10 
| per cent. on the old and 8 per cent. on the new. 

| The report of the committee was then adopted. 

| Mr. WHATMAN expressed a hope that the proposals which had now been 
made for arranging and compromising the differences between the company 
and the board would be settled amicably, so as to avoid an opposition in 
Parliament. If the company did not come to terms, it was open to the 
board to fight out the matter. 

After some further discussion with reference to referring the question 
back to the directors before finally instructing the clerk to take steps to 
oppose the bill in Parliament, and the fact that the time was limited for 
the board to take action, 

Alderman Kesey said he was desirous of meeting the board in eve 
possible way he could, and he had no objection to undertake that the bi 
should not be read a first time in the House of Commons within a fortnight 
from that day, without the consent of that board; but he must also ask that 
this condition be attached—that supposing on Thursday next all difficulties 
between the company and the board should be got over, then his undertaking 
should be at anend. If such should be the case, then he should bring in 
the bill and have it read forthwith. ; 

The board agreed to this undertaking, and immediately separated, after 
' sitting nearly five hours. ‘ 
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The result of the debate may be thus stated: —The amendments proposed 
by the committee were approved, excepting that the dividend on the new 
capital of £7000 was alone limited to 8 per cent. The disagreements with 
the reports were very few, and of a verbal and technical character. The 
clauses framed by the committee as to capital, borrowing, price of gas, illu- 
minating quality, &c., were consequently substantially confirmed. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN WATER-WORKS COMPANY: 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Directors and Shareholders in this 
Company was held at the Company’s Office, on Friday, the 29th ult.—the 
Rev. the Provost of King's College presided. 

Mr. Tomitson (manager) read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were confirmed, and signed by the chairman (the Provost of King’s). 

The ManaGer then read the following report of the directors :— 

The directors having inspected the company’s accounts, which have been duly 
audited, present them to this meeting, and have the pleasure of proposing that a 
dividend for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1863, at therate of 44 per cent. per annum, 
be paid on the 8th day of April next, free of income-tax. 

e directors desire to refer the shareholders to the manager’s report, which is 
hereunto annexed, as showing that the increase of income during the past half year 
has been very considerable. 

In congratulating the shareholders upon the improved position of the company’s 
affairs, the directors cannot refrain from expressing their opinion that, under the 
able superintendence and exertion of the present manager, the interests of the 
company have been well represented, and many suggestions in the management 
have been adopted, which your directors believe will be very advantageous to the 
shareholders. 

A considerable extension of the company’s mains has been made during the past 
half year in the parish of Chesterton, and the directors are much pleased to notice 
that the advantage to be derived from a constant a Ba pure and wholesome 
water, is becoming understood and readily appreciated by the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbouring districts. 

The rating of the company’s works under the New Union Assessment Act is now 
settled, and a terms which fully justify your directors in the course taken by 
them in resisting the claims of the guar s and parish officers, by the appeals 
against the former assessments. 

The retiring directors are Mr. Edmond Foster, Mr. Charles Balls, and Mr. Dennis 
Adams, who are eligible for re-election. 


The manager's report, read by Mr. Tomutson, ran as follows:— 
To the Directors of the Cambridge University and Town Water- Works Company. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to report that the company has, during the past half year, laid 
on water to 443 services, including St. John’s College, which produce an increased 
rental of £300 per annum. The total number of premises now — is 2702. 
The general state of the company’s works, &c., continues satisfactory. - 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Henry Tomuison, Manager. 


The CuarrMan said he took this opportunity of expressing his confirma- 
tion individually of the opinion given by the directors in regard to their 
report, referring to the superintendence of the company’s works under the 
management of Mr. Tomlison, who, although youthful, was nevertheless 
wise and prudent in his judgment. They had every reason to be quite satis- 
fied with his management; and they looked forward with great hope to the 
company’s prosperity under his efficient management. The chairman 
begged to propose that the reports be adopted. 

Mr. M. Brown seconded the adoption of the reports, which was carried. 

The following directors were then re-elected—Messrs. E. Foster, C. Balls, 
and D. Adams. 

The CHAIRMAN owe that Mr. Deunis be re-elected auditor, and that 
the thanks of the shareholders be given io him for his services. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The company’s seal was next affixed to the shareholders list. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved that a dividend for the half year ending the 
31st of December last, at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, be paid on the 8th of April next. 

Alderman E. Smirx seconded the proposition, and it was adopted. 
Mr. Gorosep then rose to propose a vote of thanks to the chairman of 
the company. He was sure that all the shareholders must be pleased with 





would not get jealous now they were enabled to declare a dividend which 
was satisfactory. 

Mr. M. Brown seconded the vote of thanks, which having been carried, 

The CHARMAN said it was very cheering for him to preside over the 
proceedings of that day; and it would be a pleasure as well as a duty for 
them to do what they could for the company, and they hoped to proceed in 
such a manner as should make the shareholders perfectly satisfied. The 
company was established for the benefit of the town itself, and it was 
brought forward as essentially useful—he might say almost as a necessity 
—and now it was being efficiently and satisfactorily carried out by an ex- 
cellent manager; and, as the directors were only influenced by one feeling 
—that of benefiting the public—he trusted the company would be held in 
good repute, and its affairs conducted with satisfaction to all parties. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


| 
| 





Dr. J. NorTuHcoTe VINEN’s Report oN THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SURREY ConsumERS Com- 


PANY :— 

1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week to) Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 
cS 2 a | ae ae 

mse oe ws + yo Oe. 2 BS 12°66 


The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 4°25 per cent. ; carbonic acid, 1-0 per 
cent. No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. The presence of ammo- 
nia was indicated at every examination. 


Dr. Hituier’s Report ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CoMPANY TO THE VeEsTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY, 1864 :— 

Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act . 13°7 

Minimum light~sperm candles . . ae pads oe 12°4 

Average light—spermeandles. . . ..... ae 

Traces of ammonia, indicated by tumeric test-paper . . Always present 

Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper . None 
The only objection to the gas supplied by the Imperial Company last month 
is the presence of ammonia, which still remains as it has done for many 
months past. 


Mr. Romans’ Report ON THE ILLUMINATING Power AND Pounrity 
OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE EpINBURGH GASLIGHT ComPANY :— 
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Average illuminating power for the above period, 32°02 sperm candles, each 
consuming 120 grains per hour. 
INSPECTOR OF ALKALI-Worxks.—The Committee of Privy Council for 


Trade have appointed Robert Angus Smith, M.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., to be the 
inspector of alkali-works, in conformity with the provisions of the 26 & 27 









































































































































the progress of the company’s works, as well as satisfied with the prospects | Vic., c. 124. All parties concerned may be congratulated on this oe. 
of the company. They had had their time of difficulty, but now it seemed | ment, which is, perhaps, the best that could have been made.—Chemical 
that there was a prospect of good times to come; and he hoped the public | News. 
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Unrrep GENERAL Gas Company.—A ial meeting of this company 
was held on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., at the offices of the company, Austin 
Friars, London—Robert Hudson, Esq., being in the chair. The chairman 
addressed the proprietors, and stated the purpose for which this meeting had 
been convened—viz., to elect a director in the room of the late Mr. Edward 
Burmester, deceased. The secretary read the advertisement convening the 
meeting, likewise the notice from Mr. H. Palfrey Stephenson, the sole can- 
didate; whereupon it was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously— 
‘“‘That Mr. H. P. Stephenson be elected director of this company in the room 
of the late Mr. Edward Burmester deceased.” A vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and directors for their continued exertions to promote the interest of 
the company having been passed unanimously, the proceedings terminated. 

_ DancErovs O11-Lamps.—The recent destruction of the vessel Lotty Sleigh, 
in the Mersey, by an explosion of gunpowder originating in an accident with 
a petroleum-lamp, has forcibly directed the attention of the public to the 
frequency of these accidents, and the question is being constantly raised as 
to whether or not lamps burning mineral or hydrocarbon oils can be used 
with safety. The Ironmonger states that “‘ these accidents have arisen from 
the employment of badly rectified and consequently dangerous oils. An oil 
that requires to be heated to 120° before it can be set on fire, may be regarded 
as practically safe. Of course it is very desirable that its inflaming point 
should be several degrees higher, as in proportion as the point rises so does 
the oil become more and more safe. It may be asked, why do not the manu- 
facturers issue oils from which the lighter spirit has been removed by careful 
rectification? The answer is easy, the lighter spirits are not as valuable 
commercially as the burning-oil, consequently there is a larger amount of 





the retailer at a lower price. Hence it is to the desire of the consumer for a 
cheap oil, to that of the retailer for a larger profit, and the aim of the manu- 
facture to make cheaply, so as to sell cheaply, that all these accidents may 
be attributed. Let it not be imagined that the manufacturers are always to 
blame. In one fatal case that came under our notice, the dangerous cha- 
racter of the oil was due to the retailer, who bought a quantity of light 
spirit, at a reduction of 5d. per gallon on the price of safe burning-oil, and 
mixed the two together so as to get an increased profit on the sale. The 
recklessness with which the lighter spirits are used is really a matter of 
astonishment. An accident occurred recently to a servant girl in the Brixton 
Road ; we obtained a sample of the so-called pyrogen, and found that it 
ignited readily at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere—giving off an 
inflammable vapour that could be ignited several inches from the surface of 
the oil, at 54° Fahr. The oil that caused the fatal accident at Oxenhope, 
where three persons were destroyed, ignited at 98°, and in no case have we 
been able to trace any accident to an oil requiring as high a temperature as 
120° for its ignition. The remedy for these accidents is in the hands of the 
consumers. There is an abundant supply of perfectly safe oils in the market, 
both paraffin and petroleum ; and if buyers would refuse to purchase an oil, 


| the igniting point of which is under 125°, there would be no more fatal 


events of this kind. The Petroleum Act requires that premises where more 
than 30 gallons of petroleum or any product thereof are stored should be ap- 
proved and licensed. It does not apply to coal-tar, naphtha, benzine, spirit 
of turpentine, and other equally dangerous and explosive liquids. Nor does 
it prevent any vendor selling an oil or naphtha, however dangerous, and 
without any caution as to its character, provided he takes care never to have 
a stock exceeding 39 gallons on his premises.” 








profit if they are permitted to remain, and there is a possibility of supplying 
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the Drawings for his PATENT RETORT-SETTINGS. 
On this principle, three Ovens of Retorts are heated by 
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principle is adapted to single Ovens in both cases, with 
a total absence of smoke, while the duration of the 
Retorts is from two to three years, and with great 
economy of fuel. 
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CATHELS’S 


FOUR-WAY DISC GAS-VALVES. 


The attention of Engineers and Managers of Gas-Works is respectfully drawn to the important advantages of these 
Valves, viz.:—When connected to Purifiers, or as By-pass Valves, ons Vatve answers all the purposes of THREE ORDINARY 
Vatves, with a simplification of connecting-pipes. They give full gas-way, are simple in construction, strong, and durable, 
and, having no ground faces or rubbing surfaces, cannot get set fast however long they may remain unmoved. 

It can be always seen at a glance in what succession the gas is passing through the Purifiers, &c.; and, as the action 
of shutting off an apparatus opens the exit-way, the flow of the gas can never be accidently stopped. When applied to 
Purifiers, greater facility of change is obtainable than by a Centre-Valve, or by any other existing arrangement of Valves. 
For example, any one, two, or three, of a set of Purifiers may be shut off at pleasure, irrespective of their relative position to 
each other; or the gas may be made to pass by a whole set, if required, with equal facility. 


Illustrated Circulars, with Prices, &c., sent free on application to the Patentee, 
GAS-WORKS, SHREWSBURY. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1864, 


Potes upon Passing Events, 


Tue railway invasion panic— gossip” would be a more 
appropriate word—is beginning to subside ; people are recover- 
ing their senses, and understand that the greater part of the 





very fine to talk of London, east and west, being cut up like 
a warped chessboard; but the people who believe such non- 
sense forget that, out of a number of competing lines, only one 
could, under any circumstances, be sanctioned, and that, in 
most instances, the chances are against even one passing the 
parliamentary ordeal. But there had been a long pause in 
railway enterprise; the example of the lines which had secured 
stations in the heart of London was infectious, while the 
reported success of the Metropolitan line was intoxicating. 
All these exciting causes occurred at a time when there 
was an unusually high tide of cash in the money market, 
seeking investment. Hence many schemes, not more solid 
than the houses which children build of cards. But the pub- 
lic, on this occasion, have an advantage which they had not 
when the present Earl Granville, then only known as ex-Master 
of the Buck-hounds, with Mr. Samuel Laing, and the late Earl 
Dalhousie, attempted to put down competition, establish a 
limited monopoly, and lay out the map of England in sym- 
metrical lines. Their plans were ingenious, and their principles 
seemed sound; but neither they nor the public, which rules 
opinion, had the experience that a well-chosen committee or 
commission would have now. It is a sort of stereotyped 
phrase to regret that the recommendations of Lord Dalhousie’s 
commission were not carried out. But an examination of our 
railway system will show that no one has anything to regret, 
except some shareholders; and they would no doubt, if there had 
been no British railway schemes, have lost their money in some 
foreign loan or Cornish mine. The public has been well and 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 


quickly served. We know of only one railway that has been 
| abandoned—the branch from the Cambridge line to New- 
| market. The Great Northern scheme, which was emphatically 
| condemned by the railway commissioners, is one of the most 
useful and prosperous of the trunk lines, and the Midland is 
| not less prosperous than before its great rival came into 
existence. 
| But at the present day there are really materials for coming 
| to a conclusion on an extended scheme of railway accommo- 
dation for the metropolis. For these reasons we notice with 
| satisfaction a precedent—that is, a railway precedent—made 
in the appointment of a joint committee of the Lords and 
Commons, which has been on the whole admirably selected. 
| Earl Granville is a first-rate chairman—acute, well-informed, 
| and conciliatory; Lord Redesdale knows all that can be 


| known about private Bills and the conflicting interests of the 


| great railway companies; Lord Eversley has all the experienee 
of an ex-Speaker; while, as to the House of Commons, where 
| shall we find more judicial-minded men than Lord Stanley, 

Mr. Massey, and Colonel Patten; and Mr. Milner Gibson 
| will, as pleasantly as any one could, represent the Board of 
| Trade. It is to be hoped that, pending any more extensive 


| change in private Bill business, the plan of joint committees: 


| of Lords and Commons may be reduced to a system, and the 
| double expense of private Bill contests cut in half. That 
| would be a real step in advance; for, although it would take 
away a right of appeal, in the long run in such cases even 
| speedy injustice is better than tardy and costly justice. The 
| result of the joint investigation will no doubt be to crush 
| many crude and speculative schemes, and to support with the 
weight of overwhelming authority those which can be har- 
monized into one whole for the accommodation of the metro- 
| polis. We think there can be little doubt but that the 
| Metropolitan Company will be encouraged to extend its sys- 
| tem westward, so as to accommodate the now important 
South Kensington district and its museums with railway 
access to either Westminster or Charing Cross. The Thames 
Embankment, with room for a sub-railway, and any amount 
of stations on the reclaimed land, will certainly be utilized. 
The Great Eastern, if its engineering points are right, can 
scarcely be refused a junction with Farringdon Street and 
Finsbury ; and the Great Northern and North-Western must 
be brought to Charing Cross, if the committee can be satisfied 
that they will not block up the Strand with cabs. 


Mr. Bidder, at the Great Eastern meeting, gave, inci- 








dentally, an important illustration of the value of suburban 
traffic. The Great Eastern branch to Loughton pays 11 to 
12 per cent. What will the suburban traffic from such centres 
of population as Fleet Street and Charing Cross be worth? 
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It is true that there has been a sort of panic in consequence of 
the unfinished extension to Tooley Street not having so far 
paid its working expenses ; but, looking at the present diffi- 





{Writing on the subject has been purely sensational. It is all 








culties of finding either the ticket officer or the platform, this 
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ean scarcely be considered surprising. In spite of parish 
meetings the tides of passengers regularly ebbing and flow- 
ing to span. the remote districts of Paddington and Euston 
Road cannot long be kept away from the great centres of com- 
merce and population. We shall find in Colonel Yolland’s 
report some idea of the views likely to be favourably received 
by a committee in which the official element is largely repre- | 
sented. And, although we do not expect anything very 
original from the Colonel, as an engineer, all must admit that | 
he is an industrious and intelligent gatherer of evidence. — | 

A table published in his report shows that the North London 
runs 126 passenger, 56 goods, 32 mineral, and 11 cattle trains 
in the course of the day. Land has been purchased for two 
other lines of rails between Camden Town and Kingsland ; and 
a City extension, with three lines of rail, from Kingsland to 
Liverpool Street, Shoreditch, will shortly open. With this | 
line is connected the Hampstead Junction, which runs 39 
trains a day; the North and South Western Junction, with 
49 trains; the West London, with 60; the West London 
|| Extension, with 106; the Blackwall, with 389; and there is 
also, as yet unconnected, but soon to be joined at Hammer- 
smith, the Metropolitan, with 183 trains. It is, therefore, 
urged that the much-talked-of ‘‘ outer circle ” is needless, but 
that its objects may be better served by the short extensions 
that would complete this circle ; and Colonel Yolland observes : 
‘* As a general rule, applicable to all railways in the metropo- 
‘| litan district, it would be better for the public, and cause 
‘less destruction of property, if existing railways were 
«* widened, and existing stations enlarged, rather than new 
“* parallel lines constructed.” 

The London and North-Western Company—-which has 
under its control the most neglected stations, and the dirtiest, 
most inconvenient waiting-rooms and staircases in the metro- 
| polis—opposes the inner circle, but does sanction the idea of a 
|junction through the Thames Tunnel, between the North and 

South London Railways. Looking at the Chalk Farm and 
| North London stations, and numerous breaks of trains, it is to 
‘be hoped that the London and North-Western will not have 
any control over the inevitable inner circle. 

After much consideration, we are inclined to agree in the 
{conclusion of the Board of Trade report, that the great want 
lis a supply of omnibus lines for suburban traffic; and that, 
where the great lines cannot conveniently find space for new 
stations in the centre of London, they may be content with a 
break of gauge on the same level, and an extension of the 
omnibus lines into their stations. The pressing want is a 
‘comprehensive street improvement of Charing Cross, taking 
jin the Thames embankment road, and not hesitating at ap- | 
| propriating a part of Northumberland House, leaving enough 
|for a new street of shops to pay for part of the land taken. 
| The Corporation of London are not acting with the discre- 
ition that might be expected from them, with two enemies 
knocking at their gates. For the first time in many years, | 
|they are going to construct two improvements that can be 
Seen without travelling to unknown regions—the dead-meat 
market in Smithfield and the Holborn Viaduct. The history 
of London Bridge will not bear examination. And in addition 
| to the remote site of the metropolitan market, it is, although | 
'very large and grand, neither a financial success nor an 
arrangement which gives satisfaction to the salesmen com- 
peiled to shiver beside their bullocks on that cold, unsheltered 
(hill. The Government thirsts to put the reformers knife into 
|the only unreformed Corporation of Great Britain. The Me- 
tropolitan Board is sapping and mining the constructive powers | 
of the City, and at this moment a bare majority defeated the 
| Scheme for swamping the Commission of Sewers by including | 
jthe whole body of Aldermen and Common Councilmen in | 
|the Commission. Hence, a furious debate. The result of | 











| Royal Academy. 


like all other art academies, cultivates mediocrity with great 


_ wonderful series will return to its proper place in a National 


| parish, and establishing union, settlements led to a debate, in 


_ Leighton, think that the labourer is an animal constructed on 


sport is over, and have their tired hunters led home. But this 


| or for being absent from the domestic hearth and dissatisfied 
with the domestic dinner. 

There is a City architect to be elected shortly. We shall 
| be eurious to see whether undoubted architectural ability or 
City connexions will carry the majority of votes. This election 
| is of more importance to the City reputation than the ordinary 
| run of Common Councilmen imagine. 

The Hon. W. Cowper (for the Board of Works), still intent 
on immortalizing himself, has given notice of a Bill for settling 
the long-standing war between the National Gallery and the 
He proposes to give up what is now called 
the National Gallery to the Academy, and build a suitable 
dwelling for the national pictures behind Burlington House. 
The rabid haters of the Royal Academy are furious; they con- 
sider the proposal a base surrender to the interests of a corrupt 
Corporation. We confess we cannot take this view. We do 
not look upon the functions of the Royal Academy as of the 
importance which the followers, if not disciples, of Hayden 
attribute to them. Academies teach clever young men to draw 
and to model; but they do not make great artists, as the his- 
tory of art in all countries will show. The Royal Academy, 


success, and that is all that can be expected from it. But it 
forms a connecting link -between the governing classes and 
artistic talent, which is advantageous to the governing classes; 
and, still better, it opens every May a very amusing exhibition 
—one of the set sights of town—which would be a great in- 
terruption to traffic if opened in Piccadilly. 

Without an enormous and unjustifiable expenditure in re- 
moving the workhouse and the barracks, the present National 
Gallery never can be made fit for the reception of the various 
works ‘of art belonging to the nation. Every one who has ever 
tried that, even in the most commonplace building, has learned 
it is better to pull down the existing cottage or stable before | 
attempting any serious addition of accommodation. The rule 
applies with much more force to such a case as that of the 
National Gallery than to any example of domestic architecture. 
Since the mustard and pepper boxes of Trafalgar Square were 
built, the nation’s mind, or rather its money liberality has 
been considerably enlarged. Let us therefore begin with a 
clear space, and build from the foundations something fit and 
big enough to receive all the pictures and statues now billeted 
in so many different places. Let us see if we cannot get one 
gallery worthy of the wealthiest and most populous city in the 
world. The squabble between the Big and Little Endians as! 
to the past and present privileges of the Royal Academy, is 
not worth the attention of Parliament or public opinion. The 
South Kensington establishment will have its place as a school 
and museum of art applied to manufactures, and Turner’s 





Gallery when Burlington House has given its site, and perhaps 
its name, to a new palace of fine art. 
An unsuccessful attempt to introduce a Bill for abolishing 


which it could be learned that the Government was open to 
conviction, but wished the latest changes in the law of settle- 
ment to have a further trial, and that the country gentlemen 
of the class represented by the game preservers friend, Sir B. 


a different principle to a horse. When Sir B. Leighton’s 
friends intend to hunt ten or fifteen miles off, they have their 
hunters led on—or, if the distance is very great, sent on—the 
night before, and get to the cover on a hack. Those who can 
afford it, have fresh hacks to ride home on after the day’s 


worthy and obtuse baronet thinks that a want of cottages in a 
parish is no drawback, as labourers often prefer a walk before 
and after their work. The common sense of the matter lies 








|the motion, if carried, would have been, in the first place, to in a very small compass. Every farmer likes to have his 
|disturb an arrangement that has existed for centuries, and | labourers as near him as possible, but most landlords object to 
establish a precedent for any change the Government might | running the risk of increasing parish rates by encouraging 
introduce. In the next place, to turn the Commission, | settlements by new cottages. To meet the want the great 
already too large, into a mob. The ordinary business would | and small landowners object to fill, ‘‘ speculators,” as they are 
be managed as heretofore; but whenever there was a bit of | opprobriously called, would like to step in; but against them 
patronage to be bestowed, then the whole motley crew would | it is urged that they build cottages in which the rules for 
rush in to canvass and to vote. What a pity that the members | health and decency are neglected. The obvious course is to 
of this ancient institution cannot see their real strength and lay down, by Act of Parliament, some simple rules for the 
interests in time; wash their municipal hands and faces, and | material drainage, space for light and air, in couatry cottages, 
set to work in earnest to do something, instead of wasting | and, having extended the area of settlement, leave the law of 
each year in speeches which no one cares to read, and in com- | 


; " supply and demand to do the rest. This is certain—the pre- 
| mittees and reports which are only an excuse for doing nothing 





sent system cannot continue. A century ago, Arthur Young 
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|| the rashness of assertion in which Mr. Hughes and his friends 
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foresaw the ruin of the country in the facilities which stage- 
coaches afforded for the migration of the peasantry. At the 
present day, unless cottage accommodation is supplied toa 
due extent, the penny-a-mile trains will depopulate the rural 
parishes. 

The attempts to reduce the expenses of private Bill legisla- 
tion have not, so far, been very successful. The reduction of 
the House fees is something; but, until the fees of counsel, 
and all the train who follow and successfully charge the oppo- 
nents or the promoters of private Bills, can be soundly taxed, 
other of the reductions will be a mere drop in the water. 
The theory of referring the facts of private Railway, Build- 
ing, or Canal Bills to a sober Parliamentary Court or Com- 
mission is tempting. The Enclosure Commission shows an 
example of economy; but then we are brought up short by 
the remembrance of the flagrant job perpetrated by the Com- 
missioners of the deceased Board of Health; the gentlemen 
who went out with a purpose, and always executed it—to 
their own advantage. What salary is to be paid to a Com- 
missioner who has to bestow millions, and whose integrity is 
not protected by laws, and precedent, and public opinion, like 
the judges of the land? The favourite Railway Commissioners 
of the Government have hitherto been officers of Engineers. 
Imagine a man with little private means, and even a thousand 
a year salary, called upon to virtually decide between rival 
schemes involving millions. In many such cases tens of 
thousands would be a cheap consideration for success. How 
are you to make such Commissioners as unapproachable as 
judges? Even Lord Chancellors do not often award a million 
to the successful suitor, The subject of private Bill legislation 
is involved in difficulties that cannot be settled off-hand, as 
shallow promoters and writers glibly suggest. 








Circular to Gas Companies. 


Our readers, we fear, are wearied with our frequent notices of 
the state of public lighting at Reading; but as that town has 
been made the ground whereon it is attempted to establish the 
principles of public lighting advocated by Mr. Hughes, the 
success or failure of the system adopted there is a matter of 
interest to all gas companies and local authorities. The Local 
Board, under the dictation of their clerk, have struggled man- 
fully against the difficulties they have had to encounter in 
endeavouring to work out the system, which has, therefore, 
had every possible chance in its favour; and if it should ulti- 
mately fail to answer expectation there, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Hughes himself, it must be pronounced 
decidedly unfitted for general adoption. There have been so 
many mendacious statements and contradictory representations 
of what is doing, and of what has been done, at Reading, that 
some time must elapse ere those who are not in a position to 
ascertain what has actually taken place will feel satisfied of the 
result. We can assure them, however, that the agent whom 
we deputed to go there to ascertain the facts of the case, is 


report is substantially correct. His mission to Reading 
appears to have excited much angry feeling in Mr. Hughes 
and his partisans, who dislike the trath to be made known. 
Their imaginations have pictured to them the editor of the 
JournaL or Gas Licuarine ferreting for information in 
various parts of a town he has not visited for years, and they 
have concocted fabulous accounts of what he said and did, for 
which there is not the shadow of a foundation. The state- 
ments, in our last number, respectirig the failure of the third 
attempt to adjust the second taps of the lamps with a pressure- 
gauge, have been shamelessly contradicted, though we pos- 
sess the most positive proofs of their correctness; and with 


indalge, they affirm that we have been describing occurrences at 
Reading which had no existence. The report of the proceedings 
of the Local Board on the 28th ult., inserted in our last, amply 
supports our statements, and clearly shows that, up to that time 
at least, the attempt to introduce the average meter system into 





Reading had been a failure. Mr. Hughes and his supporters 
will surely not doubt the assertions of the members of the | 
Local Board nor the report of the Public Lights Committee | 
drawn up by Mr. Rogers himself; yet they are quite sufficient | 
to confirm substantially our statements that the experiments | 


in public lighting conducted by Mr. Hughes at Reading have | 


entirely failed. It is now nearly a year since he commenced 
his operations, and it has been a favourite project of his to| 
combine with average meter indication the adjustment of the| 
supply to each lamp by a second tap, to be adjusted by means 
of a pressure-gauge. This he considered an important adjunct 
to the system, and indeed almost sufficient of itself to produce 
uniformity of consumption of any required amount. The 
report of the Public Lights Committee has, however, dissipated| 
that notion, for it appears that they have arranged with the gas) 
company that the adjustment of every eleven non-metered lamps 
shall be made by comparison of the flame of the nearest meter 
lamp, and that that will be sufficient for taking the average. | 
The failure of the two first attempts at tap adjustment were 
attributed to the irregularity of pressure at the gas-works ; 
but no such excuse could be alleged in the last experiments, 
and Mr. Hewett, who had been appointed to act for the board | 
in conducting them, stated at the meeting ‘‘ that he had been 
‘convinced all along that the experiments would be worth) 
“nothing.” The burners finally adjusted by Mr. Hughes) 
with a pressure-gauge were represented by the chairman of, 
the gas company to have varied in consumption of gas from 1| 
foot to 6 feet per hour, and he might have stated the variation| 
to be greater, for the officers of the company reported the dif-| 
ference to amount in some instances from | to 7 and 8 feet. After) 
discarding the adjustment of the flames by a pressure-guage, | 
and having resorted to the old method of comparisons of, 
flames with each other, the committee and the gas company, | 
it was stated, had come to a final settlement of the whole) 
question, and several members of the board congratulated the: 
meeting on having arrived at length at that result. The sub- 
ject of congratulation, it must however be borne in mind, is, 
not that the system of average meter indication works satis- 
factorily, but that, after a year spent in experiments without 
success, the Local Board and the gas company have arranged 
the conditions under which the system shall be put in practical 
operation. Whether the result will prove satisfactory remains 
to be seen, for it has only just begun to be tried, though Mr. 
Rogers replied to the communication from the town-clerk of 
Salisbury four months ago that it had proved very successful. 
The plan of tap adjustment to give a uniform pressure in the 
day time has manifestly failed to secure uniformity at night, 
though tried again and again, and the merest tyro in gas en- 
gineering might have foreseen that such would be the case 
with lamps adjusted to a uniform pressure with an initial day 
pressure of 7-10ths at the works. At night, those lamps in 
the vicinity of the works would of course burn much more gas 
than those in the low and out-lying districts, in consequence 
of the additional pressure required to force the gas through 
the mains in sufficient quantity for the proper supply of distant 
places when gas was being consumed along their whole course. 
The attempt to effect a uniform adjustment of the taps in the 
day time, when there was no drain on the gas in the mains, 
exhibits a degree of ignorance of the principles which regulate 
the flow of gas through pipes that we should scarcely have 
thought possible in any one who professes to be a gas 
engineer. 

We are informed that the average meter indication system || 
of supplying gas to the public lamps has been abandoned at 
Loughborough, after a trial of eighteen months, during which || 
time there have beer continual disputes between the Local 
Board and the gas company. One of the charges against the 
board was, that a person in their employ had inserted cotton 
into the sockets of the burners of the metered lamps, and the 
gas company were charged with having tampered with the 
lights, so that a larger quantity might be registered than had 
been consumed. Whether or not there was any truth in these 
charges and recriminations is immaterial to their bearing on 
the practical application of the system. They prove that that 
system, so far from producing harmony, gives rise to additional 
and more bitter contentions, and excites suspicions of unfair 
dealing, stronger than those engendered by the supply by con- 
tract. The local authorities of Loughborough have, therefore, 
acted wisely in abandoning a system which they found from 
experience works so badly. This is a heavy blow and great 
discouragement, following so closely the examples of Stirling 
and Lincoln, where the average meter system was also tried, 
and after sufficient experience was discarded as inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. 

The annual report of Mr. Haywood, the engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, on the state of public lighting in the 
City, presented at a recent meeting of that body, contains one 
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paragraph to which we can give our most unqualified assent. 
Mr. Haywood says :— 

The complaints have also not been so numerous, although there never- 
theless have been complaints of the usual character which have been now 
made for some years past; and I am more firmly convinced than ever, that 
the only way to obviate these complaints (looking at the present situation 
of the City with regard to its gas supply) is, for the Commission to take the 
entire charge of the lamp lighting, to affix meters to the lamps, and pay 
the companies for the quantity of gas consumed. By this course I think 
the Commission will be a gainer pecuniarily, although I hold no strong 
opinion to that effect; but, whatever the result may be in a pecuniary point 
of view, it is the only mode which can, under present circumstances, be 
adopted, and to set at rest the constant complaints which have been made 
for so many years past, and satisfy the public that the full supply of gas is 
given. 

We have frequently advocated the supply of gas to public 
lamps through meters fixed to each lamp as the most effectual 
means of putting an end to disputes between local authorities 
and gas companies, and we are glad to find Mr. Haywood ex- 
press himself so strongly on that question. The results re- 
cently ascertained of the experiments with test-meters in 
different parts of the City may very reasonably have raised a 
doubt in his mind whether there would be any pecuniary gain 
by such an arrangement; but, as he well observes, it is the 
only mode that can be adopted “‘ to satisfy the public that the 
‘full supply of gas is given,” and we hope the Commissioners 
will very shortly give effect to his recommendation. Mr. 
Haywood has gained wisdom by the experience of last year, 
and he now cautiously avoids identifying himself with Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Rutter in their mischievous crotchets re- 
specting average meter indication. He has recommended that 
meters should be affixed to all the lamps, and that the Com- 
missioners should pay for the quantities of gas registered like 
ordinary gas consumers. It appears further, from Mr. Hay- 
wood’s report, that the adoption of the carburetting process in 
the south district of the City has effected a saving'of £1000 
during the last year under the head of gas lighting. Mr. 
Haywood has from the beginning had great faith in the car- 
buretting process, and he adheres to it with undiminished 
loyalty. It isa pet child of his, and he may be excused for 
being somewhat blind to its defects. There may have been 
a saving of money; but, judging from the many complaints 
that have been made of the defective lighting of the streets, 
it has most probably been gained by the loss of light. With 
a view to remove complaints of the ugliness of the carburetting- 
boxes, Mr. Haywood has designed a new form of gas-column, 
to hold the carburators in the base, as well as meters and re- 
gulators ; but he seems not to be aware that the chief ad- 
vantage of the present mode of carburetting gas over the old 
plans consists in placing the carburetting-vessel close to the 
flame, to prevent the condensation of the naphtha before the 
gas is consumed. If the carburator be removed to the base 
of the column, the result, we conceive, will considerably shake 
his faith in the value of the process. 

The art of touting may be practised as skilfully and variously 
as that of puffing. You may be hailed by an omnibus con- 
ductor; you may have cards thrust into your hand by hotel- 
keepers agents, and be greeted with ‘“ buy, buy, buy?” as 
you pass a butcher’s stall; you may have numerous invita- 
tions to tea as you walk through the suburban villages on a 
summer’s evening, or receive letters through the post direct- 
ing your attention to this or that excellent charity; or some 
benevolent individuals may earnestly beseech you to ‘‘ cough 
“no more.” All these, however, are well-known and some- 
what stale forms of solicitation, about the object of which 
there is no disguise. But a new, and, it must be admitted, 
very ingenious, mode of touting has been contrived and put in 
practice by Mr. Samuel Hughes, in which the real motive is 
very dexterously attempted to be concealed, though to the 
initiated in his manceuvres it is as apparent as if he stood at 
the corner of the street, and thrust his card into the hands of 
the passers by. It is almost a pity to disclose a plot that has 
been so cleverly concocted; but the hard-hearted sometimes 
do good by tearing away the veil and exposing who lurks be- 
hind. We will therefore venture to undertake the painful 
duty—with what degree of reluctance we will not attempt to 
express. A prospectus has been printed and extensively cir- 
culated of ‘The Towns Protection Agency, or Central Muni- 
“cipal Organization for Parliamentary Purposes.” The pro- 
spectus is issued from ‘‘ temporary offices” in Parliament 
Street by the secretary, who professes to be a parliamentary 

ent; but we do not recollect ever to have seen his name on 
the back of any Bill. The object of this Agency is stated to be, 
“*to effect an organization of the municipal authorities of 








‘every town in the United Kingdom, with a view to a com- 
“bination of their influence for the purposes of parliamentary 
‘action in relation to general and local legislation.” This 
Agency, it is asserted, has been formed at the suggestion of 
the highest and most influential municipal authorities, and the 
advantages it offers to all corporate bodies who subscribe to 
its funds may be thus summed up:—They are to receive in- 
formation of any parliamentary proceedings that may affect 
their interests; and, when circumstances require it, the asso- 
ciation is, by some means not specified, to bring all the 
corporate bodies into organized and central action in re- 
lation alike to public and private Acts; and information 
on all subjects affecting the interests of corporate bodies 
is to be circulated among them. These are stated to be 
the general advantages to be gained by subscribing to the 
Agency; but there are also special objects represented to be 
even more important. When the‘ interests of any particular 
town are affected, the municipal authorities are not only to re- 
ceive information but advice; and when any special threatened 
legislation will affect other towns as well as the one imme- 
diately concerned, the association is to organize them all to 
work together for their mutual protection and advantage. In 
such cases the subscribers are allowed the privilege of having 
the assistance of the association to conduct such parliamentary 
proceedings as may be necessary, ‘‘ through its parliamentary 
“agents and on the usual terms.” The same agents will also 
kindly undertake, on the like conditions, to conduct all appli- 
cations to Parliament, and other similar business, for all public 
bodies. The prospectus then points out the advantages that 
will attend this organization of local authorities for the pro- 
motion of their mutual interests, and for aiding small towns in 
their attempts to obtain a better and cheaper supply of gas or 
water. Among the objects which this proposed organization 
is to effect, it is stated that gas companies are to be compelled 
to render full and faithful annual accounts, and to reduce the 
price of gas, which is “notoriously by far too high in almost 
‘every town in the kingdom.” The prospectus is accompanied 
by a letter from the secretary, directing attention to the Gas 
and Water Bills now before Parliament, which it is said require 
to be carefully watched, and announcing that several clauses 
are needed in such Bills, and that the Agency has, in con- 
siderate anticipation of the want, already framed a number of 
clauses for the guidance and adoption of those who subscribe 
to its funds, which will insure to the local authorities gas of a 
better quality and at a lower price than that at present supplied. 
So far nothing is seen of Mr. Hughes. He has been carefully 
concealed, and, for aught that appears on the surface, he might 
not have had the least concern in the formation of the Towns 
Protection Agency. It might, indeed, be conceived that the 
promoters of it were endeavouring to supersede him in his 
capacity of adviser to discontented local authorities, and to 
thrust him from the ground he has long occupied. Now, 
however, is the time for his appearance on the scene. He ad- 
dresses a letter to the secretary expressing hearty concurrence 
with the objects of the Towns Protection Agency, and noticing 
his own exertions during the last five years in striving to do 
what the Agency has now undertaken. He asserts that his 
attention has been prominently called to the hardships inflicted 
on towns by gas and water companies, owing to the want of 
such a combined system of action as that now proposed with 
regard to private Bills, as affecting local authorities and the 
inhabitants of towns; and he adds that he is familiar with 
several first-rate towns ‘‘ which are suffering at this moment 
‘to the extent of £60,000 or £70,000 a year from injudicious 
‘‘ arrangement of the capital accounts of the companies supply- 
“ing them with gas.” He then expresses the hope that 
the Agency will effect the legalizing of the application of 
rates, when necessary, to prosecute proceedings in Parlia- 
ment; it being, no doubt, still vividly impressed on his. mind 
that it was from the want of such a “salutary measure” 
that he was compelled to seize the mace and para- 
phernalia of the Wolverhampton Corporation, in part pay- 
ment of his bill for parliamentary expenses. Mr. Hughes 
concludes his letter to the secretary by “ heartily wishing the 
“« Agency all the success it deserves.” His expression of that 
wish has an equivocal meaning which he probably did not 
intend; and, with that qualification, we also can join in wish- 
ing success to the speculation in which he has so strong an 
interest. Whether the secretary be a paid agent, a partner, 
or a dear friend of Mr. Hughes, we are unable to say;. but 


few persons, we imagine, can be found so ignorant of trading 
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ct of towns, and which offers to dispose of them to any pur- | speed proportioned to the pitch of the screw, and so obviates the concus- 
0- chaser, is certainly a novelty in professional practice, and | sion produced by suddenly closing the tap. When this tap is closed by 
he seems to have its prototype in Moses and Sons establishment ee eee eae 4 — is — to that of om + 
te < cut-off will be effected suddenly, and so produce concussion without the 
td for ready-made clothes, warranted to fit all customers. . ,_ | use of the arrangement above described and which consists in the appli- 

Th hich h F “4 

on e€ great success W hic } has in France attended Lenoir’s | cation of a horizontal diaphragm, separating the lower part of the tube or 
es |gas-engine in its present improved condition, induces us to inlet-chamber from the upper part, which is enlarged so as to form an 
he draw attention to it as a means of increasing the day con- nee ye The diaphragm extends nearly to the point for producing 
4 sumption of gas, wherever power is required on a small scale the cut-off, where it forms a kind of throttle-valve. By this arrangement 
S ; ‘a : ° the tap will present two points of escape for the fluid—namely, that at 

for any manufacturing purpose. The action of the engine and £0 off i ; i ce 

be ; ) '§ pur} , & which the cut-off is effected and where the throttle in question takes 
ar its effects were described in our Journat of August 12, 1862, | place. From this point the liquid, when the disc is raised, flows into the 
HG ‘but since that time it has undergone many improvements to pag ~~ ag —, the —_— —— is ones as well| 
i ili 7 ical workine: on : or the discharge of the liquid as for that of the air from the exterior, | 

od ‘facilitate its practical working; and engines of that construction, | “°°. ; baa - le : 
aR ifrom half-horse power to the power of three horses, are argue egg SNS Ny Gis aetna ee ip tees we Ge eemeeed 
to now extensively employed in various parts of France. In these 1950.—Freperick Grorcre MI£LMoLianp, of 36, Essex Street, Strand 

. . . - . . a) S. -" . , 4 , 

In engines, the power is obtained by successive explosions of a London, engineer, for ** Improvements in pipe-castings for gas, water, 
1g mixture of coal-gas with atmospheric air in a cylinder. The or sanitary and other general purposes, and the introduction of an' 
ry mechanism is so arranged that the gas and air, mixed in due elastic chemical compound to form expansive Joints thereto for preven- 
ry proportions, are drawn into the cylinder as the piston rises for a leakage.” Vrovisional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 7, 
39 | hag short part of its stroke, when the gas is exploded by an The pipes are cast straight, and of a uniform diameter throughout—the 
i- | electric spark, and by the explosive force the piston is driven | ordinary enlargement for jointing being dispensed with, and in lieu 
ic '/to the end of the cylinder. The action is then reversed, and — thereof a collar is run loosely into position over each junction. The pipes 
ot \|the mixed gas and air are admitted on the other side of the | peg se a po Napos peong pom me boa 4 
2- piston, the motion being continued and regulated by @ | in case of expansion ‘or contraction, there is always ample rogm for play 
in fiy-wheel. : In this manner, the action of the engine may jn the junctions without reducing the diameter or strength of the pipe | 
r be maintained for any length of time without the neces- ends. Over each junction is passed a hollow collar, rimmed single or 
va sity of manipulation. A voltaic battery is employed to — — to retain co oe pee in — _ =, 
d explode the gas, the electric action being regulated to take prety on ht ee ee Oe ee 
1e ‘| effect at the proper moment by connecting wires attached In preparing such compositions, the following materials are ordinarily 
t | to the piston-rod. The advantages of this engine are stated and preferentially used in varying proportions to suit the climatic tem- 
d '|to be, that it requires no furnace, there is no smoke, there are Perature of the a or localities wherein pipe-laying works are to be 
m ||no boilers, consequently there can be no dangerous explosions, a ForLow _‘ For High 
e | nor fires occasioned by heated fuel; the reduction of space Temperatures. Temperatures. 
. occupied to the very smallest quantity, so that it can be placed Vulcanized india-rubber . 60°0 to 80°0 per cent. 
us in any room of a house or warehouse ; and no time is lost in | sg = ae ae = os i 
f jgetting up pressure, for it can be put into action instantly, and | ee phosphorus. . . 15 to 2: 5 4 
e ‘stopped as quickly, An engine of half-horse power is about —_ — 
a 6 feet long and 2} broad, and weighs 785lbs. A 1-horse | 100 100 
. | power engine is rather less than double that size and weight ; | Or other compounds are introduced and used, having similar elastic and 
y and one of Sheree power is 10 fost long, ¢ fot brent and i oeaeie ta aeade compounds or compositions, the ingredients 
ad . 9 2 reparing the i 
t weighs 2700 Ibs. The peaaes Sange from £32 to £80 and £100. are subjected or exposed in a proper vessel for four or five hours to a 
5 The consumption of gas is stated to be 70 cubic feet per horse temperature of from 260° to 290° Fahr., and when the other materials are 
" \|power per hour, from which the cost of working the engine | thoroughly incorporated and slightly cool, the prepared phosphorous is 
. \|}compared with the same power obtained from solid fuel can be  #dded to prevent the decomposition of the caoutchouc therein. 
. ||readily ascertained. A gas-engine of this kind appears to us | 1975.—Epwarp Myers, of 2, Millbank Row, London, civil engineer, 
|}to be peculiarly applicable to work the exhausters of small gas- and Hucu Fornes, of 6, Aberdeen Place, Maida Hill, London, for 
» works that Wil s Be tee the se of fuel end teh ** An improved rotary pump.” Patent dated Aug. 11, 1863. 
- ee ae ey Cr ee Ce Se ee abour | These improvements cansist in a pair of toothed drums or wheels placed 
2 required for a steam-engine. | in a suitable compartment, the axes of which drums or wheels rotate in 
——— oe . | stuffing-boxes or bearings, and the teeth of each drum or wheel are made 
5 4 | to work into the correspondi i 
ponding teeth of the opposite drum or wheel, 
) a + | ee , rts 
| Megister of Mew Patents, FAH Worx oppocitenuriaccot the ead drums or heels and thence | 
1 issuing through a tube or orifice is, in proportion to the velocity of the | 
¢ 1940.—Joun Tenwicx, of Albion Foundry, Clarendon Street, Landport, | rotation of the said drums or wheels, forced to a height or distance. The 
Portsmouth, iron-moulder, for “ Improvements in self-acting valves, | improvements also include a peculiar construction of the bearings of the 
' and traps for sewers.” Patent dated Aug. 6, 1863. ~ | drum, so that the said bearings may be constantly supplied with oil or 
; This invention relates to a self-acting floating valve and trap for sewers | other suitable lubricating material. 
' or drains, and consists in eriploying a floating hollow ball made of copper, | 1978.—Joun Tuomas Kine, of Liverpool, consulting engineer, for “Im- 
: india-rubber, or other suitable material, which Serves aS a valve, and is | provements in apparatus for containing and distributing gas for light- 
free to act in a receptacle or chamber placed at one side of and cast along | ing railway-carriages, steamboats, and other moveable vehicles and 
|| with the trap. Into this chamber the drain-water flows through a grating | vessels, railway-stations, and other places, parts of such apparatus | 
. dividing the trap from the said chamber. Towards the upper part of the | being suitable for governing the supply of gas and air for various 
: chamber there is a flange with a seating.of vulcanized india-rubber or | purposes.” Patent dated Aug. 11, 1863. 
j other suitable material. When there is an upward pressure of water, such | 7, carrying out this invention, a dry gas container or holder of metal or 
| agen nd — na. the a b sh penne Se — | other material is employed, of a suitable shape for the position in which it 
Wh dl _— 1 eden ved itis il : 1 pe 25 rte : fs tne the | 38 to be placed, and thereto, in any convenient way, is attached a flexible 
a ren the tidal water recedes the ball falls from en vo | - | diaphragm, so that by the weight thereof, and the pressure of the atmos- 
rain-water to flow through and away. The floating valveis thusentirely phere, gas supplied to the said container or holder from street-mains or 
self-acting | Sher pipes or holders at ondi hall be forced out in suffi 
‘ | other pipes or holders at ordinary pressures, s: corced out in suffi- 
1} 1943.—Wixram Ciark, of 53, Chancery Lane, for “ Improvements in | cient quantities to supply the burners. The said container or holder may 
i} tap or stop-cock apparatus.” A communication. Provisional pro- | be open at the top, or partially so, but it is preferred to have it closed 
tection only obtained. Dated Aug. 6, 1863. | —that is, the top part would be joined to the other parts, gas-tight, and 
This invention relates to an improved cock or tap requiring neither key, have only a bent pipe or small opening, so protected as to prevent en- 
stuffing-box, nor spring, working without friction, entirely preventing the | trance of rain, to admit air. When a closed container or holder is used, 
concussion produced by suddenly cutting off the escape of fluid under | it is constructed, preferably, in two leaves of the same size and form, and 
pressure in a pipe by its peculiar construction. Thisimproved tap, which | between flanges which would constitute the means, in connexion with 
\}is applicable for all kinds of fluids, liquids, vapours, or gases, is formed of | bolts and nuts or rivets, of joining the two leaves together. The outer 
ja horizontal tube for the inlet of the fluid, terminating in a cylindrical | edge of the flexible diaphragm is of such a size and form that, when fully 
'/ vertical chamber, in which is screwed the escape-pipe, whose upper end | distended upwards and downwards, it will fit close to the inner surface of 
forms a seat in which rests a disc which rises and falls in the cylindrical | the upper or lower leaf of the holder or container. The gas is received 
}chamber. The disc is placed at the upper end of the rod, forming part of ' and contained in the holder on one side of the diaphragm only, and on 
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|jor in that side or leaf of the holder are secured the ingress-pipes for sup- 
{| plying the gas as required—say through flexible tubing—and the egress- 
pipes for conveying it to the burners. On the other side of the diaph- 
ragm, in the upper part of the holder, there is secured the bent pipe or 
protected opening above referred to for admitting air. 

To supply gas steadily 2nd uniformly to the burners or jets in a railway- 
carriage, steamboat, or other moveable structure, it is desirable—nay, 
almost indispensable—that the flexible diaphragm should be as light as is 
consistent with its being perfectly gas-tight, su that the joltings, concus- 
sions, and other irregular motions of such moveable structures may not 
be communicated to the diaphragm to give irregular pressures of gas at 
and to the burners or jets. With a diaphragm of light weight, of course 
sufficient pressure of gas for illuminating purposes would not be given at 
the burners or jets. A closed holder or container not in direct communi- 
cation with the air outside, together with the means hereinafter described 
of giving the necessary pressure to expel the gas, and at the same time 
to balance the diaphragm, as it were, between pressures distributed all 
over both sides thereof, will therefore be the most suitable. 

The gasis received into the container or holder on one side of the 
diaphragm, and on the other side thereof atmospheric air or other gas is 
forced in by and through a gas-meter, preferably that known as Thomas 
Glover’s patent dry gas-meter, driven by clockwork of any suitable 
description. The index of the meter will show the quantity of air which 
is being passed into the container or holder on the one side of the dia- 
phragm ; and, as an equivalent quantity of gas would be distributed to 
the burners from the other side of the diaphragm, care should be taken to 
adjust the meter and clockwork, so as to give an economical pressure. A 
fan or other engine, driven by clockwork, could be used for the same 


and pass it forward to the burners. 
The steadiness of action and absence of friction in a gas-meter driven 
by clockwork, as above mentioned, render it suitable for forcing or draw- 
ing a current of air or other fluid over a surface of or through an appa- 
ratus containing a volatile hydrocarbon liquid for the purpose of obtaining 
an illuminating agent. 


. 


quantity, for maintaining and supplying the means of combustion, or for 
forcing or drawing air or gas into or through different places, and for 
many other purposes. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Feb. 5, 1864. 
$20.—Manio Cétestz De Casteras Srniparpr, of 1, South Villas, 
South Street, Greenwich, in the co. of Kent, tor “ Jmprovements in 
the manufacture of plates, tubes, cylinders, and. other articles, and for 
covering or coating the same with copper, brass, or other metals.” 
Feb. 6, 1864. 

354,.—Witt1am Hawrnorn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engineer, for ‘ Jin- 
provements in joints for pipes, tubes, and hollow vessels.” Feb, 10, 1864. 
355.—Tuomas Vincent Leg, of 6, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, in the 
City of London, civil engineer, for “* Improvements in the construction of 
kilns or retorts for corveing, and for apparatus connected therewith for 
collecting the products of distillation through the agency of hydrocalorie 
or superheated steam, their appliances being applicable to making wood 
charcoal, and collecting pyroligneus acid during the process.” Feb. 11, 
1864, 


raising, and forcing liquids.” Feb. 11, 1864. 

Surrey, engineer, for ‘dn improved combined water-closet and urinal.” 
Feb. 15, 1864. . 

386.—AnprREW Srernmetz, barrister-at-law, Leicester, for “ Jmproving 
and intensifying the light of horizontal gas-burners, for furnishing the 
same with globes.” Feb, 15, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


3162.—Vicror Der Srains, B.A., living at 1a, Florence Street, Upper 
Street, Islington, N., for ‘Improvements in steam apparatus for 


works in general.” . Dec, 15, 1863. 


of Lancaster, gas engineer, for “An improved combined lantern and 
lamp for burning petroleum, and other like hydrocarbon fluids.” Jan. 21, 
1864. 

170.—Grorce Lanper, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, engineer, for 
* An improved treatment of tar or dead oils to obtain products therefrom, 
and improvements in the apparatus employed in the process.” Jan. 22, 
1864. 


192.—Freperick Nortn, of Leeds, in the co. of York, cloth merchant, 
for “‘ Improvements in processes and apparatus for treating and pre- 
paring peat and turf, and the products obtained therefrom.” A come 
munication. Jan. 23, 1864. 

198.-—Witu1am Epwarp Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, civil engineer, for “ Improvements in steam-pumps.” A 
communication, Jan. 23, 1864. 

281.—Grorce Hammonp, watch-maker, of the city of Manchester, and 
James Witt1aAM Kemp, manufacturing chemist, of Salford, both in 
the co. of Lancaster, for ‘* Improvements in the manufacture of illu- 
minating gas, and in apparatus to be employed therein.” Feb. 2, 1864. 

284.—Joun Weir Drarer Brown, of Moorgate Street, in the City of 
London, surgeon, and JoserH Wu.ttams, of the same place, merchant, 
for “‘ Improvements in gas-burners, especially applicable to railway-lamps 
and lanterns.” Feb. 3, 1864, 


_——_—___——_ 
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purpose, and the meter and clockwork, or fan and clockwork, or other | 
engine, could be employed to draw the gas from the container or holder, | 


The said gas-meter and the clockwork motor 
might also.be used for forcing or drawing air or gas in any given | 


307.—Rorert Owen, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, | 
for ** Improvements in apparatus for filtering water and other liquids.” | 


[Feb. 23, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
2374.—Witit1am Matam, of Walpole Street, Deptford, in the co. of 
Kent, civil engineer, and W1L11aM Tice, of Downham Road, Islington, 
in the co. of Middlesex, gas engineer, for *“‘ Improvements in apparatus, 
Jor supplying gas to railway-carriages and other moving structures, and 
in apparatus for manufacturing and holding gas in ships and other ves- 
sels, parts of such apparatus being also applicable for manufacturing and 
holding gas elsewhere.” Sept. 26, 1863. 
2383.—Joun Batrxey, turret-clock manufacturer, Salford, Gzorce W11- 
1AM Brake, agent, of Manchester, and Wittiam Henry Battery, 
turret-clock manufacture, Salford, all of the co. of Lancaster, for “‘ Im- 
| provements in barometers, gas-regulators, and other apparatus for regu- 
lating and indicating the flow and pressure of liquids and fluids.” 
| Sept. 28, 1863, 
| 2432,—Cuartes Tomuison, of Grove Vale Cottage, in the parish of 
Great Barr, and co. of Stafford, accountant, for “‘ Improvements in taps, 
|  eocks, hydrants, or valves, and apparatus connected therewith for opening, 
| 
| 
| 








closing, regulating, and facilitating, and otherwise controlling the passage 

or flow of waters, air, steam, gas, and other fluids and liquids.” Oct. 5, 
1863. 

2467.—Witu1aMm Lorsere, of 4, Wyld’s Rents, Bermondsey, in tke co. 
of Surrey, analytical chemist, tor “* Jprovements in the manufacture of 
gas from tar.” Oct, 8, 1863. 

2481.—Noaun _Fetiows, of 123, Chancery Lane, London, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ‘An improved method of extinguishing fires in chimneys 
and flues, regulating and promoting draught therein, calculated also to 
act as a ventilator.” Oct. 9, 1863. 

2823.—Witi1am Epwarp Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, civil engineer, for ‘* Improvements in gas-burners.” A com- 
munication. Nov. 12, 1863. 

| 3124.—ALEXANDER Epps, of Chilham, in the co. of Kent, builder, for 

** Improvements in malt and hop kilns, which improvements are partly 

applicable to the ventilation and warming of buildings, and to the drying 

of various substances.” Dec. 11, 1863. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 RE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR, 
223.—Waaf Feb. 8, 
re 





ORRIS, jun., ** Improvements in valves.” 
1861. 








Parltamentarp Entelltgence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Fes. 8, 1864. 
The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the Standing Orders 


applicable to the following Bills have not been complied with:—The 


DroGHepa WATER and the PHa:nix Gas. 


Tvespay, Fes. 9. 

The Beprorp GAs; BIRMINGHAM AND Disrricr GAs; BIRMINGHAM 
AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAs; CHELSEA WATER; CLAYTON, ALLERTON, AND 
Tuornton Gas; DEAL AND WALMER GaAs; INDEPENDENT GAs; NortH 
Surrey Districr Gas; PHanix Gas; Stroup Gas; THorntron Gas; 
and WHITEHAVEN WATER Bills, were presented, and read a first time. 


Tuurspay, Fes. 11. 





'359.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of | 
Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Jinprovements in apparatus for measuring, | 


335.—Joun Dence, of New Weston Street, Bermondsey, in the co. of | 


raising and forcing water, applicable to steam navigation, and water. | 


164.—James TurnER Hatt, of Edgehill Station, Liverpool, in the co. 


The DroGHEDA WATER Bill was presented, and read a first time. 


Fripay, Fes. 12. 
The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that™the Standing Orders 
applicable to the BELFAsT WaTER Bill have not been complied with. 
The CHELTENHAM Warer and the ULversron Gas Bills were presented, 
| and read a first time. 


Monpay, Fes. 15. 
The Furness GAs AND WaTER and the Nortu Kent AND Kent WATER 
| Bills were presented, and read a first time. 
| The Poasnix Gas and the DroGHepa Water Bills were referred to 
the Standing Orders Committee. 


Turspay, Fes. 16. 
A petition was deposited against the Pua:nix Gas Bill, by Thomas 
Selt, Esq. 


Tuurspay, Fes. 18. 

A petition was deposited against the BrrmincHam AND District Gas 
Consumers Bill, by John Vaughan. 

The Beprorp Gas; BirmincuAM AND Districr GAs CONSUMERS; 
BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAs; CHELSEA WATER; CLAYTON, 
ALLERTON, AND THoRNTON GAs; DEAL AND WALMER GAs; INDE- 
PENDENT GAs; Nortu Surrey District Gas: Stroup Gas; THORNTON 
Gas; and WHITEHAVEN WATER Bills were read 2 second time. 


| 
Fripay, Fes. 19. 
The Committee on Standing Orders reported that, in the case of the 
DroGHEepA WATER and Puaentx Gas Bills, the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with, and the Bills allowed to proceed. 
| 
| 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpvay, Fes. 8, 1864. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means reported that it had been determined 
that the following Bills should originate in the House of Lords:—The 
| BeDFoRD Gas; BirmMINGHAM AND Districr Gas; BIRMINGHAM AND 
Districr GAs ConsuMERS; BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas; 
| CHELSEA WATER; CHELTENNAM WATER; CLAYTON, ALLERTON, AND 
Tuornton Gas; DEAL AND WALMER Gas; DroGHEDA WATER; FURNESS 
Gas AND WatTeR; INDEPENDENT Gas; Norto Kent Anp Kent WATER; 
| Norra Surrey District Gas; PHa:nrx Gas; Stroup GAs; THORNTON 

Gas; Utverston Gas; and WHITEHAVEN WATER. 
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Petitions were presented, and the following Bills ‘ordered to be brought 
in:— 

Norrn Cuesnrre WATER. 

Cuertsey District Gas. 

Lea Brince Distrricr Gas. 

Nortrur.eet Disrricr Gas. 

NotrinGHam Gas. 

Dover GAs. 
The WrexHam WATER; SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER; Ponty- 
PrRippD Water; HunTINGDON AND GODMANCHESTER GAs; LANCASTER 
LocaL Boarp or Heattu; BoLtron lapRovEMENT; CHERTSEY GAS; 
FoLKEsToNE WATER; Ipswich Gas; KinGston-uron-THAMES GAS; 
Mattock BatH WATER; Sauissury Gas; Sovurn STAFFORDSHIRE 
Water; Wispecn Water; Stirtinc Warer; TuNsripGe WELLS Gas; 
Wuitsy Warer; and Hertrorp Gas Bills, were read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time. 





Tvespay, Frn. 9. 

Petitions were presented, and the following Bills ordered to be brought 
in:— 

Srockxport Districr WATER. 

Boiron Gas. 

HASLINGDEN AND RAWTENSTALL WATER. 

CuHILTERN Hitis WATER. 
The Cuerrsey Districr Gas; Lea Bringe Disrricr Gas; Norrn- 
FLEET District GAs; Be_Fast WATER; Dover Gas; Herrrorp Gas; 
Norra Cuesuire Water; and Nottineuam Gas Bills were read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time. 





Tuursbay, Fer. 11. 
The CuoritFy Locat Boarp; Stockrorr Disrricr WATER; CuHIL- 
TERN Hitts Warer; HAstincpEN AND RAWTENSTALL WaTER; and 
Botton Gas Bills were read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time. 
Frmay, Fes. 12. 

The report, in respect of non-compliance with the Standing Orders appli- 
cable to the BeLtrast Water Bill, was referred to the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders. 





Monnay, Fes. 15. 

The petition for the Betrast Water Bill was referred to the Committee 
on Standing Orders. 
A petition for additional provision to the NewcastLe-vron-TyNE and 
GATESHEAD Gas Bill was referred to the Examiner. 
The Betrast WATER (Commissioners); CHERTSEY District Gas; 
Cuertsey Gas; Dover Gas; FotkesroneE Water; Herrrorp Gas; 
HuNnTINGPON AND GODMANCHESTER GaAs; Ipswicnu GAs; KINGsTON-UPON- 
Tuames Gas; Lea Bripce Disrraicr Gas; Mattock Bara Water; 
NEwCASTLE-UPoN-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas; NortH CHEsHIRE WATER; 
Nortur.eet Districr Gas; NorrincHam Gas; Ponrypripp WATER; 
Sauissury Gas; SourH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER; SOUTHWARK AND 
VAUXHALL WATER; StirtiInc WATER; ‘TuNsRIDGE WELLS Gas; WHITBY 
Water; and Wispecn Water Bills, were read a second time, and 
committed. 

The Stockton AND MippLEsBorouGH WATER Bill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time. 


Tvrspay, Fer. 16. 
THe Botton Gas; CuiurerN Hitts Water; Cuortey Locat Boarp; 
|HASLINGDEN AND RAWTENSTALL WATER; and Srockrorr Duisrricr 
Warer Bills, were read a second time, and committed. 





WepnEsbAY, Fes. 17. 
The Cuertsey District Gas; Cuertsey Gas; Dover Gis; Hunrinc- 
DON AND GODMANCHESTER GAs; IpswicH Gas; TuNBpripGe WELLS Gas; 
Lea Brince Disrricr Gas; and Nortarveet Disrrict Gas, were referred 
to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Rogers (chairman), Lord Alfred 
Hervey, Mr. Dillwyn, Lord Henry Scott, and Mr. Malcolm, who will sit on 
Monday, Feb. 29, at twelve o'clock. 


TuHurspDaAy, Fes. 18. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD GaAs Bill.—Report in respect 
of non-compliance with the Standing Orders referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. 


Fray, Fes. 19. 

Petitions were deposited against the Norra Cursnire Waren Bill, from 
the Manchester, South Junction, and Altrincham Railway Company ;— 
against the NorrinGHaAm Gas, from the Cofporation of Nottingham :—and 
against the Srockrort Disrricr WATER, from the North Cheshire Water- 
Works Company. 





ZReqal intelltqenece. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 4. 
(Before Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn, Justices Crompton, BLACKRURN, 
and ME..or, and Barons CHANNELL and l’1GGorr.) 
HORTON Vv. MABON. 

Mr. Bovu1, Q.C., and Mr. Werster appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
HinpMARCH, Q.C., for the defendant. 

The plaintiff in this case obtained letters patent for an alleged invention 
for the improvement of telescopic gasholders. ‘The improvement consisted 
in the application of double-angle iron in the formation of the hydraulic 
cups of such gasholders, for the purpose of rendering the joints water-tight. 
An action was brought by the plaintiff to recover damages for the infringe- 
ment of this patent, and at the trial, which took place in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas (and was fully reported in the Journau or GAs Licutine of 
December 31, 1861) the jury, under the direction of Chief Justice Erle, 
found that, as far as the application of a cup, in the shape described in the 
plaintiff’s specification, to a gasholder was concerned, the plaintiff’s in- 
vention was new at the date of his patent; but that the double-angle iron 
of commerce had been known for a period of years, and applied to a variety 
of purposes in a curved form as well as in a straight line. The chief jus- 
tice being of opinion that the substance of the invention was the form of 
the cup, and that that was only a new application of an old form, ordered 





the verdict to be entered for the defendant, with leave to the plaintiff to 





move the full court. The question was argued in the following Easter 
Term (and reported in the JourNaL or Gas LicutinG for May 6, 1862)){ 
when the court held that the plaintiff had merely applied known scientific | 
knowledge to new purposes, and that his invention was not the subject of 
a patent. Against this decision the plaintiff now appealed. } 

Mr. WEBSTER argued the case on the same grounds as those which were | 
submitted to the court below. 

Mr. Hixpmancu, for the defendant, was not called on. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in delivering the judgment of the court, 
said: Weare all of opinion that the judgment of the Court of Common Pleas 
ought to be affirmed. It is established, in point of fact, that whereas the 
plaintiff claims as part of his invention the substitution of double-angle ¢ 
iron for single-angle iron which had been previously used, it was a thing | 
well known at the time, that for two single-angle irons, one doubie-angle 
iron might be employed. It was a matter of general knowledge. It is im-' } 
possible that a patent can be upheld appropriating to a patentee the appli- '; 

| 
} 


cation of a thing perfectly well known as a matter of existing scientific 
knowledge, 

The judgment of the court below in favour of the defendant was there- 
fore aftirmed. } 





MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. i 
Westminster, Fripay, JAN. 29. i 
(Before Mr. Bovkr, QC, Assistant-Judge, and a Bench of Magistrates.) }' 
THE LONDON DOCK COMPANY, APPELLANTS; THE PARISH OF 

ST. PAUL, SHADWELL, RESPONDENTS. 

This was appeal by the London Dock Company against a poor-rate of, | 
St. Paul, Shadwell, dated the 18th of May, 1863, and against a determina- 
tion of the trustees of the said parish respecting such rate. There were 
also appeals against a general rate and a Metropolitan Board rate made by | 

| 


; 


the same parish. 

Mr. Bovitt, Q.C., Mr. KarsiaKke, Q.C., Mr. Mercaure, and Mr. Murrtry, | i 
appeared for the appellants; Mr. Lusu, Q.C., Mr. PoLanp, and Mr. Busey, }} 
for the respondents. 1] 

This was a matter of very considerable importance, and has been stand-| | 
ing over for a considerable time. The London Dock Company's stvgpmond 
occupy at the present time 99 acres 2 roods 30 poles, a portion of their pro- |} 
perty being in the respondent parish, Shadweli. In 1853 the London Dock} 
Company obtained powers from Parliament to enable them to make two} 
new entrances to their docks in Shadwell, so as to enable them to admit | 
ships of the heaviest tonnage into the docks, besides saving the time of 
ships coming up the river to the old Wapping entrance, which was alto- | 
gether inconvenient, and would not admit ships of the largest class. Be-! 
sides the new entrances, there was an enlargement of the dock system, || 
called “The New Shadwell Basin,” which embraced an area of 63 acres, ana | 
upon which the company expended about a million sterling. The tered 
thus began in 1853 were completed in 1860, which would enable the largest | 
ships to go in at all states of the tide. This alteration was rendered 
necessary in consequence of the Wapping entrance only being capable of | 
receiving ships of 1000 tons burden, those of a larger tonnage then going | 
to the Victoria Docks. Before this alteration the settled rate upon the 
London Dock Company, in respect of the parish of Shadwell, was £8020; } 
but in 1861, when the new entrances and basin were opened, the parish | 
assessed the company in respect of their property within the parish of 
Shadwell in the sum of £30,000. The dock company appealed against this 
rating, and by consent this subject was referred to Mr. George Pownall, 
the surveyor, who, having gone very fully into the subject and taken evi- 
dence upon it, made his award in the sum of £26.200. The London Dock 
Company objected to this award, and, having ascertained the grounds upon 
which Mr. Pownall had made it, they applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench | 
and obtained a rule to show cause why it should not be set aside. This} 
subject afterwards came on for argument, and the result was that the rule} 
so obtained was dismissed with costs. The dock company accordingly 
paid this rate according to the award of Mr. Pownall. In 1863, another 
rate was made by the parish in a similar amount, to which the dock com- 
pany objected, and hence the present appeal. 

Mr. Boviit, on behalf of the London Dock Company, objected to the 
principle upon which the parish had made their assessment, as they had) 
taken a proportion of the whole area of the docks, instead of limiting their 
assessment to the value of the property which was within the respondeat 
parish. There were peculiar parts of the docks which yielded peculiar ad- 
vantages, yielding a profit in one part of them which did not exist in 
another. The warehouses yielded a profit, not for tolls on the water, but 
for storeage in a particular parish. In St. John’s, Wapping, there was a; 
large range of warehouses which yielded a considerable return to the dock 
company. The value of these warehouses was ascertained in the same way 
as the value of the stations of a railway, which was to ascertain the rate- 
able value of the whole, and then to say how it should be distributed. They 
had to ascertain whether, in certain parishes, there was not a peculiar value 
rendering a peculiar protit, and then the profit of the rest of the line to be 
divided according to the parochial principle. In some parts there was a 
profit from the use of the warehouses, and that profit was applied to the | 
parish in which those docks were situate. He then went through the dif- | 
ferent items of receipts and expenditure of the company, and said he hoped | 
the court would not be guided by the award of Mr. Pownall, but that 
£13,079 was the rateable value in which the dock company should be! 
assessed. | 

Mr. Charles Lee and Mr. £. N. Clinton, surveyors, Mr. Thomas Robson, 
accountant, Mr. Leecham, architect, and Mr. Thomas Chandler, the secre- | 
tary of the dock company, were called in support of the statement of the | 
learned counsel. | 

Mr. Lusn then addressed the court on behalf of the respondents, and | 
objected to some of the items put forward on the other side, and submitted | 
that the acreage principle was the only one that could be applied in this} 
particular case, but no decision had ever been given as to rating of docks! 
where the facts were the same as in the preseift. He contended that they | 
ought to take the whole of the docks as one concern, for it was impossible 
to say how much profit was due to one portion of the docks, and how much 
to another. He believed that it was impossible to sever the profits, and 
hoped the assessment would be confirmed. 

The Assisrant-JUDGE said this was a matter of considerable importance, 
and he would take time to consider his decision upon it. 











CLERKENWELL, Monpay, Fes. 8. 

The AsstsTANT-JUDGE said this was an appeal against a rate made in 
May, 1863, for the relief of the poor of the parish of Shadwell, in which the 
London Dock Company were assessed upon the sum of £26,200 as the net 
rateable value of their property in that parish; and it was agreed that the 








only question for the determination of the court is, whether that wanna. 
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of value ix correct. The property uf the company consists of extensive 
docks, warehouses, wharves, and other works extending into different 


visitors, that the bathing season is stated to have been one of the most prosperous 
ever experienced in Boulogne. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that the company’s interests have also been thereby 
benefited, to a moderate extent, although the manufacture and distribution was 





paristes, the principal ~~ of which, in point of extent, is situated out 
of the resp ndent parish. The revenue arises from tonnage dues, wareh 
rent, use of wharves, and other sources, every portion being directly pro- 
ductive of rateable value. The appellants produced their accounts, by 
whict it appeared that their gross receipts from all sources for the year in 
question amounted to £461,711, and that their gross expenditure for the 
same period was £305,913. From the latter sum, they.deducted for pay- 
ments not forming part of their ordinary expenditure £9275, reducing their 
expenditure to £296,638, which, being deducted from the gross receipts, left 
a net income of £165,073. From this the appellants are entitled further to 
deduct what are called statutable ullowances—namely, the probable average 
annual sum which is necessary to form a reproduction-fund, in order to 
maintain the property in a state to command the same rate as at present. 
The company’s claim under this head is based upon the estimated value of 
their property, on which they take a per centage varying accord- 
ing to the different nature and destructibility of its several parts, 
the estimated value being £1,313,159 and the claim amounting to 
£5021. They also make a similar claim for the reproduction of their 
fixed plant—the value being £204,850, and the claim £3380. We see no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of these estimates, and none other having 
been subinitted to us we allow for reproduction the sums claimed—namely, 
£8401. The appellants further claim 5 per cent. as interest, and 124 per 
cent. for tenauts profits, calculated upon the capital a tenant would require 
to enable him to carry on the same business. They estimate this capital 
at £230,632, formed of cash at bankers, £9037; book debts, £170,725; and 
moveable plant, £50,870. But we are of opinion that £200,000 would be an 
ample capital, and upon that we allow £30,000—being 5 per cent. for 
interest aud 10 per cent. for tenants profits. We think 10 per cent. sufti- 
cient for tenants profits, where the capital is large, the concern quite free 
from risk, and the salaries of the directors already provided for in the 
gencral expenditure. This court, as in other analogous cases, adopted 
the same amount. Beyond the sums already allowed for reproduction of 
rateable property, the appellants claimed for reproduction of moveable plant 
and implements, the annual charge of £3045. This item does not appear 
to us to be sustainable in this form, the fund for reproduction being con- 
fined to the rateable property; but, as the tenant would require such 
appliances, and they would be annually deteriorated beyond what would be 
met by ordinary repairs, we have allowed on this head £1500 per annum. 
The items thus allowed make together the sum of £39,900, which being 
deducted from £165,073 makes the net rateable value of the whole property 
£125,172. This brings us to the main question in the case—namely, in 
what proportions the rateable value is to be distributed so as to arrive at 
the amount due to the respondent parish. The appellants relied upon the 
case of The Queen and the Inhabitants of Mile End Old Town, and con- 
tended for a division of the rateable property into two parts, according to 
the principle sanctioned in that case by the Court of Queen’s Bench; and 
if the facts of this case were the same as those — which the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench proceeded, we should of course have yielded 
to the arruments of the appellants without difficulty It is sufficient to 
say that, as every portion of the rateable subject in this case is directly 
productive, the decision in the Mile End case does not apply, and we have 
dismissed it from our consideration. Neither can we adopt the suggestion 
of taking either the cost of the different works or the acreage of water or 
of land, or of both, as furnishing the proper rule of distribution. None of 
the cases quoted will be found to support either view, and we are therefore 
called upon to find, as well as we can from the evidence before us, how much 
of the total rateable value is fairly to be assigned to the respondent parish. 
In our endeavour to act upon the parochial earnings principle, we should 
have been greatly assisted by some reliable information as to the direct 
earnings in each of the different parishes, but no information of the kind 
has been brought before us; and it is said that, from the nature of the 
business and the mode in which the company’s accounts are kept, no such 
information can be supplied. We have therefore carefully considered the 
materials furnished by the evidence, and the very able observations thereon 
by the Jearned counsel for both parties, and we cannot doubt that the 
greater portion of the revenue of the company is directly earned out of the 
repondent parish; but that the deeper dock in that parish, and the great 
advantage resulting from the capacious and accessible entrances there 
situated, conduce materially to the general earnings of the company. Upon 
the whole, therefore, although it is to be regretted that we have not been 
guided by more specific evidence, we believe we have arrived at as equitable 
a result as is possible under the circumstances, by adjudging that the 
assessment appealed against be reduced to the sum of £18,087, and we 
order that the rate be amended accordingly. 


Miscellaneous Pews. 


THE EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The usual Extraordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of this Company was held on Wednesday, Feb. 17, at the Offices of 
the Company—SuerrieLp NEAVE, Esq., in the chair. 

The customary formalites having been complied with, 

The Secretary read the following report— 

Your directors proceed to lay before you a statement of new lights obtained since 
the commencement of the present financial year, on the Ist of April last, and of the 
principal circumstances affecting the interests of the company which have occurred 
since the annual meeting held in July, reminding you that the period for stock- 
taking and making up the year’s accounts has not yet arrived, and therefore no 
exact report of profits realized can at present be made. 

Amiens.—Increase of lights, 275. Although this improvement appears small, the 
progress made is not unsatisfactory, seeing that a considerable amount of additional 
rental has been earned. A 

At the same time, the demand for gas this winter has not been on such an 
increased scale as to render the use of the third gasholder indispensable. Your 
directoys have availed themselves of this to proceed with its erection less hurriedly, 
in order to rebuild it ina more solid manner, and to put it ina more satisfactory 
state than it bad been during the latter part of the many years it had stood at 
Nantes. 

The new station-meter was erected in the autumn, and has acted throughout the 
winter. 

Boulcgne.—Increase of lights, 2213, of which, however, 1039 were those fitted at 
the new assembly-rooms, where the consumption of gas, although considerable 
during a few months of the year, is, as a whole, barely remunerative, owing to the 
low price at which it has to be supplied. The building being municipal property, 
and the entire undertaking directly managed by the municipal administration, it 
was considered to be included in the category of lights which are supplied ata 
reduced price under the provisions of the company’s concession. 

This establishment has, however, proved so successful asa means of attraction for 

















ily carried on at a great disadvantage during the prolonged execution of 
the important extensions and alterations undertaken to provide for the constantly 
increasing demand for gas. 

The working may now, however, be said to have been restored toa regular and 
satisfactory state, although the modifications planned in respect of this station have 
not yet been quite pleted he gasholder, recently telescoped, the exhausters, 
new purifiers, and new station-meter, have been in operation for a short time only. 

Caen.—Increase of lights, 523. The continued stagnation of trade in this locality 
has been severely and gencrally felt, and the increase of consumption which this 
company had reason to expect, and for which preparations had this year been made 
at considerable outlay, has not taken place to the extent anticipated. Consequently 
a great part of the capital so expended remains for the present unproductive ; but 
the time cannot be far distant when its purposes will come into full operation, and 
become remunerative. . 

The new tank, which, from the very difficult nature of the ground, has given 
cause for much anxiety, labour and expense, has now been made sound, so as to 
admit of the gasholder being partially used for the present, with a view to fuller 
and complete use at a later period. 

Havre and St. Adresse.—\ncrease of lights, 842. The improvement at this sta- 
tion is so far satisfactory that the increase of business is considerable ; but the sale 
of gas has now reached the point at which, according toa stipulation in the com- 
pany’s treaty with the town, a reduction of price has to be made. Although this 
reduction is equivalent to 2}d. only per 1000 cubic feet, it will affect the profits of the 
station to the extent of £800 per annum, for which, however, compensation may 
partly be found in the additional demand for gas likely to arise as a consequence of 
the diminution of price. At all events, the results of the present year will only be 
pe this change for the three months from the Ist of January to the 3lst 
of March. 

Your directors are completing and lidating for per t use the portions 
of work which were hastily constructed to meet urgent requirements two years ago. 
The whole will be completed and placed in an efficient state before the termination 
of the present year. The large gasholder has been telescoped and was made avail- 
able for the winter service. An additional scrubber has been put up, also a new 
steam-engine for working the exhausters. These latter are implements which, 
although expensive, promise to be of undoubted advantage to the working of the 
station where they are used. 

Nantes.—Increase of lights, 1341. The effects of the local commercial crisis have 
been more enduring than was expected, but the success which has attended the can- 
vass for new lights, constantly and ae carried on, will, it may reasonably 
be anticipated, result in fully making up the difference arising from a falling off in 
the consumption of many old consumers. 

The new tank and gasholder have been completed, also the exhausters and appa- 
ratus connected therewith, whilst the property recently purchased has been already 
brought into use, and adapted for the storeage of coals, and other purposes. 

Rouen, Sotteville, and Suburban Districts.—Increase of lights, 535. Your direc- 
tors are gratified to be in a position to report that a very considerable improvement 
has taken place in the returns of this station, owing to the resumption of night 
work, which took place in many of the cotton factories during a part of the winter. 
Although this was not of any long continuance, it may be viewed as preliminary to 
a gradual return to the former state of prosperity which the manufactories enjoyed, 
and the interruption of which has so seriously affected the local interests of this 
company. 

Duplicate exhausters and engines have been erected and put in action, the altera- 
tions to buildings carried out, and extension of coal storeage completed. Your direc- 
tors are now engaged in providing for further extensions, especially as regards re- 
tort power and gas stowage, for which more land will be required. 

Summary.—Increase of lights, 5729. Your directors regret to state that the price 
of coke has undergone a further diminution, and they find great difficulty in dis- 
posing of the stock, even on the present low terms. The short intervals of frost 
this season have hitherto been insufficient to stimulate consumption beyond the 
average of a mild winter. On the other hand, advantageous contracts have been 
made for the supply of coals, add to which a reduction of the French customs duty 
from 1°80 fr. to 1°20 fr. per ton took place on the 4th of the present month. 

Seeing that a large portion of the recent outlay (to meet which a call was intended 
to have been made on the Ist of October last) would not be immediately productive, 
and that there might possibly be a difficulty in providing the same high rate of 
dividend as that earned by the old capital, your directors determined to raise as 
much as might be required by means of temporary loans at the market rate of inte- 
rest, and to defer the call itself till the lst of April next, thereby lessening the 
charge on the dividend-fund to the extent of so much as might be saved by the 
lower rate of interest at which the loans could be effected. 

The 6 per cent. debentures, amounting to £5100, which fell due on the lst of 
January last, were immediately placed at 54 per cent. interest. The saving on so 
small a sum, though not large, is worth notice, as serving to show the growing con- 
fidence with which the securities of this company are regarded, and the reasonable 
expectations that may be entertained of, from time to time, reducing considerably 
the charge for debenture interest. 

Although the exact results of the year must for the present be uncertain, your 
directors observed such favourable features in the returns received, that they did 
not feel the slightest hesitation in paying, on the lst instant, the interim dividend 
of 4 per cent., for which a warrant was forwarded to each shareholder. 

The CuarrmAn then said: Gentlemen, I have very little to add to the 
report, for you will observe that we have entered into details of the opera- 
tions which have been effected since we last met. We have informed you 
that we have had large alterations to make, and those have fully occupied 
us. There is,as you know, very great difficulty in getting contracts com- 
pleted at the stipulated period in a foreign country, and we -have been sub- 
jected to the mortification of finding that our contractors have not com- 
pleted their works at the time agreed upon. But it has so happened that 
in consequence of this we have not been in any way damnified because 
of the stagnation of trade. The wants which we imagined we should have 
had to provide for have not arisen, and we have suffered nothing in that 








respect. Thus it will be observed that a larger portion of the capital is not |; 


yet productive. I cannot, however, think that we were in the least to 
blame for having undertaken more than is at present required, because had 
it not been for exceptional causes we should have wanted all the means 
which we have provided. You are all aware that we light two towns, one 
of which depends a great deal on the reception of the raw material of cotton, 
and the other on its manufacture; and at the present time the want of cotton 
is severely felt. I may say that nothing shows the fluctuations of business 
more than the consumption of gas. It affects not only the lighting of cafés 
and houses, but the luxurious tendency for light which the French have. 
and which they only indulge in freely as their gains are corresponding, 
Therefore it is satisfactory that, with regard to the consumption of gas, we 
find that in Rouen, where they are ripe for increased business, they have 
commenced manufacturing at night, and the mere prospect of increased 
trade has set them all in motion. Our increase in the number of lights is 
an indication of permanent pay. Those who have lights do not con- 
sume as much as they would do in prosperous times, and yet the appetite 
for gas is not diminished. I think that that is a very favourable feature. 
On the whole I consider that we have a great deal to be thankful for. We 
have enlarged our rental even under this cloud. If we had “ held our own” 
under it I should have been content; but we are doing more than that, 
which satisfies me that we have good ground for hope in the prospect before 
us. I therefore move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. W. S. Dew (a director): I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a proprietor, said it was proposed to make a 
call of £2. 10s. per share on the Ist of April. 
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Mr. Lewis: I presume the directors think that between this and next 
July the dividend may be maintained; otherwise, having already, in 
October, been enabled to do without making a call, by having recourse to 
a loan, they would do so again. 

The Cuarrman: I do not look forward to the same necessity arising. 
Many of the proprietors have rather urged the board to hasten the calls, 
and we think we shall meet their views by fixing April. 

Mr. Mavenan: The money will begin to fructify as soon as the trade 
extends. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Stokes moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for 
their able management of the company’s affairs, as evidenced by the report, 
which showed that, at every station, there was an increase of light. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The CuarrMan appropriately acknowledged the vote, on behalf of him- 
self and colleagues. 

Mr. Lewis moved a vote of thanks to the secretary and the other officers 
of the company, for the attention which they paid to the company’s 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN begged to be allowed to second the motion, because he 
wished to acknowledge the able services which Mr. Backler rendered to 
the company. 

The Secretary acknowledged the vote, stating that he was glad the 
other officers were coupled with himself, because, were it not that his efforts 
were thoroughly well seconded, he could not perform his duties with mo- 
derate efficiency. He was happy to say that all had the prosperity of the 
company at heart; and if its prosperity was owing, in any degree, to the 
services which he and the other officers rendered, it was because their 
whole time and abilities were devoted to it. 








METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Crry Court or Sewers, GuILDHALL, TuEsDAY, Fess. 9. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy De Jersry in 
the chair, 

Dr. LerHesy presented his usual weekly report upon the gas supplied 
by the several companies, from which it appeared that the average illu- 
minating power of the City Company's gas was 13°85 sperm candles, the 
Great Central, 13°02, and the Chartered, 12°85. The average amount of 
sulphur present in each 100 cubic feet of gas was, in the case of the City 
Company, 21°4 grains, the Great Central, 19°8, and the Chartered, 21-4. 
Upon the several observations made, it thus resulted that the average illu- 
minating power of the gas of each company had been above the require- 
ments of the Act of Parliament, and that with regard to the presence of 
sulphur, except in the case of the Great Central, the amount had been in 
excess of the parliamentary standard. 

Mr. T. Symonps and Deputy Cork made serious complaints of the 
defective lighting of the public lamps in the Lime Street Ward, and said 
that representations had been made to them by several of the inhabitants 
who attributed the evil to the adoption of “the tin-pot system” of car- 
buretting the gas. One of his constituents, Deputy Cork said, was so wrath 
upon the subject, that he threatened to smash the lamp near his premises. 

The CuArrMAN said, if the threat were carried out, and the worthy 
deputy would furnish the court with the name of the delinquent, they 
would be happy to prosecute him. 

Dr. LerHesy said, perhaps, while on this subject, he“might be allowed to 
mention that he had that morning received the following letter from Mr. 
Barlow, the gentleman to whom the question was referred, as to what 
means could be adopted by the companies to reduce the quantity of sul- 
phur present in the gas supplied to the City :— 

Dear Sir,—I see an inquiry was made of you, at the last meeting of the Court of 
Sewers, respecting the progress of the experiments on the best way of reducing the 
quantity of sulphur in the gas, and that you were kind enough to say that sufficient 
time had not yet been given for their completion. M. Ellissen is busily engaged in 
making them at the experimental works of the Paris Gas Company, and is operating 
upon gas produced at the rate of 7000 cubic feet per ton in 8 hours to 10,500 feet in 
4 hours, and is determining by three different processes the quantity of sulphur 
present in such gas. I am going myself to Paris in a few days to follow the experi- 
ments, but I doubt whether they can be completed before the end of the month.—I 
am, &c., (Signed) Tuomas G. Barlow. 

The CHarrMaN said the letter showed that the companies were in earnest 
in carrying out their investigation, and, of course, the matter must 
stand over. 





Turspay, Fes. 16. 

Dr. Letheby’s weekly report showed that the average illuminating power 
of the gas supplied to the City was as follows:—City Gas Company, 14°87 
sperm candles; Chartered, 13°18; Great Central, 12°88. The average 
amount of sulphur in each was:—City Company, 22°8 grains per 100 feet; 
Chartered, 22-9; and Great Central, 20°3. The illuminating power had, 
therefore, been above the parliamentary standard, but the quantity of sul- 
phur in excess thereof. 

Deputy Farrar said he should like to hear from Dr. Letheby whether, 
in his opinion, the companies were in earnest in their attempts to get rid of 
the sulphur. 

Dr. Lernesy said, as far as he understood the matter, they/certainly 
were. There were some extensive experiments now going on at Paris, at 
considerable expense, in order to ascertain whether some method could be 
adopted for reducing the amount. 

Deputy Farrar said that looked as if the companies were waiting the 
result of the experiments made by French chemists, that they might profit 
by it. 

Dr. Lernesy said at the present moment there was so much prejudice 
in the minds of gas engineers in England on the subject of sulphur in gas, 
that Mr. Barlow, to whom this question had been referred, thought it right 
to consult some independent chemical examiner, and he had chosen the 
highest authority in France to make the necessary experiments. 

Mr. Haywoop, the engineer to the commission, in his annual report just 
presented, has the following remarks upon the consumption of gas at the 
public lamps of the City during the past year :— 

Pusiic Lamp LicHTING. 

The public lighting was carried out during the year upon the terms described in 
my last annual report—the north district being lighted by the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany, by burners consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour; the south district being 
lighted by the Great Central Gas Company, with 3-feet burners; the commission, 
by its own agents, carburetting the gas in the southern district. 

As the public gas lighting of the City has been from time to time the subject of 
special reports by Dr. Letheby and myself during the year, it is needless to dilate 
upon it here. It will be sufficient to observe, that the lighting has, upon the whole, 
been better than it has been for some years past, and that the efficiency of the car- 
buration, when the full quantity of gas is given, and the proper supply of naphtha 
afforded, has been placed beyond doubt. 
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The complaints have also not been so numerous, although there nevertheless 
have been complaints of the usual character which have been now made for some 
years past ; and I am more firmly convinced than ever, that the only way to obviate 
these complaints (looking at the present situation of the City with regard to its gas 
supply), is for the commission to take the entire charge of the lamp lighting, to 
affix meters to the lamps, and pay the companies for the quantity of gas consumed. 
By this course I think the commission will be a gainer pecuniarily, although I hold 
no strong opinion to that effect; but, whatever the result may be in a pecuniar 
point of view, it is the only mode which can, under present circumstances, be adopted, 
and to set at rest the constant complaints which have been made for so many years 
past, and satisfy the public that the full supply of gas is given. ; 

The ission req d tenders from the companies supplying the City for the 
year commencing the Ist of February, 1864; specifications of conditions being pre- 
pared as usual. The companies took no notice of these specifications, but sta’ 
they tendered under the conditions of the Metropolis Gas Act. 

The tenders sent in were as follows :— 


Gas Licurine, 1864. 
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| | i Total per 
Name | Descrip- At per ny Transfer- | Lamp not 
| 2 * 
of Company | tion of | Lamp per | Repairing ringServices including 
| |Lanterns, at 
Tendering — Annum. per Lamp at Lamps, | Teeneiee of 
| | jper Annum. Services. 
Nort Disrricr. | Feet. | & 8. d. 2.8.4 |/4ea4 | 28. ¢@ 
Great Central........ 3 | 217 6/ 01 0} 0100; 32 6 
ne ae ons 5 413 6/ 015 0 0100! 586 
Chartered ... 2 | 1180/] 00 eo 
H  seees % | 296] O15 0 | 3 46 
1 —slaveeewenn 3 218 6 | O18 O | 313 6 
i eemnenaee 4 {| 8160] 015 0 411 0 
dia). aabaipbeineieed 5 44 6 | 015 0 | | 696 
| 
Sovrn Disrricr. } | | 
Great Central........ 217 6 | 015 0 | 010 0 $12 6 
| | 
i icckcaiovarene e 4 314 0 | 0100] 314 0 





The tender of the Great Central Gas Company was accepted for the south district 
that of the Chartered for the north. 

It will be seen that the charges of the Chartered Gas Company were exactly the 
same as those of the previous year ; that the charges of the Great Central Company 
and the City Gas Company were slightly increased. 
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1863. 1864. 
&.s. d. £8. d. | & 
City Company .. .. » | 311 6 wo. S14 0 5 
Great Central Company ..| 3 9 im. ae 5 
Chartered Company .. .«-. 3% 6 aww SBS 5 





The expense of public gas lighting is gradually augmenting, as will be seen by 
the subjoined table :— 
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1855. 1856. 1859. 

| 3-Feet 5-Feet | 3-Feet 5-Feet | 3-Feet 5-Feet 

‘Burners. Burners.|Burners. Burners.|Burners. Burners. 

&. 8. d.} £.s. d. £. s. d. | 

Chartered Company ..| — .«. 219 6) — w.420— .4 8 0 
Great Central Cmoeny | — .-3 8 ‘ — «440 — ..410 0 

| 1862. | 1863. 1864. 

3-Feet 5-Feet | 3-Feet 5-Feet | 3-Feet 5-Feet 

Burners. Burners. Burners. Burners.|Burners. Burners. 

\f£.s.d. £8. dj/£s. d. £8. d/&s.d. £. 8. d.} 
Chartered Company ../ — ..414 6 — ..59 6 — 1.59 6 
Great Central Company3 0 0.. — ' 10. — 812 6. — 





These charges include the expense of lighting, extinguishing, and maintaining 

By the adoption of the carburetting process in the south district, during the year 
1863, the commission saved about £1000 under the head of Gas Lighting. 

The process is to be adopted in the south district for the present year, and as the 
charges for the carburation will be less than last year, the saving effected will be 

eater. 
ort the commission lighted, extinguished, and had the sole charge of the lamps, 
the saving by the adoption of this process would be still greater. 

Your engineer, at the request of the commission, prepared designs for a new form 
of gas column, some of which were placed subsequently in various parts of the City ; 
they are so designed as to hold within their bases meters, carburators, and regu- 
lators, and afford means of clearing the service-pipes from naphthaline without 
disturbing the pavements. 

New 5-light lamp standards were also designed by him, and two fixed in the large 
space of public way opposite the Royal Exchange and the Mansion House. 





MEtTRoPOLITAN Boarp or Works, Frimay, Fes. 12. 

At the Meeting of the Board this day—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair, 

The CLERK read a report from the Thames Embankment Committee to 
whom the memorial of the inhabitants of Lambeth, and the resolution of 
the vestry of that parish — the bill proposed to be introduced into Par- 
liament by the Phcenix Gas Company, had been referred. The report 
stated that, in pursuance of the reference of the 29th January last, the com- 
mittee had considered the subject, and had been attended by a deputation 
from the memorialists and some of the officers of the gas company. The 
committee had ascertained the nature and description of the works which 


the company intended to execute under the powers sought for by the bill, | | 


and the objects contemplated by the proposed extension of their works. 


Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, the committee expressed | | 


an opinion that the board ought to take the necessary steps for opposin 





| 
' 
| 
} 
' 





the bill, so as, if possible, to prevent the company from taking land, an 
extending their works at Vauxhall. | 
Mr. MorELanp moved the adoption of the report. In doing so, he said 
that the committee, after listening to the representations of the memorialists | 
and hearing the case made out by the chairman of the company, could have | 
no doubt as to what they should recommend the board to do. It appeared} 
to them that the present premises of the company were quite sufficient for | 
the purposes to which they were now applied; and it was evident to them 
that, in taking more territory, the company desired to possess facilities for 
supplying a larger area from those works than they were at present sup- 
plying; and the committee considered that, if provision was to be made for| 


the supply ofa district outside the parish, the parties who would be benefited | 
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by the additional works might as well have them erected in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, instead of the company being allowed to enlarge 
the existing works at Vauxhall in the vicinity of the proposed Thames 
; embankment. 

Mr. R. Taxtor, in seconding the motion, said it could only be expected 
by the board that he should offer as strenuous an opposition to the bill 
here as he had done in the committee. He found, however, that, unfortu- 
nately, the company had stolen a march upon them, inasmuch as, instead 
of introducing their bill in the House of Commons, they had gone into the 
House of Lords, and he believed their bill had been actually read a first 
time. Although naturally he was more particularly interested in the wel- 
fare of the parish which he represented, he had no hesitation in saying 
that, if a proposition had been made for extending works of this description 
in any other parish, he should fully sympathize with the members repre- 
senting it, and would do all in his power to prevent the bill becoming law 
and this noxious establishment being enlarged. He believed that there 
was no company in or about London whose business was so transacted as 
to produce such a nuisance as these gas-works did. The deputation from 
the company who attended the committee admitted that they required 
more room to enable them to make gas for the supply of Clapham and 
other outlying places. But he contended that this was no reason for inflict- 
ing the evils arising from such a manufacture upon the inhabitants of 
Vauxhall, and that the company, who had a river frontage, should be 
required to take their materials up to and make their gas in the locality 
they desired to supply. In this particular part of the parish of Lambeth, 
there had been for many years the gas-works of another company upon a 
much larger scale than those of the Phcenix; but inasmuch as the Duchy 
of Cornwall had positively refused to renew the lease of that company, 
which was just expiring, they had been obliged to go to an enormous 
expense in removing those works to a distance outside the parish, so that 
the nuisance—great wherever it was—would, so far as they were concerned, 
no longer be inflicted upon a densely populated neighbourhood like Vaux- 
hall. And when he told the board that, within a radius of a quarter of a 
mile of this very spot, there were now erected, or would be erected in the 
course of the next twelve months, no less than 1600 new houses, they would 
see at once the importance of taking action to prevent the bill of the Phoenix 
Company becoming law. It no doubt seemed an enormous number of new 
houses to speak about—a number equal to that of a provincial town—but 
it nevertheless was a fact. The whole sites of the late Vauxhall Gardens 
and of Chandler’s nursery-ground were being built over; the latter—about 
forty acres in extent—was already planned out for streets and roads; so 
that it really became a matter of the most urgent importance that the nui- 
sance arising from works of this description should not be increased. He 
hoped the board would support the recommendation of the committee, 
which had been carried with but two dissentients. 

Mr. Newron said he took it for granted that the board would not desire 
to enter upon an unqualified opposition to these works, and only wished to 
suppress as much as possible the evil to which Mr. Taylor had referred. It 
was shown to the committee that the manner in which the present works 
were conducted was not sufficiently free from nuisance to justify them in 
sanctioning in any degree their unconditional enlargement; but it was also 
understood that if the company could be required, by the introduction of 
clauses in the bill, to abate the existing nuisance, the board would not per- 
sist in a very strenuous opposition to the extension of the works. The 
argument which Mr. Taylor had used against the existence of such works 
in Lambeth for the supply of an outlying district might be a very good 
argument for the Lambeth people to use, but clearly it offered no justifi- 
cation for the board taking steps to oppose the entire bill of the company. 
He believed they would be just as much disposed to oppose the establish- 
ment of new works at Clapham as the extension of the present works at 
Lambeth, as far as they were concerned. The interests of Lambeth were of 
no higher consideration to them than the interests of any other locality, 
and no doubt the inhabitants of Clapham would as strenuously object to 
the erection of new works there as Mr. Taylor's constituents did to the 
extension of existing works in their neighbourhood. Indeed, it wasa much 
greater evil to establish new works in a district which had been built upon 
without any notion of having such a nuisance in the locality, than to 
extend old works in a place like Lambeth, where the population to a great 
extent had grown up around the works. He only wished, therefore, it 
should be understood that, in agreeing to the resolution to oppose the bill, 
the board were not committing themselves to an indiscriminate + aman 
to all its provisions, but only for the sake of enabling the people of Lambeth 
to get clauses introduced for the purpose of mitigating the existing evils of 
which they complained. 

Mr. Freeman said he did not quite agree in the remark of the last 
speaker, that the inhabitants of Clapham would be equally justified in 
opposing a proposition to erect gas-works in their neighbourhood as the 
inhabitants of Vauxhall in opposing the extension of works in their midst 
for supplying an outlying district. It appeared to him that if people 
required an article like gas, which mast be manufactured somewhere, they 
should be content to have it manufactured near their own homes. If it was 
conn to place gas-works in an outlying district to supply the City of 

ondon, or any other densely populated town, there would be a much 
stronger reason for opposing it than there was for opposing the extension of 
works in a age like Lambeth for the supply of an outlying district. It 
seemed to him to be contrary to common sense io adopt the other argu- 
ment, and though it was admitted on all hands that these works were a 
nuisance which it was desirable, if possible, to remedy, the opposition could 
not be supported on the ground which had been urged—viz., that the exten- 
sion was for the purpose of supplying Clapham. 

Mr. Rocue said he was glad the discussion had arisen, for this reason— 
because he hoped it would be borne in mind that the power which had been 
vested in them by Parliament—a great power, and only recently committed 
to them—mnust be exercised with great discretion. The board ought never 
to attempt to oes it in force but after the most careful consideration, and 
in cases in which there was every probability of success attending their 
efforts. He had some hesitation and doubt in his own mind about the pro- 
priety of their opposing this bill, because the extension of these works 
might be to some extent necessary for the supply of the neighbourhood, or 
the locality surrounding them; and, therefore, he hoped the board would 
not commit themselves to an opposition of a simple extension. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was a very large one, and he thought they ought 
in some way or other to have shadowed forth the object of the proposed 
opposition. If it was intended simply to obtain the insertion of clauses for 

e abatement of a nuisance which it seemed to be admitted did exist, he 
should probably vote for the recommendation; but if it was intended by 
the opposition to say to the company, “ We object to the extension of your 
works entirely, and you must erect them somewhere else,” he thought the 
board would be in a wrong position entirely. He should like the recom- 











mendation to be confined to an attempt to the introduction of clauses for 
the prevention of a nuisance. The board must take care that they were 
never beaten in an opposition before a committee of the House of Commons. 
It was not their duty to oppose the extension of these works. If they 
could prevent their being a nuisance, well and good; but he thought they 
would have great difficulty in convincing a parliamentary committee that 
the proposed extension would create a greater nuisance than at present 
existed. It would probably be shown by the company that, if permission 
was given them to extend their works, they would be enabled to adopt such 
plans and improvements as would enable them to get rid entirely of the 
evils now complained of; and, if so, all ground of opposition would fail. He 
did not desire to interfere with the recommendation of the committee, if it 
was understood that the opposition was for the purpose of getting satisfac- 
tory clauses introduced into the bill; but if it was intended, in the interest 
of the parish of Lambeth, to commit the board to the responsibility of op- 
posing any extension of the works, he should vote in the negative upon this 
question. ; , 

Mr. Dermer said, with reference to the exercise of the power which Par- 
liament had _ given to the board, he thought there could be no difficulty in 
this case. When it was remembered that the Duchy of Cornwall had re- 
fused to a company, whose works immediately adjoined, the renewal of a 


lease which must have been very profitable to them, he thought the Legis- | | 


lature would not complain that the board were unduly exercising the power 
entrusted to them in seeking to guard the neighbourhood against the evils 
of an extension of these works. The fact which he had just referred to 
more strongly impressed his mind than anything else. He was also of 
opinion that, if the gas was required, as stated, for an outlying district, it 
was better for all parties that it should be manufactured nearer the place 
where it was to be consumed. He had heard it stated that if gas had to be | 
conveyed from the works through a long main it was necessary to force it | 
through by air, by which means the gas was deteriorated and the consumers | 
suffered. “Therefore, if Clapham or Wandsworth was to be supplied by this | 
company, it was better to have the gas manufactured in their own locality | 
rather than it should have to be forced there from the works at Vauxhall. 





He had no personal feeling in this matter; on the contrary, he wished it 
could be shown that these works were not a nuisance, so that he could sup- 
port the company in their proposed extension. ‘ | 

The CuairMaN said there was no doubt it was the duty and the interest | 
of the company to exclude as much as possible atmospheric air from their | 
gas, because it was proved that in the event of only 2 per cent. of air being 
mixed with gas it reduced its illuminating power 25 per cent. All the 
arrangements of gas companies were based upon the knowledge of that 
fact, and therefore he had no fear on this head. ; ; 

Mr. Newton asked whether, in the event of the resolution being passed, | 
it would be competent to the committee at a future stage of the bill to) 
abandon the opposition to the preamble, and confine their attention to the 
introduction of clauses. ’ 

The CHaArrMan said it had not been the practice of the board to rescind 
orders respecting particular bills before Parliament when referred to a com- 
mittee to watch and oppose. Of course the committee would have regard 
to the feelings of the House, and if there was a strong impression in favour 
of the preamble, they would do their best to get clauses inserted for the 
protection of the public. In the present shape of the recommendation the | 
committee wouid have full power to oppose the preamble. oe: 

Mr. SAVAGE thought the first duty of the board was to oppose the bill 4 | 
toto, and he for one should vote for the recommendation of the committee 
to prevent this great nuisance being perpetuated in Lambeth, especially | 
when he understood that strenuous efforts were making in other quarters 
to get rid of similar works adjoining those of the Phoenix Company. If,’ 
notwithstanding the opposition of the board, the preamble should be passed, | 
they could then shape their efforts to obtain the introduction of suitable | 
clauses. 

Mr. Puttiips asked whether the recommendation of the committee em- 
braced a reference back to them to watch the progress of the bill and take 
such steps as might be necessary. He thought it desirable that this should} 
be included in the motion. : 

Mr. CoLutxson objected to the course proposed by the committee, be- 
cause, if the opposition of the board were successful, the result would be to 
create two nuisances instead of one. The Phoenix Company already sup- 
plied the district from these works at Vauxhall, and probably if they ob- 
tained the additional powers asked for in the bill, they would be enabled to 
remove much of the inconvenience now complained of. He thought it} 
would be a great pity to pass a vote to oppose the bill, and that they would 
regret it afterwards. To pass the resolution in its present form would be 
to put their veto upon the bill entirely, and therefore he suggested that 
they should adopt some modification of the proposal. It was not as if gas 
could be done without; it was an absolute necessity, and certain facilities 
must be given for its manufacture, and he had no doubt, if the company 
obtained the powers they sought, they would be enabled to improve their 
methods of operation, and thus get rid of much of the nuisance. Reference 
had been made to the course taken by the Duchy of Cornwall in refusing 
to renew the lease of some adjoining works. He believed that that was a 
very judicious step on their part, because it increased the value of their 
property threefold. Those works were very large ones,and were conducted 
with such ill success that their removal was absolutely necessary. The 
Phoenix Company had not conducted their works in the same way, and the 
board must remember that they were already established on the banks of 
the river, and it was impossible to remove them. If the board succeeded 
in their opposition, the company would continue to supply as at present; 
whereas if they were enabled to enlarge them, they would get rid of the 
cause of complaint. It was difficult to know exactly the best way to pro- 
ceed, as it was always an unpleasant duty to object to the recommendation 
of a committee; but he felt bound to move as an amendment, a4 That the 
subject be referred back to the committee, with a view to their taking steps 
to obtain the insertion of such clauses in the bill as they may conceive 
necessary.” 

Mr. Nicouay said he should be happy to second the amendment, be- 
cause he quite agreed in the remark made by the honourable member 
for Paddington, that the board should be careful how they exercised the 
powers vested in them by the Legislature. If they did so unwisely, it 
would place them ina very unenviable position. He thought the board 
should abstain from opposing the preamble, and only seek to introduce 
proper clauses. ; ; ’ 

r. Bipcoop asked, if the board were not to oppose a nuisance like this, 
what they were there for. There could not be a greater nuisance than 
gas-works, and he hoped they would not stand quietly by, and see these 
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works doubled in size. or 
Mr. Pecxerr said, if the resolution were adopted, and the opposition on || 
the preamble failed, the board could then seek for the insertion of clauses. 
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Mr. H. L. Tayror hoped the motion in its present shape would not be 
carried, because it at once pledged the board to an expenditure of the rate- 
payers money. He was not about to enter into the merits of the question, 
and he thought they were not ripe for the determination as to whether 
they would put in force their large powers and oppose the bill in its en- 
tirety. It struck him that there was a middle course open to them, and 
that they might agree to-day to petition against the preamble of the bill, 
leaving it to future consideration whether they should proceed to further 
steps in the matter. He believed they had not yet séen a copy of the bill; 
but, presuming the works were a nuisance, they could petition against the 
preamble, and they would subsequently have the opportunity of looking 
through the bill,and of determining at a future meeting whether it was 
desirable they should exercise the powers vested in them to oppose it. His 
own impression at the moment was, that the particular parish affected by 
these works should be the parties to oppose, and that the board should not 
use the money of the ratepayers at large in opposing a nuisance in a par- 
ticular locality. At the same time he would not urge that opinion to-day, 
but content himself with recommending the course he had just suggested. 
The Crrairman said the experience of the board certainly confirmed the 
view expressed by Mr. Taylor, that when it was desirable to obtain the in- 
sertion of clauses, they should go against the preamble of the bill; because, 
in order to get rid of the opposition, the promoters would often give clauses, 
which they would not otherwise have done. 

Mr. Rocit said he had no objection to adopt the suggestion. He was 
only desirous that they should not determine to oppose the bill entirely. 
Mr. Freeman said he thought that was really the intention of the com- 
mittee. 

After some further conversation, the amendment proposed by Mr. Collin- 
son was withdrawn, and it was resolved—* That the board present a peti- 
tion against the preamble of the bill.” 


Westminster District Boarp or Works. 
The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Board was held at the Offices, 
Great Smith Street, on Friday, the 12th inst—Mr. Hatierr in the chair. 
Mr. Jess, the Clerk, read the following report of the special committee 
appointed to consider as to the best mode of arranging for the future 
supply of gas to the public lamps in the district :— 
Feb. 5, 1864. 
Your committee report that, in pursuance of the resolution cf the board, of the 
22nd Dec. last—“ That a committee be appointed to consider as to the best mode of 
arranging the future supply of gas to the public lamps, with power to take such 
steps as may be necessary, reporting from time to time to this board; the board 
being of opinion that the present charge of £3. Gs. for 24 eubic feet of cannel 
gas per hour is excessive ’—the following resolution was agreed to and commu- 
nicated to the company—* That, inasmuch as the Chartered Gas Company have, 
by their letter dated 24th Dec., declined absolutely to supply a meter to every 
twelfth lamp, the committee do seek an interview with the directors of the company, 
in order to ascertain whether they are prepared and willing to suggest any other 
arrangement for supplying gas to the public lamps, whereby the quantity of gas 
consumed may be fairly tested and proved’’—and, in accordance therewith, an 
interview was had with the directors on the subject, when, after some considerable 
discussion it was ultimately agreed that the following modified proposition should 
be submitted to the directors for consideration—namely, ** Whether and upon what 
terms the company will supply gas by meter to any street or streets to be agreed 
upon in the district, having collectively about 30 lights.” After some corre- 
spondence with the directors of the company, your committee have come to the 
following resolutions, and beg to recommend, ** That, with a view of testing the 
quantity of gas consumed by the public lights, the following arrangement, which 
has been assented to by the Chartered Gas Company, be agreed to by the board, and 
that the board do take such steps in the matter as may be considered necessary in 
order satisfactorily to carry out suck arrangement :— 
**1, That meters be attached to all the public lamps in Tothill Street and York 
Street, the meters to be provided by the board. 

*¢2, That a competent person, to be approved by the gas company and the board, 
be employed to light and extinguish the above lamps, and otherwise superintend 
and duct the arrang t, with a view to ascertain the quantity of gas consumed 
by such public lamps. 

“3. This arrangement not to affect the existing charge for the other lamps sup- 
plied with gas by the Chartered Gas Company.” 

It appearing that the agreement with the Western Gas Company, dated Noy. 29, 
1862, is continued from year to year, subject to six months notice to determine the 
same, and the agreement with the Equitable Gas Company, dated Oct. 25, 1850, is 
continued from year to year, subject to three months notice to determine the same, 
your committee recommend that notice be given to the Western Gas Company to 
determine their agreement, such notice to be given prior to the 24th of June next, 
with a view to the board having a meter fixed to each lamp, and taking under their 
own control the lighting, extinguishing, repairs, &c.; and they further recommend 
that three months notice be also given to the Equitable Gas Company to determine 
the agreement with that company, with a view to the board attaching a meter to 





extinguishing, repairs, &c. 

Mr. Gopson moved—“ That the report be approved and confirmed, and 
that it be referred back to the committee to take such steps in the matter 
as they may consider necessary and satisfactory for carrying out their 
recommendation.” In doing so, he said he thought the board must be 
heartily sick of this question, which had now been before them for a long 
period of time. The committee, as would be seen by the report, had had 
several interviews with the Chartered Gas Company, and had at length 
come to what he considered was a very favourable arrangement for the 
board. It was true they would not have the matter so entirely their own 
way as they could wish; but the truth was—and it was no use stating 
otherwise—the gas company had the power, and intended to use it, of 
insisting upon their approval being given to the appointment of the person 
who was to light and extinguish the lamps. However, the present was a 
step in the right direction, and, as far as it went, carried out the object 
sought by the board. It was rather a desperate game to fight the Chartered 
Company, because the district was, to a great extent, lighted by them. But 
there were two other companies lighting small portions of the district, in 
which the proposed arrangement could be carried out entirely under the 
direction of the board. It was an important arrangement to make, and no 
doubt other parishes would immediately follow their example, if it proved 
successful. The committee had acted throughout upon the principle that 
it was only fair and right they should pay for what they consumed; and 
the objections they had met with from the company were not to be won- 
dered at, because the plan dug deeply into their pockets; for the moment it 
was shown that by the meter system the board could save five or six parts 
of their present expenditure in gas, it was not to be expected but what all 
London would adopt the same plan. He hoped that, when they came to 
deal with the other companies, they should find them more fully alive to 
what was right between man and man, and certainly nothing could be more 
fair and reasonable than that the board should only pay for the gas actually 
supplied to them. Taking the whole parish, the question of the public 
lamps—upwards of 900 in number—was a very serious one, and hitherto 
{they had been paying £4. ls. each per annum, without possessing the 





slightest control over the lighting and extinguishing, or any mode of ascer- 


the lamps lighted by that company, and tuking under their own control the lighting, | 


| 








| 





taining whether the quantity of gas contracted for was consumed, Under 
all the circumstances, the committee had thought it prudent, as they could 
not do all they wished, to accept whatever they could get the company to 
agree to, by way of a start. When the contracts with the other companies 
were determined, the board would have the matter entirely in their own 
hands, as far as the lamps lighted by them were concerned, and would not 
be controlled, as they were in this instance, by the necessity of getting the 
approval of the companies to the person appointed to conduct the arrange- 
ments. He hoped that ultimately this would apply to the whole parish, 
and so this vexed question would be set at rest. 

Mr. Coittns seconded the motion, 

Mr. S. Hucues said he had no objection to the first recommendation of 
the committee to affix meters to the public lamps in ‘Tothill Street and 
York Street, because the committee was appointed to carry into effect some 
such purpose. But he most strenuously objected to the second recom- 
mendation—viz, that the person to be employed to light and extinguish 
these lamps should “ be approved by the gas company,” because that pro- |‘) 
position vitiated the whole of the experiment. \ 

The CuairmAN reminded Mr. Hughes that the person so employed | 
must also be approved by the board. {| 

Mr. HuaGues said the proposal was, in effect, that they, as consumers of | 
gas by meter, were not entitled to have whatever person they pleased to 
light and extinguish their lamps. What on earth had the company to do | 
with the matter? It was utterly unreasonable that they should suggest | | 





———— 





| such a thing. How could the board properly try the experiment with the | | 


company’s man on the spot, using all his ingenuity to make the lamps | | 
burn as much gas as possible? It would have been an altogether different | | 
question, if the board intended to take the consumption of the metered | | 
lamps as a test of the consumption of the other lamps in the district, and 
the company ought to have seen it in that light. But they would persist | | 
in jumbling the two things up together, although it had been explained to | | 
them that the board had no such object in view. All that they need care | 
about was to supply the gas, and see that the board paid for it according to | 
the quantity registered. As it was, they claimed that their servant should || 
always be in attendance, to see that the servant of the board did his duty. | | 


But what surprised him most was, that this proposal, said to be assented to 


by the company, was actually made to them by the committee. The cor- || 
respondence which he held in his hand showed that, on the 6th of February, | | 
Mr. Jebb wrote to the company, offering, on the part of the committee, the 
very proposition which they now brought up, and recommended to the | 
board for adoption. In sending such a letter, the committee had absolutely | | 
defeated all that was intended to be done by putting up the meters, To 
show that such would be the consequence, he need only refer to a report | 
which had recently appeared in the JournaAL or Gas Ligutinc—that || 
JouRNAL which had so pertinaciously, upon all occasions, surrounded the | | 
meter system with so much mystification, and had bolstered up the com- 
panies in their opposition to it. It appeared, from that report, that the 
Chartered Company had gone through the farce of putting up six meters 
to some public lamps in the City, reserving in their own hands the power 
of turning the gas on and off as they pleased. The consequence was that 
the lamps burned more gas than those without meters. The only wonder 
was they did not burn double the quantity. And then the Chartered Com- 
pany, with an amount of assurance which was not a little remarkable, | 
wrote to the Commissioners of Sewers, taking immense praise to themselves | 
on the result of the experiment, and asking the commissioners, who had, | 
heretofore, only blamed them for the manner in which they performed their | 
duty, to give them the credit which the experiment showed they merited. | | 
The engineer of the commissioners, upon being appealed to for his opinion 
as to the accuracy of the meter registrations under the circumstances, said 
he had no doubt they were correct, and that the commissioners might be | 
quite sure, wherever meters were affixed, the full quantity of gas would be | | 
furnished. No doubt it would; but the idea of this board making the || 
experiment proposed in concert with the company was preposterous, and 
the result would be precisely as it had been in the City—in fact, the 
experiment would not be of the slightest value. 1} 

The CuarrMan said he must ask for a little explanation for his own in- | | 
formation, as he did not very well understand the working of meters. || 
Mr. Hughes seemed to insinuate that the company could augment the || 
quantity of gas supplied, or, rather, show a greater quantity consumed || 
than was actually the case. He ~~ chairman) wanted to know whether, || 
on the other hand, the servant of the board could not make the quantity || 
apparently less. | 

Ir. Hucues replied that, theoretically speaking, a person appointed | 
with the approval of both persons would be assumed to do perfect justice, | 
and hold the balance fairly between them, not allowing the taps of the | 
burners to be too much turned on or off; but he (Mr. Hughes) objected to 
the principle of allowing the matter to be left in that way. 

The CuarrMan said he only wanted to know whether it would not be | | 
just as easy for their servant to cheat the company, as for the company’s | | 
servant to cheat the board. ° | 

Mr. Hueues said he did not think it would, because in all towns where | 
average meter registration had been adopted there was a principle fixed | 
upon for the burning of all the lamps, metered and unmetered. The double | 
tap did that at once. That tap was placed beyond the control of the lamp- || 
lighter, and effectually checked any irregularity or carelessness on his patt. | 
This was a precaution which might be taken by the board, if the matter 
were wholly in their hands; but, as between the company and the board, 
it would be extremely difficult to carry out practically, because the object 
of the former would be to show an enormous consumption of gas. This 
was a very important question, and, in a place like the City of London, 
where there were about 4000 lamps, involving an expenditure of many 
thousands of pounds annually, it was of much graver consideration than 
the mere experiment in this parish might lead them to suppose. In his 
opinion, the report of the committee, as far as the affixing the 30 or 40 || 
meters, was good; but, if this experiment could not be made without the 
interference of the company, it had better not be done at all. 

Mr. Rupiey asked what the probable expense to the board would be of 
the 30 or 40 meters required. 

Mr. Hueues said they would cost about £1 each—perhaps not quite so 
much; but they might take it that the meters and fixing would come to 
about 24s. apiece. 

The Cuarrman thought that the question of cost did not enter into the 
present argument at all. 

Mr. Ripuey said it was worth consideration, if the experiment was a 
failure. 

Mr. HuGcues said this was a question which the largest towns in the 
country were now deliberating upon. Since the last discussion at this 
board, it had been resolved at Nottingham and Wolverhampton to have 
meters to the public lamps. The system was extending over the country 
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generally, and therefore he was anxious the board should not take a 

alse step, and, by putting themselves in the hands of the company, give 
them the opportunity of saying that the metered lamps consumed more gas 
than the unmetered. If the board adopted the recommendation that the 
company should approve the person to be employed to light and extinguish 
the lamps in this instance, the other companies at the termination of their 
contracts would expect to do the same, and the entire object would be de- 
feated. The report, with the exception of the words “to be approved by 
the gas company,” was unobjectionable, and he should move to strike out 
those words, throwing the committee back upon their own resources to get 
the company to accede to it. He maintained that all the board had to do 
was to say to the company, “We intend to fix 80 or 40 meters, and we 
require you to supply us with gas, to be paid for according to the consump- 
tion thus registered.” Any private consumer could do this, and if the 
board could not, they were in a helpless position indeed. 


Mr. Paynter said he had been a consumer of gas for 46 years, and he 
knew that the companies could send more gas through the burners than 
they could properly consume, and therefore he agreed with Mr. Hughes, 
that the board ought to have the sole appointment of the person to light 
and extinguish the lamps. 


Mr. T. Horn had no doubt that at the present moment every lamp in the 
district was burning more gas than the board paid for under their contract, 
and the appointment of an inspector, as recommended in the report, would, 
he believed, confirm the truth of his position. The probability was that at 
the end of the experiment they would be called upon to pay considerably 
more for each of the metered lamps than they now paid annually. The 
view which Mr. Hughes was attempting to enforce upon the board was 
wrong, for the system had utterly failed in many districts. Mr. Arntz had 
made a suggestion which he thought would meet every difficulty. The 
Chartered Company, if he understood the question rightly, did not oppose 
the board absolutely taking possession of the lamps in Tothill and York 
Streets, provided they were written to, on the full understanding that it was 
only desired to see whether the board could economize the consumption. 
But if it was intended that these meters should be used as test-meters to 
determine the consumption of the lamps in the whole district, the company 
very properly objected to the arrangement. 


The CHainMAN reminded Mr Horn that the committee in their report 
expressly stated that this arrangement was not to affect the existing charge 
for the other lamps supplied with gas by the Chartered Company. 


Mr. Horn: But if I understood Mr. Hughes just now, he stated that the 
company absolutely refused to let us have control over the lamps, and that 
they required the inspector to be approved by them. 
Mr. HueueEs: It seems they do. 
Mr. Rivtey: I did not understand that that is a sine qué non on the part 
of the company. 
Mr. Horn said the company did not object to the affixing of the meters 
a ery they were acquitted of any chicanery in the lighting of the lamps. 
n that case Mr. Hughes’s views would be entirely met. But even then he 
(Mr. Horn) believed the experiment would be a total failure, and in his 
opinion nothing would effect an economy in the public lamps until the 
board took into their own hands the lighting of the entire district. He 
thought if the experiment were tried at all, it should be upon the compara- 
tively few lamps lighted by the other two companies. 
Mr. Couns said he had been betrayed into what he never intended to 
do in seconding the motion. He quite agreed with Mr. Hughes that if the 
experiment was to be of any value the board should have the sole control 
over the lamps; and he did not suppose there would be any insinuation 
that in doing so they desired to defraud the company. It would be useless 
to go to the expense of putting up meters if they had not the power of 
turning the gas on and off as they pleased, and therefore the person em- 
ployed for the purpose must be the servant of the board. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Horn, that the metered lamps would exhibit a larger con- 
sumption than the others, was not tenable, for it was clear that if such were 
really the case the company would not object to the experiment, but would 
be glad of the opportunity of making a higher charge upon the board. 
Mr. Wutre asked the surveyor of the board to explain the circumstance 
— led the committee to the conclusion upon which the report was 
‘ounded. 

Mr. Arntz read at length his memoranda of the interviews which had 
taken place with the directors of the Chartered Gas Company, from which 
it appeared that upon one occasion the question was put whether, sup- 

posing the board only desired to have that control over the public lamps 
which private consumers had over their burners, there would then be any 
| Objection on the part of the company; to which the governor replied that 
| there was no objection to the proposal, as the company were most desirous 
|that the question should be set at rest, and only wished to be exonerated 
| from the charge of unfair dealing. 
Mr. Hueues said he thought there was a great mistake made in the 
“course of the conversation with the directors, in leading them to suppose 
that it was intended by the board to dispute the contract. He had never 
| dreamed of such a thing, and only desired that the experiment should be 
tried to guide them in the future. 

The CHarrMAN said he did not understand that it was represented the 
board intended to dispute the contract. 

Mr. Hueues said, from the notes of the conversation he was afraid that 
that was the impression made upon the minds of the directors of the com- 
pany. At all events, they did not object to the proposal made by Mr. 
Arntz, and therefore it was incomprehensible why the committee afterwards 
suggested that the person appointed to light and extinguish the lamps 
should be approved by the company. 

Mr. Arnvz said, if the committee would allow him to answer for them, 
he would state that it arose in this way: They considered it advisable to 
ascertain, in the first place, whether they had anything to complain of, not 
whether the board really got the quantity of gas contracted for. 

Mr. Huaues said the experiments could have nothing to do with the 
|| past, for, before the board could recover a single shilling from the company, 
|| they would have to go to an enormous expense; but it might be a question 
|| of thousands of pounds in the future. 

| The Cuatrman repeated that, in his opinion, the recommendation had 
, nothing whatever to do with the past. 
| Mr. Arntz said the report had reference entirely to the future 
| arrangements. 
| 
| 











Mr. BrnGLey was of opinion that the board ought not to suppose that a 
person approved by both parties would do any wrong by either. 

The CuarrMan said that was just the point which presented itself to his 
|| mind. 
|| Mr. Hucnes said such a person would lead quite a dog’s life between 
| the two. 





The CHarrmAN thought it was very likely, but that was not now the 
question. 

Mr. Hucues said if the board had their own meters, they could put on 
two taps to the burners, to be adjusted by Mr. Arntz on behalf of the board, 
and then the lamp-lighter might turn the gas on and off—he would have no 
discretion in the matter, and that would get rid of the entire difficulty. 
In such a case no particular qualification was wanted on the part of the 

rson having charge of the lighting; but at present the ordinary lamp- 

ighter had an immense discretion. 

Mr. Wuire said the question seemed to resolve itself into this—did the 
board, as trustee for the public, pay too much for the gas supplied to the 
lamps. They had been paying a certain contract price per lamp for some 
years; and it was alleged that, by adopting the meter system, they could 
save some thousands per annum, as was proved by experiments which had 
been made in some of the provincial towns. The committee thought it 
advisable to satisfy themselves, in the first place, that they were actually 
paying too much under the present arrangement, before going to an ex- 
pense of £1500 to furnish meters to all the lamps. It was then suggested 
that the lamps in one or two streets should be metered, so that the con- 
sumption of gas by them could be ascertained; and the committee desired 
that the management of those lamps should be entirely in their own hands. 
It was natural that the company should object to this arrangement, because 
the lights might be so tampered with as to show a very small consumption. 
On the other hand, if it was exclusively left to the officers of the company, 
a very large consumption might be exhibited; and therefore, as he thought, 
the committee had come to a very wise conclusion as to the appointment 
of the person having charge of the lamps. The experiment of burning by 
meter was being tried in the City, and he hoped the board would not go to 
the expense of putting meters to all the lamps in this district until the 
result, both here and elsewhere, had been fairly ascertained. 


Mr. HuGcues then moved, as an amendment—* That the words in the re- 
commendation of the committee, ‘to be approved by the gas company and 
the board,’ be omitted.” 

Mr. Rripey seconded the amendment, believing that the appointment of 
a disinterested person would be the most satisfactory. He had been told 
that the gas company had the power to force air through their pipes; and 
certainly, in coming home from the theatre, he had observed the lamps in 
Victoria Street burning very dull. 

The CuHarrman: Then you did not see two lamps instead of one. 


Mr. Binctey disapproved of the amendment, not being able to see who 
would appoint the officer if he was neither to be approved by the company 
nor the board. And he thought, also, that the adoption of such a proposal 
would not be courteous to the gas company, who had treated the committee 
with great courtesy. 

Mr. DeaKIN objected to both motion and amendment. The company 
ought simply to be called upon to supply meters at a rental to each of the 
lamps; and if the result showed that the consumption of gas was so much 
greater than it was now supposed, he should not mind the board paying 
£4000 a year additional. OF the two, he rather preferred the motion, be- 
lieving that a person appointed to manage the lamps with the approval of 
the company would not be likely to do wrong by the board; and it was but 
right the company should have the power to say whether they were satisfied 
or not with the person proposed for the office. 

Mr. ScupAmoreE said if any person connected with the gas company 
were present, and could witness the undignified way in which this discus- 
sion was conducted, he should blush for the board. This subject had been 
under consideration for five or six years, and he was almost surprised the 
were not themselves consumed by this time. When brought under their 
attention last December, it was alleged by one or two members that the 
board were not doing their duty by continuing the present system, but were 
inflicting upon the ratepayers an annual expense which they ought not to 
bear, because the gas company charged for that which they did not supply. 
Now, was that statement right or wrong?- Was it right to make such a 
statement with regard to a body of men who, he believed, were as honour- 
able as any body of menin the country? The matter was referred to a 
committee, who had arranged with the company, and now brought up a 
recommendation which the amendment proposed to get rid of. What 
would be the effect of departing from the agreement which had been made 
with the company? It would place the board in a very unenviable posi- 
tion. It would be neither for their interest, nor their honour to upset that 
agreement. 

Mr. PRATTEN thought the report should go back to the committee to 
carry out their recommendations. They would have the opportunity of 
refusing any person the company proposed, if they thought he was not an 
honourable man; and neither party would desire to see a prejudiced man 
appointed. 

After some observations from Mr. Collins in support of the amendment, 

Mr. Gopson replied. He admitted that it would be better the board should 
have the appointment entirely in their hands, but they were not likely to 
succeed in getting it. The ys ap only allowed them as a favour to try 
the experiment, and they had the power to refuse altogether, unless the 
board were prepared to take the lighting, extinguishing, and affixing meters 
to all the lamps of the district, 

The amendment was then put, and negatived by 12 to 4, and the original 
motion adopted by a majority of 11 to 2. 

Mr. Gopson moved—* That notice be given to the Equitable and Western 
Gas Companies to determine their respective agreements with this board. 

Mr. Cottrys seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ripvey objected to the notice to the Western Company being given 
at present, as the agreement could not be determined till Christmas next, 
and he moved to omit them from the resolution. 

Mr. Huaues seconded the amendment, which was agreed to. 

The motion, as altered, was then put, and adopted; and the matter was 
referred back to the committee to take steps for carrying out the orders 
of the board. 





GAS-MAINS IN SUBWAYS. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday, Feb. 19— 

Mr. Tuwaires in the chair—a deputation from the metropolitan gas com- 
anies attended, and presented a memorial relative to the proposal for 
aying gas-mains in subways. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. Harrts, and consisted of Messrs. 
S. Vaughan Richards, of the Imperial; S. Adams Beck, of the Chartered; 
J. E Johnson, of the Phoenix; Daniel Sprague, of the London; R. A. Gray, 
Esq., of the City; J. Holdship, of the Equitable; F. W. Russell, Esq., M-P., of 
the Western; S. Andrews, of the Equitable; and C. Pridden, of the Phoenix. 
P The memorial was read by Mr. Potiarp, clerk of the board, and was a8 
ollows:— 
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To the Honourable the 

Chairman and Members of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
ae eee of the undersigned metropolitan gas companies respectfully 
showeth— 

1, That certain subways have already been formed, and it is probable that other 
subways will be constructed. 2 

2. That the object of these subways is to prevent inconvenience to the public by 
the frequent breaking up of the streets for the laying of gas, water, and other 

ipes. 
3. That there is reason to believe that a bill will be submitted to Parliament in 
the present session, under the provisions of which the Metropolitan Board will be 
authorized to require that all new pipes should be laid in such subways, and also 
that all the mains now laid under streets should be removed and laid in such 
a. 

4. That the said gas companies respectfully submit that subways are not suitable 
for gas-muins for the following reasons :— 

1. That gas, when mixed with common air, is highly explosive, and in con- 
fined and limited spaces is exceedingly dangerous. 

2. That it is impossible to prevent the escape of gas, by reason of the rapid 
decay of wrought-iron service-pipes, the natural tendency of joints in gas-mains 
and pipes to become defective by the centraction and expansion of the pipes 
themseives with every change of temperature, the injury to which mains in 
subways will always be exposed by the workmen of other companies and of the 
gas companies themselves in laying or readjusting their mains. 

3. That, as all works in subways will have to be performed by artificial light, 
escapes of gas will be subject to almost immediate explosion. 

4. That frequent connexions with muins have to be made, but in a dark and 
confined space this will be at all times difficult and dangerous, and in cases in 
which large mains are to be connected quite impracticable, as such work cannot 
be performed by artificial light, and without more fresh air than could be ob- 
tained in any confined space. Men, when working in an atmosphere containing 
much gas, even in the open air, have great difficulty in doing their work 
effectively, often fainting away; and it is submitted that in a close subway 
their lives might be endangered. 

5. Escaped gas in subways may be readily fired by the carelessness of work- 
men, and even by a lucifer-match accidentally thown down a ventilator. Acci- 
dents of the kind occurred in sewers in Clerkenwell and in the Strand, by which 
a number of houses were materially injured. By an explosion of gas in a sub- 
way at Greenwich, a workman was killed and another seriously injured. 

6. That there will be great difficulty in connecting existing mains with mains 
in subways, and without such connexion the distribution of gas throughout 
the district will be imperfect. 

That, under these circumstances, your memorialists, whilst admitting the useful- 
ness of subways for other mains, respectfully solicit your honourable board to pro- 
tect the public and the gas companies from dangers to life and property by exempt- 
ing gas mains from the operation of any such bill above mentioned. 

Signed on behalf of the under-written metropolitan gas companies :—Imperial, 
Chartered, Phanix, London, City, Great Central, Equitable, Western, South Metro- 
politan, Independent, Surrey, and Ratcliff. 
S. VaveHan RIcHARDs. 

S$. Apams Beck. 
J. E. Jounson. 
DANIEL SPRAGUE. 
R. A. Gray. 

J. Houpsuir. 

London, Feb. 19, 1864. Fras. W. RvssEtr. 

Mr. S. VauGuAN Ricnarps, of the Imperial, said: I have been requested, 
on behalf of the gentlemen who surround me on the present occasion, and 
who are connected with one or other of the metropolitan gas companies, to 
offer a few observations in support of the prayer of the memorial, and also 
to offer some additional information with reference to the Subways Bill. 
It is in no hostile spirit that this deputation approaches the bar of this 
They believe that, in proposing the Subways Bill, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were actuated by a sincere desire to do what they believed 
to be a great measure of public good, and also that they had overlooked 
‘some of the objections to the bill which experienced manufacturers of gas 
are enabled to point out to them. I therefore say that it is in the most 
friendly, courteous way that we desire to approach this honourable board. 
The chief reason submitted in the memorial against the bill is danger to 
life and property—chiefly danger to life. You are aware that when any 


'|.alteration takes place in the mains of gas companies, there must of neces- 
|| sity be during the alteration a considerable escape of gas. At all times 


gas-pipes are liable to emit the gas to some extent, and the state of the 
soil ot London when turned up would evidence the fact that, to a con- 
siderable extent, escape of gas has taken place. At present, when the 
ground is open, the gas has the opportunity of diffusing itself in the 
open air, and no danger takes place. We have given considerable atten- 
tion to this matter, and we conceive that when gas-pipes are placed in 
brick tunnels, even if they are provided with ventilators, the gas escaping 
from the joints, either at the time when a junction is taking place, or 
merely through the percolation or escape from the joints which from time 
to time takes place, will accumulate to a great extent. The workinen must 
necessarily be accompanied with a light, and we fear—and we think on 
very fair aud reasonable grounds—that there will be a great liability to 
explosion, which explosion would certainly be attended with the death of 
any person who was doing the work. It seems to be almost necessary that 
there should be lateral connexions—smaller tunnels, as it were—by means 
of which the service-pipes should pass from the subways right and left to 
the houses. I apprehend that the connexion with these subways would be 
attended with considerable danger to the parties who have to do the work. 
I shall commend myself to the board if I am as brief as possible in my 
remarks on the memorial. I believe our objections are well founded. 
Gentlemen will follow my argument out, and will very readily see how very 
material the danger may be when I refer to what may be in your recollec- 
tion—an explosion in a little place in the Strand. Then, however, the gas 
was not confined to a tunnel, and the explosive force was even less in its 
effects than it would be in these subways. I throw out these remarks be- 


ventured to place our objections before you without having consulted our 
engineers. It may be urged that this scheme for the making of subways 
is not entirely a new experiment, and that it has been tried before. I 
believe that it has been tried in a modified form in Paris, but not exactly in 
the form in which it is proposed here. The proposal here is to construct a 
long tunnel, through the whole length of which the mains must be laid. I 
have a strong impression that in Paris the gas-mains are not laid in tunnels, 
but in trenches, the lids of which can be taken off when it is requisite to 
get at the pipes, and the gas is thus allowed time to escape. I may men- 
tion, also, the case of the men employed in laying water-pipes and the 
electric telegraph pipes in these subways. They must also enter the tunnel, 
and work by the aid of artificial light. The danger, therefore, will not be 
confined to the men employed by the gas companies, but additional injury 
will arise from the presence of the men belonging to those other companies. 
All three sets of men—gas men, water men, and telegraph men, will be 
liable to the danger. They must all necessarily take with them artificial 
light, and they will all be liable to the danger of explosions. This is the 
main topic which has been mentioned in the memorial. It is the public 
view of the case, and is, therefore, the view which could be most fitly em- 
‘bodied in the memorial. I may, however, also venture to offer some other 
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cause we are spon of considerable practical experience, and we have not | 








observations on the bill, but which are not entirely on public ground, and}, 
therefore do not figure prominently in the memorial. In the first place, it 
is proposed that the gas companies should be called upon to remove their 
gas-mains at their own cost. Now we most respectfully submit that our gas 
mains are now in the ground under powers conferred by Act of Parliament, 
and we have, therefore, a vested right in the soil so far as it is occupied by 
mains. This applies also tothe other companies—the water companies, 
and the telegraph companies. We think, therefore, that the removal of the 
mains, if it is to take place, should not be at the expense of the gas com- 
panies who are there by rights acquired in previous Acts of Parliament. I 
may say, too, that the mere removal of the gas-mains is by no means the 
chief portion of the expense which would be incurred. The laying of the 
mains in the subway would infallibly involve, in the case of the larger dis- 
tricts, the laying down of fresh mains before taking up the existing oncs, 
and, therefore, the purchase of a fresh set of mains, and the sacrifice of the 
existing ones to a great extent. Then there remains another point which 
we view with considerable alarm—that is, that it is intended, as I under- 
stand, to tax the companies with a sort of ground rent or a normal charge 
for the use of these subways. Now, to that step we rather object. Pro- 
bably anybody so taxed would object to it; but we say that it is unfair to 
impose upon us an additional tax—a tax which was not contemplated at 
the time the Legislature thought proper to put us under a limited maximum 
price at which we are to supply our gas. In consequence of that limitation 
we cannot raise the price beyond that maximum, and thus we have no 
means of recouping ourselves as tradesmen have if they find that they are 
losing by an increase in their business expenses. One other remark will, I 
think, include all I have to say, and it is upon the subject of this rental. 
There is no limit fixed to it. It is suggested that the companies should be 
taxed with a sort of ground rent, but there is no suggestion in the bill as to 
what the maximum of that rent should be; and we sadly fear that we 
should find ourselves taxed with an excessive rental charge. We think || 
that we ought to know, before the bill goes to Parliament, what is the sort 
of rent we should be expected to pay. If the beard is enabled to charge 
anything they like, it may involve a very heavy rent upon the different 
companies. These last remarks which I have thrown out to the board refer 
to a point which is not embodied in the memorial, because we think that 
there is really sound ground for objecting to the proposal, independent of 
the pecuniary bearing it has upon the companies. The ground of danger 
is the only one stated in the memorial, and is, in fact, the proper one to be 
embodied. In addition to the physical effects of an explosion, it may take 
place under such circumstances that we fear the gas company might be | 
forced upon to pay for the damages which might accrue to persons exposed 
to the explosion. } 

Mr. CArPMAEL: With regard to the escape of gas which you referred to, | | 
probably you have some statistics in the various companies as to how many || 
of the joints of the pipes are broken and damaged by the falling in of the 
trenches into which you lay your pipes; and perhaps you may be able to | 
state whether it would not be more easy to make good and efficient joints | 
—joints not liable to be readily destroyed—in a subway of the kind proposed, | | 
putting aside the question of whether you are to carry gas or water || 
through them. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I can hardly answer the honourable member exactly. I 
cannot tell him what is the quantity of gas which escapes at present; but | 
I readily admit—and I think that will answer the honourable member's | 
purpose—that in all probabillty there will be less escape from mains quietly 
lying in subways than there would be from mains exposed to the super- 
incumbent traffic of the streets. But still I say—and Igo upon the fact 
that the company I represent lights a large portion of the suburbs north of | 
Regent’s Park, where there is very little traflic—that we find, do what we 
will, and although we expend a large amout of money on the joints of the| 
gas-pipes, they do undoubtedly in the course of time become defective, and | 
escapes of gas take place; and I believe that no human power can prevent | 
such escapes taking place. 

Mr. CARPMAEL: there is another question I wish to put to you: Do you) 
think, in the present state of our mechanical and engineering powers, that | | 
there is no process which can be adopted for dividing the risk by having |; 
sections in the subway and emptying the section when you want to have || 
access to the joints? 1 

Mr. Ricwarps: I should say not, sir. I think it might possibly be done || 
by the introduction of valves; but then you cannot have valves all through | | 
the mains. | 

Mr. CarpMAEL: What I have said is not intended as a suggestion ; I} 
only ask the question because this subject is new to us as it is new to you; || 
but I have no doubt that the board will do everything to deal with the | 
subject. On the other hand, however, I think that the companies ought to | 
use their engineering powers to see what can be done in order to prevent) 
the breaking up of the streets, because if an exception is to be made in the || 
case of gas companies, and they are to reserve the power of breaking up the | | 
streets, then we might as well not have the subways at all. I should think | | 
that they might put in valves to cut off separate sections during repairs. 

Mr. Ricnarps: But the putting in of valves is one of the most fruitful 
sources of escape, and I defy anybody to put in valves so as to prevent risk. 

Mr. CARPMAEL: Do not say that anything is impossible in the present) 
state of engineering science. If you say that it isa matter of expense, I 
will go with you. | 

Mr. Ricuarps: I am aware that to say anything is impossible in these 
days is high treason, but still I believe that it is impossible to prevent the, 
gas escaping by the introduction of valves. Another thing occurs to me:}| 
even if valves were put in at intervals, the part of the pipe which is opened 
must be entirely emptied of gas, and it might be that there would be no 
vent close at hand through which the gas could escape from the subway. 

Mr. CarpMaEL: Formerly, you could not put on a service junction 
without letting the gas escape; but now you have instruments by which 
you put on the junction pipe with a very inconsiderable loss of gas. 

Mr. BENNET suggested that the subject should go to the Streets Com- 
mittee, and that the deputation should attend before the committee, and 
further discuss the question. 

The CuarrmMan: The attention of the board was directed to the public 
inconvenience caused by our streets being constantly broken up by gas 
companies and water companies, which not only interfered seriously with 
the public traffic, but to a certain extent damaged the roads in question; 
because it is notorious that, when those roads have been broken up, it is 
almost impossible to relay that part which has been opened, so that it shall 
ultimately become in as good a condition as that which was not broken up. 
The attention of the board was also specially directed to another, and 
probably not a less, evil—the poisoning of the subsoil of London, through 
the escaping gas mixing with the subsoil to such an extent that it becomes 
dangerous to the public health. The advantages of subways appear to the 
board most obvious; but the board, anxious not to rush into this important 
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uestion without due inquiry, advertised, offering premiums for the best 
design for the construction of a subway. ‘Those designs which were re- 
ceived were referred to a committee, the names of which I will read, for the 
information of the deputation:—the late Mr. Robert Stephenson; Mr. 
Hawksley; Mr. George Lowe, who, I believe, is a gas engineer of some 
eminence; Mr. Thomas Henry Wire; the late Mr. William Cubitt; the late 
Mr. Alexander Wright; myself; Mr. Bazalgette; and Mr. Marrable. Having 
served as one of the committee, I can say that it did not occur to the minds 
of those gentlemen that there would be any mischief arising from the escape 
of gas. On the contrary, they were of opinion that there would be the 
greatest benefit to the companies themselves. They believed that, first of 
all, it would prevent the escape of gas where it now exists. The pipes are 
now placed in the subsoil, and may become suddenly broken; whereas, if 
they were placed in this subway, the joints would be properly secured and 
painted, and escape of gas would be almost impossible, except from 
carelessness arising from the bad laying of service-pipes. It was also 


for at present the companies are obliged to seek the sanction of the boards 
and vestries when they wish to open a road, and I believe the roads have 
to be opened about three times before tlie pipes are equal to the service. 
It therefore appeared to the committee that it would be a very great ad- 


arising from the escape of gas and the poisoning of the subsoil, and also to 
prevent our streets from being taken up from time to time, and secure the 
companies from the expense in which they are constantly involved in the 
opening and relaying of the roads. With-reference to the rental charge 
which it is proposed to make upon the companies, it is reasonable, if these 
subways are to be provided by the ratepayers, that the parties to whom 
they will be of such advantage in an economical point of view should be 
called upon to contribute a reasonable amount towards them. While we 
have regard to the benefit to the public, we must also have regard to the 
benefit which the companies would derive from the subways. ‘here is an 
arbitration clause in the bill, providing that, in the event of the companies 
not being satisfied with the terms fixed by this board for the use of the sub- 
ways, the Board of Trade shall regulate the fee which is to be paid by the seve- 
ral companies. I hope, therefore, that, with regard to the last head to which 
the gentleman has referred, and which, I hope, in his judgment, though 
last 1s not least—the question of taxation—no difficulty will arise when the 
bill is in operation. Though, under the 98th cection, pipes existing in pre- 
sent subways would undoubtedly have to be removed, yet in new subways 
the pipes would be laid at once, and there would not be that cost to which 
reference has been made. I have no doubt that the committee who deal 


which are made to it. If it is possible to improve the subways, I am 
sure the board will be very ready to do it; but if subways are to be made 
for the benefit of companies who are not to contribute to them, the sooner 
the board gives up the making of subways the better. 


and referred to the Streets Committee for consideration and report, and 
that the deputation from the gas companies be permitted to attend the 
committee. ; 

The motion having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ricuarps: May I be permitted to thank the honourable board for 
the courtesy with which the deputation has been received, and the attention 
with which it has been heard. 

The deputation then withdrew. 





ELECTRO-METALLURGY IN PARIS. 

It has been said of Nepoleon III. that, like the Roman Emperor, he found 
his capital of bricks and he left it marble; it may with truth be said that 
he found it of iron and will leave it of bronze. There is no feature in the 
recent improvements of Paris more remarkable than the substitution of the 
latter for the former metal, as far as the eye can judge, and it is impossible 
that a careful observer should have passed across the beautiful Place de la 
Concorde, or Place Louvois, or along the principal streets and the Champs 
Elysées, without having noticed the change in the appearance of the foun- 
tains and the still greater one in the lamp-posts, or candelabra, during the 
last year or two. 

The whole of the changes are due to the exertions of M. L. Oudry, the 
principal of the Usine Electro-Metallurgique d‘Auteuil, seconded by the ap- 
probations of the Emperor and the aid of the Prefect of the Seine. The 
works in question are situated in the route de Versailles, just beyond the 
bridge of Grenelle, and may be reached comfortably in a quarter of an hour 
by the American railway from the Place de la Concorde; and a foreigner 
making a —— application by letter would find little difficulty in obtaining 
admission. M. Oudry’s productions include every kind of deposit with the 
aid of electro-galvanism, but his chief aim is the coating of objects in cast 
and wrought iron with a thick and proportionably durable deposit of copper. 
His experiments with this view commenced in 1854, and in the following 
year he was rewarded with a medal by the jury of the Universal Exhibition. 

At this time he had only operated on wrought iron and smail castings, 
and when he attempted to put his method into practice on a large scale he 
found that the presence of foreign substances and other peculiarities of 
cast iron gave him infinite difficulty. In fact, the same treatment which 
succeeded with wrought-iron articles totally failed in practice with those 
of cast metal. The mode at first tried by M. Oudry was to give the casting, 
after it had been very carefully cleaned, a thin coating of copper in a bath 
of cyanide of copper and potassium; but the coating thus obtained was not 
thick enough for practical purposes, therefore the objects were afterwards 
treated in a bath of sulphate ot copper, and left under the influence of the 
voltaic action for periods varying from five to fifteen days. This plan 
answered admirably with small articles, such as spikes for ship-building, 


iron. Cavities which were not completely coated by the action of the first- 
named bath were immediately attacked by the strongly acidified solution 
of the second; and this being the only kind of bath that M. Oudry had 
found capable of throwing down a thick deposit of copper on an iron sur- 
face, he was driven to the conclusion, after months of anxiety and a large 
expenditure of money, that the direct deposit of copper on iron was, if not 
impossible, at any rate impracticable. As an instance of the probation 
through which he had to toil, M. Oudry mentions a case of three iron 
chimney-pieces, over which he spent six months time and 17,000 francs, 
and which he was obliged to abandon at last. 

The method which he finally adopted was that of covering the castings 
with two solid coats of oil-colour, and then dressing them over very care- 
fully with plumbago; and with this system, and without any preliminary 
scraping or cleaning, he is enabled to obtain a coating of copper, varying 
from one to two millimétres in thickness; the former, about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch, being considered sufficient for all ordinary purposes. The 





vantage if these subways could be constructed so as to prevent the mischief | 


with this matter will pay the best attention in its power to the suggestions | 

| cost is not a sixth of that of the other. ‘The expense of painting one of the 

| pillars already mentioned is about £1, and three years exposure in the 

open air does not seem to have produced any deterioration whatever in the 

| appearance of the surface. 

| It should be mentioned that M. Oudry not only employs this benzine-oil, || 
or medium, in bronze painting, but in all his work, and has also introduced || 





thought that the plan would be serviceable in an economical point of view, | 





| 


Mr. Harris moved that the memorial be received, entered on the minutes, | 


| have sought for the waters that unite the best conditions of health. 
numerous aqueducts which, as we are assured, poured into Rome 220 gallons! 


and screws, but failed completely when applied to large surfaces of cast | 


| without smell, fresh, and of a clear and penetrating flavour. 


| vanic process and afterwards reduced to an impalpable powder by means 


works at Auteuil have now been in full action since 1860, employing con- 
stautly from a hundred to a hundred and fifty workmen, and the results 
may be seen in any of the great thoroughfares of Paris, as, for instance, the 
now bronzed fountains of the Place de la Concorde, the Place Louvois, and 
the Champs Elysées, the large rostral columns and candelabra of the first- 
named place, und those around the Arc de Triomphe de Etoile, and eight 
or nine thousand lamp-posts, of a new and elegant pattern, to be seen on 


the boulevards and in the principal streets of the city. The consumption | 
of sulphate of copper at this establishment is said to be about 3500 tons | 


per year. 
sumed 850 tons. As regards cost, the following are the figures furnished 
by M. Oudry:—The new bronzed lamp-post adopted for the city of Paris is 
about 9 feet high, weighs about 500 lbs., and costs 95 centimes the kilo- 


The two great fountains of the Place de la Concorde alone con- | 


gramme, or about 43d. per Ib., when finished and mounted; total, £9} 
| sterling; whereas a similar pillar in bronze, of half the weight, would cost , 
about £30. The number of these pillars to be supplied for Paris alone is | 
15,000, and the difference between their total cost in M. Oudry’s bronzed | 


iron and in true bronze is set down at £317,100. 

M. Oudry does not confine his operations entirely to the coating of orna- 
mental castings. 
of the Imperial navy, with a deposit of copper the twelfth of an inch in 
thickness, and the small specimens exhibited certainly promise a very fa- 
vourable result. He has also nearly executed one of the most remarkable 
galvanoplastic works yet performed—namely, the reproduction in copper of | 
the bas-reliefs of Trajan’s Column at Rome, from casts taken in plaster at | 
the cost of the Emperor. This immense work is just completed, and con- | 
sists of nearly 500 pieces, presenting a surface of about 700 square yards. | 
It is said to be the intention of the Emperor to have the whole arranged in | 
sections, each about 12 or 15 feet high, in the Museum of the Louvre. | 

M. Oudry’s galvanoplastic works are very low in price as compared with | 
the true bronze, but still they are not cheap enough for all purposes, and | 
there is this difficulty, that the work cannot be done in situ. He has,! 
therefore, invented another system, which deserves mention, as it has been 
applied, in many instances, in this and other towns. It consists in a new 
kind of bronze paint, composed of pure copper, thrown down by the gal- 


of steam stampers, in a vehicle having benzine for its basis. It is treated 
like ordinary paint, and the bronzed effects are produced by means of 
dressing with acidified solutions and powders composed of pure copper. 
A good instance of its application may be seen in the balconies of the 
Théatre Francais, which were thus painted about fifteen months since. It 
is difficult to distinguish at first sight this imitative work from M. Oudry’s 
galvanoplastic coating, and is calculated to last eight or ten years, while its 


it into the trade asa substitute for linseed and other oils, to which he'| 
declares it much superior, especially where there is danger from humidity, | 
whether applied to metal, wood, stone, or plaster. 





DISCUSSION ON DRINKING WATERS AT THE ACADEMIE 
DE MEDICINE, AND REPORT BY M. POGGIALE. 
(From L’ Année Scientifique, 1863.] 

No question can be cited that is so worthy of the attention of the Academy 
as the study of the quality of the drinking waters to be supplied to towns. 
Water is so necessary for our domestic wants, it plays so important a part 
in industry and in the alimentation of man and animals, its hygienic pro- 
perties have so great an influence upon the health of the populations subject 
to its effects, that this question has always occupied the greatest authorities 


on such subjects, and the Governments charged with the health of the}; 
From the time of Hippocrates to the present day, the authorities || 
The |! 


people. 


of water per inhabitant; those that the Romans constructed in every country 
that was subject to their sway; the pre-occupations of the municipal admi- 
nistration of Paris with respect to the supply of a water of good quality; the 
works that have been executed at Lyon, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
&c.; the numerous projects that have been submitted to the scientific 
bodies, the councils of public health, the chemists and medical men; attest 
that nothing can interest science and the administration in a higher degree 
than the choice and the abundance of the waters to be distributed for 
drinking purposes. 

This important question has not, however, been brought before the Aca- 
demy of Medicine; we have, then, thought fit to submit it to a thorough 
investigation, and, if necessary, to a thorough and complete discussion. No 
one can contest the great authority of that body, nor its competence to form 
an opinion on the subject. Without entering in any manner into the various 
opinions lately expressed with so much violence, we will conduct this exa- 
inination without passion, in the name of science, and guided by our love 
of truth. 


We propose, then, to examine successively the physical characteristics 


of drinking waters—such as the limpidity and the temperature, the filtra- 
tion and the cooling, the interesting experiments of M. Lefort on the 
aération of waters, their chemical composition, the part played by the salts 
and the organic matters, and, lastly—after having specially examined the 
waters of springs and rivers—the commission will give its decision; and it 
hopes that the Academy will honour it by according their approval to the 
conclusions at which it arrives. 
Physical conditions of Water for Town Distribution. 

Water intended for human consumption ought to be limpid, colourless, 
From the 
time of Hippocrates, the most eminent authors on the subject of hygiene, 
have assigned these characteristics to drinkable waters, and modern science 
has but confirmed the experience of ages. At the present day, equally 
with the results of the efforts of the last two thousand years, we require that 
the water that is distributed should be fresh and limpid, and the poorest 
populations reject it when it is turbid, and warm in summer. Hygienists 
consider waters as being inferior in quality when they are marked with 
any distinct smell, or have any smell at all. 
tion; and, on this subject, the saying of the English engineer to M. Arago 
may be repeated: “ Water, like Cesar's wife, must be above suspicion.” 

Limpidity of Drinkable Waters. 

Whatever may be the influence of waters upon health, they are always 
limpid when they do not contain any substance in solution. Limpidity is 
an essential characteristic of drinkable waters, but it is not enough to 


He is now engaged in covering armour-plates for vessels || 


This rule admits no excep- |! 
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identify the qualities of them; thus, distilled water, snow-water, ice-water, | 
well-waters that are charged with sulphate of lime, are bad; and yet they | 
are colourless and transparent. According to Dupasquier, the earthly 
matters contained in turbid waters may cause disturbances in the functions 
of digestion. Without admitting that earthy substances can exercise a 
direct action injurious to the digestive tube, it is certain that the use of 
turbid waters provokes a distaste, and then everywhere the necessity for | 
rendering them limpid by filtration has been found to exist. 

Spring- waters, and particularly those that rise from rocks, are generally 
limpid at all times of the year. River-waters are turbid, especially at the 
seasons when they are at the highest: such waters as those of the Nile, the | 
Seine, the Marne, the Rhéne, the Sadne, the Loire, &c., may be considered as 
illustrations. The water of the Nile is constantly troubled with a greyish 
deposit: and, during the inundation, it contains, per litre, as much as 8 
grammes of matter in suspension. The water of the Seine is turbid for 
169 days of the year, and I have determined the proportion of the earthy 
matters held in suspension in this river, in the mid-stream, near the bridge 
of Ivry; and I have consigned, in a mémoire on the composition of the 
waters of the Seine, the results of 17 analyses made in the course of the | 
year. It results from these researches— 

1st. That the greatest proportion of matters that are held in solution in 
a litre of Seine water, attains the quantity of 0°118 gr., and that the least 
quantity is that of 0°007 gr. | 

2nd. That, as a general rule, the quantity of matters in suspension is | 
proportional to the height of the waters. 

3rd. That the higher quantities above recorded are obtained in winter, 
and after heavy rains, long continued. 

MM. Boutron and Boudet have also determined the quantities of the 
matters that are in suspension in the waters of the Marne, taken at the | 
bridge of Charenton, and of the Seine, taken at several points in its course, | 
from the bridge of Ivry, to the steam-engine of Chaillot. They have found 
that, in the Marne, the maximum proportion does not exceed 0°180 gr. per 
litre; and that, in the Seine, the proportion is 0°120 gr. per litre at the 
maximum, taken at the bridge of Ivry. MM. Boutron and Boudet have | 
also proved that it is at the bridge Notre Dame that the quantities held in 
suspension in the waters are represented by the highest figure; and that, at 
the steam-engine at Chaillot, this figure is nearly the same as at Ivry, | 
before the junction of the Seine and the Marne. The mud that is held in | 
suspension in the Seine water is composed, according to my experiments, 
of organic matters amounting to 3°39 parts in 100; of carbonate of lime 
and magnesia, 60°31; and of silicic acid, 35°60. The proportion of organic 
matters increases considerably after a long drought and during the warm 
weather; from which the necessity of completely clarifying the water in 
summer, and of cleaning out the reservoirs, may be inferred. 

have remarked, in my mémoire upon the waters of the Seine, that 
organic matters are not injurious if they occur in the water in small quan- 
tities, and are not altered; but that if, on the contrary, they bear a greater 
proportion, and if they have begun to undergo the commencement of a 
process of fermentation, the water that contains them must be considered | 
to be objectionable. It may even be said that inappreciable quantities of 
putrefying organic substances, and the gaseous products to which their 
decomposition gives rise, render the use of the waters positively dangerous. 
So long as the atmospheric temperature ranges between 60° and 68° Fahr., 
the vegetable and animal matters contained in water do not suffer any 
alteration—the latter present even all the characteristics of waters of a 
good quality; but directly the temperature rises to 70° or 80°, and the 
water is for some time kept in the reservoirs, the putrid fermentation pro- 
duces the gaseous products, and these, in penetrating into the system, give 
rise to affections of the digestive tube. 

When the waters are rendered turbid by earthy substances, particularly 
when they contain putrefying organic matters, which was the case at Passy, 
they spread around a sickly smell, and it is indispensable to filter them 
before their distribution. Clarification by settlement is not “sufficient, in 
the manner that has been proposed in several towns: this system requires 
basins of great dimensions, and the water is never so bright as that which 
has been filtered. From some experiments made in Paris on the waters of 
the Seine; from some made at Lyon, on the waters of the Rhéne; from 
some made at Bordeaux, on the waters of the Garonne; it has been found 
that ten days rest is not enough to secure the limpidity of the water. It is 
important to add, that if the temperature is sufficiently high, the organic 
matters that are thrown down in the reservoirs are decomposed, numerous 
infusoria are developed, and the water becomes infected. 

Many schemes have been proposed for the filtration of water, and it is 
by millions, according to Arago, that it would be necessary to count the 
sums already spent in England with a view to perfect the present processes. 
“ These trials have not succeeded; they have become, on the contrary, the 
cause of ruin to many powerful companies.” We do not intend, here, to | 
give the description of the systems proposed for the filtration of the water; 
we will only mention that, up to the present time, the most ingenious of 
them, such as those adopted at the Chelsea Water-Works in England, those 
of MM. Fouville, Souchon, Nadault de Buffon, &c., have all failed to clarify 
the waters rapidly and economically. The filters that are used for purifi- 
cation can only answer on the condition that the parties employing them 
should have at their disposal an energetic manner of clearing them. In 
fact, the deposit that is formed at the surface of the sand is an obstacle to 
the filtraticn; it becomes then necessary to remove this layer, and to re- 
place it with a fresh layer of sand. All this is, of course, a cause of consi- 
derable expense, and a cause of interruption of the service of distribution. 


When the works are established in a sandy formation, it may be made 
useful for the filters, which then become natural filters. It is in this way 
that the waters of Toulouse are clarified, by causing them to pass through a 
natural bank of sand and gravel, which extends for a considerable distance 
in the bed of the Garonne; but the people who consume this water are not 
always satisfied with the results of the mode of filtration. The filtering- 
galleries of Toulouse, also, furnish a quantity of water that is gradually de- 
creasing. ‘The same fact also was observed to take place in the old Glas- 
gow Water-Works, where they had established, on the banks of the Clyde, 
filtering-galleries in a bed of sand, which yielded at first a plentiful supply 
of water, but they diminished gradually, and were obliged to be increased. 
It is important to observe, also, that the waters become impregnated with 
the earthy matters that they meet with in their passage, and that the 
second filter of Toulouse yielded a water that had a slight muddy flavour. 
M. Terme has noticed, on the other hand, that the water of a well that had 
been renewed every day and every night with the waters that were allowed 
to filter through from the Rhone, had nevertheless a distinct composition 
from the river-waters. Some persons have had the singular idea of em- 
ploying this method for filtering the Seine water; but they have soon re-, | 
cognized that such a filter would only yield a water that would be charged | 
with the sulphate of lime, and exactly like the well-waters cf Paris. Many ! 











experiments prove this fact. I myself observed, some mouths ago, tat the 
water that rose so abundantly from the site of the new Opera left « resi- 
duum of 2-04 gr. per litre, and indicated a degree of hardness equal to 
99° of the hydrotimetric scale of MM. Boutron and Henry. 

No process of filtration, then, seems to suffice for the filtration of the 


| quantity of water that is required fer thesupply of a large town. According 


to M. Guérard, “ it is necessary, before resorting to a source that requires 
filtration, to ascertain that no other water can be had.” “It is assuredly 
not I,” said M. Dumas, “that would seek to limit the powers of human 
science and industry. People will no doubt succeed some day in filtering 
perfectly great masses of water, with economy and despatch; | am con- 
vinced of this, in fact.” Nevertheless, hitherto when it has been a question 
of furnishing 3,500,000 cubic feet of water per day, whether by the opera- 
tion of natural filters in the sand that forms the bottom of rivers, or by 
artificial filters, no one has pretended to give waters that are really filtered, 
but only such waters as still would require the application of a domestic 
filtration after they had gone through a rough preliminary process. The 
filters actually in use, composed of sand, gravel, wool, &c., moreover, only 
act mechanically, they do not rid the waters of the mutters held in suspen- 


' sion, and they do not absorb the putrefying organic matters, or the gases 


that arise from them. Every one knows that there is not in existence a 
real charcoal filter, by reason of the great expense it would entail. 

M. Lefort has shown, in his mémotre, the important part that carbonic 
acid, either free or combined, plays in the quality of waters, and has called 
attention to one cause of the elimination of that gas in the waters that are 


| filtered, and are stored in the fountains of private houses. We will return 
| to this subject, which offers much interest, but we wish at present to call 


the attention of the Academy to the elimination of the carbonic acid by the 
filtering matters that are employed in domestic use. It is known that in 
private houses the waters are filtered by means of slabs of calcareous stone 
that are very thin and porous. The soft water that always retains a trace 
of carbonic acid, loses this gas in traversing the calcareous stone. To prove 
this action, it will suffice to add to the ordinary soft water some water 
saturated with carbonic acid, so as to communicate to the mixture a 
decidedly acid reaction. The liquid which, previous to filtration, turned the 
test-papers into a bright red is perfectly without effect upon them when 
it has passed the calcareous stone. This experiment explains the qualities 
of certain running waters, and notably of those that are given forth at low 
temperatures from the granitic formations, compared with the river-waters 
which are only delivered to public consumption after having been filtered. 


| The latter have a flavour that is decidedly flat; whilst the former are 


marked by an agreeable flavour that is partly attributable to the car- 
bonic acid. 

In our desire to ascertain whether the elimination of the carbonic acid 
was connected with a cause that was chemical or physical, we tried some 
experiments in conjunction with MM. Lefort and Lambert. We first treated 
some fine sand by hydrochloric acid, so as to deprive it of the carbonates 
that it might hold in solution; then it was washed with the greatest care 
with distilled water. The water which left it at the end of the operation 
did not affect the colour of the litmus test-paper. As the ordinary 
water contains a little of the hydrochloric acid that might have led us into 
error by turning the test-paper to a red, we operated upon a mineral water 
—that of Condillac, which is gaseous, and which reddens litmus test- 
paper in a decided manner. Now, this water, after it had been passed 
through sand and had been mixed with its own volume of distilled water 


| before that operation, was found to have parted with its carbonic acid, as 


in the fountain. 

We wished also to know whether the water which had filtered through 
the sand had parted with the elements of the air that it contained; and the 
results that M. Lambert and I had obtained may thus be expressed :— 

Not Filtered Water. 
lst 2nd 3rd 
Experiment. Experiment. Experiment. Average. 
Nitrogen . . 14°92 . . 14°92 . . 14°38 . . 14°79 
Osyorms .« « TM. - TH. . OW ss . OD 











Total of the air 22°10 . . 22°10 . . 21°10 . . 21°76 
Filtered Water. 

Nitrogen . . 18°06 . . 18°06 .. 1 

Oxygen .. S91 . . SOM. . 


Total ofair . 18:97 . . 18°97 . . 18°00 . 18°64 


It follows from these experiments that the filtered water had lost 3°12 of 
air per litre, and it is by a simple chemical action that it abandons a part 
of the gases it contains whilst traversing the porous body. It is known 
that in passing through charcoal the loss of the gaseous particles is very 
considerable. 

M. Lefort was not aware, when he presented his report to the Academy, 
that Parmentier had emitted, about a century previously, a similar opinion 
on the qualities of the Seine water, in an interesting mcmoitre on the subject. 
The observations of Parmentier are too important not to be quoted at 
length :—* The limpidity and the temperature of the waters of the Seine, 
obtained through the filtering-fountains, are always obtained at the expense 
of the superabundant air with which that water is impregnated, and which 
constitutes its goodness, its lightness, its peculiar flavour, and its superiority 
to any other river-water. It would be easy to render the Seine water, by 
means of repeated filtrations, heavy and insipid. In passing through the 
small pipes which are formed by the grains of sand one opposite the other, 
the Seine water loses not only the mud that rendered it thick and dirty, but 
also a portion of the air to which it owed its wholesome properties; so that, 
although the habit of filtering the waters destined for drinking purposes 
dates from the most remote antiquity, it is not the less true that the poor 
man who drinks the Seine water without any previous application than 
that of previously allowing it to settle in an earthen vase, by that means 
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| has at his disposition a better water than the rich man with all the means 


and appliances at his command.” These observations are confirmed by the 
experiments of M. Lefort, who was not aware of the existence of the report 
by Parmentier, I repeat, until his work had been completed; and then it 
was only owing to the obliging care of our friend and honourable colleague, 
M. Robinet. 

Temperature. 

There is no point more worthy of fixing the attention of those that study 
the quality of drinking water than the temperature. “The best waters,” 
says Hippocrates, “are those that are temperate in winter and fresh in 
summer: optime sunt et hieme calide fiunt, estate frigide.” This pre- 
cept is so true that whatever be the chemical composition of a water, it 
is always unwholesome if it does not comply with those two conditions of 
temperature. Fresh, cool water is agreeable to the palate in summer; it 
quenches thirst easily; it procures a durable sensation of satisfaction, and, 
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by a salutary excitement, it favours the operation of digestion. The water 
which, on the contrary, xpproaches, during the hot weather, the atmos- 
pheric temperature, is, on the contrary, insipid and disagreeable; it does not 
uench thirst, even when large quantities of it are consumed ; it provokes 
istaste instead of producing an agreeable sensation, and tronbles the 
digestive functions. Its use continued for along time renders digestion 
slow, difficult, and it may give rise, especially in warm countries, to 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and the engorgement of the abdominal vessels. 
Cold water is disagreeable in winter, and may present serious incon- 
veniences. In fact, when the temperature of the atmosphere is at 32°, or 


j Several degrees below that point, the mucous membrane of the air passages 
{is liable to inflammation, and cold water may give rise to congestions of 


the pulmonary system. It is necessary even to add that in summer the 
tion of cold water causes numerous accidents when the body is heated, 

eit. by the atmospheric temperature or by violent exercise. The water 
at a low temperature, then, produces a cooling of the skin, the suppression 
of the perspiration, and different affections of the chest and of the digestive 
tube. M. Guérard has published, in the Annales d’Hygiene et de Medecine 
Légaie,a treatise upon the dangers that attend the use of cold water, that 
is very remarkable; but the limits that I am confined to in this report do 
not allow me to recall the interesting facts that have been recorded by our 
learned colleague. I, therefore, content myself by referring to the original. 
The temperature of water is then an essential condition to the hygienic 
— of a supply, and it is generally considered that a water is fit for 
istribution, in this respect, when its temperature ranges between 50° 
and 60° Fahr., whilst that of rivers varies with the atmospheric tempera- 
ture. These variations are sometimes very considerable; thus Dupasquier 
found that the water of the Rhéne was, during the winter, at 32°; and that, 
during the summer, it was 77°. M. Grellois found that, in 1857, the tem- 


75°74°, and that the means of the exterior temperature were a littie below 
that of the water. According to the observations made during four conse- 
cutive years by the engineers of the service of Paris for the water supply, 
the temperature of the Seine water rose in August, 1856, to 76°1°; in 
August, 1857, to 77°9°; in June, 1858, to 85°6°; and in July, 1859, to 83°6°. 
I found in my work upon the Seine water that, in the space of two ycars, 
the temperature of the waters had varied between 32° and 79°34° Fahr. 

It follows evidently from these facts that river-waters that are generally 
esteemed as superior to spring-waters in their chemical composition are 
inferior to them in reference to their temperature. Thus we find that all 
town populations seek springs in preference to rivers, and a number of towns 
are supplied in this manner at very considerable expense. Amongst these 
may be cited — Rome, Brussels, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Metz, Strasbourg, 
Besancon, Dijon, Grenoble, Montpellier, Bordeaux, Narbonne, Je Havre, &c. 

Can we supply for a town population during the heat of summer a water 
derived from a river, whose temperature should not exceed 43° or 57° 
Fahr.? We could answer without hesitation that the cooling of water 
destined for a town supply presents still greater difficulties than the filtra- 
tion; and that, in the present state of the arts, we possess absolutely no 
method of cooling great quantities of water. In fact, the water that circu- 
lates through the pipes insensibly loses heat, the temperature of the ground 
is gradually raised, and does not remain long without being raised to the 
temperature of the water. It has been proposed to cool the water by 
keeping it a long time in tanks; but,in addition to the inconvenience that 
would follow from that system, experience has proved that the side-walls 
of the tanks that are used for the purpose would soon become about equal 
in temperature to that of the water, and it would require, after all, the 
lapse of an entire year before the water would diminish in temperature. 
M. Terme, who has recommended this system, acknowledges himself that 
the temperature of a large body of water will modify itself less rapidly than 
that of the surrounding narts of the subsoil, to which the liquid will com- 


surely,” adds he, “that every day a fresh mass of heated water will replace 
that which was in the reservoir.” So certain did this fact seem that, 
amongst the projects which were submitted to the municipality of Paris 
for the supply of that town, there was one that contemplated receiving the 
water necessary for its consumption in covered reservoirs destined to hold 
the quantity required during several months. 


always at 53°. 


the summer months a water that is warm, and in the winter months a 
water that is cold. Thus MM. Rougier and Glénard have shown that the 
waters of the Rhéne that are distributed in the northern parts of Lyon had 
in the summer a temperature of about 67° or 77° Fahr., and in winter of 


authorities ascertained the degree of temperature,.on the 21st and 22nd of 
June, 1861, of the water of Lyon; and they were found to be between 62°6° 
and 67°, after travelling a great distance, and after having sojourned some 
time in a thick bed of gravel. The persons charged with the service of the 


doubt: it will suffice to record the following results :— 


Temperature of the Seine Waters. 
At la Boule 


as Chaillot. - 
In the River. uncovered Reservoirs. ee 
April,1856 . . . Wl . . . 76°46 1. . . 74°50 
~ wee « o wee = « «§ Wwe es OR 
» 1856 . . . 6 . . . S100 . - 47°82 
= Sees «+ oe BS 6 ss e HS i tl HO 


It follows, from the above statements, that it is impossible to cool the 
water that is destined to supply a large town by any of the means yet 
applied for that purpose. ohn ‘ ; 

o spring-waters, after a long course, arrive in their aqueduct at their 
initial temperature? If the aqueduct be well established, and at the neces- 
sary depth, the success of such an operation does not seem to me doubtful. 
Everybody knows that the cellars of the Observatory are at the tempera- 
ture of 53°27°, and that temperature has not varied half a degree within 
the last century. Physicians admit that, in our climates, the temperature 
of the ground is inyariable at the depth of 27 or 33 feet; and M. Quételet 
has shown by numerous experiments that the wy ! maxima and minima 
do not penetrate into the ground more than 3 feet 4 inches; that the 
monthly maxima and minima extend, in becoming less and less perceptible, 
until they arrive at the invariable stratum; that it requires six months for 
the variations to extend to the depth of 34 feet; and that, in the severest 
winters, the frost does not reach the ground toa greater depth that 1 foot 
8 inches, or 2 feet. It may then be admitted that the variations of tem- 
perature that water would be exposed to at the depth of 5 feet, or 6 feet 
8 inches, below the soil, would be very slight. 





terature of the waters of the Moselle had oscillated between 80°2° and | 


municate a portion of its heat. “This result will take place the more | 


The basins were designed to | 
receive the water in spring and autumn, in order that the supply might be | 


The inhabitants of towns which are supplied from rivers, then, drink in | 
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from 35° to 39°. Upon the request of our colleague, M. Robinet, the | 


waters of Paris have made some experiments that place this fact out of all | 
| 7s. 6d. to 6s, 8d. 


| to the departure of the last December mail, a deluge of rain had fallen that 
| the Yarra, swollen by its tributaries, in an incredibly short space of time 
| overflowed its banks, and converted a large portion of the suburbs, and of 
| the southern side of the stream, into a vast lake, driving the inhabitants 


| the city and a large portion of the suburbs were reduced to candles. 
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The facts that I have mentioned, the aqueducts of the Romans, and the 
experiments so well known on the Fontaine du Rosoir, that supplies the 
town of Dijon, prove that it is possible to supply a town with water of 53° 
or 57° from a spring Jed toa great distance. The water that is consumed 
at Dijon has constantly the temperature of 50°, although it traverses the 
aqueduct for above 10 miles. It is preserved from contact with the exter- 
nal air, and is under cover of an arch. ‘The waters of Arceuil also retain, 
at the point of their distribution in Paris, the temperature that they have 
at their source; and if a higher temperature has been observed at the 
Polytechnique School, the Lycée Louis le Grand, and other establishments, 
that fact is to be explained by the admixture of the Seine waters and those 
of the artesian well of Grenelle. In the very interesting researches made 
with so much care upon the drinkable waters of Rome, two distinguished 
army surgeons, MM. Conmmiailles and Lambert, have recognized that the 
springs that supply Rome are always fresh and cool in summer. Thus the 
aqua Félice, which derives its source about 133 miles from Rome, is led by 
an aqueduct to the summit of the Quirinal. Its temperature was 66°8° 
when the thermometer marked 82°4° in the shade. Its temperature is 
almost invariable, notwithstanding its long course in an aqueduct that is 
above ground. 





Another source, the aqua Virgine, arrives in Rome near the villa Borghese} 


in a subterranean aqueduct that is 14 miles long. Its waters ure very 
agreeable, of perfect limpidity, und of a temperature of 57°. 

The aqua Argentina, the aqua Solis, &c., ave limpid, cool in summer, 
agreeable to drink; their temperature is about 58°50°. The agua Paulina, 
ou the contrary, which is derived principally from the lakes Bracciano and 
Martignano, and which arrives at the summit of the Janiculum by means 
of a tunnel, has a variable temperature; it is warm in summer, and cold in 
winter. Thus MM. Commailles and Lambert found its temperature to be. 
in July, 73°: the thermometer had marked on that day 95°, but at the 
period of the experiment it was only about 71° in the Janiculum. 

It must, however, be observed that, when the conduits or the aqueducts 
are aérated. or have a communication with the external atmosphere, it is 
impossible to determine the elevation or depression of the temperature that 
the waters may attain. In an experiment made on the 21st of September, 
1861, on the waters of Narbonne, it was observed that the average teinpe- 
rature of the source was 59°, and that they marked 68° at the point of 
distribution in the town, or at the fountain of the Hotel de Ville. This 
augmentation of the temperature was owing to a detective arrangement, 
that did not permit the waters to be protected frum the atmospheric 
changes of temperature. 

(To be continued.) 





Dx. J. Nontucore VInen’s REPORT oN THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
Sr 


AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE Surrey ConsumERs Com- 
PANY :— 
1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candies. Candles, Candles, 
foe 8 4 4 . « « Bee « Te. . ee 
«+ te Se ws & Ss: s OOS.  «§ BS 


” 
The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 3°75 per cent. ; carbonic acid averaged 
1-0 per cent. There was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. The presence 
of ammonia was strongly indicated at every examination. 


Mr. Romans’ Report on THE ILLUMINATING PowrR AND Purizy 
OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE EpINBURGH GASLIGHT COMPANY :-— 
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10 Fm. 6to7 p.m. Fish-tail. 8/10 5 | 33°16 | 120 Free | Deeply 
| | tinged. 
13, 7to8 pm. do j|do., 5 | 33°52 | 120 do. | Slightly 
| | tinged. 
16 | ,, 7to8 am. do. jdo.) 5 | 32°39 | 120 do. Tinged. 
19 |,, 4to5 pm. do. ‘do, 5 | 31°03 | 120 do. do. 








Average illuminating power for the above period, 32°52 sperm candles, each 
consuming 120 grains per hour. 

REDUCTIONS IN THE Price or Gas.—Coatbridge, 4s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. per 
1000 feet; Windsor, 5s. 6d. to ds.; Gloucester, 5s. to 4s. 6d.; Westerham, 


FLoopING oF THE MELBouRNE Gas-Works.—For several days previous 


speedily converted several of the lower streets of Melbourne into rivers, and 


from their houses. The gas-works were under water, and for several days 


PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO F, J. Evans, Esa@.—Mr. Evans, 
late superintendent of the Chartered Gas-Works, Horseferry Road, West- 
minster, was presented, on Tuesday last, in the presence of several hundred 
of tke workmen employed in the establishment, with a very elaborate silver 
epergne or flower-stand, subseribed by them on the occasion of his retire- 
ment. A very pr een speech was made by Mr. H. Banister, the present 
superintendent, which was duly responded to by Mr. Evans, cordially thank- 
ing the workmen. The epergne bore the following inscription :—‘* Presented 
to F. J. Evans, Esq., in testimony of their ~—— and esteem, by 497 men 
employed at the Westminster station of the Chartered Gaslight and Coke 
Company, on the occasion of his retirement from the office of superintendent, 
18th pe ty 1863.” The band of the company’s workmen played on the 

i of the cer i 

LAMPLIGHTERS TEA MEETING AT EpINRURGH.—A meeting of lamp- 
lighters, along with their wives and children, took place in Carrubber’s 
Close, Edinburgh, on Thursday evening, the 18th inst. Invitations had 
been sent by the committee of the Carrubber’s Close Mission, and about 140 
persons were present. Councillor Ford occupied the chair. After justice 
had been done to a substantial repast, the chairman, in a humorous speech, 
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give a few interesting statistics regarding the lighting and cleaning of the 
guish them 50 lamplighters required to travel 100 miles of streets twice a 


that the services of the scavengers were too little appreciated, because they 
annually removed from the streets no less than 50,000 tons of filth. Mr. 
Ford concluded by impressing on his hearers the necessity of steadiness and 
faithfulness in whatever work they were called upon to perform. Interesting 
addresses were afterwards delivered by Captain Otter, R.N., the Rev. Mr. 
Gall, and Mr. Hill. The other speakers on the programme were the Rev. 
W. H. Wilson, the Rev. Wm. Reid, and Mr. Meek. 

Gas ExpLosion at ALDERSHOT.—On Friday evening last an explosion of 
gas took place at the officers quarters of the Carbincers, situate in the South 
Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot. It appears that for some days men had been 


the officers mess-house, and while doing so had damaged one of the gas-pipes 
and caused a large escape of gas. This appears to have commenced as early 
as half-past four, and owing to some negligence to have continued till twent 

minutes tosix. At this time a report like that of a 24-pounder took place, It 
blew up the central staircase, and scattered the fragments to a distance of 100 


which the mess-house was situated was broken. Fortunately, although many 
— were in the immediate vicinity, only one—the wife of the mess-man, 


sitting at tea in their own apartment near to the meter, and when the ex- 
plosion occurred the door was driven into the room with terrific force, and 
shattered to pieces. One of the fragments struck Mrs. Thompson on the 
head, fracturing her skull. The unfortunate woman fell forward towards 


suffocated by the shock and smoke, rushed forward and pulled her away. 
Medical attendance was immediately procured, and the sufferer was removed 
to one of the adjoining houses and carefully attended by Dr. Gilborne, of the 
Carbineers. Her condition was found to be most precarious. It is a matter 
of surprise that the explosion did not involve greater destruction of human 
life, which it certainly would have done had it occurred five minutes earlier. 
Owing to the passage by the stairs being cut off by the explosion, the inmates 
of the upper part of the house, including the family of , snare ero Grif- 
fiths, had to find their way from their apartments by means of a ladder. An 
official inquiry took place on Saturday, and the proceedings were adjourned 
to yesterday. At noon on Sunday the recovery of Mrs. Thompson was con- 
sidered hopeless, the unfortunate woman having evinced no signs of con- 
sciousness since. 

Tue Pusiic LicutinG or Reapine.—A letter in the Berkshire Chro- 
nicle, of the 20th inst., humorously describes the inconveniences to which 
the public of that borough are subjected by the inefficient manner in which 
the streets are now lighted with gas. In it the writer says—‘* Lantern and 
a whole candle-light! Bring out your lights! Hear!’’ So cried the London 
watchmen as they trudged their dreary rounds at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century ; and so, I suppose, we shall soon hear the police- 


city. There were, he said, 6000 lamps in Edinburgh, and to light and extin- | 


night. Then with regard to cleaning operations, he could assure his hearers | 
| streets, shall hang out one or more lights, with sufficient cotton wicks to burn 


engaged in repairing the water-pipes close to the gas-meter in D entrance to | 
| and wasteful innovations; therefore, henceforward, 


the fire, when her husband, who had himself been knocked down and almost | 
| is indefatigable in his endeavour to supply the inhabitants of Paris with 


yards. At the same time nearly every window in a block of buildings in | 


rs. Thompson—was seriously injured. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson were | 





addressed the assemblage. He apologized for the unavoidable absence of | men of this “advancing” town of Reading cry, when its rulers are suffi- 
Councillor Lewis, who was to have acted as chairman, and then proceeded to | ciently enlightened to the folly of allowing its streets to be put in darkness, 


save only for the mild light of heaven, shed by the silvery orb upon the 
wayfarer at “‘night’s pale noon.” Oh! that our local authorities would but 
copy the wisdom of our forefathers, and adopt the act of the Common Council 
of London of 1716, and order that “‘ every housekeeper, whose house fronts the 


from six to eleven o’clock,”’ when of course every one retires to bed (thieves and |, 
honest men alike), and are locked in the arms of Morpheus until the Aurora 
of morn again illuminates the oriental horizon. This would be but consistent 
with the “‘ advancement” we are making in other respects in our local institu- 
tions. I suppose the truth is that the master-minds of this day are beginning 
to deplore the ‘gross example of waste and extravagance” of having our 
streets lighted with gas, by one-third (or whatever the number used to be) of 
lamps lighted on moonlight nights, as the citizens of London deplored the 
same example in 1736, when oil-lamps were substituted for the ‘lantern 
and a whole candle-light.”” Well, be it so; we must have no such barbarous 
O ye gas companies, 
cease your fostering to “ waste and extravagance,” for we will have our 
lantern and candle-light, our torch-bearers, and our link-boys; the bright- 
ness of whose shining shall not only illuminate our town’s darkness, but 
gladden the hearts of the far-off and rosy hills of Caversham! But we must 
beware withal of footpads. Therefore, let us keep ‘* watch and ward,” and 
haste every man to his outpost. Let every loyal burgess of Redynge, every 
sage alderman and honourable councillor, rally to the standard of Dogberry, 
and “comprehend all vagrom men,” and let us toll the old curfew, and ery 
‘“‘ bar and bolt, and go to bed,”’ for the good order of this ‘‘ancient”’ town is 
a matter of mighty moment, and every uncomely “‘stranger’’ must be taught 
that no departure will henceforth be permitted from the honoured customs 
of our enlightened forefathers. 

Tue Water Supr.y or Paris.—M. Haussmann, the Prefect of the Seine, 


pure water. The Municipal Council have decided that two more artesian 
wells shall be bored in Paris—one at the Buttes aux Cailles, in the 13th 
arrondissement, on the left bank of the Seine, and the other at La Chapelle, 
in the 18th. The boring of these wells is to be continued with the greatest 
activity, in order that the new public garden about to be opened at the Duttes 
aux Cuilles may be well —- with water. The new water-machines 
erected at the Quai d’Austerlitz raise 22,000 cubic métres of Seine water 
every 24 hours. The Municipal Council are unceasing in pressing forward 
the works for conveying the water of the river Dhuis to Paris, Eight miles}, 
of the aqueduct and three of the pipes are completed. It is the greatest 
work of the kind that has ever been undertaken in Paris. The reservoir will 
contain 100,000 cubic yards of water from the river Dhuis in its upper part, 
at 520 feet above the level of the sea, and 30,000 cubic yards of water from 
the river Marne in its lower part. Another reservoir, two stories high, is 
being constructed for the service of the high quarters of Paris, near Belville. 
The upper story will receive 15,000 cubic yards of water from the river 
Dhuis, by means of a machine, at a height of 450 feet above the level of the 
sea. The lower story will receive 25,000 cubic yards of water from the river 
Marne.— Times. 
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CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 
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COALS.—Per Ton. 
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ARRIS and PEARSON, 


| 
PROPKIETORS OF | H* 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 


NATURAL 
DRATED OXIDE of IRON | 


constantly on Sale. Apply to 
MARTYN DENNIS AND CO., 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
, Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas-Coal, that they are 





Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 
NB. A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz— | prj . 9d. per dozen. * 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches, oS Se 
D's, 1612, 15x14, 20x16, 1618. 


noise or waste of 








, at pressures from six-tenths to | rt 
twenty-tenths. The ag epee | power is equal to _ tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
| 3 best sperm wax-lights to every fo 


| 
Wholesale of LAMBERT Bros., WALSALL, Manufac- | MR. ALE 
| turers of Wrought Iron Gas-Tubes, Chandeliers, &c. | 


FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETOR } VER . prepared to ship the best quality of the above well- 
AMBLECOTE ves CLAY AND BRIC ae = see oe oie aap ee alee an ry ro 
1CK WORK | or Boness; and also to deliver them at the way- 
STOURBRIDGE, , PATENT ECONOMIZING GAS- stations upon, or connected with, the Caledonian Rail- 

| BURNERS. Insure a steady flame, without | way, to any extent which may be required. 


Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway-sta- 


ot of gas consumed. | and Ce., Gax-Coal Works, Lesmahago. 
Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 
MA DER STRATTON, 
109, WasT GEORGE STREBT. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & COS 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. : 


MEDALS AWARDED: aprerngemganns EXHIBITION, 1862. 
PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 


(Feb. 23, 1864. 








ONLY MEDAL GIVEN IN CLASS X. 
“ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of (Ai 
Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- Ware 
lence of Material and Workmanship.” NS 


“For Superior Construction and Sound Work- 
manship.” 





Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, S.W., 
AND 


15, Market Street, Manchester. 








JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 
By T. L. MARRIOTT, Sontctror anv PartiaAmMENTARY AGENT, AND GEORGE GLOVER; conrtarnine 


'The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors; Rules for 
Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 
FOR TOWNS VILLAGES, &e., 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


W. C. HOLMES & CO. 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION :— 
Pians, Specirications, and Prices of GAS APPARATUS: 
Pians, Srecirications, and Estimates of the requisite BUILDINGS for each size of Apparatus ; 
Pians of the IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSERS; 
Pians of the COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, so eminently adapted for Exportation. 


LONDON OFFICES—56, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 
*,* Please address letters to the Works at Huddersfield. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 
IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, 


PATENT GAS-VALVES. 
A PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

















These Valves are formed of two cylinders, ae one on the other horizontally, having their faces ground perfectly gas- 
tight. 

They are adapted either as central valves, for two, three, or four purifiers—as bye-passes—or as inlet and outlet-valves for 
gasholders. 

They have been tested for five years, and are in use in many important Gas-Works in various parts of the Kingdom. 
About ninety of them have been fixed, and the most satisfactory reports of their advantages continue to be received. 

The simplicity of their construction and the ease with which they are managed are strong recommendations in Gas- Works. 
The index enables the manager of the works to see at a glance the direction in which the gas is passing. 

The time which they have been in use proves their durability ; and if, in course of many years, the faces should leak, they 
can be easily reground without removal from their places, and made as tight as when new. 


The following Testimonial has been received from R. P. Spice, Esq. :— 
“Dear Sins, “ County Chambers, Cornhill, London, E.C., Jan. 22, 1864. 

“It is with pleasure that I comply with your request for a few words respecting your centre valves. 

“I have them in use on works which I hold on lease, I have adopted and fixed them on several works which I have 
remodelled, and I now use no others ; indeed, the satisfaction they give me after several years experience of their working 
is unqualified and complete.—I am, dear sirs, yours very truly, 

«R. P. SPICE.” 


** Messrs, Cockey and Sons, Frome.” 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 8, 1864. 


Motes upon Passing Lvents, 


Tue joint committee of Lords and Commons have not lost any 
time in clearing the way for the ordinary process of sifting 
Railway Bills, and have laid down principles that cannot but 
have a very important effect on future railway legislation. The 
first paragraph of the report is of course statistical, and, as we 
have before observed, sensational :— 


_ The railway schemes that have been referred for the consideration of the 
joint committee are of extraordinary magnitude, for so limited an area as 
the metropolitan railway district, extending over a length of 174 miles in 
the aggregate, involving the raising a capital of nearly £33,000,000 in 
shares, and of £11,000,000 by loan, creating alarm among the holders of a 
vast amount of property, and interfering, during the construction of the 
proposed works, with many important public thoroughfares. They include 
the construction of not less than four new railway bridges across the 
Thames, two of them of gigantic size, below London Bridge. It is stated by 
he surveyor to the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London that 














the lands and buildings scheduled in the City of London for the proposed 
railway schemes comprise about one-fourth of the entire area of the City. 

The next paragraph at one swoop crushes the hopes of an! 
army of engineers, surveyors, and lawyers, of every degree, 
and reduces to the value of waste paper several waggon-loads| 
of plans and estimates :— | 

The committee are of opinion that the following Bills or parts of Bills| 
should not be proceeded with during the present Session:—Victoria Station | 
and Thames Embankment, Oxford Street and City, London Main Trunk, | 
Underground Metropolitan Grand Union (the portion south of Thames) 
Street), Charing Cross (Northern), Charing Cross (Western), London Union, 
Metropolitan District (a portion forming the outer circuit), Tottenham and 
Farringdon Street. 

And they administer a truly homeopathic dose of consolation! 
by recommending that the fees incurred by the promoters of 
these Bills should be returned. They also “‘ put back ” for an 
indefinite period the scheme for taking advantage of the levels 
of the New River to unite the Cambridge line of the Great 
Eastern with the Farringdon Street station of the Metropolitan, 
desiring to see whether this central station will not inconveni- 
ently crowd the adjacent streets by the ebb and flow of its 
passengers. 

The joint committee say that they think they have recom-| 
mended quite enough metropolitan railway work for the pre-| 
sent, because they consider that the inconvenience which 
would be caused to the inhabitants of the crowded thorough- 
fares through which the rejected lines proposed to pass would 
not justify their prosecution until the effect of the lines recom- 
mended had first been tried. Thus, in a few lines, railway 
projects of the value of 18} millions have been put out of 
court. Even the lines spared have not been made safe. The 
joint committee only go so far as to recommend that they 
shall ‘‘ pass through the usual course.” The patients are not 
to be smothered out of hand ; but bled, leeched, blistered, and| 
purged in the usual professional manner by two parliamentary 
committees. The committee, however, fortunately, do not 
confine themselves to slaying and drafting. They lay down 
some principles which may in future work very advantageously 
for the public. They recommend that certain lines should 
not be treated by the committees to which they are referred 
entirely as competing lines, but that the promoters should be 
compelled to confer and come to agreement, by which, in one 
particular instance, one good line would be composed out of 
three rival schemes. They also call for clauses securing 
mutual facilities “‘ for working the traffic upon railways (in 
“the same district) on equitable terms, such terms to be 
“‘ settled, in case of difference, by an arbitrator, to be ap- 
** pointed by the Board of Trade.” Some interference is cer- 
tainly wanted. At present, according to theory, you may 
pass from any of the stations on the Blackwall and North 
London line to Kensington and to Victoria stations; but, 
practically, it is swifter and cheaper to go by a couple or three 
omnibuses, or even a cab. 

There is another matter that wants mending on the metro- 
politan omnibus lines. The waiting-rooms are useless, be- 
cause those who want to use them are sure to miss the train 
they require if they do. It is not only that they are dark, 
dirty, unpainted, and miserable, but they are placed in the 
most inconvenient situations. It would be easy to arrange in 
each waiting-room two bells, to be rung by telegraph, to an- 
nounce the up or down train, on conspicuous boards. As it 
is, a bell does ring below; but only a practised official knows 
whether it means up or down. It seems astonishing that the 
officials of the North London line and its allies do not learn 
that traffic is not increased by the passengers having to shiver 
for an indefinite period on a cold platform. We do hope that 
we are not going to be handed over to the dynasty of dirt and 
discomfort, which seems to reign supreme over the metro- 
politan lines connected with the London and North-Western. 

The most important project endorsed by the joint committee 
is the Hampstead, Midland, and Charing Cross Junction, 
which is to connect the railways named with the metropolitan 
system and the Charing Cross station, and to have a station 
for local traffic at the foot of Haverstock Hill. It would com- 
mence at Haverstock Hill near the toll-gate, pass under the 
Regent’s Canal, and along High Street, Camden Road, and 
Hampstead Road, pass under the Metropolitan and North- 
Western Railways, along Tottenham Court Road to Oxford 
Street, then under a new street to be formed (through the}, 
horrid slums of St. Giles and what was once the Seven Dials) 
‘in continuation of Tottenham Court Road to St. Martin’s 
Lane, near Aldridge’s Repository, and from thence to the 








Thames Embankment, communicating with the Charing Cross 
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Railway station. The railway would be constructed in a sub- 
way forming part of the new street. Junctions are to be made 
with the Metropolitan Railway in Park Square and Euston 
Square, and a junction with the North-Western near Granby 
Street, Hampstead Road. The committee overlook their ob- 
jection to the creation of a central station at Charing Cross, in 
consideration of the now much-required thoroughfare to Oxford 
Street and Tottenham Court Road. We have before observed 
that if the Embankment at Charing Cross is properly utilized 
by opening a sufficient number of short streets on to it, the 
difficulties of a central station will disappear, especially if the 
cab traffic is put under proper police direction, as on London 
Bridge. 

The Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood is a line of 23 miles 
from the Baker Street station to the Finchley Road station of 
the Hampstead Junction which receives the unqualified sup- 
port of the committee, moved by pity‘for the isolated condition 
of the inhabitants of that wood without trees. 


For the completion of the much-talked-of inner circle they 
recommend as follows :—Line 32 of the metropolitan district, 
which will commence near Old Brompton Road and run 
easterly, crossing Fulham Road, and so on to Sloane Street 
near Sloane Square, thence to Pimlico Road, on behind the 
houses between Wilton Road and Vauxhall Bridge Road, along 
the centre of Victoria Street to Bridge Court, Westminster, 
and then join No. 33 of the same group, which will run under 
the Thames Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge, and along the 
New Mansion House Street to New Ear] Street, there joining 
No. 34, which continues eastward, crosses King William 
Street near the statue, and so on south, parallel with Eastcheap 
and Great Tower Street, and terminate near the Blackwall 
Railway, where it will join the Metropolitan Railway extension 
to Trinity Square. This extension will commence ‘in Little 
Moorfields by a junction with the Finsbury Circus extension, 
on under Aldgate and the Minories, and, passing under the 
Blackwall Railway, will unite with the lines above described. 
The Notting Hill and Brompton Metropolitan branch will 
commence at the Paddington station, and pass west, crossing 
the Uxbridge Road near Pembridge Gardens, thence across 
to Kensington by the west side of Church Lane, through the 
grounds of Campden House, crossing High Street to the 
backs of the houses on the west side of Kensington Square, 
and so on until it joins the eastern continuation in Pelham 
Road, Brompton—thus completing an underground inner 
circle. The committee also recommend the portion of the 
Metropolitan Grand Union which is planned to commence at 
the Tower, proceed to Victoria station and Brompton, and 
then by two forks reaches the West London and the Great 
Western Railways, omitting the section which crosses the 
Thames. 

In crossing the Thames, the committee recommend for con- 
sideration the East London, which starts from New Cross 
with a connexion with the South-Eastern Railway, passes 
through the Thames Tunnel, and under the London Docks and 
Blackwall Railway, and pushes on to join the Metropolitan 
and the City branch of the North London at Finsbury Circus, 
and to end in a terminal station in Moorgate Street. From 
this station, a junction is to be effected, by a high-level rail- 
way over the low-level railway, to join the Great Eastern. 
This line is also to be connected with the Blackwall Railway at 
the Minories, make spurs to.the Greenwich line, and accom- 
modate the Surrey Docks and Rotherhithe. 

The committee also notice favourably the schemes for con- 
necting the Great Eastern at Edmonton with the Tottenham 
and Hampstead Junction between Seven Sisters Road, and for 
connecting Walthamstow with Upper Clapton and the Dalston 
section of the North London line. 

Here, then, are certainly enough metropolitan railways re- 
commended to the favourable consideration of the parliamentary 
committees, to satisfy the greatest glutton in demands for 
traffic facilities, and to satisfy the most daring engineer. We 
only hope to live to see the excavation completed through 
Eastcheap, under the Docks, to the Thames Tunnel. But we 
may safely stop here, feeling sure that there will be much 
more to say before long. 

A case, Macey v. The Metropolitan Board of Works, of con- 
siderable importance as regards the many public works in 
contemplation, was decided last week by Vice-Chancellor Sir 














Page Wood. Mr. Macey is owner of Milford Wharf, on the 
Thames, but of no dock, or hard, or other land under water. 
He has been served with notice to send in his claim for com- 


pensation under the Thames Embankment Act, and has claimed 
£12,000. The Metropolitan Board have contented themselves 
with filing this claim, and proceeded to fill up the bed of the 
river opposite his premises. Thereupon he obtained an er- 
parte injunction to restrain the work, and the matter came on 
for argument as to the continuation of the injunction. The 
Vice-Chancellor had no doubts, and settled the most important 
part of the question by refusing to continue the injunction. 
He said: ‘‘ The right and privilege usually enjoyed by owners 
“ of river-frontage of access to the river, though a substantial 
“ right, was not a right ‘in, over, or affecting land.’ It was 
‘* like the right common to the public of using the highway, 
“and of -passing- from their houses on and from and to it. 
“ The plaintiff had not erected any camp or hard, and he had 
“‘ no special right or privilege over the bed or soil of the river. 
“« Just as every one living in a public street had a right to 
‘* load and unload his carts for a reasonable time. The plain- 
“* tiff was perfectly safe, and could have the compensation fized 
‘* when the amount of damage was ascertained.” The plaintiff, 
in this instance, had claimed £12,000 damages ; and if every 
one with the same rights could have obtained an injunction 
until such a claim was satisfied, double the cost and double 
the time estimated would not complete the embankment. A 
whole crop of claims have thus been nipped in the ear. The 
Vice-Chancellor, in the course of his judgment, remarked on 
the extreme inconvenience of having to find out the provisions 
on the subject of compensation by reference to no less than 
three Acts of ‘Parliament, partially incorporated. We often 
have to complain of the pertinacity with which lawyers insist 
on making, in deeds of conveyance, long, and perfectly unne- 
cessary recitals; but certainly there is nothing saved in time 
or utility, when Acts of Parliament are referred to instead of 
being quoted. We commend this protest of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to our law reformers. | 








Ctreular to Gas Compantes. 


SurricientT progress has been made with the gas Bills before 
Parliament to ascertain, in nearly all cases, the course that will 
be adopted by their promoters and by their opponents. The 
Bills of the Phoenix, the North Surrey, the Birmingham Dis- 
trict, the Birmingham and Staffordshire, the Nottingham, and 
of the Bolton Gas Companies, it is understood are to be 
warmly contested. Oppositions are still pending against the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Bedford Bills, but it is very pro- 
bable that clauses will be agreed to by the promoters which 
will satisfy their opponents, and that those bills may ulti- 
mately pass unopposed. The opposition to the Hertford Gas 
Company’s Bill-is confined to a landowner through whose land 
it is proposed to carry a pipe for the supply of an outlying 
district, which could only be otherwise reached by a circuitous 
route ; but it is expected that a satisfactory arrangement will 
be made between the parties and that the opposition will be 
withdrawn. The Salisbury Local Board of Health and the 
gas company of that city have compromised their differences, 
and have, by mutual concessions, upon which we shall have 
something to say at a later period, avoided a parliamentary con- 
test. The Independent, the Deal and Walmer, the Furness, 
the Ipswich, the Kingston-upon-Thames, the Huntingdon and 








Godmanchester, the Lea Bridge District, the Northfleet Dis- 
trict, the Stroud, the Tunbridge Wells, and the Ulverston | 
Companies Bills are unopposed, with the exception of a pro, 
formd petition of the Metropolitan Board of Works against the 
Independent Company’s Bill, presented merely to obtain a, 
locus standi in the committee so as to prevent the introduction | 
of any clauses that may be considered objectionable. The, 
County and General Gas Company have withdrawn their own | 
Bill for the Chertsey District, and have arranged with the 
Chertsey Consumers Company to retire from that district, and | 
to allow their Bill to pass without further opposition. Mr.) 
Craven has withdrawn his Thornton Gas Bill, and the Bill of 
the Clayton, Allerton, and Thornton Company, will conse- 
quently proceed unopposed by him. The Gosport and Alver- 
stoke Bill has also been withdrawn, on terms which have not 
yet been made public. It appears, therefore, that of the 26 
gas Bills presented to Parliament, only 6 will probably be 
opposed, notwithstanding the active attempts to excite agita- 
tion, for the purpose of exacting unfair concessions from the 
companies who are applying for parliamentary powers. 








We have received a communication from the secretary of the 
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“Towns Protection Agency,” denying the existence of any 
connexion between the ‘‘ Agency” and Mr. Hughes, prior to 
its formation, and we are led to infer that his letter, express- 
ing so strongly approval of the project, was a spontaneous 
contribution in favour of a rival concern which, if successful, 
would apparently deprive him of -much of his occupation as 
the adviser and agent of local authorities, in all disputes with 
gas or water companies. We certainly did not give Mr. 
Hughes credit for being so self-sacrificing; and the fact that 
his letter of recommendation accompanied, and thus formed 
part of, the circulars issued by the secretary, tended strongly 
to confirm the suspicion that he was the moving power which 
put the “Agency ” in action. The great laudation bestowed 
on it, also, in a publication known to be under the control of 
Mr. Hughes, is sufficient to induce the belief that, if not the 
originator, he shortly became an active promoter of the scheme, 
with a view to the increase of his business. The circulars, 
we have ascertained, have been widely distributed, not only 
among local authorities of towns, but in quarters where it is 
difficult to conceive the object to be gained by their obtrusion. 
As regards the manceuvres against which we desired to pro- 
test, it matters very little whether Mr. Hughes was, or was 
not, one of the founders of the “ Agency.” The recourse by 
professional men to unprofessional practices, for the purpose of 
obtaining business, deserves to be condemned, by whomsoever 
it is adopted. Persons having a common interest in any busi- 


ness may fairly associate to promote that object; but a pro- | 


fessional man, who has any regard for his position as such, 
cannot be individually advertised, either directly or indirectly, 
in the manner in which Mr. Hughes has been in the circulars 
of the “Towns Protection Agency,” without losing caste among 
his professional brethren. The assumed directors of the 
Agency do not appear in the matter; the only two names 
announced in the circulars are those of the secretary, who 
styles himself a parliamentary agent, and of Mr. Hughes, who 
states himself to have for a long time, especially during the 
last five years, had his attention “ prominently called to the 
“hardships inflicted on towns by gas and water companies.” 
Their names, addresses, and professed avocations, were thus 
announced throughout the kingdom, in the circulars of the 
“‘Towns Protection Agency ;” and if Mr. Hughes objects to 
have such a proceeding called “advertising” or ‘touting,’’ 
we should be glad if he would provide us with some 
more fitting name for it. The résults have not, indeed, been 
so satisfactory to the promoters of the undertaking as they 
might not unreasonably have expected from their energetic 
efforts to push it into notice. Only one petition from a Local 
Board has been presented to Parliament through the “Agency,” 
and that is a petition against a Bill promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of an adjoining borough, connected with the water supply. 
So far, therefore, the new power called into action—by we will 
not say whom—for the protection of towns has been solely 
exerted to protect the local authorities of one town from the 
alleged aggressive attempts of the local authorities of another 
town. It might hence be inferred that the great municipal 
bodies require more watching and guarding against than the 
monopolizing gas and water companies. 


What is Success, and what is failure? Surely there ought | 


to be no mistake in determining whether an attempt to accom- 
plish a given object has been successful or has failed. Yet we 
find that the experiments in public lighting at Reading, which, 
according to the usual acceptation of the term, proved a mise- 
rable failure, have been construed, by some peculiar interpreta- 
tion of the word, into a great success. When differences of 
opinion so wide exist as to the meaning of words, it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to a statement of the facts on which all 
parties are agreed, and then allow the public to pronounce 
whether they indicate success or failure. The account given 
in our last number of the uncertainty of the third and last tap 
adjustments of the lamps has excited a violent attack on us in 
a publication supported by Mr. Hughes—evidently written by 
himself—in which there occurs this passage: ‘‘ We repeat, 
“* there has been no failure of any kind, or of any attempt to 
“‘adjust the regulating-taps of the lamps by means of a 
“‘ pressure-gauge; and at the risk of another shameless con- 
“< tradiction, we again say the editor has made on this subject 
“an utterly false statement.” Without now entering into the 
disputed question about the efficacy of the tap adjustments or 
other matters of difference, but taking the simple facts 
respecting which there is no dispute, do they or do 
they not warrant the assertion “that there has been no 








“ failure of any kind?” The average meter system was com- 


menced at Reading on the 21st of May last, and before the 
expiration of the following month, the registrations of the 
meters were so various, that several of them were removed, 
because no reliance could be placed on their indications. 
This irregularity in the registrations, and the removal of 
meters, continued until, instead of the 35 originally fixed, 
there only remained 18; and, on the Ist of October, even 
those 18 were taken away from the lamp-posts, by order of the 
Local Board, and the operation of the system was “suspended” 
for more satisfactory arrangements to be made. In this state |} 
the public lighting remained until the beginning of the pre- 
sent year; and, at the meeting of the Board on the 28th of 
January, it was announced, in the report of the Public Lights 
Committee, that an arrangement had been made with the gas 
company for recommencing the average meter system on a 
new plan of adjustment, by which the use of a pressure-gauge 
was discarded for all but the metered lamps, and the flames 
were adjusted by the eye. During a great part of the time 
that the experiments were being made, it must also be ad- 
mitted that discontent prevailed, in consequence of the defec- 
tive lighting of the streets, and that disputes arose between 
the Local Board and the gas company as to the payment for 
the gas supplied. That this was the state of the public light- 
ing in Reading, from the 21st of May to the end of the year, 
| there will, we presume, be no dispute. Such, then, being the 
admitted facts, were the experiments to introduce the average 
| meter system, with the double-tap adjustments, in that town 
| during those seven months a success, or have they been a 
failure? Is it a true representation of the case to say “that 
“there has been no failure of any kind?” Was the clerk of 
the Local Board justified in replying to the inquiries of the 
town-clerk of Salisbury that the experiments in public lighting 
at Reading had proved very successful? We think all our 
readers will agree with us in declaring them to have been 
a decided failure, and that no other conclusion can be arrived 
at from facts that are beyond dispute. The other questions 
about which there might be differences of opinion are, there- 
fore, of minor importance; but the repetition, by Mr. Hughes, 
of several false assertions respecting them and ourselves chal- 
lenge exposure. In a previous communication, emanating 
from the same source, it was admitted that, on the recent ad- 
justment of the taps, some one of the lamps might have been 
burning twice as much as another, but such an extent of 
variation is now denied; and the utmost difference is stated 
to have been “a slight apparent inequality,” which could only 
have occurred in lamps that had not been adjusted. To say 
that there was a difference of 6 feet per hour is asserted to be 
‘*as gross an absurdity as ever entered the mind of man to 
“ conceive ;” notwithstanding, some very absurd things do 
sometimes enter the mind of man—even such a one, for 
example, as to conceive that uniformity of flame may be at- 
tained, at all pressures of gas and at all distances, during the 
hours of consumption, by adjusting the taps so as to produce 
equality of pressure in the day. ‘“‘ Besides, if that were so,” 
it is further observed, ‘‘ the manager of the gas company was 
‘* present at, and concurred in, every one of the adjustments.” 
Ten lines lower down, however, it is said that “‘ after the ad- 
“« justment had proceeded for some days, the manager became 
“ tired of it, and wished to be relieved ;”’ and in the report of 
the Public Lights Committee, it is stated that the gas com- 
pany withdrew from the adjustment of the lamps which had 
| been begun by Mr. Hughes. That there was a variation from 1 

foot to 6 feet per hour in the consumption of gas, there is the 
evidence of the officers and chairman of the gas company to 
prove; and our agent, when he visited Reading, observed 
variations in the flames fully to that extent; some of the 
largest lights having been in courts and alleys, and the 
smallest in the most frequented parts of the town. Nor was 
it, as Mr. Hughes asserts, the unadjusted lamps that ex- 
hibited these variations, but the lamps to which meters were 
attached, and which had undergone adjustment to a uniform 

pressure in the day-time. An attempt is made to wriggle out 

of the false assertion—that the editor of the Jovrnat or 

Gas Licutine visited Reading on a Sunday, to discover, “ by 

“‘ sneaking back-stairs inquiries, what was being done in the 

“ adjustment of the public lamps” —by another assertion, equally 

untrue, that if it was not the editor, his agent represented him- 

self to be so. The fact is, that our agent is personally known 

to the manager of the gas-works, who accompanied him in 

















some of his inquiries, and there could not consequently be any 
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mistake as to his identity; and the day of the week on which 
those inquiries were made was in no instance on a Sunday, but 
generally on a Friday. On the last occasion, which is specially 
referred to, it was Saturday, the 23rd of January, and the 
results of his observations were recorded in the JourNaL on 
the 26th. With regard to the present state of public lighting 
at Reading, we believe that, though deficiency of light is still 
complained of, the great inequalities in the different flames have 
been adjusted, but until the indices of the meters have been 
examined, and the average registered consumption per hour 
ascertained, no data can be obtained from which the cost of 
the mode of lighting now adopted can be ascertained. 


The gas company of Wolverhampton have been induced by 
the threat of competition to enter into an arrangement with 
the Town Council for the public lighting of the borough, on 
conditions to which they could not otherwise have assented. 
An experiment is about to be tried there of combining the 
system of average meter indication with the use of adjusted 
regulators. It is proposed to estimate the total consumption 
of about 950 lamps by the registration of only 10 test-meters, 
to be placed, with the consent of the occupiers, in inhabited 
houses, so that they may not, under any circumstances, be 
exposed to the weather. Each of the metered as well as the 
unmetered lamps is to be provided with a regulator, to be ad- 
justed, we believe, to burn 5 cubic feet per hour. Three- 
light meters are to be used, by which means the difficulties 
attending the application of very small meters exposed to all 
variations of temperatures will be avoided, and every possible 
precaution will no doubt be taken by the company, by whom 
the meters are to be provided, that they register correctly ; 
but it strikes us that 8 or 10 per cent. should be added to the 
quantities registered by the meters as compensation for their 
friction, if it is desired that the meters should give a fair indica- 
tion of the quantity of gas consumed by the unmetered lamps. 
The work of lighting and extinguishing the lamps is to be 
undertaken by the Town Council, but measures are to be 
adopted to ensure the extinguishing of the metered lamps in 
the rotation in which they are lighted. The success of the 
experiment will mainly depend on the efficiency of the regu- 
lators, which are much more to be depended on than the ad- 
justed double taps. Though the proportion of metered lamps 
with which the experiment is to be commenced is exceedingly 
small, the company may increase the number if they think 
proper, and that we have little doubt they will do. One of 
the conditions exacted from the company is, that the quantity 
of gas registered is to be charged at a lower price than to pri- 
vate consumers. 

A reference has been made to Mr. Cleasby, Q.C., to deter- 
mine the rateable value of the property of the Sheffield United 
Gas Company, in the parish of Sheffield. The matter 
underwent investigation in London, on the 18th, 19th, and 
20th ult., when further proceedings were adjourned to the 18th 
of April, for the production of the company’s accounts, which 
had been previously refused. Our reporter was present on 
each occasion, but we defer the publication of his report until 
the evidence is concluded, rather than give an ex-parte repre- 
sentation. The case of the respondents was taken first, and 
it has not made much progress. 

It is announced, by an advertisement in another part of our 
JouxKNAL, that Messrs. Barrett, Exall, and Andrewes, the well- 
known machinists, of Reading, have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the proprietors of the patents for Lenoir’s gas- 
engine, to work the invention in this country. There are two 
English patents for this machine, one dated February 8th, 
1860; the other, for improvements in the apparatus, dated 
January 14th, 1861. The machine, in its original condition, 
‘was imperfect, and the experiments to test its practical value 
were not successful; but the improvements which are the 
subject of the second patent have removed the difficulties at 
first experienced, and it is owing to the facilities for working 
thus effected that the engine has met with so much favour in 
many small manufactories in France. Messrs. Barrett and 
Co. had good opportunity of testing its working power ap- 
plied to some bread-making machinery they recently erected 
in Paris; and that, we understand, induced them to take up 
the invention, for the purpose of introducing it in this country. 
The application of gas as a motive power ought to be useful in 
England, where gas is generally supplied, and at a cheap rate, 
if it have proved available with advantage, under circumstances 
much less favourable, on the Continent. 
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Correspondence. 
ERDMANN’S GAS-PROVER. 

Srr,—I was pleased to see in your valuable JourNnatL, dated 
Feb. 9, 1864, that attention has been paid to “Professor Erdmann’s 
Gas-Prover.” Being fortunate in having one of these simple and 
effective instruments for experiments, I am confident it is a success.. 
I have compared it many times during the past 18 months with a 
photometer made under the personal superintendence of the late 
Mr. Wright, of Westminster, and the results show favourably for 
the “gas-prover,” as you state, for easy and certain mode of ob- 
taining the value of different gases; and I find, as the gas increases 
or decreases in illuminating power, according to the photometer, 
so a comparative alteration takes place by the “prover.” To. 
make the instrument more simple, and less liable to err in the 
result by different _ vision (as is the case when using Bun- 
sen’s photometer), I do not adhere to the instructions laid down. 
by Mr. Erdmann, but simply read off at the point of explosion. 
It may be argued as to its not being the right way; but, in my 
opinion, it will be safer and more correct than the one laid down, 
viz. :—* To regulate the air-opening until the disappearance of the’ 
yellow tinge above the inner blue cone of flame ;” and as I know 
thereabout the quality of gas from custom, I move the air-opening 
slide at once to within a few points of explosion; then, slowly on 
and rest—on and rest, observing the flame until the slight explo- 
sion takes place; then I read off, and make my comparisons. 

I wish to make (by’your permission) a few other observations, 
viz.:—To use the instrument as per instructions would be difficult 
for the moment to a person having weak eyes; not so, if taken at 
the point of explosion. The connexion for gas should be direct 
to the main; not at or near the outlet of meter or governor, as 
their movements cause oscillation of the flame, no matter how 
slightly. In experimenting to a nicety, the handle of the air- 
opening slide should be elongated, to 18 inches, and another 
scale at its point divided according to laws or rule laid down. 

OVERLOOKER IN THE COUNTRY. 





March 3, 1864. 








Register of Pew Patents. 


2021.—Grorce Tares, of Oswaldwistle, Lancaster, engine-driver, for 
‘An improved means or method of indicating the number of tubs or 
other measures or quantities of coal or other substances or material 
drawn from pits or mines.” YPatent dated Aug. 15, 1863. 
The object of this invention is correctly to register the quantity of coal or 
other material drawn from pits or mines, which is effected in the follow- 
ing manner :—Placed in a suitable position at or near the mouth of the 
pit or mine, or other convenient place, and in connexion with suitable 
gearing, are placed two dial-plates, the one registering the number of 
tubs or measures, the other the number of quarters (there being a certain 
number of tubs or measures to one quarter), provided with fingers or 
pointers, the said gearing being connected with and acted upon by means 
of a star-wheel, which derives its motion from a projection or catch 
worked from the vertical shaft used in hoisting or winding the said coal 
or other material, or in any other convenient manner from the said 
hoisting or winding machinery. As each tub or other measure ascends 
the pit or mine, the projection or catch before named acts upon the star- 
wheel, which communicates motion to the gearing and fingers or pointers 
of the first mentioned dial-plate, thus registering each tub or measure on 
its ascent, The number of tubs or measures constituting a quarter 
having ascended, the gearing will communicate motion to the finger or 
pointer of the second mentioned dial-plate, and register the quarter. This 
being repeated, the number of tubs or measures of coal or other material 
drawn from the pit or mine may be ascertained at any time on reference 
to the dial-plates and fingers or pointers thereon. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
430.—Grorce Harpesty Jounson, of New York, U.S.A., for “4 new 
method of constructing lighthouse-towers, shot-towers, chimneys, blast. 
furnaces, cupola-furnaces, conduits, monuments and columns, grain-build- 
ings, buildings for storing crude and refined oils.” Feb 19, 1864. 
432.—F REDERIC JoHN ARNOLD, of 8, Adams Court, Old Broad Street, in 
the City of London, for “ Zmprovements in apparatus for producing and 
burning combustible gases for heating and lighting purposes.” A come 
munication. Feb 19, 1864. 
452.—Joun SanpErs, jun., of Upper Hockley Street, Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, general gas-fitting and chandelier manufacturer, 
for “A new or improved gas-regulator for controlling or regulating the 
Slow or pressure of gas required to be used for illuminating purposes.” 
Feb 23, 1864. 
462.—Lovuis Apotpuus Durrten, of 33, Soho Square, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ‘ Improvements in shades of gaslights, lamps, and candles, 
and supports for holding the same.” A communication, Feb. 24, 1864. 
467.—CHar.es Espuin, of 32, Tyre Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Surrey, 
for ‘* Improvements in apparatus for regulating the flow of gas to 
burners.” Feb, 24, 1864. 
521.—Cuartes Peter Rarsvurn, of Charlesfield, in the co. of Mid- 
Lothian, N.B., gentleman, for “ Improvements in the production of oil or 
oleaginous or spirituous and gaseous matters from coal and other mineral 
substances and vegetable deposits, and in the machinery, apparatus, or 
means employed therein.’ March 2, 1864. 
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533.—Henry Bennison, of Burrage Road, Plumstead, in the co, of Kent, 
and of Hobart ‘town, Tasmania, gentleman, for “ Jmprovements in 
apparatus for obtaining motive power by means of water.’’ A communi- 


cation, March 3, 1864, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

10¢.—JamEs Renniz, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of chandeliers, lamps, and 
other apparatus employed in distributing light.” Jan. 14, 1864. 

156.—James Witson, of 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, in the City of 
London, C.E., for “ Improvements in hydraulic valves for working gas- 
purifiers.” Jan, 21, 1864. 

300.—SamveL Bark, of Smethwick, in the co. of Stafford, gas-fitter, and 
‘'nomas Atrwoop, also of Smethwick aforesaid, engineer, for “An 
improved slide for gaseliers.” Feb. 4, 1864. 

359.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for “ Improvements in apparatus for measuring, 
raising, and forcing liguids”’ communication. Feb. 11, 1864. 


Surrey, engineer, for ‘An improved combined water-closet or urinal.” 
Feb. 15, 1864. 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
2539.—Joun Suanxs, of Barrhead and Greenock, in the co, of Renfrew, 
North Britain, plumber, for ‘‘ Improvements relating to water-closets, 
and other valves or taps.” Oct. 17, 1863. 








2598.—Joun Watter Frtenp, of Freemantle, Sonthampton, and Batp- 
win Futrorp Weratuerpon, of Kingston-on-Thames, C.E., “An 
improved valve and valve-gear for regulating the passage or flow of fluid.” 
Oct. 22, 1863. 


'|2684.—Watter Montcomerte Nertson, of Glasgow, in the co. of 


Lanark, N.B., engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in taps, cocks, or valves.” 
A communication. Oct. 30, 1863. 

'2878.—Wituam Cowan, of Edinburgh, in the co. of Mid-Lothian, N.B., 
gas-meter manufacturer, for ‘ Improvements in gas-meters.” Novy. 17, 
1863. 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR, 
692.—James Horn, “ Improvements in machinery or apparatus for the 
manufacture of bituminized paper pipes and other similar articles,” 
Feb. 16, 1861. 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 


£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 


311.—Ricuarp Lamina, ‘ Jmprovements in purifying gas, in obtaining 
materials useful for that purpose, and in working up into useful pro- 
ducts cerlain ammoniacal and phosphatic substances obtainable as residues 
in the purifying of gas.” Feb. 3, 1857. 

425,—Freperic Henry Syxes, “An improved apparatus for supplying 
or feeding boilers with water, applicable to raising and forcing liquids for 
other purposes.” Feb. 13, 1857. 

553.—Lovis Emire Osstan Decranp, “ Certain improved lenticular 
glasses for lighting and reflecting or refracting.” Feb, 25, 1857. 








Parltamentary intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Fes. 22, 1864. 

Petitions were deposited against the CHeLrenHAM Warer Bill, by the 
Cheltenham Improvement Commissioners ;—and against the NortH SURREY 
Disrrict Gas Bill, by the Board of Works for Lewisham. 

The CHELTENHAM WATER and the ULvenrston Gas Bills were read a 
second time. -__ 





TurspDay, Fen. 23. 

Petitions were deposited against the Beprorp Gas Bill, by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of Bedford;—against the BrrminGHAM AND D1s- 
trict Gas Consumers Bill, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
Birmingham; and the Birmingham Water-Works Company; against the 
BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas Bill, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Birmingham;—and against the CuetsEA WarTeR Bill, by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The Furness Gas AND WATER, the PHa@nix Gas, and the Drocnepa 
Water Bills, were read a second time. 


Tuunrspay, Fen. 25. 

A petition was presented from the Beprorp Gas Company, praying for 
additional provision, and was referred to the Examiners. 

Petitions were deposited against the BinMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
Gas Bill by the Walsall Improvement Commissioners; the Birmingham 
and District Gas Consumers Company; the Bilston Gas Company; and 
owners and occupiers of land and property in Saltley and Washwood;— 
against the CLayron, ALLERTON, AND Tnornton Gas Bill, from Francis 
Craven ;—against the INDEPENDENT Gas Bill, from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works;—against’ the Nort Surrey Districr Gas Bill, from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; the Croydon Gas Company ; and the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company;—against the THornton Gas Bill, from 
householders of Thornton;—against the WHITEHAVEN Water Bill, from 
James Bailiff, Thomas Ainsworth, and John Dickinson;—and against the 





‘385.—Joun Dence, of New Weston Street, Bermondsey, in the co. of | 


BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF | 


| ea Gas Bill, from owners, lessees, and occupiers of property in 
! Vauxhall. 
| The Norru Kenr anp Kent Warer Bill was read a second time. 





Fripay, Fes. 26. 
| _ Petitions were deposited against the BirmincHam anp District Gas 
Consumers Bill, from the Local Board of Health for District of Balsall 
Heath, King’s Norton, Smethwick, and Oldbury ; London and North- 
Western Railway Company; Birmingham Gas Company and F. Smith; 
Halesowen Gas Company; Trustees of ‘Turnpike Roads near Birmingham; 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company; owners, &c., of land of 
Saltley and Washwood; Board for Repairs of Highways in the parish of 
Handsworth; West Bromwich Improvement Commissioners; inhabitants 
| of Solihuil, and Birmingham and vicinity;—against the BirmMINGHAM AND 
| StarrorpsiReE Gas Bill, from the Halesowen Gas Company; West Brom- 
| wich Improvement Commissioners; Board for a of Highways of 
| Handsworth; Local Board of Health of Balsall Heath, King’s Norton, 
| Smethwick, and Oldbury; Birmingham Gas Company; Trustees of Roads 
| in neighbourhood of Birmingham; and inhabitants of Solihull; against the 
| Clayton, ALLERTON, AND THornTon Gas Bill, from John Foster; and 
| John Foster and Sons;—against the Tnornton Gas Bill, from the Provi- 
sional Directors of the proposed Clayton, Allerton, and Thorton Gas Com- 
ny; and Joseph Hardy;—against the WHITEHAVEN Water Bill, from 
.ord Leaconfield;—and against the CLayTon, ALLERTON, AND THORNTON 
Gas Bill, from inhabitants and owners of property and consumers of gas in 
Queensbury and Thornton; and of inhabitants and owners of property and 
consumers of gas in Queensbury in meeting assembled; read, and ordered 
to be received as the petition of Richard Hardy (chairman), who only has 
signed it. 
rs petition was presented from the DraAL anp WALMER GAs Company, 
praying for additional provision, which, together with the proposed clause 
attached thereto, was read, and referred to the Examiners. 





Monpay, Fes. 29. 

The following Bills were committed:—Brprorp Gas; BirMINGHAM 
Anp Disrricr Gas CoysuMERS; BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS; 
CuetseA Water; CLAYTON, ALLERTON, AND THornron GaAs; INDE- 
PENDENT Gas; Norru Surrey Disrricr Gas; Tuorntron Gas; WHITE- 
HAVEN WATER; DEAL AND WALMER Gas; and Stroup Gas. 

Beprorp Gas Bill.—Ordered, that the petitioners have leave to insert 
the additional provision, if the committee on the Bill shall think fit. 


Tugespay, Marcs 1. 

Petitions were deposited against the CHELTENHAM WATER Bill, from the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Tewkesbury; Midland Railway Com- 
pany; and Sir William Russell, Bart., C.B., M.P.;—and against the Paa:nrx 
| Gas Bill, from the Metropolitan Board of Works; Price’s Patent Candle 
' Company; and the vestry of Lambetli. 
| 











| Tuexspay, Marcu 3. 
| The CHELTeNHAM WATER and the ULverston 
| committed. 

The DeEat anp WAtMER Gas Bill.—It was ordered that the petitioners 
have leave to insert the additional provision, if the committee on the Bill 
| shall think fit. 

Petitions were deposited against the Furness Gas anp Water Bill, 
| from G. §. Petter and another; and A. Woodburn;—and against the 
Pueenix Gas Bill, from the inhabitants of Lambeth; W. F. Ainsworth and 
others; and Samuel Morris. 

The Srroup Gas Bill.—The committee to meet on Monday, March 7. 

The Furness Gas anp Water, the PuHa:nrx Gas, and the DroGHEDA 
Warer Bills were committed. 


Gas Bills were 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SaturDAyY, Fes. 20, 1864. 

Petitions were deposited against the ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALY- 
BRIDGE WATER Bill, from Edward Lowe Sidebotham;—against the Lan- 
CASTER LocaL Boarp or HEALTH Bill, from Peter Ormrod ;—against the 
Sauispury Gas Bill, from the Salisbury Local Board of Health;—and 
against the Sourn STArFrorDsHIRE WaTER Bill, from the Birmingham 
Water-Works Company. 





Mownpay, Fes. 22. 


Petitions were deposited against the BeLrast WATER (ComMMISSIONERS) 
Bill, from the Marquis of Donegal; Sarah Bragg; Marquis of Downshire; 
and James Wilson ;—against the Botton Gas Bill, from the inhabitants, &c., 
of Adlington, &c ;—against the Cuertsry Gas Bill, from the County and 
General Gas Consumers Co.;—against the Lea BripGe Disrricr Gas Bill, 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works;—against the NEwWCASTLE-UPON- 
TynE AND GATESHEAD Gas Bill, from the Scotswood Bridge Co.; and the 
North-Eastern Railway Co.;—against the NorrH CHESHIRE WATER Bill, 
from the Hon. Algernon Egerton; and the Bowdon Local Board of Health 
and others;—against the Pontrypripp Warer Bill, from William Sheward 
Cartwright ;—against the Srockrort Disrricr WaTeR Bill, from the Hon. 
Algernon Egerton; and the Bowdon Local Board of Health and others;— 
against the Wuirsy Water Bill, from the Whitby Improvement Commis- 
sioners;—against the Wissecn Warer Bill, from the Wormegay Drain- 
age Commissioners; and Bridgereeves and inhabitants of Wiggenhall St. 
Germains;—and against the StirLinc Warer Bill, from Dame Elizabeth 
Margeret Seton Steuart. —_—_— 

Turspay, Fes. 23. 

The Standing Orders Committee reported that in the case of the 
DroGHEeDA WATER AND Puanrx Gas Bills the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with, and the parties be permitted to proceed with their Bills. 

Petitions were deposited against the BeLFaAst WATER (COMMISSIONERS) 
Bill, from George Gray; owners, &c., of property within the municipal 
borough of Belfast; municipal Commissioners of Carrickfergus and others; 
owners, &c., (John Lyth and others); owners, &c., of mills and manufac- 
tories affected by proposed Bill; Belfast Charitable Commissioners; and 
John Rea;—against the Cuertsry Districr Gas Bill, from the Chertsey 

“Gas Consumers Co.; and owners, &c.; (Lady Holland and others) ;—against 
the CnHortrey Locat Boarp Bill, from the ratepayers of Macclesfield; 
George Parker Stancliffe Brothers and others; and the Stockport District 
Water-Works Co.;—against the HasLiINGDEN AND RAWTENSTALL WATER 
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Bill, from Charles Towneley and Richard Eastwood ;—against the Herr- 
ForD Gas Bill, from William Parker;—against the Lancaster Locau 
Boarp or Heatru Bill, from the London and North-Western Railway Co.; 
Poulton Bare and Torrisholme Local Board of Health; and James Johnson 
and others;—against the Lea BripGe Disrricr GaAs Bill, from the West 
| Ham Gas Co. ;—against the NewcastTLE-upon-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas 
Bill, from the Corporation of Gateshead;—ayainst the NorrH CHESHIRE 
Warer Bill, from the Stockport District Water- Works Co. ;—against the Not- 
TINGHAM Gas Bill, from the Nottingham Town Lighting Committee;— 
inst the Ponrypripp Water Bill, from Robert Oliver Jones and George 
mas Clark; against the SourH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bill, from the 
Marquis of Anglesea; Charles Forster; and the London and North-Western 
Railway Co.;—against tie Wxirny Waren Bill, from George Hudson;— 
inst the WispecH Warer Bill, from Henry Villebois and Sir Thomas 
re, Bart. ;—and against the WREXHAM WATER Bill, from Thomas Lloyd 
Fitzhugh; Simon Yorke and others; the Wrexham Local Board; and 
inhabitants and ratepayers of Wrexham. 





WEDNESDAY, Fes. 24. 

Petitions were deposited against the CuireRN Hits WareEr Bill, from 
the Aylesbury and Buckingham Railway Co.; and the Grand Junction 
Canal Co.;—against the DuBLIN ImpRovEMENT Bill, from the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers Gas Co.; the Dublin Chamber of Commerce and others; 
and merchants, &c., of Dublin:—against the EpinsurGH AND LEITH 
SEWERAGE Bill, from the North British Railway Co.; and Incorporation of 
Bakers of Edinburgh and others;—and against the Srockport District 
Water Biil, from the London and North-Western Railway Company. 





Tuursbay, Fes. 25. ‘ 
Petitions were deposited against the BeLFAst WATER Bill (praying that 
the Standing Orders might not be dispensed with) from the ratepayers and 
inhabitants of Belfast;—against the Eprssurcu AND LeirH SEWERAGE 
Bill, from owners of property in Edinburgh; the Caledonian Railway Co.; 
and owners and occupiers of property affected by the Bill ;—and against the 
Stockton axp MippiesporoveH WATER Bill, from George Skinner. 
The Sournwark and VAUXHALL WatTeER Bill was referred to a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Charles 
Forster, and Mr. Clay, who sat on Tuesday, March 1, at three o'clock. 
The Tunsripce WELLs Gas Bill was referred to a committee, consisting 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Charles Forster, and Mr. Alder- 
man Salomons, who sat on Tuesday, March 1, at three o’clock. ~ 
The Fo.kesrone Water Bill was referred to a committee, consisting of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Sir Brooke Bridges, 
who sat on Thursday, March 3, at half-past one o'clock. 
The Mattock Barn Warer Bill was referred to a committee, consisting 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Lord George Caven- 
dish, who sat on Thursday, March 1, at half-past one o'clock. 


Frimay, Fes. 26. 

Cuertsry District Gas Bill.—Order for second reading read and dis- 
charged, and Bill withdrawn. 
The Standing Orders Committee reported that in the case of the BELFAsT 
Water Bill the Standing Orders ought not to be dispensed with. 
The County and General Gas Consumers Co. withdrew their petition 
against the Cuertsey Gas Bill. 
The Dover Gas Bill was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Sir Brooke Bridges. 
The Ipswicn Gas Bill was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Cobbold. 
The Kineston-upon-THames Gas Bill was referred to a committee, 
es of the. Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. 

cock 





SaTuRDAY, Fes. 27. 


A petition was deposited against the Stockton AND MIDDLESBOROUGH 
Warer Bill, from the South Stockton District Local Board of Health. 


Monpay, Fes. 29. 
Petitions were deposited against the Stockton AND MIDDLESBOROUGH 
WATER Bill, from the Corporation of Middlesborough ; owners, &c. (John 
Mickell and others); and the Corporation of Stockton. v 
_ The London and North-Western Railway Company withdrew their peti- 
tion against the AsHToN-UNDER-LYNE and STALYBRIDGE WATER Bill. 
The CHERTSEY Gas Bill was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Briscoe. 





Turspay, Marcu 1. 
The SourHWArK AND VAUXHALL WATER Bill was reported. 





TuurspAy, Marcu 3. 
The Ipswicn Gas, FoLKEsTONE Water, CHERTSEY Gas, and Dover 
Gas Bills were reported. 
The Kinaston-uron-THAmes Gas Bill was reported without amendment, 
and ordered to be read a third time. 
The Lea Brince Districr Gas and the Norrurveetr District Gas 
Bills were referred to a committee, consisting of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. Craufurd. 
The HunrinGpon AND GopMANCHESTER Gas Bill was referred to a 
committee, consisting of the Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Kinnaird, 
and Mr. T. Baring. 





Fripay, Marcu 4. 

The Cuiurern Hits Warer Bill.—The order that the Bill be com- 
mitted was read and discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 
The petition for additional provision to the Sourn STAFFORDSHIRE WATER 
Bill was referred to the Examiners. 
The WrexHam Water Bill was reported. 
The petition of Peter Ormrod against the Lancaster Loca BoarD oF 
Heatrs Bill was withdrawn. 
The Lancaster Loca Boarp ov Hearn Bill was referred to a com- 
rag —s of the Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and 

. Garne 














HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Before Mr. Loneriewp, chairman; and Messrs. FELLOwEs, SALOMON, 
CuirForD, and Morrison.) 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALYBRIDGE (CORPORAT IONS) 

WATER BILL. : 
Monpay, Fes. 29, 1864. 


Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. BurRKE, and Mr. Hotker, appeared for the pro- 
moters; Serjeant Betvasis and Mr. W1LKiNson for the Dukinfield Water- 
Works Company; Mr. Mitwarp for the Dukinfield Board of Health; Mr. 
McIntyre for the corporation of Stockport; Mr Somerset and Mr. JoHn- 
STONE for the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company; 
Mr. Munpr 1 for the Earl of Stamford; and Mr. Monk, Q.C., Mr. CALVERT, 
Q.C-, Mr. WetsBy, Mr. V. Harcourt, and Mr. Wesstrex, for various mill- 
owners and others, petitioners against the bill. There were also several 
petitions upon which no appearances were entered. 

Mr. Denison said this was a bill for obtaining powers for the better sup- 
ply of the inhabitants of the two adjacent wees of Ashton and Staly- 
bridge with water, the present arrangements for such supply being very 
inefficient. The borough of ne tee was partly in the township of 
Dukinfield and partly in the parish of Ashton; and, in addition to Staly- 
bridge and Ashton, it was also proposed to supply the hamlet of Mosely on 
the north and a portion of the township of Dukinfield. The population of 
Ashton was about 35,000 and Stalybridge 25,000; the portion of Dukinfield 
included in the bill about 6000 and Mosely about 5400. In 1835 a water 
company for the supply of Ashton was established, and at that time there 
was no corporation in either of the towns. Since then, municipal powers 
were acquired by both Ashton and Stalybridge. It was expected that the 
future demand — the water-works would be the supply of abont 25,000 
people, but it had, in fact, at the present time to supply about twice that 
number. In 1855 the corporation of Ashton obtained an Act empowering them 
to purchase the water-works; and since that period they had been supply- 
ing the district as far as the capacity of the works enabled them. The deti- 
7 of supply arose not only from the increased demand upon the works, 
but also from the circumstance that they had lost one important source. 
The consequence was that they had been driven to the necessity of getting 
water by pumping from a coal-pit, which water was very hard, and ex- 
tremely unfit for domestic use. Stalybridge had no water-works of its 
own; but in 1846 the Improvement Commissioners there entered into an 
agreement with the Dukinfield Water Company to give them a supply from 
their works, which were established in 1836. This arrangement was ultra 
vires, but, as no one interfered, it had worked well, and might have conti- 
nued to do so but for the deficiency in quantity, and the badness of the 
quality, of the water. The terms of the agreement were that the company 
should pay £17. 10s. a year for the privilege of being allowed to break up 
the streets, lay mains, and supply water to the inhabitants; but they were 
to acquire no right under the arrangement to apply for parliamentary 
powers themselves, nor to oppose the commissioners should they thereafter 
promote a bill to establish works of their own. The company had a reser- 
voir at Knott Hill, but the stream from which that was formerly filled had 
been abandoned, and thus the company had been deprived of a yearly sup- 
ply of 50 million gallons, and the ae pit from which they now pumped 
water yielded only 35 million gallons. The rapid increase in the population 
of the district had necessitated a further and better water supply; and the 
source to which the promoters of this bill looked was called the Swineshaw 
Brook. Its drainage was about 1290 acres and the corporation believed that 
it would furnish an adequate quantity of first-rate water. The Dukinfield 
Company obtained their water from a district of highly cultivated land, 
which suggested many causes of contamination which did not appertain to 
moor land such as that which it was now proposed to go to. The company 
had four reservoirs—two at a high and two at a low level; but even with 
these resources they were unable to supply some parts of the borough of 
Stalybridge, and their gathering-ground was only 330 acres. The bill pro- 
posed that the corporations should supply so much of the township of Dukin- 
field as lay within the borough of Ashton, comprising a population of about 
10,000 inhabitants, which would still leave to the existing company the supply 
of as many persons as their existing works were capable of. In 1856 there 
was an inquiry made by Mr. Ranger, an officer of the Board of Health, into 
the water supply of Dukinfield and Ashton, and he reported that there 
being a deficiency for the wants of the inhabitants, the company had en- 
tered into arrangements with the corporation of Manchester to furnish 
them from their Bodley reservoir with about 20 million gallons annually. 
This also was an arrangement ultra vires, and one which the corporation 
of Manchester, from the increased population of that city, or the demands 
of the outlying districts—which, by their Act of last session, they were re- 
quired to supply—might, at any time, be under the necessity of putting an 
end to. Mr. Ranger’s report showed that the supply was at the rate of 40 
gallons per house daily, which, taking the average of five persons in each, 
give only 8 gallons per head, whereas it was now generally admitted that it 
should not be less than 20 gallons. He also reported that the quality of the 
water was very inferior. The plan now proposed for adoption had been 
under discussion for two or three years, and he (Mr. Denison) believed this 
was the first instance of two corporations combining for the purpose of ob- 
taining an efficient water supply. Several petitions had been presented 
against the bill; most of them being from millowners, who complained of 
the proposed abstraction of water from the Swineshaw Brook as likely to 
be prejudical to their interests. At the present moment there were no 
compensation clauses in the bill, because it was thought better to leave 
them out until the bill was in committee; but the promoters were prepared 
to meet all these cases. Lord Stamford had presented a petition; it was not in 
the nature of an opposing, but rather a watching, petition, and there would 
be no trouble in dealing with that. The total storeage of the proposed re- 
servoirs would be 72 million gallons. As he had stated, the —— ares 
to be taken was 1290 acres. The average rainfall was 38 inches, and allowing 
for evaporation, &c., there was left 27 inches for use, which worked out to 
780 million gallons per annum. The estimate for these works, which had 
been prepared by Mr. Blackburn, was £112,000, and in that sum was 
included £10,000 for preliminary expenses. There was a petition against 
the bill from the ratepayers of the borough of Stalybridge, but it was only 
signed by about 20 persons out of a body of 25,000; 6 of these 20 
were shareholders in the Dukinfield Water Company, and the rateable 
value which the 20 represented bore but a very small proportion to that 
of the rest of the inhabitants of the borough. The burden of their petition 
was an objection to the rates of the borough being levied for the supply of 
the out district of Mosely. Now it ——— that the present scheme was 
the only prudent one for the supply of that hamlet, and as the inhabitants 
would be charged a proper price for the water the b rates would not 
be affected by the outlay. ‘The petition of the Dukinfield Water Company 
set forth that the petitioners had expended a large sum of money upon their 
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works, and their object seemed-to be that the promoters should purchase 
their andertaking.. The petition.of the Dukinfield Local Board of Health, 
to ® great extent, contradicted the petition of the water company, for 
it that the present supply of water to Dukinfield was defi- 
cient, and it alleged, in addition, that the gathering-ground proposed 
to be taken by this bill was essential to the supply of their district 
If such was the case, it was somewhat surprising that they had never 
availed themselves of their power to secure it. Then came the petition of 
the borough of Stockport, which told the story of the Etherow, which the 
chairman of the committee would remember to have heard last session. 
But Stockport was some miles below, on the Tame, having a total drainage- 
area on that river, as well as on the Etherow, of 128,000 acres: the promoters 

proposed to inte the drainage of 12,000 acres. The petition of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company set forth 
that the petitioners were the owners of the Ashton Canal, which obtained 
a portion of its supply from the Swineshaw Brook. This supply, however, 
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| clothes which were washed in it. 


was subject to some peculiar conditions. It appeared that, under an old | 


Act of 


arliament, the company were entitled to make a dam 96 feet wide | 


across the river Tame; but that was not the water which they were to | 


take. Above this dam they were entitled to make a side-dam, in the 
nature of a by-wash, at right angles to the former, and 3 inches higher 
than it; and from this side-dam they were entitled to take whatever ran 
over—so that, in fact, they only got the surplus water; and it must be 
stated that they had never yet made either of the dams. The other peti- 
tions against the bill were from land and mill owners, whose cases either 
called for no special legislation, or would be met by the compensation 
clauses which, at the proper time, it was proposed to insert. 


Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, examined by Mr. Burke. 


I reside at Ashton-under-Lyne, and am a cotton manufacturer. I am 
the owner of extensive mills and cottage property in the borough, and 
employ in my business a a number of workmen. I am an alderman of 
the borough, and since 1855 have been chairman of the Water-Works Com- 
mittee. In 1855 the corporation purchased the water-works. The district 
which they are empowered to supply extends over the whole borough, but 
only about two-thirds have been supplied. They supply the borough of 
Ashton, and the hamlets of Hurst and Ordenshaw, but that does not comprise 
the whole of the — of Ashton. After the corporation purchased the 
works, they lost the supply from a spring near the Knott Hill reservoir, by 
the sinking of some coal-pits in the neighbourhood; and, in consequence of 
that, and the increase of the population, they were obliged, 3 or 4 years 
ago, to resort, to pumping from a coal-pit in the town. The water thus 
obtained is mixed with, the other water, and sent out to the inhabitants. 
It is very hard water, and there is great complaint of it. It is found to 
corrode the pipes, and after a while it changes colour. There is a general 
feeling in the town that we ought to have a better supply of water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: I have taken an active part in the 
promotion of this bill, I know Mr. Harrison’s works; they are close to one 
of the proposed reservoirs. As one of the committee appointed to watch 
this bill, I called twice on that gentleman on the subject, but did not see 
him. That is the only attempt which has been made to communicate with 
him. His works are very extensive, but I do not know how many persons 
he employs, nor the quantity of water he requires in his business. I am 
not aware that, if this scheme is sanctioned, the larger portion of the water 
he now has will be taken from him. 

By Mr. Wesster: I know Messrs. Hoole and Sons bleach-works; they 
are very extensive. I suppose that a supply of pure water is necessary for 
them. There has been no compunication made to them. 

By Mr. Monk: No communication has been made to Mr. Kennedy with 
respect to compensation. 

By Serjeant Betvasis: I am aware that the plan proposed includes the 
supply of the whole of the borough of Stalybridge, and in it the supply of 
a population of 10,000 now supplied by the Dukinfield Water Company. I 
am not aware that any communication has been made to that company. 

By Mr. Wetssy: The petitioners on the Tame and Mersey are large 
manufacturers at Stockport, with one exception. I understand that it is 
proposed to give them compensation. 

By Mr. Jounstone: The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company are the owners of the Ashton Canal. I do not know whether 
they have had any notice of this application to Parliament. I know that 
the Swineshaw Brook is a small tributary of the Tame—the Carr Brook is 
a much larger tributary. The rights of the canal company are so difficult 
of exercise that I do not consider they are entitled to compensation. They 
can only take the water under such peculiar circumstances that the injury 
to them will be very trifling. Ido not know that they have ever set up a 
weir. I believe the whole of the Swineshaw Brook now goes either into 
the Huddersfield Canal or the Tame. 

By Mr. Somerset: No communication has been made to Mr. James 
Howard on the subject of this application. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: We propose to introduce clauses for the com- 
pensation of the millowners. I believe the better course is to give them a 
constant supply of water during the working hours of the day. The question 
of the expediency of taking the Swineshaw Brook has been agitated for a long 
time, and the pers have had the opportunity of communicating their 
objections to the Town Council. I have never heard of any such objections 
except from the Stockport petitioners. 

Mr. John Galt, examined by Mr. HoLKeEr. 

I am a surgeon at Ashton and the mayor of the borough. I have been 
a member of the Town Council for ten years, and am acquainted with the 
wants of the inhabitants with respect to water. That which is obtained 
from the coal-pit is much complained of; it is very hard and stains the linen 
washed in it. After standing some time there is a reddish deposit. I think 
rs — desirable there should be a larger and purer supply of water for the 

istrict. 

By Serjeant Betiasis: The corporation resorted to the borough pit after 
they purchased the water-works. The water which formerly came into 
the Knott Hill reservoir was moderately good. 

By Mr. Monk: I have never heard that a scheme proposed by Mr. Bate- 
man was sanctioned by Parliament for taking water from the Swineshaw 
Brook. I do not know that Parliament imposed such conditions as to 
compensation as to render that scheme impracticable. 

By Mr. Mitwarp: I have not gone into the details of this plan suf- 
ficiently to be able to state the quantity of water that would be obtained 
from the Swineshaw. We have had reports from the engineer upon the 
subject, which have been discussed. 

Mr. George Smethurst, examined by Mr. Dentson. 


I am an alderman of the borough of Ashton. Our firm are makers of 
machinery there. I know that the water is bad for drinking purposes, 
especially at certain periods of the year. It is good enough for manufac- 
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* | 
I have heard complaints of | 
pro- 





turing purposes. I do not use it at my house. 
its being discoloured, and of there being a great deficiency in quantity. 
By the Cuarrman: The inhabitants generally are in favour of the 
posed scheme. There has been no meeting called to oppose it. 
Mr. John Wild, examined by Mr. Dentson. if 
I have been manager of the Ashton Water-Works since they were first | 
established by the company in 1836. I superintended the making of the! 
reservoirs and the laying down of the pipes. The latter have been gradually | 
extended, and we now supply about 45,000 people. The water which for- | 


i 
| 


i 
if 


merly came in at the head of the Knott Hill reservoir was 52 million gallons || 


ayear. That is now entirely wasted, and we have to depend upon the} 


borough pit. We pump from that pit during eight months in the year, and |; 


the yield is about 56,000 gallons per day. Complaints have been made o! 
its quality, and persons have threatened to prosecute us for spoiling the 


——v of water sent out from the reservoir; it was 400,000 gallons a day. 
p the 13th and 15th of this month (February) I took the quavtity sup- 
plied from the borough pit; it was 56,000 gallons. Including all our pre- 


sent sources of supply, we are only able to give the inhabitants at the rate 


of 11 gallons per head per day. 


In 1858 I made a calculation of the |; 


By Mr. Harcourt: The water discharged at present goes into the Tame: 


I am not aware that any goes into the Ashton Canal. We propose to take 
the whole of the Swineshaw Brook, which at present flows into the Hudders- , 
field Canal or Tame; the Huddersfield Canal goes into the Ashten. The 


water which is discharged from the sewers will go away at a lower level, | | 


and not find its way into the Ashton Canal. } 

By Mr. Wesster: The water of the Swineshaw Brook is very pure. | 
know that attempts have been made to appropriate that water, but they | 
have been given up. I do not know the amount of compensation which 
the 5 of the plans were required to give. ‘ 

By Mr. Wetssy: Mr. Batemen in 1855 proposed to appropriate this water 
and he made a report upon the subject. Lam not aware that he declines 
to give evidence upon this bill. al : ; 

By Serjeant Bextasis: I have had nothing to do with the laying down of 
the present scheme. | 


Mr. Robert Hopwood, examined by Mr. BurkKE. 
I have been mayor of Stalybridge since 1861. 1am in practice as a sur-| 
geon and am a licentiate of the College of Physicians. I think the water is 
very bad in quality and very deficient in quantity. For years we have 
had complaints on the subject. The water contains a large quantity of 
animal and vegetable matter in various stages of decomposition, and, in my 
opinion, it is quite unfit for drinking or culinary purposes. I have examined 
it microscopically: its colour is brown and there is much animal and vege- 
table life in it. Chaser the source from which it is obtained; a large pro- 


portion of the gathering-ground is composed of farms ina high state of|! 


cultivation. I have found the water considerably impregnated with clay 
and soil sometimes. Asa medical man, I think its use is prejudicial to 
health. Those of the inhabitants who cannot afford filters make small 
flannel bags and tie them over their water-taps. I have had these bags 
brought to my surgery, and, on examining them, I have found on the inside 
a dirty brown matter, which smelled most offensive. The water is very | 
bad in taste. I have shown these bags to Mr. Drinkwater, the manager of 
the works. Whenever I use the water myself, I filter it. I often find large 
aquatic beetles in it. At times, the water is so bad that I have to go toa 
neighbouring pump for my supply. The company buy some of their water 
from the Manchester corporation; that is better than the other, but there | 
is a large quantity of refuse brought with it through the pipes. The com- | 
pany are not able to supply all parts of the district with Manchester water. | 
as they cannot fill their top cistern from that source. It is in the power of 
the Manchester corporation to stop that supply at any time. The com- 
plaints which have been generally made have led us to turn our attention 
to obtaining a better supply. We made application to the borough autho- | 
rities of Manchester, and they stated that they could supply us in bulk if) 
we made a reservoir for a three months consumption; but, on taking the 
necessary measurements, we found that we could not make a reservoir at a 
higher level than the present one; so that we should still be unable to sup- | 
py the whole of the district. The general opinion is that the Swineshaw | 

rook is the best source of supply for both towns. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CaALverT: The population we propose to supply 
is about 25,000. We have allowed 20 gallons per head per day for domestic 
and other purposes. I know that it has been frequently intended to take 
the Swineshaw brook, but, from some cause or other, it has been abandoned. 

By Serjeant Bevuasis: I have found plenty of infusoria and vegetable 
matter in a state of decomposition in the water. The first microscopic 
examination I made was of the refuse matter contained in the flannel 
bags. Since this scheme was broached, I have had samples of the water | 
at present supplied brought to me as drawn from the tap, and I have, 
found that the sediment in that was of the same character. I do not) 
know whether there is any plan for filtering the water. If it were not for, 
the Dukinfield company no part of Ashton would be at present supplied. | 
In some parts of the borough the supply is a constant one under pressure, | 
except in times of drought. I understand the plan now before the com- 
mittee is to be of the same kind. I am aware there is a clause in the bill 
which says “The water supplied under this Act need not be constantly | 
laid on under pressure, nor be continuously supplied;’’ but I know our | 
calculation is that we are to have a constant supply. 

By Mr. Wessrer: There are print and dye works upon this brook. The 
question of giving compensation has been frequently considered, but I do | 
not know that any offer has been made to the manufacturers. 

The CHAirMAN: Mr. Denison has admitted that the manufacturers, as | 
far as they are interested, have a right to compensation. 

Mr. Monk: But to this moment he has not told us what the promoters} 
intend to do. | 

The Cuarrman: On the contrary, he has admitted the rights of the | 
parties most fully, and suggested that the better plan was to give them a| 
constant supply. 

Mr. Wessrer: It is a most unusual thing, and I think I may say an 
unprecedented thing, to introduce a bill of this kind without compensation 
clauses. 


The CuHatrman: We all understand that the rights of the parties to a|| 


constant supply are admitted. 

Cross-exemination continued: The proposition, so far as I know, is to 
send down constantly one-third of the present supply. 

Mr. Denison: During working hours. 

By Mr. Mitwarp: The whole district with the existing means cannot 
be supplied from the Dukinfield works. The water from the Swineshaw 
does not now go into Dukinfield proper; it cuts the boundary of the town- 
ship. By natural position it is as much entitled to the water as we are. 
Mosely is higher up the country, and above the level of Dukinfield. The 
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larger proportion of the hamlet has no water supply, and the inhabitants 
are very anxious to get one. We have had no intimation that any of them 
are dissatisfied with the proposed scheme. We put into the notices of in- 
tended applications to Parliament, that we should supply Dukinfield if they 
asked for it. It depends upon the quantity of water required for compen- 
sation whether we should have enough for Dukinfield; I think there is 
some little doubt abont it. If Mosely were left out of the scheme, there 
would be sufficient. Mosely might be supplied from Carr Brook; but there 
is no other source, I believe, from which Dukinfield could be supplied. 

By the Commirrre: Dukinfield proper have taken no steps to appro- 
priate the Swineshaw, and as long as there was no competition they were 
jcontent. If they filtered their water, there would be no necessity for the 
flannel bags. 

By Mr. MunpELL: There would be a large amount of compensation re- 
quired by the millowners on Carr Brook, if that water were taken for the 
supply of Mosely. 

Mr. John Bailey, examined by Mr. HoLKer. 

I am a town councillor of Stalybridge, and keep the White Hart Inn. I 
have about 13 houses in the borough. I know that the present supply of 
water is insufficient, and its quality bad My inn is frequented by com- 
mercial travellers, who complain of it. We cannot use it for domestic 
purposes without filtering, and even then my guests complain that it smells, 
especially in the summer time. There is a pump at the town-hall, and we 
have to send there for water todrink. There is not a sufficient pressure of 
water from the works in case of fire. I have known the bellman to be sent 
round to warn the inhabitants not to use the water, it was so bad. The 
land from which it is obtained is highly cultivated, and the manure used is 
principally night-soil. 

By Serjeant BeL.asts: There is no other water in the town to extinguish 
fires with, except that supplied by the company. I have seen the windows 
of the town-hall washed by the pressure of the water in the hose of the 
"aaa That is not 20 or 30 feet higher than any of the mills in the 
place. 

The Cuarrman: The committee think that it is useless to go further 
with this particular class of evidence. Subject to what may be said on the 
other side, they are unanimously of opinion that the general evidence of 
insufficient supply and defective quality is complete; and they are ready to 
hear any scientific evidence you may wish to bring, to satisfy them as to 
the propriety of the scheme for remedying the evils complained of. 





Turspay, Marcu 1, 
John George Blackburn, Esq., examined by Mr. BurKE: 

I am one of the engineers of the project before the committee. Iam 
thoroughly well acquainted with all the locality proposed to be supplied by 
the works. Mr. Emmott is associated with me in this scheme. We have 
acted under the direction of the corporations of Ashton and Stalybridge. 
We propose to make 4 reservoirs on the first tributary of the river Tame, 
which is the Swineshaw. The river Tame proper takes its rise on the 
‘ridge of hills which, near that spot, separates Lancashire from York- 
shire. The source of the Tame is about 13 miles from Stalybridge, along 
the course of the river. The gathering-ground of the Swineshaw Brook 
reservoirs, from a point where the Ashton Canal crosses the Tame, between 
Ashton and Stalybridge, northward, is 25,000 acres; and there are 37,000 
acres of gathering-ground southward, down to the town of Stockport, 
where there isa junction between the Tame and the Mersey. Our works 
would be 23 miles from Stalybridge. We have 4 reservoirs at Swineshaw 
Brook, that we may have the means of storing all the surplus water that 
would arise from thut quantity of gathering-ground. In flood-times, a 
large quantity of water comes from the gathering-ground, which may be 
stored without detriment to anybody. That is the case about the district 
of Manchester generally. A large quantity of the water which comes at 
flood-times is not only unnecessary for the works on the stream, but is 
injurious to them. We may impound that water without detriment to the 
works. I have had gaugings taken continuously, over several months, in 
different streams, for the purpose of showing the effect of the rainfall 
upon those streams. On one stream, called the Pythorn, which does 
not run into the Tame, we found that the minimum flow was 25 
eubic feet per minute, and the maximum flow of the same stream was 1560 
cubic feet, showing a difference of 1 to 62, or 62 times the quantity of water 
coming down in time of flood that comes down in time of drought. That 
is an analogous case to the Swineshaw. In the Tomclough, the minimum 
flow was 4} cubic feet per minute, and the maximum 369 cubic feet per 
minute, giving a ratio of 1 to 87. The next stream is called the Brushes- 
clough stream, the minimum flow of which was 3} cubic feet, and the 
maximum 419 cubic feet per minute, the ratio being 1 to 112. The fourth 
is the Beesom Hill stream. The minimum flow there was 3} cubic feet, and 
the maximum 349 cubic feet, the ratio being 1 to 100, and the average 1 in 
90. The gathering-ground is precipitous. The soil is chiefly uncultivated, 
and, in a great measure, covered with heather. That is the description of 
gathering-ground from which I should expect to derive a good supply of 
water. Itis the best description of gathering-ground that is available for 
the procuring of water for the supply of towns. I cannot say that the 
Swineshaw Brook is subject to the same variations and floods as the other 
brooks, but it is of the same character as the others. The capacity of the 
first or higher Swineshaw reservoir is 23,250 cubic feet. There are nearly 
63 gallons to the cubic foot. The capacity of the lower Swineshaw reser- 
voir is 10,800,000 cubic feet; that of the Brushes reservoir 9 millions; and 
that of the Walker Wood reservoir 23,220,000 cubic feet. The total is 
66,300,000 cubic feet; and it may be increased to 72 millions. I have esti- 
mated the rainfall over the gathering-ground from which we derive that 
supply at 38 inches, without loss by evaporation. In this case, I have 
allowed rather less than is usually allowed for the loss by absorption and 
evaporation, because, from the nature of the district, I thought there would 
be less than usual; and, therefore, instead of taking off one-third, I have 
taken off only 11 inches. That would give 27 inches of available rainfall. 
I divide that into 3 parts, two-thirds being for the inhabitants, and one- 
third for the millowners. The total available quantity produced would be 
126,432,906 feet. The two-thirds would be sufficient to supply 72,000 in- 
habitants, giving them 20 gallons each per day for consumption and for the 
purposes of the town. That quantity has been generally considered to be 
sufficient. The remaining one-third we propose to send down to the mill- 
owners and manufacturers during 12 hours of every working day—that is, 
307 days a year, after deducting Sundays and general holidays. We should 
store up in our reservoirs whatever surplus water may come down, for the 
purpose of distributing it equally to millowners and others. We should be 
enabled to send water down to the mills at the rate of 190% cubic feet per 
piminute. I have had very great experience with regard to compensation in 
other cases. One-third is the usual allowance for compensation. It has 
| always been found that millowners have been placed in a better position 











with one-third regularly supplied than they were when they had the stream 
without the works. In order to avail themselves of the excessive flow, 
they would have to make storeage-reservoirs for themselves. If they did 
not, they would lose the surplus. Surplus water in passing by mills injures 
the works. We should provide for a regular supply during times of drought, 
and that is the time when 4 stream is most important to millowners. In 
cases where compensation has been given, one-third has been the total 
amount which the millowners have received. There is, in this particular 
case, @ peculiarity which will be of great advantage to the millowners below 
Ashton. The water, after being used in the town of Ashton or Stalybridge, 
as the case may be, will flow again into the Tame, so that those mills 
which are situated below Stalybridge and Ashton will get not only the one- 
third, but they will get also the two-thirds, or such proportion of it as is 
not actually consumed. There are some works where they will not obtain 
the additional supply I have referred to. They will be placed in the posi- 
tion of ordinary millowners on an ordin compensated stream. Suc- 
cessive engineers seeking for water in this district have adopted this 
Swineshaw Brook. The water will be of a much better quality than they 
now have at Stalybridge. It is much better than that which has been pro- 
cured for Manchester. The present mains and pipes of the Ashton Water- 
Works may be retained in use. My estimates are—for land and compensa- 
tion, £14,587 ; reservoirs and works, £66,880; main-pipes and valves, £20,533 ; 
parliamentary and other expenses, and sundries, £10,000. The last item I 
supply from experience. The totai is £112,000. By the provisions of the 
bill, the two corporations are to furnish the money, Ashton contributing 
£53,474. 10s., and Stalybridge contributing £55,525. 10s. The general 
reason for Stalybridge giving more than Ashton is that Ashton is supplied 
with main-pipes, while Stalybridge is not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CaLvert: I have contemplated the possibility 
of making these works for about six months. I have been round Mr. 
Harrison's works; but on application for information from Mr. Harrison he 
refused to give any. I do not define any of the four reservoirs simply 
as service-reservoirs. The compensation is to come out of any of the 
four. They are all in a gorge. 1 do not know the population of Mill- 
brook, but it is nothing like 3000. I do not know many hands are em- 
ployed there. The distance from the lowest reservoir to Mr. Harrison’s 
works is 58 chains. The gorge down which the waters run is a wedge. I 
cannot tell you the height of the hills on each side, but I can find it out by 
the Ordnance map. I think it is very probable that there are gorges in 
that part of the country as narrow as the one at Swineshaw. There are 
several gorges bearing the same character as the Swineshaw valley. It is 
not a particularly rocky gorge that would make it pre-eminently different 
from the others. There is not the smallest danger of reservoirs of this kind 
bursting in a flood. There was a case at Holmfirth in which there wasa 
sudden flood, and the overflow had been allowed to get out of order. The 
water came over the side and washed the bank down. Railway viaducts 
sometimes give way, but it is not often that reservoir banks give way so as 
to cause danger. The foundation of the hills is limestone grit, and all 
along the valley we see it coming to the surface at intervals. The founda- 
tion of the reservoirs will be upon some solid material, and in this valley 
we avoid that which is a fruitful source of damage to reservoir embank- 
ments—the building of those embankments on the drift of the valley. If 
you build on that, the foundation is unsound, and it often happens that the 
bank slips, in consequence of the foundation not being able to stand the 
pressure. The enbankmentsare about 24 feet wide at the top. They have 
a slope on the inside of 3 to 1, and on the outside of 2to1. The material 
of which they are to be formed is stone and gravel and earth from the 
inside of the reservoir. I may describe the material as stone and shale, 
marl and soil. The actual pressure on the centre of the wall will be about 
20 tons on the square yard. I have made reservoirs, but not for large 
works like this. I cannot say, of my own knowledge, whether a communica- 
tion has taken place with Mr. Bateman about that reservoir. ] know one bank 
has settled. I do not know that Mr. Bateman gave up the Swineshaw Brook 
on account of its being incompetent to supply sufficient compensation to 
the millowners. I know, as a fact, that several schemes have been pro- 
posed, and that I have had Mr. Bateman’s and Mr. Cowley’s plans in my 
office; but I do not know why they have been given up. I have not ex- 
plored, by boring, the ground where I propose to put my reservoirs. I think 
it is not necessary. The total population I propose to provide for is 79,000. 
Our scheme will supply 72,000, and the Knott Hill reservoir will supply 
24,000 additional, making 96,000, allowing for an increase of about 20 per 
cent. on the present population. I have not considered the ratio of increase 
during the last 10 years. 

By the Commirree: The material with which I propose to make the 
embankment is very good.. Many of the difficulties in the Manchester 
Water-Works and others have arisen in consequence of the puddle-wall 
slipping. The thickness of the puddle-wall in the new works will be from 
15 to 24 feet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WessteR: The depth of water in the reservoir 
will be about 60 feet. ‘The water will of course rise and fall. It is not 
probable that it will ever be quite dry, but it is possible that it will some- 
times have only a small quantity of water in it. The storeage of these 
reservoirs is rather larger than usual; but that is in consequence of the 
heavy nature of the district, and the greater necessity for providing for the 
taking in of the floods. I am not prepared to say that they are sufficiently 
large to store water from one year to another. I do not think anybody 
can answer that question. We have not gauged the district. I have de- 
rived my estimate of the rainfall from observation of the rainfall in other 
districts. I know that the rainfall differs much in mountain districts con- 
tiguous to each other. I think it is extremely probable that the actual 
quantity of rainfall in the Swineshaw valley was printed on a parliamentary 
paper at 59%, inches, because at that time the rainfall of the district was not 
understood. If it was so stated it was incorrect. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Mitwarp: The population of Mosely is about 
5000. I do not know the population of Dukinfield. Mosely is considerably 
higher in level than the river Tame. - We propose to take the water and 
carry up-hill, exactly in the same way as is done in other districts. The 
water which we now propose to take is one of the natural sources of 
supply for Dukinfield. The only reason why we propose to leave out 
Dukinfield, and take the water up the valley to Mosely, is that Ashton- 
under-Lyne is at present empowered to supply Mosely under an existing 
Act. It would never do to make a reservoir from Carr Brook to supply 
Mosely by itself. With regard to Dukinfield, I think that, if there were 
not certain circumstances connected with that place, its geographical 
position would entitle it to be supplied from these works at the same time 
as Ashton-under-Lyne. The only reason which I know why it should not 
be included in this scheme is the existence of works to supply it already. 
I think those existing works may be improved, if the district to be supplied 
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is reduced. It is impossible to supply Mosely from Knott Hill, and I think 
that the Oldham Water-Works are not in a position to supply it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: The Oldham works are nearly 
finished. Two of the streams are finished, and the compensation water 
has been going down for a year or two. Those works are 10 miles off. 
know Mr. Howard’s works. They are 200 or 300 feet nearer to the reservoir 
than Mr. Harrison’s. There are comparatively few storeage-reservoirs down 
the Tame. I am aware that Mr. Howard: has a storeage-reservoir for his 
works. There is a difference of level of about 70 or 80 feet between Mr. 
Howard’s works and the lowest reservoir. The distance between the two is 
about a quarter of a mile. I know that upon the side of one of the reser- 
voirs which I propose to make there has been one which gave way under 
the floods of 1799. In 1857 there was a flood, but not through the bursting 
ofa reservoir. I do not know anything about that particular flood, or its 
effect on the Swineshaw Brook. 

By the CuarrMan: Large reservoirs, properly constructed, would tend 
to check the damage done by floods. All the reservoirs will be of the same 
solidity. The embankment of the reservoir which burst in 1799 requires 
only a a inspection to show that it was very improperly con- 
structed. hen it was made it did not have the advantage and the expe- 
rience acquired during the last 60 years. I think that by these works Mr. 
Howard and Mr. Harrison will be relieved from their danger from floods. 
Floods in those districts are generally confined to the breaking of a thunder- 
cloud in a little valley, and they are almost confined to the — 

By Serjeant Betiasis: The supply-reservoir for Ashton will send its 
water into the Knott Hill reservoir, but I do not think it needs to do so for 
the purpose of subsidence. I do not think that the general quality of the 
water will be affected by peat. There will be shale and marl. When the 
upper reservoir is filled, and it happens to be turbid at the time it is filled, 
then of course the turbid water will come down into the second reservoir; 
but the flood-reservoir, whatever may be its condition, comes from the 
upper reservoir into the second reservoir. I have no fear of the water 
which is delivered being turbid. If all circumstances combined so that 
there was such an immense flood that the top reservoir was filled, and that 
the water became turbid, then it must, of course, in that state flow into the 
second reservoir; but that is a very unlikely state of things. Clay and 
shale will not render the water unwholesome. The upper reservoir is a 
protection to the purity of the water. That being a large reservoir, con- 
taining 23} millions of cubic feet, it must be an extraordinary state of 
things to get that reservoir into such a condition as to deteriorate the water 
in the reservoir below. In times of flood the water in the second reservoir 
might be gathered independently. The water is sometimes rendered dark 
from the heather. There may be a little turbidity in the upper reservoir, 
but it will be very small in comparison with the quantity of water in it. 
The second reservoir is filled partially by feeders which run on the side of 
the hill, and in the passage of the water down these feeders it purifies itself. 
| The works can be made to supply water continuously, but it is not de- 
| sirable to have it made compulsory by the bill. We wish to avoid that, to 
| prevent litigious persons from bringing actions against the corporation if 
| the water happened to be turned off for any purpose. 
| By the Cuarman: There will be no comparison between the worst 
| water we shall supply and the best that is now supplied by the present 
| works; the pressure will be 30 feet higher. 
| _ By Mr. Monk: Clause 33 of the bill, which provides that the corporations 
shall not be required to supply water at higher levels than are —— by 
| the present company, is a very proper clause, because at Mosely there are 
| three or four farmhouses which stand on a hill, and there are one or two 
| other isolated spots at a high level, which would not be included in our 
supply. The present Swineshaw Brook falls into the Tame opposite part 
| of Mr. Kennedy's property, but not high enough to run to his mill. 
| By Mr. Wetssy: I have satisfied myself that we can discharge one- 

third for compensation and still leave a sufficient supply for the other 
|; purposes of the bill. I saw the plans which Mr. Bateman made when 
| he examined this district with a view to the water supply. Assuming 
that it was part of his plan at that time to make a compensation-reservoir 
from the Carr Brook, 1 know that he has himself confessed that, in con- 





|| sequence of want of knowledge and reliable information as to rainfalls 


| and so on at that time, he should take a very different line of conduct now. 
I am aware that a proportion of the storeage-area from the Etherow on the 
| eastern side is appropriated by the Manchester Water-Works; but that isa 
| very large area. The Manchester Water Company are required by their 
| bill to construct, and did construct, a very large compensation-reservoir; 
but,at the same time, one of those reservoirs was constructed from imperfect 
| 
| 


knowledge. By the first Act of the Manchester works, the compensa- 


j| tion was 60 cubic feet per second; but the compensation was subse- 


|| quently reduced, and it was stated in the Act that the previous compen- 


|| sation had been excessive. 





The compensation we propose is about 3,5 
cubic feet per second for 12 hours a day and 307 days a year; that is about 


|| 80 feet per minute if it runs continuously all the 24 hours and all the 


days of the year. Mr. James Hobden’s works are above the point where 
the return water will come into the stream. All the millowners will be 
benefited, even where there is no return water. There is no exception; 
Mr. Hobden is in this category. The flow of the Tame is about two miles 
an hour. It would take a considerable time for the water to get down 
from our point of delivery to any of the works, and, if these works depended 
upon this water alone, that might be a very important consideration; but, 
seeing what we take is only one-twentieth part of what they depend upon, 
it would not be very important; and many of them simply pump the water 
out of the river as it passes by. It is a matter of perfect indifference to the 
corporation what time they begin to discharge the compensation water. It 
is only for the millowners to agree which way they will have it. 


By Mr. Horatio Lioyp: Mr. Hyde Clark is the lessor of a large colliery 
close at hand. ‘There is a deal of water in that mine. The mine is kept 
dry by water power, which is derived entirely from the Tame. It is desirable 
for him to have that supply continuously. 

By Mr. McIyryre: I know the Shepley estate. I believe some of the 
machinery there is turned by water from the Tame. By our scheme, two- 
thirds of the water will be sent back into the regular stream, and will come 
in times of drought when it is important. The only times when these 
wheels can be stopped are times of extreme drought. We shall send down 
a regular supply, which will be from three to six times more than the 
minimum flow in droughts. There is no need for a clause in this bill to 
prevent the landowners from liability for damage caused in case of flood 
by the weirs throwing back the water, and to make the promoters liable for 
that damage; there is a clause to that effect in the Consolidation Act. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: It is the interest of the corporations to give 
their customers the best supply they can, and especially to give a con- 
tinuous supply, because they are corporations having charge of the general 
interests of the towns. The bursting of a reservoir is a coniingency that 











may arise; but it very seldom does arise. Mosely will be supplied by gravi- 
tation, in the same way as other parts of our district. I do not think that 
Dukinfield has a sufficient supply of water now. The company supplies a 
larger extent of district than is included in the Act. In my opinion the 
existing works of the Dukinfield company will be very much improved by 
the present scheme. I propose to give the millowners a certain definite 
quantity of water for compensation. and that must be fixed by Act of Par- 
liament, or there will be endless difficulties. 

By the CuarrnMAn: I am of opinion that there are only 27 inches of 
available rainfall, and I propose to give the millowners 9 inches as com- 
pensation. I could not consent to give any larger quantity. I have de- 
ducted a less amount of rainfall than usual for evaporation. 

George Emmott, Esq., examined by Mr. Hoke. 

I am a civil engineer, and have been in practice in Lancashire for a great 
number of years. I,in conjunction with Mr. Blackburn, have been the 
engineer of this scheme. 1 have heard Mr. Blackburn's evidence, and I 
agree with what he has stated, in all respects. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CaLvert: I have made reservoirs before—seven 
or eight. I forget the number just now. I first made a reservoir in 
1828. I have practised as engineer connected with both gas and water 
works. I have been longer connected with gas than water works. 
The largest reservoir I have made is on the Oldham Corporation Water- 
Works. There are six reservoirs in the Oldham scheme. ‘They are not all 
completed. Some were begun about 5 years .~ Mr. Bateman was my 
consulting engineer in passing the bill through Parliament for the large re- 
servoir, and in laying out the plans. He, Mr. Blackburn, and I, together, laid 
out the plans. He saw the works about a year and a half ago, and only 
that once. The reason of his coming there was a slip in the outside of one 
of the embankments. He and I together considered what was to be done 
in order to correct that. The works which were so agreed upon between 
us are nearly completed. Besides that, there is other work which is 
not yet done. We have had rain-gauges at the Oldham Corporation 
Water-Works for a good many years. Before our works were made, I 
think we had no rain-gauges at Oldham. I have often been in the Swine- 
shaw valley. I was there before the works were proposed. I have made 
no more attempt to ascertain the quantity of water in the Swineshaw val- 
ley than has been stated by Mr. Blackburn, except that, perhaps, about 6 
weeks ago, I ordered a gauge to be fixed. We previously had no means 
of gauging. I did that merely because I might be asked the question in 
Parliament as to the quantity of water falling. The Swineshaw Vality 
and the height of the adjoining hills are much the same as at Oldham. 

By Mr. WexsteEr: I know from my experience that there is very great 
difference in the rainfall of districts contiguous to each other. We have 
some difference in the three rain-gauges we keepin the Oldham district. 
It is, perhaps, 4 or 5 inches. There is not a great deal of difference in the 
height of those gauges. The quantity of rain in all these districts depends 
upon the particular formation of the hills, and the height of them. ‘The 
hills at Oldham are about 1200 feet high, and I should think the others are 
about the same. The rainfall varies from 39 to 44 inches. In some cases, 
I should prefer digging instead of boring, to ascertain the nature of the 
foundation. I should scarcely think it was necessary to sink shafts in this 
district to ascertain the foundation. I do not think the character of the 
foundation varies much. I think it is all good. The reservoirs will be 
in good situations for making the necessary embankments. I have not 
seen any streams rising up at the bottom of the proposed works. I will 
not undertake to say that there are none. 


Serjeant BeLvasis then addressed the committee in support of the peti- 
tion of the Dukinfield Water-Works Company against the passing of the 
bill. He said there were in the district three important centres of popula- 
tion—Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield—Ashton-under- 
Lyne being wholly in Lancashire, Dukinfield being wholly in Cheshire, and 
Stalybridge being partly in Lancashire and partly in Cheshire, and over- 
lapping the township of Dukinfield. Al those places were, in one way or 
other, connected with the manufacture of cotton. The township of Dukin- 
field was the connecting-link between Stalybridge and Ashton, and had its 
main population at the two extremities. Dukinfield proper was physically 
a part of Ashton, as well as being connected in their mode of business; 
in fact, Dukinfield was more nearly connected with Ashton and Stalybridge 
than those two places were connected with each other. Prior to the yeur 
1836 Dukinfield was extremely ill supplied with water—he believed, in fxct, 
that there was no supply whatever—and in that year an Act of Parliament 
was passed incorporating the present Dukinfield Water Company. ‘That 
was but a small company, having a capital of only £12,000, with a power of 
borrowing £8000. By the 67th section of the Act, the company had power 
to raise among themselves a further sum of £8000, in such shares as 
they might think fit, by the addition of new subscribers. By the 68th 
clause, there was power to raise the same sum on mortgage The Act gave 
power to construct works, and to pump water from the Tame /or their 
further supply, if necessary; but no such pumping had ever taken place, 
the gradual fouling of the water probably making it unfit for that purpose. 
The 79th clause compelled them to supply the inhabitants with water 
where any pipe had been laid, and imposed a penalty of treble the rent in 
case the company refused or neglected to supply water for five days after 
demand. They were also bound, as water companies usually were, to 
supply water gratuitously in case of fire. Some of the reservoirs were 
finished in the yeur 1840, and service-pipes were laid in many of the dis- 
tricts. In 1842 they made an additional reservoir; but the demand for 
water increased so rapidly, that the capital of £12,000 was soon expended, 
and they borrowed the £8000 they had power to borrow under the Act. 
That sum had been since capitalized, under clauses provided for that pur- 

ose. The northern portion of Stalybridge remained unsupplied after the 

ukinfield company had obtained their Act; and in the year 1844, although 
the company had no power to lay their mains out of Dukinfield, they were 
applied to by the Commissioners of Police of the town to lay their pipes 
across the river into that part of Stalybridge which was beyond their 
parliamentary limit. The result of that application was the agreement to 
which Mr. Denison referred in the opening of the case. The agreement 
was entered into between the Dukinfield company, and five of the Commis- 
sioners of Health—the company undertaking to supply water to the northern 
part of Stalybridge, and the commissioners agreeing to afford facilities to 
enable them to do so. The company thus put themselves under the same 
liabilities, with regard to the whole of the town, as they were under with 
reference to the supply of the southern part. The agreement was deter- 
minable on six months notice by either party; and by whichever side the 
agreement was dissolved, the company were to be paid by the comuuis- 
sioners fur the works they had constructed under the agreement. It was 
provided that the existence of the agreement should afford no ground to 
either party for promoting or opposing any scheme which might be before 
Parliament for the supply of the district. The object of that was that tha 
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eompany should not avail themselves of the privileges granted by the com- 
issioners for the purpose of giving themselves a standi in Parliament. 
Nor did they avail themselves of those privileges on the present occasion. 
The company now came before the committee, not under any powers they 
had obtained from that agreement, but under their own parliamentary 
wers, They appeared now to protect their parliamentary rights. They 
ad means for sending water to high levels, and they had not spared their 
money to make the works as useful as they could. If anything could be 
said against the conduct of the company, the committee would have heard 
of it. All that the promoters could say was, that the water which the 
company had supplied was not good. They had in every way tried to ac- 
commodate the public. At the present time, 84 per cent. of the houses at 
Stalybridge were supplied by the company; and, in consequence of a rapid 
increase of population, the company had obtained a supplementary supply 
of water from the Manchester Water-Works, and double main-pipes had 
been laid down. It had been said—and he did not mean to deny that there 
was some truth in it—that the water had from time to time been turbid. 
During the last 2 or 3 years, there had been drainage works going on at 
Stalybridge, and there had been an infiltration into the supply of the com- 
any. That was the only cause which had rendered their water turbid. 
hey collected 160 million gallons a day, and the quantity purchased from 
the Manchester company was 21 million gallons. They had had an analysis 
of the water made by a gentleman of skill and experience, but nothing 
could be alleged against its chemical quality. Some one had said that there 
were infusorize and other animals in it; but, admitting that there were, it 
was well known that they were the result of exposure to light and air, and 
that they were not bred in the pipes. In 1859 attempts were made to obtain 
the Swineshaw water. Notices were given by the Dukinfield company, as well 
as by other companies, with this view; but when it was remembered that his 
clients were only a small company with a small capital, it would be seen that 
the parliamentary expenses which would have been involved would have been 
too great for them to bear. The reason they had not the Swineshaw water 
in use at the present time was not any neglect of theirs, but circumstances 


proposal between Ashton, Stalybridge, and North Stafford and Warrington. 
Although the last company appeared as apparent opponents, they were, in 
fact, promoters of the bill. They wanted to appropriate the water of the 
Swineshaw Brook to themselves, to the exclusion of others who had an 
7 right, and particularly to the exclusion of the township of Dukinfield. 
If the Swineshaw Brook was to be obtained by them, it should not be in 
such a manner as that. The Dukinfield company were entitled to consi- 
deration. Connected as Dukinfield was with both Stalybridge and Ashton, 
why was it excluded from the present scheme? Simply because three 
“wrigeny. companies had agreed to get the present bill. It was a fatal de- 
ect to substitute Mosely, which was at a distance, for Dukinfield, which 
was near at hand. Nobody had suggested to the committee any other 
source than the Swineshaw Brook to which the Dukinfield company could 
have recourse, and = it was proposed to carry the whole of that water 
away from them. It had been pointed out that Mosely was quite out of 
the way of the ordinary flow of the water from the Swineshaw district. It 
stood at the end of the Carr Brook, whence water could undoubtedly be got; 
and it stood below the Greenfield Brook, where water could also be obtained. 
If the great interests which were represented before the committee by the 
other parties in opposition could be satisfied and secured, any plan for ap- 
propriating the Swineshaw water ought to be a plan which included every 
one who had a fair and legitimate right; but, as the scheme stood, Dukin- 
field would be entirely excluded from any supply of water whatever from 
that source. The more the promoters fon show that the Dukinfield 
water was not so clear as it might be, the more they strengthened the case of 
the Dukinfield Water Company. It was an unfair attempt, by two power- 
ful corporations, to appropriate to themselves a valuable district of water, 
thinking that they could easily tread down the poor Dukinfield company, 
which had no friends. The promoters proposed, in the first place, to ex- 
tend themselves over the district which the company had been supplying 
beyond their parliamentary limits. This bill gave the entire go-by to the 
agreement between the Dukinfield company and the Commissioners of 
Health, and sought to obtain power to supply the district north of the 
Tame without any compensation to the Dukinfield company. If the bill 
passed, the company would not be paid a farthing for their works beyond 
their parliamentary limits. 

Mr, Hotker said it was not at all the intention of the promoters not to 
pay for the pipes which were laid down under the agreement with the Com- 
missioners of Health. 

Serjeant BELuasis said that it seemed, from the remark of his learned 
friend, that, so far as that part of Stalybridge was concerned, there was no 
desire to do otherwise than pay the company; but as to that part of Staly- 
bridge which was within the township of Dukinfield, the company were 
bound to supply water. It was not possible to supply at the rate at which 


secure a dividend, but the corporation rates might be reduced as much as 
they thought fit, because deficiences could be made up out of the borough 
fund; and the Dukinfield Company, being taxed for all their pipes, would 
have to help to make up that deficiency. There were two ways in which 
such works as the present were carried out: sometimes by the public avail- 
ing themselves of private enterprise, and sometimes by money borrowed 
by the municipal bodies themselves; and it seemed rather hard that, after 
a town had availed itself of one mode of proceeding, and chosen to have the 
water supplied by a company, the corporation should come down and super- 
impose themselves upon the company, and absolutely ignore their existence. 
They were, however, going to take away 10,000 in a part of the town where 
water was supplied with the greatest facility, and where the company got 


of such a size as to supply a much larger proportion than would be left to 
them if those 10,000 were taken away. What had they done to deserve to 
be placed in a position of that kind? He submitted that if the preamble of 
the bill passed, the committee should do what was done in the case of 
Oldham, where the water supply passed from a company to the corporation, 
and the corporation had to buy the company’s works. The strongest case 
of that sort which he knew was a case at Liverpool. 
to Liverpool was alleged to be bad while in the hands of the company. The 
corporate body obtained the power of supply, but they were obliged to buy 
the whole of the works of the company. The works were valued by arbi- 
tration and paid for by the corporation, but they at once obtained a new 
source of supply for the town. They had to buy the existing works, al- 
though the supply to Liverpool was not as good as was required. He would 
ask the committee to treat the Dukinfield Company as they would treat a 
more powerful company. 


the corporation to buy all your water-works, or merely to give compensation ? 





The present scheme was, in truth, a joint | 


the corporation could supply. The company’s rates must be such as to | 


its rents with the greatest regularity. The reservoirs of the company were | 


The supply of water | 


The CHarrMAN: Do you mean that we should put in a clause compelling | 


Serjeant Bexiasis said that the company’s reservoirs and other works 
would be left to them in a truncated district, and would be altogether too 
great for the work; and therefore for the corporation merely to pay for 
that portion within the town of Stalybridge would be of no use. If Parlia- 

| ment wished to substitute the municipal mode of dealing with the matter, 
let them put the corporation in the position of the company and require 
them to take all their works. 
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The CHAIRMAN said that the committee were of opinion that those mill- 
owners who had resolved their opposition into one common petition could 
| not be heard with success against the preamble. Their opposition really 
| resolved itself into a matter of clauses. The committee were disposed to 
give ‘every accommodation and every consideration to the millowners; but, 
so far as the preamble was concerned, the committee considered they had 
no case. He thought the best thing which the millowners could do was 
to discuss the clauses in private. 

It was then agreed that what further evidence there was to be offered 
against the preamble, should be taken before any more of the learned 
counsel addressed the committee on behalf of the opposition. 

Mr. Harrison, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 
I am the owner and occupier of extensive cotton-spinning works, at 





Milbrook, in the parish of Staly. It is on the Swineshaw Brook. I 
have also several cottages in which my work people live. The works 
are conveniently situated with regard to water power. In fact, we could | 
not carry on our business without it. I employ about 1000 hands. 
population of Milbrook is about 1300. There are from 2000 to 3000! 
people dependent on my works. I know the situation on which it is pro, | 
posed to place the reservoir. It is about half a mile from my works. I | 
am acquainted with the floods in that district. I know nothing of the des- | 
truction of the reservoir in 1799. There was a severe flood in 1856. If a} 
bank of one of the reservoirs gave way, my works would be carried away. 
The Swineshaw gorge is one of the narrowest in the neighbourhood, and a 
flood coming down there would be most destructive. 

Mr. Thomas Wainwright, examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I have been for the last 20 years in the employ of Mr. Harrison. I am 
millwright at his works. I have the entire charge of the steam-engine and 
water power. I know the district well. J have calculated the population 
from the census of 1861. The total population is 87,917, with an increase, 
since 1861, of 5100, making a total of 93,017. _We work our machinery 
partly by water power and partly by steam. All the water we get is from 
the Swineshaw Brook. The water-wheel will work at 11 cubic feet per 
second. The average for the year will be 8 cubic feet per second. When 
we have less water force we use more steam, aud vice versd. It would bea 
great disadvantage to have a regular supply of water at the rate stated 
yesterday—namely, 3,|; cubic feet per second. We use water for condensing 
purposes, and have never had to stop for want of it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: We have had the wheel about 25 years, 
We have always worked it when there was enough water to turn it, and a 
little over. It has been repaired several times, but not altered. It may 
have been repaired since this bill was projected. The wheel can be coupled 
with the steam power. There is a large storeage of water at Mr. Howard's 
place, which we have the benefit of. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











to the works, inasmuch as it would be iusufficient for the wheel. | 
it would be injurious as far as it went. It would do for the condensing 

ower, | 
Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: I am not aware that this bill proposes 
to cut off the water entirely from the two reservoirs I have mentioned. 

By the CHarrmaAn: I have no account of how many days during the | 
last few years our wheel has been stopped for want of water. 

Mr. James Howard, examined by Mr. SomERSET. 

I am the devisee in trust and manager of certain mills on the Swineshaw | 

Brook. We are entirely supplied with water at the higher mill by it, and | 
partially so at the lower brook. We have made a reservoir there. One of | 
our mills being lower than the other, we virtually work the water twice | 
over. I put down the average water power at about 22-horse power. 
I believe that the proposed supply of water at 3jth feet per second will 
be insufficient to turn our mills. I agree with Mr. Harrison about the | 
floods in the district. They are very serious, and occur more in June, | 
July, and August than in any other month. Sometimes the floods will | 
come down in two or three hours after the rain begins. My opinion about 
this bill is that it will injure our property. 

Cross-examined by Mr. HotKEr: Our mills are about 160 yards apart. 
The capacity of our reservoir is about 600,000 cubic feet. We enlarged that 
reservoir a long time ago for our own convenience. We could not work 
| our wheel to the same advantage without storing the water. 

Mr. Neild, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

I am a member of the firm of Thomas Hoyle and Sons, calico-printers 
and bleachers, of Manchester. We have works at Sandy Vale, where 
| we employ about 150 people, and at Mayfield about 300. At Sandy Vale we 
| use about 860,000 gallons of water a day. We have avery large pumping 
power worked by steam. We get our water from the Tame, and any in- 
terference with the quantity would interfere materially with our works. 
The Swineshaw Brook, which supplies us, is of a very pure character; and 
purity is of great importance. The best time to take in water is when a 
flood is subsiding. I consider that the effect of impounding the water 
would be to seriously impair it. The effect of the scheme would be to im- | 
pound all the flood-water, and deprive us of it at the time when it is best | 
to take itin. The — — to be given by the promoters is less 
than the minimum yield of the Swineshaw Brook. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: We filter every drop of water we use. 
' The water is now rendered partially impure by the sewage of ye be 

The works were put there 30 years ago, when the sewage of Stalybridge 
was not so bad as it is now. Mr. Kennedy’s print-works are also above us; 
but I believe, considering the sewage of Stalybridge, that what Mr. Ken- 
| nedy’s works send in is rather beneficial to the water than otherwise. 
Filtration does not separate chemical matters which are in solution in the 
| water. It only takes away those substances which are in mechanical sus- 

pension. We do not always want 860,000 gallons a day, and we cannot 
| always get it; but the river generally supplies us with enough. It would 
be a positive advantage if in the dry weather we could have the water of 
the stream more diluted with pure water. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wessrer: I believe that the extraction of the 
water from the Swineshaw Brook would render the proportion of impurity 
| in the water greater than at present. 
| Mr. George Andrew, manager of the Sandy Vale Works, was examined 

by Mr. Wessrer, and corroborated the evidence of the last witness. 
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By the Cuarrman: The supply proposed by the bill would be injurious | 
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Mr. Thomas Foster, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 


years. I was a pupil of Mr. Bateman for 5 years. I have had my attention 
|| directed for a considerable period to water-works in this district. I am 
|| well acquainted with the — The available pumping power of Hoyle 
| and Son’s works at Sandy Vale is 1,400,000 gallons in 24 hours. They 
j|consume, when they are moderately busy, about 860,000 gallons. The 
|| 1,400,000 gallons is “i cubic feet per second. The extent of the works and 
|| pumping power could be increased. The Swineshaw water is unpolluted 
i “ anything until it comes to the Tame, except by these works. In the 

extremes of flood and drought the water is not so good as when the flood 
:,is subsiding. My calculation with reference to the drainage-areas is 
|| nearly the same as Mr. Blackburn’s. 
|, to Ashton would be available to Messrs. Hoyle. The Huddersfield Canal, 
which is below Mr. Howard’s works, takes water from the canal. As 
this scheme is laid out at present, the Huddersfield.Canal would have the 
| effect of taking off all the compensation water supplied to the mills, and 





greater proportion would go into the canal, if discharged during 12 hours 
|a day. The average rainfall of the Swineshaw valley for the last 10 years 
jis 44. The highest is 598, and the lowest 35j,. In 1844, according to Mr. 
Bateman’s gaugings, the minimum flow of the stream on any one day was 
lalmost exactly 1 foot a second. Upon those figures he frequently gave 
| evidence that, in his opinion, 1} foot a second would be the average flow 
of a dry period. The compensation proposed is 1} foot a second, or a little 
;more than the minimum flow. Looking at the rainfall of this district, I 
j think Messrs. Hoyle and Son ought to receive two-fifths of the available 
'rainfall. Taking the available rainfall at 32-4 inches, they ought to receive 
43 feet a second constant. 

Cross-examined by Mr. HoLker: Thereis not much difference of opinion 
among water engineers when there are data extending over many years, 2s 
in this case. Gauges do not always register accurately. The Huddersfield 
Canal can now take the whole of the dry-weather flow; but, at present, a 
very little rain suffices to swell the Swineshaw Brook to such an extent 
that the canal cannot take all the water. Their trough will take about 2 
feet per second. The compensation proposed for the Swineshaw Brook 
would be about 190 feet per minute for 12 working hours. We should then 
have nearly 4000 feet per minute flowing past Messrs. Hoyle’s works. All 
that we require when we are utilizing the stream at Messrs. Hoyle’s to the 
| greatest extent is 140 feet per minute; but then 1/16th is pure, and 15/16ths 
\are impure. The average rainfall at Royton for 1863 was 44 inches. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wexssrer: I know of no bleach or dye works near 
Messrs. Hoyle’s. I know of none of the same character as theirs near 
Sandy Vale. This scheme, as far as Sandy Vale is concerned, would reduce 
them to a low-water stream. 

Mr. James Hobden, examined by Mr. Horatio Lioyp. 

I am a cotton manufacturer at Dukinfield. My works are a mile above 
the point at which water would be returned to the river. In an average 
time we have not more water than we require. There are canal-weirs near 
my works. Extraction of water above my works would be a serious incon- 
venience to me. 

Examined by Mr. Mac Intyre: I know the Shepley estate. There are 
a weir and dam, and everything necessary to convey water to the cotton- 
works there. The owner has water rights, and the right to build mills on 
the estate to any extent. 

By the Committee: There is no storeage except the natural storeage 
between one mill and another. 


Mr. John Eskrigge, examined by Mr. Horatio Luioyp. 

I am the mayor of Stockport, and a member of the firm of Kershaw and 
Co., cotton-spinuers there. Our works are very large. The mills are on 
the banks of the Mersey. Of late years, since water has been extracted 
from the Etherow by the corporation of Stockport, we have found great 
difficulty with our works.. We have not cut sluices on account of it, but we 
have been almost compelled to stop at times. The water is sent down by 
the Stockport corporation about twelve o'clock in the day. We begin work 
at six o'clock in the morning, and the water of the river gets what we 
cannot condense. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: There are mills above us where the 
water is impounded, so that we cannot get it. The water of the Mersey is 
used by the cotton-spinners there, principally for condensing. There is 
very little water power used. 

r. William Eskrigge,a cotton-spinner of Stockport, in examination by 
Mr. Horatio Luioyp, stated that a continuous supply of water was 
necessary for his works. He was inconvenienced every day until the water 
came down. 

Mr. Josephus Hogg, a partner in the firm of Josephus Hogg and Co., cot- 
ton-spinners, of Stcckport, said he considered a continuous supply of water 
quite necessary for their works. 

Mr. Joseph Goodwin, examined by Mr. Horatio Lioyp. 

I know Mr. Clarke’s works. He is a colliery owner and eorn-factor. He 

takes water from the Tame to work his mill, and also to work a wheel for 

jumping the water out of the colliery. We require to pump 200,000 gallons 
‘or 24 hours a day to keep the colliery dry. We have not too much water 
at present to work our wheel. The effect of lessening the supply would be 
to flood the colliery in 24 hours. A continuous supply is absolutely neces- 
sary for our wheel. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: We have at the colliery an 80-horse 
power engine, as well as a water-wheel of from 20 to 30 horse power. If we 
| were very short of water we should stop our corn-mill to get more at the 

colliery-wheel. 

Re-examined by Mr. Horatio Lioyp: If we had to use all steam-power 
it would involve at least an expense of £2000, besides the cost of fuel, 
which we do not now have to pay. 

This closed the case against the preamble. 

Mr. Monk said that, after the very stormy evidence which had been 
offered against the scheme, he should not trouble the committee with any 
evidence against the preamble. 

Mr. CaALVEKT addressed the committee on behalf of Mr. Harrison. He 
| Said that the only shadow of benefit which it was alleged the scheme would 
' confer upon Mr. Harrison, was the equalization of the water power supplied 
, to his mill. That, however, was a benefit of which he did not stand in 
|need, as he accomplished the equalization for himself by regulating the 
| quantity of steam force according to the flow of the stream. There had 
| been a very short time allowed for the preparation of this scheme, and no 
|| time had been afforded for gaugings of the stream. The only criterion 
|| Which the committee had had supplied to them by the promoters for the 

ea of estimating the amount of the flood was a comparison with the 

| Oldham valley, where there was no less than 100 times the amount of 
| Water usually coming down. There was no less narrow gorge in the dis- 











|| Iam acivil engineer, and have been in practice at Manchester for some | 


None of the water which is supplied | 


Messrs. Hoyle would get none, if it were discharged continuously; and the | 


| trict than that which had been selected for these works, and although it 

had been previously examined by engineers it had not been adopted as a}! 
| source of supply. Ifthe banks of the works gave way there must be an|| 

immense loss of property, if not of life, inflicted upon this neighbourhood, 
The committee must not imagine that that was by any means an imagi-| 
nary circumstance. They had the fact of a reservoir which had been| 
destroyed, and of a very considerable flood in 1857. Engineers never 
admitted the possibility of danger to works which they themselves were | 
going to construct. ‘The experience of late years, however, showed that | 
considerable danger had arisen from water-works. He would venture to, 
say that in no one instance did an engineer even admit, the day before a 
disaster occurred, that there was any danger in banks of his construction. | 





Circumstances showed that, let the ability of the engineers be ever so great, 
disasters would occur, and that those persons whose property lay immedi- 
ately under a narrow gorge of this description, were acting wisely when 
| they pressed upon the committee not to allow such works to be constructed 
immediately over their heads. Mr. Denison had said, in opening the case, 
“Let the danger be what it may, it is met by the Act of 1863.” Clause 3 
related to the security of reservoirs, and provided that whenever any per- 
son interested in the works complained to two justices that any reservoir 
was in a dangerous state, such justices should forthwith make inquiry 
into the truth of the complaint; and ifon any such inquiry the justices 
were satisfied that the complaint was well founded, and that the danger 
was so imminent as not to admit of delay in remedying it, they might | 
cause persons to enter the works and “lower the water in the reser-| 
voir!” The justices might also direct such other works as in their} 
opinion might be necessary. If there were any cause for disputing | 
the propriety of the justice’s decision, the parties might, by clause 9, 
appeal to the general quarter sessions for the county or place where the) 
cause of appeal arose. Mr. Harrison was to be exposed to the risk of see-| 
ing the water bursting down in torrents from the reservoir, and the satis- 
faction which was to be offered him was that he might apply to the 
justices to have the water lowered! What could be so absurd as to sup- 
pose that the Act of Parliament would be useful in such a case. The 
question to be considered was, whether, in this case, it was necessary to 
produce the danger,and whether the committee had satisfactory guarantees, 
in the construction of these works, that safety should be so completely and 
perfectly secured as not to produce unnecessary risk to the interests of the 
district around. If the Act of Parliament which had been referred to had 
any effect at all, it tended positively to a protection of the owners of the 
water-works; for if the justices had given an order to the owners of the 
water-works, and the owners had performed such works as the justices 
thought necessary, he would defy the committee to find any tribunal where 
the fact of such works having been done, must not operate as a protection 
to the owners of the water-works, against the consequences of an action at 
law; and, therefore, the Act, instead of being quoted as a protection to Mr. 
Harrison, must be quoted as a great disadvantage to him. Now, let the 
committee see what were the securities which they might rely upon in 
sanctioning these works. Of course the first security would be that the 
gentlemen who came forward for the purpose of making these works should 
be persons of great experience and great reputation, and persons upon whom 
Parliament had uniformly relied. Let it not be supposed, for an instant, 
that he wished to speak one word in disparagement of the two very respect- 
able engineers who had been called before the committee. There was 
nothing from which he shrank so carefully as saying anything which 
should operate in the smallest degree to the disadvantage of professional 
witnesses; but he would take the words of their own evidence, and ask 
whether any committee, who was legislating with regard to works of this 
enormous importance, threatening such evil to the persons whose pro- 
perty was immediately below them, would think themselves justified 
in relying exclusively upon their authority in the sanction and ap- 

robation of such works. The committee would recollect that Mr. 
Emmett was a gentleman whose experience was confined to Oldham. 
He had been engaged in making 8 reservoirs at Oldham, but had made 
none elsewhere, and some of those reservoirs he had made in conjunction 
with other engineers. He (the learned counsel) would submit to the 
committee that it was only upon the highest possible authority that 
they could sanction water-works, such as were required for 100,000 
persons. Mr. Emmott himself admitted that he had had longer ex- 
perience in gas than in water. No doubt Mr. Emmott was a man 
well qualified to superintend works during construction; but the present 
question was the originating of works; and it required men of the highest 
genius to take into consideration all the circumstances involved in such 
an undertaking. Did his evidence satisfy the committee that the founda- 
tions were safe? The committee had no real guarantee of the adequacy of 
the scheme, for all the gaugings had been omitted for some reason or other 
—probably because the scheme had been hastily drawn > Besides the 
danger which would be involved, another objection to the bill was, that the 
promoters had not proposed an adequate amount of compensation for those 
persons who would be inconvenienced by the works. The most extraordi- 
nary reason which had been adduced for the adoption of the Swineshaw 
Brook was, that other persons had adopted it before them, and it was the 
spot which had been considered by successive engineers. But if successive 
engineers had turned their attention to that brook, they had also, for some 
reason, abandoned it as a source of supply; having found that, in conse- 
uence of some circumstance or other, it would not serve their purpose. 

hey would not forget that the eastern side of the water-shed in which 
that brook was situated was taken to supply the Manchester Water- Works. 
The eastern side was some miles farther from Manchester, but no doubt 
there was a sufficient reason why it was selected in preference to the other. 
In all the details he had mentioned, there had been a departure from the 
uniform practice which had always preceded the establishment of great 
water-works; but there was one point in which there was a fatal objection 
to the bill, in addition to all those he had already enumerated. He certainly 
had never known water-works which had not provided both for the present 
population, and for that which would probably exist for 20 or 25 years to 
come. The usual course was to provide for such an increase; otherwise 
there would be the evil that, when the works were completed, they had 
just arrived at the time when new works must be constructed. Let the 
committee see how the evidence stood, for it was important to be minute 
upon this subject. The promoters made out a total population of 79,000, 
and all they provided for was 96,000. At the former rate of increase that 
would amount to 102,700 in 10 years; so that these works, which were to 
be completed in 10 years, would be capable of supplying only 96,000 
people, instead of the 102,700 who would then exist. The peti- 
_tioners had reason to suppose that there was some mistake made in 
the calculation of the promoters; and, after testing their figures, it 


had been found that the supply now proposed would be adequate 
for only 93,000 persons at the ordinary rate. By the time these 
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works were completed, there would be the same fighting for some other 
brook which was now taking place with regard to the Swineshaw Brook. 
What was the alternative which the committee could adopt? It was to 
stop the further progress of a scheme which had been considered only two 
months before it was deposited in Parliament—which had not been tested 
by gauging, boring, and sinking, and which would not be able to supply the 
pulation which would exist on the day the works came into operation. 
Che elfect of that rejection would be that the promoters would, with very 
little inconvenience to themselves, bring in a better scheme at some future 
time, capable of — for a much increased population. The course 
which the corporations should take was exactly contrary to the course 
which they had taken. In the first place, when they attempted to supply 
these great towns with water, they should have at the head of the inquiry 
engineers of the highest possible reputation, assisted, no doubt, by men of 
less genius. They were dealing with the security of life and property, and 
they could not repose trust in any person but those whose genius and 
ability would justify the fullest confidence. It should also be ascertained, 
however full of talent such engineers might be, that they had used proper 
diligence in procuring all the information necessary for the origination of a 
reliable scheme. Instead of hurrying on a matter of this importance in so 
short a time, let the corporations get the very best engineer, and let that 
engineer be a diligent man, who would not be satisfied except by the most 
careful probing, and who would find out from those who were affected what 
might be the exigencies of the district to be supplied. That the reckless 
treatment of serious subjects might be discouraged—that proper works 
might be brought before the consideration of Parliament—that lives and 
property might be respected—that on the one hand the district might re- 
ceive the water which it required, and that on the other hand the exigencies 
of trade might be duly considered—he called upon the committee to throw 
out this. scheme, 
The Cuarrmay said that, as Mr. Calvert had gone so fully into the general 
paeeneen of danger and the public view of the subject, he should be glad if 
“Mr. Somereet, who was able to address the committee in support of Mr. 
Howard's petition, would confine himself to the question of the eanestion of 
water from Mr. Howard’s works. 
Mr. SoMERsET recalled the attention of the committee to the position of 
Mr. Howard’s works. It would be in their recollection that that gentleman 
had, at considerable expense, built a reservoir capable of containing 600,000 
cubic feet of water, and that he was paying a chief rent on lands, which he 
had secured on the supposion that he would have the benefit of the water 


\power of the stream, that reservoir would contain nearly two days’ consump- 


tion, taking the time of working at about 103 or 12 hoursa day. ‘That fact 
seemed to support his evidence that, taking one time with another, he was 





able to obtain an average supply of about 6 or 8 cubic feet a second. 
His works having also the advantage of steam power, he was enabled to make 
use of a low flow of water by working the steam off and on, according to the 
supply of water power. It would also be recollected that Mr. Howard had 
stated that, under no possible circumstances, since he had had anything to 
do with these works, had he experienced any difficulty in obtaining water 
for condensing. In compensation for his present average of 8 feet per 
second, the Paw offered him only 3 feet. That was the outside of 
what he would get. Evidence was hardly required to say that with that 
amount it would be impossible to work the mills. Mr. Harrison, whose 
works were smaller than Mr. Howard’s, had stated that the amount re- 
required by him for condensing was nearly 3 cubic feet a second. Mr. 
Howard would thus be able to workatall. Great expense and loss of time 
would be incurred by the adaptation of the whole of the machinery of the 
mill to engine power. That was the position into which Mr. Howard would 
be thrust by this undertaking. Under any circumstances, Mr. Howard 
would have to suffer for the public good, if any advantage were to be de- 
rived from the scheme. The persons who, at their own disadvantage, had 
to give up part of their water power, ought to be consulted as to how the 
works might be efficiently carried out, with the least possible injury to 
themselves. Those who had devised the present scheme had not ascer- 
tained the amount of water required by the mill owners, and were, there- 
fore, not in position to fix on the amount adequate for compensation. He 
(Mr. Somerset) would be the last person to deny the essential necessity for 
water in a large district; but whenever water-works were proposed, they 
should provide for the prospective population of the district for many years 
to come. The present scheme was incapable of securing an adequate supply 
of water—if not for present necessities, at least for the necessities which 
would arise in a very few years time; and it being also a scheme which 
would inflict great detriment on the millowners, the promoters did not 
deserve to have their bill passed this year. 

Mr. Wetspy said that it appeared to him at the first that, inasmuch as 
the millowners, whom he represented, did not allege in their petition any- 


{|thing with regard to the insecurity of the works, or the reckless manner 


in which they would be carried into effect, but only claimed proper com 
pensation for the reduction of their water power, they should rather be 
heard on the clauses than on the preamble. 

The CHarrMAN said that the committee were also of that opinion. 

Mr. WesstTer and Mr. McIntyre said that they would also reserve 


|| their cases until the clauses were under consideration. 


The CommitrKeE, without waiting for a reply, held a very brief consulta- 
tion on the preamble of the bill; after which, 

The Cuarrman said: The committee are unanimously of opinion that 
the preamble has been fully proved; and that being so,the promoters should 
give the opponents every consideration with regard to the clauses. Per- 
haps it will be better to adjourn until Friday to enable you to meet, and 
consult, and come to some harmonious arrangement with regard to the 
clauses. The promoters will understand that the committee view with 
great favour the position of the petitioners, and will consult their con- 
venience and exigencies in every possible way. 





Fripay, Marcu 4. 

Mr. MunpEtt, on behalf of Lord Stamford, asked that a proviso might be 
-inserted in clause 38, to prevent the company from selling water out of 
their parliamentary limits, until all parties within those limits should be 
adequately supplied. It had been attempted in the committee—not by 
the promoters of the bill, but by some of the opponents—to make it appear 
that there was a contest on the part of Lord Stamford between the Mosely 
and the Dukinfield district. 
The Cuarrman: You propose the words—“ Provided always that no 
such sale shall take — until all parties are adequately supplied.” 

Mr. MunpeE t said that that was precisely the question. Lord Stamford 
was not only the owner of the estates of Mosely, but also of almost the 


‘| entire of Ashton and Stalybridge. For anybody else to be the owner was 


the exception. If any one were interested, it must be the landowner. On 


‘account of there not being a very large and redundant supply of water in 














this district, the co’ tions were exempted from keeping the water 
under pressure, which, under the Water Clauses Act, they would otherwise 
be bound to do. Of course, if the company did not ask that exception 
there would be no reason for his (Mr. Mundell’s) appearance before the 
committee. It, however, was now necessary to see that some exceptional 
clause was not put into this bill. He would take upon himself to say that 
clause 32 was a very exceptional one, when it empowered the company to 
supply water without the district independently of the usual concomitant, 
that the water within the district was always under pressure. At Aber. 
deen, where the company had power to supply water outside their district, 
the town was octoniiy starved, because the company could make a better 
market for their water outside. Within the district, whether the water 
was supplied for domestic or other purpose, the company were limited by 
their rates; but if the committee would look at the clauses, they would see 
that outside their district they were not so limited, because they might sell 
“upon such terms as were agreed upon.” If that were so, it ought to be 
clearly provided that, while the promoters of this bill supplied Dukinfield, 
they should not rob those districts in respect to which this bill was more 
peculiarly applicable. If the supply were continuous, of course it would 
not signify to those whom he represented, whether the corporations sup- 
plied out-districts or not; but, inasmuch as the supply was not to be con- 
tinuous, the population within the parliamentary limits ought to have a 
security that they should not be kept short of water in order that the cor- 
porations might sell their water to greater advantage outside their district. 
As the bill stood, the onus of proof would be upon the party complaining 
of an inadequate supply. That would be very hard, because it would em- 
barrass the party, and the proof would be upon him in the Court of Chan- 
cery, where nobody wished to go if he had to pay the costs of such a pro- 
ceeding. The promoters would have water enough to supply only 96,000 
people, both from Knott Hill reservoir,and from the new sources of supply. 
The present population to be supplied was 74,000. There was, therefore, 
an allowance for an increase of only 22,000. The district of Dukinfield 
contained 10,000 or 16,000 people. Allowing for the ordinary rate of in- 
crease, the supply would be barely sufficient for the purposes of the bill. 

The CHArrMAN said that the words which would meet the case were,,. 
“ subject and without prejudice to the rights of the inhabitants within the 
joint and separate limits of supply, to the prior adequate supply of water 
under all purposes of this Act, for all purposes whatever.” 

Mr. MunpeE tt said he was quite satisfied with the words “ the prior ade- 
quate supply.” 

Mr. Denison said that this contest had arisen through the committee 
expressing an opinion that the promoters ought, wnder the circumstances, 
to supply Dukinfield. 

Mr. Munpe xt said that the words were general, and did not confine the 
promoters to Dukinfield. They might sell water in any other tewnship. 

Mr. Denison said that it was the introduction of Dukinfield which 
brought in a comparatively large amount of extra population. His friend 
thought it necessary to insert those unusual words, in consequence of the 
a. not having, as he said, a superabundant supply of water. His 
earned friend had stated that the promoters had only a supply for 96,000 
people. He (Mr. Denison) wished to correct that assertion. First of all 
they were going to supply water both for domestic and‘ trade purposes. 
There was a source of supply already existing at Dukinfield, and although 
that water was not fit for domestic purposes it could easily be made so by 
filtration, and in its usual state it was good enough for trade purposes. 
All the Dukinfield water had’ to: be added to the quantity taken by Mr. 
Blackburn, as given in his evidence. Another correction to be: made to 
Mr. Mundell’s statement was, tliat Ashton had also a supply: which;.though 
not fit for domestic purposes, was fit for trade purposes. 

The CuarrMan said that all those eonsiderations were.in favour of the 
promoters accepting the amendment. 

Mr. Denison said he gave his-friend credit for strongly believing that the 
amendment was in favour of the persons for whom Lord Stamford was in- 
terested, but there would be no difficulty whatever in their —. . 

s 


| sufficient supply of water without any such unusual provision. as 


learned friend contended for: The 35th clause of the General Act, which 
was incorporated in this bill, required “that the undertakers should keep 
and provide TS for the supply of ‘pure water, sufficient for the 
inhabitants of this town and district, who, by this act, shall be able to 
demand the supply, and shall be willing to py the water-rate for the 
same.” The rest of that clause was modified by clause 32: There was 
nothing in the bill, as the promoters proposed it to the committee, which 
exempted them from the liability ef adequately supplying everybody 
within the district with pure water. What did his friend. want more than 
that ? The proposal made would restrict the promoters from supplying 
out of the district for domestic purposes, until they had’ supplied. those 
within the district “ for all purposes,” both domestic and trade. 

The Cuarrman: Certainly. You represent two corporations, whose sole 
business is to supply for all purposes. You are not a trading corporation ; 
you have no right to levy rates upon your corporations, until you have 
given them their full supply. 

‘ - Mriwarp said he appeared to support the interests. of Dukin- 

eld. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee hoped that there would be water 
enough for all that. The question was merely one of words. He believed 
that it was merely a question of words, The committee had done the 
best they could for Dukinfield, and could not venture to do more. Their 
consciences, were, perhaps, 2 little sensitive still, on accountof what they 
had done. Dukinfield ought to go into sackcloth and ashes, on account 
of the quality of the water they had had so long. 

On clause 71, 

Mr. Munpeuz said that it had been shown in evidence before the com- 

mittee that a very large proportion of the land upon which the reservoir 
and works were to be made was Lord Stamford’s, The proportion was 
about nine-tenths. The promoters had said, “We have no right to your 
angling and shooting there;” but they would not give his lordship means 
todo it. He (the learned counsel) wished to add a clause to the bill re~ 
serving to his lordship the right to keep a boat or boats on the property, 
and to erect a boat-house. 
’ The CHarrMaN said that he thought that Lord Stamford really had a 
right to have boats on the stream; but, if he built a boat-house, he should 
build it on his own land. There was no nee@ to insert a clause in an Act 
of Parliament to give power to build a boat-house. 

Mr. Munve tv: Let it be “ to erect a boat-house on his own land.” 

The Cuarrman asked the learned counsel whether it would not seem 
silly for a committee which had a lawyer for its chairman to say that Lord 
Stamford might erect a boat-house on his own Jand. Let his lordship 
build the boat-house, and the committee would give him permission to use 
boats up any part of the stream. 


















































Mr. Denison said he did not object to give Lord Stamford permission, at 
S ee times, to take his boats to and from a boat-house on his own 
nd. 

Mr. Horatio Lioyn, on behalf of Mr. Hyde Clark, said that he wished 
to add a clause to provide that a quantity of water, not less than 29 cubic 
feet a second, should be sent past Mr. Clark’s works. That, according to 
the evidence, was less than the quantity of water which now flowed past 
him; and it was also in evidence that he required every drop of water he 
now got, and he was actually obliged to supplement even that by the 
drainage of gathering-grounds of his own. He derived more than half his 
income from the colliery, and he would be very seriously injured if he was 
not to have the same quantity of water he had had hitherto. Mr. Clark 
was interested in the general water supply of the district, and this clause 
was merely to reserve to him the rights which he had to compensation 
under the Lands Clauses Act. 

Mr. Denison said that Mr Clark was merely a millowner; and, for the 
benefit of the millowners, the promoters had provided a quantity of water 
which was really more than one-third of their whole supply. Now Mr. 
Clark came and wished to distinguish himself from the general body of 
millowners. Such a clause as his friend proposed was unprecedented. It 
was to get compensation in money and water as well. 

The Cuarrman said the committee would not trouble Mr. Denison to 
roceed further. They did not ‘see anything in Mr. Clark’s case to entitle 
im to a different measure of justice than the others. They, therefore, 
could not accept the amendment proposed. 

Mr. McIntyRE said he pemanocie on behalf of Mr. Sidebottom, who was 
the owner of land below Ashton, to obtain a clause rendering the company 
liable to make good any damage which might be caused to his property by 
the weir throwing back the water in times of flood. 

The CuarrMan said he presumed that Mr. Denison did not contest the 
law that the promoters were obliged, at all times, to use care and diligence 
in protecting surrounding property from injury. That would be held even 
at common law. He thought that Mr. Denison would admit that, if any 
injury occurred from fault in the construction of the works, the sufferers 
had a remedy without a proviso. The committee really thought that if 
they admitted the clause proposed by Mr. Lloyd, on behalf of Mr. Sidebot- 
tom, every person would be entitled to have a special clause for protection 
against damage. 

The other clauses were agreed to without opposition. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Stuart.) 
YOUNG AND OTHERS ”. FERNIE AND OTHERS. 
Monpay, Fes. 29. 

Mr. Grove, Q.C., Mr. Bovitt, Q.C., Sir HucH Carrns, Q.C., Mr. Hinp- 
MARCH, Q.C., and Mr. WexssTeR (of the common law bar), with Mr. Kars- 
LAKE and Mr. W. Lawson (of the Chancery bar), appeared for the plaintiffs; 
the ArroRNEY-GENERAL, Sir F. Kexry, Q.C., and Mr. Cancer (of the 
common law bar), with Mr. Macuteson (of the Chancery bar), represented 
the defendants; Mr. Aston and Mr. Downine Bruce watched the case on 
behalf of the Wareham Oil Company. 

Mr. GRovE, in opening the case, said he appeared for Messrs. Young, Mel- 
drum, and Binney, who were in partnership, carrying on works for the 
manufacture of paraffinvoil and paraffin at Bathgate, near Edinburgh, and 
who complained of the infringement of a patent granted to Mr. Young for 
improvements in the treatment of certain bituminous substances and in 
obtaining products therefrom. The issues for trial before his honour were 
these :—First: Was the plaintiff, James Young, the true and first inventor 
of the invention for which the letters patent of the 17th of December, 1850, 
were granted? Secondly: Was the invention new within the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland at the date of the letters patent? Thirdly: 
Did the specification particularly describe the nature of the invention, and in 
what manner the same was to be performed? Fourthly: Had the defendants, 
or any or either of them, wrongfully, or in contravention of the letters 
aay ay se the invention of the plaintiff? Substantially, the issues were : 

as the invention new, and was it infringed by the defendants? The 
plaintiff, who had attended, in early life, the lectures of Professor Graham 
and Professor Miller, at the Andersonian University at Glasgow, applied 
himself with such diligence to the study of chemistry that he was appointed 
assistant to Professor Graham, in which position he remained some seven 
years. He also became at that time acquainted with Dr. Lyon Playfair; 
and afterwards obtained the appointment of manager to Messrs. Muspratt, 
who were chemical manufacturers at Newtown, Liverpool; he was also 
subsequently in the same situation at the works of Messrs. Tennant at Man- 
chester. hile in the employment of Messrs. Tennant, Mr. Young’s atten- 
tion was called by Dr. Lyon Playfair to a spring of petroleum which had 
been discovered at Alfreton, in Derbyshire. Mr. Young was very much 
struck with this; and, after making some experiments on the samples of 
petroleum, and some negotiation to take a lease of the spring on his own 
account, then he, together with Mr. Meldrum, started some small works 
for the purpose of manufacturing from the petroleum certain oil which was 
useful for lubricating purposes, and another oil which was useful for burning. 
The works were continued till 1851, when the supply iu the spring of petro- 
leum ceased. While thus engaged, Mr. Young had thought much upon the 
natural process by which this spring of petroleum was formed, and he was 
led to conclude that possibly he might get from coal that which he got ina 
secondary way from the petroleum. He persevered in experiments on the 
subject for upwards of two years, at different intervals, on five different classes 
of coal, with varying temperatures. Among others he tried cannel coals, 
which contained a great deal of bitumen, and at last he succeeded in getting 
a result which he thought worthy of patenting; he applied for one, and got 
it on the 17th of December 1850. Subsequently, Mr. Binney, who had been 
legal adviser to Messrs, Young and Meldrum, agreed to take some share with 
them in an adventure which appeared so promising. They ultimately esta- 
blished the works at Bathgate, being very near the Boghead coalfield—Bog- 
head coal being of a highly bituminous character. The works had now become 
very important, covering several acres of ground, and employing 700 men. 
The bon obtained by the patent of Mr. Young, was paraffin, a substance 
discovered in the year 1830, by Dr. Reichenbach, a German chemist. 
Reichenbach obtained it in the first instance, in very small quantities, from 
the tar of beech-wood, and it was regarded for some time as a chemical 
curiosity. What struck chemists more particularly was, that though per- 
fectly white, and of a waxy subtance, it possessed the exact elements of 
olefiant gas, which was the best for illuminating purposes. It was formed of 
1 of hydrogen to 6 of carbon ; so that paraffin might be said to be solidified 
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gas. The same substance, which at ordinary temperatures and pressures! 
constituted an elastic fluid, capable of giving a brilliant light when burned, 
in paraffin was an opaque solid, having precisely the same chemical churacter- 
istics, and possessing the power of combustion and of producing a brilliant 
light. Reichenbach, besides the tar of beech-wood, mentioned severa] sub- 
stances from which paraffin could be obtained, and among others, coals. 
But he gave what he himself called a ag | vague description of the mode of 
obtaining them, and said it varied with different substances. It was some 
time before it occurred to any one that paraffin was a substance which could 
be made commercially useful. But certain experiments led persons to think 
that schists, or certain stratified formations, would produce it. But Mr. 
Young discovered that the proper substance from which to obtain parafiin, 
was cannel and highly bituminous coal. As previously carried on, the pro- 
cess applied in the dry distillation from coal had been by a high tempera- 
ture, especially in the manufacture of gas, when coals were placed in 
aretort, and heated toa high temperature, when gas was given off, and 
also a tarry liquor, which was the enemy of the gas manufacturer. This 
tar was used for covering wood, or greasing the wheels of waggons. Tar 
differed from oils containing paraffin, or paraffin-oil, in its containing 
a greater proportion of carbon. Coal-tar might be said to have in it four 
different chemical properties :—Cresine, which contained the greatest amount 
of carbon, which ha 1 part by weight of hydrogen to 18 of carbon; the 
next was naphthaline, which contained 1 to 16; the third was benzole, 
which was 1 to 12; and cymole, 1 to 9. Coal-tar generally contained a good | } 
deal more carbon than paraffin, or the oils from which paraffin was ob- 
tained, which rendered it unfit for burning purposes. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: Is coal-tar combustible in a high degree ? . 
in a high degree. Coal-tar was a residuum in 
the production of gas, whic poe through two or three stages of purification | | 
before it was used at all in the manner he had described. It would no doubt 
be said that paraffin was produced previously in gas manufacturing esta-| 
blishments. Naphthaline was a crystalline white substance, which, at first) 
sight, it might be supposed could be turned to as useful purposes as parafiin i| 
but hitherto it had been absolutely useless, in consequence of its emitting) 
such larger quantities of smoke. No doubt, some day it might be discovered 
how it would be turned to as profitable and useful an account as paraffin. | 
It was singular that Baron Liebig, in his letters on chemistry, published | 
previous to the discovery of Mr. Young, had stated that one of the most im-| 
portant discoveries that could be made in the manufacturing arts would be 
to — gas ina solid form, and get that as a candle which before was) 
coal-gas. That was what Mr. Young had done. The tarry result was ob- | 
tained by applying a high temperature to the coals; whereas the paraffin| 
was obtained S applying a low heat, somewhere about visible redness, | 
which could be seen by ordinary eyes in the dark. The temperature of red-| 
ness had been ‘given by different authors at different points in the theometric | 
scale; but it might generally be said that the lower the temperature at} 
which you could distil the oil, the better. Ata higher degree of redness tar) 
was produced. If you went toa still higher heat you produced gas less car-|} 
buretted. Olefiant gas was from 1 of hydrogen to 6 of carbon. With a 
still higher temperature you got less carbon in the gas, and more of the) 
liquid deposit, until at last you might almost get the pure hydrogen. When) 

ou had got the pitch or tar, it might be redistilled, and gas produced from, 
it; leaving nothing but coke, which was, practically speaking, carbon. 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR: A low red heat will not produce tar at all > 

Mr. Grove: Very little. } 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR: The higher the degree of redness, the more tar? | 

Mr. Grove: And also more gas. | 

The Vice-CHancetLor: But when at a low red heat you produce paraffix, | 
. that entirely distinct from tar, or is a further process necessary to separate, 
them } 

Mr. Grove: For many purposes it would do as it was eeteet It was} 
an oily unctuous substance, which, when allowed to cool, deposited a waxy 
substance, called paraffin. } 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: If you inorease the temperature below red heat, | 
do you get paraffin at all ? 

Mr. Grove: Yes; but in diminished quantity. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: A temperature above red heat produces more tar) 
and less paraffin ? | 

Mr. Grove: Yes; in none of these cases could it ever be said to be reduced | 
to an absolute line of demarcation; but the question was one of degree. 
Mr. Grove then proceeded to read Mr. Young’s specification, and to comment, 
on the various clauses of it; and said the patent might be said to be for ob- 
taining paraffin and paraffin-oil from coals, by the precaution of having a low 
red heat; which must not be exceeded. Mr. Young said if that heat were 
exceeded, then there was produced, in proportion as it went higher, too much 

rmanent gas, which destroyed the product. It was also pointed out by 
Mi . Young that the cooling process must be such as not to congeal the para- 
fin, otherwise an explosion would ensue; and that coals of a highly bitu- 
minous character, yielding olefiant gas in large quantities must be operated 
upon, The patentee summed up his claim by stating that he described 
his claim as the obtaining paraffin-oil, or oil containing paraffin, from 
bituminous coals, by treating them as described ; so that the essence of the 
invention was the production of paraffin from bituminous coals. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: He claims the obtaining crude oil, produced in 
the way that he describes, and which you say was never done before. 

Mr. Grove: It was never done so as to. put the public in possession of the 
discovery. Very likely it had been done in gas manufactories without know- 
ing the value of it. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Had it ever been done so as to make it the sub- 
ject of any useful application to manufactures? — 

Mr. Grove thought he might say with certainty not. The matter dis- 
covered by Mr. Young attracted a very great degree of attention ; it formed 
the subject of comment by nearly all the eminent chemists of the day; and 
it solved a problem put forward by Professor Liebig, of producing, on a 
manufacturing and commercial scale, this product. It attracted great inte- 
rest at the Exhibition of 1851, and a prize medal was awarded to Mr. Young 
by a jury of chemists for his discovery. That was not undeserving of aiien- 
tion when they came to consider the nature of the defence which was about 
to be set up—namely, that it was known almost from time immemorial—not 
going as far back as the time of Richard I., but to the commencement of 
the last century. However, whereas up to the time of Mr. Young’s patent 
no human being had ever commercially seen paraffin in this country or in any 
other country, from that date paraffin-oils and paraffin became things of large 
commercial importance. .Whatever might be the fate of Mr. Young in the 
present litigation, he had in truth been the person to put the public in pos- 
session of a new manufacture of the highest ible importance. The 
plaintiff having obtained his patent in 1850, and having commenced in 1851 
to work it, he did not hear of any attempt at infringement till 1853. He 
then found that a firm at Manchester, carrying on business under the title of 
the Hydrocarbon Gas Company, were making paraffin-oil in infringement of 
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the patent. In 1853 a bill was filed by Mr. Young against the partners in 
that firm. An action, in 1854, was brought against the company, and a 
verdict was found by the jury, after three or four days trial, for the plaintiff 
on all the issues. Unfortunately, in the course of the trial, some questions 
had been brought forward on the part of the defendants which Lord Camp- 
bell had rejected. A motion was made for arule isi, and was obtained, to 
set aside the verdict, upon the ground that it was against evidence, and on 
the ground that evidence was improperly rejected. During this time, being 
anxious to avoid expensive litigation, Mr. Young entered into a compromise 
with the defendants, by which he purchased from them a patent which they 
had for the sum of £3000, the defendants undertaking to give up their manu- 
facture, which was completely abandoned. About 1858 or 1859, the plaintiff 
was informed that a chemical company near Glasgow, called the Clydesdale 
Chemical Company, were infringing his patent. An action was commenced 
against them, which was tried before the Lord President at Edinburgh, in 
November, 1860. It lasted six days, and the jury upon that occasion, appa~ 
rently to the entire satisfaction of the Lord President, found a verdict for the 
laintiff. A bill of exceptions was tendered to the summing up of the Lord 
resident, but after the trial the bill of exceptions was waived, the defendants 
unconditionally submitting to the verdict. The defendants paid a sum of 
£7500 for costs and damages; they agreed to take a licence at the ordinary 
price which Mr, Young then charged, and they had paid royalties to the 
extent of £8000, 

_ The Vice-Cuancetior: I understand that in Scotland it was found that 
Young was the inventor, that the invention was new, and that the specifica- 
tion was sufficient > 

Mr. Grove: Yes. In 1861 it was found that a firm of the name of Miller 
and Co., who carried on business at Aberdeen and Glasgow, were infringing 
the patent. Proceedings were taken against them; they paid £5000, and 
took a licence from Mr. Young. Some other proceedings were taken about 
the same time against a company at Wareham, known as Messrs. Humphrey 
and Co, After these proceedings were commenced, it was found that the 
defendants had mortgaged their plant and their works; the mortgagees fore- 

closed; they became bankrupt, and their works closed altogether. The 
plaintiff, therefore, did not proceed any further. Then there came the 

alleged infringement in the present case; and this was attended with cir- 

cumstances which he thought the learned counsel for the defendants must 

regret. The plaintiffs had been going on manufacturing oil, and selling it 

at a reasonable price ; and they had very largely increased their manufac- 

tures. The trade had become one of great importance, and, as to the pro- 

ducts, of great notoriety. The plaintiffs had introduced into their manufactory 

certain practical improvements, but still adhering’to the substantial mode of 
treatment indicated in the specification. In February, 1861, a person of the 

name of Charles Hussey Jones, who was the owner or lessee of a colliery at 

Leeswood, in Flintshire, applied to the plaintiff for a licence. He was, as it 

subsequently appeared, interested with Fernie, more or less ; and a person 

of the name of Varney, who was employed and paid by Fernie, one of the 

defendants in the present case, inspected the plaintiff's works, and was shown 

there all their processes, and certain retorts for the manufacture of their 

paraffin-oil were furnished to him of the best character. About the same 

time Jones applied to the plaintiff for a licence. He was offered one at the 

ordinary royalty at which the plaintiffs granted them to other persons ; but, 

after some negotiation, Jones said the terms were too high, and declined to 

take a licence. In 1861, in addition to the works which were at Leeswood, 

works were erected at Saltney, about 10 miles from Leeswood, and having a 

railway communication between them. Application was made to Jones, who 

had taken a licence from the defendants, for returns of any manufactures 

under the licence, but none were ever got; and, after some inquiry, the 

plaintiffs were induced to suspect that Fernie, and whoever else was asso- 

ciated with him, were manufacturing their oil without any licence or per- 

mission. In addition to the information which Jones had got as a licencee, 

and which Varley had got by having inspected the plaintiff’s works, it ap- 

peared that a certain apparatus was procured by Fernie from persons who 

had formerly been employed by the plaintiffs in putting up their works; so 

that the defendants in this way got possession of everything which Mr. 

Young was doing. The gentlemen who, on the present occasion, would tell 

his honour that the invention of Mr. Young was two centuries old seemed to 

have taken very elaborate pains to find out what he was doing ; and, having 

done so, they put it in practice in a manner which, for some time, defied the 

efforts of Mr. on to discover. But in the months of February and July, 

1862, a person of the name of Rennie went to Saltney and Leeswood, to find 

out what the defendants were doing. He found that the works at Sultney 

were practically at a standstill; and so, also, the works at Leeswood. How- 

ever, he persevered, and on the 2nd of August, in that year, Mr. Rennie, 

accompanied by a Mr. Smith, went to the works at Leeswood, and on getting 

near the works, they saw several retorts at work, with fires underneath them. 

They saw the materials with which the retorts were charged, which was 

with Leeswood cannel coal, that being one of the kinds of coal specially re- 

ferred to by Mr. Young in his specification. Rennie sawa man charging the 

retorts with cannel coal. Smith went into the works, and asked the engineer 

to give him a bottle of the crude oil which was running from the retorts or 

stills. This request was complied with; the contents were analyzed, and 

were found to be the crude paraffin-oil of Mr. Young. An examination 

of the works at Saltney was made by Rennie the next day. There he saw 

large quantities of cannel coal, and also retorts similar to those of the plaintiffs, 

On the 29th of August, a chemist of the name of Turner applied to the 
defendants for a 30-gallon cask of paraffin-oil. This wes supplied; it had 

also been examined by chemists, and the result was that it was found to be 
the same as the product of the plaintiffs. The retorts were also being worked 
at the “low red heat” pointed out by Mr. Young. The contest on the part 
of the defendants was that they employed a lower temperature than “ low 
red heat,” and therefore did not infringe. He (Mr. Grove) contended that 
this was no defence at all, because the specification of Mr. Young, though he 
indicated a “low red heat” as the temperature, only said that that should 
not be exceeded. The defendants said that they produced their result at a 
temperature of 600°; but that was an entire fallacy, as the scientific evi- 
dence would prove. There were some very simple but very satisfactory tests, 
Mercury boiled at 660°; lead melted at about 620°. Ifa piece of bituminous 
coal were placed in melted lead or boiling mercury, it would be necessarily 
exposed to a temperature above 600°; and you might leave a piece of coal 
in it for an indefinite period and it would come out as it went in. 

The Vice-CHanceLLor: What is the “low red heat’’ ? 

Mr. Grove : Somewhere between 950° and 980°. Sir Isaac Newton, ata 
time when thermometers existed only in a very rough form, supposed red 
heat to be 635°, but subsequent experiments had shown that it was consi- 
derably above that. There were very insufficient means in those days of 
getting at heats above the boiling-point of mercury. Sir Humphrey Dav 
fixed the temperature of low red heat at 812°; Wedgwood fixed it muc 
higher, at 947°. At one time, it was not known, as it now generally was, 
that all substances attained visible incandescence at some point; and pro- 
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bably the error arose from the fact that some particularly earthy substances 
were phosphorescent, and attained chemical luminosity at a lower tem- 
perature; and this was taken in early times for si of ignition. It was 
not known until Wedgwood’s time that the real effect of ignition may be 
properly distinguished from phosphorescence. Professor Daniel subsequently, 

y a series of careful experiments, put red heat still aaa, at 
980°; and more recently still, Professor Draper, of America, confirmed the 
temperature given by Professor Daniel as being the period of visible ignition. 
No doubt it could not be fixed to a definite unit of temperature, as it was'a 
question depending upon the senses, which were not at all times acted upon 
alike ; and the temperature of red heat might be put at from 950° to 980°. 
The learned pdm: then cited the ey cases :—Hills v. the London 
Gas Company, 5 Hurlston and Norman; Hills v. Evans, 31 Law Journal; 
Steiner v. Heald, 6 Exchequer; and Muntz v. Foster ; and contended that 
Mr. Young would prove he was entitled to succeed. 

Professor Hofmann, examined by Mr. Bovi.u. 

I am a fellow of the Royal Society, and doctor of laws of the Aberdeen 
University ; and professor of chemistry at the Government School of Mines, 
in London. Iam one of the directors of the Royal College of Chemistry, 
and one of the assayers at the Mint. For many years I have made 
chemistry my study. I endeavour to make myself acquainted with all modern 
discoveries, and the principal works on chemistry. I have known Mr. 
Young’s process for several years; and been familiar with his specification. 
I was examined as a witness in the trial at Edinburgh, and I was also en- 
gaged on the trial before Lord Campbell. I know paraffin and paraffin-oil. 
I became acquainted with paraffin at the time of the Exhibition of 1851. I 
had heard of it having been discovered before I saw it. I should think be- 
tween 1846 and 1851. What is produced I consider paraffiu [refering toa 
substance put into witness’s hand]. Mr. Young has stated the coal to be em- 
ployed, and the temperature at which distillation is to be performed. The 
material named is bituminous coal; such as cannel coal, and other coals 
mentioned in the specification. The temperature is stated to be a low red 
heat. What is now understood by a low red heat, would be between 800° 
and 980°. It is practically that heat which becomes just visible in 
the dark. That is well known as distinguished from a ‘ bright-red’’ and 
a “cherry-red”’ heat. It is necessary to have the coal in small pieces to 
secure equality of temperature. There is special attention to be paid to 
the mode of distillation; and the condensing-tubes must not be allowed to 
get too cool; otherwise it might lead to inconvenience and accident, In 900 
out of 1000 distillations you would have employed your water as cold as pos- | 
sible up to Mr. Young’s patent. The product of the distillation pointed out by } 
Young is an oily substance called paraffin-oil, which deposits a substance | 
called paraffin. Paraffin and paraffin-oil are obtained directly from the coal 
by distillation. That arises from exposure of the coal mentioned to the tem- | 
perature mentioned. At a lower temperature, you get extremely minute 
quantities of paraffin and paraffin-oil. Ata substantially higher tempera- | 
ture you obtain gaseous products which differ in their qualities from paraffin 
and paraffin-oil. Tar may be one of those substances. Tar is obtained from | 
coal by distillation at a high temperature. Gas is obtained at a very high 
temperature. 

By the Court: At a temperature above 1000°. | 

By Mr. Bovitu: If tar is manufactured from coal, you might afterwards | 
obtain paraffin from the tar in extremely small quantities; but, by a process 
differing from Mr. Young’s, I produce a specimen of crude paraffin-oil [pro- | 
ducing the same in a bottle]. Crude paraffin and paraffin-oil are different | 
from tar. The distinction between tar and crude paraffin-oil is, that in coal- | 
tar there is a preponderance of carbon, in paraffin you have a preponderance 
of hydrogen. They are two different substances, chemically, and are not 
applicable to the same purposes. When placed in water, crude coal-tar 
sinks ; crude paraftin-oil will float upon water. The preponderance of carbon 
renders the use of coal-tar for a lighting purpose almost impossible ; whilst 
paraffin and paraffin-oil are well adapted to that purpose. I have not burned 
crude paraffin-oil in lamps. 

By the Court: The consistence of crude paraffin-oil, I believe, would 
admit of its ascending a wick. 

By Mr. Bovitu: No person, to my knowledge, ever ports parafiin-oil | 
and paraffin for commercial purposes from coal till Mr. Young’s patent. 
Since that time, the article has attracted great attention, and become com- 
mercially of great importance. Before Mr. Young’s patent, paraffin from 
coal was only a chemical curiosity. Since Young’s patent, I have read 
much about paraffin. Before Young’s patent, there was no practical mode 
known of obtaining it from coal for commercial purposes that I know of. I 
have for some years paid much attention to products derived by distillation 
from coal. As many as 20 years ago I commenced the study. At the pre- 
sent day many valuable products are obtained from coal-tar. I consider this 
invention was new at the date of the patent. The specification, I think, 
sufficiently describes the patent, so that any workman following the directions 
given would produce paraffin and paraffin-oil. Iwas one of the jurors at the 
Exhibition of 1851. The class in which Mr. Young’s products were exhibited 
was Class 29, Other chemists were jurors upon that class. I prepared the 
report of the jurors jointly with Mr. Warren Delarue. There were about 
ten jurors altogether. That report embodies my opinion, formed at the time, 
long before any litigation on this subject, and before any question had arisen, 
I entirely retain the opinion I stated in 1851, and have reiterated it in 1862. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL referred to a case before the Master of the 
Rolls, of Young v. White, 17 Reavan, in which his honour had stated that 
the jurors award was not evidence to show that Young was the discoverer of 
the process, unless the parties who made the report were called. But the 
witness could not add the report to his evidence. 

Sir F. Keiy was heard upon the objection. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR thought the evidence was admissible, because the 
witness was asked whether he retained the opinion which he had in 1851, 

Examination by Mr. Bovri1 continued: I have in my hand the report I 
made at the time of the exhibition. My opinion was, in 1851, in 1862, and 
is now, the same—viz., that it was a new and important industrial discovery 
made by Mr. Young. Professor Graham wasa juror in 1862. Before we 
came to a determination the skill of all the gentlemen was brought to bear. 

The Vicz-CHANCELLOR: Do you propose to give this report as evidence of 
notoriety ? 

Mr, fevaz: Yes; and that Dr. Hofmann formed his opinion after con- 
sultation with other eminent scientific men. 

Examination continued: In my pgm, Mr. Young had solved a great 
problem, and supplied a great desideratum at that time. I know that other 

ersons had attempted to produce paraffin from peat, and schist, and tar, 
oe Mr. Young’s patent. No one had succeeded in producing paraffin 
from coal, asI believe. Since the patent the product has come largely into 
use. In some distillations of coal there are naphthaline and paraflin pro- 

duced at a temperature which is neither low nor high. Naphthaline is pro- 
duced at temperatures below a low red heat. When naphthaline and paraffin 
are produced together, I know of no practical method of separation. Mr. 
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Young’s product is paraffin and paraffin-oil, and not pee. The pre- 
sence of naphthaline would essentially and prejudicially alter the character 
of Mr. Young’s product. Mr. Young’s process does not practically produce 
naphthaline. In making gas or coke according to the temperature ordi- 
narily employed you would get as a secondary product coal-tar, and not 

araffin ail. You would also get naphthaline. I believe this invention to 

ave been new at the time of the patent. No person to my knowledge had 
before shown how parafiin-oil could be produced from bituminous coal, avail- 
able for the purposes of life. It was known in 1850 to be a great deside- 
ratum. Professor Liebig had expressed his opinion that it was so. The sub- 
stance that Mr, Young produces by his process is the same in its chemical 
combination as olefiant gas. Gas and paraffin are composed of the same 
elementary substances in exactly the same proportions. Olefiant gas has the 
— illuminating power. Mr. Young produced olefiant gas in a solid 
orm. 

By the Court: A high degree of heat, such as is used in the manufacture 
of gas, would convert solid paraffin into olefiant gas. Pessit 

By Mr. Bovizu: Mr. Young produced the olefiant gas asa solid in the 
mode pointed out by his specification. 

By the Court: Most inflammable gases — be called olefiant. — 

By Mr. Bovitt: You may make diamond into coke, but it is not yet 
known how you can convert coke into diamond. I have gone through the 
different books and specifications referred to by the defendants, and am pre- 
pared to answer questions put to me with reference to them. 

Mr. Bov1x1 said, as the document went back two centuries and a half, he 
did not propose to go into them, till he saw by the cross-examination on 
which it was the defendants proposed to rely. 

Cross-examined by the ArroRNEY-GENERAL : I never paid any attention 
to the subject of the distillation of paraffin from coal till 1851. I recollect it 
was stated in the report of the jurors that paraffin had never before been 
produced from coal, though it had been from wood. I know I entertained 
the opinion that paraffin had never before been obtained from coal. Now I 
know that it had been previously obtained from coal. When I said it was a 
desideratum, I had in my mind the passage which has been quoted from 
Baron Liebig. Liebig speaks of the condensation of coal-gas, which means 
the coal-gas of commerce. That consists of other ingredients besides olefiant 
gas. What is generally called olefiant gas exists in coal-gas in small quan- 
tity. Ishould say between 5 and 6 per cent. There is also a substance 
called marsh gas or carburetted hydrogen. I do not think, in making his 
statement, Baron Liebig was thinking of gas, but meant that gaseous bodies 
would be very acceptable in a solid form. To get pure olefiant gas would be 
a troublesome process. Mr. Young did more than Liebig wanted, because he 
only wanted to convert an extremely impure olefiant gas into a solid body. 
The two parts that I found material in Mr. Young’s specification were the 
kind of coal and the temperature. The description in the specification ap- 
plies to all bituminous coal. I do not know whether all coals used for 
making gas will produce paraffin. Gas coal may be interpreted to mean all 
kinds of coal used for making gas for the purposes of commerce; but I did 
|not read it in that sense. The peculiar kind is defined by stating, ** which 
| yield a large quantity of olefiant gas.” I thought it meant such varieties of 
| coal which, by their yielding large quantities of olefiant gas, were particularly 
| ee for the gas manufacturer, and not every kind of coal used for the 
| 








|manufacture of gas. It is easy to determine the quantity of olefiant gas 
| generated by the distillation of a certain kind of coal. Carburetted hydrogen 
||is not a highly illuminating gas, nor so highly illuminating as olefiant gas. 
| | All gas coals which produce oletiant gases in considerable quantities, I believe, 
|, will yield paraffin in sufficient quantities to make them commercially useful. 
I was a juror in 1862, when a report was made. Mr. Young was also a juror, 
| but he did not take part in the report. That report expresses my opinion 
‘at that time. Newcastle coals of some kind yield olefiant gas, 1 believe, in 
considerable quantities; but I have not made experiments on the subject. 
My knowledge of the subject arises from the distillation of Boghead coal. 
| Bogheed is a peculiar kind of coal. There are differences between ordinary 
Neweustle coul and Boghead coal. It has been greatly discussed whether 
Boghead mineral is a coal at all. 
The Vick-CHANCELLOR said the greatest chemist had told him that no 
||one knew whether coal was 2 vegetable or a mineral substance. 
|| Cross-examination continued: It has been discussed whether this substance 
called **Boghead”’ should be classed with coal or shale. It is brown and not 
‘black. A substance has been submitted to me under the name of “ bitumi- 
|;mous shale from Dorsetshire.”” That resembles the Boghead coal—some 
specimens very much. I distilled the specimens, and found that they yielded 
some of the products necessary for the manufacture of paraffin. They yielded 
oil, but very little paraffin. The Boghead yields paraffin in quantities greatly 
exceeding those found in gas coals generally, I believe; but I have made no 
experisnts on the subject. There are great differences in coals used for the 
manufacture of gas. ‘Those coals which yield a large proportion of olefiant 
gas, will yield a corresponding amount of paraffin. I have not heard of 
paraffin being manufactured from other coals except those which are men- 
tioned in Mr, Young’s specification. Boghead mineral is generally found in 
connexion with the ordinary coal. The specimen put into my hand shows 
the junction of one mineral with the other, I believe. I do not know 
whether they merge into one another, or are perfectly distinct. The shales 
lie above the coal in many instances. The shales from Dorsetshire in many 
respects resembled the Boghead coal; but they also differed essentially in 


others. 


TvrspaAy, Marcu 1. 

Cross-examination of Professor Hofmann continued : When I distilled the 
Dorsetshire shales I obtained the products I mentioned yesterday, at a tem- 
—— beyond the fusing-point of lead. The fusing-point of lead is 620°. If 

am not mistaken, the temperature was considerably above that. It is 
likely not to have been a low red heat; but many years have elapsed since I 
made the experiments. I made a report on the subject to a gentleman who 
had some interest in Dorsetshire shale. I think it was in 1857. 

2 the Court: It was a report on the products from the distillation of 
shale. 

By the ArrorNEy-GENERAL: The products were similar to those ob- 
tained from Boghead coal, in many respects. There were three specimens 
taken. Specimen No. 1 contained 19°49 parts of mineral matter and 19°52 
of volatile matter. Specimen No. 2 contained 47:2 of mineral matter and 
52°8 of volatile matter. Specimen No. 3 contains 26 of mineral matter and 
73°3 of volatile matter. In onespecimen the volatile products were 14°6. I 
saw some specimens of paraffin candles in the Exhibition of 1851. They were 
manufactured from schistus. I had never seen any paraffin candles made 
before, and I was struck with the fact that they were obtained in such 
quantities. 

By the Court: In the specimen of coal passing into shale shown to me 
yesterday, I scratched it with a knife, and saw a white mark, which, I con- 
sider, an indication of a considerable quantity of mineral matter. 








By the Arrorney-GENERAL :* When coal is distilled it leaves a coke 
behind, and so does Boghead, I remember that the coke would burn. [I 
think I tried it. It is the sort of coke that might be used in burning bricks, 
I should think. It is not a mere ash,-certainly. The proportion of ash and 
carbon in Boghead I cannot tell, without reference to my report which I 
made on the subject. In coals the quantity of carbon in the coke is great in 
proportion to the ash. I find that the quantity of ash in bond fide coal 
varies between one-half per cent. and 30 per cent. In anthrocite coal you 
have constatitly a very small quantity of ash. The po ee of ash is not 
least in the more highly bituminous coal. In cannel coal the proportion of 
ash is large. Shale is found in the neighbourhood of coal. ‘This is a 
specimen of one in contact with the other. There is a stratified appearance 
in this. On one side it is lustrous; but without a chemical examination I 
could not-give you the different substances —— to aspecimen handed to 
witness]. I now look at a specimen, which, I should say, might be a coal 
or schist [another specimen]. 

By the Court: I do not know whether, on exposure to weather, Boghead 
changes colour. Boghead is generally of a greyish brown colour. I have 
examined Boghead when newly taken from the pit. Different pieces vary in 
colour. Slate would not have the concoidal fracture; and this has not the 
— of slate. I know the appearance of cannel coal. 

y the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: [Another specimen put into witness’s hand. 
This may be cannel coal, and it may be schist or shale. When I scrate 
this I see it has the appearance of Boghead cannel. [Another specimen 
handed.}] When I poe this with a knife, it has not exactly the appear- 
ance of cannel coal, but is greyer and harder. [Another specimen handed. 
When I scratch this it has an appearance very different from the surface o 
Boghead cannel. I should judge it to be a mineral from a different locality. 
I have never seen the shale of France. It is difficult to discover the differ- 
ence between coal and shale. The two substances are so closely allied that 
it can only be done by compound analysis. One striking feature of shale in 
the distillation is nitrogenous volatile compounds in large quantities, which 
are distinguished by extraordinary repulsive odours. A chemist is a bad 
judge of odours, he gets so many; but the odour from Boghead is eau-de- 
cologne compared with that of schist. I have seen the extract from M. de 
Buisson’s specification in 1849. The products that are mentioned there 
are the same as produced by Mr. Young’s — as regards the parafiin ; but 
the oils may or may not be the same. There is nothing in the description 
of the other properties from which I could infer differences ; but there are so 
few of the chemical products described that I cannot identify them with Mr. 
Young’s. By distilling Dorsetshire shale I obtained products similar to those 
of the Boghead. The crude oil mentioned in Buisson’s specification I have 
no doubt contained parafiin. Buisson employs schistus, which he well de- 
scribes. Indeed, it is one of the best descriptions of schistus that I have 
met with. That is one difference. Another is, that Buisson employs a 
different temperature—his being a high one. The two processes are, no 
doubt, very analogous. The effect of using steam depends upon the pro- 
none of fire and steam. Steam passing through a red-hot pipe would 

ave the temperature of red heat. It. would moderate the temperature of 
the substances with which it was in contact, if there were not other courses 
to counteract it. It would depend upon the proportion of steam and oil. 
M. Buisson employs a red heat, and Mr. Young employs a low red heat, 
which would make all the difference in Mr. Young’s process. The effect of || 
exceeding that heat would be the transformation of useful products into 
gaseous products, and secondary, which would render them less and be of an 
inferior quality. Naphthaline would probably be produced and gaseous 
bodies. The proportion of carbon and hydrogen in the volatile products 
would be materially altered. Naphthalineis produced ata high temperature, 
I do not say there would be no paraffin and oil, but the quantity would be 
reduced. If naphthaline is present, and paraffin and paraffin-oil produced, it 
is a consequence that Mr. Young’s temperature must have been used, 
Unless there are other processes known to accomplish the same object—that 
is, supposing the same substance was used—there would be a material 
difference in the temperature at which it would be necessary to work to 
produce the same result from different substances. One coal will yield 
its products at one temperature, and another coal another temperature; 
that is why I conclude Mr. Young has named a low red heat. 
The temperatures may vary, which would be necessary to operate on various 
shales, and also on the intermediate substances. I define low red heat at 
between 800° and 990°. A range of about 200°. My attention has been 
directed to the specification of the patent of the Count de Hompesch in 1851, 
for obtaining ols, &c., from bitumious matters. The oils obtained by that 
process, I should say, are not similar to those produced by Mr. Young; be- 
cause he requires particular processes for removing smells. This process 
applies to schists, clay-slate, and asphalte. The oils from coals must be 
purified from smell before they are introduced into genera! use. They are 
not so bad as those obtained from schists. I do not know the Scotch shales, 
The count describes certain temperatures below red heat, and a gradual 
rising up to it. The retort is charged before it is heated. The process 
described by Hompesch would give you products at three different tempera- 
tures, at two of which Boghead cannel would give out nothing, and at the 
last paraffin and paraffin-oil would be destroyed altogether. I assume that 
the red heat mentioned by Hompesch is not a low red heat. It might be; 
but the expression red heat would seem to mean the temperature which 
follows alow red heat. The words used, no doubt, are—‘‘ becomes of a red 
heat ;”” and it is obvious there must be a transition; but it is distinctly 
stated that the third compartment must be kept at a red heat. In passin 
forward you must pass low red heat. The oil that is obtained at the re 
heat is a thick oi! ; and I should say that the oils mentioned are different 
from those obtained from Mr. Young. Mr. Young mentions in his specifi- 
cation a light volatile oil, differing from the crude oil, which is the final 
result of his process. The more and less volatile products may be generated 
at the same temperature. Coal-tar is the product of coal at a high tempe- 
rature; it is an ill-defined substance. It is the secondary product obtained 
in the manufacture of gas, as I understood the question put to me yester- 
day. It contains generally naphthaline. I do not know that “tar” has 
been applied by scientific writers to the substance which Mr. Young pro- 
duces, and which he calls paraffin-oil. I am acquainted with the works 
4 Reichenbach, and have had my attention called to some extracts from 
them. 

Mr. Bovixu stated that the extracts furnished by the defendants were not 
correct. 

Sir. F. Kerry replied that all the books from which extracts were made 
would be in court, so that they could be referred to. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL then read a translation from Reichenbach, to 
the effect that he objected to the opinion hitherto entertained that coal-tar 








contained naphthaline. 

Cross-examination continued : The coul-tar spoken of by Reichenbach is 
not an oil corresponding with that of Mr. Young, so far as I can see from 
the passage I have been referred to. I find not a word said about this oil 
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depositing paraffin. The oil which Reichenbach describe, obtained as he 
describes, may, or may not, have contained paraffin; it would depend on 


any bituminous coals which do not contain paraffin, because I have not made 
the necessary experiments. In another part of Reichenbach’s works, he 
states that he had obtained paraffin from coal; and he describes the process. 
It was Reichenbach who discovered that paraffin could be produced by the 
destructive distillation of coal. | 

By the Courr: I consider it a bold assertion on the part of Reichenbach | 

that paraffin is a product of carbonization of all organic substances, but I | 
soul not venture to subscribe to it. Reichenbach had obtained volatile | 
matter from beech and pine wood, from which he extracted paraffin, and he | 
was led to conclude that all woods would yield paraffin. He then proceeded to 
animal matters, particularly a peculiar kind of oil, from which he extracted 
paraffin. Then he went to mineral substances, such as coal, and found it 
yielded small quantities of paraffin. Tar produced at a high temperature 
would be gas-tar, and that produced at a moderate temperature would be 
crude oil. What Reichenbach calls a ‘‘ tar,” obtained in the mode he de- | 
scribes, would be the same as Mr. Young’s product, if the same coals were | 
used. When naphthaline was first ek it was described as a product in 
coal-tar A controversy arose on the subject between Dumas and Reichen- 
bach; and Reichenbach made several experiments, the result of which 

roved that ‘‘tar”’ is used in an extremely loose manner. I understand 

eichenbach to say that you can, in subjecting coal to distillation, avoid the 
production of naphthaline. Reichenbach pew of tar as containing pa- 
raffin obtained by preventing the vessel which produces it becoming red hot. 
If the coal which Reichenbach used was the same as that described by Mr. 
Young, the result would be the same. Eupion, separated from paraffin, is 
not aclear oil, such as was produced yesterday, and is now sold for use in 
German lamps, I should say, because the two oils do not boil at the same 
temperature. The oil I am speaking of as Young’s is something prepared 
from the crude oil described in his specification. There may be some pa- 
raffin—the rectified oil. The object of preparing it is to get rid of the pa- 
raffin, no doubt; but absolute separation is next to impossible. I am ac- 
quainted with the description given by Morand of the Raltzbach oil-works, 
published at Paris in 1777, showing how oils were extracted from coal at 
these works. The difference between this and Mr.;Young’s process isin the 
mode of heating, which is essential. This process is one for fusing out the 
bituminous constituents, rather than for distilling them. It is not{possible to 
melt the oil which is contained in coal ; therefore, it must have been vola- 
tilized before it would pass out. The heat is described asa “ slight et 
It may be interpreted the same as Mr. Young’s. I cannot say whether the 
oil which would go into the receiver would be the same; but supposing the 
coal to be the same, the oil would be somewhat similar. I have read extracts 
from various old works which state that cannel coal produces a large quan- | 
tity of oils. Iam not aware of the process of M. Seligue. The candles in 
the Exhibition of 1851 which I saw, were made by M. Seligue. M. Seligue 
says he gets his products from shale. If schist were submitted to Mr. 
Young’s temperature, crude oil would no doubt be obtained. I have obtained, 
y distilling Dorsetshire shale at a low temperature, products similar to Mr. 

oung’s. Ifthe temperature were raised above low red heat, I believe that 
the os described could not be obtained commercially. I have read 
Lord Dundonald’s specification, and I believe that the temperature there 
indicated, is higher than that described by Mr. Young, because the object of 
the patent is to make pitch and coke. Pitch is obtained by separating the 
products formed in the first operation. I infer, from the formation of pitch 
and coke, that the temperature which is meant is a high one. I know 
nothing of the actual process. The great principle of Mr. Young’s inven- 
tion I said was the selection of proper coals, and subjecting them to a par- 
ticular temperature. Dr. Ure refers to coal subjected to 600° or 700° of 
heat as giving off bitumen volatilized in a state of condensation; but I 
think the author is very wrong there, because I do not believe that coal at 
that temperature would give off volatilized bitumen in a condensed form. 
I have read an extract from Henry’s “ Annals of Philosophy,’’ published in 
1819. Henry there speaks of a temperature which he a the ‘ fusing- 
point of lead,” and yet he speaks of a ‘‘blood-coloured heat.’’ Lead fuses 
at the boiling-point of mercury, and therefore the statements are irrecon- 
cileable. I have read extracts from Dumas work, published in 1828; but 
he evidently points to the manufacture of gas. The oil or tar produced at a 
temperature below that which is necessary for gas, may or may not be the 
same as Mr. Young’s crude oil, according to the coals used. I have read 
extracts from a work by Sir Robert Kane, published in 1841. The passage 
describes the temperature necessary to produce products analogous to petro- 
leum. The liquid products described as closely analogous to petroleum, may 
or may not correspond with Mr. Young’s crude oil, according to the coal 
employed. The naphthaline and paraffin, as solids, are not definitely | 
described. Coal-gas tar could not be produced except at a high tem- | 
perature. — 

Re-examined by Mr. Boviru: It was known as a chemical fact that 
araffin might be obtained from coal. That was disclosed by Reichenbach. 
he practical difficulty was to obtain it commercially, as Reichenbach him- 

self states. Reichenbach speaks of how desirable it would be to find means 
to produce this article commercially, so as to make it subservient to the pur- 
poses of practical life. Berzelius says Reichenbach thinks this substance 
may one day come into use, and be used in the shape of candles. He also 
speaks of eupion, and says Reichenbach hopes this will at some day be 
burned in lamps. Liebig also considers it a problem to be solved. In my 
opinion, Reichenbach’s statements are too vague to be of any practical 
value in procuring paraffin-oil as a commercial commodity. Reichenbach 
was a manufacturing chemist. He was a scientific man of very great distinc- 
tion ; and he was at one time called upon by a large landed proprietor in 
Australia to institute a certain number of researches for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a large amount of timber which was on the estates 
could be rendered available for manufacturing purposes. Reichenbach, 
accordingly, engaged in a series of scientific researches, and the statements 
which have been referred to are descriptions of those researches. Reichen- 
bach was the first discoverer, as I believe, of paraffin, In his work, he is 
describing the various substances from which paraffin may be obtained ; and 
at last he comes to the conclusion that it may be got from all organic 
substances, 

By the Covrr: There are no organic substances which contain no carbon. 

By Mr. Bovini : The whole discussion is to show that it is to be found in 

a variety of substances upon which he had experimented. He had this 
commercial article in view, but he failed in discovering it; and Mr. Young 
succeeded, Reichenbach’s description of the coal he used is not such as is 
described by Mr. Young in his specification, so far as my geological know- 
ledge goes. The ong described by Reichenbach is not the same as that 
described by Mr. Young. It is a laboratory experiment, and Mr. Young 
might work some considerable time without discovering what he has patented. 
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the kind of coal submitted to distillation. I cannot say whether there are 





Eupion may be present in Mr. Young’s products; but the properties of 





eupion, described by Reichenbach, are not found in Mr. Young’s oil. None 
of the extracts to which I have been referred would have informed an 
rson how he could commercially produce paraffin from bitumious coal, 
othing that may have been done with shale would enable a person, without 
experiment, to know that he might produce the same result from coal. Mr, 
Young, in his specification, describes the class of coal he uses. I think that 
Boghead might properly be called a cannel coal. 

Mr. Bovi11 said it was somewhat singular that, on turning to the number 
of the JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING, — on the 10th of April, 1851, 
before there was any litigation upon the subject, he fourid an advertisement 
of ** Boghead cannel coal.”’ 

Re-examination continued: Olefiant gas is the most illuminating part of 
ordinary gas. The coals mentioned by Mr. Young are coals the gas pro- 
duced from which is of a highly illuminating character. I never knew the 
Boghead mineral called schist until Mr. Gillespie contended that it was, 
When analyzed, paraffin yields the samefelements, in the same proportions, 
as olefiant gas. In a ular sense, pa may be said to be a solid 
olefiant gas. Paraffin-oil is a liquid olefiant gas, in the same sense. What- 
ever differences there may be between coal and shale, the coals indicated by 
Mr. Young are certainly not shale. Coke produced from Boghead, in my 
opinion, might be applied to the burning of lime. Ido not know whether it 
has been used for the welding of iron. The process I adopted with the 
Dorsetshire shale did not exactly correspond with Mr. Young’s, but was 
applicable to shale. q 

y the Court: It was in 1857 that I made the experiments upon the 
Dorsetshire shale. 

By Mr. Boviti: In 1857 the mode of treating these things was very well 
understood. The object was to ascertain whether results similar to those of 
Mr. Young could be obtained. The quantity of stone was extremely 
minute. Moreover, the oils possessed an excessively nauseous odour, and 
had to be subjected to a succession of chemical operations in order to deprive 
them of that odour. I consider the method described by Geussane is not a 
practical mode of making Mr. Young’s oil. At the commencement of the 
operation the temperature may be moderate, but at the conclusion it is apt 
to rise, in consequence of the air getting into the apparatus. Moreover, I 
believe that a great deal of the oil, even if produced, would be lost, because 
within that which represents the retort—the vessel used for the condensation 
of the products—a horizontal tube opening at theftop, which communicates 
with the atmosphere, and this tube being placed just at the point where the 
products emerge from the furnace—I should say that a very considerable 
portion of the valuable substances produced by Mr. Young’s process, if 
obtained by Geussane, must escape into the atmosphere. The coal is said to 
be withdrawn from the furnace encore tout rouge, and that is not at all in 
See with Mr. Young’s process, because his temperature is a low red 

eat. 

By the Court: The temperature of the retort would be pretty much the 
temperature of the furnace, according to the process described by Geussane. 
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Re-examination of Dr. Hofmann continued: The materials Du Buisson 
proposes to use are bituminous schists and other bituminous substances, such 
as clay-slate, which latter is however more scarce, but the former is met 
with, like coal, in large quantities in veins and masses in various parts of 
Europe. France and England contain very large quantities, Looking at it 
as a practical man, I do not consider that that is at all applicable tocoal. I 
cannot find anything in the specification having reference to the substances 
which Mr. Young proposes to treat. It is a process of distillation, like Mr. 
Young’s, but the mode adopted as to temperature or otherwise is not the 
same, ‘‘ the principle point being to allow them to be heated to a cherry 
heat, but not to a greater heat, as it would be injurious.’’ I should say that 
in his process the heat is employed above a low red heat. Looking at 
page 10 I find it states, ‘‘ Besides the oil and ammoniacal water, a quantity 
of carburetted hydrogen gas, suitable for lighting, is always formed.”’ This} } 
quite corresponds with his recommendation of a very high temperature. 

By the Court: Gas is always formed at a high temperature. 

By Mr. Bovitt: Tar is formed likewise at low red heat. Ishould say that 
the mode of proceeding which Mr. Young adopts is different from that 
which Du Buisson adopts. The oil produced by Du Buisson saponifies very 
well, but Mr. Young’s does not. 

By the Court: I know from the nature of the substances that it will not 
saponify. I have not tried it with an alkali, but it is my deliberate opinion 
that it will not saponify. : 

By Mr. Bovitt: The statement at Page 12, line 26, *‘ this substance is 
obtained by crystallization from fat and thick oils; it is thus obtained very 
pure, and requires but little treatment to make excellent candles. The 

resence of this substance is scarcely perceptible in raw oil of petroleum 

ituminous stone, asphalte, or other bituminous mineral substances ; 
it is in schistus that it is contained in the largest proportion,” would 
mislead a person with regard to paraffin being contained in bituminous 
coals—that paraffin is not to be obtained in any quantities from 
highly bituminous coals, but that it is to be obtained from schistus. 
That is Du Buisson’s opinion. If a man had nothing but this speci- 
fication, he would have to make experiments for the purpose of knowing 
whether it could be obtained from substances such as Mr. Young describes. 
The result would be a refutation of Du Buisson’s opinion—directly the 
reverse. Du Buisson’s process of high temperature would not be suitable 
for the substances which Mr. Young-treats in his process. Any competent 
person reading Du Buisson’s specification would not be aware that paraffin- 
oil and paraffin could be procured from bituminous coals such as Mr. Young 
described, nor in what way it could be procured. E 

By the Court: If steam is heated to a high temperature before it enters 
into the fat, or into the material, it brings to the material the temperature 
which it has itself. Steam is introduced into the retort for several pur- 
poses ; first, if you introduce heated steam into the retort, and allow the 
steam to bubble through the whole liquid, you have in this heated steam 
the means of conveying the temperature of the steam to every individual 

article with which it comes in contact, whilst, by the ordinary mode of 

eating, only the walls of the retort itself are heated. Steam, however, 
helps also; it carries off mechanically in a measure the volatile products ; 
but this is no part of Mr. Young’s process. When paraffin was first ex- 
amined as to its component parts, and as to the quantities in which its 
component parts are contained, in paraffin it was found that it contained 
one part of hydrogen and six parts of carbon. But a French chemist, 
named Lavée, has stated that it has not exactly the same composition as 
olefiant gas, which contains for one part of hydrogen six parts of carbon. 
Lavée stated that he found for one part of hydrogen 5°95 parts of carbon. 
This question has been pursued by Professor Anderson and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. Professor Anderson examined two varieties of paraffin, one of 
which was obtained from Boghead cannel, and the other from me tar, 
whilst Lavée’s experiment had been made from paraffin produced by the 






































}| intermediate temperatures. 


|| as I am informed, if you treat all 
to Mr. Young’s specification, you get his oil floating on water, but I have 
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distillation of wax. Professor Anderson, I think, finds that paraffin obtained 
from Boghead cannel and from Rangoon tar is not an individual chemical 
compound, but a mixture of several individual chemical compounds, 
amongst which is one which has exactly the same composition as olefiant 
gas. But he says that this substance is mixed with several other sub- 
stances very closely allied in their properties and composition with paraffin, 
having the composition of olefiant gas. To one of the substances fe attri- 
butes the same composition which Lavée gives, and he says there are 
several in which one part of hydrogen is united with quantities of carbon 

es between 5°95 and 5-96 parts. The subject was likewise examined 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his inquiry on the composition of wax, in which 
he speaks also of the composition of paraffin, and his experiments, he says, 

lead him to the ee that the composition of paraffin is identical with 
the composition of olefiant gas; in which I concur. The liquids are not a 
pure chemical substance. The liquid called “ paraffin-oil ” is a mixture of 
a certain number of substances. In fact, paraffin-oil boils between tem- 
peratures varying from 300° of the Fahrenheit scale to 500°; but a pure 
chemical substance boils at a fixed temperature; water, for instance, boils 
at 200°; and alcohol at 172°; but mixtures of water and alcohol boil at 
"i te te I should like to refer to one more experiment 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie. He took a glass tube, which he bent, and he 
introduced into this glass tube, wn be sealed at the end, a quantity of 
paraffin. He then sealed before the blow-pipe the other extremity of this 
glass tube, so that he had a bent glass tube, filled at both ends, containing 
paraffin. He then applied heat to the paraffin, and then it melted; and 
afterwards, when the heat became stronger, it passed over into the other 
part of the tube, and, after it had arrived there, Sir Benjamin Brodie placed 
the source of heat at the other side and distilled it over again. He found, 
after two distillations, the paraffin would not solidify, but remained liquid ; 
and, when he continued this process of distilation six or seven times, the 
tube burst in consequence of the production of gas. The liquid portion 
contained no trace‘of solid paraffin, but consisted of an oily substance boiling 
between temperatures of 300° and 500°. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, examined by Mr. Grove. 

I am a professor of chemistry at the University of Edinburgh, and was a 
special commissioner in charge of the juries of the Exhibition of 1851. I 
have devoted myself to chemistry for the greater part of my life. I became 
acquainted with Mr. Young, the plaintiff, many years ago, while I and Mr. 
Young were students in Professor Graham’s laboratory, in Glasgow, the 
present Master of the Mint. In 1847 I called Mr. Young’s attention to a 
petroleum spring in Derbyshire, of which he afterwards took a lease, and 
manufactured some oils from it similar to what are now called paraffin-oils, 
Subsequently he made further experiments, and took out his present patent. 
At the time of this patent, extracting paraffin from coal, and the coals he 
deseribed, was, to the best of my knowledge, new. Dr. Reichenbach origi- 
nally obtained it from beech-wood tar; but this process was only applicable 
to the skilled chemist and to the laboratory. I have heard the extracts from 
Reichenbach upon which Dr. Hofmann has been cross-examined, and I do 
not find any instructions which would enable a person, without considerable 
experiment, to obtain the results obtained by Mr. Young. Ido not think 
De Geussane’s process a practical one, because there is an exit-pipe close to 
the surface, from which all the volatile matters would escape—or, rather, I 
should say, almost all the volatile matters would escape—allowing the less 
volatile liquids to run down into the reservoir at the bottom of the furnace 
containing the coals to be distilled. He uses the expression “the sulphur 
passing . a In his day, and in the _—— day, among the ignorant, 
almost all inflammable matters are called sulphurs. They speak of the 
sulphur of coal mines when they mean the explosive gas of coal mines, 
which is a volatile combustible matter when escaping from coal. A con- 
siderable quantity of volatile vapours which escape with the sulphur would 
be comprehended under the term sulphur in that apparatus. Sage’s process 
| couples Scotch coal with Newcastle coal and others; but it does not state 
| any more than that, as a mere chemical result by some process of distillation, 
|you may obtain an oil. The next process is from the ‘ Encyclopédie 
| Méthodique ;”’ it is called desulphurized coal, under the belief that coal Was 
| purified by the escape of this mysterious sulphur. It is there stated that 
|the oil and bitumen in this sort of distillation fall into a large receiver; 
|the contents of which receiver are run into a vat and stirred with 
a large wooden spade. By this means the oil separates from the bitu- 
men, and floats on the surface ; it is skimmed off with iron ladles. This oil 
is used in the miners lamps; it has the smell of bitumen.”” Assuming the 
oil was made in such a furnace, it would have to pass through the coals and 
dribble down by the side of the furnace ; it would be a tarry oil. I think, 
as a chemist, I could extract paraffin from what is so called tar; but I do 
not think any one not a professed chemist could extract it. In 1841 there 
‘was a confusion as to the exact conditions under which naphthaline or paraffin 
might be produced from coals; but not as to the character of the individual 
substances, Naphthaline requires a high temperature; the greater the 
temperature, the greater the quantity of carburetted hydrogen. Du 
Buisson’s patent does not indicate the process of Mr. Young, or the material 
|of Mr. Young—his patent, I believe, was wholly for schist. He mentions, 
among the products, that he gets a siccative tar; the temperature was higher 
than Mr. Young’s, or he would not have got a siccative tar. He names also 
saponifying oil; Mr. Young’s oil does not saponify. De Hompesch’s is 
from the schist or clay-slate ; the schist used by Mr. Young is different. In 
my opinion the lowest temperature at which practical distillation could take 

lace would be between 800° and 1000°. have made experiments with 

oghead and Curley coal, and in both cases the oil extracted at a low red 
heat was saturated with paraffin, and became solid and standing. Lord 
Dundonald’s patent is a process for burning coal by a regulated admission 
of air, producing tar. Previous to Mr.{Young’s patent, the largest quantity 
| of paraffin I had ever seen was about a quarter of an ounce. I never saw 
any from coal until I saw that made by Mr. Young. I saw some paraffin 
candles made from peat in 1851. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Ketty: Before the date of this patent, it was 
well known that the generic body oil could be obtained from coal by dry dis- 
tillation, and that the oil which might be so obtained contained paraffin. It 
was known that naphthaline was produced at a high temperature. So far 
ighly bituminous coals strictly according 








not tried the experiment. I say, from my general knowledge, that if you 


|| treat bituminous coal not exceeding a low red heat, you get Mr. Young’s 


oils floating on water, and not tar, which sinks. Supposing you used 
the kinds of coal that Mr. Young advised you to use, and supposing you 


|| used a low red heat, you would get Mr. Young’s product. Mr, Young, in 


his specification, says: ‘The coal is then to be put into a common gas 


|| retort, to which is attached a worm pipe, passing through a refrigerator, and 


kept at a temperature of about 55° Fahrenheit.” I do not know what ap- 
pee he used at the beginning. Applying the gradual heating up to the 











ow red heat, and substituting Mr. Young’s apparatus for Geussane’s appa- 
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ratus, I do think you will get the product; but if you use Geussane’s > 
ratus you will not get the product. I apply the term tar to the product 
from Geussane’s operation, because I think that most of his volatile ——. 
escape from his sulphur-pipe, and that the product he gets is chiefly tar. It 
is used as an oil for burning in miners Sone sometimes, but it is very 
smoky oil. I believe the merit of Mr. Young’s invention is, that he has 
pointed out bituminous coal which is best fitted for producing the oils, and 
that he has told you in his specification. I have stated Mr. Young’s inven- 
tion to be the obtaining paraffin-oil and p n, in commercial or industrial 
— from bituminous coals, I have no evidence that paraffin-oil was 
obtained distinctly from coal before, even scientifically. I have no doubt 
that it was in the tar, as paraffin was in the tar, but I do not know the 
evidence of that. I think formerly that’ the processes described gave you 
tar with an extremely small quantity of paraffin. I think the processes 
which Mr. Young describes give ie paraffin and paraffin-oil with an ex- 
tremely small quantity of tar, and that these are the essential differences, 
I think parafiin-oil must have been the tar, but I cannot say that it was 
recognized. I understand him to have invented the obtaining of paraffin 
in industrial quantities, from coal, having got the crude oil in industrial 
quantities. I mean, when I speak of ‘‘invention,’’ that he has obtained an 
oil which will give him paraffin in commercial quantities from coal. I con- 
sider the invention the applying heat to coals gradually, and to apply 
heat gradually to complete the operation. I have considered in my answers 
the apparatus that he has used (as distinguished from the heating) as part 
of his invention. As a chemist, I think I find in his specification a clear 
and satisfactory mode exposed of how I may obtain the products desired. 
That is what I believe. As to the technical part of it, that is for distin- 
guished lawyers and not for me toanswer. I have only the impression on my 
mind that he has given clear and definite instructions. The words ‘‘ parrot” 
coal, ‘‘cannel” coal, and ‘‘gas”’ coal, mentioned in Mr. Young’s specification? | 
are used in Scotland as synonymous ofa variety of cannel. 1 think, in speaking | 
of “parrot” coal, ‘‘cannel” coal, and “gas” coal, he merely gives the| 
names by which all varieties of cannel coal are called. I never heard of | 
Boghead coal until several years after Mr. Young framed his specification. 
There are other varieties el bihantineen coal from which this oil is obtained, 
although possibly not in such large quantities as the Boghead coal; Lees- 
wood is one. I am told there is Methil cannel coal in Scotland, which is 
very good; andI am told there is one of the coal measures of Newcastle 
which, in a recent German report on paraffin, is said to contain more pa- 
raffin than the other coals in Scotland; but I only give you that from 
eneral information. I should say that his process of breaking the coals 
into small pieces of about the size of a hen’s egg, or less, is not new. It is 
an operation that all manufacturers would have a right to use for con- 
venience. I am prepared to say that his process of putting the coal into a 
common gas retort could be successfully carried into effect. I have done it} 
myself with a metal retort, which is exactly under the same condition as a 
common gas retort. The essence of the invention, I consider, is 
the gradual heating, and not rising above a low red heat. I 
think, by the term bituminous, Mr. Young has told us that we are to 
use coal which gives off a considerable quantity of an illuminating 
character, and that he has explained himself more explicitly when he says 
that they are the coals understood by the term cannel coal. I knew this 
before, scientifically, but not commercially. When the coke or residue is 
removed from the retort, it is desirable to allow it to cool down belowa 
visible red heat, in order that the new material put into it may not be wasted 
before it is heated up again. I have told you that you can get no practical 
distillation between 800° and 1000°, and, therefore, if it is down below red 
heat, he may throw in bis coals, which will cool bis retort below that as 
soon as it is invisible to his eye. My experiments prove that you have no 
practical distillation below 773°. When Mr. Young, in his specification, 
uses the term ‘‘ lowest temperature necessary to complete the operation,” I 
understand him to mean a temperature not exceéding a low red heat. The 
range given by different chemists to the term ‘‘low red heat” is various; 
the range of Daniel makes it 980°;' Poullet makes 977°; and these seem to 
me to be the most modern and the most accordant results that we possess. The 
crude oil, as obtained by this process, will serve for burning purposes. I 
gave a lecture at the Royal Institution, I think, in 1852, and I had a lamp 
lighted up with his oil, and I had candles made with his paraffin on 
the table, and I illuminated my lecture with it. There are three sub- 
stances made from the crude paraffin-oil, or perhaps four: first, naphtha, 
which is not used for burning, but only for purposes like turpentine ; 
next, the volatile portion, which is used for burning; thirdly, the lubri- 
cating oil; and, fourthly, there is paraffin, Therefore the burning oil is 
after you have takeri the most light volatile portions of the naphtha away. 
I have read Lord Dundonald’s specification of 1781; and assuming that in 
1781 it was known ‘that oil could be obtained from pit coal, the next is 
Hompesch’s. He d.vides his heating into three parts. In one part he heats 
to 257°, where he would have got absolutely nothing from Boghead coal 
except a little water; next to 482°, where he would get nothing but a little 
water; and lastly, to a red heat, which is too high, and does not avoid what 
Mr. Young says. When I say red heat, I mean somewhere between 900° 
and 980°; most probably 980°. I do not know what the red heat would do 
upon schist, because I have not tried it; but I know that a red heat on coal 
is not sufficient. There are several kinds of bituminous coal which are 
mentioned, in which the bitumen is in so small a quantity that it would 
fail to produce this article. If you take anthracite as the extreme on the 
one hand, and cannel on the other, there are gradations of every kind. I 
do not put anthracite because it is not a bitumious coal; I put the extreme. 
I have never experimented, but I think it probable that some of the Welsh 
coals, which vary very much, might not produce bitumen in commercial 
quantities, but I do not know it of my own knowledge. Undoubtedly the 
greater or less product depends upon your using cannel coal. ‘The richer it 
is the more you get. The effect of distillation in beech wood is to produce 
bitumen. Any article more or less containing bitumen, or which from 
distillation would produce bitumen subjected to Mr, Young’s process, would 
produce the result of paraffin in greater or less quantity. Coal is not a 
scientific term, and therefore I have no scientific definition of it. It is a 
commercial term, and I only know that if my coal merchant sent me a 
cartload of schist, I would not pay for it as coal; but I cannot give you a 
definition. So far as I know shale is simply another word for schist. 
Re-examined by Mr. Grove: When I said that by applying the process of 
distillation to a red heat you could get an oil containing paraffin, I was 
alluding to Reichenbach ; he does not limit me to red heat. He tells you 
that if you want not to produce naphthaline you must not produce a high 
heat ; but he nowhere tells you that if you wish to produce paraffin in large 
quantities you are to use a low red heat. In all his processes he gets the 
paraffin from the tar which he obtains from beech wood, or coal, or other 
things. Mr. Young gets paraffin and paraffin-oil direct from the coal with- 
out making tar. One large and leading difference between what was com- 
prehended in some of the older writers by the term tar-oil and the tar-oil 
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from the oil obtained by Mr. Young is, that common tar sinks and Mr. 
Young’s floats. I have no doubt that, practically, very little of Mr. Young’s 
uct could be obtained by such an apparatus as is described by Morand, 

t that which would be obtained would be chiefly tar. I should not, reading 
the passage in Mr. Young’s patent, “other arrangements of apparatus may 
be used for subjecting coals to the process for obtaining paraffin-oil there- 
from,” use an upparatus like De Geussane’s. I have seen the apparatus 
which he thinks will do, but it is necessary to make other arrangements. 
There must be a proper distilling apparatus, not an insufficient apparatus. 
Nobody uses De Geussane’s apparatus for any commercial purpose. I have 
only heard of its being used by way of experiment. In all discoveries it is 
the same; it is onl oe that you get to the next step. So, if I 
take a part from ompesch, and another part from De Geussane, and 
another part from Du Buisson, and something from somebody else, there is 
no doubt that, with our ag knowledge, you may get Mr. Young's pro- 
cess. I have said that Mr. Young’s petroleum was a thing that deposited 
paraffin. I do not know of any instance previous to Mr. Young working the 
troleum of oils being obtained which deposited paraffin from coal, but I 
ow other substances which have deposited paraffin. Those were what I 
saw in Mr. Young’s researches when he began commercially to work upon 
petroleum. I am thinking especially of a bottle he sent me one cold day, 
and I think I was the first to tell him it was paraffin. Except in that case, 
even now I do not know of any oils produced from coal, anterior to Mr. 
Young’s process, which were of such a nature that they would deposit 


paraffin. 








TuHurRspAy, Marcu 3. 
Sir Robert Kane, examined by Mr. HinpMARCH. 

I am the principal of the King’s College at Cork, and also director of the 
Industrial Museum in Dublin. I was also professor of chemistry from 1831 
to 1845, and am the author of ‘‘ Kane’s Chemistry,” the first edition of 
which was published in 1841—the edition which has been referred to in the 
course of this trial. I have never been myself practically occupied with the 
distillation of coal, but I have occupied myself from time to time with the 
destructive distillation of organic bodies. I fully concur in the description 
given by Dr. Hofmann with regard to the nature of paraffin, its composition, 
and its properties. I also concur with Dr. Lyon Playfair’s statements. 
There is a = in my book with regard to distillation of coal, which 
states that, ‘the lower the heat employed, the less gas and the more solids 
and liquids are produced; the higher the temperature, the greater is the 
quantity of carburetted hydrogen.” So far as regards the production of 
naphthaline and paraffin at the same temperature or in the same way, I now 
know that that is inaccurate ; but just before that passage was written, there 


roducts of distillation of coal could be produced without naphthaline. 
king to the balance of evidence on the point, I followed, in writing the 
statement in general terms there, what I considered to be the high authority 


adopt the view of Reichenbach, as he was a single witness ; but he, however, 
ultimately proved to be right, and what I considered to be the higher 
authority was wrong. By subsequent investigations that have taken place 
upon that subject, it has been decided that Reichenbach was right, and that, 


being associated with naphthaline. Naphthaline is produced at a much 
higher temperature than paraffin. 


materials which are generated in the first instance by the application of 


to a higher temperature, a secondary decomposition of which naphthaline is 


the product. 


is subjected, and the longer the time during which the process is continued, 
the more naphthaline is developed and the more the other properties are 
destroyed. In compiling my work, I made myself acquainted with the 
works of chemists in this country and on the continent, as far as the extent 
of my opportunities afforded. I have read the publications of Reichenbach 
and others, which have been mentioned in court by preceding witnesses. I 
have also read the specifications of Hompesch, Du Buisson and Lord Dun- 
donald, and have made myself acquainted with the nature of Mr. Young’s 
invention, which is now in question. Notwithstanding all those publica- 
tions on the subject to which I have given my attention, Mr. Young’s 
invention was, at the date of his patent, so far as I know, in a commercial 
and practical sense, new. I have seen the oil which is produced by Mr. 


nation. I consider that, although Mr. Young’s process, and the possibility 
of getting the material, or a similar nfiaterial to what we now pa paraffin- 
oil, might be considered to be, in a certain sense, foreshadowed, when we 
now look back to old documents with our present knowledge, guiding our- 
selves by what we know now to be the fact, so that we can see where the 
went wrong and where they were on the point of hitting the thing, still 
consider that, up to the date of Mr. Young’s patent, there did not exist 
any means of getting paraffin in | quantity, in a commercial or practical 
sense, by the distilation of coal. The history of the process and of the 
— since Mr, Young’s invention, I think, is the best testimony that his 
iscovery enabled the public to produce the result which was desired with 
economy and with certainty. The constitution of paraffin-oil is very 
similar to paraffin itself, so far as regards the relative proportions of hydro- 
gen and carbon. I consider that we can trace, in the process of Geussane, 
the imperfect germ of what has been matured, and, I may say, created by the 
invention of Mr. Young. So far as Morand’s publication goes, the object 1s 
to get the bitumen and to get rid of the sulphur. The word bitumen is so 


stances, that it is very difficult to give a definition of it. In my book, for 
instance, I speak of bitumen as containing some of the native bitumens in 
paraffin, and that others do not. They contain resinous substances. The 
word bitumen does not convey to a chemist any distinct idea whatever of 
the composition or nature of the bodies, further than that the mass is some- 
thing like bitumen, I am endeavouring to explain that, under the term 
bitumen, are included a number of heterogeneous bodies of very different 
composition, but which are profusely grouped together, because they are 
dark-coloured and pitchy, under the name of bitumen. 


rally. I have never myself made the experiment, but from my general 
knowledge, I should consider it very likely that paraffin would be found in 
all bitumens belonging to coal. 
bodies, more or less coal, which yield a certain quantity of bitumen by mere 





Young’s process, but I have never myself subjected it to a chemical exami- | 








had been much discussion between Reichenbach on the one hand, and two | 
very eminent French chemists, Dumas and Laurent, on the other, as to | 
whether naphthaline was formed at low temperature, or whether, in fact, the 


of Dumas and Laurent, who were two competent witnesses, and I did not | 
| had taken five ewt.; if in mes of a brick-work muffle he had taken an iron 
n 


| greater part of them to go away under the name of sulphur and be burnt ; 
by a very careful distillation, paraffin can be obtained from coal without | 


y the Court: Naphthaline appears to be, and is considered now by | 
chemists to be, a product of secondary decomposition ; that is to say, the | 


heat to the coal or to the wood, undergo, by coming into contact with the | 
more highly heated portion of the apparatus, or by pee ie gece otherwise | 


By Mr. Hrnpmarcu: The higher the temperature to which the material | 


very vague, and is used to indicate such a variety of different mineral sub- | ( 
| retort he would use, and also the condensation that should be used. 


0 t When I say that | 
some bitumens contain paraffin and others do not, I speak of bitumens gene- | 


| have now, I do not believe a workman, on looking at these specifications or 
By ‘‘ found,” I mean that there are certain | 
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solution, in which paraffin certainly may exist. It is very small in quan- 
tity, and certainly not capable of being extracted for any commercial pur- 
pose. I heard Dr. Hofmann’s evidence throughout, with very little 
exception. I also heard the greater part of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s evidence, 
but not quite the closing part; but, so far as I did hear the evidence of 
those two gentlemen, I concur in the testimony they have given. In the 
general tendency of their evidence, and the general opinions which they 
gave, 1 fully concur. 

Cross-examined by Sir Firzroy Ketty: I never myself have made the 
distillation of coal the subject of investigation ; my knowledge arises chiefly 
from the works I have read. I say that Mr. Young has shown that, by a 
simple process capable of realization upon a commercial scale, paraffin and 
Ss could be obtained so as to become an object of general use. I 

lieve that if Geussane, instead of employing the apparatus which he em- 
ployed, had substituted an apparatus similar to that which Mr. Young 
employs, and had used a variety of coal similar to those which Mr 
Young employs, the products would have been, in my opinion, similar 
to those which Mr. Tones obtains. Geussane’s object, as one can see 
from the writings of Morand, was the preparation of coke for the iron 
furnaces with which he was connected; and he apparently had the idea 
that, in the preparation of that coke, there would be a certain ne W 
distilling the coals in place of coking them in the rough open way whic 
was otherwise usual at the time, and he had also, age the idea, which 
is prerfectly true, that the lower the temperature with which he made the 
distillation, the better material he would get. So far I have said that, in a 
vague misty way, one can trace in Geussane’s old book the germ or the 
original idea of Mr. Young’s patent, just, for instance, as you might trace 
in Lord Worcester’s invention nine-tenths of the mechanical inventions 
which have created the greatness of this country at the present date. With 
Geussane’s apparatus I do not believe that, with any variety of coal, even 
the Boghead coal, the process could have been conducted so as to give a 
result of any practical value in quantity, nor would it give it in a degree of 
purity which would admit of its being subsequently rendered fit for the uses 
to which it is now applied. Geussane employs in his apparatus a large 
quantity of coal—about a ton of coal—and in the first inst#ince he describes 
that the heat is to be brought to a dull red heat—a heat just commencing to 
be red. To any person who is practically conversant with the arrangement 
and working of chonsieal apparatus, and particularly with manufacturing 
processes, it is manifest that it would be utterly impossible to heat a ton of 
iron in the brick-work muffle to dull redness, without a portion of it be- 
coming considerably over that temperature. Looking at it with what I 
know from chemical experience, or what I have learned upon the subject, I 
would certainly say that, in Geussane’s process, no product having a prac- 
tical similarity with Mr. Young’s product, or having any commercial value 
for the purposes to which Mr. Young’s products are applied, could be 
produced. His object was to obtain coke as the product of his operation; the 
product of oil or tar was merely incidental. I have never tried Geussane’s 
process on any kind of coal at all; nor, as far as I know, has anybody prac- 
tically employed his process for any purpose whatever. It has totally 
Seeeeel, even from literature. Ie Geussane instead of a ton of coal 





retort suitably heated ; if he had taken a condensing apparatus which would 
have collected all his products, instead of an apparatus which allowed a 


if then he had applied his heat cautiously, and, indeed, bringing it — 
up to incipient redness; he would have obtained am, erhaps, identic 
with Mr. Young’s. But he had none of those things. r. Young, in hi 
specification, does not claim any particular apparatus; I do not know Mr, 
oung’s works at all, At page 51 of my book r say, ‘* Paraffin, which is an 
important constituent of the tar produced in the destructive distillation of 
wood, is also found associated with coal.’’ I refer there to the question of 
paraffin having been discovered as naturally existing in coal, so that you could 
dissolve it out by digesting the coal in ether without distillation, without 
the application of heat. It was well known that by the application of a 
low red heat to coal and similar ‘products—wood and so on—that paraffin 
could be obtained. It was also well known that in the distillation of these 
bodies naphthaline could be produced. We now know, and Reichenbach at 
that time knew, that we do not get naphthaline unless we apply a higher 
heat. I did not at that time know it. I knew that if you passed the 
boundary of the low red heat up to which paraffin-oil might be obtained, 
then you get into a totally different process with different results, and that 
gas and naphthaline is obtained. I include naphthaline in the general 
law that the bodies which are solid when cold, and have dense vapours, are 
first produced. . I do not consider that prior to the end of the year 1849 
any process was known to chemists for obtaining this product from the 
distillation of coal, excepting Reichenbach’s process, which was a mere 
laboratory experiment, conducted with the view of determining a theo- 
retical point, and Geussane’s process. Therefore, in speaking of a greater 
or smaller quantity, in comparing Mr. Young’s process with any antecedent 
process, we can only compare them with either Reichenbach’s process on 
the one hand, or Geussane’s process on the other. The cardinal point of 
Mr. Young’s specification is certainly the temperature which allows of the 
product being obtained pure. Beyond the temperature clauses there are the 
two conditions that his arrangements altogether admit of a proper uni- 
formity of temperature being sustained during the entire of the process. I 
consider that Mr. Young limits the quantity to be operated on at a given 
time, and thereby secures uniformity of temperature, by which the purity 
of the product ean be obtained. ‘There are three elements in it—the selection 
of the material, the choice of the apparatus, and the arrangement of the con- 
densation. All three are necessary for the success of the manufacturing opera- 
tion. You might use a proper material and proper temperature; but if you 
had an improper apparatus and imperfect condensation, of course the result 
would be a failure. I think that any ordinary manufacturer, attending to 
Mr. Young’s description of temperature and quantity of coal, would know 
that it was necessary, in order to avoid exceeding that temperature, that low 
red heat should be given, and would understand the kind and form of 











Highly 
bituminous coals frequently become melted when they are heated before | 
undergoing that decomposition in distillation. Cannel coal does =“ 
melt, 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: I have never seen cannel coal thoroughly 
melted. When heat is first*applied to it, a good deal of bituminous matter 
issues from it. Throughout the whole of the passages from Reichenbach, } 
he speaks of obtaining these products, not directly from coal or any other | 
ingredients which he uses, but from the tar which he obtains from those 
ingredients, and which he describes as coal-tar. Taking the then state of 
knowledge into consideration, and not taking the knowledge that we all 


extracts to which I have referred, without experiment and without fresh 
chemical skill applied to it, could have obtained Mr. Young’s product. 
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Mr. James Young, examined by Mr. Bovi11. 

I am one of the plaintiffs in this case. Early in my life I gave some 
attention to the study of chemistry. I was in the habit of attending Pro- 
fessor Graham’s lectures at the yoy! of Glasgow ; and I afterwards 
became his assistant. I worked in his laboratory, and I was his class- 
assistant for about seven years, and he depended on me to give his lectures 
when he was absent or when he was ill. During that period I made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Lyon Playfair. After I left Professor Graham, I went 
to Messrs, Muspratt’s chemical works, near Liverpool, as manager. I re- 
mained with them four years and a half. I then went to Messrs. Tennant’s, 
at Manchester. They manufactured a number of articles for dyers and 
printers about Manchester. I remained there about seven years. Whilst I 
was there Dr. Lyon Playfair communicated to me the fact of a discovery of 
a spring of petroleum in Derbyshire. He asked me to make a chemical 
examination, and see if I could turn it to any practical account. He was at 
that time engaged at the School of Mines, in Laoien. He was more a theo- 
|| retical chemist. From that time I investigated the properties of this rock- 

‘oil or petroleum. I eventually made arrangements for taking a lease of 
‘and working that spring, and Mr. Meldrum, one of the other plaintiffs, was 
engaged to manage the matter. That was in 1848, and 1 continued to work 
| at spring until 1851; the spring gradually diminished. It issued from 
| 








e sandstone, directly over the coal in the mine. The sandstone was the 
||noof, as technically termed, of this bed of coal. I came to the notion that 
| this coal might have been heated by internal heat, and the products dis- 
|| tilled passed through into this spongy sandstone, and remained there until 
they took the coal away; and as the roof broke down, the sandstone 

| allowed the petroleum to ooze out. I then proceeded to experiment on 
| different kinds of coal, at different temperatures and different kinds of pro- 
cesses; and the products which I obtained were very various. I tried 
||cannel coal—that is a bituminous coal; I also tried the coal that came to 
| Tennant’s works to be used at the works; and whenever I could find a new 

|| coal I made the ge Eventually I found that cannel coal was best for 
,producing paraffin. In carrying on the works as to the petroleum spring 
we made from it two oils; one we sold for lubricating machinery, the 

, other we sold for burning in lamps. It contained a small quantity of pa- 

| raffin, which we separated as a curiosity ; but we never made so much as to 
| make it merchantable. I ascertained that it was obtainable from petro- 
||leum, but the quantities obtained were small. If we had had the Rangoon 
|| spring we would have separated the paraffin and sold it. In my specifica- 
|tion I say that parrot coal, cannel coal, and gas coal are the coals which 
I deem to be best fitted for this purpose, because they yield, upon dis- 
|tillation at a high temperature, olefiant and other highly illuminating 
ro in considerable quantity. Parrot is a Scotch word for cannel coal. 
have heard old people say that it was called parrot. They used it in 
front of the grate at night in farmhouses as a light to the house. It blazed 
so much, it burned, and cracked, and chattered like a parrot, I have been 
told. It is a cannel coal, in fact; a very common word in Scotland. To 
my mind, the gas coal which yields ‘olefiant and other highly illuminating 
gas’’ is the same sort of coal. Those are the coals that I came to the 

| conclusion were best suited for the production of this paraffin-oil. As 
regards the temperature, the result of my experiments before the date of 

| my patent as to temperature was that which | have described in my speci- 
|| fieation. I found that, in distilling a rich coal, if I did not take care of tubes 
|| choked up with the solid paraffin towards the end of the process, I was apt 
| to get explosions. In my judgment nobody could misunderstand the direc- 
| tion given in my specification for the production of paraffin and paraftin- 
| oil. After the material has been used for obtaining the oil, sometimes 
about half remains in the retort; other times there is above one-half. I 
could not state an average. In a general way I should say 50 or 60 per 

| cent. remains. The material that remains is coke; a very inferior kind of 
|,coke. All Scotch cannel produces a very inferior coke, as far as I know. 
|, Some of the cannel coke is very good for heating confectioners ovens, and 
| others are too weak for that. ‘The lowest of them burn lime; and I have 
|,also seen iron welded with the lowest of them. According to Wedgwood 
\\cast-iron melts at somewhere about 27,000°; and I think Daniel says 
||27,000°. It is something like’that. When I first commenced this process 
|| at the date of my patent, I used a common cast-iron gas retort, and the 
|| charge was somewhere about one cwt. I still use a gas retort, and we now 
|| put it perpendicular; it makes a continuous 
|| faster. I did not produce tar and then distil these oils and paraffin from 
|| the tar, but I produced it direct from the coal. In cold weather the paraffin 
|| gets like butter, similar to spermaceti from sperm oil. I never heard of 
|| Boghead being sold or talked of as anything else but coal until I heard 
|| that Mr. Gillespie was going to try and break his lease. His lessees were 
||Messrs. Russell. They were the only parties working the Boghead coal 
when we first commenced operations at Bathgate in 1850. Schist or shale 
jis, as far as I know, different from the bituminons coal which I have de- 
| Seribed. If you do not bring the material up to a low red heat you do not 
;get any oil; you need a low red heat to get a practical quantity of oil; and 
if you heat it too a much higher temperature than a low red heat you spoil 
| these products, and you convert them into other chemical substances. At 
\ the place where it is heated, from the time of the charge going into the 
'retort until it is discharged, in order to procure paraftin-oil and paraffin, it 
is about an hour or rather more going through that zone of temperature 
from the time of obtaining a low red heat. In a common gas retort, placed 
horizontally, it took from five to six hours. I have improved upon that by 
placing the retort vertically instead of horizontally, and the coals pass 
through the whole thing in three hours. The vertical retort was patented 
by Messrs, Low and Co. about 1839. By my —e I do not produce tar ; 
ere is a material difference between my product and tar in their qualities 





\\and properties. It is chemically a different substance. ‘ar dries, but my 
product does not dry. Tar also sinks in water ; my oil (the crude oil) floats 
| and does not saponify, nor does the paraffin. I have no doubt whatever that 
||I am the true and first inventor of this process. Before my process I had 
|| seen several bits of paraffin, perhaps about a quarter of a cubic inch each; 
|| they were made by a friend of mine, Mr. Thorn. All I ever saw before 
the production of my own paraffin did not amount to two ounces, and that 
was divided into six or eight specimens, or rather they were six or eight 
specimens produced at different times, all of which did not amount to two 
ounces, ‘sy large piece of paraffin was placed on the table before the court. ] 
That would take about two and a half tons of coal to produce. It weighs 
about 60lbs, It is pure paraffin. There would be produced from the same 
quantity of coal about gallons of the crude oil. 

By the Court: It loses rather over a third in refining. We take the 
paraffin from the oil partly refined; it is taken indirectly from the 
crude oil. 

By Mr. Boviti: The paraffin crystallizes out of the coal, and then we 
strain it. I exhibited specimens of this new manufacture at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and obtained a prize medal. I was awarded a medal, 
but I never got it; however, I have got the parchment with the seal to it. 








rocess, and we can get on | 


———— ee 


| Professor Graham was one of the gentlemen who awarded me the medal, 
| Dumas was president of that class. I commenced my works in 1851, and 
| have continued working to the present time. I had a suit against Mr, 
| White in the Queen’s Bench, and the jury, after a trial of three or four days, 
| found a verdict in my favour. I afterwards bought their patent. I after- 
| wards pursued the Clydesdale in Scotland, and also got a judgment 
in my favour; they alterwards took a licence and paid a royalty; and they 
have a licence now. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Macureson : The object of my experiment with 
| the coal, was to get something like petroleum. I did know of petroleum 
before that time. I was not aware at that time that Dr. Christison had 
examined Rangoon petroleum. I think it was Dr. Playfair who called to 
my notice Dr. Christison’s paper whilst I was working in Derbyshire. It || 
was in 1831 that Dr. Christison got paraffin from petroleum; he called it | 
— then. When he heard that Reichenbach had discovered it years 
efore, he changed the name into paraffin, [The witness’s attention was 
directed to an extract from the ‘* Encyclopedia Pertheusis,”’ under the head 
of ‘ Bitumens.’”’] After reading that I should certainly not know that 
something like ee could be got from coal. You could get an oil, or 
a substance with a specific gravity varying from 0°703 to 0°878, from coal at 
a low temperature and at a high temperature. Our crude oil has generally 
a specific gravity of a little under 900. I never heard of any product of 
the first distillation that had a specific gravity of 0°730. At 0°878 I think 
it could be got. I searched the petroleum in Derbyshire, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Playfair, for something that would be useful. We got the burning 
oil and the lubricating oil. We searched for many things; for instance, we 
on se to make japan of petroleum. If you brought me a new body that 
was not acquainted with, I should try and get something from it. That 
was my object. I made experiments upon coal with the object of gettin 
something like petroleum by dry distillation. I got gas and liquids at al 
temperatures that I know of that decompose the coal. At a high tempe- 
rature you get gas and liquids, and at a low temperature you get gas 
and liquids. I knew that then. By distilling at a high temperature 
I do not think cannel coal would yield one-third of its weight of 
oil. Newcastle coal contains nearly as much bitumen as cannel coal. 
If I were distilling coals to make tar I should make bitumen the first 
product. Bitumen is the substance that you cannot define. You will 
get bitumen as hard as stone and soft as water,and any thing between these 
two bitumens was the substance which was used over in the East sometimes 
instead of mortar, and sometimes for daubing their boats. Solid bitumens 
would distil at a much lower temperature than pit coal. Amber, jet, 
asphaltum, or bitumen of India, would distil at a lower temperature than 
pit-coal, and would give off a larger heat before the pit-coal was touched at | 
all. To put all these things together, and ask what they would produce at | 
a given temperature, is a question which it is impossible to answer. The first | 
product of the distillation of bituminous coal at a high heat generally | 
would be gas, which would come out of the end of the condenser. In my | 
retort the gas and oil go along one pipe, which we will call the condenser, || 
and at the end of that pipe, after the oil is condensed from it, the gas!’ 
escapes. In some of our condensers we have a vertical pipe at the 
end, so as to allow the gas to escape into the atmosphere and be lost. In|: 
other cond Ss we t a pipe to catch this gas, and use it in the retorts. | 
I have already told you that the gas and tar all come together from a retort || 
heated to a high temperature. The gas comes to the end of the condenser 
first. After the gas has escaped I am not sure whether the water or the 
tar would appear first at the end of the condenser. After the water is gone, | | 
what we call the gas-tar would appear at the end of the condenser. I was 
never a practical tar-distiller, and my knowledge of tar is not what you call | 
ractical, but if you were to distil gas-tar, the first thing that is got over, as | 
understand, is coal naphtha, That comes first. Ifyou continue the heat, || 
you are getting an oil which is called dead oil, which is used by the rail- | 
“7 po to dip their sleepers in to preserve the wood; it is sometimes 
called creosote. That isthe next product. Then, after that, there remains 
what they call pitch. That is my view of the matter, but of course it may | 
oe wrong. I never was in works connected with tar. Suppose a person, | 
before 1850, had distilled cannel coal by dry distillation at a low red heat 
carefully, as I tell him, he would get my result. There is no mistake | 
about that. They might call it coal-oil. Coal-oil was not to my knowledge } 
ever produced at a low temperature before 1850. Dead oil and naphtha! 
have been articles of commerce ever since [can remember. They are the || 
products of gas-tar. I cannot reeollect when gas first came into vogue and || 
was produced commercially. I was a boy running about the streets at the || 
| time they began the Glasgow works; that might be about 1818 or 1819, | 
| My invention was the producing of paraffin-oil and paraffin from coals. - 
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| 
Frmay, Marcu 4, | 
Cross-examination of Mr. James Young continued: I have stated) 
that from the petroleum in Derbyshire we got burning and lubricating | ; 
oil, and sold them as articles of commerce. We did not sell any parafiin. || 
What we used could not properly be called a retort; it should be termed | 
a still. The retort we now use is cased in brick a third of the way) 
up. I think before we used a bare still I experimented on bituminous coal 
before my patent. I do not know what coal it was. There might be a trace | 
of paraffin got from dead oil. [The witness was then questioned at some | | 
length upon Reichenbach’s process, and stated that his was different, and | 
that he never saw Reichenbach’s work till it was brought against him in | 
this trial.] I experimented for two years before I perfected my process. I} 
think I discovered simultaneously the necessity for a low red heat and the | 
best coal. I found that some bituminous coals answered the purpose, and | 
others did not ; but I cannot say whether that was owing to a defect in my 
working. There was a cannel coal that came from the neighbourhood of 
Wigan, from which now and then I could distil paraffin. I can do so now. | 
I have tried twenty tons of Wigan coal. We have worked principally with 
the Boghead mineral since 1851. We have used other kinds of coal occa~ | 
sionally. I cannot recollect whether from 1851 to 1864 we have used 400) 
tons of other kinds of coal. We sold naphtha soon after we began, at what 
price we could get. We sold a quantity of oil in an impure state at 6d. per 
gallon, and some at 2s. 63. There was no distinction between the things 
sold, except that one was purer than the other. I have no recollection of 
selling that at 6d. per gallon as burning oil. It is —_——- burning | 
oil. It was not the substance called true naphtha; it belongs to the | 
araftin series—a volatile fluid which gives off explosive vapours. If we 
ad sent it by railway or steam-ship, and any accident had happened, | 
we should have been in a great scrape if we had called it oil. Therefore) 
we called it naphtha, that it might come within the dangerous class. 
We also sold a lubricating oil, for which we got 3s. and 5s. per | 
gation. We stored our paraffin for several years. Directly after 
we commenced working the patent, we sold what we called burning oil. 
The per centage of volatile fluid got from the oil may be varied a good deal. 


| 








If you want a light burning oil, such as is used on the continent, you want, | 
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in some cases, all the light stuff left in; but, for this country, we take all 
the light stuff out, amounting to, perhaps, 5 per cent. The Germans would 
retain the volatile fluids, and we retain the oil. We sell naphtha, now. 
Miller and Co. bought a large quantity of the impure naphtha; the 
quantity may have been 10,000 gallons. I believe the price was 6d. per 
gallon. At the commencement, we had great difficulty in inducing the 
people to use the oil; but nowit is a large trade. hen we ceased to 
contract with Miller and Co. I was aware that large quantities of the 
naphtha went to Germany, and that it was used as light burning oil. 
There is an excellent German lamp very well suited for burning these oils. 
We sell oil now which we call ‘‘ Young’s Mineral-Oil;” and the paraffin, 
we call ‘* Young’s Patent Paraffin-Oil.” We never sold our oil as eupion- 
oil; there is no eupion in it. I distinctly swear that I never sold it to 
Stohwasser as eupion. Stohwasser is a lamp-maker and dealer in oil, in 
Berlin. I went to Germany in the beginning of 1857. At that time we 
were doing a large business with Stohwasser. I do not know that we 
changed the name ; it is called paraffin-oil all through the specification. 
I do not think there is any paraffin in the naphtha; but there is in the 
light burning oil. I do not think we ever sold any of the lubricating oil 
to be burnt in Argand lamps. It may be used for that purpose; but the 
other is cheaper. I never heard of the Wareham Company before June 
1850. I have some idea of an offensive oil being sent us to purify. I can- 
not say whether. it.was Dr. Angus Smith who sent us that. I do not 
recollect what was done with it. I got no paraffin out of it; nor did my 
partner, that I am aware of. A person of the name of Clift gave evidence 
in the Clydesdale suit about dealings with the Wareham people. Un- 
doubtedly my commercial success has been attributable to the quantity of 
paraffin-oil and paraffin produced from the coal. Boghead coal gives large 
quantities of these. Other coals would give results nearly equal. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: I am not aware that Stohwasser, who dealt 
largely with us, had ever availed himself of Reichenbach’s process. What 
he got from us, I understand he sold sometimes as photogen ; and he may 
have sold — Stohwasser claimed to be the inventor of the German 
lamp; but the history of that is rather obscure. When we first purchased 
Boghead, the price was 13s. 6d. per ton; it is now 30s., owing, no doubt, to 
my invention. I believe candles have become cheaper since my invention. 
My invention is for the obtaining paraffin and paraffin-oil from bituminous 
coal, and I point four products, which by purification can be extracted, viz., 
crude oil, volatile oil, the oil for lubricating purposes, and then the paraffin 
and paraffin-oil. I have burnt every one of them in one Argand lamp, both 
separately and as a mixture. We commonly burn what we call paraffin-oil. 
The name naphtha is generally applied to a volatile substance ; we did not 
sell it under the name of oil, but had no intention of expressing an opinion 
as to itsconstitution. It is more inflammable than oil, and it would have been 
wrong to have sent it out under that name, All the classes of coal men- 
tioned in my specification will answer the desired end. In all the passages 
from Reichenbach to which my attention has been called, I understand 
Reichenbach to be discussing the question whether naphthaline will be 
produced under certain circumstances. He is speaking, as I conceive, of 
experiments made in the laboratory. He had a quarrel with Laurent and 
Dumas about the existence of saphthdlies in coal, and he proved that it 
did not exist in coal, but was produced by distillation. The best evidence 
that nobody would be led to the production of paraffin-oil from coal by those 
extracts is, that nobody did it. The universal product of gas-works is ammo- 
nia. An acid and an alkali cannot exist without neutralizing each other. 
So long as ammonia is given off there could be no acid. Lord Dundonald’s 
a is entirely different from mine, and produced totally different 
results. 

Mr. Joscph Landale sworn, examined by Mr. HrnpMARsH. 


I am a mining engineer, carrying on business in Edinburgh. I am well 
acquainted with Scotch coals and coal-fields. I have been twice to Leeswood 
professionally. Parrot, or cannel, coals are well known. They are called 
gas-coals. 1am intimately acquainted with Boghead coal. I am engineer 
for Russell’s trustees. They are the owners of the coal-mine from which 
the coals used by the plaintiffs are obtained. All the mining engineers in 
Scotland consider Boghead a coal. In the trial of Gillespie v. Russell, only 
one appeared to be of another opinion. It contains bitumen. There is a 
tradition that it is called parrot coal, because it crackles when put into the 
fire. .Many kinds of coal have veins which in portions of them are brown. 
Boghead has; Methel has; Largoward has; so has Riggside. ‘The price 
of Boghead has vastly increased since Mr. Young’s invention—from 13s, 6d. 
to 45s. per ton. I have let several shales of late years. They are very dis- 
tinct from coal; there is more earthy matter in them. Scientifically, there 
it not a well-known difference between shale and coal, but cae there 
is. There is a line where a coal ceases to be a coal, and becomes a shale, and 
vice versd. A man would buy shale ashes for lime. It contains 60 or 70 per 
cent. of earthy matter. It would be a very dirty coal that contained 50 per 
cent. of earthy matter. There is a good deal of animal matter in the com- 
position of shale. I have seen the borings at Leeswood. The mineral that 
1s obtained there is clearly a coal ; and there is a piece of thick curling stuff 
which is as good as Boghead. It is cannel coal, and there is a very good 
shale below it. You pass through three or four common coals before you 
come to the cannel, just as you do with the Boghead. Torbane Hill is a 
Boghead. In some of the Leeswood there are traces of the Blackband iron- 
stone coming into it, just as there is in the Boghead. The coaly formation 
at Leeswood resembles the Boghead formation almost as one coal resembles 
another. The term ‘‘ curly” is a workman’s term. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CHANCE: The distinction between coal and shale is 
well understood by mining engineers. I do not know that in Germany 
scientific men have come to different conclusions on the subject. It would 
very much surprise me to find that in Germany a body of scientific men had 

ronounced that which I call a coal a shale. I do not know that at the 

xhibition of 1862 a jury determined that the Torbane Hill mineral was a 
shale. If they did, I should say that they knew nothing about it. As a 
stoat ae, I say that coal is anything that can be used and sold as coal. 

ugh Miller said that juniper was coal. If a coal contained 50 per cent. of 
ash, I would say it was about the line between that and shale; still, if it 
could be used and burned as.acoal it would becoal. There is not a practical 
man in Scotland of any class who does not believe Torbane Hill to be a coal. 
Although shale may contain bitumen, you had better pay 30s. for coals than 
5s. for shale. When Mr. Young’s patent is out, the shale-works will go. 
Oil similar to that of Mr. Young can be obtained from but not in paying 
quantities. If a man were in a district where he could only get shale, he 
must not make oil, or he will do it at a dead loss. At Grougar there are 
four gas-coals in the roof of the mine, and a fair second coal ; and afterwards 
that grows into a shale. At the point of junction between shale and coal 
there would be very little difference in the quantity of oil produced. It is 
quite a new thing in Scotland to lease shale at all. It has been resorted to 
to evade Young’s patent. I would not distil a piece of granite rock for 








paraffin-oil, but should trust to my eye to that extent; but, as regards a 
piece of coal, I should wy it. 
Re-examined by Mr. HinpMaRcH: As far as my knowledge extends, there 
was nothing known about getting oils from these matters before Young’s 
tent. I have heard in this court about getting oil from schist, but never |} 
id so before. Since Mr. my > patent, five or six works have been started 
to produce oil from shale; but I apprehend they will all take to coal. Asa} 
practical mining engineer, I have no difficulty in distinguishing between }, 
coal and shale. 
By the Court: The Boghead cannel coal does not pass into shale. As 
ou pass from coal generally, you get to shale, but not so with the 


oghead. 





SaturDay, Marcu 6. 
Mr. Robert Marshall, examined 7 Mr. WEBSTER. 

Iam bookkeeper and cashier to Messrs. Russel and Son, at Falkirk, and have 
been fifteen years in their ees They leased the Boghead coal-field 
some time ago. They have leases of the minerals in the Torbane Hill 
Ballenorief, and Trees properties. They have largely worked the Boghead 
coal since 1849, and have sold it largely. I know the terms “ parrot’’ coal 
and ‘cannel’’ coal. They are well-known terms in Scotland. They are 
bituminous coals. In November, 1849, Messrs. Russel leased the coals, |: 
ironstone, and ore in the land of Boghead. We began to explore in October, 
1849, Under that lease we got parrot coal, which is bituminous. In 1850 
Messrs. Russel took another lease of Inchcup and Torbane Hill, which 
adjoins Boghead. The coal we found was called ‘‘ gas coal’’ as well, which 
was the kind of coal we wanted. We are now working every one of the}, 
properties. We first made sales of ‘gas coal” in 1850. I just heard 
of another name being given to it by Mr. Gillespie, who called is bituminous 
earth. I had never heard it called anything but coal before. In 1850 we 
sold the coal to all the gas-works. I remember Mr. Young’s people begin- 
ning to buy it of us in October, 1850. The first contract was for 10,000 tons. 
The price was at first 1ls. per ton, but it has risen considerably, in conse- 
quence, I should say, of Mr. Young’s patent. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Kerry: Iam quite sure that the first contract 
with Messrs. Young was not before October, 1850. I ascertained the date 
before I left home. The first of the properties I have mentioned with which 
I became acquainted was the Boghead. All the properties we leased 
adjoined each other. Boghead coal is not such as a person would burn in 
the house. It makes a great flame when burnt with other coal, but there 
is no heat. I am not aware that it was ever sold for other purposes than 
making gas and producing oil. In 1852 the price had risen to 12s. 6d. per 
ton. In 1854 it was 16s. In 1855 it was £1. In 1856 it was 22s. In 
1858, 25s. or 26s. It 1859 the price was from 40s. to 45s. At present it is 
36s. We never sold 10,000 tons in one year. Lately, with the exception 
of the London gas companies, we have sold but little to gas companies, 
From 1850 to 1858 we sold a great deal for gas making. I cannot say how 
much we sold in a year; it might be 10,000 or 15,000 tons for gas making 
in this country. We also sold a large quantity for exportation. I could 
not give the amount of sales to Mr. Young. We have delivered as much as 
10,000 tons in some years. The first contract for 10,000 tons, I think 
lasted for five years. could not tell the quantity in the next contract, 
Mr. Young pays for the coals once a month. ; 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: We sell ordinary coal about 8s. per ton. 
Inferior coal, at Bathgate, would be about 4s. per ton. Average common 
coal would fetch 8s. per ton. Boghead coal would not do for cooking, though 
it is useful for kindling a fire. ‘That is the case with all cannel coal. in 
1859 there was a great demand for coal for America, and that sent the price 
up. Besides Mr. Young, we sold coals to the Clydesdale Company for 
making oils; and also to the Wareham Oil Company. Messrs. Miller and 
Co. have also applied to us. I do not know whether they are licencees under 
Mr. Young. 
Mr. Hugh Bartholomew, examined by Mr. Lawson. 

I am engineer and manager to the City and Suburban Gas Company, in 
in the distillation of coal for 


Glasgow. I have been largely engage 

making gas. We always use cannel coal. We employed a bright red 

heat, and have obtained as products tar and ammoniacal liquor. I never 
atent. I 


heard of any liquid product being in use prior to Mr, Young’s p 
am acquainted with Young’s specification. In 1849 Young applied to me 
for information about cannel coal; and in July, 1850, 1 showed him a 
sample of Boghead coal. I consider Mr. Young’s an entirely new manufac- 
ture. Paraftin-oil is largely used where gas is not for lighting purposes. It 
is also used for lubricating. It is much cheaper than other oil. I have 
tested the illuminating power of paraffin-oil as compared with others. The 
proper method of testing is from the sperm candle called the ‘‘standard 
candle,” which burns 120 grains of sperm = hour. The lamp I tried 
burnt 370 grains of oil per hour. It gave a light equal to 7°6 candles, or 
5°21 hours for a penny; equal to the light given by 47°51 grains of sperm, 
which, at 2s. per lb., would cost 1s.43d, I have examined the tar produced 
from Boghead, and find no paraffin in it. I ascertained the intensity of the 
light by King’s patent photometer. I have had an opportunity of analyzing 
coals, with a view to ascertain the amount of thin liquid products when dis- 
tilled at a low red heat. The first I tried was from the Wellwood pit at 
Muirkirk, for the 7-feet seam, and also for the 9-feet seam, and we got 42 
gallons of crude paraffin-oil per ton. The Methel brown gave 84 gallons ; 
the Capeldrae, 80 gallons; the Lesmahago, 78 gallons; and the Wemyss, 
68 gallons. Those coals were known previously to Mr. Young's patent, and 
the experiments showed that paraffin could be manufactured from them 
with profit. The class of coal mentioned by Mr. Young was known before 
a ‘parrot’ or ‘cannel’”? coal. There is a coal called Monkland gas- 
coal, also Riggside coal, and Wilsonton coal; the Wilsonton coal produced 
60 gallons. All those coals are richly bituminous. They are used for the 
manufacture of gas; and they could be used in the manufacture of oil. We 
commenced the use of them in 1844. Some of them produce good coke, 
and some very bad; as, for instance, the Riggside. f 
Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: My experience has been, 
to a great extent, in gas making. The operation is exactly the same as 
that for producing oil, except with reference to heat. There would be}, 
rofit from coal from which you only get 42 gallons of oil. I know the 
Enightoweed coal; I never tried to extract oil from it. Most of the coals I 
have mentioned are better than Knightswood. The Knightswood is very 
nearly the same as Muirkirk. I have no doubt the Wigan coal would 
produce oils by Mr. Young’s process ; but I never tried it. ; 
Re-examined by Mr. GRovE: No gas manufacturer would know, till he 
tried, the proper sorts of cannel coal to use to produce the largest quantity | 
of olefiant and other illuminating gas. I believe Mr. Young’s specification | 
quite sufficient to enable a man, willing to learn, to practice his in-| 
vention, | 





Mr. Edward Meldrum, examined by Mr. Grove. 
Iam one of the plaintiffs, and a partner of Mr. Young. I first became) 
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acquainted with Mr. Young at Muspratt’s chemical works about 1845, and I 
entered into pene with him in 1850. I was manager of the petroleum- 
works, and I made experiments under Mr. Young with reference to the 

atent. [The witness Lag oy various specimens of Mr. Young’s products. ] 

‘hey are all mentioned in Mr. Young’s specification as paraffin, crude oil, 
volatile oil, lubricating oil, and burning oil. I first heard of the Leeswood 
coal in 1850, when Mr. Hussey Jones applied for a licence. The Leeswood coal 
is cannel coal, and yields olefiant gas in considerable quantities. We have 
tried it, and got paraffin-oil in about the same quantity as from Boghead. 
Mr. Jones took a licence, and sent Mr. Farey to inspect our works at Bath- 
gate. At 600° Farenheit we got nothing from the Leeswood coal. 

Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: We worked at a low red 
heat. I do not think that I swore in Scotland that a low red heat was 700° 
exactly. Low red heat is wellf[understood. The specification speaks of the 
use of a common gas retort. They have generally fre all round; and we so 
applied it. The coals were Pao: owe from the top, and made to _— 
the heat gradually. We did not make the white paraffin substance largely. 
We were not so particular in taking out the oil in those days as we are now. 
There is no doubt that the introduction of the German lamps largely in- 
creased our sale. The paraffin-oil mentioned in the specification is that 
from which we obtain paraffin. We now heat all our crude oil with sul- 
phuric acid in the way described by the specification ; though we have been 
improving the process a good deal since. To get the naphtha we blow 
steam through it in place of putting the oil on the water and boil- 
ing it. The lubricating oil was that for which we had the greatest 
demand for the first five or six years. We had no market for the 
solid paraffin. We made no candles at that time, but we were 
making constant laboratory experiments. Before the patent was taken 
out, I did not communicate with a company called the Shale Oil Com- 
pany at Wareham. I know Dr. Angus Smith very well. I do not re- 
member receiving from Dr. Smith a sample of the Wareham Com- 
pany’s product. The first thing that I recollect about the Wareham 
Company is Mr. Binney sending me from Manchester a printed bill of sale 
of the works. I cannot tell the date of that. When the partnership was 
first formed, we thought that we could convert the ash of Boghead into 
manure. Mr. Young took out another patent in 1861, but we only work the 
one of 1850. We have used steam in the distillation for some years, and we 
have introduced it into the retorts within the last two years. My attention 
has been called to Du Buisson’s process. He used steam, but not in the 
same way. He heated his steam, and we pass it to the bottom of the retort 
from the steam-boiler, for the purpose of sweeping out the contents quickly. 
The effect of the heat is practically diminished by the operation of the steam. 
In the first year we tried the experiment of screwing in the coals, and found 
that it would not answer. We began with a common gas retort, and then 
rr idea oceurred to Mr. Young to put the retort into a chamber, and we 

id so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: We ultimately found that the vertical was 
better than the horizontal retort, because the oven could not go wrong. 
Du Buisson used superheated steam for the purpose of supplying heat for 
distilling coal, and we use it to sweep out the retorts. I do not know at all 
where Dr. Angus Smith got his oil from. Our oil will burn well in an 
Argand lamp, with a proper adaptation of the chimney. The dark portion 
does not burn well, it chars the wick. We sold oil for illuminating pur- 

oses, to be burnt in an Argand lamp, before the German lamps were used. 
Ve sold some to Mr. John Youn . a brother of the patentee, and I think to 
three other persons. Mr. John Young was our agent, and he sold the oil 
retail. Mr. Jones got alicence. Mr. Fernie applied for one, but we dis- 
agreed about price. 
Mr. Charles Wilson, examined by Mr. Bov11t. 

In 1824 and 1825 I had the management of a portion of the Leeswood 
works for Messrs. William and Thomas Jones. I was there upwards of 
thirty years. We raised four kinds of coals; Main’s coal, Brassey coal, 
Twoyard coal, and cannel coal. We raised the cannel coal in 1824-25. I 





|know the Leeswood collieries, which are worked by Mr. Hussey Jones. He 
eg cannel and other bituminous coals. In August, 1862, I went to 


essrs. Fernie’s works, and saw the retorts they were using. I presumed 
they were used for distilling oil; there was no gas that I saw, The coal 
used was cannel coal. The heat was a dark heavy red. It was not ap- 
proaching melting heat. It was the early stage of redness. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macureson : The lower part of the retort was of a 
dark red. It was a horizontal retort. There wasa lid which was off; it was 
at the end of it. It was a mouthpiece, if you like to call itso. It was at 
the side. Ido not know how long the lid had been taken off, except from 
the state of theembers. The retort was cased in brickwork. Isaw the embers 
that had been taken out of the retort, and also the state of the fire. The 
embers I speak of were taken out of the retort. They were of a deep red, 
and so was the retort. I went to Leeswood on private business; there was 
a man there who owed me some money, who was employed there. I 
lived at Chester in August, 1862. I went to see my son-in-law, who lives 
in the neighbourhood, and once I got admission to the premises, because I 
went to inquire whether they wanted any retorts, I being a dealer in iron 
on commission. I think I gave information to the plaintiffs about a fort- 
night ago of what I saw. Perhaps I was at Leeswood half an hour. I did 
not go as a spy to see what was being done. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bovixi: I have not the slightest connexion with 
Mr, Young or any of his partners. I casually mentioned what I had seen ; 
and Mr. Buckstone inquired of me. I have been agent for iron-works and 
collieries all my life. I saw cannel coals at a low red heat with my own 
eyes. 

(To be continued.) 





CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
TvurEspay, Marcu 1, 
(Before the Common SERJEANT.) 

James Dobbins and Charles Dobbins, two very respectable men of middle 
age, surrendered to their trial, charged upon an indictment with having, 
upon three several occasions, stolen 30,000 cubic feet of gas, the property of 
the Imperial and London Gaslight Companies. 

Mr. Potanp and Mr. Brstey appeared for the prosecution; and Mr. 
SLEIGH and Mr. Daty for the defendants. 

It appeared, from the statement of counsel, and the evidence in this case, 
that the ty noe were charged with a systematic stealing of gas, the pro- 
perty of the Imperial and London Gaslight Companies, and there were three 
particular occasions upon which these stealings were alleged to have been 
effected. The prisoners had been since the year 1849 carrying on business 
at No.1, Markham Street, Chelsea, as smiths and gas-fitters, and it was 
supposed by all their neighbours that, up to the period of these robberies, 
they were men of honesty and respectability. The mode in which the gas 
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was laid on upon their premises was important in the consideration of the 
case. In 1849 this particular district of Chelsea was supplied with gas by 
the Imperial Gas Company, and upon the 8th of December in that year the 
defendants made an application in the usual form to have gas supplied by 
that company to their premises. The form was signed by Charles Dobbins, 
and it was to the effect that service-pipes were required to be ~~ to 
the premises of the defendants, which they desired to have lighted. Then 
there was a demand, signed by both the prisoners, in which they specified 
that they wanted seven lights to be burning. It was the practice of the gas 
companies to lay on the gas when ordered, and, when the service-pipe was 
laid on, then’the persons applying for it employed a person to fix the fittings. 
This order having been received, the gas company brought the service-pipes 
within the premises of the defendants, and the latter fitted up the rest of the 
apparatus inside. In December, 1849, another document was filled up, and 
signed by James Dobbins, in which gas from the Imperial was ordered for 
four lights, the same to be paid for by meter, and this order was also executed. 
The gentleman who then acted as the inspector of the Imperial was now, 
unfortunately, dead; but in the return he had filled up to the company he 
distinctly stated that the eae had been laid on to the premises in the 
usual course of business. One of the workmen who acted under the inspector 
proved that the service-pipe was connected with the main, and carried within 
the premises. It was capped in the ordinary way. The defendants fitted up 
a 10-light meter, the usual one for eupplying gas to seven burners, and the 
service-pipe was a 3-inch one. The Imperial Company, from that time for- 
ward, were of opinion that all the gas pp to the defendants was sup- 

lied by meter, and the defendants paid only for what that meter registered. 

n 1857 there was a change of districts upon the part of the gas companies, 
and then this particular district at Chelsea was supplied, not by the — 
but by the London Gaslight Company, the latter supplying the gas as before 
to the defendants, and supposing that all they supplied was paid for according 
to what the meter registered. The London Gaslight Company received some 
private information of a fraud which was being committed upon them, and 
on the 18th of January last, Mr. Dominick Tully, their superintendent, went 
to the premises with a number of workmen, and observed, upon a very dark 
morning, 3 lights burning on the left of the premises, and on the right, 
in the show-room, 2 other gaslights burning. Mr. Tully examined the 
meter, and turned off the gas. The moment it was turned off, the 2 lights 
burning in the show-shop went down, but the other lights on the right side, 
about 15 in number, continued to burn. It then appeared that these 15 
lights were supplied not through the meter, because they continued to 
be supplied when the meter was turned off. Mr. Tully then had the meter 
taken down and disconnected from the service-pipe, and still the same 
results as before were visible, the lights continuing to burn in all their purity 
and strength. Then Mr. Tally ordered the ground to be opened and the 
pipes examined. It was then discovered that the gas to the lighting burners 
was coming through little pipes which did not pass through the meter, and that 
these little pipes communicated a full flow of gasinto the burners in the work- 
shops. There were, in fact, two service-pipes—the one which passed through 
the meter and the other the sham pipe. At the distance of six inches under 
the ground there was a pipe secreted,-which’ supplied gas to an illimitable 
extent. Upon a further examination, Mr. Tully discovered that the gas 
passing through the meter supplied seven burners and that the gas not 
mes J through the meter supplied fifteen lights. If these twenty-two 

urners had been supplied through the meter, it would have required an 
inch and a quarter pipe, instead of a three-quarter inch one, to keep the 
whole of the burners fully lighted. The gas in the workshops was kept 
burning in a most wasteful manner—sometimes during the whole night ; 
and on one occasion, the glare in the premises was so great that the police- 
man on duty fancied the place was on fire. It was alleged that the gas thus 
extravagantly burnt through the sham pipe would amount to about £36 a 
year for several years beyond what the meter registered and the defendants 
had paid. No satisfactory explanation of the fraud had been given: the 
only explanation of it was tendered before the magistrate, when it was sug- 
gested that Mr. Thompson, the deceased inspector of the Imperial Company, 
had thrown in the sham pipe ; but it was contended that, even if that were 
true, and the same was done at the instance of the defendants, they would 
be equally amenable under the present indictment. 

At the close of the case for the prosecution, 

Mr. StereH addressed the jury briefly for the defence, contending that 
there was no evidence upon which to convict the prisoners, or either of them, 
of having knowingly or guiltily abstracted the gas. They were men who, 
for some 20 or 30 years past, had carried on their business—not in a large 
way, certainly, but in a moderate manner; and they were known and gene- 
rally respected. There were witnesses in court—witnesses in a host—who 
would give them a character for the utmost probity during the whole time 
that they had conducted business at Chelsea, and it was highly improbable 
that two men standing in the dock with antecedents so favourable would 
have been guilty of acts so discreditable and dishonourable. 

A great number of witnesses to character were called, all of whom said 
they had known the prisoners for very many years, that they were men of 
the utmost probity, and that they would never have believed them capable of 
such an infamous transaction as the indictment charged. 

The Common SERJEANT summed up, observing that the facts were all but 
admitted that the prisoners had for years been defrauding the gas companies 
of an enormous quantity of gas, and that no satisfactory explanation had 
been rendered on their behalf. 

The prisoners were both found “ Guilty.” 

The Common SERJEANT, in passing sentence, said no one could entertain 
the smallest doubt as to the correctness of the conclusion to which the jury 
had arrived. The offence of the abstraction of the gas by means of the sm: 
pipe, and that abstraction going on for years, was not a whit less in enormity 
than that of feloniously taking a watch out of a gentleman’s pocket. Every 
light burning in their workshop was a stolen one; and it seems extra- 
ordinary to the court that two men, bearing such an irreproachable character 
as their neighbours had given them, had not employed their skill in some 
other way than that of arranging the details of a systematic fraud. ‘The 
company had acted in a perfectly justifiable manner in instituting proceed- 
ings for the protection of the interests of their shareholders, and not a 
syllable of explanation had been offered by the prisoners, for the simple 
reason that they had none to give. Their characters would now be ruined, 
for not only had they been found guilty of this continuous robbery, but they 
must undergo imprisonment and hard labour in the House of Correction for 
12 calendar aeathe, 





AIRDRIE SHERIFF SMALL DEBT COURT. 
Tvuespay, Fes. 2. 
(Before Sheriff Locate.) 
KERR V. THE COATBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 
At this court, to-day, William Kerr, labourer, Coatbridge, sued the gas 
company for damages upon the following statement. We give a full report 
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of the case, in uence of its importance to the public and the interest 
which it has ose excited:— — : 

Jan. 21, 1864.—To damages sustained by me since the 26th of May, 1862, 
till the 21st of January, 1864, in gee ys of you having most unreason- 
ably and oppressively and illegally refused to supply me with gas for my 
dwelling-house in Coatbridge, notwithstanding numerous applications by me 
for a supply during that period—but which, without any good or lawful rea- 
son, you have invariably rejected, and still continue to refuse me a supply, 
in consequence of which, I have suffered loss and inconvenience, restricted 
to £5 sterling. 

Mr. Rose appeared for the pursuer. 

Mr. PEEBLES stated that he attended for the defenders, and that the action 
arose out of the following circumstances :—About the 30th of January, 1862, 
the manager of the gas company called at the house of Kerr, the pursuer, 
who had been for some years a consumer of gas, and examined the index of 
his meter. Finding the amount of gas indicated far below the former 
average, he removed the meter for the purpose of testing it, placing a new 
one in its place. On examining it by the testing apparatus in the works, he 
found it to be 80 per cent. slow, and he therefore charged Kerr at the same 
rate as he had been charged the corresponding period in the previous year. 
This was done in a with the published rules of the company, the 
4th of which provides—‘ Should any accident occur to cause a stoppage or 
prevent the regular action of the meter, in that case the quantity of gas con- 
sumed must be determined at the option of the manager or by the quantity 
of gas previously consumed.” This, he said, was not a rule singular to the 
delenton, but a rule with almost every gas company in the country; and he 
read from the rules established in Falkirk, Hamilton, Ayr, &c. Kerr, how- 
ever, refused to recognize the rule, and declined to pay a penny more than 
the meter indicated; and the amount ——— unpaid, a notice, to the 
following effect, was sent him early in March :—‘‘Sir, your account for gas- 
light, now considerably past due, remains still unpaid. I am now instructed 
to inform you that, unless it is paid to me at the gas company’s office on 
Monday, the 16th of March, it will be given in for prosecution, and your 

supply discontinued.” Thereafter, upon the 30th of April, the account 
ing still unpaid, the manager proceeded to remove Kerr’s meter, 
when his wife threatened him with an open knife if he interfered with it. 
The assistance of the police having been obtained, the meter was removed, 
whereupon Kerr raised an action for damages against the company, which 
came before this court on the 13th of May, when decree was given for 15s. 
of damages and expenses. The case was fairly reported in the local paper 
of the following Saturday, and he read the import of the decision from that, 
newspaper as follows :--‘‘ His lordship, after briefly reviewing the facts of 
the case, decided that, to a certain extent, a contract did exist between a con- 
sumer and a gas company which the company was not entitled to put an end 
to, save ina sede time, and that the manager was guilty of breach of 
contract in stopping the pursuer’s gas in so summary a manner.” Here 
Mr. Peebles said the decision was founded upon an implied contract between 
the pursuer and the company, the pursuer being ‘then a consumer; and, 
haps, the manager did put an end to the supply in too summary a manner. 
But the question now was, the contract having come to an end, and the com- 
pany having paid Kerr for everything he could claim under it, were they, in 
any manner of way, compelled to enter into a new contract with him, or to 
be forced to supply him again with gas, whether they were willing to do so 
ornot. He submitted, with great confidence, they were not. The company 
believed they had good reason for refusing to deal with Kerr any more; but, 
in his opinion, they were entitled to take higher grounds, and say, “ We are 
& private company, making a commodity for our own profit, and we decline 
to deal with every one who chooses to apply for gas, and that, too, without 
being obliged to disclose to the applicant any reason whatever.” There was 
no Act of Parliament compelling them to supply every person indiscrimi- 
nately ; and without such compulsitor, they were not so bound. It must 
further be remembered, that - was not a commodity like a penny loaf or 
a halfpenny candle, that could be handed over the counter and paid for at 
the time. Credit must be given for gas, because it must be consumed before 
the quantity could be ascertained. As well might it be contended for the 
pursuer that a person who had dealt for some time with a tallow chandler 
could come to him and say—‘‘ You have supplied me with the means of light 
hitherto, and you must continue to do so for other three months, or, other- 
wise, I will suffer inconvenience, and you will be liable in damages.” In 
short, there was here no privity of contract between the pursuer and the 
defenders, and there being no contract the defenders could not be liable in 
damages. He had looked in vain for any authority which could in the least de- 
gree support the doctrine contended for by the pursuer. Mr. Shaw, in his work 
on Obligations, page 1, stated the law both briefly and correctly. ‘ To con- 
stitute’ (says the learned author) ‘‘a perfect conventional obligation, there 
must be on the part of the obliger a deliberate consent to confer on another 
the right of exacting performance. Of this consent, three acts are to be dis- 
tinguished—desire or inclination to engage, resolution or purpose to engage, 
and engagement or full obligation. hen the party stops short of the last 
of these he has locus penitentie.” ‘The only act of the will,” says Lord 
Stair, “which is efficacious, is that whereby the will conformeth or stateth 
a power of exaction in another, and thereby becomes engaged to that other 
to perform.” A conventional obligation may, therefore, be defined as an en- 
os en or undertaking to deliver, or to pay, or to do, or to abstain from 
py mee eae ei on him to whom the engagement is undertaken 
right to demand performance of it. In the present case, therefore, there 
was no engagement or undertaking, on the part of the defenders, to supply 
the pursuer with gas; they. might have had a desire or inclination to engage 
in supplying every person with gas—they might have had a resolution or 
purpose so to engage ; but having made no engagement with the pursuer, 
~~ have committed no breach of contract, and are not liable in any damages 
whatever. 

The om asked if a carrier could refuse to convey goods if any person 

ied to him. 

. PEEBLES admitted he could not; but ovations, ealoeeme, and stablers 
were on adifferent footing from other traders; and this was well illustrated by 
a case tried not long ago in the court of Inverary, where it was held that an 
innkeeper in one of the watering-places on the Clyde was bound to supply 
refreshments to a person applying for such on a Sunday, he having come 
from Glasgow by the Sunday steamer. So that by this special law he was 
entitled to demand from an innkeeper spirits; but he could not go next door 
to a baker and compel him to supply bread, although per! e was more 
in want of the latter. To found such a case as the present, therefore, there 
must be some — law or Act of Parliament. After further remarks, Mr. 
Peebles concluded 


irrevelant, and that with great deference he thought it would never do to 

have the sheriff settling to whom a private company were to sell their gas, 

and who they were entitled to refuse. 

Mr. Rosg, in reply, maintained that the statement was quite relevant to 
damages. present action was not necessarily founded on direct 


infer 





j the we py | being signed, and the gas company formed, permission was | 


instead of the Hoddesdon Gas Company, it might appear to be the case now || 


by saying that he maintained that the claim was utterly - 


in the House of Lords, July 11, 1845, which he said effectually negati 
the pursuer’s argument about implied contract, although the case was a 





directly in point. The Rubric bore :—‘‘ Held (reversing the judgmen 


contract or obligation, but on a guasi contract—quast contract was a relevant 
ground of action. Erskine says—Obligations are formed, not only by proper | 
contracts, but by guasi contracts. These are constituted, not explicit 
consent as pro r contracts are, but ex re, t.¢., merely by one of the parties 
doing such as in their nature infer an obligation upon him in favour 
of the other party. But by the inductive clause of the original co-partnery, 
dated 1843, there was evidence of the “desire” and “resolution” on the | 
part of the defenders. The clause ran thus—‘ Considering that it would be | 
of material benefit and advantage to the inhabitants of Coatbridge, Langloan, | 
Dundyvan, Coatdyke, and the neighbourhood thereof, if the said towns, or 

villages, and neighbourhood were lighted with gas, the undersigned have, | 
therefore, after due deliberation, resolved to unite and associate themselves | 
into a society for that purpose.” Then as to ‘‘engagement.”’ Previous to 





requested by the promoters of the.company from the road trustees to break | 
ground and lay down the pipes, on the allegation that the company were to | 
supply gas to the inhabitants; and, accordingly, this permission was granted. 
The road trustees were not bound to grant it. There was thusa quid pro | 

uo, in which the public of Coatbridge had and have an undoubted right. | 

arther, the various proprietors were canvassed by the company’s promoters 
to allow them to affix and fit in pipes into their properties for the benefit of 
their tenants and themselves, and it was on the faith of the inhabitants be- 
coming consumers that the company was formed. There was in all this a 
rei interventus, which effectually excluded the plea of locus penitentia. The 
company hold themselves out to the public as gas manufacturers; the public 
are the consumers. They are at present the only gas company in Coatbridge. 
For a considerable time the pursuer was a consumer of theirs; but a dispute 
arose as to the meter, and the pursuer had no alternative but to appeal to 
the court, where he was found in the right and the company in the wrong. 
Ever since then he has received no supply. The punishment he has thus 
undergone has been all the more tantalizing, inasmuch as, with the know- 
ledge that there is plenty of gas at his very nose, he dare not light it, but 
must sit in comparative darkness; and all this without any allegation of 
fault against him. Mr. Rose further contended that the very rules betwixt 
the company and their customers, prescribing under what circumstances the 
supply may be stopped, furnished a strong plea for the poe These, in 
= of law, implied that unless a consumer transgress these rules, and thus 
bring himself under their sanction, he does not incur the penalty, and hence 
is entitled to a supply of gas on the same terms and so long as the company 
continue to supply it to the rest of the inhabitants. 

The SHERIFF, in deciding the point of relevancy in favour of the pursuer, 
remarked that the present was a very important case for the inhabitants of 
Coatbridge and neighbourhood. No doubt the defenders were not an incor- 
porated company, but they were a joint-stock public company, formed for the 
—— of supplying the public with gas, and he had no doubt they were 

ound to supply the public at equal rates. There was a difference between 
such a company and a private party. This company had opened up the public 
streets for the purpose of laying down their pipes, and it was alleged that 








there was an implied contract between them and the road trustees acting for 
the public. He did not know how the case might come to be decided, but 
would continue it till next court, to allow the pursuer to prove that by the | | 
contract entered into with the road trustees the defenders agreed to supply | | 
the public with gas, as a condition of their being allowed to open the streets. | | 


Tvuespay, Fen. 16. } 
This case was again called at the Small Debt Court on Tuesday—Mr. Rose 
gens for the pursuer, and the defence, as before, being conducted by Mr. 
'EEBLES. 
The minute-book, the contract of co-partnery, and the letter-book con- 
taining the correspondence were then produced, but nothing in these war- | | 
ranted the assumption that any contract had been entered into between the 
company and the public. The gas company seem simply to have asked the 
assent of the road trustees to open the street for the purpose of laying the 
pipes, and permission was granted without any other conditions being exacted 
than the customary ones—the due protection of the streets while open, and | ; 
their restoration to good order after the pipes were laid. } 
Mr. Rose then — to examine the witnesses, but Mr. PEEBLES 
objected to such proof as altogether incompetent. He said he understood 
Mr. Rose was restricted to a proof of the contract between the defenders and 
the road trustees as representing the public. 
The SuHerirF said the proof he had allowed was a proof of any contract 
between the defenders and Kerr, either individually or as one of the public. 
Mr. PEEepies then called upon Mr. Rose to state what was the nature of | | 
the contract he intended to prove. The defenders were entitled to know that. 
No information whatever was given in the summons, and a relevant allega- 
tion was always necessary before a proof was gone into. 
Mr. Ross said he meant to prove the case generally, and that the defenders | | 
would know the nature of the proof when they heard it. 
PEEBLES replied that such a course was out of the question, and 
remarked that, since the case was formerly discussed, he had again searched 
for authority on the subject. He had not been able to find any Scotch case 
bearing directly on the point in dispute, but he had found a case, decided on 
appeal before one of the supreme courts of Westminster, which was not only 
entitled to every respect, but, in a question where the law of the two coun- 
tries was the same, was of some authority. 
The SHERIrF said he would be happy to hear the report read. 
Mr. PEEBLES said the case he referred to was The Hoddesdon Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited, appellants; Hazlewood, res lent; and was| 
decided in the Court of Common Pleas, April 29, 1859. The respondent, 
Hazlewood, had obtained a judgment in the Hertford County Court, finding || 
the appellants liable in £30 of damages for removing the respondent’s meter | 
and withdrawing a supply of gas. He would not read the entire report, as || 
it was somewhat lengthy, but would read the arguments of counsel and the | 
opinions of the judges, which would sufficiently explain the case. The || 
learned counsel then read at length the short-hand writers notes of the case || 
of Hazlewood v. Hoddesdon Gas Company—of which a report will be found || 
at z 261, vol. viii. of the JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING. | 
r. PEEBLES said that he never remembered, during the whole course of || 








his experience, seeing two cases so entirely similar; and, were Kerr in-|| 
serted in the report in place of Hazlewood, and the Coatbridge Gas Company || 


under discussion. 
The SuErnrir said the Jocus, too, would require to be altered. | 
Mr. PEEBLEs was proceeding to remind the sheriff of the cireumstances: | 
which led to the removal of Kerr’s meter, when 
The SHERIFF said it was not necessary to do so. 
Mr. Perstes then referred to the case of Galbraith v. Robertson and — 
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the Court of Session) lst, That the servitude of ish and entry, possessed by 
the feuars in a parliamentary burgh over the streets adjoining their feus, 
does not give the feuars a right to open the streets for the ingen of convey- 
ing, by pipes, gas or water to their premises, without the consent of the 
superior ; 2nd, That the superior, by not objecting for eight years to the in- 
troduction of gas by street pipes into some of the feus, was not barred from 
objecting to the streets being reopened for the purpose of bringing gas into 
er adjoining feus.” In that case the circumstances implying a contract 
were much stronger, and the acts of acquiescence far more direct and ap- 
ntly more binding than anything that was even alleged in the present 
one. After further remarks he asked absolvitor with costs. _ 
Mr. Rose contended that, notwithstanding the English decision now read, 
he still held that he had averred enough to allow him to examine witnesses. 
The circumstances here were different. They did not understand English 
seme yy -_ he hoped the Sheriff would hear the proof he was then pre- 
to lead. 
The Suenirr thought, however, there was not sufficient averment in the 
summons of a contract between Kerr and the defenders, and assoilzied the 
defenders from the claim. 








Miscellaneous Mews. 


RATCLIFF GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Proprietors of this 
Company was held on Tuesday, Feb. 23, at the London Tavern—SamvuEL 
Fovu.cer, Esq., in the chair. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, and the seal of the 
company affixed to the register of proprietors, the following report and 
accounts were read :— 

an directors present their report and accounts for the half year ended Dec. 31, 


During the six months, 1002 yards of main pipes bave been relaid in the com- 
pany’s district. Four benches of retorts were reset in the summer months, and the 
works have been otherwise maintained during the past half year in an efficient state 
of ordinary repair. 

The accounts, after satisfying these charges, show a net profit of £4902. 14s. 8d., 
which has-been duly certified by your auditors. 

The directors, having regard to the — operations of the past year, recom- 
mend that a dividend for the half year ended Dec. 31, 1863, upon the paid-up 
capital of the company, after the rate of £10 per centum per annum, with 3s. 6d. 
per share in augmentation of the dividend paid for the year 1857 (making together 
21s. per share free of income-tax), be now declared, payable in one warrant on and 
after the Ist day of March next. 

The retiring directors, Samuel Foulger, Henry Baddeley, and Joseph Henry 
Goodhart, Esqrs., and the retiring auditor, Charles Thomas Taylor, Esq., being 
eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. q ; 

Your directors have only further to report, that the railway and other bills before 


attention, and they will be prepared to act as they may be advised for the protec- 
tion of your interests. 


Dr. Trade Account for the Six Months ended Dec. 31, 1863. Cr. 
To Directors allowances . £400 0 © ByGasrental . . .£12,906 12 7 
Salary of secretary and clerks 383 0 0 Less bad debts and 
Collectors commission and pay 118 14 0 allowances 49 18 
Rent, rates, and taxesofoffices 50 0 0 ——__ ——_ 
Stationery, printing, and gene- £12,857 10 11 
ralcharges. . ... . 324 1 4 Public lighting and 
| Payment to auditors » « BB O} undercontracts. 2,050 4 5 
Coals, including carriage, Rental of meters . 5 8 6 
dues, &c. ar tei 7,561 3 5 Sale of old materials 28 16 6 
Purifying materials. . 805 5 6 Coke. .... 32083 5 1 
Supervision and labour . 2,882 14 5 Breeze 94 8 4 
Tools and otherimplements . 9816 7 ee se. 68. 491 14 5 
Ordinary repair and mainte- Ammoniacal liquid 84 0 0 
nance ofpremises . . . 54412 2 Miscellaneous receipts 77 5 9 
Rents, rates, and taxes of ma- | 
nufactory , . . . . . 46111 5) 
Distribution—ordinary repair 
and maintenance. . . . 444 1 3) 
Meters — restoring and re- 
DNs + «<=.» BOs 
Lawandparliamentarycharges 0 0 0) 
Interests on borrowedcapital, 111 4 2 q 
Net profit. . . . . . .4,902 14 8| 
£18,621 13 in| £18,621 13 11 


The CHarRMAN then said: Gentlemen, the report and accounts having 
been read to you, I now rise for the purpose of moving their adoption. In 
doing this, I shall not consider it necessary to occupy your time with any 
very lengthy remarks. The report is, I think you will consider, very 
explicit; and, in point of fact, speaks for itself. tt gives you a plain, de- 
tailed statement of facts as connected with our trading operations for the 
past half year; and the result, which warrants us in again recommending 
you to declare the maximum dividend allowed by the Act of Parliament, 
will, I have no doubt, be as satisfactory to you as I can assure you it is to 
your directors. I think, therefore, I may fairly congratulate you and our- 
selves on the prosperous state of our company. The back dividend which 
we are also enabled to recommend will, I hope, be satisfactory. It will be 
remembered thaf, on the last occasion, we recommended 2s, 6d. per share. 
We could, probably—although we did not then think it advisable to do so— 
have recommended a little more ; but, with what we recommend now, it will 
make 6s. per share on account of the dividend payable in respect of the year 
1857. I hope, on some future occasion, to be enabled to commence on an- 
other year. The works, as the report tells you, have been maintained in 
efficient and good working order. There is one matter, however, which I 
must mention to you. It will be necessary, during the present year, to re- 
place one of our gasholders. Our engineer has called our attention serious} 
to it, and there is no question that it has seen its best days. That work is 
necessary, not only for our safety but for our benefit; and we shall take ad- 
vantage of the forthcoming summer. An extraordinary outlay will be en- 
tailed ; but we hope that we shall be no worse off, because we shall avoid an 
amount of leakage which now takes place. The report alludes to some bills 
which are before Parliament. There are only two that materially affect us. 
One is the project for passing a railway through the Thames Tunnel ; and, if 
the bill should pass, we, who are now obliged to light the Tunnel, may lose 
something in the shape of revenue. Therefore, we are doing all we can to 
protect our interests. The other bill is one which not only concerns us, but 
concerns every gas company and ratepayer in London. It isa bill with re- 
ference to ae pene by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
companies have a meeting on the subject. I attended there agua; 
and, without going into the question of subways—which are very good 
things, no doubt, under certain circumstances—we were all unanimously of 











opinion that, as regards gas-pipes, they are fraught with very considerable 
danger. A deputation of the leading companies waited on the Board of 
Works a day or two ago, but I have not yet heard the result. Of course, 
our future action will be guided, as we state in the report, by the best 
advice which we can obtain upon the subject. I think I may.say that our 
district continues quite satisfied with our aes, if absence of complaint 
is any indication of it. We have scarcely had a complaint during the past 
year, either of a want of light, or of anything else. I must do our officers, one 
and all, the credit of saying that, if any complaint in the conduct of a large 
business be made, they attend to it with alacrity; and that attention, of 
course, keeps us free from complaints of a serious character, I do not know 
that there is anything more which I need say to you; but, if any question 
should occur to any gentleman present, I shall be very glad to answer it to 
the best of my ability. With these few observations, I beg to move—‘ That 
the report and accounts be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. J. SanpER (deputy-chairman): I beg to second that. 

Mr. H. L. Hammack considered the report entirely satisfactory, and was 
pleased to find that the projected railways in the district which might affect 
the company’s interests were to be carefully watched in their ° 
doubt, with regard to the ae pro; to be made throug’ Thames 
Tunnel, it would be considered desirable to light it, in order to ensure the 
safety of the public. 

ae CHarRMaN assured Mr. Hammack that all necessary steps would be 
taken. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts passed unanimously. 

A resolution authorizing the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per 


| cent. per annum, and 3s, 6d. per share in augmentation of the dividend for 


Parliament, affecting this company’s district, have already received their serious | 





the year 1857—making together 21s. per share—free of income-tax, was 
carried nem. dis. 

The retiring directors were then re-elected. 

The CHAIRMAN sincerely thanked the proprietors for this renewed mark 
of their confidence, and observed that it was now something like twenty 
years since he first became a member of the executive. He could assure 
a that he had been so pleased with the reception he had always met 
with, that he should be sorry if his connexion with the company should 
cease. The shareholders might rest assured that the board would continue to 
do all they could to promote the success of the company. z 

—- H. BappreLey and Mr. GoopHart also acknowledged their re- 
election. 

Mr. C. T. Taytor was re-elected an auditor of the company, and stated 

-that the shareholders might be satisfied that he would take care to look 
strictly after the proprietors interests. 

On the motion of Mr. Nutter, seconded by Mr. MauGcuan, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and board of directors, for their attention to the 
i interests, passed nem. con., and was suitably acknowledged by the 
chairman. 

Mr. Kexpay said he believed that the auditors did, as Mr. Taylor had 
stated, look sharply after the accounts ; and it was “—_ satisfactory to have 
auditors in whom the proprietors had confidence. He should, therefore, 
propose that the proprietors tender their thanks to the auditors. 

Mr. SANDER, jun., seconded the motion, which passed unanimously, and 
was responded to by the auditors, Messrs. Taylor and Fairclough. 

Mr. WALMISLEY proposed a vote of thanks to the secretary, whose urbanity 
and business-like habits they all had an opportunity of witnessing, and the 
other officers of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was exceedingly glad to find such a motion pro- 
posed, because he must do the secretary the justice to say that he deserved 
all that had been said about him. Such was the secretary's efficiency and 
attention, that the board would be very sorry to lose him. 

The motion passed nem. dis. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Baddeley), in responding, said it was no easy 
matter upon such an occasion to find words appropriately to express his 
thanks for the kind sentiments to which utterance had been given with 
regard to himself. He could assure the proprietors that he and the other 
officers of the company co-operated most harmoniously, and often consulted 
together before any particular course of action was determined on; and he 
thought the directors would say that they were perfectly satisfied with the 
results. He would add that, so long as he had filled his present position, he 
had endeavoured to do his duty; and, if he had succeeded in gaining their 
——— and esteem, he was well repaid. 

he proceedings then terminated. 





WOLVERHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 
FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


A Half-Yearly Meeting of Proprietors in this Company was held on the 
28rd ult., at the Works in’ Horsley Fields—Mr. JoserH Coorsr, vice-chair- 
man, presiding. 

Mr, Provp, the engineer, read the following report :— 

In presenting their twenty-fourth half-yearly balance-sheet, your directors have 
much satisfaction in laying before you the accounts, made up to the 3lst December, 
1863, duly certified by your auditor, from which it will be seen the net profits of 
the past half year are £4309. 18s. 8d. From this amount your directors recommend 
the usual dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year, free of income-tax, payable on 
and after this day ; the balance, amounting to £251. 10s. 8d., to be carried forward 
to the next half year. 

Your directors, in their last half-year’s report, suggested the probability of 
making a further reduction in the price of gas during the present year, and thi 
have great pleasure in now stating that their anticipations have been fully reali 
and they are enabled to reduce their maximum price from 3s. 4d. to 3s. per 1000 
cubic feet, to take place on and after the 3lst of March. 

The negotiations with the corporation with regard to the public lighting have been 
continued, and your directors have to report that the basis of an agreement has 
been arranged between them, which it is hoped will be mutually satisfactory. On 
this occasion three of your directors—namely, Mr. Walker, Mr. Shipton, and Mr. 

ood—retire by rotation, and are all eligible for re-election. Your auditor, Mr. 
Benjamin, Smith, also retires on this occasion, and offers himself for re-election. 

Your directors reiterate their pledge to give their unremitting care to the im- 
portant interests committed to them. 

The CHATRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the 
public and the shareholders on the fact that their anticipations in the last 
report relative to the price of gas had been realized, and that the directors 
were again able to reduce it. This made the sixth reduction in 7 years—a 
reduction amounting in the whole to 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, or equal to 40 
per cent. At the commencement of 1857, the price was 5s. per 1000, and on 
and after the 3lst of March it would be 3s, This was a very large reduction, 
rendering gas, which was the most convenient and the most cheerful ligh 
at the same time the ¢ that could be made use of. He thought the 
consumers generally would be well satisfied, for the directors had carefully 
consulted their interests, and he could assure them it was no 
to the customers of the company to benefit by a reduction 
directors to make one. But the reductions that had taken 
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arrived at without the exercise of great care and economy, and also great 
attention on the part of the directors. They anticipated that a largely 
increased consumption would result from the present reduction, all previous 
reductions having had that effect ; while all were agreed as to the desirability 
of a good and cheap light in their houses. The directors would continue to 
devote their attention ‘to the management of the works and be glad to make 
reductions whenever - felt justified in so doing. Mr. Cooper then formally 
moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Joun UNDERHILL seconded the motion. 

Mr. Perky remarked that that part of the report which announced a 
reduction in the price of gas was very satisfactory; but the directors did not 
state what the basis of the proposed agreement with the corporation was, or 
whether the negotiations had terminated or were still in progress. 

The CHAIRMAN said that since the last meeting between the deputation 
from the directors and the Gas’'Committee of the Town Council no communi- 
cation had been received from the committee—the draft of the agreement 
had not been submitted to the directors. 

Mr. Perry: Then the matter is not settled. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not settled. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: It is unsettled only so far as this: all the heads of the 
agreement are arranged and agreed to between the gas company and the 
corporation, but the details, which will be part and parcel of the agreement, 
have not been settled; that is, the form of agreement between us and the 
corporation, and which is to be drawn up by the town-clerk, has not yet 
been prepared. 

Mr. Perry: Then the matter is settled with this exception—it wants 
legalizing ? 

Mr. UNDERHILL: It stands as if I had agreed to buy a house from you 
and I had not got the deeds. 

Mr. SHeEtron : Is it not time it was settled? 

Mr. UNDERHILL: We are not parties to any delay, but I believe it has 
arisen partly in consequence of the illness of the town-clerk ; however, we 
are not prejudiced by the delay. 

In answer to Mr. Perry, Mr. UNDERHILL said the Town Council were at 
present paying under the old agreement as to quantity; but under the new 
agreement as to price. ‘The new agreement would be for 3 years, renewable 
at the end of that period; the town-clerk having advised the committee that 
the Town Council had no power to enter into an agreement for a longer time. 

The CuarrMAN said the Kidderminster council had made an arrangement 
for 5 years. 

Mr. Cox said the agreement could not come into full force before May, so 
that there was no hurry on that account to get the agreement ready. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put, and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved that a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., for 
the half year ended the 31st of December last, free of income-tax, be declared 
and made payable immediately. , 

Mr. W. SavaGE seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The next business was to elect three directors, in the room of those re- 
tiring. 

Mr. R. P. WALKER nominated Messrs. Shipton, Wood, and E. Perry. 
Messrs. Shipton and Wood had, he said, been upon the board for a consider- 
able time, and shareholders could not do less than re-appoint them, seeing 
that they had shown every attention to business, and that success had at- 
tended their efforts. He nominated Mr. Perry in the place of his (Mr. 
Walker’s) father, who, he was sorry to say, through advancing age and de- 
clining health, was totally incapable of fultilling the duties devolving upon 
the directors, and, therefore, the whole of his family were extremely anxious 
that he should give up that, the only connexion he now had with public 
affairs. Mr. Perry was well known as a gentleman possessing great energy 
and good business qualities, and he had shown by his attendance at those 
meetings that he felt a deep interest in the undertaking. Moreover, he held 
a large number of shares, and what was of not much less importance was 
that fre consumed a large quantity of gas. As a large shareholder he would 
naturally be anxious that the dividend should be as large as the law allowed 
it to be, while as a consumer he would be equally anxious for cheap gas. In 
his hands the interests of both shareholders and customers would be safe, 
and he (Mr. Walker) believed that, if the meeting elected him, they would 
be of opinion twelve months hence that they had put the right man in the 
right place. 

Mr. SHELTON seconded the motion, expressing his concurrence in the 
remarks of the proposer. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said the pleasure with which he usually attended these 
meetings was modified on this occasion through learning that their chairman, 
who had presided over them since he had been in the habit of coming to the 
meetings, was incapacitated from any longer fulfilling that position among 
them. When the resolution was proposed, he said to himself, ** Why omit 
Mr. Joseph Walker’s name?” He was sorry to hear the cause of the 
omission, to which nothing but that painful fact would have reconciled him. 

The motion having been put, and carried, 

Mr. Suipton returned thanks, observing that he hoped the concern would 
pay as high a dividend after the reduction in the price of gas as it was paying 
at the present time. 

Mr. Woop also acknowledged the amet, adding to Mr. Shipton’s 
hope his own belief that the company would pay the same dividend with the 
lower ~~ of gas as with the higher. He coincided with the opinion ex- 
pressed as to the desirability of having the price of gas as low as possible, 
compatible with justice to the shareholders in the shape of a good dividend. 

Mr. Perry said he could not but feel gratified at the manner in which he 
had been proposed and elected as a director. They knew his sentiments well, 
and he should always endeavour to carry them out—namely, that they 
should endeavour to pay the full amount of dividend allowed by their Act; 
that they should preserve the stock and plant in an efficient and serviceable 
state, and sell gas at the lowest possible price. The reduction announced 
that — was a step in the right direction; and the lower the price was at 
which they sold their gas, the more satisfied would the consumers be, and 
the more numerous would their customers become. 

Mr. B. Smith was re-elected an auditor of the company, on the motion of 
Mr. BLackBuRN, seconded by Mr. Waxp. He returned thanks for the con- 
fidence thus placed in him. 

Mr. Warp then moved that the remuneration of the directors be increased 
£100 per annum, which was seconded by Mr. SHELTON, and carried. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, in responding, said the motion had taken him by sur- 
prise ; he was totally unprepared for anything of the kind. However, the 
directors were highly gratified by the compliment, and if anything would 
stimulate them to the full pee of their duty—though he believed 
they had hitherto done all they could for the benefit of the concern—it would 
be the thorough confidence which the shareholders placed in them. He said 
it was his pleasing, but painful, duty to propose a vote of thanks to their late 
valued chairman, who had been a director, and held the former office for 
many years. All the shareholders, as well as the directors, would regret his 








withdrawal from the board and the cause of it, and all would agree in a 
cordial vote of thanks, which he begged to propose, to Mr. Joseph Walker, 
for his valuable services in the double capacity which he had filled. | 

Mr. UNDERHILL, in seconding the proposition, said it was the unanimous 
wish of all the directors that the resolution proposed by the chairman should 
be adopted, and a copy sent to Mr. Walker. It was perhaps a rare thing in 
the history of any company that a gentleman should be a director as long as 
Mr. Walker had taken a part in the direction of that undertaking. The 
directors very much regretted the event which had deprived them of the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Walker's services, and felt very gratetul to that gentleman, 
as all the shareholders must likewise feel, for the active part he had taken 
in the concern, and the valuable assistance he had at all times rendered to 
the directors. 

The motion having been adopted, 

Mr. R. P, WALKER said he was very much obliged to the meeting for the 
mark of kindness they had shown towards his father. Though his son, he 
might perhaps say he had always striven to do his duty in every way. H+ 
was sure his father would feel very grateful to the gentlemen present whe. 
he informed him of what had taken place. 

A vote of thanks was then, on the motion of Mr. Reavy, seconded by Mr. 
a passed to the chairman and the directors, after which the meeting 

roke up. 





Dr. J. Noxtucote VinEn’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsuMERS CoM- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week t+) Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 
Deen ts o' 8 + «ee eee wo cw BT. s OS 

SS A. ae lh 13°01 


The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 3°50 per cent.; carbonic acid, 1°25 per 
cent. No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. ‘There were strong in- 
dications of the presence of ammonia at every examination. The maximum 
pressure was 19/10ths; the minimum, 6/10ths. 

Dr. Hiturer’s Report on THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
ComPaANY To THE VeEsTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 
Fesruary, 1864 :— 


Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act . 14°3 
Minimum light—sperm candles Re Sp ces tei 12°5 
Average light—spermecandies. . . ..... oe ee 
‘Traces of ammonia, indicated by tumeric test-paper . . . Nearly always 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper . Twice 


Mr. Romans’ Report on THE ILtuMINATING PowzR AND PurRiTy 
OF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE EpinpurGH GasLiGur CoMPANY :— 
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Average illuminating power for the above period, 32°79 sperm candles, each 
consuming 120 grains per hour. 

Carpirr GASLIGHT AND CokE Company.—The fifty-fourth half-yearly 
meeting of the proprietors was held in the board-room of the offices of the 
company, on Monday, the 22nd ult.—William Bird, Esq., the chairman of | 
the directors, presiding. The eo and report of the directors and a | 
statement of accounts were read. The report stated that the reduction in the 
price of gas to 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, made on the 24th of June last, had 
greatly increased the consumption, but the balance of the revenue account 
was not sufficient to pay the usual dividend of 10 per cent. on the old shares, 
and 8 per cent on the new; they must, therefore, have recourse to the 
reserve-fund to make up the deficiency. ‘Che usual dividend was declared, 
payable on the 25th of March next. The thanks of the meeting were voted 
to Mr. Bowen, the engineer and manager, and also to the chairman and 
directors for their attention to the interests of the eompany. 

DancErous Lamp-O1ts.—At a recent meeting of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health, held at the Scottish Corporation Hall, a paper was 
read on the recent petroleum accidents, and on the ready detection of dan- 
gerous lamp-oils. It was shown that these accidents had invariably resulted | 
from the employment of oils capable of being ignited at a very low tempera- | 
ture, in many cases even below the standard of the Petroleum Act—one very | 
severe accident being traced to the employment of an oil giving off inflam- 
mable vapour at a temperature below the freezing-point of water. The! 
author of the paper, Mr. Tegetmeier, exhibited a very easy and practical 
mode of detecting dangerous oils. Two teacupfuls of boiling water and one | 
of cold water (at the ordinary temperature of a sitting-room) were mixed | 
together in a small basin. A cupful of the water was then taken, and a tea- 
spoonful of the oil to be tested poured on its surface; in a few seconds, a| 
light was applied to the oil. The dangerous oils—those capable of igniting | 
below 128°—immediately took fire, whereas it was shown to be impossible to 
ignite those which were of a safe and non-explosive character. In the con- 
versation that ensued, Drs, Letheby, Lankester, and R. D. Thomson took | 
part, and the desirability of raising the standard of the Petroleum Act from 
100° to 125° was discussed, many accidents, some of a fatal character, having 
arisen from the employment of oils having a higher intlaming-point than 
100° Fahr. 

Fata ACCIDENT AT THE PHo@nix Gas-Works, BANKSIDE.—Mr. Payne, 
coroner for Southwark, held an inquest at Guy’s Hospital, on the 3rd inst., 
on the body of a man named Denis Murphy, who was employed at the above : 
works to clear the retorts of the coke left after the gas had been extracted 
from the coal. William Hughson said he knew the deceased. On Sunda: 
morning, about a quarter before one, deceased was drawing the hot coke, an 
fell into the hole beneath, a distance of 12 feet, amongst the coke which he 
had drawn. He was picked up most terribly burnt, and taken to the hospital. 
Mr. William Innes, the company’s engineer, said the retorts were on the top 
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floor, and there was an opening in the floor 2’feet 9 inches wide for the hot | Mr. Thornton Andrews, of Swansea, the engineer, and Mr. Vickary, of 
coke to fall through. He was present at the time of the accident. A railing | Exeter, contractor for the new works, were separately drunk and suitably 
could not be put to protect the hole, as it would interfere with the working | responded to, the rest of the evening being spent in the greatest 
of a truck. After some other evidence, the jury returned a verdict of | humour, enlivened by the occasional performances of the volunteer ban 
** Accidental death.” DAMAGE BY THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE TO A RESERVOIR AT DERBY.— 
CoMPLETION OF THE CARDIGAN Gas-WorkKs.—On Tuesday last, the let | At the general half-yearly meeting of the Derby Water-Works Company, 
of March, the usual excitement and rejoicing which prevails on St. David’s | held on the 28th of February, it was stated that the effects of the earthquake 
Day was increased in the town of Cardigan, by the opening of the new gas- | which visited this oe | in the morning of the 7th of October last, was 
works, to celebrate which the directors of the company, engineer, and con- | made manifest by the {fall of a great portion of the service-reservoir wall, 
tractor, together with the officers of the volunteer corps and others, num- | necessitating its being rebuilt. Mr. Hawksley, who is the engineer to the 
bering in all about 220, sat down to dinner in the Guildhall, which was | company, has given it as his opinion that the earthquake occasioned the fall ; 
brilliantly illuminated with gas for the first time. After the removal of the | but that, from some inexplicable cause, the wall must have become insecure 
cloth and the usual loyal toasts done justice to, the healths of the directors, | before this happened. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & CO/’S 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METEBRS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


MEDALS AWARDED: INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


ONLY MEDAL GIVEN IN CLASS X. ao & SAN PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 
“ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of ; 7S. 
Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- 
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“For Superior Construction and Sound Work- 
manship.” 





Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, S.W.-, 
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15, Market Street, Manchester. 





JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 
By T. L. MARRIOTT, Sonicrror anv Paruiamentary AGENT, anp GEORGE GLOVER; contarnine 
The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors ; Rules for 
Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only PeRrxct joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 


Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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EDMUND SMITH, 
GRASBROOK, HAMBURG, 


would respectfully call the attention of engineer® 
and en of works to his Newly Improved 
GAS-METER, vont and the 


| peer 1862 in England, 
principal parts of the Continent. 


Price-lists and tenders for peereen, experimental 
station-meters, experimental holders, governors, puri- 
fliers, olders, pressure-gauges, gas and water fit- 
tings, &c., are forwarded on application. 


JOHN WEST, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 


Station, Experimental, and Trial Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, 
Governors, &c. 


CONSUMERS METERS OF ALL SIZES. 


Station-Meters made to order up to the largest size. 
References permitted to numerous gas ¢ ies at 
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_ FREDERICK RICHARDS, 
CONSULTING & GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 
WHITEHAVEN, CUMBERLAND, 

AND 


RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates made for New, 
or the Alteration of existing Gas-Works. 
Gas-Works leased, or Estimates given for the Ma- 
nufacture of Gas per Contract for a term of years. 
Manchester Office: 8, Cateaton Street. 





BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


J @ KELLER, Ghent.—The removal of the import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 


| draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London, 


and other Cities, to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be 
made of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The 
price will be in proportion to the weight, and very 





home and abroad. 
Specifications and Tenders sent on application. 


D. GRANT & CO., 
GAS=METER MANUFACTURERS 
(Stamped according to the Sale of Gas Act). 
STATION-METERS ANY SIZE. 
PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, &c. 

Price List on application. 
GAS-METER WORKS, CROSSCAUSWAY, 
EDINBURGH. 


NEWTON & BRADDOCK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
Fe. Fe. 
BATES STREET, GEORGE STREET, 
OLDHAM. 
List of Prices on application. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER, 
GAS ENGINEER, AND CONTRACTOR 


ERECTION, IMPROVEMENT, & REPAIRS 
OF GAS-WORKS, 


RESIDENCE, OFFICE, AND WORKS, ROSE MOUNT, ELLAND, 
NEAR HALIFAX. 


Robert Dempster recommends to Gas Companies his 
DOUBLE-GROOVED FIRE-BRICK RETORTS, for 
their great durability and economy, many of them 
working for upwards of 12 years. 

Annular and other Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
and Centre-Valves, all sizes; Station-Meters, Governors, 
Photometers, Pressure-Gauges, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. , 

tters and Fitters sent to all parts of the 
country. Fire-Bricks, Quarries, Covers, and Fire-Clay 
of the best quality supplied. 

R. D. suggests, on his own behalf, that, in order to 
execute the work entrusted to him with care and 
F) » orders should be sent in, in the earlier part of 

















te in comparison to their value. 
Communications, addresssed to J. Suca and Co., 


GHENT, will receive immediate attention. 
WAReis and PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 

NB. A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 

D's, 16X12, 1514, 2016, 1618. 


PATENT ECONOMIZING' GAS- 

BURNERS. Insure a steady flame, without 
noise or waste of gas, at pressures from six-tenths to 
twenty-tenths. The epsapencrs power is equal to 
3 best sperm wax-lights to every foot of gas consumed. 
Price ls. 9d. per dozen. 

Wholesale of LAMBERT Bros., WALSALL, Manufac- 
turers of Wrought Iron Gas-Tubes, Chandeliers, &c. 














EONI’S Patent Adamas 
GAS8-BURNERS are entirely free 

from liability to Corrosion, Injury from 
Heat, or danger of. Fraction, and are un- 
alterable in the dimensions of their Aper- 


tures. Uniformity in the consumption of 
gas is obtained by the process of manutfac- 
ture, which insures that 

the burners shall be pre- ; 

cisely similar in pattern. 


Net Cash Price, 8s. per gross. 


For COUNTRY AGENCIES, apply to S. Lon, 
34, St. Paul Street, New North Road, Lonpon, N. 














' be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 





ROCHESTER, CHATHAM, AND STROOD 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


[HE Directors are to 

receive TENDERS for the SURPLUS TAR 
from. their Works at Rochester and Gillingham (both 
on the Medway), for a term of three years, com- 
mencing the lst of April, 1864. 

Particulars may be had from me at the Offices of 
the Company at hester, where also sealed tenders 
should be addressed (marked “ Tender for Tar”) on 
or before Tuesday, the 29th day of March next. 

Also for such quantities AMMONTACAL LI- 
QUOR as they may have to dispose of at Rochester 
and Gillingham, or at either of them. 

The Directors will not be bound to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

WI1LiIAM Syms, Secretary. 

56, High Street, Rochester. 








GAS APPARATUS, 


N SALE, at the Gas-Works, 
Bromley, Kent, S.E., as under, viz.:— 

The whole of the PLANT, consisting of Retort-Fit- 
tings, Hydraulic Main, &c., for 4 beds of 5 Retorts 
each, complete. 

A 6-in. Condenser, with Tar-Tank, &c., complete. 

A Scrubber, 9 ft. by 3 ft., complete. 

Two Cast-Iron Dry-Lime Purifiers, 6{t. by 3 ft. 6 in., 
with nearly new wood sieves, with 6-in. centre hydrau- 
lic changing valve, and lifting apparatus, complete. 

One Singie-Lift Gasholder, 35 by 18, with columns 
and framing, inlet and outlet pipes, 6-in. valves and 
connexions, &c., complete ; only been in use 6 years. 

One Telescopic Gasholder, 30 by 18, with columns 
and framing and counter-balancing weights, inlet and 
outlet pipes, 6-in. valves and connexions, &c., com- 

lete. 

' Also 1 5-in. Mecurial Gas Regulator with 3 6-in. 
valves and connexions, complete. . 

The whole apparatus is being disposed of in conse- 
quence of the company having built entirely new works 
upon a much larger scale, 

For further particulars and prices, &c., apply to Mr. 
GzorGE H. Osporn, Secretary and Manager, Gas- 
Works, Bromley, Kent, S.E 

Feb. 25, 1864. 


DDISON POTTER, 


WILLINGTON QUAY, | 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, | 
| 








Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks,and every 
description of Fire-Clay Goods. 





ROBERT MACLAREN and (CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
animproved Patent, General lronfounders, Gas En-| 
gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


vi) W. H. BENNETT, having had 
considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 
say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- 
ion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention ma‘ 


which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JoURNAL OF 
Gas Lieatine, &c.] 





R. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY 


LAIDLAW & SON, 


Gas Engineers, Iron and Brass Founders, Meter and Lamp 


Manufacturers, 


190, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Respectfully intimate that they have opened these commodious and central premises with a Large and Elegant Stock of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, 
LAMPS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, GAS-METERS, WET & DRY, IROY TUBING, &c., 


AND INVITE INSPECTION. 


EXECUTED. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL-—LONDON BRANCH. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 


Gas Engineers, and Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 


EDINBURCH, 


Beg to intimate to their numerous Customers and the Public, that the LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY 
COMPANY having taken possession of their Premises in NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, they have Removed to 


2, King Edward Street, New 


Where their Business will be carried on, in all its branches, as formerly. 


STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES, BRACKETS, ETC., 


gate Street, 











and every description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1864. 


Potes upon Passing Ebents, 


THE Government proposal for undertaking, on a limited scale, 
the business of life assurance and annuities, is now fairly before 
the public, and is sufficiently novel in principle to be a fair 
subject for discussion. It is an offshoot from the post-office 
savings-banks. The first savings-banks were subsidized by 











frugal habits amongst the labouring classes, that a bonus was 
offered to them in the shape of higher interest than could be 
obtained from any other Government security. But in the 
course of time, the depositors in savings-banks often found to 
their cost that they had not, as they imagined, Government. 
security to fall back upon where the affairs of the bank were | 
managed by fraudulent trustees. Instances occurred in which | 
a strong case was made out for the compensation of poor) 
people who had been cheated by the shadow of Government} 
security. In the end, the habit of saving had made such pro- 
gress, that it was thought that the people would prefer security 
to high interest. Hence arose the post-office savings-banks, 
which, although so young, bid fair to absorb, at a very early 
date, all the original institutions. But if there were occasional | 
cases of mismanagement and fraud in savings-banks, in the) 
assurances and annuity offices open to the poorer classes disco- | 
veries of insolvency and fraud were and are of daily occurrence. 
So the Chancellor of the Exchequer having become the banker 
of the labouring man, proposed to go a step further and 
become his insurer. The plan as it at present stands is ona 
very limited scale. He proposes to effect assurances on the 
lives of persons not less than sixteen years old for not more 
than £100, on terms of money payment rather higher than 
the ordinary run of life assurance offices, with the advantage of 
less sharp practice in forfeiting the policies on failure of pay- 
ment, and with perfect Government security for the fulfilment 
of the terms of the contract ; and to grant small annuities on | 
the same plan. This project, limited as is its scope, has raised | 
a fierce opposition amongst the very numerous and well- 

organized officials of a certain class of friendly and insurance 
societies. They are not so much afraid of what Mr. Gladstone) 
is going to do now as of what he will be tempted to do here- 

after if the first experiment succeeds. | 

The question in dispute is by no means one that can be 

settled off-hand. It by no means follows that because gross 

abuses exist in it, it is the duty even if it is in the power of the 
Government to take up a financial business and try to do it 

better. And it is not to be taken as an unchangeable political 

axiom, that there are no cases in which it is expedient for a 
constitutional Government to interfere with what calls itself 
private enterprise. We are not, and we trust we never shall 

be, governed by laws founded on the severe reasoning of 
logical deductions. Every question must be judged on its 

own merits, and this assurance question well deserves careful 

investigation. The following is the Chancellor of the Ex-| 
chequer’s case, condensed from his speech of many columns. 

“ The Bill,” he says, “ has grown out of a consideration of | 
“the case of friendly societies, and of the wholesale error, 

« deception, fraud, and swindling, which are perpetrated upon! 
“ the most helpless portions of the community, who find them- 
“selves without defence.” That portion of the friendly 
societies established before 1828 are subsidized by the Govern- 

ment. They receive on their investments £4. 11s. per cent.,| 
or £1. 10s. per cent. paid by the State to assist these societies ; | 
and the societies founded up to 1844 were secured £3. 16s., | 
which is more than the State can make of the capital. Again, | 
societies under the Friendly Societies Act enjoy certain exemp-| 











| 
| 
| 


tax; therefore, Mr. Gladstone contends these are not examples 
of healthy private enterprise. They are .exceptional and | 
favoured institutions, which are justly subject to severe criti- 
cism and regulation or competition. In reference to the ques- 
tion of whether the Government could safely undertake this) 
assurance business, Mr. Gladstone asserts that the value of! 
the life of a labouring man is much more easily ascertained | 
than that of one of the middle classes. ‘‘ You have three 
“ things easily ascertainable—first, his age; second, his em-| 
“‘ ployment; and third, whether he is a sober man or a drunk- 
“ard., These facts can be almost always ascertained with 
“ sufficient accuracy to work your tables.” Personation he 
does not fear, relying on the clergy, the dissenting ministers, 
the magistrates, and the poor-law guardians, as natural allies 
to protect the Government. 


Having thus satisfied himself that the Government can ma-| 
nage this new business with safety and without loss, if not 
with profit, and having pointed out the advantage the insurer 
would gain from perfect security, liberal treatment in case of 
default in paying annual premiums, and power to pay premiums 
in any village where there is a post-office—no mean advantage 
to migratory mechanics—Mr. Gladstone proceeds to show 














Government. It was considered so important to encourage 
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why the existing societies should be either superseded or re- 


tions from payment of stamp-duty, probate-duty, and income- || 
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formed by Government competition. In the first place, many 
of these societies existing under the auspices of special legis- 
lation, countenanced and subsidized by Acts of Parliament, 
are paying 25 per cent. of the whole premiums to canvassing 
agents-—a larger sum than ought to cover almost twice the 
expenditure of a sound, well-constituted society. From ex- 
eessive commissions Mr. Gladstone turns to a comparison of 
the invested security offered by offices of undoubted respect- 
ability, and of the minor offices and friendly societies, against 
whose reckless proceedings Mr. Tidd Pratt annually enters a 
barren protest. The Standard, founded nearly 40 years ago, 
has an accamulation of about 9 years of its premium-income ; 
the University has 17 years premium-income after an existence 
of 39 years; the London and Provincial Law, founded 17 
years ago, has 5 years income on hand ; the Lancashire Society, 
founded 12 years ago, has about 4 years income. On the 
other and darker side is the Friend-in-Need, which was born 
as a friendly society, became an assurance society, and after 
upwards of 14 years existence, had an income of £22,000, 
and available assets to the extent of £14,000 only. This 
society has as the condition of arbitration in the case of dis- 
puted claims, that it shall be held in London. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer happily calls this confiscation united with 
concealment, as respects the many persons residing in the 
country and having claims not exceeding £20. The British 
Prudential has traded on a nominal capital (not called up) of 
£45,000—a capital never likely to be called up; and on the 
accounts published in 1861—there has been no publication 
since—there is, according to the opinion of actuaries, a balance 
against the society of £30,C00. The Liverpool United Loyal 
Friendly Burial Society, which was, enrolled in 1843, has an 
income from premiums of £10,130, and a capital, after 21 
years existence, of £3900! The Royal Liver is 14 years old, 
and issued 135,000 policies last year. Its income from pre- 
miums is £77,000, the expenses of management are £36,000, 
and the accumulated capital according to the published balance- 
sheet is £39,000. 

The secret of the zeal, energy, and success with which rash, 
sanguine, and unprincipled men establish and defend rotten and 
fraudulent insurance societies lies in the peculiar nature of the 
business. Ordinary commercial business, if legitimate, begins 
with an investment of capital, and the profits follow, perhaps 
|at a considerable distance. But in life assurance, you begin 
'|with receiving largely (the amount depending more on the 
|| skill of the canvassers than the security of the undertaking), 
‘|and your liabilities are posponed to a distant date. For 37 
|| years premiums may be received in excess of the death claims 
||—-that is to say, the liabilities of a thriving institution are 
|| postponed for one full generation. But in many instances the 
|expenses keep pace with the income, and even exceed it. 
There are a class of persons connected with a certain class of 
offices to whom even 5 years is a remote futurity. Micawber 
missed his vocation in not becoming secretary to a friendly 
assurance society. In 19 years, between 1844 and 1863, 596 
companies have been projected, 276 founded, 259 ceased to 
exist, 12 amalgamated, 161 transferred, 57 wound or winding 
up in Chancery. Jt does not require argument to show that 
the ordinary class of labouring men are quite incapable of in- 
vestigating the stability of these assurance societies, or even of 
resisting any attempt at fraud or extortion. They are sheep 
to be not only sheared in winter by needy shepherds, but de- 
voured bodily at any time by wolves in the guise of watch- 
dogs. A mechanic may pay regularly his premiums for 10 or 
15 years, and then find either his policy forfeited in conse- 
quence of inability to pay for a few weeks, or his claim 
rendered valueless by the insolvency of the office, or diminished 
50 per cent. in value by an amalgamation. The case against 
“private enterprise” in the assurance societies which pasture 
on men is black enough—too black to be whitewashed by the 
eloquence of even the original Brinsley Sheridan. The heads 
of the Bill indictment have been registered vear after year in 
Tidd Pratt’s reports before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
undertook the congenial task of prosecuting counsel. But 
after all, supposing the Government Bill passed, and working 
||as well as its more sanguine supporter expects, what a drop in 
jae water it will be as compared with the flood of fraud in 
which the savings of the frugal are annually engulfed. 











Life assurance and annuities are but a small part of the 
business of the twenty thousand friendly societies ; relief in 
sickness and a fund for the funeral are the most common form 

of assurance. Little will be done unless some means are 











found of bringing the improvident and fraudulent managers to 
book—for making it more unsatisfactory to be a swindler at 
long dates. Of course, the outcries of the officials of this 
latest form of rotton boroughs will be loud and threatening ; 
severe pressure and all the force of the tap-tub influence will 
be put on borough members. Nine-tenths of the friendly 
societies meet at public-houses ; at least 50 per cent. of them 
are founded by and for the benefit of publicans; and they have, 
as it is, enormous electoral influence. We shall watch with 
curiosity the line taken by the genuine metropolitan M.P.’s. 
How many of them will dare to disobey the instructions of the 
pot-house orators and the busy set who perpetually fill all the 
paid or profitable offices in friendly societies and benefit clubs? 
The grand difficulty in the way of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is the largeness of the question. Where is he to 
stop, if the life assurance scheme succeeds? Is there no way 
of regulating and controlling and compelling sick-clubs into 
solvency and honesty? But we must leave that question to 
be solved by the fathomless ingenuity of Mr. Gladstone. 


The Education Minutes have again been the subject of a 
long, an interesting, and yet almost purposeless debate. Mr. 
Lowe has not the eloquence that convinces, but the power of 
talk that aggravates; and being on the vantage-ground of 
power, and one of an Administration whose chief firmly sup- 
ports even his humblest and most unpopular subordinates, he 
makes his opponents feel that, although they may conquer 
him in pitched battles, he will always have the best of the 
campaign. In this instance, Mr. Adderley, highly educated, 


intelligent, and dull, succeeded as he deserved in his very}, 


moderate demands. He only asked ‘‘ That grants made from 
“‘ the Treasury to schools for the working classes should not 
“« in every case be reduced by the whole amount of all endow- 
“‘ ments.” This would allow every case to be judged on its 
merits. 


a clever speech, he might as well have yielded at the first 
summons. 


“our grants in such a way as to give the Government any 
“ advantage from endowments? 


“as if these schools possessed no funds at all." The resolu- 
tion in question left all the claims open, to stand and be 
argued on their special merits. 
a power of withholding grants. 
power. 


The resolution gives that 


to two schools—one with £50 a year, the other with nothing. 
Certainly not; but the cases are not parallel. 
schools were supported by rates, none would be in the pauper 


state which makes endowments so grateful in so many rural) 


and poor town districts, where rich and charitable residents 
are wanting. But the fact is that Mr. Lowe’s speech was 
prepared to answer quite a different resolution, and fired off 
because it had been prepared. The House on all sides, with 


| the exception of the bigots of the voluntary system, was 


with Mr, Adderley, and Mr. Lowe yielded, complaining 
that his opponent’s motion was too mild for him to resist. 
The great difficulty of the education questions lies in those 
districts where there are either no wealthy residents or where 
the wealthy landowners decline to contribute to the schools 
in anything like proportion to their income. The reports of 
the school inspectors are full of cases where the chief sub- 
scriptions are derived from the incumbent and his personal 
friends ; landlords and farmers standing aloof. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that squires, and peers, and others who feel the 
duty of educating the poor, and who wish to make sure that 
the schools shall not suffer from the indifference of their suc- 
cessors, endeavour to make or secure endowments. Under 
the terms of Mr. Adderley’s motion, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Government from exercising the same wholesome 
control over the endowed, as over unendowed schools. Mr. 
Adderley cited instances where, by the consent of the Charity 
Commissioners, small sums allotted for now useless doles of 
bread and clothing had been converted into aid for schools. 
And under the minute approved_by Mr. Lowe, this sacrifice 








Mr. Lowe’s speech would have been irresistible, if|| 
Mr. Adderley’s resolution had run ‘should in zo case be re-|' 
* duced,” &c.; but, as it was, except for the sake of making|| 


He lajd down certain sound and incontrovertible}; 
axioms; as, for instance, “A school enjoys (endowed) property, | 
“‘ whether it is managed well or ill; but it does not follow]| 
“ necessarily that it should receive Government assistance.” || 
Again, Mr. Lowe asks, “‘ Are we not to be allowed to regulate}. 


Are we to be compelled to}, 
“ pay these institutions public money, wrung from the people,| 


Mr. Lowe argues in favour of! 
But, not content, he proceeds to ask whether, if|| 
schools were supported by rates, and that every union was|| 
rated to support them, the union would give equal assistance 


Because, if all]' 
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by a parish of its charity, and its annual amusement, only 
ended in reducing the amount granted by the Government to 
the cause of education. And he mentioned instances in which 
parsons, who had been active in turning the income of “ doles ”’ 
to the use of education, were looked upon by their parishioners 
as little better than swindlers :— 

At ——. in Kent, in 1861, the parishioners in vestry consented to give 

two-thirds of a charity expended in bread toa school. Now, as this sum 
was simply handed over in reduction of the Treasury grant, the rector 
wrote to say that, as he had originated the movement, he was accused in 
the parish of robbing the poor. At Harlton, in Cambridge, in 1848, a 
landed Up ee a left £90, to which several voluntary contributions were 
added by other landowners, who preferred paying down a sum of money at 
once to making annual payments. The whole was invested in consols, and 
by that mere process, under the minute of May, it was practically handed 
over to the Treasury. At Whiteparish, Salisbury, the council made it a 
condition of their first grant that the old master and mistress should be pen- 
sioned; now they would not even allow the amount of those pensions, but 
deducted the whole endowment from their annual aid. Mr. Baldwin wrote 
that there were two schools in his neighbourhood which each had £1000 
left to them. One invested the legacy to use the interest for current ex- 
penses; the other built a master’s and mistress’s house. The first con- 
sequently lost all benefit of its legacy. Barrow, near Loughborough, had 
an endowed school for all sorts of learning; as this did not meet the wants 
of the working classes, the Charity Commissioners enabled them to esta- 
blish a lower school with part of theirendowment. The trustees handed 
over one-third of their funds for the purpose, and now found that they had 
simply relieved the Treasury at a useless cost to their upper school. 
The wonder is, not that Mr. Adderley carried his resolution, 
but that Mr. Lowe had the bad taste to resist it by speech 
and not by vote. But, as Mr. Adderley neatly put it, ‘‘ They 
‘“* most expect changes from a very clever Minister, who had 
*‘ talents equal to the position of a member of the Cabinet, 
** and who had to let off the steam of the superfluous energy 
“* pent in his narrow office.” We must, however, remark that 
the work of education in the rural districts is only half done if, 
when the pupils leave school, they do not get books and 
papers to read. In towns, the penny papers help and create 
education. Rural libraries would be a fit subject for moderate 
endowments. 

Mr. Ewart has succeeded, after a division, in carrying the 
second reading of his Bill for permitting the use of the French 
Metric System. ‘We cannot imagine that it ever can become 
law. The inconvenience of using tables of weights and mea- 
sures which no one remembers after leaving school, and which 
can only be reduced to units by tedious calculations, is a daily 
domestic grievance, especially as these measures must ever be 
impossible of comprehension by our numerous foreign customers. 
But introducing French names is quite a different thing. It 
would take a century to acclimatize métres, and litres, and ares ; 
while a few years would make the metric system familiar to 
our schoolboys and schoolgirls, if manageable names could be 
adopted. There is a steady movement going on amongst our 
dealers in corn for substituting the sale of corn by weight 
instead of measure. If this were legalized, and accompanied 
|| by an Act for decimalizing all corn-weights, it would be a very 
“free and easy” way of trying the experiment of the decimal 
system; because, as there are corn-markets in every district 
of the least importance, the change could easily be introduced 
simultaneously, on a certain day and year, and forced upon the 
unwilling among the farmers. Weighing is so much easier a 
process than measuring, that it would be no hardship. Every 
good farmer has a good weighing-machine, and almost all 
give the weight of corn they sell, whether they sell by the 
bushel, the coomb, or the quarter. 





THE SUBWAYS BILL. 
Tue Bill for the making “provision respecting the use of sub- 
** ways constructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works in the 
“‘ metropolis,” has lately been read, for the second time; and 
certainly it appears to us as being one of the most curious 
illustrations of the desire of that Board to extend its jurisdic- 
tion over the public companies which we have seen. It provides 
that, in cases where the Board shall have executed a subway, 
which they will of course do in every street that they operate 
upon, they may, by writing, call upon the companies or per- 
son having pipes laid down in those streets, to take them out 
of the ground, and to carry them in the subways, notwith- 
standing any thing in any special or general Act of Parliament 
contained. In a previous clause, it is provided that it shall not 
be lawful for such company, body, or person to lay pipes under 
the surface of the street, otherwise than in a subway. But 
there is no provision made by the Bill by which the Board 


control. 
Now it seems to us that, if the Board thus claim the power 








shall be compelled to form subways in the streets under its, 





to compel the companies to take up their pipes in the streets, 
they ought to be compelled to carry out the system in an en- 
tire manner, so that the companies would not be led to incur 
the expense of laying down their pipes in the common ground, 
and then of taking them up and relaving them with all their 
connexions on some future day; for, be it observed, it is not 
proposed to indemnify the companies for any expense that they 
may be put to in this matter. We consider that it is sought 
by this clause to impose upon the gas, water, telegraph, and 
pneumatic despatch companies a new charge, and therefore 
that, according to the rules of parliamentary practice, the Bill 
ought to be sent to a committee upstairs. At any rate, there 
is something monstrous in conferring upon the Metropolitan 
Board, in the manner proposed, a right, without imposing also 
a duty ; there ought to be included in the Bill the necessity of 
the Board’s executing the whole system of subways, as well as 
the necessity for the companies adopting that system, if it were! 
once carried into effect. There is, however, a manifest injus-| 
tice in the Board being authorized to construct the subways at! 
some future period, and then being empowered to call upon| 
the companies to use them, at a rent that may be fixed here- | 
after by arbitration, conducted as official arbitrations always 
are. The fact appears to be, moreover, that the subways: 
hitherto constructed are not of sufficient dimensions to receive 
all the pipes that are likely to be brought within them, if the 
provision for their occupation be carried into effect ; and the 
provision that has been made for securing the ventilation of, 
the subways is so manifestly deficient in the Covent Garden) 
and the Southwark Streets, that we cannot but regard the | 
omission of any clause empowering the companies to demand 
compensation, in case of their meeting with any loss through | 
explosion in them, with considerable distrust. 


Hitherto all the arguments that have been brought against | 
the Subways Bill have been those derived from the strict ap-| 
plication of the laws of justice, as generally applied in Parlia- | 
ment; but there remain to be considered the arguments that) 
are to be derived from the practicability of the scheme itself. 
Now, in our opinion there would be a real impracticability in| 
the notion of carrying the gas and water pipes, leaving out of 
account the telegraph and pneumatic despatch tubes, arising | 
from the danger of the escape of gas through the body of the 
pipes and the joints of the latter, that must be increased by 
the liability of the pipes being deranged by the workmen that 
would be continually moving about in the subways for the pur-| 
pose of repairing the sewers, or the various pipes that are to| 
be found there. Opinions are divided upon the permeability | 
of the iron pipes, but the experiments of St. Claire Deville and | 
Troots should at any rate cause the Board of Works to hesitate, 
before it would run the risk that would arise from this cause, | 
if it were found really to exist. At any rate, there is every| 
reason to believe that the joints of the mains and the services 
of the gas-pipes would be exposed to the risk of leakage, which | 
it would be impossible to guard against in the varying tem- | 
peratures of the subways; and this is so serious a cause of 
danger, that the engineers charged with the Paris service have, 
distinctly declined to attempt to carry out a system of subways on 
that very account, until some more efficient system of ventilation 
should be discovered. It is, indeed, a great delusion to assert | 
that in Paris the subways are carried into effect. These works | 
are not executed in any part of the town, and the only at- 
tempt to carry the gas-pipes in such structures was made 





| some time ago in the sewers of the Palais du Louvre, where | 


the result was a fearful explosion, and a serious loss of life. | 


| The French engineers, indeed, set their faces decidedly against | 





the gas-pipes being carried in any subterranean passage. The, 
danger of the gas escaping would, however, be increased by the | 
very number of the pipes that are united with the pipes for its, 
conveyance; and, in the case of the subways of London, we, 
have seen that these must be far greater in number than they | 
were in the only attempts that were made in Paris to carry out 
the system. This might be remedied, perhaps, by establish-| 
ing an efficient system of ventilation ; but we cannot discover | 
in the Bill, nor in the works already executed by the Board of | 
Works, any intention to provide the means of carrying out this 
precaution. The Bill is quite silent as to who should be made 
responsible for any accident that may thus arrive; yet, if an 
explosion of gas were to happen in the confined space that is 
allowed for the pipes, and the water-pipes should be thus dis- 
lodged, who will compensate the public for the loss of water 
that will ensue, or who will pay the water company for the 
loss it may sustain ? 
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In arguing upon the probable effects of the subways, it is, of 
course, only possible to speak of the danger that will attend 
the gas-pipes supposed to be laid in them; but there are as 
great practical difficulties attending the water-pipes that are in- 
tended to be laid at the same time. Leaving aside the questions 
of the manner of accommodating the ‘ plexus” of pipes, that 
is so often to be met with in our streets (and the number and 
dimensions of those at Charing Cross, for instance, might well 
make the Board pause), it seems to us that the conditions of 
the fire-plugs, and the stop-cocks for turning on or off the 
water to the houses, would alone oppose an insuperable dif- 
ficulty to the adoption of the system. There is a difficulty, 
now that the pipes are laid at the depth of 20 inches or 3 feet, 
in transmitting the motion from the surface to the valves ; it 
will be much greater when the distance from the surface shall 
be increased ; added to which, the inconvenience will be felt 
hereafter of the greater length required for the stand-pipes 
that are necessary in. times of frost, and the fire-plugs 
in times of fire. There is no provision made in the sub- 
ways, that we have seen, for carrying off the water 
that will thus be poured out on the surface of the ground, 
either for the service of the engines, or occasionally for 
flushing the sewers; in fact, all the details of the service of 
the water companies will have to be altered from one end of 
the service to the other; and it must become to the rate- 
payers a serious question as to the parties upon whom the ex- 
pense should fall. This question will arise, too, in case an acci- 
dent should arrive through the leakage of a gas or water pipe. 
As it is, the companies are responsible for the accidents that 
may arise from their faults of omission or commission, because 
they know, or ought to know, the causes that are likely to 
produce these contingencies ; it will not be so however when 
the pipes are placed indiscriminately in the subways, and the 
companies can have no special police over them. 

Altogether the Bill seems to us to contain so much injustice, 
that we hope that the gas and water companies will unite in their 
opposition against it. The Metropolitan Board have evidently 
exceeded their powers in forming the subways; and they 
seek to justify the abuse by compelling the companies to use 
them, without making any allowance for the expense they will 
be put to, or without considering the practical difficulties that 
they will encounter. 








Ctreular to Gas Companies. 


THE great gas tournament of the Session of 1864 has been 
held, and has terminated in the total overthrow of the assail- 
ants. On few previous occasions have the preparations for 
the onslaught been so extensive and socomplete. The adven- 
turous knights who sought to drive their opponents from the 
field, and to possess the ground they occupied, came armed 
with a new and formidable weapon, which they hoped would 
overcome all resistance ; they had the eyes of Argus to detect 
vulnerable points in the armour of their adversaries ; they were 
attended by a doughty and subtle squire, who had artfully in- 
cited them to the conflict, and who had provided them with a 
deceptive means of indicating success, by which it was hoped 
to deceive the five noble lords who were appointed the arbiters 
of the combat. But all these extraordinary efforts proved in 
vain. The new fiery weapon, though wielded at first with 
great dexterity, was pronounced to be an unfair mode of 
attack, and they were compelled, with much reluctance, to lay 
it down; the vulnerable points they imagined to have dis- 
covered proved capable of resisting their hardest thrusts; the 
squire, on whom they relied for stimulants and support, was 
himself so heavily belaboured with blows, that he retreated 
crest-fallen; and the arbiters at once detected the fallacy of 
the plan of indication by which it was attempted to make the 
actual number of blows received appear less—to make failure 
appear success—and scouted it from their presence. 


Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing the real 
incidents and characters metaphorically presented in the fore- 
going sketch. The Birmingham District Gas Consumers 
Company—brought into existence under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Corporation, egged on by Mr. Samuel Hughes, 
and who hoped to compete with the two existing companies, 
which have for many years supplied that borough with 
gas—came before a committee of the House of Lords 
on the 11th inst. Never were greater strategic resources 
displayed than those exhibited by the promoters of the new 











company, in a conflict conducted with extraordinary ability 
during six days; and never was a defeat more complete or 
more humiliating. The exclusive possession of patents for a 
new invention to economize the manufacture of gas, specula- 
tive theories promising great advantages, the speedy remedy 
of imaginary grievances, and the destruction of alleged combi- 
nations against the public, were made the weapons of attack ; 
but they produced little impression on the committee, whose 
decision on Friday last was unhesitatingly and unanimously 
pronounced in favour of the two existing gas companies. It 
may be instructive to note the progressive steps by which a 
slight discontent and disagreement between the Corporation 
and the gas companies of Birmingham were advanced to dis- 
sentions, afterwards to arbitrations to settle increased differ- 
ences, and finally to a declaration of war, and the formation of 
acompeting company, The contract for lighting the town 
with gas, after having been in operation for seven years, ended 
in 1860. The terms of that contract were £3. 10s. per lamp, 
including lighting and cleaning, and the size of the flame was 
defined to be 4 inches by 2. In April, 1860, there was an 
attempt made on the part of the Corporation to obtain a new 
contract on altered terms, which the companies declined to 
accept. After the passing of the Birmingham Improvement 
Act, in 1861, another application was made to the companies, 
who offered to light the lamps on the same terms as before, 
on condition that the accounts were paid quarterly, according 
to the contract, and to allow a bonus amounting to 6 per cent. 
on the price of the gas; the payments by the Corporation 
having been much in arrear. The Town Council offered first 
£3, and afterwards £3. 3s., which offers the gas companies 
declined. Up to that time the disputes between the gas com- 
panies and the Corporation had been only about the price 
charged for the gas, and not on the principle of supply. The 
Corporation kept asking for a reduction of the price charged, 
which the companies refused to grant, and they took those 
opportunities of asking for payment of the money due to 
them. The circumstances were likened, in the course of 
the proceedings, to those of a West-end tailor and a young 
noble customer :—When the latter complains of the misfit 
of a coat, he is gently reminded of his small account; 
and when the former presents his little bill, complaint is raised 
of the misfitting coat. An amicable arrangement could most 
probably have been then effected without much difficulty, but 
unfortunately the Town Council consulted “‘an eminent engi- 
**neer”’ as to what should be done. The result was an at- 
tempt to arbitrate, ‘‘ the eminent engineer ” himself being ap- 
pointed one of the arbitrators. The Town Council, at the 
instigation of Mr. S. Hughes, insisted on the adoption of 
average meter indication as the basis of any future arrange- 
ment, but the gas companies would not submit to such a con- 
dition, and the breach between them and the Corporation was 
widened instead of being closed by the attempt to settle their 
differences by arbitration. The companies expressed their 
consent to entire meter indication, but they would not accept 
the plan of averages. In January, 1863, the companies were 
again invited to tender for the lighting of the public lamps, 
which they did on the terms before proposed, but again with- 
out success. In May a conference took place for the purpose 
of coming to an arrangement, and the companies offered to 
make a reduction of 2s. per lamp on their former terms, but 
the committee appointed to confer with them recommended 
the council not to accept those terms; and thus the attempts 
to adjust their differences ended. The companies, however, 
continued to supply the public lamps, in the expectation that 
they would be paid according to the terms they offered. Those 
terms the Corporation refused to recognize, and, after having 
previously offered £3. 3s. per lamp, they were induced, by the 
advice of Mr. Hughes, to tender payment of £2 only, in lieu 
of the sum of £3. 8s. claimed. One of the companies accepted 
the money as a payment on account, but the other company 
refused it, and they have received nothing from the Corporation 
since the termination of their contract in December, 1861. In 
the month of March last the prospectus was issued of the 
Birmingham District Consumers Company, with a proposed 
capital of £500,000, promoted by several members of the Town 
Council and supported by the Corporation. The gas com- 
panies would have been justified in discontinuing to light the 
street-lamps under such circumstances, but considering the 
great public inconvenience that would have been occasioned, 
they have continued the supply to the present time. 


Transactions such as those we have narrated will not bear 
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the scrutiny of a man like Lord Donoughmore, the chairman 
of the committee, who, in an early stage of the proceedings, 
remarked on the bad grace with which complaints came from 
a body so backward in discharging its debts as the Corporation 
of Birmingham, whose gas account had been usually 18 
months in arrear, and who now owe the gas companies the 
large sum of £10,600. As the case proceeded, and the failure 
of the attempts at arbitration was shown to have arisen from 
the pertinacity with which the Corporation insisted, under the 
guidance of Mr. Hughes, on average meter indication, the 
committee intimated the opinion that the companies had acted 
very properly in refusing to adopt that system. Nothing 
could well more strongly express the objections to average 
meter indication than the following observations of Lord 
Donoughmore :— 

My own impression is that it is not worth going on with the examination 
about average meter indication. I suppose the object of the examination is | 
to show that the Birmingham companies were quite justified in refusing to 
accept the proposition of the Corporation to light the town upon that system. 
Now, it appears to me that the companies were perfectly justified in doing 
so, and I will state my reason. I think the company that sell the gas have 
a right to sell it at so much per lamp or so much per 1000 cubic feet; but it | 
is unjust to call upon any company selling an article for profit to sell it in | 
such a manner that they cannot accurately determine the quantity of the 

| 
| 





product they give. Therefore we consider the companies were quite justi- | 
fied in refusing to deal with the Corporation on those terms. 


The opponents of the Bill had collected evidence from all | 
parts of the kingdom where the average meter system has | 
been tried, to show that it has not given satisfaction in any of 
those places; but, after the strongly declared opinion of the 
chairman, such evidence became unnecessary, and the wit- 
nesses were not called. One or two, however, who had been 
previously examined on that point, spoke strongly against the 
system. The evidence of Mr. Spice, founded on experience 
of what has been done at Reading under the direction of Mr. 
Hughes, is especially worth notice. He said: ‘‘ The shortest 
“way of stating the result would be for me to say it 
“‘ was a wretched failure.” It was after this evidence, and 
in the anticipation of more to come of the same kind, | 
that the chairman expressed the opinion that it was | 
unnecessary to bring forward more on the subject. An at- 
tempt was made by the counsel for the Bill to show that | 

| 





average meter indication had been sanctioned by Parliament ; 
but the chairman, who seemed fully acquainted with the facts, 
pointed out the distinction between passing a Bill in which 


|| clauses had been inserted by agreement for the adoption of the | 











system, and the sanction given to such a mode of measuring | 
the quantity of gas supplied when it was objected to. There | 
was, he said, no question of agreement in the case before the | 
committee, and he should be very unwilling to impose such a | 
restriction on any company that did not agree to it. It is im- 
portant to mark this distinction; for when gas companies, | 
like those of Reading and Salisbury, who have assented from 
weakness to have such a condition imposed on them, there is | 
some danger that such examples may be considered as prece- 
dents of the sanction of average meter indication by Parlia- 
tary committees. Companies who have not sufficient strength 
to resist the pressure put on them by local authorities should 
abstain from coming before Parliament, for they might do 
serious injury to the interests of gas companies generally by 
agreeing to conditions that are unjust, and ought never to be 
imposed. The Birmingham gas companies have successfully 
resisted such pressure at the risk of having a competing com- 
pany established, and their resistance has been the means of 
bringing forth an expression of opinion so strong against aver- 
age meter indication, that it will serve as an important prece- 
dent for the guidance of other committees. 

One of the points on which the promoters of the Bill mainly 
relied was their exclusive possession of the patent right of Mr. 
Siemens’s gas-furnace, which it was alleged would enable them 
to manufacture illuminating gas much more economically than 
by the ordinary process, and to supply heating gas to be em- 
ployed in Birmingham manufactures without producing smoke. | 
A large portion of the time of the committee was occupied with 
the examination of witnesses to establish the value of the new 
process; but by little and little that sheet-anchor of their 
scheme gave way, and at last it dragged along without giving 
them the least hold on the committee, In the first place, ad- 
mitting the invention to be valuable, the committee objected 
to a competing company being in possession of a monopoly of 
a process, from the use of which they might exclude their 








| panies was of the most flimsy kind. 


rivals. The promoters of the Bill then consented to give up 
the exclusive use of the invention; but the committee, after 
hearing many witnesses, decided that as it was in a great mea- 
sure an untried invention they would not take it into considera- 
tion, and that the opponents of the Bill need not, therefore, 
give any evidence on that point. The questions to be con- 
sidered by the committee were then restricted to narrower 
limits, as thus stated by the chairman :—first, whether it was 
desirable that a competing company should be introduced ; 
whether there had been any evidence to show that the two 
existing companies are in fact one company, and do not offer 
those advantages to the town to be derived from competition ; 
and whether, on the other hand, the advantages likely to 
follow from competition were or were not counterbalanced by 
the disadvantages which would arise from having the streets 
interfered with by a third company in laving down their mains. 

The evidence adduced to prove grievances against the com- 
The points principally 
attempted to be established were, that their profits were 
greater than they are entitled to divide; that their capitals 
are excessive; that they have wastefully expended their money; 
and that the price of gas ought to be reduced. The evidence, 
however, proved that the actual working products of the two 
companies were greater, in proportion to the capital employed, 
than the estimated results of the promoters of the new com- 
pany, who claimed to charge a price for the gas they might 
supply considerably higher than that charged by the existing 
companies. There was some attempt to show that the quan- 
tity of gas supplied to the public lamps was less than the con- 
tract quantity, and the evidence on this point was ludicrously 
rich, and deserves to be quoted. The assistant to the borough 
surveyor, who had been employed by the corporation to 
measure the flames, and had reported that many of them 
measured less than the stipulated 4 inches by 2, when asked 
to explain his mode of taking the measurement said :— 

I put a rule and measured the width of the flame when it was steady. 
Some of the measurements were taken’ by myself and some by my assistant. 
When he went up a ladder and opened the lantern, it let in a rush of air. 
We found that would not do, and we then put a rule close to the glass of the 
lamp on the outside. That was between 4 and 5 inches from the flame, and 
I put my eye as close as possible to the glass. It was in that way we told 
the exact width of the flame. 

Even ‘“‘ the eminent engineer,” who is not remarkable for 
the accuracy of his measurements of the light given by public 
lamps, must have laughed when he heard this mode of mea- 
surement. By putting a rule at a distance of five inches from 
the flame, and then applying the eye as close to the rule as 
possible, if the flame had reached from side to side of the 
lamp the four-inch measure would have covered it. The disc 
of the sun may be covered by a sixpence placed near the eye ; 
yet the wiseacres appointed to ascertain whether the flames of 
the street-lamps were of the size contracted for ‘‘ told their 
“exact width ” by a mode of measurement that would bring 
the whole visible universe within the scale of four inches. On 
such evidence as that, it was endeavoured to prove that the 
gas companies of Birmingham had failed to fulfil their con- 
tracts, and had defrauded the public! 

In the course of the inquiry, “the eminent engineer” who 
instigated the corporation to take the steps they must now 
heartily repent—the Mephistopheles of the drama—was lashed 
most piteously by Mr. Hope Scott, the counsel for the Staf- 
fordshire Gas Company, who, in a strain of withering irony, 
commented on Mr. Hughes’s valorous achievements in cre- 
ating mischief wherever he appeared. His endeavours to blow 
hot and to blow cold when it suited his purposes—by represent- 
ing at one time the gas supplied by the Birmingham compa- 
nies to be of high illuminating power, and at another time 
that the same gas was of inferior quality—and the perversion 
of the functions of engineering, now to the fomenting of 
quarrels, now to fixing the price of gas, now to getting up a 
competing company, were severely castigated. But the moral 
pillory which the ‘eminent engineer” had to endure from 
Mr. Hope Scott would not, perhaps, be felt so keenly by him 
as the caustic satire and animadversions of Mr. Denison, the 
counsel who, in the metropolis gas struggle of 1860, acted for 
Mr. Hughes and his party. He referred to Mr. Hughes’s 
proceedings on that occasion as a warning to the committee 
not to be misled by his evidence. He spoke of Mr. Hughes 


.as an enthusiast, of the unsoundness of his figures, and of the 


scrape into which he got the committee of the House of 
Commons by their reliance on his statements. Considering 





that he and Mr. Denison were hand and glove during that long 
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contest, such remarks from that quarter would, we conceive, | 


be the “ unkindest cut of all.” 

On Friday afternoon the committee, after a consultation of 
@ quarter of an hour, came to the unanimous conclusion that 
the preamble of the Bill was not proved. Thus has ended the 


jimportant struggle to which all persons connected with the 
|| Supply of gas looked forward with much interest. The attempt 


to establish a competing company in a town already well sup- 
plied by two independent companies has, happily for them, 
and for the inhabitants also, been frustrated ; and we hope the 
result will serve as a warning to the local authorities of other 
places against being misled by interested agitators. The com- 
mittee deserve the utmost praise for the careful attention they 
paid to the whole of the proceedings. Lord Donoughmore, 
the chairman, is a man who will rise to eminence among his 
fellow-peers. His quick perception and sound judgment en- 
abled him at once to see the real bearings of the case—better, 
indeed, than the parties themselves—and prevented the intro- 
duction of superfluous matters. The precision and clearness 
with which he expressed the opinions of himself and of the 
committee were the subject of general remark and approbation. 

Dr. Letheby availed himself of the opportunity given, while 
being examined as a witness on behalf of the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Gas Company, to contradict a statement 
which had been made in print to the effect that he was an 
advocate for the adoption of the average meter indication 
system for public lamps. Such, it appears, is not the case; 
and, with the exception of Mr. Rutter, Mr. Hughes stands 
alone amongst those whose opinions are worth anything in his 
support of the system. 

The lesson which Birmingham teaches may be read with 
advantage by the citizens of Dublin at the present moment. 
An attempt is being made there to form a third company, to 
compete with the two companies that now supply that city 
with gas; each of which was formed by amalgamation with 
previous companies, the works of which have long since become 
extinct. The principal conditions of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act are incorporated in the Act of one of the existing com- 
panies ; therefore the provisions of that Act for reducing the 
price of gas, when the maximum dividend has been realized, 
and the reserve-fund completed, are substantially in force in 
Dublin. A third company would be obliged to follow the 
course of the Birmingham District Gas Consumers Company 
in applying to Parliament for power to break open the streets, 
and would probably share the same fate. 
proceedings would necessarily be to retard the period of any 
further reduction in the price of gas, as the costs incurred in 
opposing a Bill for the establishment of a new company would 
be taken either from the profits of the companies or from 
their reserve-funds, and thus deprive them of the means of 
making reductions until the amount squandered in litigation 
had been replaced. It is estimated that the sum already ex- 
pended in the Birmingham gas litigation exceeds £10,000, of 


which the larger portion will ultimately come out of the pockets | 


of the consumers of gas, and the remainder out of the pockets 
of the shareholders in the new company, and from the funds 
of the Corporation. 

The District Board of Works for St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
after nearly two years negotiation with the Surrey Gas Com- 
pany, have finally declined to proceed to an arbitration under 
the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the price to be paid for a supply of gas to the public 
lamps of that district, and have wisely accepted uncondition- 
ally the offer of the company, made on the 30th of May, 
1862, of £4. 5s. per lamp, to include the lighting, extin- 
guishing, and cleaning, in preference to embarking in a costly 


reference, under the guidance of Mr. Hughes, as was at one | 


period resolved upon. 





Register of Pew Patents, 


2008,—CunisTIAN Scu1Exe, of Clarence Buildings, Manchester, engineer, 
for ‘ Improvements in fans, pumps, and machinery for propelling 
air, fluids, or other substances by centrifugal force.” Patent dated 
Aug. 14, 1863. 
This invention, so far as it relates to apparatus for pumping, consists in 
the application of valves in the main range of piping, opening upwards at 
intervals. Branch pipes are provided, both above and below the valves, 
each having a flange. At suitable intervals, centrifugal pumps are fixed, 
which pumps are driven from a perpendicular shaft. ‘These pumps are 
joined to take the water from a lower branch pipe, and discharge it in 
the upper one, the valve preventing the return of the water along the 








The effect of such | 


| piping. Where, however, no pumping is attached, the branches are 
closed, and the water propelled by the pumps attached to other branches 
opens the valve and is propelled through it. Where water has to be 
taken into the pipes at any height, a pipe is attached to the upper branch 
and the water is forced into the same. 


2074.—James France Hutt, of 23, Little St. Andrew Street, Upper St. 

Martin’s Lane, London, for “An improved ventilating gas-lamp or 

gasclier.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 21, 

1863, 

This invention consists generally of a gaslight supported by a bracket 
or pendent tube, enclosed within a shade or covering consisting of two 
parts, and composed of transparent or semi-opaque, or partly transparent 
and partly semi-opaque glass or other suitable material. The surfaces of 
the material of this shade or covering are of such a nature as to possess 
at the sides and top a greater power of radiation or transmission than of 
reflection of light, thus ensuring the greater portion of the light being 
thrown downward, while allowing a sufficient quantity to pass upward 
to illuminate the walls and ceilings. 

The two portions of which this shade consists enclose the flame itself 
in such a manner as to prevent the rays of light coming into direct con- 
tact with the eye at any point, while admitting at the opening or junction 
between them an ample supply of air to support the combustion. 

To each of such lights is supplied a separate and distinct ventilating- 
tube, so fixed at the top portion of the shade or covering, and communi- 
cating with any convenient air-shaft or outlet, as that it invariably con- 
ducts away all the impure products of combustion, and renders it simply 
impossible for the light to have any deteriorating effect on the atmosphere 
of the apartment. The body of the apartment is further ventilated by 
means of openings in the wall or ceiling surrounding the tube or tubes 
which carry the lights. 

In illustration of this object, the following is a mode of construction of 
one of such lamps to hang from the ceiling; but such lamps may be 
used either singly or in groups, and of any form or number that circum- 
stances may render desirable. It is not necessary that one particular 
description of burner should be used, or any defined size, form, or 
colour of the material of the semi-opaque medium forming the shade or 
covering of such lamps. There is fixed in the ceiling a perforated plate 
of any desired design, size, or pattern, to the upper part of which is 
attached a tube, to form an air-flue, and this is made to terminate in any 
adjacent chimney, or other suitable and convenient outlet to the open air. 
From the centre of this plate is suspended two tubes of different dia- 
meters, one within the other, the inner one being the gas-tube terminating 
at the burner, and the outer one the ventilating-tube, terminating at a 
suitable distance above it, to receive the products of combustion, and 
carry them up into the air-shaft with which its upper end is in communi- 
cation. The outer tube is made of a sufficient diameter to answer this 
purpose. 

Over the burner and supported by the tube or tubes is also fixed an 
opal or glass covering or shade in such a manner as to allow of no open- 
ing at the top excepting one into the ventilating-tube. This shade sur- 
rounds the light in all directions excepting at the bottom. Underneath 
the open bottom is fixed a dish, or plate of glass, or any other suitable 
transparent or semi-transparent material, in such a manner as to be capable 
of being raised to a point sufficiently near the top glass to prevent the 
flame within from being directly seen, and lowered to such an extent as to 
admit air at the burner and to answer as a door for obtaining access to 
the interior of the lamp, for lighting, cleaning, or other purposes. In 
arranging such lamps in groups of two or more, as well as in adapting 
single lamps under varying circumstances, modifications of these details 
will become necessary, but the principle of construction of such lamps 
will in all cases be the same. 


2080.—Rosent Grirrirus, of Mornington Road, Regent’s Park, London, 
engineer, for ‘“‘Jmprovements in the construction of retorts or ovens for 
extracting oil from certain descriptions of cannel coal or other bitumi- 
nous substances.” Patent dated Aug. 21, 1863. 


This invention relates to the construction of retorts or ovens, whereby a 
| larger quantity and better quality of oil are produced from camnel coal or 
other bituminous substances treated thereby, the small or waste coal 
arising from working the coal in the same being also more effectually 
vaporized. he retort is built or fixed at such an angle and elevation 
that when small coals are placed upon the upper end of the retort they 
will slide down the sloping bottom thereof by their own gravity. Ateach 
end of the retorts doors are fixed by screws or otherwise for the purpose 
of filling and emptying the retorts, and pipes are provided for conducting 
away the vapours formed by distillation to the condensers. A furnace is 
constructed under the lower part of the retort, which at this part is hori- 
zontal, and a slide or dividing-plate is introduced between it and the in- 
clined part of the retort, so that the contents of the horizontal part may 
be discharged, and then, by withdrawing the slide and allowing the coal 
to slide down the incline, the retort may be readily refilled. ‘The flue of 
the furnace passes under the entire length and width of the retort, pass- 
ing out if desired to a chimney at the top end thereof, or the flue may 
return over the top of the retort and be conducted toa chimney placed 
in any convenient situation. A perforated shelf may, if desired, be in- 
troduced along the entire length of the retort, upon which part of the 
coal or other bituminous material to be treated may be deposited, so as 
to distribute the same over a larger area of heating surface. In place of 
making the inclined portion of the retort straight as before described, it 
may be of a zigzag form or arranged at different angles in the course of 
its length. Each section or incline thus arranged has a slide to resist the 
descent of the coals contained therein, so that the contents of each section 
may be allowed to descend in succession from one section to another, 
thus gradually subjecting the coal to a higher and higher temperature as 
it. descends to the horizontal portion of the retort, from which it is 
removed when fully acted upon. Openings or doors are formed at each 
angle for the introduction of a poker or rake, when required; pipes are 
also applied for conducting the vapours away to the condensers as 
generated, 
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2098.—Ricuarp ARcHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in air and gas engines.”’ A communication. 

Patent dated Aug. 24, 1863. 

This invention consists in constructing engines in which the up-stroke of 
a piston is effected by the explosion within a cylinder of a mixture of air 
and gas by an electric spark, while the down-stroke of another piston is 
performed by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Inside a cylinder a piston is fixed and connected to a hollow piston- 
rod. This piston is formed with passages through it, which are covered 
by a plate or cap. Inside the hollow piston-rod another solid rod is 
fitted in such a manner that the head thereof cannot become separate 
from the bottom of the hollow rod. A solid piston is attached to the 
solid piston-rod, and the solid piston-rod is free to work up and down in 
the hollow rod. The first-named piston does not descend to the bottom 
of the cylinder, but only to a point or level with an air inlet-port, while 
the solid piston extends to the bottom of the cylinder where there is a 
port for the admission of a mixture of gas and air. 

Both ports are opened and closed by slides worked by eccentrics on 
the shaft of the engine. The first-named piston is raised to the top of its 
stroke by a weighted beam, and air enters between it and the solid 
piston. The air port is closed, and a mixture of air and gas enters below 
the solid piston. The air and gas passage ds closed, and an electric 
spark explodes the gas and air under the solid piston, and drives it up so 
as nearly to touch the first-named piston. In doing so, it raises the cap 
thereon, and allows of the atmospheric air between the two pistons 
passing off through the apertures in the upper piston. Cooling takes 
place almost immediately the lower piston arrives at the top of its stroke; 
a vacuum is formed, the pressure of the atmosphere closes the cap on the 
upper piston, and drives it to the bottom of its course, when the solid 
piston falls by its own weight on the bottom of the cylinder. 

In order to prevent the noise which the air would make in issuing 
through the upper piston directly into the atmosphere, the cylinder is 
closed with a tight cover, and the upper part connected with a reservoir 
into which the air rushes from the cylinder, and through which it sub- 
sequently escapes, 

he claims are for constructing air and gas engines with two pistons 
in the same cylinder, and connecting the cylinder with a reservoir for 
air substantially as described. 


2102,—_Joun Water Frienp, of Freemantle, Southampton, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in the construction of gas-meters, and in apparatus to be 
employed in connexion therewith for regulating the pressure and flow 
of gas to the same.” Patent dated Aug. 26, 1863. 

This invention has reference to the construction and employment of dry- 
fluid gas-meters, as also to an apparatus to be used in connexion therewith, 
for regulating the pressure and flow of gas to the same, whereby greater 
accuracy and uniformity of action is obtained than by the system at 
present inuse. It consists in employing in lieu of the ordinary measuring- 
drum or chamber a vessel of a cylindrical form, mounted vertically upon 
a suitable stand or base, in which an inverted hollow vessel or piston is 
fitted and caused to work freely within the same and admit of being actu- 
ated by the pressure of the gas in its passage through the meter. The 
said piston is packed with mercury, and provided with a piston-rod passing 
through a stuffing-box on the top or cover of the cylinder. There are 
also affixed to the said top or cover two vertical plates, arranged parallel 
to each other, carrying a horizontal spindle, which receives motion through 
the medium of toothed wheels, balance-weight, and pulley gear, direct 
from the piston-rod. A four-way tap is employed in connexion there- 
with, as also a small gravitating lever and alternating stop-stud motion, 
by the rising and falling of which the plug of the tap is carried round to 
the quarter-port, and again on the reverse side in like manner at each up 
and down stroke of the piston, whereby the gas is admitted and regulated 
to the meter, and the indicators set in motion. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows :—On a passage being opened 
with the burner, the gas admitted to the opposite side of the exhaust- 
chamber forces the piston into the vacant space, whilst the piston-rod 
moving therewith in connexion with the chain and pulley will, in 
gearing with the toothed-wheels and horizontal spindle, cause the gra- 
vitating lever to rise and fall over so as to change the direction of the 
ports, by the instantaneous action of which the gas is alternately supplied 
and cut off at each up and down stroke of the piston, whereby great 
accuracy and uniformity in the measurement of the gas is obtained, at 
the same time enabling the said gravitating lever, by its rising and falling 
action, to be employed as a medium for detecting any leakage or otherwise 
in the meter when not in use. 

Glass or other suitable material may be used in the construction of the 
vessels containing the mercury, and the arrangement or form of the same 
may be modified as may be found desirable, substituting in lieu of the 
measuring cylinder or chamber a chamber of rectangular form, and in the 
place of the said gravitating lever a float may be employed so as to work 
within the said mercury in connexion with a fluid four-way valve in 
like manner. 

The claim is for the general construction and arrangement of the several 
arts in connexion with the employment of dry-fluid packings or mercury 
or sealing the inverted hollow piston or measuring-partition in gas- 

meters, together with the gravitating lever, four-way tap, and alternating 

stud motion in conjunction with the conical gas-valve regulator, in the 
manner and for the purpose hereinbefore set forth and described. 


2115.—Tuxopore Bourne, of New York, U.S.A., for “An improved 
method of storing and holding petroleum and other oils, naphtha, and 
other products of distillation containing essential oils.’’ A communi- 
cation. Patent dated Aug. 27, 1863. 
Petroleum, naphtha, and other oils and spirits distilled from resinous or 
bituminous substances, are now mainly held in barrels or packages made 
of wood, and consequently subject to loss by leakage and evaporation. 
The risk from fire is also great. From naphtha, spirits of turpentine, and 
crude petroleum, there arises constantly an inflammable vapour, which 
becomes highly explosive on being mixed with the oxygen of the air. 
To prevent the leakage and to reduce the fire risks of these oils become, 
therefore, objects of the highest importance. The large tanks of wood or 











metal which have been erected but imperfectly effect these objects; bar- 
rels or cans of metal are expensive, and give little security against fire, 
since the oil becomes more readily heated in metal than in wood. | 
To secure more fully the requisite precaution against leakage, evapora- |, 
tion, fire, and explosion, a reservoir for water is provided, in which is 
placed a tank constructed of wood, metal, or masonry. ‘The tank is held 
down by anchors or weights, or by a system of beams secured to the walls 
of the reservoir, so that the tank, and oil which it contains, shall be com- 
pletely surrounded and covered by water. Security is thus afforded 
against fire, and also against leakage through slight imperfections of | 
seams, since the oil and water will not readily pass each other through | 


—y spaces. 
he introduction of water into the tank is provided for so as to sustain | 
the oil compactly against the top thereof, and so as to allow no space for 
the sccemelation of gas or vapour. For refined petroleum there may be 
found necessary some modification of this last-named provision, to allow 
the escape of vapour from the water, and which tends to fog the oil when | 
it retains any trace either of the acids or alkalies which have been used | 
in the treatment or process of refining. | 
A pipe is provided for introducing the oil into the tank; a pipe is also | 
provided with a stop-cock for discharging the oil. The oil is discharged, | | 
by the pressure of the water, either into packages, for transportation, or | 
through a pipe directly on shipboard, or is conveyed to tanks adjacent or | 
distant, or to lamps and burners when arranged for local use in buildings | | 
or streets. | 


2126.—Epovarp Amourovs, of 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, gen- | | 
tleman, for “Improvements in apparatus for separating solid from | 
fluid fecal matters.’ Patent dated Aug. 28, 1863. 

This invention consists in the construction of a portable apparatus for, 
separating instantaneously the solid from fluid fecal matters, Until now | | 
the division of faecal matters has been effected in reservoirs, by means of | | 
perforated separators of various forms, allowing the liquids to run through | | 
the holes. But in those cases the liquid, being in contact with the solid, } 

has liquidized the latter, and carried off a portion of the fwcal. matter into | 

the sewer, to the detriment of the solid matters which would have been 
converted inte manure. This defect is obviated by this improved appa- | | 
ratus, in which the separation takes place before the entrance of the || 
matters into the reservoir, the liquid parts always running off before the | 
introduction of the solid, which alone falls into the reservoir, and thus all | | 
fermentation is prevented. A small quantity of disinfecting powder, ! | 
thrown from time to time into the reservoir, suffices to prevent the dis- | 
engaging of any insalubrious emanations. Even if large quantities of 
liquid are thrown in, they can be made to pass through salts or sulphates, | | 
and will thus serve to wash out the sewers. | 
| 


} 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


573.—Witutam Crank, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, | 
for “‘ Improvements in water-pressure engines for raising and forcing 
water, and for other purposes.” A communication. March 8, 1864. 

592.—Epwarp Bisuop, of Headingley, near Leeds, in the co. of York, 
doctor of medicine, and W1111aM Bat.ey, of Halifax, also in the co, of 
York, engineer, for “Improved means and apparatus for evaporating the 
water contained in fecal or cxcrementitious matter.” March 9, 1864. 

603.—Tuomas Boyz, of 31, Gray’s Inn Road, London, in the co. of}| 
Middlesex, lighting and ventilating engineer, for “ Ay improved air 
and smoke valve.” March 10, 1864, 

612.—FrReperick Watton, of Staines, in the co. of Middlesex, for 
‘“* Improvements in machinery for raising water and other liquids.’ |) 
March 10, 1864. * 

615.—Wit11am Renwick Bownrrcu, of St. Andrew's, Wakefield, in the 
co. of York, clerk, for ‘‘ Improvements in regulating the flow of gas in 
railway and other carriages, and in apparatus employed to regulute the 
flow of gas in such railway and other carriages, part of which improve- 
ments being applicable to the regulation of gas supplied to stationary 
lights.” March 11, 1864. 

621.—Hveu Simester, of New Street Square, in the co. of Middlesex, 
engineer, and Joun Bainprineg, of Ely Place, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, ironmonger, for “‘ Improvements in register stoves or fireplaces and 
Surnaces, conducing to the consumption of smoke, and applicable to warm- 
ing, ventilating, cooking, and other purposes.” March 12, 1864. 

636.—THomas Rawuines, of Gresham House, Old Broad Street, in the 
City of London, merchant, for “ Improvements in wrenches, rendering | 
them applicable for cutting pipes, and for other useful purposes.” A 
communication. March 12, 1264. 

653.—Epmunp Baer, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manager 
of works, for “‘ Improvements in gaseliers of the kind commoniy called 
* water-slide gaseliers.”’’ March 15, 1864. 

666.—Rozert Hott, of Little Lever, near Bolton, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, terra-cotta manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufac- 
ture of hoods for ventilators.” March 16, 1864, 

675.—Epwarp THomas WAKEFIELD, of Bayswater, in the co. of Mid- 
dlesex, barrister-at-law, for “‘ Improvements in gas lighting and ven- 
tilating apparatus.” March 16, 1864. 


| 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION, 


280.—Joun Hawxrns, of Walsall, in the co. of Stafford, manufacturer, 
and Cuartes Hawkins, of Selley Oak, in the co. of Worcester, en- 
gineer, for ‘* Improvements in the manufacture of gas for illumination 
and other purposes, and in apparatus connected with the sane.’ Feb. 2, 
1864. 

886.—AnpreEw SrTeinmetz, barrister-at-law, Leicester, Leicestershire, for 
“ Improving and intensifying the light of horizontal gas-burners, and 
Surnishing the same with globes.” Feb. 15, 1864. 

432.—F REDERIC JouN ARNOLD, of 3, Adams Court, Old Broad Street, in 
the City of London, for “ Improvements in apparatus for producing and 
burning combustible gases for heating and lighting purposes.” A com- 
munication. Feb 19, 1864. 
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452.—Joun Sanpers, jun., of Upper Hockley Street, Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, general gas-fitting and chandelier manufacturer, 
for “ A new or improved gas-regulator for controlling or regulating the 
Jlow or pressure of gas required to be used for illuminating purposes.” 
Feb 23, 1864. 

462.—Lovis Apotrnus Dvureren, of 33, Soho Square, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ““ Improvements in shades of gaslights, lamps, and candles, 
and supports for holding the same.” A communication, Feb. 24, 1864. 

467.—Cuartes Esptiy, of 32, Tyre Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Surrey, 
for “Improvements in apparatus for regulating the flow of gas to 
burners.” Feb, 24, 1864. 

621.—Joun Prrer Ragsurn, of Charlesfield, in the co. of Mid- 
Lothian, N.B., gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in the production of oil or 
oleaginous or spirituous and gaseous matters from coal and other mineral 
substances and vegetable — and in the machinery, apparatus, or 
means employed therein.” arch 2, 1864, 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
2707.—Sternen Hoxman, of 18, Cannon Street, London, E.C., in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “‘ Improvements tn machinery for raising 
and forcing fluids, parts of which improvements are also applicable to 
fia caaa blast-engines, exhausters, and other machines.” Oct. 31, 
1863. 
2708.—Epwarp Jonzs, of Charlton, in the co. of Kent, for “ Jmprove- 
ments in the manufacture of bricks, drain-pipes, traps, sewage-tanks, and 
water-closet pans and valves, and the machinery and apparatus necessary 
Sor the same.” Oct. 31, 1863. 
2726.—Epwaxrp Hveuss, of Bagillt, in the co. of Flint, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in fans for forcing and exhausting air, and other gases.” Nov. 4, 
1863. 
2790.—Joun Ramssortom, of Accrington, in the co. of Lancaster, en- 
gineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery, or apparatus for measuring 
and registering fluids, and in obtaining motive power from the same.” 
Nov. 10, 1863. 
2791.—SamueL Joun Banrtuett, of Maidstone, in the co. of Kent, 
watch and clock maker, for “‘ Improvements in taps." Nov. 10, 1863. 
2801.—THomas Metiarp Reape, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, 
architect, and Josnua Hewirt, of Stanley, near Liverpool, aforesaid, 
plumber, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the apparatus for regulating and con- 
trolling the supply of water to water-closets and other purposes.” 
Dec. 11, 1863. 
2849.—Gzorce Barker, of 59, Broad Street, Pendleton, in the co. of 
Lancaster, merchant, for ‘* Improvements in the construction of syphons 
Sor taking off liquid sewerage, overflow of rivers, and other like purposes.” 
Nov. 14, 1863. 
3213.—WituaM Henry Tooru, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co, of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Jinprovements in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, and in the machinery, apparatus, and furnaces used therein, 
and for the production and application of gas to be employed in such 
manufacture, and the application of parts of the said apparatus to the 
manufacture of glass and ulkali.” Dec. 19, 1863. 
3263.—Henry Purr Forrest, of Worksop, in the co. of Nottingham, 
ironmonger, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for drawing off and mea- 
suring fluids.” Dec, 24, 1863. 
156.—James Witson, of 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, in the City of 
London, C.E., for “ Improvements in hydraulic valves for working gas- 
purifiers.” Jan, 21, 1864. 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 


BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 


559.—Grorce Henry Brirxseck, “ Jmprovements in pistons for pumps, 


steam-engines, and other purposes.’ A communication. March 5, 


1861 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 


BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
645.—Hvueu Greaves, “ Improvements in the mode of coupling or connect- 
ing pipes, columns, and conduits, in the machinery for manufacturing 
the hoops to be used in connecting such pipes and columns, and in the shape 
of such pipes, columns, and conduits, whereby they become adapted for 
the support and conveyance of vehicles." March 5, 1857, 

649.—Grorce Bower, “ Improvements in apparatus for manufacturing 
gas.” March 5, 1857. 

666.—Grorce Hawkstey, “ An improvement in constructing apparatus 
Jor heating and cooling air, steam, and other fluids.” March 7, 1857, 











Parliamentary Entelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marcu 7, 1864. 

The Norru Kent anp Kent Water Bill was committed. 

The Deat anv WALMeEr Gas Bill.—The committee to meet on Thursday, 
the 10th inst. a 

The following Bills were referred to a select committee, consisting of 
Viscount Hutchinson (chairman), Lord Sondes, Lord Grinstead, Lord De- 
lamere, and Lord Feversham, who will meet on Friday, March 11, at eleven 
o’clock;—Brprorp GAs; BrrMINGHAM AND District Gas CONSUMERS; 
BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS; and CLAyron, ALLERTON, AND 

Tuornton Gas Bills. 


TuEspay, Marcu 8. 
The Kiyaston-vron-THames Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, 
read a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 








Tuourspay, Marcu 10. 
The Beprorp Gas Bill—The opposition was withdrawn, and the Bill 
committed. 
The DEAL AND WALMER Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 


Fripay, Marca 11. 


The committee on the DroGHEDA WaTER Bill have appointed to meet on 
Tuesday, March 15. 


Monpay, Marcu 14. 

The committee on the CLayTon, ALLERTON, AND THoRNTON Gas Bill 
have appointed to meet on Thursday, March 18. 

The Cuertsey Gas; Dover Gas; FoLKESTONE WATER; Mattock BatH 
Water; and Souruwark Park Bills, were brought from the Commons, 
read a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Deat AND WALMER Gas Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


TuEsDAY, Marcu 15. 
The THornton Gas Bill was withdrawn. 
The DroGHEDA Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 
The Irswicu Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, read a first time, 
and referred to the Examiners. 
A petition was deposited against the CuELTENHAM Warer Bill, from the 
inhabitants of Cheltenham. 


Wepnespay, Marca 16, 


The Wrexnam Water Bill was brought from the Commons, read a first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 17. 


.The Beprorp Gas and the CLaytoy, ALLERTON, AND THORNTON GAS 
Bills, were reported, with amendments. 


Fripay, Marcu 18. 

The Kineston-upon-THAmEs Gas Bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday, April 7. 

The Drocuepa Water Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 

The BrrminGHAM AND StTAFrorpsHIrRE Gas Bill.—The Select Com- 
mittee obtained leave not to sit again before Thursday, April 7. 

The BrrmInGHAM AND District Gas Consumers Bill.—The Select 
—— reported “ That it is not expedient to proceed further with the 

ill.” 

The ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALYBRIDGE WATER; the HuntTine- 
DON AND GODMANCHESTER GAs; the LEA BrinGE District Gas; the 
NortHFLEET District GAs; and the TunsripGE Wetts Gas Bills, 
— brought from the Commons, read a first time, and referred to the 

xaminers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Marca 7. 

The Kineston-upon-THAMEs Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The SourHwWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER Bill, as amended, was consi- 
dered, and ordered to be read a third time. 

The Stockton AND MippLEsBorouGH Water Bill.—Thursday, March 
10, was appointed for the consideration of this Bill. 

The Wuirsy Water Bill was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Thompson, who will 
sit on March 10, at one o'clock. 


TurEspAY, Marcu 8. 

SoutH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bill.—Report on petition for additional 
provision referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders. 

The HuntiInGpon AND GODMANCHESTER Gas; the LEA BripcGe Dis- 
tTRIcT GAs; the NorTHFLEET District Gas; and the TuNBRIpDGE WELLS 
Gas Bills were reported. 

The CurrtseEy Gas; the Dover Gas; the FoLKEsTONE WATER; and the 
Mattock Batu WATER Bills, as amended, were considered, and ordered to 
be read a third time. 

Sourn STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bill.—Friday, March 11, was appointed 
for the consideration of this Bill. 


WEpNEspDAY, Marca 9. 


The Irswicu Gas Bill, as amended, was considered, clause added, and 
Bill ordered to be read a third time. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 10. 

The Srocxron AND MippLEsBorouGH WarTeER; the Srocxrort Dis- 
tTrIcT WaTER; the NortH CHESHIRE WATER; and the LANCASTER LocaL 
Boarp or HEALTH Bills, were reported. 

The CuorteEy Locat Boarp Bill was reported. Preamble not proved. 

The SourHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

The Pontrypripp WATER Bill was referred to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Vivian. 

The Strrtinc Water Bill was referred to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Caird. 


Fripay, Marca 11. 


The Cuertsey GAs; the Dover Gas; and the FoLKEsTONE WATER 
Bills, were read a third time, and passed. 

The Wrexuam WarteR Bill, as amended, was considered, amendments 
made, and the Bill ordered to be read a third time. 

The Hertrorp GAs; NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD GAS; 
NorrincHam Gas; SALIssury Gas; WispzacH WATER; and BoLTOoN 
Gas Bills, were referred to a select committee, consisting of Sir Brooke 
Bridges (chairman), Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Hume, Mr. Goddard, and Colonel 
Ferguson Davie, who will sit on Tuesday, April 12, at twelve o’clock. 
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Monpay, Marcu 14. 

The Ipswicu Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The AsHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALYBRIDGE WATER; the HUNTINGDON 
AND GODMANCHESTER Gas; the Lea Brings District Gas; the Norta- 
FLEET Disrricr Gas; and the TunseipGe WELLs Gas Bills, as amended, 
were considered, and ordered to be read a third time. 


Tugspay, Marcu 15. 

The Pontypripp Water; the StrrtinG WATER; and the HAsLINGDEN 
AND RAWTENSTALL WATER Bills were reported. 

The WrexHamM Water Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The Betrast Water (Commissioners) Bill was referred to a select 
committee, consisting of Mr. Gaskell (chairman), Mr. Dent, Mr. Beach, 
Mr. Chas. Berkeley, and Mr. Waterhouse, who will sit on Thursday, April 
14, at twelve o'clock. 

The EpinsurcH anv LeitnH Sewerace Bill was referred to a select 
committee, consisting of Mr. Roebuck (chairman), Mr. Papillon, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. W. Gore Langton, and Lord Frederick Fitzroy, who will sit on Thurs- 
day, April 14, at twelve o'clock. 


WeEpnNeEspAY, Marcu 16. 
The Exmoutn and BupiericH SALTERTOoN WATER Bill, as amended, 
was considered, and ordered to be read a third time. 
The Deau and Watme# Gas Bill was read, a first time, and referred to 
the Examiners. 
Tuvurspay, Marcu 17. 
The Soutu StarrorDsHIRE WATER Bill was reported. 
The HuntiInGpon and GopMANCHESTER Gas;the LEA BripGe District 
Gas; the Norrurteer Districr Gas; and the TuNBRIpGE WELLS Gas 
Bills were read a third time, and passed. 


Frmay, Marcu 18. 
The Lancaster Locat Boarp or Hearts Bill, as amended, was con- 
|| Sidered, and ordered to be read a third time. 
The Srockxrorr District Water Bill, as amended, was considered, 
amendments made, and Bill ordered to be read a third time. 
The Sauispury Gas Bill was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
|| Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Marsh. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

DrELAMERE, the Earl of ENNISKILLEN, and Lord SonprEs.) 

BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT GAS CONSUMERS 
Fripay, Marcu 11. 

Sir Wit1am ALEXANDER, Q.C., Mr. Catvert, Q,C., and Mr. Toutmiy 





lac., and Mr. Horace Luoyp, for the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas 
| Company; Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. «# 1cHaRDs, and Mr. Jones, for the Bir- 
'mingham Gas Company; Mr. O’Mautey, Q.C., Mr. ARCHIBALD, and Mr. 
| Cutty, for the corporation of Birmingham. 
Mr. CatverT opened the case for the promoters, expressing his regret 
| that this duty had devolved upon him, in consequence of the illness of his 
| leader, Sir William Alexander. He said this was a bill for conferring powers 
upon the Birmingham and District Gas Consumers Company, Limited, and 
j for other purposes. The preamble gave a short history of the undertaking, 
| from which it appeared that the company were incorporated on the 27th of 
| March, 1863, under the Companies Act of 1862, with a memorandum and 
| articles of association, as a company limited by shares. The objects which 
jthe company were established to carry out were expressed in their 
memorandum of association to be “the construction and maintenance of 
gas-works in or near to the borough of Birmingham; the manufacture and 
, Sale of gas, and the lighting of the places within the limits of the special 





ducts arising from the distillation and manipulation of coal, or other 


material from which gas may be produced or made, and for the manufac- | 


:| ture and sale or hire of gas-meters, pipes, fittings, and other apparatus con- 
}; nected with the making and use of gas; and to apply for a special Act of 
Parliament to do all other things that may conduce to the carrying into 
| effect the objects of the company, or incident thereto.” The nominal capital 
| of the company was £500,000 in 50,000 shares of £10 per share, and of these 
| Shares, 13,370 had been allotted to, and were held by, the registered holders 
, thereof, and a deposit of 10s, per share had been paid up on such shares, 
making a total of £6685 paid up. Their lordships would find that that was 
| a large number of shares to be taken up in a company which was seeking 
parliamentary powers, there being a general disinclination to become con- 
| nected with such undertakings till the sanction of the Legislature had been 
| obtained for their operations. The company had obtained an option to take 
a licence, with power to grant sub-licences for the exercise of patent rights 


| with relation to the making of gas for heating purposes, and to the making | 


of a superior gas for lighting purposes, and it was reasonably expected that 

the gas for heating purposes would be largely used in manufactories, and 
| would, to a great extent, supersede the use therein of coal or other fuel for 

the heating of steam-engine boilers, furnaces, and mufiles, and in other manu- 

facturing processes where heat was required, and that thus the emission of 

smoke from manufactories would be diminished, and the atmosphere would 
| be purified. This referred to a patented process by a Mr. Siemens, of which 
| their lordships would hear a great deal, and which was of the utmost pos- 
| sible ao pny By this gas-heating apparatus, which the company were 
| prepared to introduce, there would be produced a large economy in the 
| working of steam-engines, together with the absence of smoke—a great de- 
| Sideratum in a town like Birmingham. Evidence would be given to show 
| the nature of the apparatus, and that it had been already tried successfully 
upon a scale of considerable magnitude, and with great success. The pre- 
amble further stated that the company were desirous, and it was expedient 
that they be authorized to make and maintain gas-works within the limits 
in that behalf of this Act, and to supply gas for heating purposes and light- 
ing purposes respectively, and in order thereto to lay down, and maintain, 
and use mains, pipes, and other works in streets, and other public places 
within those limits, and also to acquire hold, exercise, and dispose of patent 
rights with relation to gas, and to grant licences for the exercise thereof to other 
persons. The committee were aware that the company, by virtue of their in- 
corporation under the general Act, ssed certain powers and privileges ; but 
they had no power to open streets for the purpose of laying down their mains, 
nor had they the protection for their property and the collection of their 








| siderable improvement had taken place in this 
(Before the Earl of Doxovcumore, Chairman; Lord Feversuam, Lord | 


BILL. | 





| inform their lordships that both these companies, being under the 
| Works Clauses Act, 1847, when the 


rents which a special Act of Parliament conferred, and which were abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficient working of the undertaking. The original 
proposal was to raise by shares a capital of £250,000; but when the pro- 
moters came to take into consideration the working of Siemens patent, 
they found that that capital would not be sufficient for their purposes, and 
therefore they resolved to apply for the capital mentioned in the bill—viz., 
£500,000. They had contracted for the land upon which it was intended to 
build the works and which they had power to do under the General Act. 
It was in a place convenient for the establishment of gas-works, the levels 
being low and the site contiguous to the works already established by the 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Com The two manufactories would 
touch each other, so that there would not be any new nuisance created in 
the neighbourhood; on the contrary, it would be satisfactory to the inha- 
bitants to know that the company ange to consume their own smoke, 
and they meant to teach their neighbours, the existing Staffordshire Com- 
pany, todo the same. Another convenience connected with this site was, 
that it was contiguous to the canal and to the Midland Railway; and as 
the railway was there carried on an embankment, the coals and other 
materials conveyed by it would be taken into the works by a fall, and thus 
the necessity for cartage be avoided. He would now shortly state the cir- 
cumstances which had given rise to the establishment of this company. 
There were at Birmingham already two gas companies—one the Birmingham 
Gas Company, and the other the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Com- 
pany. It would be shown in evidence that these companies had been, and 
still were, on the best possible terms with each other, and though this 
might be very advantageous to themselves, inasmuch as they had divided 
the supply of gas in Birmingham between them, the inhabitants were 
deprived of all the benefit they were entitled to expect and would enjoy if 
there had existed a wholesome competition. As early as 1855 or 1856 
there were great complaints in the town of the conduct of both the compa- 
nies. The contract for the lighting of the public lamps was entered into in 
1853, and in 1856 there was a resolution adopted unanimously in the Town 
Council directing the attention of the Public Works Committee to the small 
amount of light afforded by these lamps, with a view to obtain from the 
companies an immediate remedy, either by improvement in the quality or 
quantity of the gas supplied, an alteration in the construction of the burners 
made use of, or otherwise. Upon that reference, the Public Works Com- 
mittee caused careful observations to be taken, in order to ascertain to what 
extent the complaints were justified, and in the result it was found that the 
flames in the public lamps were very much below what the Town Council 
contracted for. The town-clerk thereupon made formal complaints to the 
companies; but those complaints had never been satisfactorily remedied, 
although it was true that, since the new company had been started, a con- 
tion, thus showing the 
benefit which might be expected by the introduction of competition. In 
the year 1860, there was, to a certain extent, a new state of things. The 
public lighting contract of 1853 was for a period of seven years, and the 
price to be paid per lamp was £3. 10s. per annum, which charge included 
the lighting and cleaning. At the termination of that contract, the Public 
Works Committee endeavoured to obtain a reduction in price, and also the 


SmirH, appeared for the promoters: Mr. Horr Scort, Q.C., Mr. BurKE, | introduction of meters to the public lamps; but they failed to make any 


satisfactory arrangements with the companies. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the gentlemen connected with the corporation, found that it was 
absolutely necessary to establish an independent company, and the conse- 

uence was the formation of the one whose bill was now before the committee. 
The promoters of this bill were themselves large consumers of gas in the 
town, and they had, at great inconvenience and after considerable negotia- 
tion, come forward with their own capital to put an end to the evils which 
at present existed. In connexion with the question of the price of gas in 
Birmingham, it was necessary to state that the companies possessed two 
great advantages—they paid a very low price for the coals they used, and 
they obtained a very high price for the coke they sold, and for which there 
was a large demand in the locality. In the early part of last year, the 
prospectus of the new company was issued, containing the names of the 
gentlemen forming the provisional committee—gentlemen of standing and 
position in the town—and setting forth the objects for which the company 
was established. It stated that the company had been projected by large 


' Act of Parliament; the conversion, manufacture, and sale of secondary pro- | consumers of gat, ter supplying the town of Sivuingiass and to cup. 


rounding district with gas of a purer and more brilliant character, and 
better adapted for manufacturing and domestic purposes, than that hitherto 
supplied, and at as low a charge as was attainable by the adoption of the 


| Most recent improvements in its manufacture, and consistent with a fair 


return for the capital employed. It also stated the fact that “ Birmingham 
is at present supplied by two companies, one of which was established in 
1819, the other in 1825. The profits of these companies have been so large, 


| that they have made dividends to the full extent of their limit, and carried 


large sums to the reserve-fund.” Upon this point it might be necessary to 
as- 
viod just referred to arrived, and they 
realized the maximum dividend allowed them, they were obliged to go 


| before the Quarter Sessions, and have the price of gas to the public reduced. 


But the operation of this legislative provision had been that, when the 
companies reached this limit in their profits, they became lax in their ad- 
ministration, and thus the advantage intended to be conferred on the con- 
sumers of gas had been lost to them. “ Since the year 1825, the date of the 
last-formed company, the population of Birmingham and the number of 


| inhabited houses has been more than doubled, and the use of gas for manu- 
| facturing and other purposes has increased in a yery much larger propor- 


tion; and every year brings new and important additions to the works in 
and about the town, in which the demand for gas must be very great.” 
Upon that clause, he might state what the extent of the increase in the 
population had been. In 1819, the date of the establishment of the first 


| company, there were in the borough of Birmingham 1929 houses; in 1864 
| there were 13,998. At the former period the population was 141,424; in 


1862 the estimated population was 478,703. When the Staffordshire Com- 
pany was established in 1825, the number of houses was 2851, and the 


| population 167,339. The prospectus further stated that the two companies, 


which for a time were competing companies, and with consequent advantage 


| to the consumers, had, by certain mutual arrangements entered into by 


them, become in effect one company; and, in the place of two competing 
companies, there was now practically a monopoly in the sale of gas in Bir- 


| mingham. This state of things had led to the formation of the present 


company, its ) sm rengonene believing that the absence of competition and the 
attainment of the maximum dividend had made the present companies in- 
different to any improvement in the process of manufacture of gas, the 


| adoption of which would give a cheaper and a better gas, and very greatly 


increase the amount of consumption. Calculations had been made upon a 
moderate and safe basis, and taking a low rate of charge to the consumers, 
which enabled the promoters to state that a dividend equal tothe maximum 
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rate allowed by Parliament might be relied upon, in addition to the provi- 
sion of an adequate reserve-fund. It then stated that it was proposed to 
inco the company under the Companies Act, 1862, and to authorize 
the directors to allot the shares, preference being given in making such 
allotment to gas consumers. There were now 280 shareholders, of whom 
258 were ratepayers in the borough. The petitions in favour of the bill 
were signed by persons representing a rateable value of £168,000, so that 
the committee would see this was not an attempt on the part of mere 
strangers and speculators to introduce a new gas pe A into the town, 
buta gy set on foot by persons themselves deepiy interested in the 
supply, for the purpose of remedying an evil of which they and their 
fellow-townsmen were deeply sensible. They had embarked their own 
capital, and now merely asked for such powers as the Legislature was 
accustomed to give for the proper administration of their affairs. 

The CuarrMAN: At what time was this prospectus issued? 

Mr. Catvert: In March, 1863. 

The Cuarrman: Can you tell me why it is headed “Private?” I never 
saw such a thing before. 

Mr. Catvert said he did not know how it was, but he was told it was 
the usual way of issuing prospectuses of this sort. It is issued in the first 
place to induce —— to join, and to ascertain what amount of favour the 
project was likely to receive, but it soon became public, and was advertised 
in the —— The result was that a quarter of the capital had been 
subscribed. ith reference to the existing companies, he had already 
stated that the first was formed in 1819, and the district it was empowered | 
to light was the town of Birmingham. In 1855 that company obtained 
another Act of Parliament, which extended their powers throughout the 
borough, including the adjoining parish of Edgbaston, and their capital, 
which originally had been £62,000, was increased to £396,000, and of this 
amount £212,000 had been called up. It was not unimportant to observe 
that this second Act was obtained on the footing that the population of the 
town, the number of houses, manufactories, and buildings, and, conse- 





quently, the demand for gas, had greatly increased and was still increasing. 
This Act. repealed the company’s former Act and incorporated the Gas | 
Works Clauses Act, limiting, however, their dividends upon the original | 
capital to 9 per cent., and 74 per cent. upon the new. The price of gas was | 
also limited to 4s. 6d., but there was no clause in the Act defining the | 
illuminating power. The capital of the Staffordshire Company, established | 
in 1825, was originally £120,000. Their works were in the parish of West | 
Bromwich, 5 miles from Birmingham. In 1845 they obtained a second | 
Act of Parliament, by which their capital was increased to the sum of | 
£240,000, and power was given them to acquire land not exceeding in extent 
35 acres. In 1858 a further Act was obtained, under which their capital | 
was increased to the sum of £350,000, and this Act was obtained upon the 
basis of the rapid increase in the population of the district, and that their | 
capital was not sufficient to meet the demands made upon them for gas. 
The company, by their three Acts, had thus a nominal capital of £710,000, 
and of this they had called up £367,000. The population of the district | 
supplied by them was about 600,000, of which 300,000 represented that part 
of the district common to the twocompanies. The wealth of these com- 
panies had caused a laxitude in their administration; they had each ob- 
tained their maximum dividend, and to this he supposed was attributable 
the fact that there had not been that active and vigorous conduct of affairs 
that there otherwise would have been. Both companies, by their later Acts 
being under the provisions of the Gas Works Clauses Act, they were bound 
to file in the office of the clerk of the peace for the county every year a 
minute and distinct statement of their accounts, showing their receipts and 
expenditure. The gas consumers of Birmingham had been anxious to see 
those accounts, because they felt convinced that the price of gas should be 
much less than was actually charged. But when they came to look at the 
only accounts lodged with the clerk of the peace, they found them very 
deficient. The Town Council accordingly complained before the recorder 
that these accounts were deficient, and the recorder was of opinion that 
their complaint was just, and that opinion was now before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for the purpose of ascertaining whether his decision was 
correct. The accounts gave a statement of their receipts being so much 
and the expenditure so much, but these did not enable the Town Council 
to ascertain whether the company’s profits were higher than they ought to 
be. These accounts would be produced to their lordships. 

The Cuarrman: But I do not think it necessary to go into that question. 
You have stated that the recorder of Birmingham has given an opinion 
that the accounts are not sufficiently explicit, and that the subject now 
awaits the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench. We cannot decide the 
question for that court. 

Mr. Catverrt: I only want to show the necessity of giving power to the 
corporation to see that justice is done to the town. F think you will see 
trom these accounts an additional reason for giving powers to the new 
eg 
Mr. Hore Scorr: Perhaps I may state that the question before the Re- 
corder was, whether the accounts were made out in sufficient detail under 
the Act. We declined to go further, because we knew that we were to 
have a struggle in Parliament with this new company. Before your lord- 
ships we shall open the whole of our accounts, and show you that we have 
complied fully and substantially with the requirements of the Act. Your 
lordships will easily understand that, if the companies were to go beyond 
what is prescribed, it would give an opportunity to every one who wished 
to provoke a quarrel with us. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think you were in the least bound to do more 
than the law required, and the question before the Queen’s Bench is, whether 
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or not you have done all that the law demands of you. 

Mr. Jones: Perhaps I may say that the words of the Act are “accounts 
in abstract.” 

Mr. CALVERT: I am not going into the question of the construction of 
the Act. The object of lodging the accounts is to show whether the com- 
panies have made their maximum profit, because if they have there is to be 
a reduction in the price of gas, and this cannot be ascertained unless you 
have the details of their receipts and expenditure. The companies not only 
exercise their functions in the borough of Birmingham, but also in the 
counties of Stafford and Warwick, and no accounts have been lodged there. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: Excuse me, they have been. 

Mr. Catvert: I only act upon my instructions. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: It is a pity that what is going to be point blank con- 
tradicted should be stated. 

Mr. Catverr read a letter from the clerk of the peace of the county of 
Stafford, saying that he did not find any accounts filed in his office. In 
order to ascertain the facts, the promoters had compared the state of things 
in Birmingham with that in other places. They found that the cost of the 
— of gas in London was 61} to 78 per cent. of the returns; in 

anchester, 60 per cent. (without any allowance for depreciation); in Wol- 





| solid coal, but gas previously evolved from coal. A stream of this gas 





verhampton, 623 per cent.; while in Birmingham it was 81 percent. In 
London, the residual ‘products yielded 464 per cent.; in Manchester, 46}; 
and in Wolverhampton, 873.' There was no reason why in the latter place 
they shonld yield more than in a fact, they were assured 
that the price in Birmingham was much higher; and, therefore, having re- 
gard to the difference of circumstances in Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
as compared with Manchester, there ought to be a very great difference in 
the price of gas, whereas it was as high in the one place as the other. Of 
course, the price of gas must depend upen the cost of material, and upon 
the value of the residual products, oo of coke, which was high at 
Birmingham and low at Manchester. He mentioned this matter, because it 
was intended by the new company to adopt the Manchester system. In- 
stead of taking the mains along the centre of the streets, they took them 
along the pavements, the great object being to prevent the escape of gas 
which took place principally upon the service-pipes, and was caused by the 
vibration of heavy traffic in the roads. In addition to this advantage, the 
service-pipes were necessarily much shorter. Of course, there must be two 
mains Sab temns~one on each side of the street; but, upon a calculation, 
it was found there was a great saving by this method. This was a matter 
upon which actual experience must be decisive and conclusive; and a gen- 
tleman would be called before the committee who had been responsible for 
the works at Manchester, and who would give evidence as to the economy 
which had been secured. So great, indeed, was the advantage found to be, 
that the Great Central Gas Company in London had adopted the system, 
and carried their mains along the trottoirs instead of the centre of the car- 
riage-road. There had been twelve well-signed petitions presented to the 
House in favour of this bill, besides which the town-clerk would tell their 
lordships that no less than thirteen memorials had been sent by the inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham to the Town Council, urging them togive their support 
to the undertaking. The committee would thus see that public opinion 
was strongly in their favour. The only petition by the inhabitants against 
the bill was signed by 42 persons, and of those 42, five had signed twice 
over, so that the actual opponents numbered only 37; and it was a notice- 
able circumstance, that the five he had referred to signed the petition in 
their private capacity and also as members of firms. He had mentioned 
Siemens patent, and he might now state that the new company proposed 
to adopt it upon a large scale. He had read with considerable care the de- 
scription of that patent, but confessed that he was not mechanician enough 
to describe it accurately to the committee. As he understood, the object of 
it was to pass hot air into the gas, and by that means to obtain a great in- 
tensity of heat, which would be of the greatest service in the annealing, 
enamel, and other works which were largely carried on in the town of Bir- 
mingham. ‘The result of the system was the procuring of this intense heat 
with a great economy, and an entire absence of smoke, which in itself was a 
benefit of no little importance to the public. The company had contracted 
with the owners of this patent for its use, and for the privilege of granting 
licences; and, as they proposed to carry it out at their own risk, he thought 
the committee would look favourably upon the proposition. The company 
believed that they should not only be able to use the process upon their 
own works, but also to supply the heating gas for use in other works. It 
had been successfully adopted in London and other places. 

The Cuarrmay, referring to the preamble, and the 6th and 8th clauses of 
the bill, said it seemed to him that the company would have the right to 
exercise this patent right themselves within the gas supply limits, and to 
grant licences for its use anvwhere. 

Mr. CALVERT said it was not intended to grant licences out of the 
district. 

The Cua1rMAn said, assuming for a moment that the company obtained 
their bill, and this patent sbould turn out a success, they would become 
competitors with the two existing companies, who must apply to them for 
licences to work the patent. He very much doubted whether the committee 
would give them the power to say upon what terms the other companies 
should be able to use the patent. That would be to give them avery unfair 
advantage over their rivals. 

Mr. CALVERT said the promoters would consent to clauses regulating that 
point. He might mention to the committee that, at the last meeting of the 
British Association, Sir William Armstrong, referring to the nuisance 
arising from the smoke evolved from the ordinary combustion of fuel in 
common furnaces, said: “ Some remedy for this state of things, we may 
hope, is at hand, in the gas-regenerative furnaces recently introduced 
by Mr. Siemens. In these furnaces the rejected heat is arrested by a 
so-called “regenerator,” as in Stirling’s air-engine, and is communicated 
io the new fuel before it enters the furnace. The fuel, however, is not 


raised to a high temperature by the rejected heat of combustion is 
admitted into the furnace, and there meets a stream of atmospheric air 
also raised to a high temperature by the same agency. In the combination 
which then ensues, the heat evolved by the combustion is superadded 
to the heat previously acquired by the gases. Thus, in addition to 
the advantage of economy, a greater intensity of heat is attained than by 
the combustion of unheated fuel. In fact,.as the heat evolved in the 
furnace, or so much of it as is not communicated to the bodies exposed 
to its action, continually returns to augment the effect of the new fuel, 
there appears to be no limit to the temperature attainable, except the 

owers of resistance in the materials of which the furnace is composed.” 

rofessor Faraday also, in one of his lectures, gave a description of this 
apparatus, and spoke in favour of the views which Sir William Armstrong 
enunciated. The committee would therefore, he thought, be of opinion that 
it was very desirable that the company should have the power of trying 
this system on a large practical scale, for the benefit of the manufacturers 
of Birmingham and the inhabitants of that town generally. There were 
several petitions against the bill. The first was from the Birmingham Gas 
Company, the purport of which was that the works already existing were 
sufficient for the wants of the town; that the present price of gas was low, 
and might be still further reduced if the operations of the company were 
not interfered with; that a rival company was not necessary; and that the 
heating process proposed to be adopted was highly deleterious and injurious; 
but that, if it should be considered advantageous, it could as well be adopted 
by the existing companies as by the introduction of a new one. The next 
petition was from the Staffordshire Company, which was very much to the 
same effect and which stated in addition that the heating process was 
chimerical. The third petition was from a small gas company at Hales 
Owen, which stated that the works already established there were sufficient 
for the wants of the place; but he belived it would be shown in evidence 
that this was not exactly the view of the inhabitants. There were several 
petitions from public bodies—the Birmingham Corporation, the West Brom- 
wich Commissioners, the Birmingham Water-Works Company, &c., &c.; 
but he thought the sole object of these petitions was to get clauses inserted 
in the bill for their protection. There was also a petition from a Mr. 
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Vaughan, who resided in the vicinity of the proposed works, and who was 
apprehensive of nuisance from the company’s operations. His property 
was only of the value of £20; and, as it was close adjoining the works of 
the Staffordshire Company—who, it was to be hoped, wouid take a lesson 
from the new company and consume their own smoke—it was to be 
supposed that the establishment of the additional works would be rather 
a benefit than an injury to him. 

The CuarrMAN inquired whether there were any other companies sup- 
plying gas in the district. 

Mr. Catverr said there were none supplying Birmingham; but, in 
addition to the works at Hales Owen, to which he had referred, there were 
gas-works at Sutton Coldfield. These works were so small that when, on 
one occasion, application was made to the proprietors to supply gas during 
the night, they stated that they were not able to do it, and the public lamps 
were put out at tweive o'clock. 

Thomas Lloyd, Esq., M.P., examined by Mr. Toutmin Samira. 

Iam a justice of the peace of the county of Warwick and member of 
Parliament for Barnstaple. I have been for several years a member of the 
Town Council of Birmingham, and am an alderman of the borough. I was 
mayor in the years 1859 and 1860. I have been in the habit of taking an 
active part in the proceedings of the Town Council, and it has happened to 
me, as an alderman of the borough, to call the attention of the council to 
the state of the gas supply. In the year 1856 I brought forward a motion 
on the subject. My remarks on the occasion were reported. Those re- 
marks were founded upon certain returns which I had obtained from the 
police officers, and upon complaints made by persons as to the gas supply 
of the town. I corresponded with the borough surveyor (Mr. Piggott 
Smith), who is since dead, before bringing forward my motion. He fur- 
nished me with information in the shape of a return, which I now bold in 
my hand, as to the number of lamps lighted. I quoted the return in my 
observations to the council. It was as follows:—* The number of lamps in 
the borough is 3312. The charge for the gas of each lamp (assuming it to 
be charged at 3s. per 1000 feet), is £2. 19s. 5d.; but the contract price, in- 
cluding lighting, cleaning, &c., is £3. 10s. The gas emitted or consumed 
per lamp per annum with a 4-inch by 2-inch flame, being the contract size 
(assuming the consumption per hour at 5 feet, and the average time per 
day lighted as 10 hours 52 minutes), is 19,830 feet. The gas emitted or 
consumed per lamp per annum with a 2}-inch by 1}-inch flame (being the 
| average as per police return) is 11,619 feet, giving the amount overcharged 
jto the corporation as £1. 4s. 8d. per lamp per annum; or, on the 3312 
lamps, £4084. 16s.” I moved this resolution: —* That the attention of the 
Public Works Committee be called to the smali amount of light afforded 
by the public lamps, with a view of obtaining from the companies under 
contract with the corporation for the supply of gas for public purposes an 
immediate remedy, either by improvement in the quality or quantity of 
gas supplied, alteration in the construction of the burners now made use 
of, or otherwise.” Upon the motion which I made, it was referred to the 
| Public Works Committee, for them to take action in the matter. I was 
jnot then a member of the committee. I have been since. That committee 
|was in the habit of reporting its proceedings. I cannot state as evidence 
|whether they reported on this matter or not. A year or two afterwards, 
while I was a member of the committee, we were in correspondence with 
the companies as to the insufficiency of the supply of gas, and also with 
|regard to the terms fora fresh contract. I should think the correspondence 
|between the companies and the Town Council continued for two years, 
|perhaps longer. The Town Council have not been satisfied with the supply 
|of gas since then. I am a Birmingham man, and am familiar with the 
\tra e of the place. While I was mayor the proceedings of the corporation 
|came under my cognizance. We have an officer whose duty it is to look 
|after the smoke in the town. Judging from the number of cases which 
come before the bench, I should say that his duties are very considerable. 
| Smoke is emitted by various trades. 

The Cuairman: Surely you do not want to prove that Birmingham is a 
|Smoky town? 

Examination continued: It would be a gigantic improvement in the 
town if we could get rid of the smoke. Iam not able to say whether the 
removal of that evil would be$a compensation for the annoyance which 
would be occasioned by the laying down of fresh pipes. My experience of 
the action of the existing gas companies is that they have acted entirely as 
one company. In my capacity of mayor, I attended several interviews 
between the sub-committee ot the Public Works Committee and the gas 
companies, to see whether we could adjust the basis of a new ccntract. 
The result of those interviews was to convince me that there was no com- 
petition between the companies, but that they acted as one. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Jones: I have no other reason for stating that 
they act as one company than the result of the contract which they made 
with the corporation, and the interviews which I had with them in reference 
to the basis of that contract. I do not say anything about Siemens patent, 
but I say it would be a great improvement to the town if we could find 
any means of reducing the quantity of smoke. I do not undertake to give 
any opinion about Siemens patent. I have not considered how many 
streets would have to be broken up for the new company, how many 
mains it would be necessary to lay down, nor the size of those mains, but I 
am aware that the company would have to break up the streets to a consi- 
derable extent. Most of the streets of Birmingham are already traversed 
by the mains of the two companies. I do ‘not know whether any official 
complaint has been made to the Birmingham Company as to the quantity 
or quality of their gas. I donot know the quality of the gas now supplied. 
I do not know whether it is equal to the quality which other companies are 
required to supply. My motion in the Town Council was in December, 
1856. I should say that, at that time of year, there was the greatest 
demand for gas. The superintendent of police, at my request, sent the 
police-inspectors to measure the size of the flames. I wished to ascertain 
it, and I state candidly that I did it as quietly as possible. My request 
to him was to obtain for me the average size of the bat's-wing burners of 
the public lamps in various parts of the town, at various levels, and during 
various hours of the night. He did so, and brought me the return which I 
hold in my hand. It isa return of the gas supplied in the public streets 
between the hours of twelve p.m. and three a.m., on the 27th of November, 
1856. Those investigations were, I imagine, made by the police-inspectors. 
I believe the 94 lamps were taken from both companies; it was my wish 
that it should be so. I cannot state the number belonging to either; I 
cannot say that any of them belonged to the Birmingham Company. The 
number of lamps is 3312, and the police took 94 hap-hazard in different 
parts of the town, so as to get a fair average. I say so because I find them * 
scattered about the streets. [Read list of streets]. ,I believe no proceedings 
have ever been taken against the companies. The result of my motion was 
to draw the attention of the Town Council very strongly to the deficiency 




















of gas; and I believe that was the commencement of the agitation. I have 
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nothing to tell the committee as to any default of the company since 1856. 
The Town Council came before Parliament in 1861 with an improvement 
bill. It was opposed by the gas companies, and there was a pretty warm 
contention between them and the Town Council on that occasion—certainly 
there was with one company. 

Mr. Jones: Do you remember whether, in the course of that inquiry, 
any complaint was made by the Town Council as to the quantity or quality 
of gas supplied by the gas companies? 

Witness: I did not pay particular attention; I cannot give it in evidence. 

The CuarrMan: Did the improvement bill propose to give power to the 
Town Council to supply themselves with gas? 

Mr. Jones: No, .: lord. 
ant CHarnMAN: What was the ground of the company’s opposition, 

en 

Mr. Jones: The improvement bill proposed that the gas companies | 
should be placed under certain restrictions with regard to nuisance. 

Cross-examination continued: I am still a member of the Town Council. 
I have not been in attendance upon the council for some months, and do | 
not know sufficient of their proceedings, in detail, during the last 6 months, | 
to give evidence upon them. I have not read the company’s bill, and do 
not know anything of their relation to Mr. Siemens"patent. I did not take 
any part in preparing the a, but I have taken an interest in the 
company's fee I could not state the exact date when they com- | 
menced. took 150 shares in the company, and I was one of the pro- | 
visional committee. I subscribed when it first came out. I was informed 
by gentlemen who know more about gas than I do, and whom I had good 
reason to trust, that the new company might be able to take advantage of 
newer patents, and better modes of manufacturing gas than the old com- 
panies. I know it was matter of common report that gas in Birmingham | 
was not of superior quality, and that was the motive which induced me to| 
take shares in this company. I am not aware of the nature of any of the! 
improvements in detail. Mr. Sadler, a member of the Town Council, and 
chairman of the Public Works Committee, took an active part in the pro- 
motion of the company. I am aware that in the prospectus it is said; | 
“ This company has been projected by large consumers of gas, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the town of Birmingham and the surrounding district 
with gas of a purer and more brilliant character, and better adapted for 
manufacturing and domestic purposes, than that hitherto supplied.” I can- 
not state in evidence what the quality of the gas now supplied by the 
company is. I know that there has been a gigantic increase in the popula- 
tion, and in the number of houses. I am aware that the prospectus states 
that since the year 1825, the date of the last-formed company, the popula- 
tion of Birmingham and the number of inhabited houses has been more 
than doubled, and the use of gas for manufacturing and other purposes 
has increased in a very much larger proportion, and every year brings new 
and important additions to the works in and about the town, in which the 
demand for gas must be very great. Iam not able to give in evidence 
whether the increase in population has been about half, since 1841. Tam 
not aware of the ratio in which the capital of the Birmingham Company | 
has been increased. I do not know that the increase has been 8 to 1. 

The CaarnmaAnN: We cannot go on with this. The witness says he cannot | 
give evidence what the increase has been. Surely it will be better to calla | 








witness who can speak to it. 

Mr. Jones: I wanted to bring to this witness's mind a statement to which 
I think he must be considered committed. 

By Mr. Horace Luioyp: I cannot say whether the last contract was | 
from 1853 to 1860. I am not quite sure that it ran out to its end. 

Mr. Luoyp: I may state that it was for 7 years certain, and then to run 
on unless determined by notice. The complaint was not that the contract 
was unfair, but that it was not fairly carried on. 

Cross-examination continued: I remember that in 1858 the Staffordshire | 
Company were before Parliament with a bill. I do not know whether the | 
corporation opposed them. When the gas companies opposed the corpora-| 
tion bill in 1861, I do not know that we made complaints against them as | 
to the quality or quantity of their gas. 

The Cuairman: I do not know that they were at all bound to do it. 
They came for an improvement bill. Their object was to pass their bill, | 
and it was not a necessary part of their case to make complaints of the gas 
companies. 

Mr. Luoyp: But they had clauses in their bill affecting the gas 
companies. 

The Cuatrman: But I understand that that was only with respect to 
nuisance. 

Witness: It was to give us greater powers for the suppression of 
nuisances, 

Mr. Ltoyp: When the contract was renewed in 1860, I would ask you 
whether the request of the corporation was not as to the reduction of price 
and measurement by meter only? 

Witness: My memory serves me as to the reduction of price, but lam 
not prepared to say there was no allegation as to quality. Very possibly 
there might have been complaints as to the purity of the gas. 


Cross-examination continued: I first heard of the new company, I think, 
about the commencement of last year. At that time negotiations between 
the corporation and the Staffordshire Company were pending. I should 
certainly say that the conviction that the two companies were acting as 
one, and that there was a decided monopoly in the supply of gas, induced 
persons like myself to take shares in the new company. I took my shares 
totally irrespective of my connexion with the corporation, and simply as @ 
mercantile speculation. I conceived that there was quite an opening for a 
new company, in consequence of an increase in the population, and the ex- 
istence of a monopoly. Asa member of the Town Council, I would not 
tolerate favouritism towards one company over another. I was not con- 
cerned in the application to the Quarter Sessions last December. — 

Re-examined by Mr. T. Smrru: In the experiments made in 1856 I 
directed the inspector to take the lamps at different places and levels, in 
order to get a perfectly fair statement. Ido not know to what company 
the lamps belonged, but I can say of my own knowledge that these two 
companies only supply gas in the town. 

Mr. Thomas Standbridge, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 

Iam the town-clerk of the borough of Birmingham. There are two 
companies supplying ay in the town, and the corporation had a contract 
with each of them for the supply of the public lamps. The contracts 
define the size of the flame as 4 caches by2inches. One yy! was to take 
one part of the town, and one another. The price was £3. 10s. per lamp 
per annum, including lighting and cleaning. The number of lamps is not 
stated, nor the number of streets to be lighted by each company. [Con- 
tracts produced, and operative parts read] The only expression which 
defines the streets to be lighted is that the companies shall light, &e., when 
so requested by the corporation. The municipal authorities have applied 
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from time to time to one company and another for the purpose of lighting 
different streets. In 1856 and 1857 the attention of the council was called 
to the size of the flames of the public lamps, and a resolution was passed 
directing the Public Works Committee to inquire into the matter. Com- 
plaints were made to the companies by the corporation. I was the person 
who made them. 

Mr. Catvert called for the production of a letter dated Feb. 23, 1857, 
|| addressed to each of the companies, which witness did not seem to have, 
= the learned counsel therefore handed to him his brief containing a copy 
of it. . 

The CHarrMAn: If it is necessary to prove this letter, you should have 
given notice to produce it, instead of giving secondary evidence of a matter 
which took place seven years ago. 

Mr. Denison: My lord, he is their own witness, and has a copy of his 
own letter. 

Mr. Catvert: We have given you a notice to produce. 

Mr. Denison: You did not give us any notice to produce this letter till 
last night. 

The Cuairman: I know that we are lamentably loose in matters of evi- 
dence in these committees; but when you have it in your own power to 
produce a letter you ought to do it, instead of giving secondary evidence of 
something which is in your own possession. 

Witness: This is a copy of the letter, made in my office by the direction of 
the solicitor to the bill. yo letter complaining of quantity of gas sup- 





plied to the public lamps.] On the 25th of February, 1857, [ received an 
answer from the Staffordshire Company. [Letter read, which expressed 
regret that any complaint of the supply to the public lamps should have 
been made, especially as it was not borne out by the reports of their own 
servants, and stated that it could not be doubted that the company sup- 
plied more gas to the public lamps than they stipulated for, but that in a 
town like Birmingham, of such different elevations, it would be impossible 
to regulate the size of the flames. The company could only regulate the 
gas at the works, and furnish a supply sufficient for the wants of all, by an 
excess of pressure, which could not be always the same at the low levels. 
‘The company added that they had more cause to remonstrate than the 
Town Council, on account of the non-payment ‘of money due under the 
contract, and claimed a large sum from the corporation]. I have the 
answer from the other company; it is to the same general effect, and they 
complain of money due not being paid tothem. After this correspondence 
there might be more complaints of the supply to the public lamps. Ido 
not know myself positively whether they were correct. There has been 
correspondence ever since up to within a recent period, and always of the 
same nature—complaint of the supply of gas to the public lamps. 

Mr. Denison: That is rather too comprehensive a view of public corre- 
spondence. 

The CuHamman: What we have on the one side is, that the Town 
Council complains of want of light, and on the other, that the companies 
complain of want of payment. If the correspondence went on in that way 
for several years it must have been very edifying. 

Examination continued: The corporation would not pay the money claimed 

7 the companies until they were satisfied as to the quantity of gas supplied. 
| They have not paid the whole of the money yet. After due deliberation, 
| they paid what they thought the gas which they had had came to. They 
| have placed it at the disposal of the Staffordshire Company if they choose 
| to take the amount. We have made an order upon the treasurer, but the 
| company refuse to accept it. They have not brought an action against the 
| corporation for the money. In 1860 the contract, which was for 7 years 

and for a period afterwards subject to twelve months notice, expired. In 
| April, 1860, there was an attempt on the part of the Public Works Com- 
| mittee to obtain a new contract. They applied to both companies and tried 
to obtain-an alteration in the terms; but both companies declined. I gave 
| them notice to determine the contracts at the end of December, 1861; and 
| the supply is now going on under an arrangement with the Town Council. 
| After the passing of the Improvement Act in 186], there was another appli- 
; cation made to them, and they offered to light the lamps at the same price 
and on the same conditions as before, provided that the accounts were 
regularly paid according to the terms of the contract—viz., quarterly, 
allowing 5 per cent. bonus, which they stated was equal to 64 per cent. 
upon the price of the gas. The council instructed me to offer £3 per lamp 
per annum, which I did, and the companies declined it. I was then 
instructed to offer £3. 3s., which they also declined. They even went so far 
as to say that the former offer of 5 per cent. off was without prejudice. The 
council then consulted an eminent gas engineer as to what should be done, 
and the result was, they attempted to arbitrate under the Improvement Act, 
but it was found that it would not work. In December, 1861, they asked 
the companies to supply gas, they keeping the lighting in their own hands; 
but the companies declined to supply pas alone. On the 10th of February, 
1862, there was a letter sent to me from the Birmingham Company de- 
clining to furnish meters gratuitously to the public lamps, but offering to 
supply so many as might be required for any 1U contiguous lamps, the 
meters being placed in some suitable building; the price of gas so supplied 
to be at the rate of 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. On the 13th of May, 1862, in 
reply to a communication made to them, they stated that they would con- 
sent to entire meter indication, but not an average one. Mr. Hughes, a gas 
engineer, was arbitrator for the corporation, and Mr. Hawksley for the two 
companies. In January, 1863, the companies were again invited to tender for 
the public lamps, and they sent identical answers. In May, 1863, an inter- 
view was suggested, for the purpose of coming to an arrangement. A con- 
ference took place, and the companies offered a reduction of 1d. per 1000 if 
the gas was supplied by meter, or 2s. per lamp per annum upon the con- 
tract price. The committee resolved that these were terms which they 
could not recommend the council to adopt. We have never found that we 
could negotiate with one company without the other. The points in dis- 
pute between them and the corporation are unsettled at the present mo- 
ment. In January last the Town Council presented a petition to the 
Quarter Sessions, praying that the accounts of the companies might be 
examined. The companies opposed the application, but the recorder 
ted it. Ihave here the shorthand-writer’s notes of what took place. 

here is no competition between the companies as to the price of gas. I 
think a competing company would be desirable. There are great com- 
— in Birmingham as to the smoke from the manufactories. If gas 

eating apparatus could be substituted for coal, it would be of considerable 
advantage. I have seen the process proposed to be adopted in producing 
heat for the welding of tubes. As town-clerk I have received numerous 
memorials from the inhabitants in support of this bill. The total number 
of signatures is 3317, representing a rateable value of £168,908. They are 
mostly persons connected with trade and manufacture. I have come here 
to support the prayer of these memorials. 
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The Cuarrman: This gentleman is a servant of one of the petitioners 
against the bill. 

Mr. Currry: That is only on clauses. 

The CHatrman: If the learned counsel says he appears for the Town 
Council, and does not petition against the preamble, [ am quite content; 
but there is a clause in the petition of the Town-Council against the pre- 
amble. It says, “That the preamble of such bill is incapable of proof;” 
and then it goes on to pray that it may not pass. 

Mr. CALVERT (to witness): May I ask you, do you appear for the Town 
Council, or not? 

Witness: For the Town Council. 

Mr. CALVERT: You are an officer of the corporation. 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Catvert: The corporation petition for certain clauses. 

The CuarrmMAN: We ought to have it settled at once whether the Town 
Council oppose the preamble, because the matter now stands in this way :— 
This gentleman tells us he comes for the Town Council to support the bill, 
and here is a learned counsel who tells us he comes here for the corpora- 
tion to oppose it. 

Mr. Currty said the clauses asked for went in substance to such an 
extent as to make it a new bill. If he got those clauses he should be 
satisfied. 

The Cuairman: I want to know what position Mr. Standbridge occupies. 
Has he come here merely as a witness, summoned by the promoters of the 
bill, or does he represent the feelings and wishes of the corporation? 

Mr. Denison: He says he does. 

Mr. Currry: No doubt the ground the corporation take is that they wish 
to have proper clauses in the bill. 

The CHairnMAN: The corporation have a right to protect the ratepayers 
by endeavouring to get proper clauses inserted; but 1 think you have no 
locus standi to petition against the preamble. Here is your own officer who 
says he came here to support it in any way he can. 

Witness: If I were to state what I believe, it is that the corporation 
would be glad to see a rival company, in order to secure fair competition in 
Birmingham; but they cannot, in the interest of the ratepayers, consent to 
have the bili pass as it now stands, and that is the reason Iam here. I am 
called by the promoters, of course. 

The CHarrman: Then I understand that, subject to such clauses 
as, in the opinion of the corporation of Birmingham will serve the interests 
of the ratepayers, they wish the bill to pass? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Cutty: I adopt that; and, in fact, I will withdraw the opposition to | 
the preamble; but the clauses are so important that they go to the| 
whole bill. 

The CuHairman: That settles the whole matter. Of course, we will hear 
you upon clauses afterwards. 

Examination continued: I applied for the Town Council to the clerks of 
the peace of Warwickshire and Staffordshire for the accounts of the com- 
panies; and the answer I received was that no such accounts had been filed 
with them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I drew the petition against this bill 
under the advice of the parliamentary agent and counsel. The phrase, 
“the circumstances connected with the manufacture of gas within the 
borough of Birmingham are special and peculiar,” refers, amongst other 
things, to the proximity of Birmingham to the coal-fields of South Stafford- 
shire. I do not know the price of gas coal there. I do not know whether 
a monopoly in the supply of gas is peculiar to Birmingham. I have not 
inquired into the peculiarities of supply in London. 1 have heard of the 
long inquiry which took place before Parliament in 1860 on that subject, 
but I do not know that the contest ended in a system of districting. In the 
petition we ask for 15-candle gas. Some members of the corporation, who 
are acquainted with the subject, think that that is the proper illuminating 
power, taking all things into consideration, and having regard to the posi- 
tion of Birmingham. I believe there are some members of the Public 
Works Committee who are promoters of the bill by direction of the council. 

Mr. Dentson: Thank you for that; I did not know it had gone so far. 

Witness : That is to say, promoters of a bill to destroy the monopoly in 
the supply of gas. 

Mr. Denison: Are the Public Works Committee, by the direction of the 
Town Council, promoters of this bill, or not? 

Witness : Well, speaking of the council as a public body, they petition 
against the bill to obtain clauses for the protection of the public; otherwise, 
they are perfectly satisfied with the bill. 

Mr. Dentson: You will save time by giving an answer—whether the 
committee, by direction of the Town Council, are promoters of the bill. 

Witness: Oh, no. The Public Works Committee are acting in the way I 
have just described. 

Cross-examination continued: One of the promoters is Mr. Sadler, who 
is chairman of the committee. The committee have no concurrence to 

ive. They have never expressed any opinion about it, that I know of. 

hey have never done anything so inconsistent as to resolve that the posi- 
tion of Mr. Sadler as chairman is inconsistent with his connexion to the 
company. The clause in the petition, “That it is expedient that there 
should be inserted in the said bill a provision enabling the company to 
sell, and your petitioners to purchase, the undertaking and property of the 
company,” was put in with the concurrence of the corporation. I do not 
know that there was a question between them and Mr.Sadler whether that 
should be put in. I cannot tell whether the intention of the corporation is, 
if possible, to buy the works, and maintain them with the funds of the 
ratepayers, in competition with two private companies. I believe the object 
of the clause was to prevent combination. It is not an unusual clause. We 
have a precedent in the case of the water supply. [Witness read portions 
of the correspondence between the corporation and the gas companies.] In 
1858, when the Staffordshire Company were in Parliament, we did not at- 
tempt to get any further powers as to lighting, nor when we were ourselves 
in Parliament in 1861. I believe the claim against the corporation by the 
gas companies is about £10,000. I cannot tell whether until the end of 
1860 we paid everything under the contract. All orders upon the treasurer 
go through my hands, and are countersigned by me. The arbitration under 
the Improvement Act fell through owing to the ingenuity of counsel. We 
were advised that all arbitration under that Act would be futile. The Act 
gives power to have the price settled by arbitration, and requires the com- 
panies to su ply at such a price as may be determined. We were advised 
that we could not get a satisfactory price. My impression is, that the com- 
panies did not agree to waive all objections, and have the thing settled. I 
think the companies were afraid to go on. I forget whether Mr. Denman 
said he saw no reason why we should not go on; I heard him state a great 
many reasons why we could not go on satisfactorily. We went on till both 
parties were tired, and we withdrew together. I saw the heating apparatus 
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whether, as far as Birmingham is concerned, the new company would have 
a@ monopoly of that patent. My impression is that the Town Council would 
approve of any process for getting rid of the smoke. 

he CuarrMAN: The question is, whether you approve of this company 
having the monopoly ? 

Witness : I have no opinion on the subject, but I think the opinion of the 
Town Council is that the advantage to the town would be so great that 
they would approve of it, even though they had the monopoly. 

Mr. Curry: The committee will hear what the opinion of the council 
is when we come to clauses. 

Re-examined by Mr. CALvert: There are several members of the Town 
Council connected with the old companies. Iam not connected with the 
new company; my son isa shareholder. The chairmanship of the Public 
Works Committee is an annual appointment. Mr. Sadler was appointed 
this year. Before that it was known that he was secretary of this company. 


Mr. Wm. Spooner Till, examined by Mr. T. Smr7rn. 

I have held the office of borough surveyor in Birmingham since 1857, 
and was previously assistant-surveyor since 1845. 
gas supply there. Complaints have been frequently made to me of the 
small size of the flames in the publiclamps. The contract size is 4inches by 
2 inches, but they are of all sizes below that. That size is the exception. 
There have been statements made upon the reports of the police from time 
to time as to the size of the flames. I believe the inspections were made 
at different altitudes of the town. 


stipulated size. 


There has been a marked improvement within the last 
few months. 


I have not gone into the question of the quality of the gas. 


under 100,000, the price was 3s. 6d.; and above that, 3s. All these 
prices were subject to 5 per cent. for prompt payment. I am not aware of 
any reduction having then been made for some years previously. 
sure whether these prices included the use of meters. In February, 1863, 
both companies gave notice of a reduction, from the 1st of January, to 3s. 9d. 
for quantities under 25,000; 3s. 4d. under 100,000; and 2s. 11d. for all 
quantities in excess of 100,000 feet per quarter. In November last they 
gave notice that, from the beginning of this year, the prices would be re- 
duced to 3s. 4d., 3s., and 2s. 8d., all subject to the 5 per cent. discount for 
rompt payment. [Witness explained, by reference to a plan, the districts 


carriage-road. 
them under the footpaths. 


I was a party to the negotiations between the 
companies and the corporation. 


I have heard the evidence of the town- 


Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The breaking up of the streets is always 
an inconvenience. It would certainly be an inconvenience to have another 
company in the town, breaking up the streets; but from the number of 
memorials the inhabitants do not seem to object to it. I do not know what 
is to be the calibre of the mains for the heating gas. I am not aware that 
it must be conveyed in much greater volume than the other. The advan- 
tage of competition in the supply of gas is, that if we could not arrange 
with one company we could with another. I think no one can tell the 
price per 1000 feet at which the public lamps are now supplied. I have 
nothing in writing to show any arrangement between the companies as to 
lighting different parts of the district. Those parts in which they do light 
separately consume a large quantity of gas. I believe in almost all cases 
there are competing mains. 


By Mr. Jones: I have not made complaints of the lighting by the 


our contract of the amount supplied to the public lamps, was by measure- 
ment of the flames. That I have had done from time to time by two 
officers of the corporation. It does not require much skill to do it. I think 
the companies did not give notice of a reduction in price before the new 
company was spoken of. 
meters. I believe there is no provision in the present bill obliging the com- 
pany to Jay the mains under the footways. I think the corporation ought 
to have the gas-works entirely in their own hands. ‘The Staffordshire 
Company have received nothing from the corporation since 1861. We have 
made orders for paying the companies at the rate of £2 per lamp, which one 
has accepted and the other declined. The companies light and extinguish 
the lamps. I think the corporation were right in requiring average meter 


ment is better than a system which goes by guess-work. 


and was about to read a portion; upon which Mr. Calvert objected. 


The Cuarrman said he thought the learned counsel had a right to 
suggest to the witness an objection to the average meter indications. 

Mr. Jones asked whether it was unreasonable, on the part of the com- 
panies, to object that the average meter indications would be unfair to 
them, on the ground that the consumption by a metered lamp would not 
represent the consumption of a lamp to which the gas passed unfettered by 
a meter. 

The CHAIRMAN (there appearing to be some misapprehension on the 
point) said he thought the drift of the question was whether, supposing the 
lighting of the lamps to be under the control of the corporation, who would 
have a direct interest in making the meterage appear as small as possible, 


turning on the gas to the metered lamps, and thus showing a smaller con- 
sumption than in the unmetered lamps. 

Witness said he did not think there would. There might be such an 
~~ \_icemaae with the officers of the company as to make them all burn 
alike. 

Re-examined by Mr. CatverT: The corporation have offered to pay the 
gas companies what they believe is right, and they might have received 
some thousands of pounds. 

By the Cuarrman: When the gas companies send in their accounts 
quarterly they come direct to me, and I check them as to the number of 
lamps charged for. It was not upon my recommendation that the corpo- 
ration refused to pay the contract price of £3. 8s., and offered £2 per lamp. 
It was upon the recommendation of the committee. My certificate is only 
as to the correctness of the number of lamps charged. I coincided in the 
view of the committee that £2 should be paid on account. I will not say | 
that I thought it sufficient payment for the gas supplied, but a sufficient 
sum on account. From the time the contract expired, the companies have 








been lighting on the footing of a price to be settled by arbitration. 


indications. I should say that any system which involves partial measure- | 
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tried at Messrs. Russell’s tube-works at Wednesbury. I do not know | 


| pany without prejudice to any further claim. 


| up to the close of the contracts in 1861 have been paid and settled—I pre- 


I am familiar with the | 


| most satisfactory explanation, if I were not shut out. 


During the whole time, the general | 
result of my experiments has been that till Jately we have not had the 


The corporation use a great deal of gas besides that supplied to the public | 
lamps. Prior to the 31st December, 1862, the price was 4s. per 1000 feet | 
for consumptions under 25,000 feet per quarter; in excess of 25,000 and | 


I am not | 
| was not equal to that contracted for; I did not see much difference between 
| myself and some by my assistant. 


ighted by each of the companies.] The mains are almost all under the | 
I think very frequently it would be an advantage to have | 


| did not do anything to remedy it. 


clerk as to there being no distinction between the companies in their made any alteration. 


operations. 
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Mr. Catvert: And we have offered £2 on account, in the absence of an 
agreement. ; 

By the Cuarrmaw: All accounts up to Dec. 31, 1861, have been paid and 
closed. The £2 on account has been accepted by the Birmingham Com- 





Mr. Catvert read a portion of Alderman Lloyd's speech at the Town | 
Council in 1856,in which he stated that the gas companies had, for the 
last few years, mulcted the borough of the amount of £4082 per annum in 
the public lamps, for which the public had received nothing. . 

The Cuarrman: But I think we have it in evidence that the accounts 


sume upon the footing of £3. 8s. per lamp; therefore, any difference that 
has arisen is since that time. You make an assumption, of which we have 
no proof, that the lighting of the lamps is deficient. I think it is a very 
disgraceful thing that a public body like the corporation of Birmingham 


should go on with an unsettled account for two years, and, as far as I can || 


see, Without any prospect of a settlement without a lawsuit. 
Mr. ArcHIBALD: As amicus curie, 1 may say that I could have given a 


Mr. Catvert: We are not the counsel for the corporation. 


Monpay, Marcn 14. 





Mr. G. Latham, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 7 
Tam assistant to the borough surveyor at Birmingham. Between 1860 | 
and 1864 I have made reports of the size of the flames in the public lamps, | 
from measurements made by myself and Mr. Gibbons. [Reports handed in.] | 
In 1860 I examined about 1000 lamps. I should think the proportion in | 
that year below the contract size was fully one-third, and the reports for | 
1862 and 1864 are very similar as to result. In 1864, out of 1063 lamps I) 
have measured I found only 32 the size of the flame of which was 4 by 2. 
Many of the others were much below the mark. In 1863 I went round 
occasionally, but did not make a report. I found that the size of the fiames | 
the size then and in 1862. : 
Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I put a rule and measured the width of | 
the flame when it was steady. Some of the measurements were taken by | 
When he went up a ladder and opened | 


the lantern, it let in arush of air. We found that would not do, and we | 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


then put a rule close to the glass of the lamp on the outside. That was | 


between 4 and 5 inches from the flame, and I put my eye as close as pos- | 
sible to the glass. It was in that way we told the exact width of the flame. 
We were sent out for the purpose of finding the defective measurement. I 
I am not aware that my employers | 
The gas companies did not challenge my reports; | 
they admitted that they were not fulfilling their contract to the letter. That | 
was by one of the overlookers. I made reports to the gas companies. I } 
addressed my complaint to the foremen; it was not in writing. One of 
them named Hastings, and another named Barnwell, admitted many defi- 
ciencies. I did not find any of the flames in excess of the contract size. I 


| do not know that the foremen admitted a systematic deficiency. I have 


nothing to do with what is proposed by the new company to remedy the | 


| evil. I expect they will turn the gas on to a greater extent, and we could | 


Birmingham Company for a long time. The only test we could have under | 


| to the frame of the lanterns. 
Neither of the companies make a charge for | 


Mr. Jones produced the evidence taken on the Metropolis Gas Bill, 1860, | 


| received instructions from him during the last few months to measure the 


there might not be a danger of fraud by their servants only partially | 





then get better light. I cannot answer the question whether, if that were | 
done by the existing companies, a new company would not be required. | 
Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I know a Mr. Parkinson; he is con- 
nected with the Birmingham Compete. I stated to him the alleged de- 
ficiency in the size of the flames. He did not deny it; but asked me to gO | 
round with him, and make an inspection. He asked me to go round to see | 
the way in which they had placed the burners. I did not go,as I knew it 
was of no use. They were placed diagonally. There are 3783 lamps | 
lighted in Birmingham. My examination of them was from the 25th of; 
January in this year. The company stated that the burners were turned | 
diagonally because they could not turn them rectangularly with reference | 


Re-examined by Mr. CALVERT: These defects have been going on since 
1857. Mr. Hastings was an officer of the Staffordshire Company, and Mr. 
Parkinson of the Birmingham Company. I mentioned to both of them the 
defects. I also made reports to the borough surveyor. 

By the Cuatrman: I never communicated any of these reports to the 
gas companies, nor can I state of my own knowledge whether they were 
ever made acquainted with them. ‘ 

The CuatrmMan: You do not understand me. I am not speaking of 
general complaints. You, as an officer of the corporation, have taken mea- 
surements of the size of the flames, and you produce your reports upon 
them. Were those reports ever communicated to the gas companies? 

Witness : Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. G. L. Gibbons, examined by Mr. Toutmin Siru. 
I am assistant in the office of the borough surveyor of Birmingham. I 


size of the flames in the public lamps, and I did so with the last witness. I 
measured them in about 118 streets, in different parts of the town, and at 
various heights during different hours, and on different nights. I examined 
about 1060 lamps. Very few of them came up to the standard. I should 
say about 30. Those examinations were recorded in this book. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jones: I went with Mr. Latham 5 or 6 times 
between the latter end of January and the beginning of March this year. 
I know nothing of any complaints being made to the companies. I only 
measured the flames through the glass. 

By Mr. H. Luoyp: We took a certain district, and measured all the lamps 
in the street. The levels vary very considerably in Birmingham. I should 
say that Sherlock and Falcon Streets were among the low-level streets, and 
Great Hampton Road among the high ones. The hours at which we mea- 
sured the flames appear in the book. They were different times—between 
eight and twelve o'clock at night, and once as late as four in the morning. 
I never made any communication to the gas companies asking them to send 
some one with me. I have never been employed in measuring gas before. 

Re-examined by Mr. CALverT: The shops in Birmingham are closed 
about eight o’clock. I have been a surveyor many years. I reside in 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Edward C. Osborne, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 

I am a bookseller, and an alderman of the borough of Birmingham. My 
residence is at Edgbaston, and my shop at Bennett's Hill. At Edgbaston, I 
burn gas supplied by the old company; and at Bennett's Hill, by the Staf- 
fordshire Company. The two companies profess to charge the same price. 
At the latter place, I consume a large quantity of gas, usually coming 
within the scale of charge for a consumption of from 25,000 to 100,000 cubic 
feet. At my sesidenee f do not burn so much. When the collector of the 
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was an arrangement between the companies to add together the quantities 
consumed in such cases as mine, and to charge in accordance with the 
scale for the quantity consumed supplied by them both. There 
are three scales of _— depending upon the quantity consumed. In the 
account which I hold in my hand, which is for December, 1859, the con- 
sumption in my house was 19,300 cubic feet, and that was added to the 
amount consumed at my place of business, which exceeded 25,000 feet, re- 
ducing the ch of £3. 17s. 2d. by 9s. 8d., or at the rate of 6d. per 1000 
feet, and in addition to that there was the usual discount. I have no com- 


plain 

a 

the 6 or 8 months it has improved, but prior to that time it was very 

bad, and the quantity was frequently deficient. At times it is still deficient 

in quantity. I have no complaint to make now as to the illuminating 
wer. Ithink it would bea great advantage indeed to Birmingham to 
ve a third company, because it would introduce the element of competi- 

tion in the manufacture of gas which does not now exist. Smoke is a very 

serious grievance in Birmingham. 


by the Staffordshire Company. I believe at Plymouth, likewise, it is sold 
cheaper. I do not know the price at Walsall, but I have heard that it is 
cheaper. I know that in London the price is 4s. 6d. There have been 
two reductions of the price in Birmingham within the last 18 months, 


do it. Iam aware that the first reduction was before the establishment of 
the new company; but at that time there was a very important question 
pending between the companies and the corporation, and I believe that the 
reduction was due to that pressure. I am also aware that after the com- 
pany have obtained a certain interest on their capital they are bound to 
reduce their price, but it would appear that the accounts they publish are 
so imperfect, that it is utterly impossible to say whether they have made 
that profit or not. The statutory provision in that ct for a reduction 
of Brn would not be so beneficial as competition. hen the companies 
make a reduction we have no means of ascertaining from their accounts 
whether they could afford a larger reduction than they really make. I am 
not aware that they have exceeded their parliamentary dividend, but they 
have appropriated portions of their profits to manufacturing*purposes, and 
are now applying to Parliament for the purpose of condoning the applica- 
tion of £10,000 or £12,000 from the sale of residual profits applied to 
manufacturing purposes. I gather it from the fact, that they are now 
coming to Parli t to endeavour to make it a legal act. I saw that in 
print. I should think it was profits, but it is utterly impossible for me to 
say. The dividends which are published, are those they are entitled to 
under their own Act, but the accounts are so imperfect that we are unable 
to tell whether they have paid a larger dividend. They have for many 
years realized their maximum dividend, and have reduced the price to the 
public, but it has not been | ge gmp I know they are limited to 74 per 
cent. upon their new capital. 1 do not know that the new company are 
secking to make 10 per cent. before any reduction is made to the public 
I believe the price I now pay is 2s. 8d. per 1000. I do not know that the 
limit fixed by this bill is 4s. I am a shareholder in the new company, but 
not a director. They propose to manufacture gas of a much higher illu- 
minating power. I do not know at what it is fixed in the bill. Their price 
would be governed by competition with the other companies. No doubt 
the three companies might amalgamate; but I believe a clause is to be 
— into this bill empowering the Town Council to purchase these 
works. 
Mr. BurKE: Have you ever known in your experience a case in which 
Parliament has sanctioned a corporation to compete with a private com- 
in the supply of gas? 
itness : No. ; 
The CHainman: I understand that the Town Council of Salford are sup- 

plying gas in competition with a private company. 

r. BurKE: In that case they Save been obliged to buy up the works of 
the gas company. 
Cross-Examination continued: In my case, the arrangement between 
the two companies has been of advantage, but it is not so to the consumers 
generally. There are many consumers who are lighted by one company 
~~ and they are deprived of the advantage I have spoken of. 

he CHarrMAN: I understand that that is not brought forward to show 
an advantage to the consumers, but to prove the fact of a combination 
between the two companies. 
Mr. Burke: And I want to see how the introduction of a third company 
will interfere with that arrangement. 
Witness: It is an arrangement which merely benefits those who burn 
the gas of the two companies. 
By Mr. Jones: I do not think there is any lively competition between 
the two companies for private custom. I believe it is the expectation of 
the directors belonging to the new company that they will be able to fur- 
nish gas of a higher illuminating power. Iam not able to give any evidence 
on the question of gas generally. There have been many petitions presented 
to the Town Council in favour of this bill. Iam not aware how many 
signatures are attached to the petition from Edgbaston. There has been 
an agitation for cheap gas in Birmingham for 2 or 3 years, and some mem- 
bers of the corporation have taken a part in getting up the new company. 
I have taken forty shares in it; but it scarcely entered into my mind what 
amount of profit I should derive from them. The subject was before the 
public, and I, as one of the public, took shares. I think it will be some time 
before we get any dividend. 


Re-examined by Mr. T. Smrru: I do not know the price of gas at Wal- 
sall. I know the rates in Birmingham have been reduced very considerably 
during the last few months. The reduction has been equal to 14 per cent. 
I think twelve memorials have been presented in favour of the bill out of 
the thirteen wards. We all hope for large dividends for the money we 
have invested. There has been a meeting of persons interested in this sub- 
ject, and they were unanimously of opinion that the circumstances under 
which the present companies existed demanded that a third company 
should come in for the benefit of the town. They thought the gas bad and 
the price high. 
Mr. RictArps: I am told there has been no such meeting. 
Witness : I do not mean to say a town meeting. It was a large meeting 
of some 300 or 400 people. 
By the Cuarrman: I have no great complaint to make of the gas supplied 
at my residence, but until lately I have not been satisfied with the gas 
supplied to my place of business. Some twelve months ago, whatever was 
the size of the flame, we got no illuminating power. In my business of 
printer I —_ a good light. 

rd ENNISKILLEN: I believe the capital of the new company, as ori- 


By Lo 
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it to make as regards my dweiling-house, but I have had great cause of | 
int as to the quality of the light in my place of business. During | 


Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I believe that gas is sold cheaper at Walsall | 


| 
\ 


showing that, on a little pressure being applied, the company can afford to | 





Birmingham Company called 3 or 4 years ago for the account, he said it | ginally proposed, was £250,000, it is now to be £500,000. I took shares in |) 


the hope of getting a good dividend, which, of course, must come out of the 
inhabitants pockets, but I presume they will have something for what they 
pay. I should think some years will pass away before we get 5 per cent., 
that would amount to £25,000 a year. The new company propose to ex- 
tend their supply over a much larger area than Birmingham, and into some 
districts which at present have no means of obtaining gas. 


The Cuarrman: The memorials to the Town Council have been men- 
tioned, and I think it will be satisfactory if the committee had some evi- 
dence as to the number of signatures to these memorials, It would give 
them some notion as to how far the project was sanctioned by the in- 
habitants. There was some evidence on the subject from the town-clerk, 
but it was rather of a vague character. 

Mr. Richard Clark, examined by Mr. Toutsin SwitH. 

I am a land agent in Birmingham, and the valuer to the corporation for 
the purpose of assessment. 1 advise the council on all appeal cases. I 
produce a statement showing the number of steam-engines, boilers, and 
furnaces, in the different wards of the borough. [Statement handed in.] 
There are 724 steam-engines of high and low power, and 820 boilers con- 
nected with those steam-engines. The aggregate horse power of those en- 
gines is 6623 high power, and 3287 low power, making a total of 9910. 
There are 1013 furnaces of various descriptions, and 410 muffies, which are 
furnaces for annealing metal. There are 401 drying-stoves. The rateable 
value of the establishments containing these apparatus is £92,337, and the 
rateable value of the whole town of Birmingham, at the present time, is 
£982,912, so that these establishments represent a rateable value almost 
exactly ;ith of the whole. I have another table, giving particulars as to 
the habitable courts of Birmingham. I am not aware that Mr. Rawlinson, 
in 1849, made a report, in which he referred to the superiority of the courts 
in Birmingham for habitable purpose. 

Mr. Suir: Then, perhaps, you will follow me while I read that report, 
and say whether you agree with it. 

The Cuarrman: No that will not do. You see the witness says he does 
not know anything about it. You can get from the witness his own 
opinion, but we cannot have this report read. i 

Examination continued: There arein Birmingham 4103 courts, containing 
24,209 houses, and 1895 work-shops. None of those courts are lighted by 
gas as far as my general knowledge goes, and I think I should know it if 
it were the fact. I think that the introduction of gas into them would be 
advantageous in a police point of view, and also for the general comfort of 
the inhabitants. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Joyes: I believe the statement of the number of 
furnaces, &c., which I have put in, is produced in reference to a patent pro- 
cess which is proposed to be used by the new company. I can give no 
opinion to the committee that will be of service as to whether Siemens 
patent is applicable to these furnaces. 

Mr. George Henderson, examined by Mr. Toutmin SmitH 

I am the secretary and manager of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas- 
light and Coke Company. Our gas is made from Newcastle coal, and about 
5 or 7 per cent. of cannel. Our charge to all consumers is 2s. 9d. per 1000 
feet. The price does not vary according to the quantity taken. The com- 
pany pay 10 per cent. dividend upon their original capital, and 7} per cent. 
upon the new; that is the maximum allowed to us. The cost of gas into 
the gasholders, including coals, wages, fuel, and purifying, is 13d. per 1000 
— feet. We make no gas from any coal, except that which I have 
spoken of. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: Independently of the charge for gas we 
charge for meters. 1 do not know that meters are not charged for in Birming- 
ham. We charge 3s. per annum for a 2-light meter, 4s. for a 3-light meter, 
7s. for a 5-light meter, &c., which is rather more than 10 per cent. upon 
the original cost. We pay lds. 6d. - ton upon the average for coal, and 
24s. for cannel delivered at the works. We get 14s. per ton for the coke 
we dispose of. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: We are the only company in Plymouth 
at the present time. We bought an old company some 15 years ago. I 
think we did not buy it at 2 low price. I do not think it likely we shall 
have a new company in Plymouth. We reduce the price of gas noe | 
as we are in a position to do so, and there is no room for competition. e@ 
do not supply the dockyard; that is at Devonport, and is supplied by an- 
other company. At the present time we are getting £3. 7s. 6d. per annum 
for each of the public lamps. The quantity of gas we contract for is 4 
cubic feet per hour, and the lamps are lighted from sunset to sunrise. The 
company provide the lamp-posts, lanterns, and, in fact, everything, and 
light and extinguish. 

Lord DetameEre: Is there any arrangement made in your contract in 
reference to the size of the flame? ’ 

Witness: No, my lord; only as to the quantity of gas supplied per hour, 
which is not to be less than 4 cubic feet. : 

Cross-examination continued: We have put up some meters to the public 
lamps for our own satisfaction, in order to see whether we gave the quan- 
tity contracted for. We found that the consumption of those metered lamps 
exceeded the contract quantity. The corporation are satisfied with our 
proceedings. At Devonport the company do not charge the same for gas 
as wedo. Their charge at present is 4s. I think the difference in price 
arises chiefly from the difference in management and that we produce gas 
at a lower rate. Ihave not been in Birmingham recently. The cost of 
coal there, I understand, is somewhere about 10s.a ton. Judging from 
that I should consider that gas ought to be supplied at a cheaper rate than 
we are now supplying it at Plymouth, or than it has been supplied for 
many years past. Iam only speaking from the cost at which coals can be 
obtained; that is my only data. We made the reduction to 2s. 9d. at 
Michaelmas day; it had been 3s. before that. We have reduced the price 
from Gs. to 2s. 9d. in a period of about 7 years. Our reserve-fund is fully 
paid up. We are under the Gas Clauses Act. We reduced the price before 
we obtained our maximum dividend. We have never gone into the ques- 
tion as to whether we are compellable by law to make a reduction; there 
has been no pressure upon us. 

By Mr. Jones: The illuminating power of our gas is 13} candles. I do 
not know how many candle gas the local coal of Birmingham will yield. 

By the Commitree: Our mains are laid down in the roadway. There 
are some few instances in which they are laid under the pavement. We 
find it more convenient to lay them in the road, otherwise we should be 
obliged to have a double set of mains. I think whatever advantage may 
arise from laying them under the pavement would be counterbalanced by 


‘having two sets of mains. 


Re-examined by Mr. T. Smrru: There are several manufactories in Ply- 
mouth—two or three sugar manufactories and a soap manufactory. The 
demand for coke is not very large. At the time we commenced our opera- 
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tions, or got our Act of Incorporation, the old company were charging 9s., 
and we immediately reduced the price to 6s. 

By the Cuaremay: I think the old company’s operations were carried 
on very loosely, and without any regard to the cost of production. A great 
deal depends upon the rate at which gas can be produced. The cost of 
‘coal has been reduced of late years; but during the Crimean war we had 
ito pay a high price. Our company has been in operation 19 years, and, 
Jexcept at the time of the Crimean war, the price of coal has not varied 
more than 2s. during the whole of that period. 

Mr. Linez, examined by Mr. Toutmin Smitu. 

I am an inhabitant of Walsall, and the rate-collector and gas-collector to 
the Town Commissioners. They are the municipal authorities of the place. 
The Staffordshire ~“— mains reach us; we have also gas supplied by 
the commissioners. The Staffordshire Company charge 2s. 10d., 2s. 8d., 
and 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 2s. 10d.is for any quantity above 
25,000 and under 100,000 feet; 2s. 8d. for any quantity above 100,000 and 
under 200,000 feet; and 2s. 6d. for any quantity above 200,000 feet. The 
price charged by the commissioners is the same; but the company make 
out their bills for 3s. 9d., 3s. 4d., and 2s. 11d., taking off a discount, so as to 
reduce the price to that charged by the commissioners. There is a bond fide 
—— between the company and the commissioners. 

The CuatrMAn: Here is a case in point. One of the former witnesses 
was asked whether he ever knew of an instance in which a public body 
manufactured gas in competition with a private company. It seems that 
they are doing so at Walsall. 

Mr. Luoyp: No, my lord; the Walsall commissioners manufactured gas 
long before the company went into the town. 

xXamination continued: Walsall is 8 miles from Birmingham. The 
company’s mains are brought from Wednesbury, They came into Walsall 
in 1859, and their mains are laid alongside of ours in the public streets. 
Meters are supplied free both by the commissioners and the company. The 
coal we use is procured in the district, with some cannel from Newcastle 
and some Staveley coal; but I cannot say the price. The price of coke is 
15s. per ton, and there is a great demand for it in the neighbourhood. The 
commissioners light the public lamps. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: They find the lamps, and charge the 
Town Council 3s. per 1000. There has been an agitation of late on the 
subject. The Staffordshire Company’s works are at West Bromwich, 
which is 5 miles from Walsall. The commissioners were appointed in 1848. 
The company were asked to come in and supply gas. People were em- 
oq te to go round and get signatures, and it was understood that we were 
to have gas at half price. They supply many small houses. They could 
not do any business at all unless they charged the same price as the 
commissioners. 

By the Commrrrree: The price of gas was reduced to 3s. 4d., 3s., and 
2s. 10d. by the commissioners before the company came in. It was re- 
duced in 1859. Before that it was 4s. 8d. and a meter-rent. I cannot tell 
whether it was the 4s. 8d. price which brought the company there. They 
make a outside the commissioners district pay the full rates. The 
|price charged by the commissioners and the company has not always been 
the same. The company have stated that, if the price were reduced by the 
commissioners, they would go on reducing theirs until it came down to Is. 
|In some cases, they make the people pay the full price, and only allow 5 
|per cent. discount; and when that has been found out, and complaints 
|made, they have given the proper reduction. There is a bond fide and strong 
— between the company and the commissioners. 

r. WenstER: I appear, my lord, for the Walsall commissioners on 
another bill. Ido not appear in this one, and therefore I cannot take any 
mets but I think it right to say that, when our turn comes, there will be a 

ifferent version of things given as to the state of affairs between the com- 
missioners and the company. 

The Cuarrman: I think it will be quite time to hear you then. You 
cannot appear now as you are not a petitioner. 

Re-examined by Mr. T. Smrra: When the Staffordshire Company came 
in they charged 4s., which was more than our full price. The discount 
\they take off to reduce it to 2s. 10d. is as much as 20 per cent. 
| Mr. T. Smrrn: We have it in evidence, my lords, that the discount in 
Birmingham is only 5 per cent. 

The Cuatrman: The 5 per cent. discount in Birmingham is for prompt 
payment. 

Witness: The price charged at Walsall is a deceptive price, and does not 
represent the facts at all. 

Mr. Henry Smith, examined by Mr. T. Smirn. 

Tam a land agent and auctioneer and surveyor in Birmingham. I have 
an office in Temple Row, and reside in another part of the town. At my 
office, the Birmingham Company supply me with gas; and at my residence 
in Moseley Road, I am supplied by the Staffordshire Company. The con- 
sumption of gas at either place is under 25,000 feet; but when I pay, I am 
allowed to add both together so as to make up the quantity, and pay at the 
reduced price. [Accounts produced and handed in.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jones: The gas supplied by the Birmingham 
Company is very satisfactory. I do not complain of the quality or the 
quantity. Ido not object to the custom of the company allowing persons 
to add their accounts together. 

Mr. 7. W. Cooper, examined by Mr. T. Smiru. 

I am clerk to Messrs. Ryland and Martineau, solicitors to the bill. I pro- 
duce a list of the subscribers of the Birmingham Gas Consumers Company, 
which I have examined with the register. There are 280 shareholders. I 
have extracted from the borough rate-books the amount of the gross annual 
assessment of these subscribers. The rateable assessment of such as are 
within the borough is £63,234. I have also extracted the amount of the 
assessment of persons who have signed memorials to the Town Council, 
asking them to support this bill. It amounts to £168,908. I believe the 
total assessment of the borongh is £981,000, so that more than one-sixth of 
the ratepayers have petitioned in favour of the bill. There are 13 memorials 
with 3317 signatures. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I have read some of the memorials. 
They are particularly addressed to the heating apparatus. Ido not know 
how many men went about to get signatures. I know Mr. Sadler, the 
6 de he is a member of the Town Council. Ihave seen him here 

0-day. 





Mr. Robert Wright, examined by Mr. T. Sm1TH. 

I am an accountant of long standing and large practice in Birmingham, 
and for several years was membcr of the Town Council. The Birmingham 
Gas Company was established in 1819 and the Staffordshire Company in 
1825. The amount of the paid-up capital of the Birmingham Company is, 
£211,700 and of the Staffordshire £357,900. I believe that for several years 
they have paid the full amount of dividend allowed by their Acts. The 
maximum dividend of the Birmingham Company is 9 per cent. upon the 








old capital and 74 upon the new; of the Staffordshire, 10 per cent. upon 
the original, and 7} upon the new. I am aware of the form in which 
accounts of gas companies are usually made up under the Consolidation 
Act. I-was auditor of the Wolverhampton Company for many years. I 
have also had the opportunity of seeing accounts prepared by other com- 
panies and also by the Manchester corporation. I have examined the 
accounts filed by the litan companies. 

Mr. T. Smrru: Have the Birmin companies filed full accounts ? 

The Cuatrman: I think our going into this question is utterly useless. 
This evidence, I presume, is intended to show that the two existing compa- 
nies have not complied with the requirements of the Gas Act? 

Mr. T. Surru: That is the object, my lord. 

The Cuarrman: And that is a question now in dispute before the Court 
of Queen's Bench. It is a purely legal question, and we cannot go into it. 

Mr. T. Smrrn: There is only one other object, and that is to show that 
other companies have given fuller accounts. 

Mr. Denison: And what then? 

Mr. T. Suir: Jt is a very Me ee point. 

Mr. Denison: No doubt it is downstairs in Westminster Hall. ' 
The Cuarrman: You cannot call upon the company now to do more 
than the law requires. Whether they have or have not done so is evidence 

for a court of justice. 

Mr. T.Ssmrrg: Of course, after the decision of ne lordship, I shall not go 
into the matter; but I may state that the only legal decision at present is 
that they have not done so. 

Mr. Denison: I beg your pardon; there was a case granted on that very 

int. 

PeThe CuarrMaN: A noble lord has suggested that you might ask the wit- 
ness the question whether the accounts of the two companies were as full 
as others. 

Witness: They are not; of all the accounts I have ever seen, they are 
the most meagre and give the least information. I will put in accounts to 
show how the Wolverhampton Company make up theirs. 

By Mr. T. Ssurrn: This account is founded upon their return made when 
I was auditor. I have not been auditor for some years. The metropolitan 
and other companies are in the habit of substantially following my form. I 
have made an analysis of the accounts as to cost, revenue, and value of resi- 
dual products. I took, in the first instance, the metropolitan companies, the 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and Wolverhampton companies. The gross 
revenue of all the ee companies for the — ending June 30, 
1862, was £1,836,949. The gross expenditure in the same period was 
£1,333,305. The per centage of cost—that is to say, in order to earn this | 
revenue they had to expend 714 per cent. of their earnings. The cost of | 
coal was £707,783; and the residual products amounted to £310,183, or | 
an average of 474 percent. upon the cost of coal. The gross revenue of 
the Liverpool Company was £204,393, including £10,279 for meter-rents. | 
The expenditure was £137,652, being an average of 674 per cent. I am} 
not able to give the value of residual products there, as they do not give 
the cost of coal distinct from other outgoings. In Manchester the revenue 
was £161,416, with meter-rents; and the expenditure £106,570, being 66 
per cent. upon the revenue. Coals ‘cost £61,017, and the value of residual 
ee was £17,891, or 294 per cent. The revenue of the Bristol Gaslight 

ompany was £68,046, and their expenditure £51,406, or 78} per cent. 
The cost of coal was £20,555; residual products produced £10,993, or 534 
per cent. of the cost of coal. Wolverhampton Company—gross revenue, 
£25,902; expenditure, £17,141, or 664 per cent. Cost of coal, £7764, value 
of residual products, £6644, or 864 per cent. Birmingham Gaslight and 
Coke Company—revenue, £87,530; expenditure, £70,985, or 81 per cent. of 
the revenue. <As they do not state in their accounts the cost of coal or the 
value of residual products, I am not able to furnish any information on the 
subject. The Staffordshire Company—revenue, £147,288; expenditure, 
£107,447, or 73 per cent. Iam unable to ascertain the value of residual 
products. Birmingham possesses all the advantages which Wolverhampton 
has for the manufacture of gas, and something more, as I understand the 
residual products equal the price of coal in Birmingham. The result of that 
would be that coal costs nothing. 

Mr. Denison: That you do not know of yourself, and therefore I must 
object to it. 

y the CHarrman: I cannot say what the market price of coke or coal 
is there. 

Examination continued: I know that there is dissatisfaction in Birming- 
ham with the present state of things. I think there has been a general 
feeling throughout the town that there is a want of competition. No 
active steps were taken, till the latter end of last February, to get a new 
company. The circular convening the first meeting was dated March 20, 
1863. It was thought no remedy could be found except the formation of a 
new company. I saw between 40 and 50 persons, who are large consumers, 
on the subject. The desire for the new company was general. I have 
gone into the question of the manufactures and trades of Birmingham to 
show the increase there since 1801, in population and number of inhabited 
houses. Birmingham is a town which has no staple like some other towns 
in England. There are 770 distinct manufacturing trades in Birmingham. 
The number of employers engaged in them is 7835. There are a great 
many small masters. There are, in addition, 236 distinct businesses carried 
on, and 12,759 persons engaged in them, all of whom require the use of gas. 
This gives a total of 20,594 employers. In 1861 there were 59,060 inhabited 
houses. There has been an addition since then, and I estimate the present 
number at 62,800. The population of the borough in 1819, when the first 
gas company was established, was 102,528. In 1825,when the second com- 
company was established, the population was 122,827. Until the year 1841 
the parish of Aston Manor was included, though not in the borough; there- 
fore, you may deduct 4000 or 5000 from that number. Still, this shows that 
there had been an increase of about 16,000 between the establishment of 
the two companies. In the present year, the population within the limits 
of the proposed bill is 478,703, and the number of inhabited houses, 88,805. 
The population of the same area in 1825, was 167,339, showing an increase 
of 311,364. The competition, if there is any, is only within the limits of 
the borough. There are 163,000 people outside the borough supplied by 
only onecompany. The Staffordshire Company have not taken their mains 
within the area of Hales Owen and Sutton cold-field. The popula- 
tion of the suburbs, including Handsworth, Soho, &c., immediately outside 
the borough boundary, in 1825 was 130,901. It is now 362,345. These are 
all included in the bill, and a great deal more. They are all included in 
the Staffordshire Company’s district. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Desison: I do not know what time it was that the 
companies first issued their notice to reduce the price of gas. I am satisfied 
that the last reduction was announced after the present movement was 
goingon. There is no remedy for the grievance that exists but compe- 
tition. We want gas of a better quality and supplied at a cheaper rate. 
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do not think there is much complaint about the price. The price of gas in | production of 600 million cubic feet of gas per annum. With respect to 
Liverpool is about the same price as in Birmingham—being 3s. 5d. within | the Staffordshire Company the accounts begin in 1846, when the receipts 
the borough, and 3s. 9d. outside. The price in Manchester is higher. | were £45,129. Ten years afterwards, they were considerably more than 
There is an active competition in Leeds. The price in Leeds appears to be | double. In that year (1856) they were £99,810. In 1863 they were 
higher, but the accounts are badly kept. I do not think there is any com- | £154,964, and the probability is that the receipts will again have doubled 
— in Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, or Wolverhampton. I do not | in the next 6 years. I have made calculations as to the price at which gas 
ow what remedy the pending lawsuit will give us. ven if the com- ought to be supplied in Birmingham. In the first place, I assume the 
panies were to give us correct and intelligible accounts, I do not think that | works to cost £500 for every million feet of gas produced annually. One 
would give us the remedy we need, without competition. The object in million feet of gas will require 111 tons of coals, taking the yield at 9000 | 
having.a correct statement of accounts is to find, if possible, what the com- feet per ton; £500 per million feet amounts to £450 per 100 tons of coal, or 
panies pay for coal, wear and tear of plant, wages, &c., in order to know | £4. 10s. per ton. The leakage in Birmingham from new works ought not | 
the reduction they can afford to make in the price of gas. Iam not aware to exceed 10 per cent., so that 9000 feet should leave for sale 8100. I call; 
of there being any security against the proposed company entering into an it only 8000 feet, which is allowing 11 per cent. for leakage. The calcula- | 
“unholy alliance” with the old companies; but I hope the corporation will tion of profit from gas sold at 2s. per 1000 feet is this—1 ton of coal pro- | 
resist any attempt at amalgamation. I ama director in the new company. duces 8000 feet of gas, at 2s., is 16s.; cost of raw material for making 15-| 
Re-examined C Mr. Smita: The Leeds accounts are nothing like so candle gas, 1s. 3d. (whereas at present I believe it costs the company | 
meagre as the Birmingham accounts. ‘The dispute in Birmingham has nothing); working expenses per ton of coal carbonized, 10s. 6d.; total, | 
arisen principally from the quality of the gas supplied. I believe itisthe 11s. 3d. That leaves a profit, per ton of coal, of 4s. 3d. From calcu- 
intention of the promoters of the bill to insert a clause, in case their lord- _ lations I have made, I am of opinion that a new gas company could be) 
ships allow the preamble to pass, to the effect that uo amalgamation formed in Birmingham, and realize a dividend of 53 per cent. on the capital 
shall take place. by selling their gas at 2s. per 1000; at 2s. 3d. they would realize 8} per 
_ By the Cuairman: The authorized capital of the Staffordshire Company cent.; and at 2s. 6d.,11 per cent. In this calculation I assume that the) 
is £670,400; the called-up capital, £359,900: the authorized capital of the gas supplied would be of an illuminating power equal to 15 candles. In! 
Birmingham, £249,200; the called-up capital, £211,700. regard to the effect of competition in reducing the price of gas, I may in- | 
Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. T. Sara. stance the result of the establishment of the Great Central Company, in \| 
I am a civil engineer, and have given much attention to the statistics of London. Previous to its establishment, the two great companies supplying | 
gas companies. I have been employed by the corporation of Birmingham the City—the Chartered Company and the City of London Ney g spenae 
to inquire into the question of the lighting of the town. ‘There have been their gas at 6s. per 1000; but, immediately after the forming of the new 
two arbitrations in reference to the question; and I was appointed arbi- ¢™pany, they reduced the rate. In Lancashire the gas is of a much | 
trator for the corporation on both those occasions. No decision was arrived higher power than it isin the Midland Counties. Scarcely any town in| 
at; the whole of the time being spent in the discussion of preliminary Lancashire has a gas of an illuminating power of less that 20 candles; 20 | 
matters. No evidence was taken. An important question arose as to the ©Ndles is a very fair standard for the Lancashire towns. : 
price the corporation ought to pay for the gas consumed by the street- By the Cuarrman: The standard in London is 12 candles. There is 
amps. A question has since been raised as to the amount the corporation Competition at Leeds. Both companies there have a standard of 16 
owed the gas company. There has been a proposition on the part of the | candles. ' - : siesta 
corporation to pay £2. 10s.sto the company; but I suggested that the pay- Cross-examined by Mr Denison: I was engaged in connexion with the 
ment should not exceed £2: No fault can’ be justly attributed to the cor- Passing of the Metropolis Gas Bill in 1860. The complaint then made was 
poration for the neglect of payment. | that districting arrangements, without guarantees, had been made by the 
Mr. O’Mauixy said that the amount due upon the contract was paid by ©™mpanies. The bill as it came from the committee sanctioned those ar- 
the corporation up to its expiration, and the difference at present existing ‘agements. I have heard it called the Magna Charta of the gas com-| 
between the corporation and the company was owing to a disagreement Pnles. I have, on a previous occasion, stated that the gas in Birmingham 
which had arisen subsequently as to the price which the corporation ought | as an illuminating power of 16 candles; but that was quite an exceptional 
to pay for the gas they consumed. : uality. Ican account for that high standard. There is a peculiarity in | 
tir’ Luovp said thet during the contract everything was paid for accord- | the gas of the company. 1 will explain the test I made. In using bromine 
ing to agreement; and for the next six months everything was paid for at , it is necessary to add potash afterwards. The potash produces a con- 
the same rate; but afterwards the corporation stopped payment altogether, densation wherever there is carbonic acid present in the gas. I found 
and had paid nothing since. About a year and a half ago, the corporation | that out afterwards in experimenting upon some gas of the same com- 
made an offer of £2 a lamp, which the company refused, because they had P2Y- There was 1} per cent. of carbonic acid present. If I had made 
had an offer of £3. 3s. made during the negotiations. | ae mre = -_ r ayer a the power 4 candles _— 
ae : : : ~ ound that out in 1861. In the Artizan—an engineering journal— 
par enon contnned: ae lay considered, that the costo Sof have tated at Birmingham is supplied by two companies ¥ith gn of 
it—price is only nominal. The Staffordshire Company have a standard of an illuminating power of 15 candies, but I ought to have added thas that 
10 sperm candles; the other company have none at ah. The price of cas | WS the power before the absorption of the carbonic acid. I stated, in 
being 3s, 4d. makes the charge at the rate of 4d. per candle. The price of —_— _ soune 6 tee Lehben commnnies wens Sageytns one a 38 canton 
as at Liverpool of 20-candle illuminating power is 3s. 6d., or a little over | quay; bet now % 3 cule © Siivest Ging. the pe a? od plod 
rr per candle. In Edinburgh, the price of 32-candle cig ag ngs eae candles. I believe the Edinburgh companies use cannel coal. The Lan- 
Plymouth, the price is 2s. 9d is The vality shate fo ohh cus the aettnan ie. | cashire companies use cannel coal, which is obtained chiefly at Wigan. I 
mingham. The most remarkable contvant is where rich gas is supplied.  °" not aware that the two companies in Vlymouth have been amalga- 
Where the gas is very rich, the price per candle, which is the value to the | mated. In Leeds, one of the competing companies brought in a bill in 
consumer, becomes much less. I calculate coal in Birmingham to cost SONS, Sy Seen Oey tae weaned te eteny 56-cane gat, ond the other “yg vt 
10s. 10d. per ton. In addition to the coal which is used in the retorts, | aed Per obliged to - age he a a — I think anes follow the 
it is necessary to use an inferior quality of coals for heating the retorts, be- — ‘oe: - * ‘o- at note = te a pre more pew 
cause at Birmingham they sell all their coke, and do not use any as fuel. gear ce Allama ates Debwote Hho eeaptiiation aut Che eeenpanies 
A quarter of a ton of coals for heating the retorts costs 1s. 9d., which, | ved with Bag to the payment for the gas ep by the street- 
added to the 10s. 10d., makes 12s. 7d. Then the produce left after distilla- tained aa A Besa 7 per Bg SL prey val a we Seen 
tion is—one chaldron of coke for each ton of coal, which sells for 11s. 6d.; aon : > ge sistas Sb} 0 a ; 1e | “s by the ne 
tar and ammoniacal liquor I put down at only 1s., which makes 12s. 6d. for wag calgges Ti ee eee rage re pfews gp weet ye 
products, or within ld. of the cost of the raw materials. In London, the per lamp. believe, however, the company would have conceded the 
raw material costs 1s. per 1000 feet of gas more than in Birmingham. In | Meter system had ree hy 9 wiry agreed to meter every lamp. There was 
Manchester, cannel is used, which costs about 14s. per ton; and the products | ach conengntae - to quality at that time raised. . ” . 
do not yield more than 25 per cent. The accounts deposited by the Bir- | Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I have taken into consideration, when 
mingham companies make no subdivisions whatever of their receipts and | aking my estimate as the cost of producing gas and the price at which it 
expenditure; they are all lumped together. The method by which I ascer- | 89 be sold, all expenses incurred in the way of management, distribution 
tain from these accounts the proportion of receipts due to rental and resi- °f gas, salaries, and every other expense. The Wolverhampton Gas-Works 
dual products is by assuming an average price for the gas sold. I find in do not supply anything like so large a district as the Birmingham and 
this way that £100 received by the companies corresponds with the sale of Staffordshire Company. The mains belonging to the latter company pass 
* through mining districts, which doubtless causes increased leakage. In 


555,555 cubic feet of gas, and that the quantity of coal ired to produce 
that gas is 74 tons. Thon I take 74 he reg hy on. aneeting to 4 pre- the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton mining operations are also carried 


vious calculations, making £46. 5s. Hence it follows that £100 of gross | 00 to a very great extent. The mines are being worked out, and there | 
receipts consist of £68 on account of gas, and £32 on account of residual |™ay be danger of the mains sinking. I am not aware of the Birmingham | 
products. The cost of making the coal into gas, according to the working 244 Staffordshire Gas Company, some time ago, being held responsible for 
of economical companies, ought not to exceed 10s. 6d. per ton, which, in the damages occasioned by the leakage of their gas in consequence of the | 
addition to the 12s. 6d. for coal, makes a total of 23s. The 10s. 6d.includes | tound sinking. The cost of leakage varies very much in different places, | 
labour, wear and tear, salaries, and every current expense. My calculation _ but I think it would be easy to make a proper allowance for that. There | 
of profits for the year 1863, as regards the Staffordshire Company, is this:— | C40 be no doubt that the consumers suffer by having to pay a very high | 
The gross receipts in that year were £154,964. The expenditure, at 23s. | Price for their gas; and that the existing shareholders suffer because 
per ton on 79,341 tons of coal, is £91,242, leaving a profit of £63,722. The they derive no benefit from the misappropriation of the funds. I think, if; 
company’s accounts, however, show an expenditure of £108,784, leaving a the company wanted to add half a dozen new retorts, they ought not to) 
profit of only £46,180, or about £17,000 less than my calculation. In 1862, | PaY for them out of the profits of the year, but such expenses ought to be 
the gross receipts were £147,289, and the expenditure should have been Charged to the capital account. I am not aware that the ag ny f is | 
£86,723, leaving a profit of £60,566; whereas the company’s accounts show strictly prohibited from paying such expenses out of the profits, but I do 
a profit of only £39,842, or above £20,000 less. As respects the Birming- | 20t think it is at all according to the spirit of the Act of Parliament. 
ham Company, for the year ending June, 1862, the gross receipts were Re-examined by Mr. T. Smiru: The result of competition in London was | 
£87,531, and the expenditure should have been £31,538—profit, £35,993; | to reduce the price of gas. It was in the year 1860 that I discovered the | 
whereas the company only show a profit of £16,546, or less than one- | gas in Birmingham to be of an illuminating power of 16 candles. I) 
half. From the accounts furnished by the Birmingham companies, I | have made examinations since, and found the gas of an inferior quality. | 
am of opinion that the working expenses are on a most extravagant | In reference to the second arbitration, J am not aware that the companies | 
scale, and that sums of money have been devoted to the extension | ever offered any price for the gas they supplied to the corporation. The| 
of the works which ought properly to have gone to the reduction of | whole time—three months—was spent in useless discussions. The corpora- 
the price of gas. The gross expenses of the Birmingham and Stafford- | tion desired to have a meter placed to every twelfth lamp, the quantity of 
shire Company amounted to 72 per cent. of the gross receipts; those of the | gas so consumed, as indicated by the meter, to be considered as the average| 
Birmingham to 81 per cent.; while the expenses of the Wolverhampton consumption of each lamp,and the price to be fixed accordingly. That'| 
Gas Company, which is in a similar position to the Birmingham companies, | system oe been recognized by Parliament. In Portsmouth, the proportion | 
| fixed was 1 meter in 20; in Reading, 1in 12. The companies, r pice 
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amounts only to 64 percent. The figures, with equal care and manage- 
ment, ought to be the same. The consumption of gas increases at a much 


strongly opposed the proposition; and insisted that, if a meter were placed 
greater rate than the population. The population doubles itself in 30 | at every twelfth lamp, it should be so arranged that all the gas consumed 

ears; whilst the consumption of gas is doubled in 10 years. I have heard | by the 12 should pass through the one meter, thus giving at once their 
in this room that the capital of the proposed company is £500,000. I have | aggregate consumption. The corporation and the company, however, could 
assumed in my calculations that about £300,000 would be required for the ' not agree upon the point. There were other differences between them; 
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and the arbitration, which was intended to heal to a very great extent the 
differences, fell through after long continued and useless discussions. 
G. W. Stevenson, Esq., examined by Mr. CALVERT. 
T am a civil engineer, and have had much experience in the management 





the Halifax Gas-Works. I have heard Mr. Hughes’s calculations, and fully 
coincide with them. I consider £500 per million feet of gas a very liberal 
estimate for constructing new works. I made an estimate for the new 
works at Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the manufacture of 359 million feet per 


ham, the consumption of gas has increased very rapidly indeed; and I think 
there is a fair opening for the establishment of a new company. _The price 
now charged by the existing companies is much too high. I think 2s. 
would be an ample price for gas in Birmingham. I am aware that in Bir- 
mingham there is no practical opposition between the two companies. In 
Leeds, there is a very active competition, the result of which has beena 


| panies are paying the full dividends allowed by Parliament. The reduction 
in the price of gas in London during the last 10 years has been from 6s. to 
4s. The reduction has been the result of competition; and I have no doubt 
that the establishment of a new company in Birmingham would benefit the 
public, and prove remunerative to the capitalists investing their money in 
the undertaking. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dentson: The new works at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
have not been begun. I cannot tell by whom the company was got up, al- 
though I was the engineer. I am not aware that the companies in Leeds 
are charging different prices. I think Whitehaven is the only place where 
jthere are competing companies charging at different rates. I know that 
| the company that charges the lower price was paying a remunerative divi- 
| dend, and that the company charging at the higher rate do not do so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: The maximum price of gas at Halifax is 
4s.,and the minimum price 3s. 2d.; that is to say, 4s. for the small con- 
sumers, and 3s. 2d. for the large. 

By the CuarrMan: The illuminating power of that gas is about 14 can- 
dies. Coal is not considerably cheaper there than it is at Birmingham. 
We pay about 9s. a ton in Halifax; and in Birmingham they pay about 
10s. 10d. The corporation of Halifax bought the works for £7500, which 
was a very high price, as the works wore almost worthless. The capital of 
the corporation invested in the gas-works is very large in proportion to the 
gas made; and they are, therefore, not able to reduce the price of gas as 
| they otherwise would. The public lights they supply at cost price. Iam 

not aware that it is the intention of the proposed company to supply the 
| extremities of the parishes as marked on the map. I do not know that the 
| Birmingham and Staffordshire Company, supply those districts. I do not 
| know that the Staffordshire Company have 3 stations in addition to those of 
| the Birmingham Company. I think the works of the new company would 

be sufficient to supply the whole of the proposed district, and keep up the 

proper pressure at the whole distance. I do not know how many public 

roads the mains of the proposed company will have to pass through. 

| Re-examined by Mr. Catverrt: I have applied the experience I have 
| | gained from other places in the calculations I have made with respect to 
| Birmingham. 








Mr. Joseph Ryder, examined by Mr. Smirn. 

I am clerk to Messrs. Edelston and Williams, in Birmingham. Their 
| works are supplied with gas by the Birmingham District and the Birming- 
ham and Staffordshire Gas Companies. In paying the gas bills I do not 
treat them as separate accounts, but combine them together, and so get the 
reduction in price. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dentson: I expect the new company will supply 
gas at a much lower rate than the old companies. 

Mr. William Orme, examined by Mr. Samira. 

I am an inspector of nuisances for the borough of Birmingham. My chief 
business is to look after the nuisance created by smoke from the manufac- 
|tories. I have prepared tables for the years 1861, 1862, and 1863, contain- 

ing facts relating to manufactories, the number of visits I have paid, &c. 

The CHatrMan thought it quite unnecessary to prove that Birmingham 
| Was a smoky town. 

Mr. T. Smiru said he only wished to show the great benefit the public 
would derive from the adoption of the proposed scheme, by getting rid of 
the smoke. 

Witness: I have frequently had to complain to the proprietors of the 
enamel-works in Bradford Street, of the nuisance caused by their smoke; 
but since their adoption of the new gas apparatus I have had no occasion 
to complain whatever. 





Turespay, Marcu 15. 


Mr. C. Graham Cleminshaw, examined by Mr. T. Swiru. 

Iam a gas engineer. For several years I was engaged at Manchester. I 
reconstructed and had the entire management of those works. They are 
| the works from which the corporation now supply the city of Mauchester 
|and the surrounding district. About 900 million cubic feet of gas are sup- 
| plied annually. I introduced into Manchester the system of laying mains 

underneath the footways on each side of the streets. The plan has given 
very great satisfaction. The works at Manchester are equal to those of 
any of the large towns of England—not excepting Glasgow. When I first 
heard of the company whose bill is now before the committee, I declined to 
have anything to do with it. The reason of the alteration of my opinion is 
that I conceive gas can be produced in Birmingham at a very much less 
price than at present, by the introduction of a new system of manufacture, 
and other modes. I have examined the town and neighbourhood, and the 
spot upon which it is proposed to erect the works. I think the site is a 
remarkably good one. On one side is the railway, by which coals can be 
readily obtained; and on the other side is the canal. I think it would be 
desirable to lay the mains in Birmingham on the same plan as in Man- 
chester, because the necessity of breaking up the roads, for the purpose of 
putting on services, is avoided, and the reduction of leakage would be very 
great. Leakage arises not so much from the mains as from the service- 
pipes. By the adoption of this plan, the service-pipes would not be more 
than 8 or 4 feet in length, instead of extending half way across the street. 
| From my examination of Birmingham, and from my general knowledge, I 
should think there would be a demand for 600 million cubic feet of gas 








|annually. There would be a considerable increase in the consumption, if 
| the price were reduced. I have laid out a system of works and mains for 
j the town, and estimated the cost. My estimate 1s £260,000 for the works 
jand mains for the supply of illuminating gas in the borough; £#8,000 for 
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of gas-works. For the last few years, I have been almost entirely directing | 


annum. Those works would be about 2 miles from the town. In Birming- | 
ham, I believe the works are to be situated near to the great bulk of cus- | 
tomers, and, therefore, I think £500 would be an ample sum, considering | 
the distance from the works. There would doubtless afterwards be exten- | 
sions. I am not acquainted with the question of heating gas. In Birming- | 


| reduction in the price of gas. Notwithstanding the reduction, both com- | 





| the district beyond; £67,768 for the heating gas apparatus; and for meters, 
| &c., £40,000; making a total of £445,768. It is proposed to heat the re- 
| torts on the principle introduced by Mr. Siemens, which prevents the 
emission of smoke causing a nuisance to the neighbourhood. I have con- 
sidered the question of the position of Birmingham in reference to the 
facilities for obtaining coal, and the disposal of residual products. I find 
that coal is low in price compared with other places, and coke is of great 
value, owing to the large demand for metallurgical purposes. I esti- 
mate that illuminating gas could be sold in Birmingham at 2s. 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. That would be 14-candle gas. The price of coke 
varies. I have taken the cost of coal at 12s. per ton. My calculation 
of the cost of production, including fuel, labour, and purification, is 
21d. per 1000 feet; wear and tear, salaries, office expenses, loss in distri- 
bution, and interest on capital expended in meters, is 9}d., making a total 
of 3044. Deducting the value of secondary products, 17}d., leaves 13d., 
and adding thereto the interest on capital for dividends, makes a total 
of 2s. 4d. as the cost at which it could be supplied to the consumers. 
| At Manchester, the cost of cannel coal for the production of gas of 223 can- 
| dles, which is the average quality supplied, is 14s. 9d. The surplus coke 
which this cannel produces is worth 2s. 7}d., leaving the net cost of the 
coal 12s. 1}d., or 144d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The cost, after deduct- | 
ing the value of coke in Birmingham, gives above 1d. per ton in favour of | 
| that town. Deducting the cost of manufacturing gas, and the depreciation 
| in Manchester, which is 2s. 11/,d., from the cost in Birmingham, which is 
1s. 1d., the extra cost in the former is 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
average selling price in Manchester last year was 3s. 10d. Deducting this 
excess of cost (1s. 10d.) in Manchester over Birmingham, it is shown that 
Manchester could manufacture and supply the quality of gas to be supplied | 
in Birmingham (supposing the cost of coal and the value of coke to be the 

same) at 2s. per 1000. The circumstances which enhance the price in Man- | 
chester do not exist at Birmingham. 

Lord Detamere: DoI understand that what would cost 2s. 11d. in Man- 
chester would only cost 1s. 10d. in Birmingham ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Examination continued: It is proposed to lay the whole of the mains in 
the principal parts of the town, immediately under the footpaths, so that 
when once laid the streets proper will never be taken upat all. There will 
be no cross-mains, except when passing side streets leading out of the main 
streets. The mains on both sides of the streets will not be of the same 
size. My estimate is framed upon the assumption that the largest mains 
will be 2 feet in diameter. There appears to me a bond fide reason for the 
introduction of a new company in Birmingham. I have examined the 
accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the existing companies during 
the past year. In Manchester, the gross receipts amounted to £173,000, 
and the profit produced upon that was £70,000. In Birmingham, the gross | 
receipts were £234,800, and the net profits £49,515. In order to form a 
comparison of what they should be, if the works were carried on with as 
much care as in Manchester, I have added to these net profits £6972 as an 
increase in the reserve balance, and I allow for depreciation about £10,000. 
Then it would appear that, taking the price of gas in Birmingham and 
Manchester, the profits in the former, instead of being about £60,000 should | 
generally be from £100,000 to £120,000, supposing the works carried on | 
in the same way in both places. This shows that a large sum has 
been paid for gas in Birmingham for many years which ought not to have 
been paid, and that, therefore, competition is necessary. There are circum-| 
stances in the relative position of the land on which the works of the two} 

laces are built which contrast favourably for Birmingham. The land in} 
Manchester stands at £88,000, whereas the value of land on which these | 
works would be erected is only £9000; and reckoning the interest thereon, 
this makes a difference of 4d. per 1000 feet in the cost of gas. I have made 
experiments with Mr. Bramwell and Mr. Cowper which are very important 
—certainly the most important experiments I have ever witnessed with 
reference to the manufacture of gas. A large quantity of coal was placed 
in an upright retort, containing 34 tons—it was the common Staffordshire 
coal, worth ordinarily about 7s. 6d. per ton, and I believe the quality of the 
gas produced from this coal by the usual process would be about 8-candle 
gas. The experiments we made gave us from 16 to 16} candle gas, and if 
this can be accomplished it will be the means of still more reducing the 
price of gas. The estimates I have given are based upon the ordinary cost 
of manufacture. If the new system be carried out it will reduce the cost 
of the works and also the cost of producing gas, making it possible to supply 
it even cheaper than at the price 1 have given—2s.4d. I am only partially 
acquainted with Siemens’s regenerator. I have seen it in operation in 
various places, but it is not a matter particularly within my intelligence. 
It is proposed by the new company to make the gas for heating purposes 
by means of Mr. Siemens’s ovens. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: The heating gas is not to be conveyed 
in the same mains as the lighting gas. The pipes for the former will be of 
about 2 feet diameter. There are not to be two of these pipes under the 
footpaths in each of the streets. The heating gas is intended for manu- 
factories, which are generally in a particular locality. It is proposed to lay 
down only one main for this purpose, which will supply 1000 million cubic 
feet per annum,and upon that the estimate I have given is based. It will 
be laid with its various branches in the locality of the manufactories, which 
are likely to consume that gas. Where it is carried along the streets it 
will be underneath the main for the illuminating gas, so that there will be 
three mains in those streets in addition to the mains of the existing com- 
panies, and the water and other pipes. I laid out the Manchester works by | | 
myself 20 years since. I am not the engineer there now; Mr. Macfarlane 
is. I am not a gas engineer now; I am attending to my private business. 
That is engineering business. I am not doing engineering work now. I 
left Manchester 4 or 5 years since. The system to be adopted at Birming- 
ham consists of nothing more than the introduction of Siemens’s patent 
furnace for the purpose of heating the retorts. It would not require a great 
alteration of existing works to adopt that system for heating retorts. I 
have not gone into Siemens’s plan much myself. 

By Mr. Luoyp: The price of the public lamps at Manchester is 25s. per 
lamp per annum, exclusive of lighting. My calculation as to what that 
would be per 1000 feet would probably not be very correct. I should say 
it would be from 2s. 9d. to 3s. The lamps are supposed to burn from 2} to/ 
3 feet per hour—not al! night, as the lamps are put out during moonlight | 
nights at some periods of the year. The highest charge to small consumers | 
is now 3s. 6d.; during my time it was 5s. When speaking of expenses, I | 
was referring to the present time. The next price for gas is 3s. 5d., and the 
next 3s. 4d. Beyond the city it is 4s., 3s. 1ld., and 3s. 10d. The £78,000 
which I gave for the cost in the outlying districts of Birmingham is not for 
the whole of them. The funds of the company would not permit of their 

















supplying the whole district coloured on the map. I assume that £78,000 
is all they could lay out, and then they must stop. I have taken the value 
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of the land, the parliamentary and other expenses, &c., at £20,000. There 
are two works at Manchester. I do not know how many there are now 
at Birmingham. I did not make myself ss ip with that fact. Iam 
aware that the Staffordshire her om have three stations. The new com- 
pany are to have only one—at Saltley. The est distance from there 
to the end of Hales Owen would be 7} miles by the road. In reference to 
mains under the footways,I have considered the question of the 
in front of the houses. There are scarcely any. In going through 
the town with the surveyor, he stated the desire of the corporation to intro- 
duce that system of laying the mains; and, at the same time, said there 
would be no difficulty in the way. Iam not certain that there are any 
cellars that it would be necessary to go through. If there are, and the 
authorities conld not rid of them, we should turn out and avoid them. 
T have taken leakage into account. I do not think it would be consider- 
able. It would not be more than ordinary. If the mains were well laid, 
there would not be that tendency to leakage there usually is. I have not 
had experience in towns where there are competing companies having 
mains in the same streets. In Manchester there is nocompetition. I have 
had no experience of laying mains in mining districts. I have not been 
connected with gas anywhere but in Manchester. I was quite satisfied 
with the result of my system there. My leaving had not anything 
to do with the dissatisfaction arising from my system; the state of my 
health compelled me to retire. This is the first thing in gas matters that I 
have taken up since. I have not gone into the question with sufficient 
minuteness to give the cost of the mains per mile. I have laid out an ex- 
tremely elaborate system of mains throughout Birmingham, showing the 
length and weight. The price per mile, speaking from recollection, is £450 
or £500. I think it better to state more minutely that I have taken the 
whole system and the actual cost of laying these mains, and it comes out 
to the sum I have named. The exact sum for the borough only is £125,550. 
I cannot give you the number of miles. In saying that there is room for a 
third company, I mean that the price at whic 
the new company would increase the consumption—that there would be 
that additional quantity of gas burned. The receipts of the existing com- 


it would take twice the quantity in Birmingham to produce the light given 
in Manchester. The accounts of the companies do not show the quantity of 
gas consumed. The consumption in Manchester for the year ending June, 
1863, was 848,583,000 cubic feet. That is the quantity sent out as mea- 
sured at the station-meter. 

Re-examined by Mr. T. Sir: Whether it would be necessary to have a 
large main on both sides of the streets would depend upon the consump- 
tion. In the first instance, there would be a large one on one side and a 
small one on the other. 
main, 2 feet diameter and 5000 yards in length, a consumption of 1000 
million cubic feet of heating gas per annum. That will supply the manu- 
factories in one district of the town. Siemens’s patent has been known to 
the public for several years. There is no reason why the Birmingham 


wer of the gas supplied in Birmingham is 
from 10 to 12 candles; in chester it is 227. The way I estimate the 
Tice is to take the candle power. The supply of heating gas contemplated 
in my estimate would be sufficient for the manwfactories. 

By the Cuarrnman: There is a very large number of furnaces employed 
in Birmingham, where I anticipate this gas would be employed. The de- 
scriptions of furnaces are mufties, which are peculiar to Birmingham, and 
steam-boilers. The mains for this gas would not be laid through all the 
streets of the town. We only intend to lay them in certain districts in 
which these manufactures are carried on. 

The CaarrmMan: There has been put before the committee a return of 
the engines, muffles, and drying-stoves within the borough of Birmingham. 
There are 13 wards in the borough, and it appears from this return that in 
all of them except one these manufactories are pretty equally distributed. 
Look at the return, and tell me how it is possible to restrict your heating- 
mains to only a few streets, taking into consideration the situation of these 
works. They appear to be all over the borough except Edgbaston, 
Witness: They are chiefly placed along the canal side, and this one main 
would take a very large proportion of these manufactories. All those which 
are too far distant to make it economical to lay mains to them would have 
licences granted, so that they could manufacture the gas and supply their 
own premises. 

The Cuarrman: That leads to another question. As you have had ex- 
perience of gas in Manchester for some years, what in your opinion is the 
amount of consumption by one individual or manufacturing firm which 
would render it more to his or their interest to make gas than to purchase 
it ofa company? Do you understand? 

Witness: I do, my lord; but I can better reply in the case of gas for illu- 
minating than for heating purposes. I conceive that there is unquestion- 


it generally, the illuminating 


millowners in Manchester whose consumption amounts to £700 or £800 
||@ year, and those persons gave up their own works and bought gas of the 
corporation. But the cost of manufacturing gas by Siemens’s patent for heat- 
ing purposes is so simple and easy, and is attended with so little expense, 
that it does not apply to this particular gas. 

The Cnarrman: Then you think, though not desirable for a manufac- 
turer under any circumstances to manufacture gas for his own private con- 
sumption for illuminating purposes, it would be to his interest, if his con- 
— were large enough, for heating purposes? 

itness: It would be decidedly for his interest, particularly if he wished 
to supply himself with coke, for it is a remarkably cheap operation, and an 
easy one. There is a large quantity of coal put into one single retort, and 
not into one as usual in gas-works. 
By Lord FaversHam: If it should be absolutely necessary to avoid 
breaking through a cellar, which I cannot at all contem ».:.te, the mains 
would be carried further out into the streets. We should tie: go along the 
kerb. In Manchester, we used to go through the cellars. In the main 
streets there are kerb-stones, but not in the back ones. 
By Lord DeLamere: There is no great difference in the original expense of 
laying one or two mains, because in the latter case, we save in the cost of 
service-pipes. There is also a saving in the escape of gas. In a well-laid 
town the escape of gas should be under 10 per cent.; in other cases, it is 
often 20 or 25 per cent. 

Alderman Curtis, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 

I am an alderman of the city of Manchester, and one of the firm of Parr, 
Curtis, and Madley, machine-makers, employing from 1800 to 2000 hands. 
Tam also chairman of the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works. In conse- 
quence of filling that office, I have a knowledge of all the important circum- 








gas could be supplied by | 


mies as compared with Manchester are high, for the gas is so inferior that | 


It is calculated that there would be upon one > 


companies should not have adopted it. I believe it has been applied not | 
only in England, but also in France and at Madrid. I should say, taking | 


| towns the gas-works ought to belong to the corporation. 


| system of laying mains under the pavement is peculiar to Manchester. 


stances connected with the supply of gas in that city. The cost of coals 
and value of coke at Birmingham have been communicated to me, and also 
the estimated cost of the works and mains proposed to be established by 
the new company. I have calculated at what price gas could be supplied 
at Birmingham, supposing the Manchester system were adopted. The sel- 
ling price of gas in Manchester ave s 3s. 10d. per 1000 with an illu- 
minating power of 223 candles, and, using coal which would give an illu- 
minating power of 12-candle gas, could be supplied in Birmingham at 2s. per 
1000 feet, deducting the value of the coke, and allowing interest for the 
capital expended on the works, such works being erected on the most re- 
cent principle. We have frequently reduced the price of gas at Manchester. 
In 1859 it was 5s. per 1000, and it has been gradually reduced to 3s. 6d., 
3s. 5d.,and 3s, 4d. for small consumers in thecity. Beyond the city, we charge 
6d. per 1000 more. We uniformly give the high illuminating power I have 
mentioned. The mains are laid under the footpaths, which is very advan- 
tageous compared with the plan of laying them in the middle of the streets, 
as they formerly were. They were then very liable to injury from the 
heavy traffic, but they were much more liable to eorrosion from the moisture 
percolating through the paving-stones. As they now are, the flags form 
@ covering for them, and they do not corrode as they formerly did, and, 
therefore, last much longer. ‘This is particularly the case with the service- 
pipes, which are made of wrought or welded iron, and very liable to escapes. 
Since this plan has been adopted the leakage has been materially decreased, 
there being less heavy traffic over the mains, and less vibration. It is much 
more economical to lay the pipes under the footpath, because the great ex- 
pense after the mains are once down is in taking up the streets to lay fresh 
service-pipes. The mains being laid under the pavement, the service-pipes 
are shorter, and consequently the streets are less disturbed, but when laid 
in the centre of the road one half of the carriage-way must be disturbed to 
lay on a main, and it takes considerable time to settle again. I have heard 
an estimate of the cost of laying down works for 600 million feet of ge 
annually, and judging from my experience in Manchester, I think Mr. 
Cleminshaw’s estimate is a fair one. ‘The demand for coke in Manchester 
is not great—it is rather a drugthere. We have been sending coke in small 
quantities to Birmingham, notwithstanding the expense of wppeons and 
carriage, and we thought we could sell it to advantage there. The present 
price at Manchester is at one station 5s. and at the other 6s. 8d., showing 
an average of 5s. 10d. I understand the price at Birmingham to be from 
18s. to 20s. The accounts of the Corporation Gas-Works at Manchester 
are kept separate, and they show a considerable profit on the manufacture. 
The profit in 1863 was £55,804, after setting aside £12,666 for depreciation. 
We calculate that we have a profit of 10 per cent.on the ontlay. The 
works were established before Parliament put any limit on the profit of gas 
companies; but, seeing that of late years Parliament has insisted upon such 
a limit, the corporation thought it advisable to follow that course, and con- 
tent themselves with something like 10 per cent. for average profit. When 
the profit rises above that we reduce the price. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jones: The corporation supplies all the gas in 
Manchester. I think there is not more than one private gas-work left. 
There were gas-works at Chorlton-upon-Medley, a part of the city which 
supplied also Hulme. They belonged to a private firm, and the works 
were purchased by the corporation. My impression is that in all large 
I think it would 
be for the benefit of the inhabitants, if there were two large companies, | 
that the corporation should compete with them. Iam not aware that e | 
have been told that coal can be purchased in Birmingham for 10s. per ton; | 
but I have no further information than Mr. Cleminshaw has given me. 
At Manchester we use cannel, and a small quantity of coal and blende— } 





| what is called nuts, which is something like the slack of ordinary coal. | 


| tell what the coal would produce. 


| keep it as near to 22 candles as possible. 


able proof that it is better for a manufacturer to obtain the supply of gas | 
from the company than to make it himself. In many cases there are large | 





The amount of coal consumed in Manchester in 1863 was 6255 tons, and | 
the amount of cannel 75,969 tons. It is all mixed together, and I cannot | 
It is only when using a very high illu- | 
minating power of cannel, and the manager finds the gas is above the | 
standard, that his instructions are to dilute it. He-has instructions to | 
Ido not know what quality of | 
gas the coalin the neighbourhood of Birmingham will yield. Siemens's | 
patent has not been introduced into Manchester that I am aware of; cer- | 
tainly not in the gas-works. The corporation of Manchester wrote off last 
year £12,666 for depreciation. They take off 5 per cent. on the mortgage- | 
debt annually, which was originally about £400,000, by paying off that 
amount of loans. 
By Mr. Luoyp: The meters at Manchester belong to the consumers. | 
We have some few; if we supply them we charge a rent. | 
By the CuArrMAN: The loan was originally raised for the purpose of 
purchasing the gas-works. The works were established previous to Man- 
chester being a corporation, and at the time the government of the town; 
was in the hands of police commissioners. The amount of the loan was at 
the onset guaranteed by the township of Manchester. The city contains a} 
number of townships, and when Manchester tecame a city, we purchased! 
the works and supplied the whole of them with gas. We have had to bor- 
row sums of money from time to time, as we have extended the works, and 
we are now gradually paying them off. The total amount invested in the 
as-works is £540,000. We keep the profit as near 10 per cent. as possible. 
Ve reduced the price in 1859 to 5s.; in 1860 to 4s. Gd.; in 1862 to 3s. 9d.; 
and in 1863 to 3s. 6d. I have little doubt that we shall still continue de- 
creasing the price, inasmuch as we are getting the benefit of an improved 
system of carbonization. We have also erected much larger works, upon 
the most modern principles. Had our works originally been constructed 
upon these principles, we should be enabled to get the same amount of 


profit in disposing of the gas at 3s. and 3s. 3d. that we now get by selling 


it at 3s.6d. The cannel coal we use is from Wigan. > 

Re-examined by Mr. SmirH: The total rental last year was £147,422. 
The meter-rents in the city were £336, and beyond the city £41.17s. From 
my experience at Manchester, I have no reason whatever to doubt the 
statement of Mr. Cleminshaw. 

T. J. Bramwell, Esq., exarained by Mr. T. Suirn. | : 

I am a civil and mechanical engineer, carrying on business in Westmin- 
ster. I have paid particular attention to Siemens’s regenerating furnace for 
many years past. I am consulting engineer to one of the largest plate- 
glass companies—the British. Their works are at St. Helen’s, near Man- 
chester. [Witness described, by means of diagrams, the principle ot 
Siemens’s patent furnace.] I advised the gentlemen who are now managing 
the plate-glass-works, 2 years ago, to put up these furnaces, and they 
erected one for an ordinary furnace capable of containing 12 large pots of 
molten glass; and they were so satisfied with it, and found such an excess 
of power arose from it, that they pulled it down, and enlarged it so as to 
contain 16 pots. They have also built a furnace in which 18 pots are worked 
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with the greatest efficiency. They are now consulting with me as to con- 
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structing a still larger one to hold 20 pots. Each of these pots contains | transmission of the gas. I have never seen any mains laid for the supply 


about 7 cwt. of molten glass, and the heat required for them is tremendous. 
Ishovld think it is one of the highest heats ey oe for manufacturing 
purposes. The result has been a saving of half of t 
sence of smoke on account of the entire combustion. I have no doubt that 
these furnaces are applicable in all cases where great 
fact, no case occurs to me where they would not be useful for high tem- 
ceed Not only do they save the fuel and do away with the smoke, 
ut the glass is of a far better colour, for no earthy matters are flying about 
in the furnace to get into the pots, which are open, and thereby render the 
lass impure. Moreover, the pots, which are a large source of expense in 
manufacture of glass, and which frequently crack in the ordinary fur- 
naces, never crack in these, but simply waste away. They are made of 
fire-clay, and it is necessary to have a large stock of them, as they cannot 
be used before 6 months. They are worth from £3 to £5 each, and it is 
ve A within the last week that the manager has suggested to me the 
desirability of having them of double the thickness, asm these improved 
furnaces they do not crack, but only waste away. I attribute that to the 
absence of stray draughts in the furnace. When the furnaces are lighted 
in the ordinary manner, draughts of cold air come through on the sides 
of the pot, and crack it. No doubt they are also cracked with the 
actual heat. These furnaces are as perfectly under control as a gas flame 
inaroom. There is also a saving in the brickwork for the pur of glass 
manufacture, as it lasts much longer. Our large furnace of 20 pots is 


| Standing in a room without any chimney at all. I think the application of 


this system to retorts and ovens would be most suitable. It is one of those 
purposes for which I think it would be highly desirable. I am assuming a 
gas-work in other respects of the ordinary character with the usual re- 
torts, but in lieu of heating those retorts by a common fire, they should be 
heated hy the regenerating system. In those cases where there are large 
private works, I think it would be well to have the heating gas manufac- 
tured on the premises. [Witness produced a model representing in section 
one of the furnaces, and a plan of the gas-producer for making gas on pri- 
vate premises.] The coal is fed in large quantities and at long intervals 
through openings into a large chamber. Air is admitted through ordinary 
grate-bars, and the coal burns. The gas rising up through the unburnt 
coal becomes converted into carbonic oxide gas, and that gas is led by a 
pipe into the regenerator. Any carbonaceous matter may be burned in the 
urnace. Coke will do equally well, because it is not as if you were making 
gas for illuminating purposes—it is carbonic oxide. 

By Lord Detamere: It does not require any pressure to force the gas 
into the furnace. There is sufficient pressure obtained by its having to 
pass through the hot fuel; it produces an ordinary chimney draught, which 
is sufficient for the purpose. The gas gets cool in the horizontal pipe, and 
from that pipe it is delivered into the regenerator. 

Examination continued: This is the kind of apparatus we use at St. 
Helen’s, and it is the one proposed to be used for heating the retorts at Bir- 
mingham. Iam aware that it has been applied to gas-works in London, 
and is now in use at the Goswell Street station of the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany. The heat produced in the regenerator is capable of regeneration in 
the nicest possible manner. Gas obtained by any means can be equally 
well used in the regenerator. I propose that the coal should be operated 
upon in large masses—of, say, 5-ton charges, either in the ordinary hori- 
zontal ovens, such as used for making coke, or by preference in the vertical 
ovens patented by Mr. Siemens. That patent is entirely distinct from the 
regenerator. I should heat the vertical ovens by means of the regenerating 
system, and in that way distil off the coal put therein. The reason for 
adopting that mode would be that, dealing with 5 tons instead of 5 cwt. 
charges in the retorts, and charging once in 48 hours instead of once in 6, 
the labour will be less costly. Further, it is the mode by which gas of 
a high illuminating power has been produced from an inferior quality of 
coal, and, moreover, after the illuminating gas of such high power has 
ceased to come off and the gas is no longer useful for illuminating pur- 
poses, what does come off is eminently useful for heating. It would not be 
a gas of the kind and quality which I have been speaking of, it would be a 
different and far better gas for heating purposes. In fact, it would have 
this advantage, that the regenerators could be smaller, inasmuch as there 
would be less weight and bulk of gaseous matter to heat up. The coke re- 
sulting from coal so treated, instead of being the ordinary gas coke, would 
be coke approaching the quality of foundry or locomotive coke, hard, sono- 
rous coke of greater value than the other. And it is for the cheapness of 
the plant and of labour, the capability of producing a high illuminating 
— of gas from coal, and the effectiveness of producing good coke, that 

propose the heating gas should be made in the apparatus, instead of in 
ordinary retorts. The vertical ovens, which I have spoken of, are chambers 
from 15 to 20 feet high. They are charged with coal from the top, and 
delivered of coke from the bottom. They are surrounded at the sides by 
flues, in which circulates the gas produced by the regenerative system. I 


|| do not think there is any practical difficulty in delivering the heating gas. 
|| can state most positively that it will be highly valuable for almost all 


purposes where heat is required. The heating gas can be delivered at 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. I have made estimates with respect to the gas-works 
at Birmingham, and I consider that works to produce 600 million feet of il- 
luminating gas per annum, can most certainly be erected for £135,000, 
allowing liberal prices in every respect, assuming that the parliamentary 
expenses, &c., are confined to £20,000. I have not gone closely into the 
question of the cost of delivering the illuminating gas, but 2s. 4d. I con- 
sider to be a reasonable price. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: Mr. Siemens has two patents, but I 
have no interest in either of them. I cannot tell the date of the patent for 
heating gas. I have heard that there was a gas explosion in Paris, but I 
am not aware that Mr. Siemens has suffered from it. Mr. Siemens’s invention 
has been carried into operation in London and St. Helen’s. It is only carried 
on there on a small sulle. I believe that the Chartered Company tried it 
at the Westminster station, and I have heard that on trying it they desisted. 
Ican speak, from my own knowledge, of the apparatus being in use at 
Russell's tube-works, at Wednesbury, and at the enamel-works in Birming- 
ham. I shall be surprised to hear that it is not on a scale commensurate 
with the size of the works. Where the works are very large, I think it 
would be desirable to have the apparatus for the production of the heating 
gas upon the premises. In that case, they would use the kind of heating 
gas made by the producer, and not the kind of gas to be transmitted by the 
company. The greatest distance that I have known between the place 
where the heating gas was produced and the place where it was supplied 
was from 50 feet to 80 feet. The largest size of main or pipe through 
which the heating gas is to be conveyed would probably be about 18 inches 
or 2 feet in diameter. I cannot tell the course the mains will take. The 
pressure necessary to convey the heating gas to the places required would 
be from 8 to 9 inches. I do not know what leakage there would be in the 


e fuel, and a total ab- | 
heat is required; in | 


of this gas. Those that Isaw where the gas was in use were not laid; the: 
| were upin the air. In Birmingham they would be under the footway. 
have not considered the question of leakage; but I have an opinion about 
it, which is, that the gas being taken in very large quantities, the leakage 
from the service-pipes will be, to a very great extent, done away with. I 
' should recommend turned and bored joints. I cannot give a correct che- 
mical analysis of the heating gas. I have only a general opinion u it. 
I cannot state what quantity of carbonic oxide is contained init. I have 
no reason to suppose that the amount of the deposits in the mains will be 
greater than that contained in the mains of the illuminating gas. I have 
no opinion as to what is the amount of hydrocarbon in the ing gas, 
except that it will not be worth while to use it for illuminating purposes. 
I cannot say, within my own knowledge, whether it has been used exten- 
sively on the Continent. It is stated to be in use in 32 furnaces at Paris, 
and I am not aware that it is not used at half somany. Heating = at 
present being produced at the Chartered Gas Company's works the 
refuse coke—something between coke and breeze, which is not fit to sell, 
except at a very low price. Ido not know that the invention has ever 
been carried into operation by any company in England to supply the 

ublic. Heating gas could be supplied to the public at 6d. per 1000 feet. 

assume that the price of the coke would cover the e: of making. 
ae of the coke depends upon the nature of the coal that is 
employed. 

By Mr. Luoyp: I have never made any pute as to the storing 
of heating gas. I have always taken it straight from the place where it is 
generated to where it is used. 

The Cuarrman: Do you know any particular instance in which this 
heating gas has been stored in gasholders ? 

Witness: No. The gas made by the producer is very large in volume, 
and not like the gas made for transmission or storeage. The operation of 
making gas by the producer converts the whole of the fuel into nothing but 
ash and gas, and does not leave the manufacturer encumbered with coke. 

Re-examined by Mr. T. Situ: The gas produced in the manner proposed 
would be useful for all those purposes for which manufacturers now used 
the high-priced illuminating gas. 

Charles Wm. Siemens, Esq., examined by Sir W. ALEXANDER. _ 

I am a civil engineer, resident in London, a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of England, and a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. I have 
heard the descriptions of the regenerator and vertical furnace given by Mr. 
Bramwell, and they are perfectly accurate. The dates of my various 
patents are 1856, 1857, 1861, and 1863. The earliest patent was the regene- 
rator. Previous to 1856, 1 had tried to apply regenerators to other pur- 
poses, but that is the date of the first application to furnaces. The patent 
in 1857 was the producer; the one in 1861 was an improved producer, and 
the application of double regenerators—one for the gas, and the other for 
the air; and in 1863 was the vertical furnace for producing high illuminati 
and heating gas. The regenerating furnaces have been largely em loyed 
in this country. The following are among the principal users:—St. Helen’s 
Company; Lloyd and Summerfield; Messrs. C. and F. Osler; and Messrs. 
Chance Brothers, at Birmingham; Stevenson and Company, at Glasgow; 
and Powell and Rickett’s, Bristol. I have also supplied the enamel-works 
at Birmingham with a furnace. Vertical furnaces were invented for the 
purpose of making illuminating and heating gas. The gas uced by the 
vertical furnace is of a greater illuminating power than that produced by 
the ordinary method. Five or six tons of coal are as much as ever I used 
for the purpose of experiment in my retorts. ‘The gas remaining after the 
subtraction of the best gee is better adapted for heating purposes than the 
rich illuminating gas. The gas, according to my plan, is to be distributed 
by a separate main. The rich illuminating gas is like the cream, and the 
heating gasis like the milk. The illuminating gas will be purified in the 
usual way; but with the heating gas, a much simpler and cheaper process 
would suffice. According to the best experiments that have come under 
my notice, 27,000 cubic feet of illuminating gas represents the product 
of one ‘ton of ordinary coal. I have furnaces at work where, by means 
of the regenerators, a saving of 30 per cent. is effected, and others in 
which a saving above 50 per cent. is effected, owing to the nature of 
the work to be performed, and the temperature which is to be attained. 
The manufacture of glass requires a very considerable degree of heat. The 
quicker the glass is made, the better is its quality. There is no in- 
strument at present to indicate with sufficient accuracy the very high 
temperature I have attained by the aid of the regenerator. The gas fit for 
heating purposes can be applied as effectually by the regenerator as any 
other gas made in a separate producer could. [ am of opinion that 27,000 








cubic feet of gas will represent 1 ton of coal; and that the could profit- 
ably be supplied at the rate of 6d. per 1000 feet. If it could be delivered at 
that price, 1 am of opinion that there would be a great demand for it in the 
neighbourhood of manufacturers. I have met with peculiar difficulty in 
Birmingham in the application of my furnaces, owing to the factories in 
Birmingham being generally very much confined for room. There has 
been in many instances very great difficulty in finding room for the pro- 
ducer. Another difficulty arose from the fact of the production of gas 
being an additional operation, which, in such works as the Messrs. Chance’s, 
was of no great consequence, because at such extensive works there was 
always a sufficient number of intelligent people to superintend the two 
operations—the furnace and the production of the gas; but in very small 
works, the whole of the direction being in one hand, the production of gas 
was very often neglected. A large factory, with ample space, might be so 
arranged as to supply the smal! manufacturers in the vicinity. The town 
will undoubtedly be benefited by using heating gas instead of fuel, as there 
will be an effectual cessation of smoke; and, in addition to that, the streets 
would be relieved of the inconvenience of the conveyance of coal to the 
manufactories, and the drawing away of ashes and refuse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have heard of a slight explosion taking 
place, but it was of no consequence. Tht gas which is produced in the 
ordinary producer is carbonic oxide, to a considerable extent; but the gas 
with which it is proposed to supply the town of Birmingham is very nearly 
of the same chemica! constitution as the ordinary lighting gas. The gas pro- 
duced in the ordinary producer contains the elements of atmospheric air; 
that is, nitrogen and oxygen in a combined state. ‘The gas is in itself not at 


further addition of atmospheric air. The gas so produced would be very 
bulky, and would not be applicable for distribution in the town. The 
heating gas which we propose to distribute in Birmingham is of a v 
concentrated kind. It contains no light and no combined oxygen wo 
speaking of. It may contain as much combined oxygen as ordinary gas 
} contains, but not in any large proportion. 

Mr. Burke: How is it that you form this heating gas, unless by the ad- 
mixture of atmospheric air? 








all explosive; but an explosive mixture can be formed by — it with a}’ 


low does it differ from the illuminating gas? }/ 
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Witness : The gas with which we intend to supply Birmingham is vir- 
tually the same. The manufacture of the gas would be very profitable. 
The existing companies would be under considerable difficulty in applying 
the principle, because they would have to destroy their furnaces and take 
down their retorts, in order to build furnaces of this kind in their place. I 
am aware that gas companies are constantly making alterations and in- 
creasing their furnaces. My patent has been in existence since 1856. I 
have not shown the advantages which would result from the application of 
my principle to any other companies. It is not my practice to do so. 
Several orders have been received, and I have executed them. There is 
only one application that has been made by a gas company in this country 
for an apparatus for heating gas-retorts. That was the Chartered Gas 
Company. They availed themselves of it on a small scale. . They tried it 
2 years ago; but they have not gone on, from their experience of it, to adopt 
it on a larger scale. The Paris Gas Company, after trying it, have adopted 
it on a large scale. The new company have offered to apply my patent. I 
have made no arrangement that they should have the exclusive monopoly 
of my patent in Birmingham. Companies are generally the last people 
in the world to adopt new inventions. The distribution of heating gas has 
never been tried on a large scale. We do not propose to extract from the 
coal the same amount of gas for illuminating which we should if we con- 
fined it to illuminating purposes alone. Every ton of coal that we consume 
will not give us the same amount of gas for illuminating purposes that the 
company would obtain by manufacturing upon the ordinary principle, but 
the gas would be of a higher illuminating power. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: The Chartered Company have 2 furnaces, and have 
had them in operation nearly 2 years. They have in operation, I think, 
altogether about 80 furnaces. The Staffordshire coal ordinarily produces 
| from 8 to 10 candle gas, but I produce a 16-candle gas by the mode of heat- 
|ing I have adopted. I propose, if there is an ample demand for both gases, 
| to produce about one-third of the rich illuminating gas and two-thirds of 
heating gas; but if the object is to produce as much illuminating gas as can 
be produced of good quality, I would go to one-half. I was in Paris last 
year. I stood right in front of the furnace where the explosion took place, 
and was not hurt in the slightest degree. 

Re-examined by Mr. Smiru: The explosion arose from the negligence of 
the workmen employed. There is not any more danger in manufacturing 
= according to my system than that adopted by the other companies. 

as-furnaces are not my only occupation. My chief attention has been 
directed to the manufacture of telegraphic instruments; and I have also 
been employed in the consideration of the subject of steam navigation. 
Old companies are the last people to adopt modern improvements. 

Sir Charles Fox, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 

I am acquainted with Mr. Siemens’s patent. Mr. Siemens was my assist- 
ant for 4 years. Though some of his speculations did not succeed and I lost 
money by them, I have never met with a more honourable man, and one 
whom I could trust with greater confidence. I think the plans which have 
been laid before the committee are of the highest importance. In com- 
paring the proposed works with the ordinary gas-works, I cannot see any 
difference between them in point of safety, and I think the economy will 
be very great. There is no doubt on my mind that the heating gas can be 
| sent through the pipes. An inferior kind of coal can be employed in pro- 
| ducing the gas for heating purposes. I think the introduction of Mr. 
Siemens’s patent for producing heat by the regenerator process is one of 
the greatest things of the day. I think it will be applicable to almost every 
kind of work where high temperature is necessary. In the manufacture of 
steel it has been applied extensively. I paid a visit to Styria, in December, 
last year, for the purpose of looking into the question, and found there a 
large number of makers using the scheme produced before the committee. 
|I have also seen it used in other parts of the world. I have examined it 
well, and applied my scientific knowledge in order to verify the results 
which have been alleged. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I cannot say I have ever conducted any 
gas-works; but I have lighted the city of Rome and the city of Valetta 
with gas. My people were there. I undertook the contract, constructed 
| the works, and laid the mains. I have no connexion with this new com- 
| pany. There is no doubt about the gas being transmitted through the 

ipes. 








By Mr. Luoyp: I cannot tell the specific gravity of the gas, nor its che- 

mical constituents. 
an Luioyp: But that is rather relevant to the safety of sending it through 
the pipes. 

Witness: I cannot see any danger ia it. 

Mr. Alfred Upward, examined by Mr. CALVERT. 

I am manager of the Chartered Gas Company, in Goswell Street. I 
make use of Mr. Siemens’s patent at those works. I have one furnace sup- 
plying two beds of retorts. I have found the experiment satisfactory. I 
find economy in the use of it, and cleanliness; and approve of it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The economy consists in fuel. I use 
Mr. Siemen’s producer for heating 12 retorts. I use in the ordinary retorts 
about 33 per cent. of our coke; in using Mr. Siemens’s furnace, [ use about 
20 per cent. of rough breeze. The cost of constructing the apparatus is 
considerable. I have a very good opinion of the plan, and have worked it 
out successfully. I cannot speak as to the increase of illuminating power. 
The apparatus we use is for heating retorts; not for the manufacture of 
heating gas. 

Re-examined by Mr.CAtvert: Want of space is aa impediment in trying 
experiments of this kind. If it were tried upon a large scale, it would 
produce economy. I should recommend its adoption in new works. We 
produce gas by the rough breeze, and we heat the retorts from that gas 
instead of the ordinary coke. 

Mr. E. A. Cowper, examined by Mr. T. Smrru. 

I am an engineer, and am familiar with Mr. Siemens’s patent in practice. 
I have seen itin operation for smelting iron in glass, enamelling, and an- 
nealing furnaces, and in a variety of manufacturing processes where great 
heat is required. In glass-furnaces manufacturers save from 42 to 4) per 
cent. of the fuel. They can burn fuel of a cheaper character, and produce 
glass cleaner and of a better colour. I have seen it work perfectly satis- 
factorily in enamel-works. The average illuminating power of the gas 
made by Mr. Siemens’s apparatus is about 164 candles. I consider that 
two-thirds of the gas so produced would he useful for heating purposes. I 
think it would be “ good milk;” not “skim milk.” It is of a better quality 
than is now being supplied. The companies will have no difficulty in distri- 
buting the gas. It can be sold profitably at Gd. per 1000 feet. The gas 
which is obtained from the producer is carbonic oxide, hydrogen gas, car- 
buretted hydrogen, a little bicarburetted hydrogen, a little carbonic oxide 
mixed with nitrogen. Let me explain the theory fora moment. The air, 
| wliich is composed of oxygen and nitrogen, in combination with the fuel 
produces carbonic acid, which in its passage onwards produces carbonic 








oxide—that is to say, the carbonic acid takes up more carbon, thereby de- 
termining the gas which is capable of being burned, because it is capable of. 
taking up some more oxygen. The gas for heating purposes is better than 
the rich gas. I can testify, from my own experience, as to the advantages 
glass manufacturers and others would derive from the adoption of this 
principle of heating. I consider the adoption of the system in Birmingham 
would be regarded as a public boon, and would be the means of preventing 
any smoke in the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jones: In winter the consumption of the gas 
would be about three times as much as in the summer. The supply of heating 
gas would be uniform throughout the year. We could make arrangements 
to get rid of our surplus illuminating gas. We could sell it for heatin 
purposes. The illuminating gas at present supplied is very poor, as far as 
can judge. I have not examined the gas supplied by the Birmingham Com- 
pany; but I know others that have. I lived in Birmingham 10 years. 

Re-examined by Mr. Smrru: If the retorts are heated at a high tempera- 
ture they produce a better quality of gas than when the retorts are heated 
slowly. When coal is distilled at a low temperature it produces a good deal 
of oil and tar. If there is much surplus illuminating gas it can be used 
for heating purposes. ‘ 

Mr. Baugh, examined by Mr. CALvert. 

I am manager of the enamel-works in Bradford Street, Birmingham. We 
use at those works Mr. Siemens’s producer and regenerator. There is great 
saving in fuel and in labour. We save about 50 per cent. in fuel alone. 
There is a great advantage also in regard to cleanliness, there being no dust 
or smoke, We can produce a much whiter enamel since we have adopted Mr. 
Siemens’s patents than we could before. We have an entire command over 
the heat. Persons living in the neighbourhood of Balsall Heath suffer very 
much from smoke. Since we have used Mr. Siemenss patents we haye not 
had any smoke. I think the establishment of ,a competing company in 
Birmingham would be a good thing for Birmingham. 

Mr. Win. Ryland, examined by Mr. 'T. Smrru. 

I am manager to Messrs. Elkington and Mason, in Birmingham. We 
consume very large quantities of gas. In 1863 we consumed 4} millions. 
We do not use gas in our show-rooms, in consequence of its impurity. We 
use Gore's stoves for melting the silver, the fuel of which is exclusively gas, 
and have found it to answer well. If we had gas cheaper we should use it 
for fuel. If we were to use gas we should save a great deal of room and 
get rid of the smoke, which is a most abominable thing. We should save 
also the accumulation of ashes. 

Dr. George Lloyd, examined by Mr. CALvErt. 

I am a member of the firm of Lloyd and Summerfield, carrying on busi- 
ness in Birmingham. I have had experience in Siemens’s patents with 
regard to heating gas. We have used it for the purpose of melting glass, 
and the results have been perfectly satisfactory. We save fuel, and have a 
better command over the heat. We have used the patent for 3 years. I 
believe that the heating gas would be cf great value to Birmingham. We 
save 50 per cent. in the quantity of coal by using Mr. Siemens’s patent; and 
instead of paying a price of 12s. a ton we can now use coal at 6s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The whole area of my works may be 
about a quarter of an acre. The introduction of the producer entrenched 
greatly on my limited space; and it was a consideration whether I could 
spare the room or not. The producer occupies a space of about 30 feet long 
and 15 wide, or thereabouts. I cannot tell the amount of gas that that will 
enable me to produce. 

Mr. John James Russell, examined by Mr. T. Smiru. 

I am a manufacturer of wrought-iron tubes. My works occupy about 34 
acres. The results of the producer and regenerator have been perfectly 
satisfactory. There is a great saving of labour and expense, and the men 
can work with greater comfort. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jones: I have used heating gas since 1861. I 
carry on my business at Wednesbury. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lioyp: I have 11 producers altogether, and 
5 furnaces, I do not use the whole of the producers at once. 

The CuarrMan: As an ordinary rule one producer would be sufficient 
for one furnace? 

Witness: No; because I have to make arrangements for repairs. 

Mr. Brown, examined by Mr. T. Smrru. 

Iam foreman at Mr. Russell's works, and am familiar with the working 
of Mr. Siemens’s patents. A great saving is effected in every way by their 
use. 





WerpNEspAy, Marcu 16, 
Mr. Sydney Harvey, examined by Mr. T. Surra. 


I have been engaged for nearly 30 years as general manager to Messrs. 
Rigby, contractors, of Westminster. 1 have had great experience in carry- 
ing out large contracts, both for Government and public companies. I 
superintended the execution of the gas-works for the Great Central Company, 
under their contract with Messrs. Rigby, in the year 1850. That contract 
was for the supply of all the works appertaining to the manufacture of gas 
at Bow, as well as for laying mains from Bow to the City, and also through- 
out the City. Those works were calculated for the production of 320 million 
cubic feet of gas per annum. The contract included the erection of the 
retort-house, purifying-house, wet and dry lime purifiers, vertical and 
horizontal condensers, gasholders, and, in fact, everything complete for the 
manufacture of gas, as well as the mains for its distribution. The cost of 
the works for the manufacture was £45,000. I did not calculate at the 
time what additional outlay would be required to enable them to produce 
700 million cubic feet per annum, but I know that it was estimated that by 
an expenditure of an additional £25,000 they could be enlarged sufficiently 
to produce the quantity. The mains comprised in the first place the laying 
of a large one from Bow Common to the City boundary, a distance of about 
two miles and a quarter. That large main connected the manufactory with 
the City. The leading mains were laid in the carriage-way. They varied in’ 
size from 14 to 20 inches. The smaller mains in the City were laid under 
the footways, and to these the services were put. They varied from 2 to 5 
and 6 inches in size. That was the novelty of the system then adopted, and 
the services were not taken from the large main, which, in the City of 
London, is frequently at a considerable ye Of course there were many 
difficulties, owing to the work having to be done at night, and the extra- 
ordinary traffic in the streets; still we managed to lay 64 miles of main in 
60 days. The preparations for laying the mains were made in the day-time, 
but the work itself was principally done at night, as there was an express 
stipulation with the Commissioners of Sewers not to break up the streets by 
day. We began the work late in July, and by the first week in September 
we had gas in the mains. It was only in subordinate streets that the ground 
was broken up during the day. The aggregate cost of laying these mains 
was about £43,000, and their gross weight something like 5500 tons, in pipes 
varying from 2 to 26 inches, the cost averaging a little under £8 per ton. 





The total amount we received was about £88,000. Ihave heard a calculation 
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as to what would be required for the Birmingham works. I understand that 
the engineer’s estimate is to make 600 million cubic feet per annum. The 
works would comprise two retort-houses, each about 220 feet long by 45, and 
I reckon they would cost £7500 ; 336 retorts, in 42 beds of 8 each, £9500; 
4 sets of purifiers, containing 4 purifiers in each set, and the 2 buildings to 
cover them, 90 feet by 45 each, £8500; 5 gasholders, each of 120 feet 
diameter, constructed on the telescopic principle, to rise 50 feet each, 
£39,000 ; and there are some auxilia: ous such as steam-engines, meter- 
houses, and some other matters, which would cost about £5000. The total 
cost, allowing for contingencies, is £75,000. That is entirely exclusive of 
mains; it is for the works for manufacturing gas, and without the price of 
land. I have not included edge-runners, water supply, and test apparatus. 
Mains in the yard are included in part. The gate-keeper’s house, the stores, 
men’s room, coal-shed, boundary wall, railway in the yard from the wharf, 
roads, and drains, and the formation of the surface are not included in my 
estimate. I should think £34,000 would be a very large sum for those 
things, but I cannot speak positively. I estimate the mains in this case at a 
somewhat higher rate that in the case of the Great Central Company, because 
iron is dearer now. Ishould say that for £10 per ton we should be prepared 
to execute them. £120,000 would therefore be the cost of 12,000 tons, which 
I understand to be the quantity which it is concluded would be required. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurkE: I do not know that the estimates 
given before Parliament, in the case of the Great Central Company, were 
largely exceeded. I know that we had to receive something more. 1 am 
not aware that, by reason {of the proximity of the mains to the houses, the 
Great Central have had to pay £35,000 for damage arising to a house in 
Wood Street. I know there was an explosion there through the gas escaping 
from the main. It was a main laid under the footway close to the house. I 
do not remember that Mr. Croll, who was the contractor with the company 
for the supply of gas, had a quarrel with them subsequently ; nor that he 
complained of the bad manner in which the mains were laid. I know there 
was a quarrel, but I do not know that it was made a distinct subject of com- 
plaint by Mr. Croll that he had suffered in his contract because the mains 
were so imperfectly laid. 

By the CHarnMAN: The estimates for the Great Central Gas- Works were 
not for the construction of ordinary retorts ; they were retorts constructed on 
what I believe was designated as Mr. Croll’s system. In my estimate for 
the Birmingham works, I have taken clay retorts of a similar kind to those 
we fixed for the Great Central Company. I have not estimated upon the 
understanding that the company would put up the vertical retorts of Mr. 
Siemens. I have not paid special attention to Mr. Siemens’s plan, but I 
should apprehend it would be cheaper than the other. I am not prepared to 
say what would be the difference of cost. I have not examined the question 
at all as to the difference between Mr. Siemens’s plan and the other. 

By Lord FaversHam: the leading mains for the Great Central were 
carried through the middle of the streets, and there was a side main on both 
sides. The latter were generally laid close under the flags. 

Mr. T. Smrrx proposed to recall Mr. Bramwell. 

The CHArRMAN said the difficulty in his mind was this, that the promoters 
had stated that they intended to use retorts of Mr. Siemens’s principle, and 
they then called a witness, who had only estimated for retorts upon the 
ordinary principle. 

Mr. T. Smith said they had shown that the difference would only be 
£3500; but if the committee would recall Mr. Bramwell, he would make 
the matter clear. 

Mr. Bramwell recalled, and examined by Mr. T. Smrru. 

My estimate of £135,000 was for gas-works of the ordinary construction, 
with ordinary retorts, heated in the ordinary manner, and capable of producing 
600 million cubic feet of illuminating gas per annum. I then added that 
to heat those retorts by Mr. Siemens’s regenerating furnace, it would 
involve an extra cost of £3500, but they would still be the ordinary retorts, 
In my estimate of £135,000 I have included matters which Mr. Harvey has 
not, among which isa sum for land and parliamentary expenses, amounting in 
|all to £34,000; so that when he is speaking of £75,000, it is of that which I 
| have put down at £135,000, less £34, and my ‘estimate exceeds his by 

£26,000. The £135,000 does not include Siemens’s regenerator, but the 
difference of cost would more than cover that. I then gave an estimate for 
the extra plant required to deal with 100,000 tons of coal per annum, to 
make illuminating and heating gas by the use of vertical retorts; and that 
I have stated at £75,000. I should Tike to explain the discrepancy between 
the £75,000 and the £135,000. It is this, that a variety of matters, including 
oe gpen yd expenses, roads, &c., would not be increased by an increase of 
ulk, and the bulk itself would be of a less costly character. 
Mr. Joseph S. Keep, examined by Mr. T, Smrrx. 

Tam a merchant in Birmingham. I am also a director of Elliott’s Yellow 
Metal Sheathing Company. It is a very large ee and does a great 
deal of business. The works are at Selley Oak, in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham. We have put up one of Siemens’s gas producers and regene- 
rators for two mufiles. It has been in operation nearly twelve months, and 
the results have proved highly satisfactory. One great advantage is that we 
have no discolouring of our wire—we are large wire-makers. ‘There is also 
a great advantage in the process of annealing. We were formerly in the 
habit of paying for gas £200 to £300 per annum simply for lighting pur- 
poses, e have also paid some thousands per year to the gas companies for 
coke. We put some old works we had into operation to make our own gas, 
and whether the company were annoyed at that or not Ido not know; but 
they refused to supply us with coke, and on our applying to know the 
reason, they assured us they had not sufficient to supply us with any. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison : This happened about eighteen months 
ago. There was a correspondence between us on the subject. Ihave not 
got it with me, as I had no idea that I should be called as a witness till this 
morning. JI am a director of the new gas company, and I told our solicitor 
this morning that I could give evidence about the coke. We arenow buying 
it at various places—we get some from the Birmingham and other gas 
companies, e gave something like £1 per ton for it about twelve months 
ago. I do not know what the price is now, but I believe it is about the 
same. We make our own gas, and the products are so valuable to us that 
we could almost afford to give the gas away for the sake of the coke. Our 
works, I should think, are not larger than this room. Iam not able to say 
how much gas we make in a day, or a week, nor how much coke we make. 
We make all the gas we require. Your company laid down a special main 
for us, and we paid for it. Iam not able to give any detail of the amount 
we paid for it. 

Henry Smith, Esq., examined by Mr. T. Surrn. 

I am a justice of the peace for the county of Warwick, and also for the 

borough of Birmingham. I have been twice mayor of the borough. I am 














not a shareholder in the new, or any other gas company. I am well ac- 
quainted with Birmingham, and the class of trades carried on there. They 
are chiefly metal trades, and in carrying them on, gas-furnaces, muftles, and 
ftoves are almost invariably required. I am myself a manufacturer and 








brass-founder. Ihave seventeen casting-furnaces of my own for melting 
brass, and am about to erect more. My stoves are heated by coke and coal. 
We use gas for soldering metal. We are about to put up a steam-engine. 
If gas could be had at a sufficiently low price, and supplied with regularity 
of a proper quality and quantity, I think I should use it in almost every 
case in which I now use coke for melting-furnaces, steam-engines, and for 
the application of varnishes —7.¢., for lacquering—it would be equally useful 
for japanning. I heard it stated yesterday that heating gas could be supplied 
at Gd. per 1000 feet, and supposing the quality was good, it would 
answer my ese at that price. I consider that the application of gas 
fuel for coal fuel would be a great advantage to me and other manufacturers 
in Birmingham. It would also be a benefit to the public, as they would get 
rid of the nuisance of smoke. I think competition in the supply of gas is 
desirable ; there is no sign of it at present in Birmingham. Its advantages 
would counterbalance the inconvenience occasioned by the breaking up of 
tlie streets to lay down fresh mains. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BuRKE: As one of the public, I do not think I 
should object to the corporation competing with the gas companies. If it 
were necessary, in order to establish a fair and proper price, that the cor- 
poration should purchase the works, I think they should have power to do 
so. No doubt, in the first instance, it would not have been fair, but the 
companies have had the works in their hands a long time, and I think their 

rofits have been ample. I have never known an instance in which Par- 
iament has sanctioned the principle of competition between a corporate 
body and a private company, nor do I know that it is sought in this case, 
I should think that the price quoted by the new company of 2s. 6d. for 
illuminating and 6d. for heating gas per 1000 would be remunerative. I 
should like to see those prices put into the bill—that would be the safest 
course ; but I am content to take my chance. 
Mr. C. H. Adames, examined by Mr. T. Smiru. 

I am a large manufacturer in Birmingham. I make wrought hollow 
ware, frying-pans, &c. I have seen Siemens’s patent in operation, and I 
thought at one time of employing it in my works. The reason I abandoned 
my intention was that I heard this company proposed to supply the manu- 
facturers with gas, and as I should save some space, I thought it better to 
wait and see whether they could supply me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: I use coal and breeze in my works. I 
have space for the erection of Siemens’s apparatus, but I can employ that 
space more profitably. 

Mr. Edward Peyton, examined by Mr. T, Smrru. 

I am a manufacturer of metal bedsteads in Birmingham. I have 5 
steam-engines and 20 stoves, which are heated with coal. I have con- 
sidered the advantage of using gas. I do not think, in my case, it would 
be profitable, because the consumption of fuel is not sufficient to pay the 
expense. If heating gas could be supplied at 6d. per 1000 feet, I should 
think it advantageous. I pay for Durham coke 24s, and 25s. per ton, and 
for spongy soft coke 19s. and 20s. ‘The latter is coke obtained from the 
gas companies, 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurkE: I cannot say whether it would be worth 
while to pay more than 6d. per 1000 feet for lighting gas. I should like 
its supply at that price to be secured by the bill. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: The soft coke is quite unsuitable for many purposes, 
but [ use both. For some purposes the soft is preferred. 

Mr. George Gore, examined by Mr, T, Smrrx. 

I am an analytical chemist, residing in Birmingham. I am not particu- 
larly acquainted with the trades of the town. I have invented and taken 
out a patent for a furnace for the purpose of fusing metals and other pur- 
poses where great heat is required. ‘I'he fuel required for that furnace is 
gas. No other fuel will work it. I have supplied about thirty of these 
furnaces to manufacturers during the last six or eight months. It is speci- 
ally useful for jewellers, electro-platers, melters of metal, such as gold, 
copper, brass ; for glass, enamels, silver, ores of nickel, &c, The advantages 
of using gas in furnaces for melting precious metals are cleanliness, absence 
of smoke, freedom from dust, great uniformity of heat, the regulation of the 
temperature, and recovery of the metal that may be spilled. 1n the ordinary 
furnace, if a pot of molten metal cracks, the metal runs among the ashes. 
and is very difficult of recovery, which is not the case when gas is used. i 
have known cases in which metal of great value has been spilled. At Messrs, 
Elkington’s, not long ago, there was a case in which forty ounces of silver 
was spilt. In my furnace I can command an intense heat, in a small space, 
sufficient to melt cast iron. I have received numerous applications for the 
use of my furnace. It has no regenerator attached to it. I expect my 
customers would use the gas of the new company. At present they are 
using the high priced gas supplied by the old companies. 

itr. Wm, Aitkin examined by Mr, T. Srru. 

I was for many years connected with one of the largest brass-foundries in 
Birmingham. 1 was superintendent of the manufacturing processes, and 
made myself very familiar with the application of heat in them. The fuel 
used is coke andcoal. In the furnaces we employed there were accidents 
constantly. Ifthe pots cracked and the metal was spilt, it could be only 
partially x ecovered. I have considered the application of gas for the same 
purpose. Jifferent metals require different applications of heat. They vary 
considerably, ‘The temperature required to melt brass and copper is 
about 2000°. There is no difficulty in melting iron with gas. Platina 
requires the highest temperature; I cannot say what it is, as I have 
had no experience. I have seen Mr. Gore’s furnace in use, and con- 
sider it is a valuable invention. Brass-founders are more numerous than 
any other single trade in Birmingham; there are more than 170 of them. 
In almost all the manufacturing trades of the town gas can be advantageously 
used as a fuel, and if supplied of good quality and at a cheap rate would soon 
supersede all other kinds, It would answer to pay a somewhat higher price 
for the heat obtained by it than for its equivalent in solid fuel, I know a 
case in which a manufacturer was melting 360 ounces of silver when the 
crucible broke, and he lost 40 ounces among the ashes and the brickwork 
of the furnace. None of this would have been Jost if he had been using gas. 
Another advantage in using gas is, that it is so completely under control, is 
so clean, and free from smoke and dust. 1 should say that it would be 
specially useful in lacquering stoves, blow-pipes, and annealing furnaces. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps : I speak only with reference to illumi- 
nating gas. I do not say that manufacturers would use heating gas if it 
cost them more than coal; it would, perhaps, answer their purpose to pay 
the same. 

By Mr. Luoyp: The manufacturing trades are situated pretty generally 
all over the town. 

Mr. 7. J. Bateman, examined by Mr. T. Smrru. 

I live at Castle Bromwich, six miles from Birmingham, and am an archi- 
‘tect and surveyor. It ison the Midland Railway, in the parish of Aston. 
It is not lighted with gas; the inhabitants desire that it should be. Water 
Orton is two miles further on the same line of railway. That place is not 
lighted with gas. The railway-station is lighted with oil-lamps, The line 
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there erosses on the leyel of the road, and it is very desirable there should 
be a good light. The place is laid out for building operations. 3 
Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I do not know that the Staffordshire 
Company take powers in their bill now before Parliament to light Castle 
Bromwich. The population of that place is about 800, and Water Orton 
about half that number. There are about 150 houses at Castle Bromwich 


any application having been made to the Staffordshire Company to supply 


Some discussion arose as to whether the last-named place was not within 
the limits of the original Act of the Company; and upon a subsequent in- 
vestigation it 6 that it was so. 

3 Mr. William Sunderland, examined by Mr. T, SmitTH. 

I live at Aycock’s Green, about four miles from Birmingham, on the 
Great Western line. A great number of people live there, and the popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing. They have no gas there at present. e 
introduction of gas would be a great convenience to the inhabitants, and to 
the railway-station also. I know Solihull. There is no gas there, either in 
the houses or at the railway-station. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: Aycock’s Green is within the power of 
neither of the companies. The population is perhaps 1500. 

? Mr. Benjamin Arthurs, examined by Mr, T. Smiru. 

I live at Sutton Coldfield. The town of Sutton is within the parish of 
Sutton Coldfield. There isa gas company there, and also a district, formed 
under the general Lighting and Watching Act. I am secretary to the 
inspectors of that lighting district, but have nothing to do with the gas 
company. Complaints are made in Sutton as to the supply of gas—as to 
its insufficiency, but particularly as to its quality. I do not know the 
candle power. The public lamps are lighted from about an hour after sunset 
tillone o’clockin the morning now. We pay:€3 per lamp per annum, finding 
the lamp-posts ourselves. Complaints have been made that the light is not 
continued through the whole night. It has been understood that the com~- 
pany has not gas enough to supply them. I have a minute which will show 
that. [The minute was produced and read.] The price of gas to private 
consumers is 7s. 6d. per 1000. Areduction has been made since Michael- 
mas; the price before then was 8s. 4d. We want cheaper gas. I live a 
quarter of a mile from Sutton. The company do not supply us out of the 
town. Building is rapidly increasing there. I should think there are no 
less than 200 acres laid out for building plots. There is a railway from 
Birmingham, having seven trains each way every day. 

By the Commrrree: I have no shares in this new company, nor do I know 
that my neighbours have. 

Cross-examined by Mr. H. Luoyp: I have heard of complaints made for 
some years. Our commissioners have never applied to the Staffordshire 
Company to light Sutton, because they know they have not the means 
of dving it; they do not come in the parish. We have never asked them to 
come, I do not know whether the works of the new company would be 
nearer to us than the works of the Staffordshire. I do not know any reason 
why one company should not supply Sutton as well as the other. A gentle- 
man, who is a gas consumer, showed me a piece of piping he had taken 
down. He could not burn the gas in the house. The pipe is choked up 
with impurity. : 

Mr. Ricuarps : I suppose it is naphthaline. 

Mr. H. Luoyp : No chemist has ever discovered what causes naphthaline, 
or how to prevent it. 

Witness : Owing to the advantage of access by railway, Sutton is now 
becoming a favourite suburb of Birmingham. The number of inhabitants 
is very much increasing, and wef will me a vastly greater amount of 
~ * + ee no doubt, if we could get gas cheap, the use would be increased 

ve-fold. 

_ Mr. A. Ryland, the solicitor for the bill, produced the contracts men- 
tioned by Mr. Cleminshaw as to the purchase of land. He said they were 
conditional on passing the bill. 

This closed the promoters’ case. 

The CuarrMAN : I think it would be convenient, and perhaps may lead 
to some shortening of the proceedings, if I should state at this stage the 
effect produced upon the minds of the committee by the evidence, as far 
as it regards Mr. Siemens’s patent. It is that they consider that the sale of 
gas for heating purposes, manufactured in Mr. Siemens’s vertical retort, is 
entirely a matter of experiment ; they have not received any evidence to show 
that it has ever been done at any other place. We cannot, therefore, form 
any judgment as to whether this experiment is likely to succeed or not. If 
the promoters are allowed to go on with their bill upon other grounds, to 
which I shall presently advert, I do not think there is any objection to their 
being allowed to try the experiment; but we cannot form any opinion as 
to whether it would be likely to be remunerative to the company, or bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of Birmingham. We, therefore, wish to say that, 
in considering our decision on the main question, we shall not be in any 
way influenced by the evidence given to usas to Mr. Siemens’s patent. With 
respect to the proposal to manufacture illuminating gas in a new manner, 
according to the manner which has been explaitied, I do not think that is a 
question that it is at all necessary for us to enter into. We assume that, if 
the company get the bill, for their own sakes they will manufacture the 
gas of as good quality and as cheaply as they can, and we do not see why 
they should not use any means which science has placed at their 
disposal for that purpose. We, of course, give no opinion as to whether 
it would be better to use the old or the new method; that is 
for their consideration. I, therefore, throw it out to the counsel 
for the opponents. The point we have to decide is a very narrow 
one. The question is, first of all, whether upon the whole it is desirable 
that a competing company should be introduced into the town of Birming- 
ham; whether there has been evidence to show that the two present 
companies are in point of fact one company, and that they do not offer those 
advantages to the town which are to be derived from competition ; and 
whether, on the other hand, the advantages which are likely to follow from 
competition are, or are not, counterbalanced by the disadvantages which 
would arise from having the streets interfered with by a third company in 
laying down their mains. I hope, therefore the learned counsel for the 








opponents will understand that, in giving our decision in this case, we shall 
put out of our minds altogether the whole of the evidence with respect to 
| the patent. 


and no manufactories. Many of the houses are small, I never heard of 


Mr. Denison said he was much obliged to their lordships for that expres- 
sion of opinion, and would confine himself to latter questions. The Bir- 
mingham Company and the Staffordshire Company were both opposing the 
bill, but in slightly different positions—the Birmingham Company with no 
bill of their own, the Staffordshire with a bill, coming after this, but not in 
competition with it, for extending their district. It had been arranged that 
he (Mr. Denison) for the Birmingham Sepeny hee say what little there 
was to say in introducing the case, and probably Mr. Hope pe ys Mr. 
Burke, would address the committee at the end of the case on behalf of the 
Staffordshire Company, 'and on grounds peculiar to themselves. The bill sub- 
mitted to their lordships had several objects. The first of those objects was 
to decide a lawsuit, now pending, in favour of the ey If they 
looked at the date of the formation of the company, they would find it 
coincided with the breaking down of the first attempt at arbitration, and 
with the beginning of the second arbitration. The arbitration, or attempts 
at arbitration, it would be remembered, arose in this way: it was arranged, 
by letters on one side and resolutions on the other, that the price of gas 
supplied to the corporation should be regulated by arbitration ; that arbitra- 
tion commenced in 1862, and had been dragging on till late in 1863 in the 
manner described, The leading witnesses, or nearly all the leading wit- 
nesses, on the part of the promoters, were members or officers of the 
corporation, so that he was not putting it too high in saying that 
this was in substance a corporation bill. The corporation were, if not 
the fathers, the godfathers, at any rate, of the bill, if it was the 
case that the origin of the bill coincided in point of time with the 
dispute about the accounts; and if it was the case that the corporation 
were the godfathers of the bill, then he was entirely justified in remark- 
ing that the primary object of the bill was to settle a pending suit in favour 
of the corporation. That was nota position in which _ could come and 
recommend themselves to the consideration of a parliamentary committee. 
He was quite aware that there had been cases in which the existence of a 
suit had been a reason for passing a bill. The distinction was this: If they 
came before a parliamentary committee and said the affairs of a town were 
thrown into such endless confusion by litigation that it could only be 
remedied by Parliament, Parliament would take that case and decide it in 
such a way as it thought fit for the benefit of public interest; but where 
people came before Parliament with a bill hoping to settle a quarrel in their 
own favour, they were generally told ~~ must wait till the rights were 
determined by the proper courts of law. ‘The promoters of the present bill 
came to Parliament in order to override a decision of the Queen’s Bench, 
about which, as one of the witnesses had said, they were uncertain, and to 
get the suit decided in their favour. If the corporation were in the right 
they would get a reduction of price, and did not want a bill; if they were 
wrong they ought not to be able, yee mee to override the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench. In either point of view they were premature, by at least a 
year, in coming for the bill. A complaint had been made by the promoters 
as to’the discount allowed between the two companies, but no witness could 
say that that did any harm to any one. 

The CuatrMan: I do not think it was brought forward with the object 
of proving that it did any harm, but that there was a combination. 

itr. DENISON was quite aware of the object for which it was brought 
forward. His learned friends were either, on the whole, better or worse for 
the existence of the arrangements between the two companies. They brought 
forward witnesses to tell these things by way of proving that there was what 
they called combination between the two companies, and to that extent there 
was; but when they had proved combination between either gas or railway 
companies, there was the further question behind—whether the public, on 
the whole, were the worse for it. It was one of the advantages of combina- 
tion, and they came there avowing that to that extent they did combine. 
On the question of price he would speak afterwards; but, so far as the public 
could be benefited by the operation of only one company in a district, they 
did benefit them, and also gave them the benefit, as would be found, of the 
existence of two companies. The arrangement for the reduction of price 
was equivalent to giving them the operation of only one company. In respect 
to the reduction of price, they had given them the benefit of two companies. 
From time to time, one company or the other had been the first to suggest a 
reduction of price, and the other company had been obliged to follow, as a 
matter of course. To that extent they would find there had been competi- 
tion, just as there was competition between a variety of railway companies 
in the kingdom, which always ended in their charging the same price as 
each other, but generally a lower price than existed before the competition 
began. They would find that one company or another had, from time to 
time, suggested a reduction of price, informed the other company that the 
time was come for making it, and that the other company had been obliged 
to follow. If there were three companies, it would come to that; the price 
must be the same in all. There were no less than thirteen companies in 
London, and it was well known that there was no competition. The moment 
the mind of Parliament was directed to the matter, upon a bill promoted b 
the metropolitan vestries, before the case for the opponents was cominiel, 
they said the competition system would not do; that, instead of competition, 
there must be a district system. Thereupon came the preamble of the 
ya a Act, declaring that it was expedient that the plan of districting | 
should receive the permission of Parliament. That was resolyed upon by a| : 
special committee. Wherever there had been time for the competition | 
system to be tried between gas and water companies, the result had invariably | 
been the same ; it was a mere question of time how long it would be before | 
they combined. Of all the places where competition between gas companies | 
had existed, the only one remaining, where it had not been settled by amal-| 
gamation, was the single case of Leeds. It was found that it was 
better to have a regulated monopoly than a competition which was 
sure to end in an unregulated monopoly. The way to regulate a mono- 
poly was to define the illuminating power, to define the price, to define 
the maximum dividend, and nobody had yet suggested that any 
further definition was required on behalf of the public to secure good gas. 
There would be a dispute in the present case as to the amount of candle light 
to be given—possibly as to price—but all that the committee would have 
abundant means’of dealing with, and would have an opportunity of regulating 
the monopoly still further. Assuming for the moment that it was a monopoly 
because that was the argument on the other side, they would have the 
Staffordshire company subject to their control, and whatever they were 
obliged to do by the pressure of Parliament the Birmingham Company would 
be obliged to do by the pressure of competition with them. Another object 
of the bill was manifestly not simply to introduce a third company com- 

peting with the two existing companies, but to introduce a corporation com- 
peting with two private companies. They had had witnesses from different 
parts of the kingdom, and not one of those witnesses had been able to pro- 
duce an instance where a corporation had been allowed to come in and 
invade the rights given to a private company by Parliament, when it had 
erected its works by its own money, taken the risk, and been subject to the 








control which Parliament had put upon it. Walsall was an opposite case. 
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There, there were town commissioners, not quite the same as the corporation, 
who were supplying gas, and apparently doing it so ill, that the le in 
Waisali, according to the evidence on the other side, invited the Staffordshire 
Co come in and help them. The Staffordshire were induced to come 
d wittf had been the result? Why, they were obliged to cut down 

ges from time to time to meet the charges made by the town com- 
missioners. ‘Their lordships would no doubt be told, by whichever of his 
learned friends replied, that that was a specimen of the value of competition; 
but was it a specimen of the justice of competition? The value of compe- 
tition might be one thing, and no doubt it would be a very good thing for 
the town of Birmingham, if both the companies should be compelled to 
supply gas for nothing at all; it would be a public benefit; but they had to 
consider justice as well as benefit. The learned counsel then adverted to a 
long correspondence between the corporation and the gas company, which 
took place in 1857 and 1858, in which the corporation, through the town 
clerk, made some general complaints about the gas, but declined, when asked 
iF the company, to state any specific ground for their complaint. Mr. 

hes, he said, introduced himself as a gentleman who had devoted a great 
deal of attention to the subject of gas—he had made it his hobby—and they 
knew pretty well that when a person made a certain pursuit his hobby he 
was apt sometimes to ride it too hard. Mr. Hughes had told them that he 
and a few allies, on behalf of the metropolitan vestries, promoted the 
Metropolitan Bill of 1860. There was then a great deal of discussion about 
the quality of the gas, the price, and the question of competition, and the 
matter arrived at this state of things—the companies were so dissatisfied with 
the view taken by the committee — Mr. Hughes's evidence, that they 
retired from the room, reserving their fighting for the House of Lords, 
Thereupon counsel of course retired, and Mr. Hughes and his friends had it 
pretty nearly their own way. Mr. Hughes, no doubt, gave very striking 
evidence—as he had given here—and impressed the committee of the House 
of Commons very strongly with his views. So strong was the bill, that 
among other things even the counsel for the bill was obliged to warn the 
committee that they were going a little too far, and that counsel was him- 
self. It was the only time in his experience that he had had to doit. He 
saw the moment the bill got into fair discussion it would be blown to pieces, 
as indeed it was, and was re-committed almost by acclamation. What was the 
result then? Counsel not being present again, and the committee being 
tolerably well frightened by the result of their having relied on Mr. Hughes 
before, they swung into the opposite direction, and made the bill what Mr. 
Hughes described as the Magna Charta of the gas companies, and a very 
much worse bill for the consumers and Mr. Hughes’s party. That was the 
result of a committee relying on Mr. Hughes’s evidence in 1860, Mr. Hughes 
had given them a few more specimens of the imprudence of relying upon his 
figures. Mr. Hughes’s case, in 1860, was to convince the committee that the 
London gas companies were not giving as good gas as in other places, and 
Birmingham was one of his places, giving, as he said, sixteen-candle gas, 
while London was only giving twelve. That was one of the grounds on 
which the company passed the bill. There was a long time for him to dis- 
cover if he had made a lip, as the bill was dragging 6n for some time, and 
if he had found out that the sixteen candles meant only twelve, he might 
have had the candour to come and say so. He looked again before the end 
of 1861, and then found out that the sixteen-candle gas really meant eleven, 
and he published a treatise in the Artizan, informing all mankind again 
that the Birmingham gas was fifteen-candle gas. Another instance of the 
unsoundness of his figures was, that he said they could absolutely make gas 
for one penny a thousand, while Mr, Stevenson said it could be made for 
1s, 6d., allowing nothing for profit, and Mr. Cleminshaw said it could be 
made for 2s. 4d., allowing something for profit and interest on capital. That 
plainly showed that Mr. Hughes was an enthusiast. If the bill was passed, 
there would be five mains in the streets of Birmingham—viz., the two 
existing mains, two additional mains under the footpaths, for lighting, and 
one for the heating gas. The heating gas, carbonic oxide, was to be sent 
through the pipes at 10 inches pressure—five times the amount of pressure 
at present adopted, and under which great leakage occurred, although the 
London wy ee used the best joints which could be invented. They all 
knew what the effect was of passing over a place in the streets where ordinary 
gas was leaking, and did they wish to have that magnified by a pressure of 
four or five times the ordinary amount, close under the pavement in front of 
the houses? The learned counsel then referred to Siemens’s patent, and said 
that, after the decision their lordships had announced, he would not take up 
their time on that subject. He went on to say that the bill had the object 
of settling an existing suit in favour of the corporation, and also of trying 
an improved scheme, not on a private, but on a public scale—to try it on 
the footing of having it exclusively for themselves, and preventing the other 
companies giving it a fair trial. It therefore came before their lordships in 
a condition entirely distinct and different from every bill for a gas company 
which had been passed by any committee in Parliament for many years 
past. As to the question of capital, they proposed to spend £500,000 upon 
the new scheme, and said there was room for it in Birnfingham. The existing 
companies had £500,000, and more, of authorized capital yet uncalled up. 
Parliament had fixed their capital, of course with a view to the natural 
increase of Birmingham, and had B ager decided that the increase was 
such that they would contemplate the expenditure of £500,000 more, before 
other people should come in and speculate with fresh capital. If £500,000 
was wanted here, they had it. They had always more than kept pace with 
the increase of the town of Birmingham, and if any further capital was 
required it could be immediately obtained. Everything requiring to be 
done in Birmingham was capable of being done without the passing of a 
new bill, excepting the bill which the Staffordshire Company were pro- 
moting, into which their lordships would be able to introduce any further 
regulation they thought fit, and, as he had before said, any regulation which 
was imposed upon the Staffordshire Company, as a matter of course the 
Birmingham Company, on the ordinary principles of competition, would be 
obliged to follow. It was well known that old companies were better able 
to extend their works than new ones, and they knew perfectly well that 
—s that the two companies did, must redound to the benefit of the 
public, and not to their own benefit, inasmuch as they had reached their 
maximum dividend. If these arguments, followed as they would be by 
a much better speech from Mr. Hope Scott, or Mr. Burke, were not sufficient 
to postpone the experiment for at least one year longer, nothing that he (Mr. 
Denison) could say in addition, would further that object. 

Mr. Joseph Harrison, examined by Mr. Jones. 

I have been for twenty years secretary to the Birmingham Gas Com- 
pany. The company was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1819, and 
empowered by that Act to light the town of Birmingham. The Staffordshire 
Company was incorporated in 1825, and they obtained larger powers. In 
1837 a third company was proposed—the Equitable Gas Company, but it 
was never incorporated. In 1838 the Birmingham obtained its incorpora-* 
tion, and had as itslimitsthe parliamentary borough. In 1851 the powers 
of the local boards within the borough were vested in the corporation, In 
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the year 1855 the Birmingham Company applied for other powers. In the 
interim we had invested our origina’ — £32,000, and also an additional 
£30,000, provided for by the Act of 1819. We had expended on the Bir- 
mingham works £372,000 more, which was made up £26,314 of the 
savings, and £10,885 out of premiums, in addition to £77,000 borrowed. 
All these financial transactions were legalized by the Act obtained in 1855, 
and the capital was increased to £30,000. £96,000 was divided into 1200 
£80 shares, called Class A. £3200 was divided into 400 £8 shares, called 
Class B, Those shares were deemed to be fully paid up. The amount of 
the Class A and B shares was equal to the original capital of the company, 
plus £37,200—making £99,200. On that capital the ae sguenersy by the 
Act of 1855, were to receive 9 per cent., in lieu of the 10 per cent. they had 
previously received. The rest of the capital was to be raised by the creation 
of new shares, on which the dividend was to be limited to 74 per cent. 
The company were also authorized to borrow £90,000. They have from 
time to time issued shares to the amount of £249,200, including £99,200. 
The population of Birmingham in 1841 was 181,723, and in 1861, 296,076, 
the rate of increase being 62 percent. In 1841 the capital of the company, 
including loans, was £66,800, while in 1861 the capital was £199,200, 
making, with loans £59,680, a total of £258,880, being an increase of 
capital at the rate of 287 per cent. I contrast that with the increased 
population of only 62 per cent. The company has paid the maximum 
dividend of 9 and 7} percent. By the Act of 1855 we can charge 4s. 6d. 
per 1000, but we have never availed ourselves of that power to increase 
the price. We have reduced our price since 1855. On the 23rd February, 
1863, the price was reduced to 3s, 9d. under 25,000 cubic feet; 3s. 4d, over 
25,000 and under 100,000, and 2s. 11d, for 100,000 and upwards. That is 
also =~ toa discount of 5 per cent., and took effect from the 1st January, 
1863, That reduction was agreed to before the bill before the House was 
projected. The Town Council owe us £4375. 18s. up to the end of last 
quarter. I have received complaints about the non-performance of the 
contract as to the quantity of light from the corporation. The first com~- 

laint I received was in the month of February, 1857. I replied to that 
etter, and said that any specific complaint to the directors would be imme- 
diately attended to. No reply was sent to that letter. No such report as 
Alderman Lloyd mentioned was even communicated to my company that I 
am aware of. I next received a letter, in 1857, containing a request that 
the company would place the lamps at a greater distance apart—then sixty 
yards, and not exceeding eighty yards. [The witness then read the whole 
of the correspondence referred to by Mr. Denison in his opening statement. ] 
I heard Mr. Keep’s evidence with regard to the mains which we laid to 
Selley Oak for the accommodation of the Elliotts. We were not paid for laying 
those mains, and did it merely as a private convenience. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CALVERT: We have not gone beyond our parlia- 
mentary limits at any other place. We have been paying the maximum 
dividend since we obtained our Act of Parliament in 1855. We were not 
limited in point of dividend before 1855, and paid 10 per cent. and a bonus. 
We charge different prices, according to the quantity of gas consumed, and 
have adopted that plan since 1855, I cannot give you the quantity of gas 
we have supplied. In 1855-56 our gas-rents were £43,380. 18s. 6d. ; fittings, 
£4386. 12s. 1d.; making a total of £47,767. 10s. 7d. Coke, £19,652, 9s. 1d. ; 
tar and sundries, £2778. 19s.; making a gross total of £70,898, 19s. I can- 
not tell you what we pay for coal; the engineer would know. The same 
answer applies to coke. We reduced the price of gas in February, 1883, In 
that year we paid a maximum dividend out of the profits of the year, not 
trespassing at all upon the reserve-fund. These reductions commence from the 
Ist of January, but our financial arrangements are from June to June. A 
second reduction is to take place from the Ist of January, 1864. In respect 
to the first, we did not trespass upon our reserve-fund, but I have no doubt 
we shall have to trespass upon it to make the second reduction. We made 
it simply because the Staffordshire Gas Company suggested it, and we were 
compelled to follow. I cannot tell what motive they had in suggesting the 
reduction. It was not because there was a competition started. That had 
nothing to with it on our part. I cannot answer for them, It was a wise 
measure, according to my opinion ; because, some years ago, we were selling 
at two prices, and the result was a ruinous competition, and very great loss. 
I cannot say whether it was wise for the Staffordshire Company to suggest it. 

The CuarrMAN : The Staffordshire Company is the great boy in this case. 
— large ;company should determine to do it, the other company must 

ollow. 

By Mr. Catvert: We made the reduction in 1863, with the consent of 
the Staffordshire Company. The second reduction was made by them con- 
trary to the wishes of my directors. There has been competition between 
the companies ever since I have been connected with them. It began long 
before I was connected with the company. I can only answer from that 
time. I went into the concern in 1838; there was competition then. It 
continued to the present year. There is competition now between the two 
companies all over Birmingham. We are exceedingly anxious to obtain 
each other’s customers when we possibly can. People have left us and gone 
to the other company, and vice versd. Our prices are not alike for fittings, but 
we have one common price for gas. That price is settled by a conference of 
the directors. They hada meeting in 1863, and another in 1864, as to those 
two reductions. I cannot tell exactly the price we have paid for coal; I 
believe it would be between 11s. and 12s. a ton. There has not been much 
variation in the price of coal; neither has there as to coke. Our engineer 
can give you the evidence as to that better than I can. 

Re-examined by Mr. Jones: The mains of the two companies are laid side 
by side through all the principal streets in Birmingham. I should not have 
extended the mains to Selley Oak had it not been for Messrs. Elliott’s under- 
taking to discontinue the manufacture of their own gas and to take ours. 

By the Commirrre: There is no public gascompany manufacturing gas in 
the district of Northfield. We obtained all the necessary consents for earry- 
ing our mains there. It was done more for the sake of accommodating the 
inhabitants of the district than with a view to profit. 

Mr. White, examined by Mr. Ricuarps, 

I am the engineer of the Birmingham Gas Company. I have been in 
their employ since 1842. Previously to 1846, the gas was manufactured in 
Gas Street and in Fazeley Street. At those stations we had 170 retorts and 
3 gasholders. The gasholders had a capacity of 286,000 cubic feet. We 
had also 2 other gasholders, containing 55,000 cubic feet, on the small 
piece of ground adjoining. In 1846 we commenced the erection of our 
present gas-works in Windsor Street. It adjoins the canal, which is || 
extremely convenient for the conveyance of our coals. We first set }) 
up 100 retorts and 2 gasholders, in capacity above 100,000 cubie feet 
each. From that time our works have been extending till now. We 
have 900 retorts and gasholder room to the extent of very nearly 2 million 
cubic feet. We have condensers, purifiers, and all the rest of the apparatus 
necessary for works of that magnitude. I believe we have all the most 








modern inventions for the production and purifying of gas. Since the}! 
Windsor Street works have been brought into operation we have ceased to 
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manufacture gas at GasStreet. We have from time to time replaced our 
mains and pipes with mains of greater capacity. Our present manufacturing 
seg is upwards of 3 million in the 24 hours. Our maximum delivery 

t year was 2,600,000 cubic feet in the 24 hours. We have stowage 
capacity for 2,500,000. The amount of capital expended is £423,000, and 
in addition to that we have expended £75,000 in mains. Our actual make of 
fas for the od ending Christmas, 1863, was nearly 500 millions. We have 

27 miles of mains, and their capacity is amply sufficient. We frequently 
lay mains before applications are made, so that we may secure the customers 
as against the Staffordshire Company. They look after their own interests 
very sharply indeed. From June, 1862, to June, 1863, we paid 11s. 7d. 
a ton for coal ; 1861-2, 10s, 9d.; 1860-1, 11s. 4d.; 1859-60, 11s. 6d. ; 1858-9, 
10s. 7d. The coal in the neighbourhood of Birmingham is not capable of 
producing more than about 10}-candle gas, so that we have to mix Staveley 
coal with it. The average price at which we sell coke is 16s. a ton. From 
the Staffordshire‘coaljwe only obtain 50 per cent. of coke by weight. From the 
other coal we get perhaps 12 ewt. to the ton. We get 19s. a ton for our tar. 
There is great competition in the coke-market ; it is sent from South Wales 
and from other parts. We test our illuminating power with a common 
Argand burner. I believe with more modern burners you get an increased 
illuminating power. It gives 12 to 13 candles at the office, but it is higher 
at the works, I have had it regularly tested for several years, The gas is 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CaAtvertT: We use no other coal except the 
Staveley and Staffordshire. We used to use Cannock coal; but do not now. 
Our highest price for coke delivered is 2s. 3d. a sack, 10 sacks to the ton. 
We sell a very small proportion at that rate; we sell some as low 1s. 6}d., 
and have to pay the expense of delivery besides. We sell our coke, and 
use slack to heat the retorts. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: Coal has lately increased in price. 
There has been an increase in the Staffordshire coal of 4s. a ton in the last 
twelve months, 

7 the Cuarrman: I have no recollection of any complaints made in 
1857 or 1858 as to the public lamps, We endeavour to give the same 
quality of gas as the other company. There is a dond fide competition 
between the two companies. I know if I do not make my gas of as good 
quality as the Staffordshire, the public would leave us and go to them. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 17. 

Mr. Catvert said, in order that there might be no doubt with respect to 
the preamble of the bill, the promoters had entered into a fresh agreement 
with Mr. Siemens, by which they abandoned all intention of acquiring an 
exclusive right in his patent and would merely take a licence under ordi- 
nary circumstances. : 

The CHarrMAN asked whether there was anything in the fresh agreement 
to prevent Mr. Siemens granting licences to the other companies. 

r. RYLAND (solicitor for the promoters) said the agreement stated ‘‘that 
the within-named Charles William Siemens is hereby released from the 
agreement not to grant a licence to any gas company.” 

_ The CHAIRMAN observed that Mr. Siemens was bound to grant a 
licence to the promoters, but he was not bound to grant it to any one else. 
The promoters were sure of their licence, but it rested with Mr. Siemens to 
grant or refuse it to others. 

Mr. RYLAND submitted that his own interest would make that perfectly 
certain. Mr. Siemens stood in relation to the other companies just as if this 
agreement had not been entered into. In answer to questions by Mr. Jones, 
he stated that there was no other arrangement or understanding between 
the promoters and Mr. Siemens except the one referred to. In the fresh 
agreement, it was declared that the former agreement should be so read and 
construed as if the word ‘‘ exclusive’ had not been inserted therein. Mr, 
Siemens would now be in the position of any other patentee, who having 
granted a licence to one person, was at liberty to grant or refuse the same 
privilege to any one else. 

& The CHarrMAN said he had not read the original or the modified agree- 
meat ; therefore he was not aware of the conditions made on the part of Mr. 
Siemens as to the amount of remuneration to be received; but it had 
occurred to some members of the committee that the remuneration might be 
of such a character that it was positively to Mr. Siemens’s interest not to 
grant licences to the other companies in Birmingham. The committee 
would therefore og that there should be no agreement at all. In that 
case, supposing the bill to pass, it would then be open tofall the companies 
to make agreements with Mr. Siemens upon the usual terms. He was very 
== afraid that this agreement put the existing companies in an unfair 
position. 

Mr. Catvert: I believe Mr. Siemens is ready to state the circumstances, 
which will be quite satisfactory to your lordship. 

The CuarrMAN: Will Mr, Calvert have the Lindness to state what is the 
use of the agreement at all? Why not give it up altogether ? 

Mr. Catvert: We want to have the benefit of the patent. 

The CHarrmaN: I know you do; you wanted, in the first place, to have 
— a ¥ it. 

r. CALVERT: Mr. Siemens consents to give up the a: i 
would be satisfactory to your lordship. ” en 
Mr. Gilderdale John Parkinson, examined by Mr. Jones. 

I am superintendent of the meter and lamp department of the Birming- 
ham Gas Company. I entered into their service in April, 1860. I had pre- 
viously been engaged for more than 14 years—first as assistant and after- 
wards as superintendent of the works of my late uncle, Mr. Parkinson, gas- 
meter manufacturer, Cottage Lane, City Road. Inthe month of July, 1861, 
I received instructions from the secretary of the company to test the illumi- 
nating _— of the gas at the office in Union Street, as a check upon the 
record kept by the engineer at the works, and for the information of the 
directors. I produce the record of my observations in pursuance of that 
order, between July 3, and August 14, 1861. I only made three observa- 
tions, as I was then getting the apparatus ready. Since then I have made 
observations, and recorded them almost daily—during part of the time three 
times each day. They were made with the old-fashioned metallic argand 
burner, having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney. From July to December, 
1861, the illuminating power of the gas was equal, on the average, to 12°44 
sperm candles; from January to December, 1862, it was 12°55; and from 

anuary to July, 1863, 12°92. I am aware that another burner is com- 
monly used in London for photometric purposes, called the steatite or Sugg’s 
burner. If I had made my observations with that, they would have shown 
10 per cent. additional illuminating power in the gas, making the result of 
the observations in 1861, equal to 13°68; in 1862, to 13°8; and in 1863, to 
14°21 sperm candles, 

Dr. W. Odling, examined by Mr. Jones. 

I am a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hospital. I have 
been engaged as professional chemist 14 years. I have paid much attention 





to the chemistry of gas lighting and have been in the habit for ssveral years 
of examining the illuminating power of the gas supplied by four of the prin- 
cipal London companies on behalf of the consumers. I have been employed 
by the directors of the Imperial and Equitable Companies, to make exami- 
nations of their respective gases for comparison with returns made on their 
own account. 1 am acquainted with the testing-room and photometer of 
the Birmingham Company, and I have noticed the way in which Mr. Par- 
kinson has conducted Mis observations. They have been made with great 
care and ate, and may be thoroughly relied upon. Ihave examined 
the gas of the Birmingham companies on several occasions, at intervals 
between June 1, 1863, and March 9, 1864. I used exactly the same instru- 
ments which Mr. Parkinson habitually employs. ‘The testing-room is a 
long room, blackened throughout to prevent reflection. The photometer is 
of the ordinary form and of the simplest description—it is Bunsen’s disc 
photometer. {The gas was burned in a common metal Argand burner having 
15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, similar to those in general use, and the 
candle was allowed to burn freely so as to give the maximum light with the 
consumption of sperm. ‘The mean of all my observations gave an illumi- 
nating power of 13°8 sperm candles, the gas burning at the rate of 5 cubic 
feet, and the candle consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour. The highest 
result was 15°2, which was on Nov. 15, and the lowest, 12°6, on March 9. 
The amount of variation being so small shows that there is a careful and 
uniform system of working. Comparing the burner used in these ex- 
periments with the steatite or Sugg’s burner, I should say that the latter 
would give on the average 10 per cent. higher results, so that the mean 
would be 15 instead of 13°8 candles. The chief difference in Sugg’s burner 
is, that it gives a much shorter and thicker flame, whereby the flame comes 
exactly opposite the photometer disc. A considerable proportion of the flame 
from the ordinary burner is not so much measured by the disc. I have 
examined the Birmingham gas as to purity. On one occasion I found a 
trace of sulphuretted hydrogen, which I was afterwards informed resulted 
from some accident. With that exception, I have found it always free from 
that impurity and from ammonia. I have ascertained the amount ofsulphur 
in the gas in the form of bisulphide of carbon. My examination gives 
nearly 17 grains (16°99) per 100 feet. The London companies are limited 
to 20 grains. Except on one occasion, my visits to Birmingham were with- 
out notice to the servants of the company. I heard Mr. Cowper’s evidence, 
that gas could be made in coke-ovens for next to nothing. I certainly do 
not agree with him. It is a very old fallacy, and has led to the introduction 
of a great number of schemes which have all proved abortive. The fact is, 
the gas manufacturer wants his carbon in the form of gas, and the coke- 
maker in the form of coke, and you cannot have it both ways. 

The CuargMan: I understand your last answer to be that it is impossible 
to produce at the same time gas of the best quality and coke of the best quality? 

itness : Precisely so; and of the best quantity. 

The CHArrMAn : So that if you distil coal with the object of getting the 
best quality and quantity of gas, the quality of the coke is necessarily 
injured by it. P 

Witness : Precisely so, my lord. . 

The Cuarrman: And, on the other hand, if you get the best quantity and 
quality of coke, the gas is injured ? 

Witness : Quite so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: I did not make any observations before 
the Ist of July last. Coke-makers frequently make large fortunes. 

By the CuarrmaN: The illuminating power of the gas in Birmingham is 
higher than in London. London gas, as arule, isverypure. Though there 
are some instances in which trifling impurities are detected, there is not 
much to complain of in it. 

Lord DELAMERE: Supposing the coke made in coke-ovens is worth as 
much as 16s. per ton, should you think the gas might almost be wasted—I 
mean if you get areturn of 16s,on the making of coke, would that ex- 
ceed the expense ? 

Witness : I cannot exactly sayin point of money figures; but as a matter 
of fact, the gas produced in coke-ovens is wasted, for it is good for nothing. 

Re-examined by Mr. Jones : I have no practical knowledge of Siemens’s 
vertical ovens. I know of it from reading the specification and hearing the 
evidence given ———: 

rofessor Hofmann, examined by Mr. JonEs. 

Iam a Fellow of the Royal Society, professor of chemistry in the Royal 
School of Mines, and assayer to the Mint. I have visited the office of the 
Birmingham Gas Company on three separate days in the present month, for 
the purpose of examining the quality of the gas, and also for the p se of 
testing the examinations made by Mr. Parkinson. I was there on the 5th 
and 9th of the month, accompanied by Dr. Odling. I made examinations 
with the ordinary burner and the ordinary photometer. The results which 
I obtained on March 5 gave, on the first experiment—16 readings—an illu- 
minating power of 15°27 sperm candles. The second experiment, on the same 
day—12 readings—14°74; so that the average may be put down as 15 sperm 
candles. The purity was examined on the same occasion. The gas was 
found to be perfectly free from sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia. The 
amount of carbonic acid present was 2 per cent. We. determined the amount 
of sulphur existing in the form of bisulphide of carbon. There were three 
separate experiments made, and the mean result gave 15°4 grains per 100 
ate feet of gas. On the 5th of March we found it was 12°16 grains, which 
is not much more than half the proportion to which the London companies 
are limited. The amount of olefiant gas present was 3°8 per cent. I expe- 
rimented on the 12th with Mr. Parkinson to ascertain the illuminating 
power. The result of 20 readings was 14°63 candles. By Dr. Letheby’s 
photometer, with two cased candles, the result of 26 readings gave an illu- 
minating power of 17°36 candles. The cased candles are candles forced into 
a case with an > ogg at the top just large enough for the wick to pass 
through, and the object is to keep the flame of the candle always at the 
same elevation. I have made experiments on the difference of light emit- 
ted by cased candles and candles not enclosed, and find that the proportion of 
light is as 185 to 200, the cased candles invariably giving the higher result. 
I have made experiments on the difference of light obtained in the common 
Argand burner and the steatite burner, and have satisfied myself that the 
latter, which is generally used in photometric observations in London, gives 
a higher result; but my experiments have not been sufficiently numerous to 
allow me to state the exact per centage by which the light is increased. 
can state that I have never seen better appointed photometric apparatus 
than at Birmingham, nor an observer who made his observations with 
greater care and circumspection than Mr. Parkinson. I think his observa- 
tions may be thoroughly relied on. 

The CHAtRMAN said he did not think any further evidence was required 
as to the quality of the gas. 

Mr. Ricuarps said he proposed to call Mr. Spice to speak to the state of 
the company’s works generally, and their capacity. 

R. P. Spice, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricnarps, 
I am a gas engineer, and have offices in Cornhill, I have been engaged 
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for a long time in the erection of gas-works, and have also advised gas com- 
anies in every department as to their management. Since the Ist of June 

ast year I have visited the works at Birmingham to test the illuminating 
power, and also to examine the condition of the company’s plant. The state 
of things was most satisfactory. ‘Their purifying and condensing apparatus 
is of a most improved description, and well adapted to their manufacturing 
capacity. I found the lowest illuminating power 13°64 and the highest 
14:30 candles. It was free from sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia. 
Taking the maximum quantity of gas they are required to produce, I found 
that the capacity of the works was 25 per cent. in excess, showing an ample 
provision for the future. They have additional space in the retort-house 
for 25 or 26 per cent. more gas, if that space were occupied, They have a 
considerable amount of capital not called up. If it should be desirable to 
introduce Siemens’s patent, they have plenty of space for the apparatus. 
ascertained the general pressure upon the mains. The lowest pressure at 
the extreme distance from the works and at the lowest level ranged from 4§ 
to 13, which, in my judgment, is an ample pressure for any gas-works. 
I am of opinion that the estimate of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Stephenson of 
£500 per million cubic feet isa very low one. I found the Birmingham 
Company had not spent much more than that, and they have an excess of 
power. The actual capital expended in those works is £575 per million 
cubic feet of gas made last year. I have likewise the accounts and the details 
of the company’s expenditure for that period,-and have ——- such details 
with those furnished under the orders of the Secretary of State by the thir- 
teen different London companies, and also with the six provincial ones whose 
accounts were referred to in Mr. Wright’s return. Comparing the Birming- 
ham Company’s accounts with those six companies, the former are 4 and 1,} 
per cent. below the average ; that is the per centage of cost upon the gross 
return. I have also here the total receipts for gas-rents and residual pro- 
ducts for the year ending June 30, 1863, which amount to £87,013. I have 
ascertained from their accounts that the expenditure in earning that revenue 
was £61,308. Of the £87,013 total receipts, the gas-rental was £61,630 
and the residual products £25,383. I found in that yéar the expenses 
amounted to 70°4 per cent. of the gross receipts. I have followed the same 
rule in order to ascertain the cost of gas per 1000 feet. It comes out at 
1s. 6d., which is the same as Mr. Stephenson stated. I was consulted in the 
autumn of last year as to the proposition to reduce the price, and I recom- 
mended the company not to make any alteration. It was entirely on their 
own free will that the directors did so. With reference to the public light- 
ing, I have had some experience of the system of average meter indication 
in the town of Reading. It was tried there under the auspices of Mr. 
Hughes; he was the director-general. One meter was attached to every 
twelfth lamp. ‘The shortest way of stating the result would be for me to 
say that it was a wretched failure. The lamps were lighted and extinguished 
in the ordinary way and the experiment was fairly tried. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Tell us what were the variations discovered in the 
metered lamps. ’ 

Witness: I have not the figures before me. but I think the lowest regis- 
tration of any mcter was 175 feet consumed in a given time, and the highest 
1500, and there was every gradation between. ‘The pressures at the burners 
were al! most carefully adjusted to the 100th part of an inch to begin with. I 
have been concerned for the Portsea Gas Company. They tried the average 
meter system, bnt I cannot speak of the results from my own knowledge. I 
believe that meters have not a chance of working properly and satisfactorily. 
| I think a small dry meter fixed in the base of an iron column exposed to the 
great heat of such a summer as we had last year, would be most severely 
tried, and could not be expected to work well; and I think the same argu- 
|ment would apply on the other hand to the effect of a severe winter. Wet 
meters would not work any better. 

The CHArRMAN: My own impression is that it is not worth going on with 
the examination about average meter indication. I suppose the object of 
the examination is to show that the Birmingham companies were. quite 
justified in refusing to accept the proposition of the corporation to light the 
|town upon that system. Now, it appears to me, that the companies were 
perfectly justified in doing so, and I will state my reason. I think the com- 
pany that sell the gas have a right to sell it at so much per lamp or so much 
per 1000 cubic feet; but it is unjust to call upon any company selling an 
article for profit to sell it in such a manner that they cannot accurately 
determine the quantity of the product they give. Therefore we consider 
the companies were quite justified in refusing to deal with the corporation 
on those terms. 


Mr. Ricuarps: Understanding that to be the opinion of the committee, I 
will not trouble your lordships with evidence on the point. 

The CuarrMAN: We give no opinion as to the other differences between 
the companies and the corporation, but with respect to this particular point 
we think the companies were quite justified in the course they adopted. 

Examination continued: I have often been consulted by companies on 
this very point, and I have always expressed the same es and given 








the same advice as that which your lordship has just state 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: On the nights of the 17th and 18th of 
last December, I found the productive power of the works at Birmingham 
greater than the quantity required. The carbonizing book shows the quan- 
tity of gas made and sent out. From that book I discovered that there was 
the greatest consumption on those nights throughout the year; and I ascer- 
tained how many retorts were in action and how many were not, and these 
last amounted to one-fourth of the whole. The works were in the same state 
that they were in when I first went there. I cannot give the highest 
pressure in the mains. I did not try that; my object was to find out the 
company’s weakest point. I have never heard of such a thing as a pressure 
of 20 inches in the London mains. ‘The highest I have ever found there was 
about 5 inches ; that is the initial pressure. I never saw the Birmingham 


kept. I am acquainted with the form prescribed by the Home Secretary for 
the accounts of the London gas companies. I think the Birmingham com- 
panies would experience great difficulty in preparing their accounts in that 
form. The accountsshow the receipts for rental of gas, the public lamps 
and private consumers, and for tar, ammonia, breeze, &c. Ihave not got 
their returns of the amount received for the public lamps and their contracts. 

The CuarrMAn : I do not like to interrupt you, Mr. Calvert, but it really 
looks as if this examination were directed for the discovery of evidence for 
the Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. Catvert: It seems to me a most extraordinary thing for my learned 
friends to cail a gentleman from London who knows nothing of the accounts 
except from this examination. I should think that their own officer was 
the proper person to speak to them. 

The CuarrMAN: Well, you had Mr. Harrison here. 





accounts till I asked for them. The books appear to me to be beautifully | 








_ ways. The corporation sold land in Temple Row, with the right to make 


Mr. CatvertT: But we had not the accounts. We asked for them, and 
we were promised that they should be here to-day. 

Mr. Jones: They are not quite made up yet. 

The CuarmMan : It is scarcely fair to endeavour to extract from this wit- 
ness, by questions which I do not consider refer to this inquiry at all, which 
may give you very valuable information in your action in the Gunn's Bench, 

Mr. Catvert: I beg your lordship’s pardon; this has no connexion 
whatever with that case. It is all very well for my learned friends to say 
that we are the corporation. We might as well say they are the Town 
Council, because they have shareholders who are members of it. We are 
quite an independent body. 

The CuarrMAN: Ido not see how the evidence you are endeavouring to 
extract from this witness affects your case. Undoubtedly, primd ep the 
company have a right to keep their accounts secret ; and the only ground 
upon which you can say that they ought to keep their accounts in a parti- 
cular way is because they are under the Gas Clauses Act. That question is 
now under discussion in a court of law; and whether the gas consumers com- 
pany is or is not connected with the corporation has nothing to do with this 

int. Ido not think it fair to endeavour to extract from this witness 
information which may be valuable in the suit which the other gas compa- 
ex have with the corporation, but which can have no bearing at all upon 
this case. 

Mr. AncurpaLp: The case for the opinion of the Queen’s Bench is 
—_ ‘stated, and whatever facts may come out in this inquiry can have 
no bearing. ' 

Mr. CaLveRT: These accounts are everything to us. Our case is, that 
they are charging too high a price for the gas they supply, and the gentle- 
ap = counsel I am have embarked their money with a view to remedy 
the evil. 

The CuarnMAN: Then I think an assurance must be given, that whatever 
statements are made here with respect to the accounts shall not at all affect 
the case elsewhere. 

Mr. Jones: I am afraid your lordships would not be able to obviate the 
inconvenience by any statement to that effect. Mr. Archibald has said that 
the case for the opinion of the court is stated. Upon that I take issue, and 
say, = express instructions, that the facts are not stated. The informa- 
tion which is sought to be got from the witness will be made use of down- 
stairs. With regard to Mr. Calvert’s statement, I ask whether he supposes 
that your lordsips have forgotten the evidence of the town-clerk on the first 
day, that Mr. Sadler, the chairman of the Public Works Committee, was 
carrying out the wishes of the Town Council in supporting this bill, and 
that though the corporation had petitioned against it they were entirely in 
favour of it, and that they asked for powers to purchase the works of the 
company. And what has been said only confirms the view I have taken, 





that the corporation are promoting this bill. 

The CHarrMan: I have already given my opinion, which is, that I do not 
think this evidence is of any use to you. Mr. Harrison was the proper per- 
son to give it. 

Mr. Catvert : Then, if the accounts are unsatisfactory when we do get | 
them, your lordship will give us the opportunity of cross-examining vat 
witness. 

Mr, Arcurpmatp: I may just say, in reply, that nothing can go into the | 
ease before the Queen’s Bench except what was in evidence before the 
Recorder. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuaxns : Taking the pressure at the lowest point, | 
I found it }3, and I am sure it would not be lower at any other place in the 
company’s district. That is a good working pressure. If it were necessary | 
to put on a pressure of 5 inches at the works, I should say that the capacity | 
of those works, or of the mains, was not sufficient, and 1 should also think 
the capacity of the directors or manager was at fault. I never heard of 
such a thing asa pressure of 20 inches, nor did any one else outside this 
room. 

By the Cuarrman: With respect to 10-inch pressure, I should think that 
there would be no dividend for the company delivering gas supplied under it, 
except that they charged 6s. per 1000. ‘The leakage increases immensely in 
proportion to the pressure. 

Robert Jones, Esq., examined by Mr. Jones. 

I am the resident engineer of the Commercial Gas Company, and consult- | 
ing engineer of the London Company. I have had 30 years experience in the 
construction of works and the manufacture of gas. I was 6 years at the 
Wolverhampton works. There I manufactured gas from Staffordshire and | 
Derbyshire coal on the same principle as that adopted by the Birmingham | 
Company. I have tested the gas at Birmingham, and found with Sugg’s | 
burner an illuminating power of 15 sperm candles, I have tested its quality, | 
and found it free from sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia, The capacity | 
of the producing power of the works is 29} per cent. in excess of the greatest | 
demand in December. There is also space in the retort-house and ovens for | 
double the number of retorts, and the producing power could be increased 
in a greater proportion. All the other machinery is in excess of that. I 
found on the works every improvement and appliance for the economical | 
production of gas. The works are well situated for distribution. I int | 

| 


| 


the company’s district very well lighted. The pressure at the lowest point 
was 13}-10ths. I consider this quite sufficient. In my opinion Mr. Hughes’s 
evidence as to £500 per million cubic feet is not a sufficient estimate for the 
construction of works; it does not accord with my experience. It depends 
entirely upon the district over which the mains are laid. I find that at Bir- 
mingham the cost is about £575 per million, but if they worked to their 
maximum it would be under £500. I have heard the evidence of Mr. Spice 
upon the accounts, and I entirely agree with him. As to laying mains 
under footways, we find that in London we cannot get our trunk mains under 
the pavements. It is not possible to do so without going into the cellars. 
We have done it in two or three instances, but there is a great amount of 
danger arising from the leakage in the pipes. In Birmingham there are 
many cellars which extend up to the foot pavements, I have had some 
experience in coke-ovens. They failed in some very large works for which 
I am consulting engineer. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: I have never scen Mr. Siemens’s 
vertical retorts in use. I have only heard the evidence respecting them 
in this room. I have seen some in use substantially the same. 

Mr, J. L. Hornblower, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a surveyor, having oflices in Parliament Street. I practised as an 
architect and surveyor in Birmingham for 30 years up to March last. Iam 
weli acquainted with the buildings and the principal streets of the town. 
In the principal streets there are, in some parts, cellars extending under the 
footway, but this is not the rule. I know that it is so in Waterloo Street, 
Temple Row, the Square, the Priory, and Dale End. These are all, with 
the exception of the Priory, principal streets. I think these cellars would 
certainly interfere with the proposed scheme of laying mains in the foot- 
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céllars under the footway. During the time I was in Birmingham, I burned 
the gas of both companies, and was ‘ectly satisfied with it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smtru: There are two or three cellars under the 
footways in New Street. That is the a street for retail shops. 

By Lord Ennisk1tLen: The Hen and Chicken Hotel is in New Street, 
and they have cellars under the footway in which they keep their best port 
wine. 

By Mr. Smrru: In London, cellars under the footways are the rule; in 
Birmingham, the exception. There are openings in front of all the houses 
to light the basements, which take up some 4 feet of the footways. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: Waterloo Street is the street where the 
Bankruptcy Court is, the Bank, and other public buildings. Even one cellar 
in a street would interfere with the laying of pipes under the footways. It 
would be no joke to introduce sulphuretted hydrogen into that celebrated 
cellar of port wine at the Hen and Chickens. I should not like gas mains 
so near my house as under the footway. Another objection to the system 
is that the flag-stones break joint. In the middle of the street you can cut 
a trench of the exact width required, but in the footpath it would have to 
be much larger. In fact, to lay mains there would require the whole of 
the flags to be taken up,and the trade of the retail shops would be destroyed 
during the operations. 

Mr. Jas. Atkins, examined by Mr. JonEs. 

T am manager of Messrs. Wingfield’s gas-fitting, metal bedstead, wire, and 
rolling works. We employ upwards of 700 hands. We are customers of 
the Birmingham Company, and last year our consumption was 5,415,000 
cubic feet of gas. The average for the last three years has been 5,630,000 
feet. I believe we are their largest customers. We use gas not only for 
lighting, but for manufacturing purposes, and therefore require a regular 
and good sup) ly. We pay upwards of £800 per annum to the company. 
We have used their gas for upwards of 26 years. Iam not aware that we 
have ever had reason to complain, either as to quantity, quality, or price, 
during the whole period. We paid last year at the rate of 2s. 11d. per 1000, 
subject to discount of 5 percent. In 1861 and 1862 we paid 3s., less 5 per 
cent. I have used the gas in my own private house for many years, and 
have always had reason to be satisfied. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: I got the advant 
rate of 2s. 11d. last year. I believe it is lower now. 
holder in the company, nor are my employers. 

Mr. H. Taylor, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 
I am one of the firm of Stock Brothers and Taylor, bedstead manufac- 
turers and brass-founders, and lead and glass makers. We carry on busi- 
ness in Gas Street, Temple Street, and Cannon Street. We burn the gas of 
the Birmingham Company, and also use it for heating and blowing pur- 
ses. We have been customers of the company for more than 30 years. 
uring the last 3 years our consumption has averaged a little more than 
400,000 cubic feet per annum. We are now paying 2s. 10d. net. In 1861 
and 1862 we paid 2s. 119d. net. During the whole 30 years we have had 
no reason whatever to complain as to quantity, quality, or price. In 
Temple Street we burn the Staffordshire Company’s gas. We have done so 
for 27 or 28 years, and during that time have been perfectly satisfied. I 
consider the town is well lighted. I have not discovered any reason for the 
introduction of a new company. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Catvertr: I am not aware that my partners 
have signed a petition in favour of the existing companies in their private 
as well as in their partnership capacities. T am not a member of the 
corporation, nor are any of the partners shareholders in either the existing 
or new companies. 


e of the reduced 
am not a share- 


Mr. Phillips, examined by Mr. Jonrs. 
I am an engineer and iron-founder, of Atlas Works, Birmingham. I burn 
the gas of the Birmingham Company, and have done so for 20 years. I 
have never had reason to complain. I am not a shareholder in the 


company. 

Mr. J. R. Groves, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 
I am one of the firm of Crockford and Groves, drapers, Bull Street. Iam 
not a shareholder in the company, nor is my partner. We burn their gas, 
and have done so for 12 years. We are satisfied with the quantity, quality, 
and price. The purity of gas is a matter of importance to us in our 
business. 

By the Cuarrman: I should not like to have gas-mains laid under the 
footpaths. I think there would be great inconvenience, as well as danger 
from leakage. 

Mr. Win. Ray, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 
Iam a jeweller in New Street. I have two shops, and burn the gas of 
the Birmingham Company in each, My consumption last year was 84,500 
cubic feet. I am satisfied with the quantity and quality supplied, and with 
the price. Quality is a very important consideration in my business. I am 
not a shareholder in the company. I use gas for soldering purposes. 

Mr. Richard Jones, examined by Mr. RicHArps. 

I am a tailor in Cherry Street. I have used the gas of the Birmingham 
Company for 16 years. My average consumption is 60,000 feet annually. 
I formerly burned the gas of the Staffordshire Company, but left them on 
the solicitation of the other company. Iam perfectly satisfied with the gas 
supplied. I am not a shareholder. 

Mr. Ricnarps said he had other witnesses who might be called to speak 
to the same points, but probably it would not be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not think further evidence was required. 

Mr. Luoyp said he should call witnesses on behalf of the Staffordshire 
Company, before addressing the committee on their case. 

William Evans, Esq., examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

Iam a member of the firm of Ingleby, Wragge, aud Evans, solicitors, of 
Birmingham. I have been for many years past the solicitor of the Stafford- 
shire Company. ‘The company was formed in 1825, and continued under 
their original Act of Incorporation until 1845, when a new Act was passed, 
repealing all the sections of the former Act except one, and providing for 
an increased capital. In 1858 a third Act of Parliament was obtained for 
extending the capital. The total authorized capital is £670,000 in shares, 
and £100,855 by mortgage. By the Act of 1845 the company were limited 
to 10 per cent. upon their original capital, and by the Act of 1858 to 74 per 
cent. upon the new. By the latter Act their maximum price was fixed at 
4s., and the illuminating power of their gas to 10 sperm candles. [ Witness 
described the limits of the company’s supply.] ‘They have three stations. 
The earliest erection was the works at West Bromwich. They subsequently 
erected those in Adderley Street, known as the Pagoda Works; and the 
latest erection was at Saltley, the largest portion of which is out of the 
borough. For the last 2 or 8 years I have been advising the company in 
their dealings with the corporation respecting the public lights. These 
dealings commenced with an offer of the renewal of the contract at the old 
price. The question of average meter indication was, I think, introduced 
ata later period. Ifwe could have agreed upon the price, I believe they 








would have gone on upon the old principle of supply. The corporation 
took the initiative about the arbitration in both cases. Notwithstanding 
the matter has been unsettled, we:have continued to supply the public 
lamps without the slightest intermission, and to the same extent as before. 
When my clients first consulted me, I was of opinion, and so advised them, 
that they were under no obligation to continue the supply. Their contract 
expired on Dec. 31,1861. I, however, advised them thet, though the cor- 

ration deserved it, it would be extremely inconvenient to the public that 
there should be any alteration in the lighting arrangements. It is not 
quite fair to say that the second arbitration fell through from efflux of 
time; the powers of the umpire had never arisen at all. The matter ended 
by a letter from the corporation, dated June 17, 1863, announcing that 
they should not go on with the arbitration. I have a copy of the proposals 
which, at the instance of Mr. Denman, the assessor, were submitted on 
behalf of our company to the corporation. 

Mr. Luoyp: Your lordships will find that we offered them the choice of 
supply at a price per lamp, or per 1000 cubic feet by meter. 

‘he CHAIRMAN: But you refused the system of average meter indication. 

Witness read the propositions and the reply of the corporation, and de- 
posed at length to subsequent negotiations. 

Examination continued: We were told, on all hands, that the average 
meter system would, instead of saving quarrels, greatly increase the causes 
of quarrelling, and that it was unworkable. The Birmingham and Stafford- 
shire Company are introducing a bill for the purpose of making provision 
for the public lighting, &c. We want, if we can, to cut the Gordian knot, 
and see whether we cannot get such legislation as will defy opposition from 
the corporation, and avoid future causes of quarrelling. Notwithstanding 
the disagreement with the corporation, we have been supplying them with- 
out intermission and without payment. I have sent round to a large num- 
ber of towns in England to ascertain the prices of gas, the illuminating 

wer, average prices of coal, &c. I caused circulars to be sent to Bristol, 

erby, Gloucester, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, and every corporate town in the counties of Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire. I produce a tabular statement showing the re- 
sults of my inquiries. [Witness produced and read statement. ] 

The Cuairman: Is this with respect to the average meter system? 

Mr. Luoyp: No. 

The Cuatrman: I think the company were quite right to refuse the 
average system. 

Witness : According to the price of coal, illuminating power of the gas, 
and every other circumstance, we charge as little for gas as almost any 
company in England. 

Mr. T. Surru said he should have strong evidence to show that the 
average meter system worked well, and was a most convenient system. It 
had also been sanctioned by Parliament. 

The CuairMan said that Mr. Smith would have an opportunity of show- 
ing, if they considered the clauses, whether such a system had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament in those cases where companies objected to it. 

Mr. Luoyp: We shall be prepared to show the contrary. 

The Cuatrman: There is no question here about agreement; and, as at 
present advised, we should be very unwilling to impose such a restriction 
upon any company that objected to it. 

Examination continued: I have the returns from 26 companies. I have 
made no calculation upon them. These are all companies works, not cor- 
poration works. ‘The prices at Wolverhampton and Nottingham are rather 
Jess than ours; but fin every other case the price is either the same or 
higher. In reference to the complaints which have been made as to the 
accounts not having been sent to the clerks of the peace, I would say that, 
under the Act of 1845, we were required to send before the 31st of 
December in each year, a copy of the accounts, in abstract, of our total re- 
cept and expenditure for the year ending in June previous, to the clerk of 
the peace for the borough of Birmingham. In 1858 a clause was inserted, 
repealing the section of the Act of 1845, and substituting the section of the 
General Gas Act which required the returns to be sent on or before the 31st 
of January in each year to the clerk of the peace for the county. The 
secretary of our company never sent in any returns to the county, notwith- 
standing that alteration in the order, until the returns I will mention pre- 
sently. On the notice being served upon us, of an intended application to 
the recorder, in December last, for the appointment of an accountant, the 
matter was brought under my notice, and I then saw the omission. The 
secretary had disregarded the enactment. I, thereupon, immediately sent 
to the clerks of the peace for the counties of Stafford, Warwick, and Wor- 
cester, the three counties in which our works are situated, an abstract of 
our accounts for last year, and also for the 5 previous years. I have a re- 
ceipt from the clerk of the peace for Warwick, dated the 30th of January in 
the present year. The letters to which reference has been made, were doubt- 
less sent by the clerks of the peace before the accounts were transmitted. 

The Cuarrman: Then, as the law stands now, you are not bound to send 
the aceounts to the clerk of the peace for the borough of Birmingham? 

Witness: No, my lord. The Act of 1845 was repealed by the Act of 1858. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smiru: In the statement I put in, the prices 
stated are the prices per 1000 feet of gas. There is no statement of the 
price per candle power. There is no statement in it of the value of the 
residual products. 

Mr. Samuel Walsh, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

Tam secretary of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company, and 
have been so for 15 years. The present share capital of the company is 
£370,400; amount borrowed on mortgage, £34,625; unexhausted share 
capital, £300,000; and unexhausted powers of borrowing, £66,200. For the 
first 3 years after the establishment of the company we paid no dividend. 
From 1828 to 1849 the dividends varied from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., 
but since that time a uniform dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid. Our 
reserve-fund has been increasing, but is not yet full. Our company have 
always been willing to afford accommodation to the public. During the 
time I have been there I do not know that there has been any refusal to 
supply gas where the company had the power to do so. We had no com- 
plaints from private consumers, except those of an ordinary nature, before 
the new company commenced. We have had a very few lately. The com- 
plaints of the corporation commenced in 1857. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CAtvert: We have about 500 shareholders in 
the Staffordshire Company. The majority live away from Birmingham. 
I cannot say how many shareholders we have in Birmingham. In the 
petition presented against the bill, which contains 42 signatures, I only 
notice the name of 1 Birmingham shareholder. I am not acquainted with 
the Birmingham shareholders. The company got their Act in 1825. From 
1828 to 1834 the company charged 12s. per 1000. I cannot tell what they 
charged for street-lamps. In July, 1834, there was a change to 10s. The 
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next change was in 1838, when the maximum price was 9s. 2d., and 6s. 8d. 
the minimum, That price continued until 1843. In January, 1843, the 
price was reduced as follows:—Under 5000 feet, 9s.; 25,000, 8s.; 75,000, 
7s.; 200,000 and upwards, 6s.—with 74 per cent. off. In July, i844: Under 
5000 feet, 8s.; 25,000, 7s.; 75,000, 6s. 6d.; 200,000, 5s. Gd.—with 10 per 
cent. off. In July, 1845: Under 5000 feet, 6s. 8d.; 25,000, 6s.; 75,000, 5s.; 
200,000, 4s. 6d—with 10 per cent, off. In April, 1851: Under 10,000 feet, 
5s. 6d.; 20,000, 5s.; 50,000, 4s. 6d.; 100,000, 4s.; 200,000, 3s. 9d; 300,000 and 
upwards, 3s. 6d.—with 5 per cent. off. In July, 1852: Under 10,000 feet, 
5s.; 20,000, 4s. 6d.; 50,000, 4s.; 100,000, 3s. 9d.; 200,000, 3s. 6d.; 300,000 
and upwards, 3s. 4d.—with 5 per cent. off. In October, 1852: Under 
25,000 feet, 4s.; 100,000, 3s. 6d.; 200,000 and upwards, 3s.—with 5 per cent. 
off. In January, 1853: Under 25,000 feet, 3s. 9d.; 10,000, 3s. 4d.; 100,000 
and upwards, 2s. 1ld.—with 5 per cent. off. In January, 1864: Under 
25,000 feet, 3s. 4d.; 100,000, 3s.; and over 100,000, 2s. 8d.—with 5 per cent. 
off. The last are the present prices. The amount of the reserve-fund is 
ry It has increased during the last few years. Our limit is 

A little discussion here arose as to the manner in which the company 
should furnish their accounts, Mr. Calvert contending that they should be 
a oer in such a form as to enable persons at once to see whether the 

usiness was conducted in an extravagant manner, and whether reductions 
were made in the price of gas proportionate to the receipts. All the peti- 
tions against the company he supported asked that the accounts might be 
kept in the same form as those of the London companies. 

The Cuarrman said that the London companies were subject to special 
legislation to furnish accounts to the Secretary of State in a particular form. 
The companies in Birmingham were not subject to that Act; and, therefore, 
it might be very inconvenient for them to prepare the accounts in exactly 
the form that was wanted. He, however, understood from the learned 
ve that both companies were willing to give all the information they 
could. 

Witness: The company have a complaint-book. There have been no 
complaints till within the last few months other than those to which every 
gas company is subject. We have had no complaint of the quality of the 
ge. We have a man to receive complaints; but that is not his whole duty. 

est Bromwich, Water Orton, Bilston, and Hales Owen, are not in our dis- 
tricts. Hales Owen isin the proposed district. Spaces in King’s Norton 
are not lighted. Rowley Regis is not lighted by us. Sutton Coldfleld is in 
our district. Walsall is partially lighted by us. We have a little competi- 
tion at Walsall. We propose to add by our bill Solihull, Northfield, Yardley, 
and Hales Owen. 

Re-examined by Mr. Luoyp: The man appointed to receive complaints 
has also to perform the duty of sending workmen to attend to them. The 
complaints arise chiefly from defective internal fittings. The other com- 
plaints generally refer to frozen meters, and such like. I am not aware of 
there being any complaints as to shortness of gas, except in the cases where 
defective internal fittings have been in use. 


Mr. T. Sarr complained that the accounts which had been handed in 
contained simply an account of income, and not of expenditure He wished 
to have a statement of the expenditure for coals, wages, salaries, &c. 

Mr. Lioyp said they were rival manufacturers, and wanted to examine 
their books. 

The CuarrMn said that the promoters of the new bill alleged that, in 
consequence of the relative prices of coal and coke at Birmingham, the gas 
could be manufactured on cheaper terms than the existing companies 
manufactured it; he.thought, therefore, that all they required was an ac- 
a of the receipts for gas, and an account of receipts for residual 
products. 

Mr. Lioyp said that, in addition to that information, he would give them 
the amount paid for coal, salaries, and wages; and the other expenses he 
would give in one figure. 

The Cuairman said that if they got the price of the material operated 
—_ - the cost of operating upon it, they would obtain all they were 
entitled to. 


: Mr. Hugh Young, examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

Iam the engineer to the Staffordshire Gas Company, and have been so 
for many years. The company have three stations for the manufacture of 
gas. The first station was made at West Bromwich just after the passing 
of the Act. The second was added about 1842 or 1843, and is situated at 
Adderley St. The third is at Saltley, and was built about 1858. The one 
at West Bromwich supplies the whole of the district on that side. It supplies 

art of Birmingham. For the day supply we send it into Birmingham. 

he works are well situated for supplying the locality, and also as to canal 
and railway accommodation. The plant and arrangements are very good. 
Modern improvements have been introduced from time to time. We have 
three retort-houses, containing 236 retorts. We have 11 acres of land for 
storeage. We can store 771,000 cubic feet. There is ample condensing 
apparatus for purifying, and soon. Our greatest make of gas during the 
year 1863 at the West Bromwich works was 1,166,000 cubic feet. Had it 
been necessary, we could have made 18,000. We have unoccupied land 
enough to enable us to build a retort-house which would hold 175 retorts. 
We could quite double our eet make, if necessary. The Adderley Street 
works, called the Pagoda Works, are very well situated. ‘The canal runs 
through the middle of them. They occupy 4 acres. The works have 
4 retort-houses, which contain 108 ovens and 50 retorts. The difference 
between ovens and retorts consists in ovens being set three in a bed, while 
retorts are set five. They are nearly about the same size. It comes to 
about the same as if we had 158 retorts. We have sufficient plant of 
all kinds. We have improved the plant from time to time. We have 
storeage for 1,487,000 cubic feet. Our greatest make there was 1,453,000 
cubic feet. With our present retorts we could have made 1,600,000. Our 
total make in 1863 was 318 million feet. At West Bromwich, 282 million 
the total made. The Saltley works have 17 acres of land. The land is 
enclosed with a boundary wall. All the works have been planned with the 
most modern improvements. There is access to the works both by canal 
and road. ‘here isa branch of the canal and a railway siding into the 
works. The works have two retort-houses, and contain 275 retorts. The 
storeage accommodation is 1,640,000. Our greatest make has been 1,450,000. 
Total made in 1863, 244 million. We have the means of increasing, without 
any difficulty at all, our make of gas to 2500 million feet per diem. We have 
also room for erecting 147 additional retorts. Two-thirds of our 17 acres 
are unoccupied. The total make of the three works in 1863, was 844 million. 
The average price of the coal for gas making, in the year ending midsummer 
1862, was 10s. 6d. per ton. I have not got the average price for 1863. 
Close upon 100,000 tons weré used in that year. Ihave been making some 
experiments in West Bromwich, to determine at what rate the street-lamps 
consume the gas; and I think the consumption was about 5 cubic feet per 

our, 








Cross-examined by Mr. Smirn: We use no particular pressure to drive 
the gas from West Bromwich to Birmingham. I have never heard of the 
gas-pipes bursting with the usual pressure. The ordinary pressure of com- 
mon gas is not half the pressure of the atmosphere. We charge our retorts 
with about 6 cewt, We only produce in our retorts the common spongy coke. 
The coal with which we charge our retorts is not the same as that we use 
for heating retorts. A great portion of the coal we use is from Derbyshire. 
The average price of the coal used for charging is 10s. 6d. We use slack 
for heating the retorts. We pay for that 7s. ld. per ton. The quantity‘of 
eoke produced from a ton of coal is about 13ewt. Staveley coal may produce 
14 ewt. of coke per ton. A ton of coal will produce about 12 gallons of tar 
and 25 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. The average price we got for coke 
during the last year was 14s. per ton. I cannot tell what we get for the tar. 
We sell it by contract to the Tar and Creosote Company. Some of the 
directors formed the company to utilize the tar. 

Edwin Unwin, Esq., examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am an alderman of Sheffield, and managing director of the United Gas- 
light Company. I have been a director of gas companies for about 25 years. 
I have had some experience of the effect of two or three rival companies 
having different systems of mains in the same town. It is not profitable to 
the public or the companies. The first ones in Sheffield was authorized in 
1818. That was the only com ee 1835. In that year, the new Sheffield 
Gas Company was esta lished. or two or three years the companies kept 
up a vigorous competition; but afterwards they entered into an arrangement, 
and advanced the price of gas from 5s. to 8s. 4d. That price continued for 
a year or two, and then the new company, reduced their price from 8s. 4d. 
to 7s. 6d.; and the old company, the same or the next day, placarded the 
town that they should sell their gas at 6s. 8d. ‘The new company, in a very 
few days after, issued notices to the effect that they should charge 4s. 2d. or, 
any less price that might be charged by the old company. Things went on 
in that way for six or eight months, and during that time no profit was 
reaped at all. ‘They were afterwards amalgamated, and the price was 
advanced to 6s. 8d. That was in 1844, All went on well from 1844 to 1851, 
The price had been gradually reduced between 1844 and 1851 from 6s, 8d. 
maximum to 5s. In the latter part of the year, another company was got 
up, called the Gas Consumers Company. They commenced building the 
works and laying down mains without any Act of Parliament. The United 
Company indicted them for breaking up the streets, and applied to the Court 
of Chancery for an injunction to restrain them; the matter was afterwards 
referred to the Lords Justices, and ultimately it was decided in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by Lord Campbell delivering judgment against the defendants. 
When the Consumers Company commenced we began to sell gas at 3s. ; 
the old company were doing so and we were obliged to follow their example. 
During this time there was no profit to the old company; and the loss to 
the new company was very considerable indeed. In 1854 they came to 
Parliament, and after the bill had been before the committee for two or three 
days, the committee advised that the old company should take to the new 
one. Some gentlemen were appointed to arrange the terms on which the 
companies should unite; and ultimately an amalgamation took place. In 
the amalgamated Act the price was 4s. We continued to sell gas at 4s. until 
2 years ago, when we reduced the price to 3s. 9d.; and last Christmas we 
reduced it to 3s. 6d. That is as matters now stand. We are, in our Act, 
required to give an illuminating power of 12 wax candles; but we endea- 
vour to give 15 sperm in order to satisfy all parties. From what I observed, 
the 3 sets of mains were a very great inconvenience. The breaking up of 
the streets, too, caused very considerable inconvenience. It not unfre- 
quently, happened that when the mains were taken up it was found that by 
mistake a service-pipe had been put into the wrong main, so that one com- 
pany was supplying the gas and another was getting the money. Where 
there are 3 sets mains it is always difficult to distinguish them. My opinion || 
is in favour of a single company and a proper supervision, rather than a || 
number of companies cutting each other’s throats. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Suir: In 1844, before the Gas Consumers 
Company was formed, the price was 8s. 4d. In 1850 it was 5s. The Gas 
Consumers Company was not formed on account of complaints of the high 
price of gas. The old company had commenced supplying fittings to their 
consumers, which interfered with the trade of the gas-fitters of the town, 
and they endeavoured in consequence to oppose the old company by 
forming a new one. It was a gas-fitters company. The price of gas now 
is 3s. 6d. ‘The reduction is not owing to competition, hut is the result of 
time. Our make of gas last year was something under 400 million feet. 
We pay on an average about 8s. 6d. for coal. We send the greater part of 
our coke to Birmingham. We get about 6s. per ton for it, after we have 

id all expenses. A progressive reduction in re had been going on be- 

ore the Gas Consumers Company was started. We never paid so high a 
dividend before the Gas Consumers Company commenced as we have done 
since. We pay the maximum dividend. There were two companies at 
Liverpool they amalgamated, shortly after the amalgamation took place at 
Sheffield. Our capital is £300,000. We are limited to 10 per cent. upon 
the old capital, and 8 per cent upon the new. Our reserve-fund is £16,000 


or £18,000. 
Mr. Thomas Proud, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am the engineer to the Wolverhampton Gas Company. We charge 
3s. 4d. for gas. We make a charge also for the meters of 2d. or 4d. per 
1000, depending upon the consumption. We intend to reduce our price to 
3s. We make no difference in price to wholesale or retail consumers, except 
in the three cases of the railway company, one large iron-works, and the 
public lamps. Our dividend is 10 per cent. We are reducing the price 
partially from a promise made by the board last year. The price of coal is 
10s. Our gas is 13 sperm candles. We are under no obligation whatever 
as to quality. I think it is much better to lay the mains under the car- 
riage-road than the footway, because there is less leakage, and no incon- 
venience is given to foot passengers. The leakage in our case amounts to 
18 per cent. There is great danger, when the mains are laid under the 
footway, of the escaped gas getting into the adjacent houses and causing | 
explosions. I have been over the works of the Staffordshire Company, and | 
can testify to the first-class style of all the arrangements. The gas su 
plied by them is very good. Their price and ours would be ony ayer y 
about the same. There are few places in which gas of that quality is su 
plied so claply. Our price for the street-lamps was first £3. 17s. 6d.; 
then £3. 15s.: then £3. 12s. 6d.; and, recently, £3. 10s. That is the con- 
tract price. Our contract is, that we shall supply lamps, the consumption 
of which is calculated according tothe burner. We find no difficulty at 
all in ascertaining the consumption in that way. We have a uniform 
pressure. There is a governor at the works to regulate the pressure. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: There is no agreement yet made be- 
tween the company and the Town Council for the use of the average meter 
system. Our board are anxions to do their utmost to meet the corporation, 
and they are desirous to give them the meter system simply as a matter of 
experiment. I do not think the stop-cock systen will enable us to tell 
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exactly the consumption of each lamp. We have only one company in 
Wolverhampton. ‘The proposition to reduce the price of gas was made at 
the general meeting, last year. The whole of the shareholders are Wolver- 
hampton people. Our make last year was 128 million cubic feet. 





Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The average meter system is simply to be | 


tried as an experiment. The company light and extinguish, and are paid 
by the lamp. Our dividend never exceeds 10 per cent. I think competition 
is most likely to end in amalgamation, and only involves the employment 
of*two unnecessary capitals where one would do. 
Mr. Edward Gem, examined by Mr. BurkE. 

am a merchant, residing at Hales Owen, and carrying on_business in 
Birmingham. I am supplied with gas by the Birmingham and Staffordshire 
Company, and am perfectly satisfied with its quality and price. I see no 
good to result to the public from the introduction of a new company. 


Fripay, Marca 18, 
Dr. Letheby, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 


I am professor of chemistry at the London Hospital, and have been medi- 
cal officer to the City of London since the retirement of Mr. Simon, some 
years ago. For 12 years past, I have been gas analyst to the corporation 
of London. Both of these appointments have involved a considerable 
acquaintance with London gas and its prices. I have examined and 
analyzed the quality of the gas supplied in London almost daily for the last 
12 years. I have been consulted by the local authorities of many large 
towns with respect to their gas supply, and may venture to say that I have 
had as large an experience as any one upon the subject. The clauses in the 
Metropolis Gas Act, of 1860, as to purity and illuminating power, and the 
place of testing, were founded on my evidence and the recommendations 
which I made. I am very well acquainted with the quality of the gas at 
Birmingham, having been there several times for the purpose of testing it, 
both as to illuminating power and quality, especially the gas supplied by the 
Staffordshire Company. I have tested the gas at each of the stations—namely, 
at the Solihull and West Bromwich stations, and also at the station in Adder- 
ley Street, and at the office of the company in Old Square, at Sydenham 
College, and at the office of the Birmingham Company in Union Street. 
My testings extended over the period from April last year, until the end of 
last month. At Sydenham College, the gas was taken into the laboratory 
of Dr. Hill, professor of chemistry, and tested by him, Dr. Wrightson, and 
myself. I have tested the gas altogether 37 times. I found the average illu- 
minating power to be 14°35 sperm candles. That is the Act of Parliament 
standard candle, burning 120 grains per hour, with gas consumed in an Ar- 
gand burner, at the rate of 5 feet per hour. The maximum illuminating 

wer was 15°16, and the minimum 13°70. That is not a large variation, 
it is within a very reasonable range. I consider that the average is a very 
good illuminating power. I have here a report which I made to the cor- 
poration of London, in respect to the illuminating power of gas‘supplied in 
the City, over a period of 8 years, before the passing of the Act of 1860. 
The average illuminating power was 13 sperm candles. I have also tested 
the gas since 1860, and find the illuminating power of that supplied by the 
four companies who light the City as follows:—Great Central, 12-91; 
Chartered, 13°08; City of London, 14°68; Commercial, 13°41. The aver- 
age of the gas supplied in the City of London is of an illuminating power 
of about 13 candles, or a little more, showing that Birmingham gas is about 
6 per cent. better in quality. 


By Lord DeLaAmEnre: Two gases are supplied in the metropolis—can- 


nel and common. Cannel is supplied chiefly at the West End. By the 
Act of 1860, the standard of illuminating power for cannel gas was fixed at 
20 candles, and of common gas at 12. The City companies have power to 
supply cannel, and to charge 6s. per 1000 for it; but with the exception of 
the Times and the Post-Office,I do not think they are supplying any. The 
Houses of Parliament are supplied with cannel gas. 

Examination continued: The two kinds of gas are supplied by distinct 
mains, and there is a considerable difference in price and illuminating 
power. The companies are not obliged to supply cannel gas. There is 
only one company in the City of London supplying gas of a higher illumi- 
nating power than the Birmingham does; it is the City Company, whose 
average is 14°68 candles. The Act has defined the burner to be used in 
testing the gas as an Argand burner with 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, 
consuming 5 feet of gas per hour. I have here 3 Argand burners, each of 
which fulfils the conditions of the Act of Parliament in these respects, but 
each giving different results. One, which is the common metallic burner, 
gives an illuminating power of 11 candles only; another, in which the 
internal aperture is much smaller, gives an illuminating power of 12 candles; 
and the other rather over 14. I havehere also the French standard burner 
with 30 holes, called the Bengel burner; and that gives 16 candles. It is of 
the utmost importance in testing gas that proper burners should be used. 

By the Cuarrman: I have used the same burner when testing the gas 
at Birmingham that I use in London; it is the steatite burner. The dif- 
ference in the illuminating power is entirely dependent upon the size of the 
interior aperture; the larger the aperture the lower is the given result. 
Each of these burners consumes the same quantity of gas. 

Examination continued: If any one desired to make the gas appear bad, 
he would take the burner with the largest opening. The one which I used 
in Birmingham gives the best light. I consider that the gas companies are 
entitled to use the best burner and show the best result they can. Parlia- 
ment has given them the power and the right, in the Metropolis Gas Act, 
to supply the burner by which the gas is to be tested. 

Mr. Ltoyp: We have heard that the different results obtained were in 
part due to the whole of the light in some cases not being thrown on the 
photometric screen, and also from the whole of the light not being registered 
when the old form of burner was used. 

Witness: That is not exactly so. The light of gas is dependent upon 
little particles of soot or carbon, and if they are not immediately burned, 
they remain ignited and give the light of gas; but if there is a strong draught 
of air through the burner, as would be occasioned by putting on a taller 
chimney, or by enlarging the internal diameter, then the carbon is imme- 
diately burned, and does not have time to give the light. We can make a 
burner give no light at all; only a blue flame. Flame is not burning gas, 
but solid matter in a state of ignition. © 

By Lord DeLamenre: The draught is regulated by the height of the chim- 
ney, which is determined by the Act, as also upon the size of the internal 
diameter of the burner through which the draught passes to the interior of 
the flame. Here isa burner with an internal opening, the diameter of which 
a destroy the whole of the carbon of the gas, so that it would give no 

ight. 
| Examination continued: I have tested the Birmingham gas, both for 
ammonia and sulphur, which are the two main impurities. I found that the 
proportion of ammonia was from fjths of a grain per 100 cubic feet to 4}. 
The average is about 2} or 2), whereas the ammonia present in London gas 
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is very rarely under 3 grains. It averages 5,and I have sometimes found 
it as high as 10. So far as ammonia is concerned, Birmingham gas may be 
considered reasonably pure. The smallest quantity of sulphur I have 
found was 14°15 grains per 100 feet, and the largest 19°8; the average 
being about 17. The parliamentary limit in London is 20 grains. In this 
respect the gas of the two companies in Birmingham is satisfactory, mea- 
sured by the standard laid down by Parliament for the supply of the me- 
trgpolis. I went over the works of the Staffordshire Company, and examined 
the chemical appliances used in the manufacture and purifying of gas. As 
far as I know, they have adopted every process suggested by science for 
the improvement of the quality. The leakage of gas from street-mains is a 
subject which has engaged my attention very much as medical officer of 
the City of London. I have had to report on that subject to the corpora- 
tion, in consequence of the mischief done by the offensive compounds 
formed in the street earth of the City, and the danger arising therefrom to 
low-level rooms and cellars, and to the workmen engaged in the sewers. 
This has led me to inquire into the quantity of gas which escapes from the 
mains of the London companies. Putting it at its lowest estimate, at 5 per 
cent., the quantity of gas lost to the companies annually owing to those 
escapes is about 400 million cnbic feet. In the City alone, it is upwards of 
25 millions. This leakage takes place under an average pressure of 1} inch 
of water. If there were a pressure of 9 inches of water, the leakage would 
be frightful, and so would the danger. The increase of leakage is in direct 
proportion to the pressure. 

The Cuarrman;: I should think it would have been in proportion to the 
square root of the pressure. 

Witness : The engineers will speak more particularly to that. I only 
know it is enormous. 

Examination continued: The leakage is, of course, doubled in those 
streets having the mains of two companies. The leakage is increased by 
the disturbance and breaking up of the streets. I am opposed to the average 
meter system. We have made calculations in the City for the purpose of 
ascertaining —— 

The CuarrMAn: We really do not want to go into this. 

Mr. Luoyp: I merely asked the question, because Dr. Letheby has no 
interest in the companies, but represents the corporation. 

The Cuarrman: We have already said that we thought the companies 
were quite right in refusing the average meter indications. 

Witness : I should wish to say, my lord, that as I have been quoted by 
the local authorities of Birmingham as an advocate of the average meter 
system, that I have never made any statement to warrant such an assertion. 

Mr. Catvert: It has not been stated so here. 

Witness: It has been in print, and I want to set myself right. 

The CuarrMan: I think there was a statement in a letter of the corpo- 
ration to the gas company; but it was merely a general one, to the effect 
that the average meter system had been adopted in many places. I do not 
think Dr. Letheby was quoted. 

Examination continued: I have prepared myself to give evidence on the 
subject of heating gas, and the price at which it can be supplied. I have 
visited works where gas is mannfactured or made by Siemens's process, 
and I have taken samples of that gas. Dr. Frankland has made an exami- 
nation of it, and I am prepared to speak upon the subject of the heating 
power of that gas and its value. - 

The CuairMAn: We have already stated that the question of the heating 
gas will not weigh with us in forming our judgment upon the preamble of 
the bill. I stated that if the preamble of the bill should be adopted, we did 
not see why the company, at their own risk entirely, should not be al- 
lowed to try the experiment; but we should give no opinion on it here. 

Lord FaversiaAm: At the same time I think it would be well to have 
Dr. Letheby’s opinion upon the notes. 

Witness: There are three kinds of gas manufactured by Siemens’s patent. 
In the one case where the gas is produced by the combustion of coal in the 
furnace, it consists to the extent of 30 per cent. of carbonic oxide, which is 
so deadly a poison that, existing in water gas, a gas not very unlike Mr. 
Siemens's, it has been a subject of reference by the French Government, in 
consequence of the danger to the public, and they have absolutely forbidden 
its being supplied to the public. 

By the CuatrMAn: That is gas produced by the producer. 

By Mr. Luoyp: I think the other is rather a financial question. I can- 
not say whether it would be produced at 6d. per 1000. I can only speak 
thus:—It will take 20,000 feet of the gas at least to do the work of a ton of 
coal. In order to produce the gas, I think there must be at the least 4 tons 
of coal carbonized; so that they would only get the heating power of 1 out 
of 4 tons of coal, unless they used the coke as well. I have seen the effect 
of a new company upon the question of competition in London. I hada 
great deal to do with the introduction of the Great Central Company into 
the City. and have since seen the effects of the substitution of a regulated 
monopoly for competition. There can be no doubt that the introduction of 
the Great Central’ tended to reduce the price of gas, but we have now the 
additional capital of that company, the interest on which the public has to 
pay; whereas there were only two companies before. The companies are 
now, as it were, amalgamated, and working together under a regulated 
monopoly, and the public has the extra expense of the additional capital. 

By the Crrarrman: I was examined as a witness on the Metropolis Gas 
Bill, 1860. The fact was not known at that time, that, by giving a different 
form to these Argand burners, the result in the testing of gas would be 
different. The burner in use at that time had an internal diameter of 
about §. Thatis not the one I used to test the gas at Birmingham. I used 
the steatite burner, which I now employ in all my experiments. I think it 
is very essential that Parliament should define the standard burner. I do 
not know that at the time the Metropolis Gas Bill was under discussion I 
gave any opinion as to the desirableness of competition continuing, or of 2 
regulated monopoly. I gave my evidence on the part of the local authori- 
ties who were desirous that the companies which had districted should be 
under the regulation of Parliament as to the quality of the gas supplied. 
One great object the vestries had in view was the prevention of the incon- 
venience arising from the breaking up of the streets by different companies 
having several mains in the same street; and another was, that there should 
be a clear definition of the quality of the gas to be supplied. Prior to the 
Act of 1860, the standard of quality in the Great Central Act was 12 wax 
candies, the illuminating power was therefore raised 10 per cent. The ves- 
tries also wished to secure that the gas should be supplied purer than it had 
been, and there was introduced, I believe for the first time into an Act of 
Parliament, a clause stating what that purity should be, and how it should 
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be ascertained. I know that at the time the companies in London were 
icompeting, the mains of several of them were running through the same 
streets. ere my laboratory now is, there are the mains of four com- 
ies. According to the terms of the Act of Parliament, the City of 
ndon was one district, but the companies have divided it by arrange- 
ment. I should say that none of the mains ought to be under the foot- 
paths. There was one in Wood Street within 3 feet of the wall of a house, 
and in putting on a service from that main the gas escaped, took fire, and 
blew the place up, and I believe the company had to pay some £25,000 as 
compensation. 1 know of streets in the City of London where the pipes of 
all the four companies run, and each company, by giving an hour’s notice, 
I think, to the Commissioners of Sewers, can open the ground for the pur- 
pose of repairs. ‘This is found a great inconvenience. The object of the 
Act of 1860 was to obviate this evil, but the pipes were there, and it will 
be a long time before such an arrangement takes place between the local 


jauthorities and theco mpanies as that there shall be only one main. At the 


present time, the inconvenience is very great. 
Dr. Frankland, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

lam professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, lecturer on chemistry 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Fellow of the Royal Society. I have 
been down to Birmingham for the purpose of testing the gas supplied by 
the Staffordshire Company as to illuminating power and purity. Dr. 
Letheby and I acted in conjunction in the experiments made, and I confirm 
the results which he has stated to the committee. During the last 12 or 13 
years, I have given special attention to the chemistry of gas. On visiting 
the works of the Staffordshire Company, I found them availing themselves 
of all the best methods of manufacture. I consider that at all their stations 
their works are carried on in a very satisfactory manner, and that the best 
known forms of apparatus are being employed. I acted for the insurance 
companies when the explosion in Wood Street occurred, and had occasion 
to investigate all the circumstances which gave rise to the accident. I then 
formed an opinion as to the imprudence of laying gas-mains in proximity to 
cellars. Very strong evidence was given of the great danger attendant 
upon laying mains in such a position. My judgment goes with that evi- 
dence as to it being a fruitful source of danger. I think the further they 
are removed from the basement of buildings, the safer will be the operation. 
There is less risk of the gas finding its way into the cellars when the mains 
are in the middle of the street. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am a civil engineer and vice-president of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. For 30 years and npwards, I have been connected with hydraulic 
and gas works in every part of England, and have extensive knowledge of 
gas engineering in every branch. I was arbitrator for the companies in the 
reference which took place between them and the corporation—Mr. Hughes 
acting for the latter. [Witness gave a detailed account of the proceedings 
which took place on those references—which have been repeatedly stated 
in the course of this inquiry.] I have gone over the works of the Stafford- 
shire Company and made myself well acquainted with them. They are 
well-planned works, and the company have abundant space for extensions 
as occasion may require; they can double their present me ad power, 
and I have no doubt they have abundant means for supplying the present 
and all future wants of the district. I have tested the illuminating power 
and gone through the testing-books. I consider them satisfactory. ‘There 
is sufficient pressure upon the mains for the demand of gas in the district. 
Ihave walked over every part of Birmingham at night, and found the flames 
of the lamps sufficiently large. The price charged is moderate, under all the 
circumstances of the case. The capital of the company is very low in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the undertaking and the quantity of gas supplied. 
If another company were to be admitted, there would be for a time ruinous 
competition, which would ultimately result in a private arrangement or 
amalgamation. People may be patriotic for a while; but by and by shares 
get into other hands, deaths occur or transfers are made, and the then 
holders of the shares may not be so patriotic as the originators of the com- 
pany, or perhaps not quite so embittered against their opponents, and they 
will look more for a retarn upon their capital. Iam familiar with every 
instance of large works in the country in which companies have been either 
amalgamated or have worked under private arrangements; and I know that, 
as regards price, the result has been that it has positively gone up and that 
those reductions which would naturally have ensued by the application of 
the Gas- Works Clauses Act, have not been made. The increase of capital 
and leakage are the main elements of cost, and they go in such cases to pro- 
duce the effect I have just mentioned. I do not think there is room for the 
beneficial introduction of a new company in Birmingham. Im a private 
sense, no doubt they would all get dividends out of the public, but as the 
public would have to pay those dividends, they will be worse off than before. 
The inconvenience of having two or three sets of mains in a street is mani- 
fest, both as to the first laying down and the incidental repair, and the 
changes arising through incessant endeavours to transfer customers from 
one company to the other. It will be felt in the most aggravated form at 
first; and even after arrangements are made between the companies, 
although somewhat diminished, it will not be put an end to, as there will 
always be endeavours to steal each other’s customers, inasmuch as it isa 
question of dividend, and officers always have a feeling which you cannot 
prevent against each other. The result is they are always trying to induce 
parties to be transferred from one pipe to another. ‘The companies are rivals 
and the oflicers are rivals—and the officers are rivals on their own account, 
as they want to stand well with their employers and show how active they 
are. Another cause is that, in the process of their operations, they get 
into quarrels and like to have a little revenge. I have given attention to 
the question of laying mains under the footways, and do not think there are 
any advantages which counterbalance the danger or inconvenience. I have 
carefully considered the question of capital and price in Birmingham. By 
and by, the price will be less, by reason of the reserve-fund of the company 
becoming full, and the sums which are now appropriated to that purpose 
will be — to a reduction under the powers of their Act of Parliament. 

By Lord DEtaMERE: When I say the price of gas is low, 1 am not com- 
paring Birmingham with other places; I take it by itself. It is quite useless 
in calculations of this kind to pay any regard whatever to what occurs in 
other places. 

Examination continued: A regulated monopoly has been the escape in 
several instances out of the evils of competition; and the result has been to 
bring down, in nearly all the towns of England, the price of gas to one-half 
of what it was when the Gas Clauses Act was passed. The present companies 
in Birmingham could be sufficiently regulated without the introduction of 
@ gas consumers rn pg a 

y the Commirree: The width of the principal streets in Birmingham, I 
should think, is about 60 feet. On the average I should say they are some- 
what wider than at Manchester. It is not the thing to test the illuminating 
power of gas by measuring the size of the flame. I do not attach any value to 








\ have a flame of yp ony containing scarcely any illuminating element, and 





evidence about measuring the flame on the outside of the lamp. You may « as required. On the question whether there was anything in the conduct). 


yet it may be of the size prescribed. Size is no test whatever of the illumi- 
nating power of gas. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD asked to be allowed to put a few questions to the witness, | 
as he feared there was a misapprehension in the minds of the committee | 
respecting the proceedings on the arbitration. 

Mr. Lioyp objected, and said that the promoters had called Mr. Hughes 
and the town-clerk on the subject, and might have elicted all the facts they 
thought it desirable to Jay before the committee from them. ; 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the gas company were entitled to examine 
Mr. Hawksley on the subject of the arbitration, as the promoters made it part 
of their case that the corporaticn were badly treated in respect to the nego- 
tiations with the companies and grounded upon that their argument for the 
necessity of a new company, 

Zhomas (i, Jiariow, Esq., examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am a civil and consulting gas engineer, residing in Parliament Street. I 
have had upwards of 30 years experience in the erection and management of 
gas-works, I have erected a large number in different parts of England and 
on the continent. I am frequently consulted on the subject by gas com- 
panies and others. I have known something of the Birmingham companies 
for years. During the last year 1 was asked to visit the town and make an 
examination of the Staffordshire Company’s gas. I have done so, fully and 
carefully. I agree with Mr. Hawksley as to the state of their mains and 
works. In the course of my long experience I have formed a very strong 
opinion upon the question of the relative advantages of competition and a 
regulated poly. I ider the latter is the best for the public. The 
question has been discussed over and over again in different places, and I 
have a list with me of 20 or 30 instances in which competition has resulted 
in amalgamation, with great public advantage. The only result obtained 
by competition has been a temporary reduction of price, but ultimately the 
price has been increased, owing to the necessity of paying dividends upon 
augmented capital. On the present supply of gas by the Staffordshire Com- 
pany, ls. per 1000 feet will pay the maximum dividend they can declare. 
if they make any larger profit it must go to the reserve-fund, or in a reduc- 
tion of the price of gas. 

By Lord ENNISKILEN: The cost of the company’s gas last year at the con- 
sumers’s meter was ls, 11j4,d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

By Mr. Luoyp; With an average price of 3s. on the present consumption 
there would be nothing to carry to the reserve-fund, ufter paying the maxi- 
mum dividend—or a mere nominal sum. ‘The reserve-fund the company are 
entitled to create is £67,000. At present it amounts to £44,000, so that it is 
as near as possible two-thirds full. The effect of the last reduction upon the 
profits will be to diminish them £12,000 a year. The sum the company 
carried to the reserve-fund last year was £11,796, so that the reduction will 
absorb all the available profit for that purpose this year without there is an 
increased consumption. 

The CHArRMAN: Your figures do not correspond with the deposited 
accounts. ‘hey state that £10,246 had been carried to the reserve-fund. 

Witness : I took my figures from the audited balance-sheet of the com- 
pany. There is a balance brought forward from the previous year. which is 
not taken into my account. My account is the actual working of the 
last year. The balance brought forward was £19,478, of which I had no 
knowledge. 

By Mr. Lioyp: I consider that the company exhibit great economy in 
the manufacture of their gas, and the prices they charge are really very low. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catverr: I wish to see a properly-regulated 
monopoly. If this bill is thrown out, and the bill of the Staffordshire Com- 
pany is passed, such will be the case. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lioyp: As far as regards the greater part of the 
district, there will be competition between the two companies. 

Mr. Hope Scort said it now became his duty, on behalf of the Staffordshire 
Company, to address their lordships against the preamble of the bill; and in 
doing so he should bear in mind the direction of the committee with regard 
to the conduct of thecase. Their lordships had anticipated him in reducing 
the question at issue to its real proportions; so that, instead of the object of 
the bill being the introduction of anew and improved machinery for the 
destruction of smoke, it had been brought back to the basis of the original 
prospectus of the company, and was only for the purpose of lighting the 
town of Birmingham with gas. Undoubtedly, this was the source from 
which, at the onset, the promoters sought to derive their profit, and their 
lordships had shortened the process by giving force to the old adage, * ex 
fumo dare lucem.” Into the question of Siemens’s patent he would not | 
enter, but would submit to their lordships the consideration whether there | 











was anything in the evidence brought before the committee which could in | 
the slightest degree justify the proposal to introduce a new company into 
Birmingham, for the purpose of supplying an article which was already | 
supplied by the two existing companies. ‘hese companies, which had been 
in existence for many years, possessed an unexhausted capital of something 
like £500,000, applicable to the very object for which the promoters of this | 
bill asked power to set in motion a fresh capital of the same amount. He 
had distinguished between the authorizing of capital and the setting it in 
motion, for the committee had, no doubt, looked at the frame of the bill, in 
which the promoters relied, in reference to their capital, upon the existing 
——— recited in the preamble, but which, strangely enough, had never 
een putin evidence before their lordships, and the only trace of which 
was in the printed schedule at the end of the amended bill. Clearly, it was 
not the usual course in committees of this House that the promoters should 
assume a large part of the preamble of their bill, and proceed upon recitals 
of this kind without proof. But it was not so much to draw attention to 
this, which was a most strange omission, that he asked their lordships to 
search the evidence; it was to point out that there was no request at all || 
before the committee, that the promoters might be authorized to raise any | | 
particular capital at all. He could only conceive that Parliament would 
sanction the setting in motion of u further capital of £500,000 on the sup- 
position that the capital of the existing companies was insufficient, or that 
they had used that capital in an unsatisfactory manner; in other words, 
that there had been placed before the committee a case of great and pressing 
want, which could only be supplied by fresh adventurers, or a case of 
mala fides on the part otf the old companies, which could only be remedied by 
the introduction of « competitor. Putting, however, this question aside, he 
could not suppose that noble lords, sitting there to administer the commer- 
cial laws of the country, would say that a new capital of £500,000 should be | 
raised to do the work which £1,000,000 was now doing, while £500,000 still | 
remained in the coffers of the companies, It could only be upon the establish- 
ment of a case of existing insufficiency or incompetency that Parliament would | 
sanction what must, after all, be considered a barbarous and clumsy piece 
of legislation—the introduction of 1 new company to remedy the evils of | | 
the old. With regard to the sufficiency of the existing works, the evidence | | 
was full and sutisfuctory, and also as to their capacity for farther extensions | | 
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of the old company to warrant the proposition before the committee, he could 
only say that he had carefully studied the evidence given by the promoters 
to find out what charges had been proved against them. The promoters 
had only called three or four witnesses to speak to the supply of gas 
to private consumers, and of these there was only one who was not either 
connected with the corporation, or with the new company. And even these 
ntlemen’s complaints were of the mildest eg ge: ossible. He (Mr. 
. Scott) had never before known the case of a bill, either affecting water 
or gas supply, in which, at the onset of the inquiry, the promoters had not 
laid out a large and broad foundation in the complaints of private con- 
sumers. In this case they had not been able to find them, and even the 
witnesses that were brought forward to support the bill made but poor and 
shabby complaints against the company; while, on the other hand, a large 
number had been produced, who stated in the fullest and most unhesitating 
manner that they were satisfied as to quantity, quality, and price 
of the gas supplied by the old companics. So far, therefore, there was no 
ground for the introduction of a new company, or the employment of further 
capital. But he would go a little into detail upon one or two other points 
in the proceedings of the old companies, which might be said to have been 
hit here and there by the evidence of the promoters, and then he would 
roceed to the real evidence which the committee had to consider. A point 
ad been made as to price. As usual in these cases, there had been pre- 
sented to the committee an enormous amount of evidence in relation to the 
manufacture of gas. The committee were asked to begin at the pit’s mouth, 
to follow the coal into the retorts, to consider what it produced in coke; 
afterwards to estimate the value of tar, then to consider the precise effect 
upon the cost of gas from the sale of breeze, and in one case—that of the 
Great Central Company—he remembered that the committee were asked to 
go into the question of the cost of manual labour, until at last they stuck 
fast upon the point of the quantity of beer allowed to the men. ‘The joke 
at that time was that Mr. Croll, being the inventor of a dry meter, gave his 
men no beer, and that that made a difference in the price at which he could 
produce gas. Into the details of this method of calculation he did not 
propose to enter. The practical way of dealing with the question, and that 
which Parliament laid most stress on, was this—they knew that throughout 
the country there was a constant struggle going on between consumers and 
producers, and where they found an article admittedly fair in quality sold at a 
price not exceeding, and probably below, the price paid for a similar article 
in a considerable number of other places, they concluded that there could 
not be anything very far wrong in the price of that very commodity in the 
particular place in question. ‘I'he committee had had evidence before them 
of the price at which gas was sold in many other places, under circumstances 
analogous to those of Birmingham; and he submitted with confidence that 
there was nothing in that evidence which they could regard as at all justi- 
fying the enactment of a penal measure against the existing companies. 
is clients had a bill now before the Legislature, under the notices of which 
it would be within their lordship’s power, if they thought it expedient, to 
deal with the questions of price, illuminating power, and every other detail 
which had been more or less raised for discussion in the progress of this 
case. But the question at present was, whether the promoters had made 
out any case in the misconduct of the existing companies, their incapacity, 
or their overcharges, which would warrant the introduction of another 
Upon these points he submitted that there was not only no 
evidence against them, but that everything tended to show they had ful- 
filled in the spirit and in the letter the obligations which the Legislature 
had imposed upon them. ‘Then, again, there had been introduced 
that which might be the subject matter of clauses in another bill, 
but could not be a reason for the introduction of a new company— 
the question of the form in which the accounts should be presented, 
and which was now sub judice. But here, too, the committee had an 





company. 





illustration of the general satisfaction of the consumers in Birmingham. 
No one had ever gone, it would appear, to the county clerks to look at the 
accounts ; no one had desired information respecting them until the new 
company was in course of formation, Even when the company did deposit 
their accounts, which they did in the very heart of the town, there was no 
reason to suppose that the slightest inquiry had been made respecting them 
till the memorable epoch of the introduction of this bill. In truth, the 
allegations now made on the subject were but so many small pebbles thrown 
by the promoters upon the chance of breaking a window here and there, and, 
as it turned out, with very little success. Then it was said: ‘“‘ Granted that 
your gas is abundant, and that your price is moderate, you would be all the 
better for competition.’’ That, as the committee would remember, was 
pretty nearly the whole burden of the song of the witnesses from Birmingham 
against the old companies. ‘They seemed to have the ordinary commercial 
view of the benefits arising from a vast number of competitors. Now, there 
was hardly any trade, except bell-founding, in which competition did not 
seem possible, and in that trade the demand was not great enough to support 
it. But it was not possible to go on multiplying competitions indefinitely in 
any business ; nor could parties engaged in the same business be prevented 
combining amongst themselves. ‘hey must have a profit upon their capital 
and labour, and if that was not possible by competition they would en- 
deavour to get it by combination. To suppose that any company would be 
formed for the advantage of the public solely, and without reference to 
profits, was to suppose that which had never existed, and was not ever likely 
to be found. In almost all the committee-rooms in which, for some years 
past, he had been engaged, competition in price between companies had 

een treated as an impossibility. Their lordships were aware of the 
numerous competing railway schemes which for many sessions had been 
submitted to the Legislature. He would venture to say that at the present 
time there was not a railway man to be found wnywhere who would state 
that he contemplated the possibility of a competition in prices. A refine- 
ment of that view had been some time since promulgated by his friend Mr. 
Charles Saunders, of the Great Western Railway, which he denominated the 
competition of accommodation, the competition of prices having been given 





up as an impossibility. But, oddly enough, in the present case, as if to con- 
found those who came forward to support this bill, they themselves ade 
mitted that the competition of accommodation already existed in Birming- 
ham, and to an extent which hardly existed elsewhere. ‘heir lordships 
would remember that it was treated as a proof of combination that wherever 
the consumer was supplied by the two companies, he was allowed to put his 
Staffordshire consumption to the aggregate of his Birmingham consumption, 


|} and pay at the rate applicable to the larger scale. It was said that this wasa 





proof that the two companies had but one purse, whereas it was, in truth, 


|| Just that competition of accommodation to which he had alluded, and which 


being so rarely seen in a beneficial aspect, was most refreshing to contemplate. 
The committee had heard that there was competition in price with regard to 
gas-fittings, and the only thing which in the slightest degree distressed his 
mind was to learn that the companies were in the habit of stealing each 
other’s customers. He did not know how far his learned friends on the 








other side would like such competition to go. ‘The committee would re- 
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member Mr. Unwin’s evidence as to the state of affairs at Sheffield when 
competition in price prevailed, how that the new company got a customer at 
nine o’clock in the morning ; that the old company got him away from them 
by mid-day; and that in the evening, post prandium, he supposed, the 
customer returned to his first love. The companies in Birmingham did not 
practice to that extent, but it would appear that the game was well under- 
stood; andif there was not competition under these circumstances, he did 
not know where it was to be found. In one district—that of Walsall—it 
appeared that the company were competing with a public body. ‘The com- 
pany were called in to correct the evils of the commissioners, but they were || 
now charging the same price; and so it always must be, unless the public || 
were to have things given to them for nothing. The question of competition |! 
in gas was not a new one. In 1860 a great discussion took place as to the || 
supply of gas to the metropolis, and Parliament then deliberately affirmed the | | 
principle, that separate districtsfor separate companies, under proper super- || 
vision, was a better thing for the public than the competition of two or more 
companies in the same district—an arrangement which they considered could 
not last, and which, in the end, must produce greater evils to the consumers, | 
Certainly, Mr. Unwin’s evidence as to what he had observed in Sheftield was | | 
entirely in accordance with the view which was taken by the Legislature on || 
the subject. Into the question of the disturbance of the streets, which would || 
arise by the introduetion of a new company, and other matters of detail, he 
would not now go. He rested the case of his clients upon broader grounds— 
that no incapacity or misconduct had been alleged against them which would 
justify the creation of another company with fresh capital to do their work. 
He did not profess for his clients that they had done more than, as com-| 
mercial men, they might beexpected to do. He thought they had been prudent, 
because they had consulted the interests of the consumers as well as their 
own, and he defied the promoters of the new oma | to show that there was | 
any substantial ground of complaint against them. But there was an excep- 
tion to the competition between the two companies which had been also | 
urged, and that was, that they had declined to compete for that which gave 
them no profit—the public lamps. If the corporation had made it worth 
their while, the companies would have competed for the supply; but as 
it was, it was not worth their attention, and accordingly they did not com- 
pete for it. And there was another matter connected with the public light 
question which rendered it not a very desirable bargain, and that was the 
extreme difficulty the companies had in getting their money from the corpo- 
ration. The committee would remember that as early as August, 1858, and 
in fact earlier, the corporation of Birmingham showed that they were 
exceedingly slow payers. The letters which had been addressed to them by 
the companies read more like the letters of a West-end tailor to some fashion- 
able young gentleman, than of a gas company to an important public body 
like the corporation of Birmingham, especially when they met with such 
passages as ‘‘six quarters in arrear,’’ and “repeated promises to pay have 
not been regarded!’’ Curiously enough, these remonstrances on the part of 
the companies commenced about the same time that Mr. Elliott, in his 
speech before the Town Council, described the flame of the public lamps as 
giving ‘‘no more light than the end of a good cigar.”” Upon the speech and 
motion of Mr. Elliott a vigorous movement seemed to have taken place in the 
council, and a communication was addressed to the gas companies which, 
was met by a reminder of the ‘‘non-payment of accounts, contrary to | 
the express provision in the contract that they should be paid quarterly,”’ | | 
and a request for the £6931. 9s. 3d. owing on the 3lst December previous, of | | 
which sum £1733 was due at the Lady-day, 1855, £3346 at Midsummer, and || 
£5199 at Michaelmas, This was the case of the young fashionable gentle- | | 
man complaining to his tailor of the fit of his coat, and being answered by || 
the demand for ‘‘ my small account.’’ However, it seemed entirely to dis- | | 
pose of the Town Council, for though they continued to grumble and measure | | 
the size of the gas-flame clandestinely, by the help of the police, who would || 
have been much better employed in keeping the peace, there had been no || 
formal complaints as to quality until the parties met in this room, and no| 
doubt if the companies would have consented to the price offered for the || 
public lamps the committee would not have been troubled with any inquiry | | 
into the necessity of further legislation. But then, as the town-clerk had | 
stated, upon this question the corporation ‘‘consulted an eminent gas | | 
engineer,’’ and it was from the introduction of this ‘‘ eminent gas engineer ”” | | 
—the appearance of this Deus ex machina—that the whole complication | | 
seemed to have arisen. Certainly the corporation were fortunate in their || 
selection of an ‘‘eminent gas engineer” in the person of Mr. Samuel Hughes, | | 
the hero of a hundred fights, decorated for valour rather than for discretion, | | 
and who had found his record in the proceedings of the select committees of | | 
both Houses of Parliament in the metropolis gas inquiry, 1860. Mr. Hughes || 
might well say, referring to the report of those proceedings, ‘*‘ Si monumen- | | 
tum requiris cireumspice—read it.’’ Evidently he thought, when he was || 
consulted, that the Birmingham corporation were going on in a hugger- | 
mugger way, and not dealing with great principles in the settlement of this || 
It was a question with them of a difference of a few shillings per || 
lamp, and Mr. Hughes set to work to put that in order. Accordingly there |, 
were proposals which, having been read once, the committee would not || 
desire to hear again, developing all the specialities of Mr. Hughes —the | 
‘‘eminent gas engineer’’—about average meter measurement and peculiar || 
modes of testing, and all those matters which were discussed ad nauseam in 
the inquiry before Parliament in 1860, and which at length took the shape |} 
of a proposal from the formerly unsophisticated but somewhat greedy Town | 
Council. Up to that time they had been going on in a very simple manner, | 
saying, ‘‘ You are asking too much for your gas, we will give you so much || 
less;’’ but Mr. Hughes reformed all that, and from that period they | 
entered upon a series of proposals which the corporation now asked to have 
incorporated in the bill before the committee. The bundle of papers which 
he (Mr. Hope Scott) held in his hands, represented the expanded ideas of 
Mr. Hughes upon the subject of gas legislation, the germs of which were 
contained in the proposals which he advised the corporation to make to the 
gas companies. He would not trouble the committee by reading over these 
clauses. They embraced a variety of vexatious propositions, to some of 
which, for the sake of coming to an arrangement, the companies assented in 
principle when first made to them. The committee would remember that 
the companies offered either to refer upon the basis of the old contract as to 
terms, and they offered to meet the corporation according to their later views, 
as advised by the ‘‘ eminent gas engineer ”’ upon the question of meterage, 
though not in the way Mr. Hughes desired, viz., the system of average in- 
dications. Upon this system it was not necessary that he should add one word, 
because the committee had stated that the companies were perfectly justified 
in the course they adopted, and therefore the subject might be dismissed 
without a single observation. But there was in the way of the “‘ eminent 
gas engineer” one difficulty which arose from his having proved in 
another place that the Birmingham gas was excellent in quality, and of a 
high illuminating power, and this, perhaps, might account for the circum- 
stance that the question of ss had been so little discussed during these 
proeeedings, [The learned counsel read and commented upon portions of the 
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ration some fu 

eir bills, Being, he supposed, flush of 
they were iielined to pay £2. 10s. each on account of the 
lamps. But Mr, Hughes, their monitor, told them it would be very 
imprudent, and accordingly they only offered £2. Their lord- 
ships would have discovered by this time that the functions of an 
‘* eminent gas engineer ’’ extended considerably beyond engineering in the 


Mr. Hughes had done the co 


money, 


|| ordinary sense of the term, It meant engineering—a question of price; 
engineering—a question of arrangement ; and in the present case it hadended | 
in the engineering and starting of a new company. ‘he man who bore the | 


name of a gas engineer was expected to perform very extensive functions, and 
Mr. Hughes accordingly so engineered the whole question as to make it 


en got up, the real 
merits of which their lor 
attempt to introduce a competing company. Of this opening the members of 


point of the evidence, it looked very much as if the Town Council themselves 
were the company; at least, it was very difficult to find out the precise re- 


|| lation between the two. [The learned counsel read the evidence of the town- 


clerk on this point on the second day of the inquiry.] What was to be 





|| thought of the promotion of this company with such conflicting accounts 


‘of its origin? Mr. Elliott told the committee that the town coun- 
‘cillors did not go into companies without the idea of realizing a 


right for the individual town councillors of Birmingham to try a little spec | . “ana 
\!of their own, in consequence of the difficulty which they had in their - | geal. I know the Leeswood Colliery. 
|| porate capacity in dealing with the gas companies. By the proper engineer- | 
||ing of the question an apparent public grievance had 

Sshipe now fully understood ; and by means of this | 
|| grievance an opening had been afforded for a parliamentary inquiry, and an 
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evidence given by Mr. Hughes on the metropolis gas inquiry, and his com- | 
munication to the Artizan respecting the quality of the gasat Birmingham.] | 
er service, he had checked | 


the Town Council availed themselves fully and freely—so much so,|that at one | 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR ’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Svvart.) 
YOUNG AND OTHERS ”, FERNIE AND OTHERS, 
(Continued from page 133.) 
Monpay, Marcu 7. 
Mr. George Vary, examined by Mr. HinpManrcu. 

I am an engineer residing at Bayswater, and have been an engineer all my 
life. Iam acquainted with coals and coal-mining and matters of that sort. 
I know the defendants. I also know Mr. Hussey Jones. I was consulted in 
1851 by Mr. Fernie with reference to some works for making oil from cannel 
I had previously examined Bootle in 
Lancashire. Afterwards I went to inspect Messrs, Bain and Co.’s works at 
Glasgow, who carried on business under a licence from Mr. Young. They 
showed what Mr. Jones’s coal produced, by distillation. I walked through | 
their works, but finding that Mr. Fernie’s coal was to be in opposition they | 
declined to show me the works. I examined the retorts. It was the same | 
as Mr. Young’s, but inferior ; brick retorts. I then went to Bathgate, to see | 
Mr. Young’s works. Jones had a licence from Mr. Young. I was shown 
everything up to the making of the crude oil ; but beyond that, Mr. Meldrum | 





| did not show me anything—everything but the making of the solid paraffin. | 
| Mr. Meldrum told me to knock down walls, and take sections, and drawings, 


| in constructing their works. 


|| profit, and the prospectus they had issued promised a dividend of 10 per 
|!cent.; at the same time, they had it from the town-clerk that there | 


were members of the Town Council promoting the bill for the purpose | 


of carrying out the wishes of the corporation. Did the corporation 
desire to have shares in the company, or that its members should have shares 


jin it? and if so, were they to get their 10 per cent. before they were dis- | 


|turbed by the purchase clause, which the committee had been told was to be 
insisted upon? The scheme, as worked out, was told them by one of the 
| witnesses, who said : ‘‘ The corporation in the end are to purchase the works.”’ 
| So, then, they were pursuing this circle: there was to bela company formed, 
| the promoters of which were acting under the direction of the Town Council ; 
|that company expected to make 10 per cent. upon their capital, and then 


|| the corporation were to buy the works, he presumed, at arbitration 


price on the basis of 10 per cent. dividends. Having got the works of the 


|| company into their own hands, the corporation would use them as the means 
|| of beating down the value of the other two companies, and eventually of 


buying them also. He would, for a moment only, refer to Siemens’s patent, 


|| and merely to this extent:—No one who had heard or read the evidence 
|| could fail to be struck with Mr. Siemens’s invention, or be impressed with 


the conviction that it was very curious, very interesting, and very desirable, 


||if practicable. But, after all, it was of too experimental a character to 
|| enter into the consideration of the questions which the committee had to 


settle. No doubt its introduction was intended by the promoters to advance 
| their interests with the committee. It was not an unusual thing for pro- 
| moters to endeavour to connect an undertaking of an ordinary commercial 
| kind with some such thing as this. The smoke nuisance was a likely thing 
| to occur to a Birmingham mind, and so an invention for the suppression of 
| smoke was introduced for the purpose of carrying this measure. He (Mr. 
| Hope Scott) had had clients who chose the African slave trade for the pur- 
| pose of carrying some “7 se in the making of candles. Indeed, it was an 
ang your own private interest on some large public 
interest, and it may possibly drag you through.’’ Accordingly, upon these 
clouds the promoters of the present bill sought to be wafted into the hap- 


|| piness of 10 per cent. upon a capital of £500,000. They proposed to supply 


| gas, not at a low rate, but at the same price as the existing companies ; not 
of a high illuminating power, but with a standard below the present 
minimum, and they sought the further advantage of coming in upon the 
principle of competition, and getting what they could out of that while they 
enjoyed the monopoly of the supply of the heating gas, should the experi- 
ment turn out a success. 

The CHAIRMAN said he should like to be informed whether the bill pro- 
moted by the Staffordshire Company would be prosecuted whatever might 
be the decision of the committee upon the bill now before them. 


Mr. Hore Scorr said most certainly it would, and that bill opened up to 
the committee the whole question of the Staffordshire Company. The notices 
were ample enough, and the frame of the bill wide enough, to enable the 
committee to introduce any provisions they desired. The company were 
before Parliament with the intention and desire not only of vindicating their 
own position against the charges which had been made, but for the purpose 
of having considered any variation in their present arrangements which in 
the wisdom of Parliament was deemed needful. They were subject to par- 
liamentary regulation, and though the Birmingham Company was not{there 
in the same position, yet the committee were aware of the necessary depen- 
dence there was the one company upon the other; and, therefore, any regu- 
lations that were made affecting the Staffordshire Company would, as a 
matter of eourse, act upon the Birmingham Company. One word only as to 
Siemens’s patent—and that was, that the Staffordshire Company, if they 


|| were satisfied of the safety and propriety of applying that patent, and if not 
}| prevented by an exclusive licence, would be quite as willing to try it as any 


new company could be. It was quite certain'that if the patent could be applied 
reasonably, as stated to the committee, in the manufacture of illuminating 


gas, there was no reason Why they should not desire it. 


Mr. Catvert then addressed the committee in reply, and in doing so 
upon portions of the evidence. 
He hoped their lordships would be of opinion that, supported as the new 


|| company were by the Town Council of Birmingham, and by the constituents 
|} of the ‘Lown Council, and having established, as he submitted they had, a 


real grievance, the remedy for which could only be found in the establish- 
ment of competition, the bill which had now been the subject of inquiry 
ought to be allowed to pass. 

At half-past three o’clock the room was cleared, and the committee re- 
mained in consultation till « quarter to four. 

On the re-admission of the public the CHarrMAN said: Ihave to announce 
to you that the committee have considered this case very carefully, and they 
have “ha to the unanimous conclusion that the preamble of the bill is not 
proved. 








| wood and Saltney, in Flintshire. 





and plans. I then returned to London. When in Edinburgh, I ascertained 
that Mr. Scott, of Inverlachy, was the engineer employed by Messrs. Young | 
I was at. Bathgate in March, 1861. I have not 
been there since. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CHance: I was only two days at Bathgate. I 
saw the retorts; they were vertical, and were being worked at a low red heat. | 
The fire was in the lower part of the retort, the upper part was comparatively | 
cool. 

James Rennie, examined by Mr. Grove. _ 

I am, and have been for the last 9 or 10 years, in the plaintiffs employ, at | 
their oil-works at Bathgate. In 18621 went to inspect the works at Lees- 
At Leeswood they were charging the | 
retorts with cannel coal, and making crude oil. They had a low red heat. 
I next went in the summer of the same year. I then went toSaltney; they 
were making great preparations for starting. I went to Leeswood again 
about August, 1862, and saw them working the retorts. They were charging | 
them with cannel coal. I saw the liquor—crude oil—come out of the ends | 
of the pipes. I got some of the liquor; I sent a man named Smith in for it | 
while I waited outside. I saw a man give the oil toSmith. I heard his 
name was Maxwell, the manager of the retorts. I gave part to Mr. Neale, 
the clerk to the plaintiffs solicitor, and kept part myself. I gave the part I 
kept to Mr. Meldrum. It appeared like crude oil. It is marked, “In Chan- | 
cery, A.’ It seemed a similar oil to Mr. Young’s ; but I think Mr. Young’s | 
is a little thicker. I saw a quantity of oil at Leeswood. I did not see | 
what kind of oil they were making at Saltney; it was in barrels. All the; 
retorts ;were at work making oil; gas would require a different apparatus. | 
They were vertical retorts at Leeswood and Saltney. 

Cross-examined by Mr, CHANCE: I went to Leeswood and Saltney to see | 
the retorts. Mr. Meldrum and Mr. Young, my employers, sent me. I went | 
to see what was doing. I think it was in February, 1861, that I first went | 
to Saltney. On both my visits, I saw the retorts. 1 walked along the bank | 
of the river and saw cannel coal lying about. I did not see any shale. I 
saw the low red heat at about six o’clock in the evening at Saltney. I never | 
kept any note of the dates. It wasin the spring. They were charging the 
retorts by the end, the same as in a gas-retort. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove. The bottom of the retort I saw was at a low | 
red heat at this time—six o’clock in the evening. 

William Smith, examined by Mr. HinpMARCH. : | 

I am a miner, and have been engaged in that sort of work for several | 
years. About August, 1862, I was sinking at Leeswood. I went in the | 
works for the last witness, and saw them making some black liquid there. It | 
was coming from a small pipe. Maxwell, the manager, gave me some in a| 
bottle : he held the bottle under the pipe, and it ran into the bottle. I then | 
gave the bottle to Rennie. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macxrson: I am not rheumatic, but I know that | 
this oil is occasionally good for rheumatism. It was not for that that I got) 
it from Mr. Maxwell, and I did not tell him it was. I told him I had a sore | 
heel, and he gave me the oil. 

George Rowlands, examined by Mr, Bovit. 

Iam a bricklayer, residing near Mold. I know the defendants works at 
Leeswood. In April, 1861, I was engaged putting up some retorts there— 
doing the brickwork. Upon one occasion, after they were put up, I noticed 
what they were charged with—cannel coal. I know the difference between 
cannel and shale: this was cannel coal. I could then see a dark red heat at 
the end of the retort. That was in the day-time. 

By the Court: Daylight could enter so far as the end of the retort. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MackEsoN: It was a retort that lay * at; they |! 
were discharging and charging it again. I sometimes remaiued ‘here an 
hour. I was standing by the retort about 20 minutes, I s'c ild say . 
sometimes, they were a quarter of an hour discharging and charging it. I 
looked in there on purpose, just to see what appearance there wa irside. I 
think it was the fourth or fifth visit; it might have been June ox July, 1861. 
I first told the other side that I saw this about three weeks ago. {did not 
take much notice of the bottom of the retort, except that it was a dark-red. 
I looked in as soon as the charge had come out. Iam nota w .ckman at}! 
Mr. Scott's. 

William Walls, examined by Mr. Lawson. 

I am a foreman, in the employ of Mr. Scott. He is an engineer at In- 
verlachy. I have been in his employ 18 years. He has been engaged in 
making retorts for Mr. Young. I have been employed in erecting retorts at 
plaintif’s works at Bathgate. I am quite familiar with the construction of 
retorts. In September, 1861, I was sent by Mr. Scott to superintend the 
erection of retorts at Saltney. I completed the erection of those retorts, 
They were the same as those erected by Mr. Scott. I noticed the retorts at 
Saltney were charged with canuel coal; the temperature was a low red heat. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CHANCE: The low red heat was in the lower end |) 
of the retort; [ mean further back in the retort as you look in at the door. 
There was a spy-hole through the building by which you could look at the 
heat. I was employed also to make retorts for Mr. Young. Ihave put up 
vertical retorts for him. I was in Mr. Scott’s employ in 1852, 

Re-examined by Mr. Bovitz: As far as I could see, they worked to pro- 
duce the oil. They worked them at alow red heat. Ihave seen them worked 
at a low red red heat several times, It was in November, 1861, at Saltney. 
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Patrick Hannay, examined by Mr. HinpMakcu. 

In 1861 I was employed by Rowland and Simons, bricklayers, to work at 
Leeswood, to assist in putting up some retorts at the oil-works. I set up 
12retorts. They were what I call flat retorts. After they were set, they were 
filled with cannel coals. I assisted in charging them. I continued at work 
there from April, 1861, to July, 1861. I acted for the other men, in charging 
these retorts, who left for 3 Sabbath days. I looked very particular to see 
what heat was applied to this coal, and I saw a dull red heat in the far end 
of the retort. That was the way the distillation was managed all the time I 
was there. I saw the oil coming out of a pipe connected with the retort. I 
have seen Mr. Fernie there examining the oil with something similar to a 
omg in his hand, as I was passing to my work. The Saltney works have 

een erected since then. 
Mr. Walter Turner, examined by Mr. Lawson. 

I am achemist at Mold. In 1862 I sent to Mr. Fernie’s works, at Salt- 
ney, an order for a cask of paraffin coal oil. They sent mea cask of oil ; 
this is the invoice. It is there called “‘ Cambrian oil.” I sent for paraffin 
coal oil, not Cambrian oil. When I received the cask I tapped it, and put a 
portion of the oil into a can, and sent it by rail to Mr. Johnson, the plaintiff’s 
solicitor. 

Mr. John Neale, examined by Mr. H1npMARCcH. 

I am the managing clerk to Mr. Johnson, the plaintiff’s solicitor. I went 
to Leeswood and Saltney in August, 1862. I received from Smith some of the 
black liquid he has spoken of, and handed some of it to Dr. Odling and Dr. 
Stenhouse. I afterwards also received from Mr. Turner the tin can which he 
has spoken of. I took some of that out, and gave it to Dr. Stenhouse and 
Dr, Odling. The can was sealed when I received it. 

Edward Wilson, Esq., examined by Mr. Grove. 

For many years I was the head of the firm of Wilson, Rose, Graham, and 
Co.; they are the largest oil-brokers in London. I am now mayor of 
Brighton. I never heard of an oil similar to that of Mr. Young’s previous 
to the date of his patent in 1850. Oils of all descriptions known in the 
market would come within our supervision as oil-brokers. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Kerty: I am speaking of the oil which is now 
known as Mr. Young’s invention. I am not at all familiar with that oil 
now; I have never seen it. There was no oil known in the market pre- 
vious to 1852 as extracted from coal. 

Mr. Samuel Ward, examined by Mr. Bovi.u. 

Iam a merchant in Thames Street, and am engaged in the oil trade. I 
have been so for upwards of 40 years. Before the date of Mr. Young’s 
patent in October, 1850, I was not aware that any such oils as Mr. Young’s 
were in the market. If there had been such oils, I should in all probability 
have been aware of it. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Kexrty: I am speaking of an oil which is now 
in use, and in the market. I am not a large dealer in it myself, but I have 
heard of lubricating oil and burning oil distinctly. I have never read Mr. 
Young’s specification. I have had two kinds of his burning oil pass through 
my hands, but I have never had any of his lubricating oil as a dealer. 
cannot say whether there are two kinds of burning oil now in use, excepting 
that there are oils at two prices, one being rather more expensive than the 
other. I cannot exactly say the prices; from 2s. to 2s. 3d., or somewhere 
thereabouts, per gallon; there is 2d. or 3d. difference between the first and 
second quality. Both are used indiscriminately for burning in table-lamps. 


It requires a lamp specially made for burning that oil, I believe. I cannot 
fix the date when this oil was sold to any considerable commercial extent in 


the market. I know nothing except the London trade. I am not aware of 
large quantities of Mr. Young's oil being brought, as I should term it, into 
the market at all. They have been their own vendors in London. They 
have sold through their own agents. I have only dealt in it myself toa 
very trifling extent, but those with whom I do business have dealt in it very 
largely. I have known it in consequence of its displacing other goods of my 
own; other oils which I should have sold. I occasionally deal in solid 
paraffin. I very seldom have had anything pass through my hands except 
that made by Mr. Young. The first parcel that came into my hands, which 
was a very small quantity, was on the 2nd of February, 1855. It gradually 
increased from that date. I am speaking of the refined article. I cannot 
tell whether it was sent to me as a specimen or not; I sold it as a specimen 
of what could be produced in larger quantities. From that time to this I 
have sold it in very considerable quantities. 

By the Court: In the oil market, each house makes its own price of the 
article it sells; there is no fixed price. Messrs. Young would have a fixed 
price for their own articles, as any other house would have for theirs. The 
relative prices would depend on the sales. I have never sold a solid article 
supplied by other persons than Mr. Young. I have had an article of an 
American manufacture pass through my hands somewhat similar to this, but 
never obtaining so high a price. I have never had any of Bristol manufac- 
ture. I have only sold this one article. 

In answer to Mr. Bovint, Mr. Meldrum stated that he had sold overa 
million gallons of paraffin oil in a year. 

Dr. John Stenhouse, examined by Mr. Grove. 

I am a fellow of the Royal Society, and was formerly the chemical lecturer 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
of chemistry. { received from Mr. Neale the bottle you see here, containing 
a dark oily liv id. I think it was in August, 1862. The bottle was delivered 
to Dr. Odling -::4 myself. We analyzed it. The result of the analysis was 
that the oil which was given to us was undistinguishable from the crude oil 
of Mr. Young. We subjected it to distillation. It was crude oil. We 
rectified it, aru! :.om the last portions we succeeded in obtaining paraffin ; 
and the other p rtions were divided into fractions corresponding with Mr. 
Young’s oil, w ih we examined at the same time. Ido not know of any 
other process t which that oil can be obtained but by a process such as is 
similar to Mr. : »-ng’s. On the 5th of September, 1862, I received from Mr. 
Neale a can, which has been produced here to-day, containing a liquid. We 
analyzed that in the same way. The result was, we found it to be what is 
called refined paraffin oil, similar to Mr. Young’s. We could not distinguish 
between the two. I agree with the scientific witnesses who have been called 
as to the novelty of Mr. Young’s patent. As far as my knowledge goes, no 
process by which paraffin or any similar oil could be extracted successfully 
from bituminous coals was known previous to that. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Ketty: I have recently made experiments so 
as to ascertain whether this crude oil might not be produced at less than a 
low red heat. I tried Leeswood cannel, and also other sorts of cannel, and 
failed. I have tried experiments at 660°, and could get no more than the 
faintest indications after several hours; therefore the temperature was much 
too low at the boiling-point of mercury. According to my estimate, the low 
red heat begins at from 800° to 1000°. Ido not think that this crude oil 
could be obtained in any considerable available quantities at a heat lower 
substantially than 800°. I am acquainted with the operations of Geussane 
and Reichenbach, but they are very different from the other. In Reichen- 
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bach, the low red heat process was applied. I know of Lord Dundonald’s 
patents, and Butler’s, and Happey’s, and Stone’s and Michel’s. I have read 
all the patents relating to this subject, and I think he would be a very clever 
man who would make paraffin from any of them, or all of them put together. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: I think if Reichenbach had read Mr. Young’s 
specification once, he would have succeeded in making paraffin oil. I may 
mention that I saw a bit of paraffin in 1836 made in Glasgow by Messrs, 
John Toin, Turnbull, and Co. They made it from beech-wood tar, following 
Reichenbach’s directions. They were chemical manufacturers. If they had 
understood that bituminous coal was the proper source, they would have em- 
ployed bituminous coal. In my judgment De Geussane’s is not a good prac- 
tical process; it is a process for making coke and collecting a few of the pro- 
ducts. The coal used was quite unfit tor making paraffin or paraffin oil; it 
was so slightly bituminous it only lost one-eighth of all the products—water, 
gas, and everything. I agree with the other witnesses that the distilled oils 
would go off with the sulphur, or a considerable portion of them. 

Dr. Wm. Odling, examined by Mr. Grove. 

I am a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and lecturer on chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. I have devoted 
myself to the study of chemistry for the better part of my lifetime. I, in 
conjunction with Dr. Stenhouse, analyzed the oil from the bottle which was 
given to us by Mr. Neale. The result was, that it was an oil in all respects 
similar to Mr. haa be crude oil. We also analyzed the oil from the can 
which was produced here to-day. The result was, that it was paraffin oil 
similar to Mr. Young’s burning oil. I was a witness in the Clydesdale case. 
I have read Morand’s book about De Geussane’s process, and Lord Dun- 
Neither of their processes would effect the result which is effected 
by Mr. Young’s process. hat I understand to be the difference between 
Mr. Young’s and De Geussane’s is, that whereas Mr. Young employs a heat 
which never exceeds a dull red, in De Geussane’s process the heat rises con- 
siderably above dull red at the termination. I have no doubt that whatever 
bitumen is got in De Geussane’s process trickles down through or by the 
sides of the coals against the sides of the furnace. He says distinctly in the 
extraction that the bitumen is not volatile, but is melted out of the coal. No 
doubt the vapours first distilled would come in contact with the hot sides of 
the furnace, and they would be further decomposed and run down. I never 
heard De Geussane spoken of as the discoverer of gas lighting. Reichen- 
bach does not disclose the process of Mr. Young. 

By the Courr: With regard to the pyrometers now in use, I have no 
reason to distrust the temperature which wy | indicate up to 1000, or above 
1000—I dare say as high as 2000; but that [ am not quite certain of—I 
should say 1500. I believe the temperature of low red heat is 970. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mackreson: Mr. Young’s oil if left to itself puts 
the paraffin out of it; but in Mr. Young’s actual process for making paraffin 
commercially, he does not take out the paraffin separately, but he subjects 
the oil to different a to get the products, and eventually takes 
the paraffin out of it. You cannot get paraffin in notable quantities from 
the white oil at a temperature of 40°, but you can get it at a lower tempera- 
ture from the crude oil in notable. quantities without any further treatment. 
In a sense, then, the paraffin can be got direct from the coal. I would rather 
say that, before the paraffin is extracted from the oil, the oil is subjected to 
further treatment. As I understand it, low red heat was not the tempera- 
ture by which Reichenbach got his paraffin, I have read the extracts from 
Reichenbach. There is one part of Reichenbach’s book where he describes 
how he got parafiin from coal. There is another part of his book having no 
relation to the mode of getting paraffin out of coal, but to the mode how to 
avoid naphthaline. He says he distilled coal at a low red heat. I have not 
made experiments, but, as 1 understand it, there would not be a difficulty in 
getting out the ——_ from pit coal if there is very little in it. Mr. Young 
exhibited parafiin made from a Newcastle coal at the Exhibition. Between 
Mr. Young’s oil and the gas tar mentioned by Reichenbach, there are no end 
of varieties. If you used a temperature which did not exceed a low red heat, 
you would get an oil which would be substantially Mr. Young’s oil. If you 
employed a higher and higher temperature, so you would get the product 
more and more removed from Mr. Young’s oil. ‘‘ Pure tar of carbonization” 
is an expression used only by Reichenbach ; it is an expression with which 
we are not at all familiar; but, from the circumstance of his calling it tar, 
and speaking of it in the manner he does, I have no doubt whatever that it 
was a tar produced at a higher temperature than Mr. Young’s, but not so 
high as at the gas-works. I do not think that 75 lbs. of coal would take 48 
hours to distil it at a high temperature, such as is used at gas-works. 
Reichenbach says that he completed the distillation within 48 hours, from 
which I infer that the distillation was not done till the end of the 48 hours. 
During the earlier part, the temperature may have been extremely low for 
aught I know; but at the latter end, I should infer that the temperature was 
high, because of the basaltic columns of coke he speaks of. I am satisfied that 
Reichenbach’s product was different from Mr. Young’s product; that his 
mode of treatment was different from Mr. Young’s mode of treatment. 

By the Court: I understand from the passages I have read that, for the 
last 6 hours of the 48, Reichenbach’s heat was at a cherry-red heat; from the 
brown red to the cherry red. I have no knowledge of it, but I have no doubt 
that the coal which Reichenbach used from red sandstone was a less bitu- 
minous coal than cannel coal—a very inferior coal. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: The specific gravity of ammoniacal water is 
very nearly that of water. So far from Reichenbach producing paraffin from 
the first distillation, it was after the third distillation : first he got the tar; 
then he distilled off some of that distillate, and, in the residue, he got paraffin. 
There is not the slightest indication in Reichenbach’s researches of his 
having obtained an oil which would deposit paraffin at the first distillation. 
He said that he found the greatest difficulty in getting it from the tar which 
he himself pressed from the coal. Ihave read Mr. Young’s specification, 
and he says that the crude paraffin oil will sometimes, upon cooling to a tem- 
perature of about 40° Fahr., deposit paraffin. There is nothing of that in 
the extracts or specifications to which my attention has been called. 

Mr. John Field, examined by Mr. Bovi1u. 

I ama manufacturer of paraffin candles, and have been connected with 
that trade for some years past. Before I manufactured paraffin candles, I 
was in the habit of manufacturing other candles and dealing with oil. Until 
after Mr. Young’s patent, there was not any commercial article used for the pur- 
pose of making candles called paraffin. I first heard of paraffin in 1849, on the 
occasion when parafiin candles were burnt in the House of Commons. That was 
made from peat, I believe. Since that time, I have paid the closest attention to 
it and have felt great interest in it. The first paraffin I purchased, made from 
bituminous coal, was from Messrs. William Brown and Co., of Glasgow, of 
whom I purchased in 1857, after Mr. Young’s patent. I may state that, 
from my position in the trade and from the attention I have paid to it. 
had paraftin existed as an article of commerce before the date of Mr. Young’s 
patent, I must necessarily have heard of it. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Ketzy: I did not know of paraffin being exhi- 
bited in Paris as early as 1839. At whatever period I may have seen or 
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|| been called bituminous schists, but I am not personally acquainted with them. 
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it in large commercial quantities until 1850. 
Dr. Thomas Richardson, examined by Mr. Grove. 

I am a professor of chemistry at Durbam. I am well acquainted with the 
north coal-fields, in addition to having devoted all my life to chemistry. As 
far as my knowledge goes, I think Mr. Young’s process for the extraction of 
paraffin from bituminous coal new at the date of his patent. I have heard 
the cross-examination of the other witness as to the different books, and spe- 
cifications, and extracts which have been referred to; in my judgment, none 
of those point out, with the then knowledge, the process of Mr. Young. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Ketxty: I consider the essence of Mr. Young’s 
invention to be the applying the low red heat to a well defined description of 
bituminous coal. The application of a low red heat to bituminous coals was 
known before Mr. Young’s patent. If this same process of a low red heat 
had been —en to Boghead or Leeswood coal, the result would have been 
exactly Mr. Young’s product. All bituminous coals will produce a larger or 
smaller quantity of Mr. Young’s oil bythe application of the low red heat | 
process. I believe that several bituminous coals which have not been used | 
will be found to be commercially available. There are some descriptions of 
coal which will produce the product when the low red heat process is ap- 
plied, but not in sufficient quantities to be commercially available. Those 
coals are not sufficiently fatty—that is, not sufficiently bituminous—to pro- 
duce a large quantity of olefiant gas by distillation, and therefore they do 
not come within the scope of Mr. Young’s description of the coal that he 
uses. Cannel coal comes within that scope, and some of the gas coal and 
a coal, I agree with Dr. Odling in putting 970 as the degree of low 
r eat. 

Sir F. Kexy proposed to refer the witness to Michel’s specification, but 
Mr. Bovru objected; and, after some discussion, 

The Court allowed it to be referred to, de bene esse. 

The witness continued: I do not think the process mentioned in that 
specification with the best cannel coal would produce Mr. Young’s product. 
1 do not think his process is a practical one. If he could do what he de- 
scribes, then he could obtain similar products; but he cannot do so, because 
he begins with 6 tons of coal at once, and it would be utterly impossible to 
manage 6 tons of coal with any apparatus. The retort would have to be 
about 18 feet long and 4 feet diameter, and it would be utterly unmanage- 
able. I think about 3 ewt. or 4 cwt. for one retort would be the largest 
quantity, but not all at the state of red heat; only a portion of it in a state 


of red heat. 
Mr. Archibald Geikie, examined by Mr. Boviix. 

I am a geologist, and am engaged on the geological survey of Great Britain. 
That part of Scotland which includes the Boghead mineral is under my 
attention. I was the only one who mapped out the geological formation of 
that part of the country. Boghead is unquestionably a coal, and I have 
mapped it so. In my judgment, it isa true coal. That was mapped out | 
about 5 years ago. Schist is a totally different thing from shale, Shale is 
an argillaceous fiscile structure, which can be split up into lamine. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Ketry: Coal I consider to be a layer of 
mineralized vegetable matter; shale I consider to be so much hardened mud 
which has a fiscile structure, and splits into luming. Schist and shale are 
not identical. I understand by a schist, a description of rock which splits | 
rudely and indefinitely into long planes of foliation. There are shales which | 
contain bituminous matter, and I believe there are some rocks which have 





I think it is a total misunderstanding of the word. I would call those rocks 
bituminous shale or carbonaceous shale. I am aware that the oil containing 
paraffin may be obtained from shale. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grove: Sometimes shale or schist is found to rest 
upon an under clay, but it is not at all persistent in a shale, but very much | 
so in the case of cannel coal. Boghead is a cannel coal, and but for the case 
of Gillespie v. Russell, it would never have been doubted in scientific circles, 


|| that it really wasacoal. It never was doubted before. 


Mr. Grove remarked that he had intended to call Professor Ramsay on this 
topic, but he was then engaged on professional duties. 


Tvurespay, Marcu 8. 
Professor Andrew Crombie Ramsay, examined by Mr. Grove. 

I am director of the geological survey of Great Britain, have been presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, and am professor of geology at the Govern- | 
ment School of Mines. I superintend the mapping of all the geological 
works in Great Britain. I go over the ground to see that the maps are cor- | 
rect; and the descriptions of the strata, &c., rightly given. I know Bog- 
head coal. I consider it to be cannel coal. I have mapped it as such. I 
never heard of its being regarded otherwise till the case of Gillespie v. 
Russell. When I first saw it, I recognized it as cannel coal, from the shape 
of the blocks, at 200 yards distance. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Ketty: I have not examined it with reference 
to its properties. Ihave burned it. The distinction between shale and coal 
is that coal will burn, and typical shale will not. Typical shale is formed of 
laminated clay hardened by pressure, which readily splits into thin layers. | 
Ishould say that the “‘Kimmeridge” is not coal; it is bituminous shale. 
Kimmeridge will burn, but a great many things will burn that are not coal. 
I consider the opinion that Boghead is a mineral very erroneous. I do not 
think it correct to term the ‘‘ Leeswood cannel’’ a shale, although the jurors 
in 1862 did so. There would be no difficulty, with men qualified to judge of 
the subject, in distinguishing between coal and shale ; none among geologists. 
I cannot tell why some persons call the cannel shale, but I can why they call 
it coal. There is nothing eo difficult as to give a precise name to a rock | 
which shall satisfy every one; but when it is a long way from the boundary- 
line, there is no difficulty, and I consider the Torbane mineral a long way on 
the coal side. It contains 20 per cent. of ash, and the far larger proportion of 
it is carbonaceous matter, mixed with a certain amount of impurities. | 
Shales are occasionally carbonaceous ; but I should never think of calling a | 
oes shale a coal, on account of the smallness of the quantity of | 
carbon. | 

By the Court: Shale generally has a laminated structure. I have seen | 
and burned the Kimmeridge shale. I consider it impregnated with bitumi- 
nous matter. In the sense in which all theoretical geologists, and men who 
are conversant with the subject in carboniferous districts, regard coal, it is 
wood from decayed vegetable matter; and, whenever I have seen it, it always 
lay on the spot where the plants grew. The Kimmeridge coal is animal 
matter altogether. The oil-springs of Canada are said to come from animal 
matter. I have never seen a spring of petroleum. No doubt, petroleum 
might be found in sandstone rocks. 

The Vicz-CHANCELLOR: I understand the witness to say that the dif- 
ference between coal and shale is that coal is always composed of decayed 
vegetable matter in a state of decomposition, but that in shale the bitumen 
was animal matter. , 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he did not so understand the witness. 








heard of it from time to time in small specimens, I never knew anything of | 
| nous matter in Kimmeridge shale being composed of animal matter only | 


| he had described that which was not well suited to produce the effect, and | 
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Examination by the Court continued: My observation as to the bitumi-| | 
applied to the Kimmeridge. I have not seen it anywhere but at Kimmeridge, | 
where I should suspect the shale was bituminous, except in vegetable matter. | 
In all the shales that have been what 1 call carbonaceous, I have never seen 
any reason to suspect that carbon was derived from animal matter. The 
characteristic of other shales is that they contain so small a proportion of , 
carbonaceous matter as not to come within the category of coal. They con-'; 
sist of alluminous matter and sand, with a little carbon mixed with it. 

By Mr. Grove: The strata run thus with reference to coal: iron, stone, | 
shale, sandstone, ironstone, and so on. ' 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL then addressed the court on behalf of the de-, 
fendants. He said the question before the court had never really been deter- 
mined elsewhere. First of all, the materials for the determination of the 
yen of novelty had never been presented toany other tribunal. Secondly, 

e question of infringement in the present case was totally different from 
that which was involved in former cases. Again, the result of the former 
cases decided little or nothing, even in the circumstances to which they were |, 
applicable. In considering the specification it must be remembered that it | 
was the duty of a patentee to distinguish on the face of his specification what . 
he did from what he did not claim, and if there was anything mentioned not 
available for the purpose, or not new, and not distinguished as not being 
claimed, the specification failed altogether whatever else it contained, which, 
if duly separated, might possibly have sustained it. In support of this view 
the Attorney-General referred to Holmes v. The London and North Railway 
gs 12 C. B., p. 831, which had reference to a “‘turn-table;” Tetley 
v. Easton, p. 82, 2 El. and Bl., p. 956, which was a patent for a centrifugal , 
pump; Carpenter v. Smith, 1 Webster on Patents, and 9 M. and W., p. 300, ; 
a patent for improvements in locks and other securities applicable to doors ; 
Turner v. Winter, 1 T. B., p. 602; Derosne v. Fairie, 2C., M., and R., p.. 
476; Morgan v. Seaward, 1 Webster, p. 187. The title of Mr. Young’s 
patent extended to all bituminous coals, and the claim was equally large. 
** My said invention consists in treating bituminous coals in such a manner 
as to obtain therefrom an oil containing _ (which I call paraffin oil), 
and from which oil I obtain paraffin.” Then at the conclusion Mr. Young 
said: ‘* Having thus described the nature of my invention, and the best 
means with which I am acquainted for performing the same, 1 hereby de- 
clare that I claim as my invention the obtaining of paraffin oil, or an oil | 
containing paraffin, and paraffin, from bituminous coals, by treating them in 
manner hereinbefore described.”” If the patent were good, was nobody | 


| entitled to treat any species of bituminous coal in the manner described, for 
| the purpose of obtaining the products referred to? Most clearly not. Under 


the Lord Chancellor’s order the plaintiff had delivered his statement of the 
breeches intended to be relied on, which were two. First, the obtaining | 
ee oil, or an oil containing paraffin, and paraffin, from bituminous coal. 
condly, the selling paraffin oil, or oil containing paraffin, and paraffin, ob- | 
tained from bituminous coals. His honour would perhaps have noticed | 
how Dr. Hofmann and Dr. Lyon Playfair endeavoured to support the || 
specification by defining it as one which contained a particular tempera-| ' 
ture with a specified class of coal, which class they endeavoured to | 


| narrow as much as possible. They rejected the general words which | 


constituted the claim, and limited themselves to coals best fitted for the 
purpose, although the patentee did not do so. Mr. Young said: “The | 


| coals which I deem best fitted for this purpose, are those which are usually | 
| called parrot coal, cannel coal, and gas coal, and which are much used in the | 


manufacture of gas for the purpose of illumination, because they yield, upon 
distillation at a high temperature, olefiant and other highly illuminating | 


| gases in considerable quantity.” The way in which the witnesses dealt with 


those words was very striking. They melted parrot coal and gus coal down | 

to one denomination of cannel, although gas coal included all coals used for | 
the manufacture of illuminating gas. It was attempted to impose this limit, | 
because of the words “which are much used,” which, however, in their | 
grammatical construction, were not words pointing to some particular class 

of parrot or cannel coal. Then, with regard to the process, Mr. Young said 

the coals were to be broken in pieces about the size of a hen’s egg, or less. ; | 
The coal was then to be put into a common gasrctort, and kept at a tempera- | 
ture of 55° Fahr. by astream of cold water. The temperature of the refrigerator | 
should not be made too low, lest the product should congeal, and stop up the | | 
pipe. Other arrangements, Mr. Young said, might be used, but he preferred | | 
that which he described. He therefore did not claim the apparatus. But if) 





calculated to mislead, then it was fatal to his specification, although he had | 
not claimed it as a novelty. Then Mr. Young said: ‘‘ The retort being | | 
closed in the usual manner, is then gradually heated up to a low red heat, at | 


| which it is kept until volatile products cease to come off; care must be taken | | 


to keep the temperature of the retort from rising above that of a low red | 
heat, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the desired products of the pro- | 
cess being converted into permanent gas.” That did warrant the state- || 
ment that there the maximum of temperature was defined—the ne pilus || 
ultra which was not to be exceeded. It was only that the low red heat was | | 
not to be raised higher than could be avoided. The evidence of Dr. Hofmann | 
and Dr. Playfair, verified by reference to the tables of Daniel and Poullet, || 
was that low red heat began at 977° or 980°. 1] 

Mr. Grove: No; from 800° to 1000°. || 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: 97° to 980° had been elected by his learned | 
friends, and he would prove that, when you got to 800°, you got below it. || 
Poullet’s table showed that incipient red heat corresponded to 967° Fahr. ; | | 


| dull red, 1292°; and incipient cherry, 1447°. The evidence given was, that | 


low red heat began at 977° to 980°, going up to 1100°. The Attorney- || 
General then read some extracts from the proceedings which took place in 
Scotland. 1 | 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR said, he could not treat the matter as res judicata, | 
but must decide it upon the evidence and arguments before him. It was! 
quite legitimate to refer to the case in Scotland as an authority pro tanto. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said there was no doubt the Scotch jury, upon 
the materials before them, found in favour of the plaintiff. Mr. Young said 
by his witnesses that he claimed the eee and the substance; but 
getting such products from bituminous coals, at a temperature corresponding 
with his, was not and could not be pretended to be new. Therefore, the 
plaintiff was driven to rely upon this—that it was not known before how to 
produce a commercial, profitable manufacture. There was nothing which 
separated and distinguished it from what was pudlici juris before ; and, 
therefore, the specification was made so wide, that if any person had before 
heated bituminous coals by the low red heat process so as to obtain the crude 
product, he would no longer be at liberty to doso. Reichenbach and Geus- 
sane, though they had done it before, would now be stopped, because Mr. 
Young said he had first done it commercially. If the world before knew that 
by the distillation of bituminous coal you could get oil containing paraffin, 
and that the — way to do it was to keep down the heat, and not raise it to 
a point at which the volatile products should be decomposed, the world was 
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already in possession of a knowledge which Mr. Young had no right to limit 
by saying that he took one particular degree of temperature. The learned 
counsel referred to the case of Kay v. Marshall, 2 Webster, and 8 C. and F., 
p. 246, in support of this view. That was a patent for ‘‘ new and improved 
machinery for preparing and spinning flax, hemp, and other fibrous sub- 
stances, by power.” The learned counsel next referred to the case of Young 
v. White, reported in the JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING, and read from Lord 
Campbell’s summing up. He would ask his honour to bear in mind that for 
six years after Mr. Young took out his patent, with all the advantages of 
such a material as the Boghead, he did nothing, for any important purpose, 
but produce the lubricating oil. The paraffin was a mere drug on hand, 
and the paraffin oil was not an acticle in any commercial demand. That 
arose mainly from two causes—First, when the materials and mode of ma- 
nufacture were well known, until something was done to awaken public 
curiosity and interest, and excite public demand, a new article was not 
readily Teonght into the market. Then, it was by no means every bitumi- 
nous coal, every gas coal, or every cannel coal, that would profitably make 
the article ; and to this day it did not appear to have been so made, except 
from the Leeswood and the Boghead. The learned counsel next referred to 
a work by Glauber, published in 1657, in which the following occurs :— 
* Fill a retort with coals, and distil from them a black oil; separate it from 
the acid water which is distilled over it, and rectify it. . . At first there 
passes over a clear colourless oil ; then a yellow oil, not quite so pleasant as the 
clear oil; and a thick black oil remains behind. . . The purest portion is 
not inferior to petroleum.” That was a very short abridgment of the whole 
of Mr. Young’s results. Then Juncker stated very much the same thing, 
because he mentioned several oils, one being ‘a thick oil which sinks to the 
bottom.” 

The Vice-CHancELLoR: You do not dispute that in 1830 the substance 
called paraffin was discovered ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: No; but many substances were not discovered 
in the sense that their chemical properties and natures were investigated, 
though that which contained them might have been well known and in use 
before. If crude oil was produced before, were the world and the manufac- 
turing public to be affected by the circumstance that chemists afterwards in- 
vestigated its nature, and discovered that it contained other substances which 
were separable from it ? 

The Vice-CHANcELLOR: I did not know that anything before Reichen- 
|| bach’s product exhibited paraffin. 
|| The Atronney-GENERAL: Paraffin was as much in those products as it is 

now. 

Mr. Grove: It is in coal. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: It is in every coal-mine. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : It was in them in the same way exactly as it is 
||in Mr. Young’s product. Mr. Young was not claiming to be the discoverer 
|| of paraffin, but he claimed getting crude oil by a certain process from the 
|jcoal. The fact that crude oil contained paraffin was communicated by 
Reichenbach to the world in 1831. The crude oil was known and used for 
various —— long before, though not called paraffin. It was extracted 
from coal, and called coal oi].. Mr. Young had no more right to Reichenbach’s 
discovery than anybody else. The real question was whether those who got 
|| the lubricating and burning oil from coal before could get it still, or whether 
that right was to be taken away from them by Young’s patent. Marquer’s dic- 
tionary, published in 1777, also mentioned that ‘* fossil coal by distillation 
yields, first, a phlegm of water; secondly, a very acid liquor; thirdly, a thin 
oil like naphtha; fourthly, a thicker oil resembling petroleum, which falls. 
|| to the bottom of the former, and which rises with a violent fire; fifthly, an 
|| acid concrete salt; sixthly, an inflammable earth remains in the retort.’ 
That showed the general knowledge of oil which arose from the distillation 
|| of fossil coal. Bishop Watson, in 1781, also referred to the oils produced by 
distillation from coal; and gave the analyses of Professor Neumann and 
vr. Vend of Montpelier, Sage, whose work was published in 1789, said: 

‘*The peculiar characteristics of cannel coal are due to the quantity of bitu- 
minous oil that it contains. This cannel coal yields by distillation more 
than one-third ofits weight of oil, while our French coals do not yield more 
than one-sixteenth. Newcastle coal contains nearly as much bitumen as 
||}cannel coal. Scotch coal contains much less bitumen than the two preceding; 
|| that which is obtained from it is liquid and floats on water.”” The “liquid 
|| which floated on water”? clearly could not have been the gas tar, or the naph- 
thaline which gas tar always had. ‘The learned counsel then read some 
passages from the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and said that the connexion 
between petroleum and coal was as old as the hills. Black, in 1803, under 
the head *‘ pit coal distilled,” spoke of oils to be obtained from coal similar 
to those of Mr. Young. Proust’s Journal de Physique contained this pas- 

sage : ‘* The oily product of coal varies much in consistence; it is more or 
less liquid ; and it is always necessary to make a special experiment in order 
|| to ascertain whether it will yield thick oil or tar.’’ All these passages related 

to the general subject of obtaining oil by distillation from bituminous coals, 

The next series of extracts to which he would refer showed that the rule was 
the gradual application of heat by adhering to the minimum temperature 

necessary for obtaining the product and preventing the further decomposi- 

tion of that product. Nicholson, speaking of distillation inter alia said: 

‘The general rule for performing all distillations in the most safe, perfect, and 
accurate manner, consists in applying no more heat than is necessary to raise 

the volatile matter." Kerman also said: ‘‘ Almost all species of mineral 

coal yield more or less of both species of bitumen in distillation ; but the 
proportion is variable in every species, according to the degree of beat 
applied.”’ Henry, in a work published in 1819, said: ‘*The temperature to 
||which coal is subjected must necessarily be a point of the greatest 
importance to the quantity and quality of the aériform products ; 

for while too low a heat distils over, in the form of a condensable 
||fluid, the bituminous part of the coal which ought to afford gas, too 

||high a temperature, on the contrary, occasions the production of a 
larger relative proportion of the lighter and less combustible gases.” No 
doubt Dr. Henry was writing priccipally with reference to the production 
of gas; but he distinguished between the heat suitable for gas manufacture 
and oil manufacture. Dr. Ure, in a work published in 1831, said: ** When 

coal is subjected in close vessels to a red heat, it gives out a vast quantity of 
gas. Ifcoal be put intoa cold retort, and slowly exposed to heat, its bitu- 
nien is merely volatilized in the state of condensable tar; little gas, and that 
of inferior illuminating power is produced. The distillatory temperature 
|; may be estimated at 600° or 700° Fahr.”’ No doubt Dr. Ure a little under- 
|jrated the amount of heat which was necessary. According to experience, 
the melting-point of zinc, or a little above that, was the point of low red 
heat. Dr, Ure proceeded: ‘* If the retort be previously brought to a bright 
cherry-red heat, then the coals, the instant after their introduction, yield a 
copious supplv of good gas, and a moderate quantity of tarry and ammo- 
tiucal liquor.” Mr. Young said that some gas was produced by his process, 
and it must inévitably be so; and it was utterly impossible for any human 








being to doubt the product spoken of by Dr. Ure was the same as Mr. 
Young’s, and the process the same also. Dumas said: ‘Coal exposed toa 
bright red heat in a close retort is rapidly decomposed, yielding coke, tar or | 
oil, water, and gas.” ‘The relative quantities of each of these substances 
are very different, not only according to the varieties of the coal, but also 
according to the temperature at which the decomposition is effected.” 
“Tar” was used for “oil” in many of the old writers. Dumas, speaking 
of the product, which was manifestly oil, said: “‘ Experience has shown | 
that the quantity of oil or tar, as well as that of coke, is greater when the 
temperature is low; while these same products are found in a smaller pro- | 
portion at a high temperature. The proportion of gas, on the contrary, is 
greater at a higher temperature than at a low temperature; that is to say, 
the more gas is obtained, the less oil is produced.” Then the London 
Encyclopedia, published in 1829, contained this passage: ‘‘Too slow a 
heat expels the inflammable matter in the form of tar.’”’ Sir Robert Kane, 
in his work, said: ‘*The lower the heat employed, the less gas and the 
more solids and liquids ‘are produced.” That was not true of naphthaline, 
of which the writer had spoken, but it was true of paraffin oil. Then 
Reichenbach completely and distinctly communicated all that Mr. Young | 
had done. Speaking of paraffin, Reichenbach said: ‘‘The subject under 
consideration presents a number of the excellent qualities of wax, but ex- 
ceeds it in some particulars; for instance, in the capability of resisting the 
action of strong acids and caustic alkalies. It appears, therefore, to be likely 
to furnish an appropriate material for the better kind of candles, and its dis- | | 
covery may become useful in this respect;’? andsoon, Then Reichenbach || 
spoke of the presence of parafiin in the distillation of all kinds of wood. 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR: He does not mention coal. 


Mr. Grove: At page 36, Reichenbach said: ‘‘ I was desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether it might not be produced from substances of a mineral nature, 
or of which the organic origin was at least uncertain, or the organic character 
had long been obliterated. 1n doing this, I had coal in view.” 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL was much obliged to his learned friend for cal- 
ling attention to that passage. Then Reichenbach went on to describe the 
experiments he made, giving a description of the retort used, and stating | 
that the temperature did not exceed a dull red heat. He distinctly proved 
that the product was of a totally different nature from gas tar; and con- 
cluded by saying: ‘* It became evident from experience that paraffin is a pro-| 
duct of carbonization of animal tar, vegetable tar, and pit coal tar, and that, | 
consequently, all three main divisions of natural substances furnish material 
for one production.” Reichenbach did not produce a large quantity, but 
that would depend on the proportion of the substance subjected to distilla- 
tion. He proposed to show his honor, by evidence, the variety of productive- 
ness in the genus coal. Reichenbach described the coal as the pit coal from 
the oldest red sandstone formation. He also stated that tars had a very | 
different chemical composition according as they were obtained from vessels | 
that were red hot, or from vessels at the temperature of mere carbonization. | 
Then he said: ‘* Towards the end of the distillation, when a red heat com- | 
mences, some naphthaline is always formed, and under the disguise of the 
so-called paranaphthalin, which then mixes among the whole tar, and makes 
it all contain naphthaline, without exception, if the portions of tar freed from | 
naphthaline had not previously been removed away or collected separately, 
I always went to work by placing pit coal in a large glass retort, in a sand- | 
bath, and then distilling it from a cast-iron bath, which I never allowed to | 
become red hot. So long as I proceeded in this manner, I always obtained | 
tar, composed of eupion, creosote, picamar, paraffin, modor, sulphur, &c., | 
but which contained no naphthaline; as soon as I exceeded these limits, 1 | 
could have in the tar the presence of naphthaline, which then became recog. | 
nizable at a later period of the distillation by its cauliflower-like crystals in | 
the neck of the retort.”’ || 

The VicE-CHANCELLOR: My opinion is that Reichenbach’s process would | 
be too costly. | 














| 


‘he ATTORNEY-GENERAL found no expense named, and no particular 
process described, except avoiding a high heat and keeping at a low red heat 
the vessels in which the carbonization was performed. Reichenbach’s charge | 
was 75 lbs., and the plaintiffs 100 lbs. There was nothing beside but the | 
use of any ordinary apparatus fit for distillation, and any means which might | | 
suggest themselves, which would be communis juris, to avoid red heat. |] 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: He says he always obtained ‘ tar composed of | | 
eupion, creosote, picamar, paraffin, moder, sulphur, &c.;”’ and how many || 
products are contained in the “&c,” I do not know. I suppose he must | 
have gone through a great deal by that. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: No; the defendants witnesses would prove that | 
every glassful of the crude oil which Mr. Young produced contained all those | | 
things. | 

| 
| 





The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Mr. Young and the other witnesses swore in the 
most positive manner that the crude oil contained no eupion, no picamar, and 
no moder. I do not know whether they included sulphur. 

Mr. Grove: Only a faint trace. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Reichenbach does not say a word about heat in 
reference to eupion. His honour must have misunderstood the witnesses, 
He should like to know whether Mr. Grove understood the witnesses to say, 
or whether he would believe a thousand witnesses if they did say, that Mr. 
Young’s product was not eupion. | 

Mr. Grove said if his friend appealed to his personal knowledge he must 
confess he did not know what eupion was. 

The ArrorNEY-GENERAL believed he should produce evidence to show | 
that Mr. Young had sold his oil under the name of eupion. Reichenbach 
referred to this subject under the head of eupion: ‘ Atter I had separated 
the free paraffin by filtering and then by cooling to 4° Fahr., I observed that | 
the remaining portion contained liquid at a very low temperature; it had a 
milder taste, and less smell than any tar oil I had before seen, and had a less | 
oily feel. It burnt with much less smoke, and, unlike most other products | 
of tar oil, did not become dark coloured by exposure to air.” } 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: Take the next passage: ‘* When I separated 
paraffin from tar oil or coal oil, either‘ by means of alcohol with cold and 
pressure, or by means of sulphuric acid, by distilling a mixture of the oil and | 
acid, I obtained besides sulphur and paratiin a liquid oil that could be sepa- | 
rated by pressure in the cold, and presented the same characters as the | 
above.” 

The AtroRNEyY-GENERAL: Mr. Young in his process made use of sulphuric | 
acid and exposure to air. : | 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR : I was struck with the evidence of one witness, | 
who said that, even if the paraffin were to be separated from alechol, the | | 
process would be ruinously expensive. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he was informed that the word “ alcohol”? | | 
was a mistranslation, and that there was no word in the original corresponding | | 
to it. Dr. Hofmann admitted that if Boghead coal were submitted to) | 
Reichenbach’s process, it would produce Young’s product. | | 
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The ArroRNEY-GENERAL resumed his address to the court on behalf of 
the defendants, and calied attention to an affidavit made by Mr. Astley 
Aston, in the case of Young v. Macrae, and used by Mr. Young, in which 
Mr. Aston said: “*A German chemist named Reichenbach first discovered 
the substance known as paraffin, which is a solid product resulting from the 
destructive distillation of coal at low temperatures, He also discovered 
several liquid products resulting from such distillation, one of which he 
named eupion. The liquor which Mr. Young and his partners sell under the 
name of paraffin oil is obtained by a process similar to, and is the same as, 
that which was discovered by Reichenbach, as aforesaid, and by him named 
eupion. In the same suit, there was an affidavit made by Dr. Odling, nearly 
to the same effect ; so that it was with the utmost surprise he heard the at- 
tempt made now to suggest that there was no eupion in Mr, Young’s product, 
and that Reichenbach’s oil was a different thing. 

The Vice-CuHaNnceLLon: Mr. Young was closely questioned upon this; 
and my recollection is that eupion was one of the things which he stated 
were in the tar of Reichenbach, and not in his, 

The ATroRNEY-GENERAL did not think it would be found that Mr. Young 
went that length, 

Mr. Grove said that Mr. Price’s opinion was evidently the reverse of Dr. 
Hofmann’s. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: It is prima facie evidence that eupion is an in- 
gredient in Mr. Young’s paraffin oil. 

The ArroRNEY-GENERAL: Of course, Reichenbach never called crude oil 
eupion, because, being an analytical chemist, he went into the very minutie 
of his art. No doubt Dr. Hofmann was correct when he said that Mr, 
Mr. Young's product did not boil at the same point as pure eupion would do ; 
but Dr. Hofmann did not say that it did not contain eupion. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: I see nothing in Reichenbach to support the 
statement of price. 

The ATroRNEY-GENERAL: Because, Reichenbach writing in 1831, he 
could not take a product of 1863 and 1864, and compare it with what he had 
before him. Dr. Hofmann admitted distinctly that, if Reichenbach had 
operated upon Boghead, he would have produced Mr. Young’s crude oil; and 
there could be no doubt that the eupion of Reichenbach was a large consti- 
tuent of Mr. Young’s crude oil. Hanwick in his translation of Mitscherlich, 
chap. 12, under the title of ‘‘ Eupion—Parafiin,” said: ** By distilling coals 
as well as animal and vegetable substances, an oleaginous besides an aqueous 
fiuid is formed. If the oleaginous fluid be submitted to distillation, there 
first passes over an aqueous fluid, on which the oil floats, and next an oleagi- 
nous body that sinks after some time in this fluid. By changing the receiver 
—collecting, until complete carbonization of the employed mass takes place, 
the substance that passes over—then paraffin is obtained in considerable 
The same operation may be repeated several times with the sub- 
stance that has passed over; at last a mixture of empyréumatic oils with 
paraffin and eupion is obtained.’”” The result, therefore, was that the sub- 
stance was found abundantly wherever you found tar. What was there in 
Mr. Young's specification which was not in Reichenbach’s process? Young 
claimed distillation from bituminous coals at a low red heat, and Reichen- 
bach described the same thing. Then Mr. Young had not defined either the 
crude oil or the different degrees of the purified oil, down to the extraction of 
the paraffin itself. He had not said whether they contained eupion, creosote, 
picamar, moder, or sulphur, and so on ; and nothing could be more extrava- 
gant than the attempt to support such a patent, by suggesting that there 
might possibly be a difference, chemically, in some particulars, between the 
crude oil produced by the particular coals which Mr. Young was in the habit 
of using, and the crude oil produced from other coals by the same process. 
The Attorney-General next referred to extracts from the writings of Berze- 
lius, and to the works at Sultzbach, and contended that oil containing 
paraffin was obtained from bituminous coal at least as early as 1777, and the 
mere fact that the people who obtained the oil did not know that it contained 
paraffin could make no difference. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR was of a contrary opinion. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said no patentee could, by taking out a patent, 
make that unlawful which was done lawfully before his patent. His honour 
would find that Mr. Fernie was not a paraflin manufacturer, and his object 
was not to get paraffin. Mr. Fernie only wanted the crude oil which 
Reichenbach got. With regard to the substances shale and coal, his honour 
would remember, the evidence seemed to be that it was difficult scientifically 
to draw the line between them, 

The Vick-CHANCELLOK: The question may be said to be reduced to this 
—whether shale and coal are identical substances, and whether Mr. Young’s 
patent does not cover shale as well as coal. 

The ArroRNEY-GENERAL: The question was not whether they were iden- 
tical, but whether they were analogous substances. They were clearly 
analogous, because they contained those elements which it was the object to 
extract from both. The Attorney-General then referred to the case of The 
Queen v. Cutter, reported in Webster; Losh v. Hague, also in Webster ; 
Brook v. Aston 8 El. and Bl. p. 478; Calvert v. Ashburn ; Stevens v. 
Keating, 2 E. and 2 Ph.; the Annales de Chimie ct de Physique, published 
in 1832; the Report of the Jurors of the Exhibition of 1851, upon M. 
Selique’s invention ; Dumas, with reference to the same invention ; and to 
Lord Dundonald’s specification ; to Butler’s invention in 1833; to Geussane, 
Happey, Hompesch, and Du Buisson. 

‘he Vick-CHANCELLOR: Du Buisson says that schistus contains ‘‘ organic 
remains, which have evidently formerly belonged to numberless genera- 
tions of animals, probably aquatic,” and soon, ‘Also, shells and bitumi- 
nous plants. All these animal and vegetable remains are intimately united 
by a cement, having for its base silicate of alumina.” 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: No doubt the description given by Du Buisson 
of bituminous schistus agreed very closely with the account of Kimmeridge 
shale given by Professor Ramsay. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR : If shale includes sometimes animal matter, and 
sometimes vegetable matter, the animal matter certainly did not grow in the 
sense in which the decay takes place, exactly on the spot; and such vege- 
table matters as occur in shale from the description which I find given of it, 
have been vegetable matters that were growing, so as to deposit in great 
layers or beds that substance which makes bituminous shale. 

The AtroRNEY-GENERAL: I understand that bituminous matter is some- 
times found in connexion with animal remains, which led Du Buisson so to 
+ ing and which led Professor Ramsay to speak as he did of Kimmeridge 
shale. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR : In shale, you have bituminous matter in a foreign 
substance, In coal, you have a homogeneous mass which is composed of 
vegetable matter, although I believe that seams of animal matter are found 
enclosed in it. 

The ATroRNEY-GENERAL: If the bituminous matter in these beds was 
capable, by the process which formed them, of being distinctly volatilized 





and dissevered, so as to penetrate the mineral beds around, it was obvious 
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that various transactions and modifications would take place in that operation, 
and the Boghead might be one of them. It might be an exudation of con- 
centrated bituminous matter, which was neither a vegetable nor, to any con- 
siderable extent, a saturated mineral. 





The Vice-CHANCELLOR: I believe that scientific persons will tell you, | 


there are few substances of which the true origin and nature is less under- 
stood than that of coal. 


The AtroRNEY-GENERAL: The scientific witnesses stated that, in their 
opinion, no accurate line or scientific distinction could be drawn between 
coal and shale. 

The Vice-CHANCcELLOR : I have a very poor opinion of the discernment of 
those people who say so. A man may, for a purpose, mould his opinion in 
that way ; but there are certain facts which you cannot get over, and if you 
have a base, or that which is impregnated with something composed of an 
earth, which again is impregnated with bituminous matter, to tell me that 
that is coal, is what I consider nonsense, because it is not coal. 

The AtroRNEY-GENERAL: Boghead had that base; and the application 
of that test would undoubtedly tend to prove Boghead to be a shale. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: There are shales which are not bituminous, and 
there are shales which are; and the latter are impregnated with earthy 
matter. 

The AtrorNrEY-GENERAL: There are coals which are not bituminous. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR : No doubt, anthracite coal; but that is another 
matter. I must say that I believe I know perfectly well what a shale is. 
know what a schist is; I know what bituminous matter is; and I know 
a= a shale impregnated with bituminous matter is not coal, nor anything 
ike it. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he was arguing that shale and coal were 
analogous substances, and not the same. He would now call attention to a 
patent taken out in 1850, some months before Mr. Young’s, by a person of 
the name of Stones, for improvements in treating peat and other carbona- 
ceous and ligneous substances, so as to obtain products therefrom, by means 
of superheated steam, which prevented the temperature rising above a low 
red heat. Then Michel took a patent a few months before Mr. Young, for 
improvements in treating coal and in the manufacture of gas; and in de- 
scribing the heat which he used for the first 50 hours, he said it should “ not 
exceed nascent red heat, or 964° Fahr.,”’ being a little below what Daniel 
and Poullet gave as the point of incipient red heat. Then, speaking of what 
they now called shale, Michel described them as ‘‘ coal of the tertiary for- 
mation.” ‘Then, with reference to the earlier use and production of the 
article now claimed, it would be found from the evidence that, in a great 
many places in the east and; south-east parts of the South Wales coal-field, 
the manufacture of this species of oil had been going on from the beginning 
of the present century upon a large and commercial scale. From the year 
1808 to 1815, a witness of the name of Rogers, since dead, whose evidence 
had been taken de bene esse, was engaged at the Pontypool works, in Mon- 
mouthshire ; that, although gas was then burnt in the works, there was a 
very large production, in retorts and ovens properly constructed for 
the purpose, of coal oil distilled from the coal, and distilled always at 
a heat not exceeding a low red heat; and that there was a large sale of 
that for lubricating purposes. It would also be proved that.there were 
in the region he had referred to two distinct veins—one of what was 
called the Horn coal, which produced the oil in alimpid and pure state, 
floating on water, and having all the characteristics attributed by Young to 
his oil; and another, called the Rock vein—a sort of house coal—which by 
the same process and the same temperature would never produce any oil but 
one that would sink in water. That manufacture at Pontypool was still 
carried on by the Ebbw Vale Company. The same process was introduced 
with the same results at Risca in 1815, and at Golynos, Nantyglo, and 
Blaina in 1831: The fact that Mr, Young knew that his own product was 
produced at his own temperature at Pontypool was clear from his not treating 
it as an infringement of his patent, although it had been going on since the 
beginning of the century. ‘There were other works at Brynmaur in 1833 
and 1834, and at Clydach, in Breconshire, from 1849 to 1862, At Abersychan 
there were similar working before 1850. A gentleman named Leigh obtained 
paraffin from coal at a low red heat in 1840 and 1847, and Messrs. Parkes 
and Fisher would prove that they did so from 1840 to 1849. Then what the 
defendants did was this: they tried one or two vertical retorts, but the 
greater number were horizontal, and they were most carefully prepared, so as 
never to raise the temperature so high as a low red heat; and that produced 
a much better result than if a low red heat were used, as would be proved 
most conclusively. It was said that a man of the name of Vary was sent 
by the defendants to Mr. Young, in order to obtain information as to Mr. 
Young’s mode of carrying on his works ; and that Mr. Young gave him some 
information upon the faith of a representation made by him, that the de- 
fendants were going to take outa licence. It was quite true that, at one 
time, it was under consideration whether the defendants would not, instead 
of engaging in litigation, take out a licence, if they could do so on reasonable 
terms. That was a consideration never favourably entertained by Mr. 
Fernie, but Mr. Jones recommended it, and the partners of Mr. Fernie 
wished, if possible, to avoid litigation. But there was not the least 
pretence for saying that Vary was sent as a ruse to get information 
of Mr. Young’s mode of proceeding. Indeed, it would be proved that 
the information which Vary got was never communicated, much less used, 
That, no doubt, was introduced in order, if possible, to prejudice the defend- 
ants. But he submitted that, whether his honour looked to the point of 
novelty or to the point of infringement, the case of the defendants would be 
clearly established. He had forgotten to state that, in addition to the work- 
ing on coal in Wales, there was an extensive and profitable working at 
Wareham, both from shale and coal, established in 1849, and in operation for 
manufacturing puposes before the date of Mr. Young’s patent. 

Mr. Grove: Do you say coal was ever worked ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : So I am informed. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: That is, for the production of crude oil ? 

The ArroRNEY-GENERAL: Yes, and paraffin. The plaintiff said that in 
1861 he received information of the proceedings of the Wareham Oil Com- 
pany, and threatened them with a bill for an injunction; but immediately 
afterwards the company became bankrupt, and it was not therefore worth 
while to proceed. 

The Vicr-CHaNcELLOR: Was it the Bituminous Shale Company ? 

The Atrorney-GENERAL : It was originally, 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: That company was wound up in this court. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: But they have sors. The annot 
in the original prospectus covers the whole ground of the commercial results 
aimed at by Mr. Young, and a considerable business has been continually 
done at Wareham. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Am I right in supposing that, by your process, 
the melting-point of zinc, which is about 770°, is the heat that you use? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : I think the result of our evidence will be that 
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the range of heat used by us is from 770° to about 800° below the insipient 
red heat, as defined by Daniel and Poullet. 

The Vice-CHaNceLLor: Below any species of red heat. 

The ATroRNEY-GENERAL: Yes, sir; and it is the very object in our 
manufacture to prevent its rising. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 10. 
Dr. Thomas Anderson, examined by Sir F. Keny. 
I am a doctor of medicine and a fellow of the al Society of Edinburgh. 
I am also professor of chemistry in the University of. Glasgow. I am familiar 
with the process by which oil and other products are obtained from bitu- 
minous coal, and have witnessed the operation of obtaining this oil from 
various works. I have Mr. Young’s specification before me. I do not think 
that the obtaining of paraffin oil from bituminous coals at the date of this 
specification was new. It was familiar to persons acquainted with the works 
which had been published, and the patents which had been obtained on the 
subject, that an oil—the same which Mr. Young now calls “paraffin oil” — 
might be obtained from bituminous coals. The obtaining of paraffin from 
bituminous coals, or from the crude oil produced by bituminous coals, was 
not new and unknown at the date of this patent. Besides the parrot coal, 
cannel coal, and gas coal, mentioned in this specification as yielding olefiant 
and other highly illuminating gases, there are also some other kinds, both of 
bituminous and gas coals, from which, although the oil might possibly be 
obtainable, it is obtainable only in such small quantities as not to be profit- 
ably available or profitably obtained. The process of breaking the coals into 
small pieces is not new; it may facilitate the operation only so far as per- 
mitting a more uniform distribution of the heat through the retort ; but 
only in that way. I do not think it would facilitate it with all descriptions 
of bituminous coal. Mr. Fernie does not adopt that part of the process. A 
common gas-retort is not the most suitable method for conducting this pro- 
cess. I think that an operator using this retort would soon find that it was 
not well adapted to his purpose, and would be compelled to modify it. In 
an ordinary gas-retort, the neck or pipe by which the products of distillation 
are produced rises vertically to a considerable height; and the consequence 
is, that when a low degree of heat is employed, products of distillation con- 
dense within the neck and run back into the retort, and are liable to undergo 
further decomposition. The effect is, that the flame passes all round. In 
my judgment, that is an objectionable mode of conducting this process. 
In some kinds of coal the use of the common gas-retort would prevent 
the success of the operation. The principle of gradual heating ap- 
plied to bituminous coals is a well-recognized principle; it was not 
new. The applying the process of heating up to and not beyond a low 
red heat, and keeping it at that low red heat until the operation is 
complete, is not new; it was perfectly well known before the date of this 
patent. It was well known, long before the date of this patent, that the 
application of the process up to a red heat would produce oil; but, beyond 
that, or substantially beyond that, permanent gas. In my opinion, the 
passage in Mr. Young’s specification, that you are to put in fresh coals as 
soon as the retort is cooled down below a red heat, would be to a great extent 
inconsistent with the previous direction that you are to heat it at a gradual 
heat. The result would be that, in the second operation, any gradual heat- 
ing that oceurred would be from a temperature just below a low red heat up 
to a low red heat, which would be gradual only within a very limited range 
of degrees. So fr as that was concerned, I think the general effect of the 
distillation would be much the same in this case as in the other. The appa- 
ratus now in use, both at Mr. Young’s works and at Mr. Fernie’s works, is 
most certainly preferable to the common gas retort, which Mr. Young in his 
specification states that he prefers. I think the apparatus of Reichenbach 
superior and better adapted to the obtaining of these products than the com- 
mon gas-retort.. The first product is the chemical oil; and the process of 
purification and distillation being applied to the crude oil, the product 
would be a naphtha. The specification states that this oil is to be kept 
warm, at 100° Fahr., for about a week, to allow impurities to settle, and it 
is then fit to be used for lubricating purposes; or it may be burnt by itself 
in Argand lamps, for the purpose of illumination ; but I do not believe that 
any such oil exists, or is used at the present day for Argand lamps or any 
other lamps. In the last process, the oil is divided into two portions, and 
the first would be suitable for burning purposes, but the second would not. 
By the first, I mean the more volatile. In the first operation, where he 
separates the spirit, he tells you that the quantity which is separated, de- 
pends upon the length of time during which the operation is continued. If 
they stop the operation very eurly, so as, in fact, to leave part of the spirit 
in the oil, then, of course, in the second distillation, that would be accumu- 
lated in the earlier part of the product described in page 6 of the specifi- 
cation, and might be in sufficient quantity to have an explosive effect. ~In 
his instructions for separating the spirit from the oil, I think there is a ver 
important omission. He does not tell us how much oil to put into the still. 
Of course, if you put into the still, we will say 100 gallons of oil, and distilled 
it with water for 12 hours, the effect would be very thoroughly to remove 
the spirit ; but if, instead of 100 gallons, you put into a still 10,000 gallons 
of oil, and heat it 12 hours, the effect is very different, and you will not, in 
that period of time, distil away so large a proportion of spirit. The oil ob- 
tained by this process burns best when the quantity of paraffin remaining in 
it is verysmall. I believe that the Wareham Company manufactured paraffin 
and paraffin oil on a considerable scale from bituminous shale, before Mr. 
Young’s patent. It was notorious among men of science. The coals of the 
Continent—particularly Germany and France—are not as bituminous and 
as largely productive of paraffin as the Boghead coal and some other coals, 
which are known in this country. If the coal that Reichenbach operated 
upon had been of as productive a quality as the Boghead, there was nothing 
whatever to prevent his obtaining any quantity of paraffin that Mr. Young 
or anybody else has obtained. I think the process of Mr. Young is very dis- 
tinctly anticipated in the extract from Morand’s work, in which he tells you 
that the fyrnace isto be charged with 2000 lbs weight of raw coal, and 
heated with 900 lbs. weight of the same coal of inferior quality. If this pro- 
cess were — by De Geussane, if he were now living, and in this coun- 
try, to Boghead coal, its effect would be to produce Mr. Young’s product, 
which he calls paraffin oil. That is the first crude product. I can see 
nothing in this process, supposing it applied to a highly bituminous coal like 
Boghead, which would impose any limitation whatever in point of quantity, 
a as to the crude oil, or by purification of subsequent oils, or paraffin 
itsell, 

By the Courr: De Geussane’s process was about the year 1777. He 
produced then crude paraffin oil. Reichenbach discovered the particular 
constituents of that oil; he discovered paraffin, eupion, and several other 
substances in that oil. He pointed out the process of purification so as to 
obtain the four products of Mr. Young’s in substantially the same manner as 
Mr. Young did. 


|_ By Sir F. Ketty: I do not think there was anything, at the time when 
| Berzelius wrote, to prevent the obtaining of this paraffin in unlimited quan- 








tities, except the application of this process to such a coal as Boghead. Dr. 
Watson, in his work, speaks of a “fire gradually augmented ’’—that is, a 
gradual heating. Then he states also that the products obtained on a large 
scale are precisely similar to those which he got by operating on a small 
scale. I think there can be no doubt that Reichenbach Teovent the exist- 
ence of an oil containing paraffin and other elements, but was in ignorance 
of what its contents were — of yielding. All the processes of Mr. 
Young’s specification were well known at the date of his patent. I have 


referred to an extract from “‘ Black”’ at page 22: the pit coal there described 
as having been distilled is unquestionably a bituminous coal. 


Fripay, Marcu 11. 
Dr. Anderson recalled, and examined by Sir F. Ketty. 

If Reichenbach had applied the process, and with an apparatus precisely as 
it is to be found in the publication to which I have referred, to the head 
coal, if it had been accessible to him, I believe he would have obtained Mr. 
Young’s product, to an indefinite extent, exactly as Mr. Young himself 
obtains it. If he had applied that same process, with the same apparatus, to 
the Leeswood coal, he would likewise have obtained in commercial quantities 
the same crude oil of Mr. Young; and afterwards, by the distilling process 
and purification, the same paraffin. I have made experiments on a very 
large scale with the Leeswood coal; I am, therefore, ay acquainted 
with its qualities. If perchance Reichenbach, who is still alive, were to 
come to this country now, and was minded to apply his old process and his 
old apparatus to the Leeswood coal, the result must be Mr. Young’s product ; 
and so, if it be worth anything, within his patent. 

In reply to a suggestion from the Court that Reichenbach should be called 
as a witness, 

Sir F. Ketzy said he was told that Reichenbach was 80 years of age: still 
people of 90 can travel a long way in these days. 

Examination continued: I have read the extract from Reichenbach, in 
which he states that he always obtained tar composed of eupion, creosote, 

icamar, paraffin, moder, sulphur, &c., but which contained no naphthaline. 

say that these ingredients are such as must necessarily, in greater or less 
quantities, be the result of Mr. Young’s operation. I have established the 
presence of eupion and creosote. Therefore, as the result of what I have 
experimented upon, Mr. Young’s own product from these Boghead coals must 
contain these ingredients in a greater or less proportion. Picamar is a sub- 
stance about which we really know so little, that it is not possible to esta- 
blish with absolute certainty either its presence or its absence; but so far as 
we can judge from the character of the oil, it must be present. Giving credit 
to Reichenbach as a man of science and veracity, I should say he found some 
picamar by the process to which he resorted. 

By the Court: From the nature of the substances, I should infer the pre- 
sence of picamar. 

By Sir F. Ketty: These ingredients would be found by the application, 
not of high temperature, but the low red temperature mentioned in the 
specification. Moder is an indefinite term. It means any substance which, 
when the oil is exposed to air, acquires a dark colour. Any substance which 
colours the oil by exposure to the air would be called by chemists ‘‘ moder.” 
As these oils do colour by exposure to the air, we cannot doubt that moder is 
there present, but we cannot prove it; we can only say it is there, and no- 
thing more. In some bituminous coals sulphur would be produced; in 
others not. I am afraid it is not very easy to define the ‘‘ &c.”’ in this case. 
There are in minute quantities some substances to be found in these opera- 
tions. Reichenbach has himself described two or three other substances 
which are not mentioned in this passage. He describes a substance which he 
calls “‘capuomur,”’ and another which he calls ‘‘ pittacal.”” I suppose these 
may be considered as included in the ‘‘ &c.” These and the others which 
I have specified are the result of a low temperature. Such of them as are at 
all injurious to the process of obtaining these products are such as would 
always pass off and be got rid of by any ordinary process of purification, 
Eupion is a term applied by Reichenbach to a substance which appears not 
to have been very well defined in its character; it was in reality applied to 
the most volatile part of the oil which he obtained. He rectified and re- 
rectified his oil, and he obtained at length, after’repeating the process several 
times, an oil which boiled at a temperature of 336°, which he called ‘‘eupion,” 
and which he tells us is found in all the products of destructive distillation ; 
and he tells us that it is found in all products of such destructive distillation. 

By the Court: Mr. Young’s paraffin oil boils at all temperatures between 
280° and 550°, as was stated in evidence here. When a thermometer is put 
into the oil, and it is allowed to boil, when the temperature has risen to 
about 280°, the oil is seen to begin boiling, and then as it boils and distils 
away the temperature of the thermometer gradually rises until it comes to 
about 500° or 600°. 

By Sir F. Ketty: Eupion is within the range of Reichenbach’s operation. 
Reichenbach tells us that his eupion is applicable to burning purposes. 

By the Court: I say that the products, six of which I have mentioned, 
are removed by the process of rectification and purification. Reichenbach 
describes the way in which he proceeds to remove them. do not know 
that it isin the extracts, but it isin his paper. The whole of the passage 
which I was referring to just now, in which Reichenbach states that he 
always obtained tar, composed of eupion, creosote, picamar, and so on, refers 
to Mr. Young’s crude oil. At some subsequent part of his work, Reichen- 
bach describes the purification of his crude oil, He treats, according to the 
first part of his process, the coal oil with sulphuric acid, and then he applies 
cold to the coals and the paraffin crystallizes out. He then expresses it so 
as to squeeze out the oil, and leave the paraffin free from oil, or more or 
less so. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR referred the witness to the part of Mr. Young’s 
process which refers to the same operation, “‘ either by means of alcohol with 
cold and pressure, or by means of sulphuric acid.” 

Mr. Karstake held that it should be ‘‘alcohol’’ in both cases, the Ger- 
man word translated being “‘schwefelsiure.”’ 

Some discussion here ensued between the Vice-Chancellor and Sir F. Kelly 
as to what was actually claimed by Mr. Young as new; after which, 

Witness, in reply to the Court, stated that Reichenbach does not get rid 
of the eupion from the purified oil. I find a sentence towards the middle of 
page 39 which is not rightly translated, because what Reichenbach has said 
is this: ‘*Since I had observed that this oil was obtained by various kinds 
of tar, both at the commencement and at the end of the distillation, I en- 
tered upon a direct examination of it.” Then what follows is an abstract of 
a sentence which is not here printed: ‘‘ By repeatedly treating this oil with 
sulphuric acid and caustic alkali, and distilling to separate from it all that 
portion which would dissolve in caustic soda, sulphuric acid, or be decom- 
posed by heat or by nitric acid, or by potassium, the oil was rendered colour- 
less, and its density was reduced from 0°835 gradually to 0-815, 0-782, and 
0:740; and its boiling-point was reduced from 500° Fahr. to 473°, to 433°, 
to 411°, and to 386° Fahr.” 336° is the boiling-point of eupion, to which 
he at length reduces it. 
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Mr. Boviiu requested the witness to read, instead of the abstract, the 
ge which follows ‘‘I entered upon a direct examination of it,” which 
e stated referred to animal oil, instead of tar oil. — * 4 

Mr. Mackxson admitted that there was a mistake in the translation, 
‘“theerdl” being put instead of ‘‘thierdl.” There is another mis-transla- 
tion: ‘* Auf dem der destillation von theerdl und steinkohlenél iiber 
vitriolél.” There is a mistake of a ‘‘e’’ for an ‘‘i.”” 

Mr. Grove: My translation is entirely different from the translation of 
the other side. You have given us a number of extracts upon which I have 
not used as strong terms as I ought to have done. I will content myself 
with saying that they are excessively and manifestly incorrect. 

Sir F. Ketiy said that the mistakes were quite unintentional, although 
very unfortunate. ¥ 

Some further conversation took place between the counsel on both sides as 
to the inaccuracy of the translations. . 

Witness proceeded to read from the translation: “I had thus in three 
different ways—viz., lst, Treating the thickest portion of the tar oil with 
alcohol,” that is, by treating the thickest part of the rectified tar oil with 
spirits of wine. ‘The translation of the second is, ‘‘ by the distillation of 
animal oil and pit coal oil over oil of vitriol.” Then the ‘third is, ‘‘ mixing 
sulphuric acid ””—which is the same thing as oil of vitriol—‘ with the very 
first distillate from Dippel’s oil  nalcke oil is only another name for 
animal oil—‘‘I arrived at an oily fluid, which although obviously still im- 
pure, characterized itself by many peculiarities.” ee 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: ‘And appeared worthy further examination.” 
That is the extract here. : 

Mr. Kars~akeE: “ Appeared worthy of nearer proving.’”” Those are the 
exact English words. 

Witness proceeded to read from the translation of the process adopted by 
Reichenbach, and in reply to the court said: That presents an analogy to 
Mr. Young’s process, except that he carries the purification toa much greater 
extent. 

By Sir F. Kztiy: Before this process which I have just read, the paraffin 
had been separated from the oil by Reichenbach. I think he puts it very 
differently in one part: ‘‘ After I had separated the free oil from the animal 
oil.””’ There is a mistranslation in this corrected translation, which I find at 
the very commencement. He says: ‘“‘Nachdem ich das freite paraffin aus 
dem thierole durch weingeist und durchs filter getrennt.’’ In the original 
it is ‘* theerol,”’ which is coal oil. 

Mr, Grove remarked that he did not lend a copy of their extracts to Sir 
F. Kelly to be criticised. 

Some discussion took place as to Sir F. Kelly being supplied with a copy of 
the corrections which had been printed in red ink by the plaintiff. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR remarked that it was his duty to see that on both 
sides there was the utmost fairness, and every fair advantage given.to both 
to bring forward every fact that could be brought forward, and to elucidate 
the truth on both sides. That could not be done unless Sir F. Kelly had a 
copy of what had been printed in red ink. 

r. GROVE promised to supply a copy, but complained that the promise 
which had been made by the defendants—that when those extracts were 
gone into the plaintiffs should have the books produced, because a great many 
of those books they had never seen—had not been performed. Yesterday, 
several books were asked for, and Sir F. Kelly said he would produce them ; 
but during the whole course of the examination of Dr. Anderson yesterday, 
he (Mr. Grove) had not the books, so as to be able to check his answers. 
Sir F. Kelly said he should have them, but when he (Mr. Grove) got up to 
cross-examine Dr. Anderson, they would be of no use, because he could not 
read the books and cross-examine at the same time. 

Sir F. Kewy said that up to yesterday they had the books close at hand 
every day, but by some unfortunate accident yesterday they were not in 
court at the time Mr. Grove wished to refertothem. It would be found to 
be inconvenient to place them on the table, as there were 74 volumes. 

Examination continued: I have looked at the passage in question, to see 
what oil it was that Reichenbach was dealing with, and I think it is tar oil. 
I have not a copy of the red ink corrections. [A copy was handed to witness. ] 
The passage I refer to is in page 38 of the red ink copy. Referring to eupion, 
the translation is: ‘‘ After I had separated the free paraffin from the animal 
oil by alcohol and by filtering.’’ There are some words in here which are 
not in the original. As I understand it, it ought to be: ‘ After I had sepa- 
rated the free paraffin from it by the filter.” 

By the Court: Reichenbach’s mode of separating the eupion is the same 
as described in Mr. Young’s specification, except that Reichenbach goes 
further. He uses a more perfect method of purification than is practicable 
for commercial purposes, because he has expensive materials here in the sup- 
plementary part of it. 

By Sir F. Ketty: Reichenbach describes processes which are substantially 
the same as Mr. Young’s. He treats his oil with sulphuric acid and with 
alkali, and then he rectifies them, and separates the oil in different portions ; 
but he goes further in this respect, that after having separated paraffin oil 
and rectified it, and treated it with acids, he proceeds so far as to extract the 
oil which he thus obtains—a substance which he calls eupion. This he does 
by further processes and treatment—with potassium, for example—the object 
of which is well known to chemists. Supposing you have a quantity of the 
crude oil already formed, with Reichenbach’s paper or book before him, any 
one practically unacquainted with the subject would be able to extract the 
paraffin, the burning oil, and the lubricating oil of Mr. Young, as economi- 
cally as Mr. Young. 

By the Court: Of course, I do not mean that he is to go into the treat- 
ment by potassium and nitric acid. It might be done without potassium ; 
the treatment with potassium is for extracting eupion, and not for preparing 
paraffin oil. Mr. Young does not use potassium. 

By Sir F. Kexzy: I find Reichenbach states that this crude oil is to be 
treated with sulphuric acid and alkali and that it is to be rectified; that is 
the same as Mr. Young’s. The oil is then rectified and separated into more 
or less volatile parts. The less volatile part deposits paraftin, which is sepa- 
rated by a that is the way in which Reichenbach gets it. The oil 
of which I have spoken is Mr. Young’s oil and is obtained by sulphuric acid 
and alkali. I can find nothing in Mr. Young’s specification which is not in 
Reichenbach. Reichenbach goes on and gives directions under which the 
lubricating oil may be obtained, which is no part of Mr. Young’s patent. If 
you had the crude oil obtained from a highly bituminous coal like Boghead 
or Leeswood to deal with instead of the crude oil obtained from a less bitu- 
minous coal—with which probably Reichenbach had to deal—I cannot doubt 
at all that you could obtain, in precisely the same way, and as economically 
and as abundantly, the whole of the three products of Mr. Young. 

Mr. Grove again asked for the books upon which the witness had been 
examined ; and Sir F. Ketiy promised that they should be laid upon the 
table of the court with all practicable despatch. 

Examination by the Court continued: Reichenbach I understand to con- 
template the discovery of some means at some future time for separating 














7 tar ina more cheap manner than he has been able todo. Mr. Young, 
I think, separates it more cheaply than Reichenbach indicated, because he 
uses better material. By ‘‘ better material ’’ I mean a different sort of mate- 
rial. The substance Reichenbach alludes to is clearly the eupion, which I 
understand may be sold for burning purposes. The word in the original is 
‘* substance,” which refers distinctly to eupion. Mr. Young does not attempt 
to separate pure eupion. In order to obtain eupion from tar more cheaply 
than under Reichenbach’s process, it would be necessary to find a coal which 
ielded a larger quantity of eupion in a given quantity of the crude product. 
hatever quantity of eupion may be obtained under Mr. Young’s process— 
although he does not point out eupion as something that he claims to obtain, 
yet supposing for a moment that he does (although he does not claim it) 
obtain eupion by means of his process—it depends upon the coal from which 
the eupion is obtained whether he obtains it more or less cheaply. Suppose 
that you began with the crude oil—that he obtained a quantity of crude oil 
from the German coal, the less bituminous coal—Reichenbach enables you, 
by what he points out, to obtain from that German coal a quantity of paraffin 
and burning oil and lubricating oil, as claimed by Mr. Young. Supposing 
you are dealing with the same coal, whether you looked to Reichenbach 
only, or whether, dismissing Reichenbach, you took Mr. Young’s specification, 
I think there can be no doubt that the results would be the same in both 
cases. Supposing that you have a quantity of crude oil, product No. 1 
of Mr. Young, or crude oil obtained by the same process from the less bitu- 
minous German coal, supposing any one "| to say that crude oil, of one 
rey and the other, contains lubricating oil, and burning oil, and paraffin, 
think any practical chemist understanding his business, and accustomed to 
operations of this nature, would be enabled to obtain those three pro- 
ducts without any specification at all, or any particular instructions. So that, 
although this specification of Mr. Young’s points out a succession of distil- 
lations, and purifications, and in fact to be applied to this crude oil, 
if he had contented himself with saying this substance being obtained by the 
low red heat processes, from this substance may be obtained, by distillation 
and purification, the lubricating oil, the burning oil, and the paraffin, with- 
out more, I think any person accustomed to the distillation of such substances 
would be able to obtain it. These substances had actually been obtained 
from the crude oil before the date of Mr. Young’s patent, although not from 
coal on a large scale. The separation of paraffin had not been adopted on a 
large scale at that time. Certainly there is no doubt that paraffin had been 
obtained from coal. I do not know it, of my own knowledge, but I believe 
it has been applied, although in asmall way, to commercial purposes. And 
so as to burning oil and the lubricating oil; I believe they had been ob- 
tained. The means indicated in these different publicatians, to which I have 
referred, especially Reichenbach, were, in my opinion, such as to put the 
ublic in possession of the means of obtaining these substances. I have 
ooked at these extracts; they are cases in which a certain oil has been ob- 
tained; and I think that Macquer’s oil must have been obtained at a low 
temperature, and consequently have been Mr. Young’s crude oil. The same 
thing, I think, applies to Watson. The same answer applies to Sultzbach. 
In all these cases, a low temperature was very obviously employed. Sage 
states that ‘‘the peculiar characters of cannel coal are due to the quantity of 
bituminous oil that it contains. The cannel coal yields, by distillation, more 
than one third of its weight of oil.”” It was known, therefore, at this early 
riod of 1789, that the cannel coal was better adapted than other and less 
Consinous coal to the production of this oil. Then the same of ‘Upper 
Cranston,” which is Lord Dundonald’s process. Then page 19 and 20 of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. I think these all refer to low temperature pro- 
ducts. There is a note in page 26, which says: ‘‘ All the lamps on Waterloo 
Bridge, and the streets adjoining the bridge, are lighted by means of tar oil.”’ 
The substance there described is the oil obtained from coal. That would be 
capable of being made to produce the same ingredients; it would, in fact, 
be Mr. Young’s oil. I have studied most of these specifications, and I have 
a book of the specifications in my hand. I have made myself acquainted 
with Butler’s specification. He does not refer to coal, but refers to the use 
of a gentle fire. He distinctly avoids a high temperature, which would pro- 
duce paraffin oil. In Hompesch’s specification, coal may be said to be in- 
cluded. There is no doubt that the Boghead mineral, or whatever name it 
may bear, popularly or otherwise, is within his description: minerals con- 
taining bitumen or bituminous substances. 

By the Court: I consider Boghead coal to be a mineral containing bitu- 
men or bituminous substances. 

By Sir F. Kerry: Hompesch tells us that the substance is first to be 
heated to a certain temperature, then to be heated higher up, and so 
gradually the heat is increased from one end of the retort to the other, at 
which end the coal is to become of a red heat. Therefore, as far as the prin- 
ciple of a gradual heat is involved in Mr. Young’s patent, I think he is there 
anticipated. And as to the degree, he says it becomes of a red heat. We 
may interpret that as just the point at which it is reaching red heat. I think 
that would be within the range of low red heat, as he stops where it becomes 
red heat. The next sentence is: ‘‘The carbonization is now complete.” I 
think the meaning of that passage is, that the operation is complete when it 
becomes of a low red heat. Then, as to Du Buisson’s specification. The 
whole object of Du Buisson’s process was to maintain a low temperature, 
which he does by the use of steam; and, as far as the low temperature is 
concerned, I think he there anticipates Mr. Young. The effect of steam is 
twofold. It moderates the temperature; it distributes the temperature more 
uniformly through the retort, and at the same time carries away the products 
of distillation with greater rapidity, and takes them out of the retort where 
they are liable to undergo further changes. Du Buisson states that from 
schistus he obtains substances similar to those got by Mr. Young—for ex- 
ample, he obtains paraffin. At page 11 of Du Buisson’s patent, where he 
begins to show how the raw oil is dealt with, he uses the term—“ The raw 
oil of schistus and other mineral bituminous substances.”” That must mean 
crude oil as obtained by Mr. Young’s specification. He mentions also, at 
page 12, that there is ‘another oil obtained from the raw oil of schistus.” I 
think that must be a burning oil similar to Mr. Young’s. Then there is 
another fluid which is described as an oil fitted for lubricating machinery, 
and containing paraffin. The fourth product is paraffin itself. This speciti- 
cation, which is dated 1845, points out the method of obtaining the lubrica- 
ting oil, the burning oil, aud the paraffin itself, which are obtained by Mr. 
Young. I think the processes of purification described by Du Buisson of his 
crude oil are substantially the same as those which are described by Mr. 
Young’s specification, and there can be no doubt about it; and the same as 
Reichenbach’s. The apparatus pointed out by Du Buisson is a different 
apparatus from that which had ——- in any other patent, or in Mr. 

oung’s. With regard to the paraffin obtained in this way, Selique, I be- 
lieve, obtained and applied to commercial purposes a considerable quantity of 
this paraffin. 

Sir F. Kerry referred the witness to Michel’s specification. 

Mr. Grove objected to its admissibility on the ground that Mr. Young’s 
‘patent was obtained before Michel's. 
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Pei on discussion took place as to whether the same should be ad- 
Ty _ 

Mr. Mackeson addressed the court shortly, in support of the admissibility 
of the ification in evidence in the cause. 

Mr. Grove replied in a of his objection; after which, 

Sir F. Kerry withdrew the specification. ‘ 

Examination by Sir F. Ken1y continued: I find in the numerous publica- 
tions, and sometimes in specifications with which we have been dealing, the 
words “tar” and “coal tar.” The meanings of those words vary in various 
books. “ Tar’ sometimes means “ gas tar,” which is not produced by any 
such process as that now in question. It sometimes means coal tar, and 
even coal oil. It is necessary to look at the context in order properly to 
understand what the substance really is, which is loosely described up and 
down in these works as “tar.” The general use of gas began about the year 
1810. I have given considerable attention to the different descriptions of 
mineral substances which pass under the name sometimes of shale and some- 
times of coal. Crude oil, paraffin oil, and oil containing paraffin, and from 
which paraffin may be itself obtained, was obtained before the date of this 
patent from shale. 

By Mr. Grove: I have not myself seen it before the date of the patent. 

By Sir F. Ketiy: I know it from general knowledge, although I have not 
seen the works, that crude oil containing paraffin had been obtained from 
shale before the date of this patent. It was also obtained from peat. The 
source of my information that it was obtained from peat is chiefly from pub- 
ee on the subject. Shale is a bituminous matter, with an earthy base 
—clay. 

By the Court: It is an aluminous clay, impregnated with bituminous 
matter. When we say “impregnated,” I presume it is understood by that 
term that the clay has been in previous existence, and that the bitumen has 
somehow or other got into it. That I think is just the point which is 
doubtful about the bitumen in shale. It is there, but how it got in is the 
point we cannot properly explain. 

By Sir F. Kerty: Silica and alumina are constituents clearly. I prefer 
to say “‘containing bitumen.” I should say it was a base of silicate and 
alumina, but containing bituminous matter. Boghead contains an earthy 
base. It ranges within that description. In my judgment, Boghead isa 
shale ; or, at all events, not acoal. There are shales which will burn, but 
not so well as Boghead, because most shales contain more earthy matter than 
the Boghead. There are one or two cases where the quantity is small. In 
the shale with which I am acquainted, the quantity of matter varies which 
will enable anybody to burn it for fuel. Boghead itself burns and gives a 
brilliant flame, but it is not well suited for a domestic fire. There are no 
shales well suited for domestic purposes. Coal consists of fossil vegetables 
mixed with bituminous matter. When the bitumen is driven off by heat, 
the base which is left behind is carbonaceous. 

By the Court: It is not earthy. It contains, of course, a small quantity 
of earthy matter, as all coals contain earthy matter. I should not say that 
the base of the coal was earthy. . 

By Sir F. Kerry: One produces coke and the other ash. In the residue 
of the shale there is some carbon, and in the residue of the coal there is some 
ash. You cannot apply it as an absolute test—as a dividing line—that the 
one is invariably carbon and that the other is invariably ash. There isa 
little admixture in the one, and in the other. The quantity of ash yielded 
by Boghead varies in different parts. When one part of a seam is taken, the 
quantity of ash is about 20 per cent., but in other parts it is as high as 35, 
and even 38 per cent. of the coal. The general average may be taken at 
about 27 per cent. of ash. Inow the Leeswood. It is a coal, according to 
my definition. The Leeswood curly, which is the best quality, contains about 
4 per cent. of ash. The smooth contains only 10 or 12 ol cent. of ash. I 
only know this from rough experiments, and not exactly. 1 know Kimmeridge, 
but I have not myself examined it. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR directed that the books from the British Museum 
should go the Law Institution to be examined by Mr. Grove. 


SaturpAy, Marcu 12. 
Dr. Thomas Anderson recalled, and examined by Sir F. Ketty. 

When we parted yesterday you were about to put into my hand a table of 
the results of an experiment by which I have ascertained how much of a 
given ye! of these shales and coals produce this carbon and ash. 

Sir F, Ketty: We will furnish your honour with a copy of this table. 
There are about 20 of them. I need not go through them all, but I will take 
two or three of them as a sample, and then hand up to your honour a 
copy of the whole. 

Witness continued: I find there are three of the Torbanehill—the top, 
middle, and bottom. I have got a copy. My notes agree with this—Torbane- 
hill top, 56°84. This applies to the volatile matter. I have taken the 
same quantity in each case—100 lbs. Starting with 100 lbs. of Torbane- 
hill top, I obtained 56°84 of all the volatile matter—gas and water. Every- 
thirs - together, except the residuum, I get 56°84 of all the volatile mat- 
ter und so forth, and then 11°86 of fixed carbon, and 32°3 of ash. There- 
fore the residuum would make 43°16 altogether—what may be called coke, 
in fact, Of that, 10°86 is fixed carbon, and 32°3 is ash. Opposite that I 
fine 25*2 and 74°8. That means, if you take 100 parts of what 1s called coke, 


the residue of the distillation of this substance, 25 per cent. of that coke, | 


omitting the decimals, consists of carbon, and 74°8 of ash. 
by the Count!: That is after the volatile matter isdischarged. When you 
yct “id of the 66°84 then you have the residue, and that residue is in pro- 
‘ertion to the fixed carbon and the rest of the ash, A certain quantity of 
tais sesidue being obtained, the composition of that residue is given for 100 
parts, and then 100 parts of that residue or coke contains 26 per cent. of 
carbon and 74°8 of ash. That is a second analysis of the carbon and the ash. 
Fixed carbon is the carbonaceous matter. It may be called coal in one 
sense ; it is the combustible part of the coal—the cinders. By carbon I mean 
coke ; the cinders, in short, which were not ashes. One hundred parts of 
that contain 25 per cent. of carbon—that is to say, of combustible matter— 
and 74°8 of ash or mineral matter—earthy matter. That does not much alter 
the proportion of 10°86 and 32°3. 

Sir F, Kerry: That is the Torbanehill top. Then as to Torbanehill 
middle, that volatile matter, as we will call it, is another product, leaving 
only coke and ash. Then the Torbanehill middle—that is, 73-01 of volatile 
matter, 6°67 of fixed carbon, and 20°33 of ash. Then we take the coke, 
26°99. The carbon of that is 24-8 in 100 parts of the coke, and the result is 
24°8 of carbon and 752 of ash. Then the Torbanehill bottom—57-09 of 
volatile matter, 4°37 of fixed carbon, and 38-54 of ash, That makes 42-91, 
Then, following that up, we have of the carbon 10-2, and of the ash 89°8. 
It is only for the sake of easier reference that I give the proportions out of 100 
parts. We want to see the comparison of the coke as to 100 parts in each 
ease. Then as to the bituminous shale of Dalkeith. 

The Vice-CuHancettoxr: In this table I have got 25-67 of fixed carbon 
and 38°6 of ash ; and then, on the second analysis, the proportion is 40-1 of 














carbon and 59°9 of ash. Ihave got it all here in the table. I do not see 
the Boghead here. 

Witness: The Torbanehill and Boghead are one and the same. The top, 
middle, and bottom of Torbanehill are the same as the top, middle, and 
Lo mg of Boghead. I really cannot say how broad that seam of Torbane- 

ill is. 

By Mr. Boviti: These specimens were handed to me at the time of the 
trial of Gillespie v. Russell, by Mr. Heddle, who at that time collected speci- 
mens for this trial. 

By Sir F. Ketiy: I am acquainted with the appearance of these shales or 
minerals to the eye, besides these particular specimens furnished by Mr. 
Heddie. I cannot say that I was acquainted with the particular bituminous 
shale of Dalkeith which was put into my hands. In the case of Boghead I 
depended upon Mr. Heddle for the specimen being an average one. It is 
not usual in these cases for one and the same individual—the scientific witness 
who is to pursue the analysis for himself—to go and dig out the pieces of 
coal. That must be done by two or three persons, and the evidence com- 
aa at length. I was not personally acquainted at the time with the 

alkeith mineral, but I was acquainted with the Boghead mineral, of which 
I had three specimens. As far as I had any personal acquaintance with the 
minerals, specimens of which were submitted to me and operated upon, 
they did appear to be fair specimens for the purpose for which they were 
brought forward. Some of the minerals, which I shall call shale, are found 
to produce certain quantities of bituminous matter; and some, that I call 
coals, likewise possess bitumen or bituminous matter in considerable quanti- 
ties. I think the analogy between the coal and the shale is extremely close. 
If a person finds he can extract certain matters from coal, the probability is 
that the same would be obtained from shale, and vice versd. Of course, he 
would not expeet to obtain the same quantity from the shale. If he find 
that a given process with the coal, whether it is the red heat process or the 
black heat process—if he finds by either of these processes he can extract con- 
siderable quantities of oil from a class of shales, I think the analogy between 
the two would induce him to try coals. Ido not think he could anticipate, 
@ priori, that the coal is necessary to give him a given result; but he would 
anticipate that it should give oil. When you meet with an untried descrip- 
tion of shale, it requires experiment to ascertain whether you can obtain a 
quantity of oil from it or not. It is the same in relation to coals. I was 
requested to ascertain the products of several descriptions of minerals by 
actual experiment at the Leeswood works, with a view to the ascertaining of 
products as to lubricating oil, burning oil, and paraffin, from a great number 
of different substances by the low red heat and by the black heat. It was in 
the beginning of September last that I proceeded to Leeswood. I was four 
days at the works. In the course of that time I operated both at black heat 
and at low red heat upon several descriptions of minerals, and then upon 
black heat only with a great many more. I found that the retorts were 
retorts lying horizontally in a furnace, capable of holding about 5 cwt. of 
coal. They were so placed that the bottom of the retort was not exposed to 
direct heat. The furnace was covered with large fire-clay bricks, and the 
retort was set upon the top of these, with an interspace of stagnant air, so] | 
that the products only heated the fire-clay tiles; and then, when they had 
passed along to the end of the retort, there was a return flue going along each | | 
side, and communicating with the chimney. That [explaining a model] was 
the retort, This is the furnace itself; the mouth of the retort; the fire- 
place; the door. Here is the fire on the bricks; so that the fire passes 
below this, and comes up here, and rises up here ; and there is a return flue 
on each side, which goes into the chimney, which descends, and is carried || 
along underneath. | 

By the Court: The heat is underneath these bricks. This represents the } | 
bricks. The fire comes up, and goes alone this space. The fire is here, under 
the bricks [explaining it]. Brick is a bad conductor of heat. Then the flue 
rises at either side, here. There is not a large body of heat coming up the 
sides, because the fire is a small one, and is towards the front of the retort. 

By Sir F. Kerty: Between the bricks and the retort, there is a space, 
which is not a very good conductor of heat. 

By the Courr: The result of that is to communicate the heat very slowly 
to the retort at a regulated temperature. 

By Sir F. Ketxy: That narrow space is the air [referring to the plan], a 
column of air lying horizontally between the bricks and the retort. The top 
of the retort is covered with sand ; the object of that is to protect it from 
changes of temperature. This apparatus is much better adapted to the pro- 
ducing of these substances than the common gas-retort, as pointed out in Mr. 
Young’s specification. The difference between a common gas-retort and that 
which I have before me is, that a common gas-retort is considerably smaller, 
to begin with; it is not narrower towards the mouth, as this one is; the 
mouth projects beyond the front of the furnace; the neck of the retort rises 
perpendicularly upwards in this position ; it is not very easy to show it with 
this. As I said before, this part is covered by the furnace, and the neck rises 
here perpendicularly to a height of 8 or 9 feet generally. There are only five 
retorts in a group—three in one row and two above. There are generally 
three fires for these five retorts, and they are so arranged that the flame 
passes completely round in immediate contact with the retorts; that is for 
making gas. The object is to produce a high temperature. ‘The use of the 
side flues may be explained thus: the heat, after pasing under the fire- 
bricks, rises up at the back of the retort, passes along the sides, and then the 
flue descends into the chimney. This is the main flue which runs under the 
furnace, and this is the descending flue. This is the main flue communicating 
with all the retorts. This is the descending flue into the main flue; after|| 
coming along the retort, it descends here. Then there are dampers to regu-|| 
late the air in these flues. There are two sight-holes, by means of which you 
can look into the side flues, and see the state of the retort at any moment. 
This retort is charged by coal thrown in at the mouth there [referring to the 
model]. It is simply shovelled in. It would require some little time to shovel 
it to the further end. A couple of men with shovels throw it in, and one 
man with a sort of rake pushes it back, so as to get it properly into the fur- || 
nace. These are the sight-holes [referring to the model]; by looking in 
here, one sees along the whole of the side flues to the very back along each || 
side of the retort. We have the means of seeing from time to time the degree | 
of heat which has been attained between black heat and the very lowest/' 
degree of red heat by looking in here. The apparatus is so contrived that 
you can immediately ascertain if the temperature were to become a red heat. 
You can only see when the bricks become heated by looking in at the 
furnace door. 

By the Court: If it becomes red it becomes luminous immediately, and 
you could see it. Upto red heat there is nothing in the brick that would 
indicate the degree of heat. 

By Sir F. Ketty: You could see the brick at the side of the flue, so as to 
see whether a red heat of any kind had been attained. We operated both at 
a low red heat and at a black heat upon Torbanebill, or we will call it Bog- 
head; and upon the Leeswood curly, and upon the Cheater gas coal. I mean, 
of course, Mr. Young’s process at low red heat, so as to ascertain the whole of 
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the products by one and the other process, We also operated at a black heat 
upon the Leeswood smooth cannel and the Pontypool smooth cannel; alsoon 
the Wigan cannel and the Wigan gas coal; and also the Pontypool rock 
vein, which is used both as a gas and house coal. When we came to the 


at a red heat, and we were consequently compelled to instruct the manager 
to heat up the retorts to a red heat. He did not like that ; he said we should 
spoil his retorts entirely. The ordinary operations which were being con- 
ducted in the works were at a black heat. 

By the Court: I say when we went to the works we fixed upon three 
retorts to be heated up to a low red heat, and that there was some reluctance 
on the part of the workmen to doit; and we found that what they were 


Black heat means a heat below low red heat. Then we ordered him to bring 
his retorts up to a low red heat, and he set to work opening the flues and 
charging in abundance of coal, and we said we should wait till the tempera- 
ture was reached, and we found it took a considerable time. We could not 
heat the whole of the retort up to a low red heat, 
lower part and the back part, just at the turn of the flues, up to a low red 
heat, and then, having got this temperature, we proceeded to do as Mr. 
Young directed us. 

By Sir F. Kexty: There were 50 or 60 retorts in the works. I did not 
count them ; but, estimating them roughly, there were 50 or 60 retorts. They 
were all at work on the black heat process, except those which we had 
specially heated up. We allowed the retorts to cool down below a red heat, 
according to the instructions in the specification. 
hours. 


kind of coals. We had them weighed out in our presence, to see that the 
thing was correct, and watched the process of charging and applying the lid, 


Then the process was continued as long as oil distilled away from the retort. 


in Mr. Young’s specification, to several kinds of coal. 
experiment. We selected the retorts for the black heat process just in their 
ordinary condition. When the retorts were put in operation, when the 


way, and the workman under our own eye charged into each retort 5 cwt. 
of the mgd kind of coal we proposed experimenting upon; and we 
then to 

in the ordinary course of operating. Occasionally during the time 
the retorts were in work we inspected them, to see how the operation 
was going on, and to see what kind of temperature he kept. We did 
not interfere with his heating. We only wanted to see what the tempera- 
ture was in the retorts where the low red heat was which came under 


our purpose. By watching the sight-holes we were able to determine from 
time to time the degree of heat which had been attained in the pro- 
cess. We applied another and an additional precaution; in addition 
to the ordinary sight-holes at the side flues, We introduced into the 
retorts what we call sight-tubes. We had a hole drilled in the door of each 
retort, and an iron pipe, closed at one end, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter, was forced into the middle of the charge, so that the tube went com- 
pletely through the retort to near its back. That tube enabled us to look in 
at any time to see the state of the charge in the interior of the retort; it en- 
abled us to see the inside, as it were, of the retort. That was the case with 
both. We were able by these means to ascertain whenever the very lowest 
red heat appeared at any portion of the machinery, The back part of the 
retort would be likely to attain the red heat first. The point, as we found 
by examining a retort for that purpose, where the red heat first showed itself 
in the retorts was about where the return flue rises up. We could look in at 
the sight-hole, and the end of our tube was just about this part of the retort. 
We also resorted to another test. We introduced into the retort pieces of 
zinc and antimony. These were introduced into the retorts, and in most 
cases we found that at a low red heat the antimony was generally, but not 
always, melted; and at the black heat the zine was sometimes melted, and 
in one or two cases it was not. We introduced them into the sight-holes, 
and we found in some cases the zinc had melted, and in some not. I do not 
know the exact temperature at which antimony melts, but it was at a low 
red heat. I cannot specify it in degrees. I have my notes, by which I can 
see what was the result of introducing antimony. Boghead at a low red heat 
was melted. Antimony in the black heat was not melted at all. The effect 
upon the antimony enabled me, beside my own eyesight, to ascertain when a 
low red heat was first attained. In the case of the black heat we took the 
zinc, and the method of experimenting we used was to take the zinc, pass it 
to the end of the wire, and it down the sight-tubes to the very end, and 
leave it there a considerable time; we then drew out the wire, and saw 
whether the zinc had been melted or not. Zinc melts at 773° Fahr. I 
apprehend, from the state of the antimony, sometimes melted and sometimes 
not melted, that the temperature of the black heat attained was about 800°. 
The highest degree that black heat attains is about 800°. That is my opinion. 
In fact, the melting-point for zinc being 773°, and the zinc having actually 
melted in some of the sight-tubes and not in others, I think it is fair to add 
a little to the melting-point, and call it 800°, in place of adhering to the 
exact degree. It might be a few degrees more or less than 800°. Witha 
variation of 3°, or 4°, or 5° more or less (and I answer according to what my 
own experiments told me), 800°, or about 800° within 4° or 5°, and not beyond, 
was the extreme limit of the black heat. The lowest would be within 3°, 
or 4°, or 5° of 773°. I select as the most accurate statement given in books 
with regard to low red heat a temperature of about 980°. That is the result 
obtained from most accurate experiments as the minimum of low red heat. 
In these operations we endeavoured to keep closely, and fairly, and strictly 
to the plan and process as pointed out in the specification of Mr. Young. My 
answer of about 980° applies to the carrying on of that process. 1 should 
think that, if we reached 1000° or 1050°, that would be the extreme heat 
that we could have reached. Our object was to keep it as low as possible. 
Iam taking the most favourable view of the thing. By these means we 
operate for the obtaining of the crude oil upon these different descriptions of 
coal, as to three or four of them by the red heat, and as to all the rest by the 
black heat. These operations were not conducted by myself alone. Dr. 

Miller, of King’s College, and Dr. Noad, were associated with me. We con- 

ducted these operations during several days; but, while doing so, each of us, 

as we made our observations, or looked into the retorts, and so forth, put down 

our own figures separately. A Mr. Parry, who is a gentleman of great 
chemical experience at Ebbw Vale works was there also. He was present 
to see the whole operation. I have my notes. The Torbanchill or Boghead 
occupied in distillation 16 hours, at low red heat; at the black heat, 25 
hours 40 minutes. Just at the time of charging the retort, we looked into 
the sight-tubes to see if there was any appearance of redness in the brick- 








our eye, and to see that the temperature was kept sufficiently high for | 


doing when we went there was, that they were working at a black heat. | 


We managed to get the | 


That took about 6 or 8 | 
We let them stand about 6 or 8 hours to cool down until there was | 
no visible redness; then each retort was charged with 5 ewt. of the different | 


or mouth of the retort, so that the thing might be done under our own eye. | 
| one, and black in the other. 
We applied this low red heat process, according to the instructions as found | 
I have my notes of the | 
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work, and we looked at the flues to see if there was the slightest appearance 
of redness in the brickwork. The brickwork was slightly red. The retort 
was quite black at the time of charging. You will see in the margin, “ state 
of retort at end of experiment ’’—“ low red” in the one case, ‘* black” in 


works, the first thing we proceeded to do was to fix upon three retorts, to be | the other; and then, “ appearance on drawing, did not fire till stirred” in 
heated up to a low red heat for the purpose. The retorts at work were not | the one, and it is *‘ blank” 


in the other. The meaning of that is this, that 
when the door of the retort is taken off, if the temperature is sufficiently 
high, the gas or vapour which fills the retort catches fire spontaneously, 
owing to the access of the external air. In this particular case, when the 
door was taken off, the vapour escaped but did not catch fire at first; but 
when the man put in his rake to rake out the coal, it immediately caught 
fire and the flame burst out of the retort. The appearance of the coke at the 
end of the process, in the low red heat process, was “ loose,’ and the other 
the same. The figures 2, 1, 2,in the low red heat process, and 2, 3, 19, in 
the black, mean 2 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lbs. in the one case, and 2 ewt. 3 qrs. 19 Ibs. 
in the other. 

By the Court: That is the weight of the coke remaining. 

By Sir F. Ketty: The quantity of oil we obtained by the low red heat 
rocess, was 18 gallons from 5 ewt. of coal. We had 21 gallons and 2 quarts 
y the black heat . Then the quantity of water was 3 gallons 1 

quart. And the other is 4 gallons 2 quarts. The specific gravity at low red 
heat was 900, and at black heat was 860°5. I took samples, and they are 
here in court. The specific gravity was obtained by mixing the whole oil. 
In these specific quantities, we all agreed as to the result of this experiment. 
We did not put zinc into the low red heat. The effect on zinc in the black 
heat process was that it was not melted. The effect on antimony was that 
in the low red heat process it was melted. The any of oil produced by 
a ton of this mineral was, by the low red heat, 72 gallons to the ton, and by 
the black heat process 85 gallons to the ton. With regard tothe ‘ Lees- 
wood Curly Cannel,’’ the time occupied is 17 hours, 45 minutes at the low 
red heat, and 24 hours, 40 minutes at the black heat. At the beginning, 
they were both black, and the heat, at charging the retort, was low red in the 
Then “‘ the appearance in the sight-tube;”’ 
the low red heat was red in 6} hours, and the other still black. The quan- 
tity of coke at low red heat was 2 cwt. 2 qrs, 4 lbs., and the black was 
2 cwt. 2 qrs. 13 lbs. Then ‘the quantity of oil,” low red heat, 16 gallons 


| 2 quarts, and the black heat, 23 gallons 2 quarts. Then the quantity of 


previous charges were worked off, the retorts were opened in the ordinary | 


ve | gas coal by both of these processes. 
d him to go on working his fire in the ordinary way as he did | 





water, 2 gallons 3 quarts, and 2 gallons 6 quarts. The specific gravity was 
927 at low red heat, and 812-5 at the black heat. We tried the Chester 
It is a less bituminous coal than the 
Boghead or Leeswood. It is, I believe, used asa house coal. I do not know 
this of my own knowledge. The results were that the time occupied by dis- 
tillation was 15 hours 45 minutes at the low red heat, and 23 hours 40 
minutes by the black; then it became red at 11 hours by the red process, 
and remained black all the time in the other; then the quantity of coke 
produced at alow red heat) was 3 ewt. 1 qr. 18lbs., and the black, 3 cwt. 
2 qrs. 20 Ibs. Then the quantity of oil, 5 gallons and a fraction by 
the low red heat process, ee | 9 gallons and a fraction by the black. The 
quantity of water, 6 gallons 2 quarts in one, and 4 gallons 1 quart in the 
other. The specific gravity, 1017 in the low red heat process, and 978 in 
the black. A ton of this Chester coal produced 22 gallons of oil by the low 
red heat process, and 39 gallons bythe other. We then tried the black heat 
process on Leeswood smooth, on Pontypool smooth, on Wigan cannel gas, 
and on Pontypool rock vein, with the results which here appear. The least 
productive coals on which we experimented were the Chester gas, the Lees- 
wood smooth, and the Pontypool rock vein; they producing only 39, 32, and 
37. The curly coal is so called from its appearance when it is broken; it 
has a sort of twisted appearance; the smooth has not got that appearance ; 
the curly is a much better quality than the smooth. The result of all these 
operations is, that the black process is followed by a larger production of oil 
than the low red process. Withregard to the quantity, so far as itis de- 
termined by the specific gravity, we found, in every one of these cases, that 
the specific gravity of the oil, resulting from the black process, was sub- 
stantially lessthan by the low red heat process. My answer, with regard to 
the greater quantity of product of these operations, applies both to the crude 
oil and the purified oit, In the case of the Chester gas, the oil resultin 

sank in water by the low red heat process, but not by the black. We foun 

with regard to the quantity of light naphtha, that a greater quantity, an 
. a _ specific gravity, was obtained by the black process than a the 

ow red. 

Mr. Grove: Have you got a table of these, and will you let me have a 
copy? [A copy of the letter was handed to Mr. Grove. 

xamination continued: We found, in the case of the Leeswood curly, 
that the burning oil ultimately obtained from purification was greater in 
quantity after the black process than after the low red process. It was 
much the same with regard to the quantity obtained on purification in the 
case of the Boghead. By Boghead, I mean the Torbanehill. 

By the Count: Rough oil was the oil simply redistilled, the oil rectified, 
which we call rough oil. The purified oil here described is after treatment 
with vitriol and alkali; and then it was again distilled and separated into 
light naphtha, burning oil, and lubricating oil. 

By Sir F. Ketiy: At the bottom of the last column, you will find that 
the quantity of oil per ton (the crude oil) produced on the low red heat pro- 
cess is 72 gallons, and that the ey of oil per ton by the black process 
is 85 gallons. The 72 gallons of the crude oil obtained at the low red heat 
gave us 28 gallons, and a small fraction of burning oil. The 85 gallons ob- 
tained at black heat gave us 28 gallons of purified burning oil. The dif- 
ference in the result will be found in the other column to consist in this— 
that you get in one case a greater quantity, and in the other case a less 
quantity, of the light naphtha. I have my notes for the other table. We 
proceeded to experiment on the crude oil obtained by these processes, so as 
to ascertain the quantity of burning oil, and other products to be obtained 
from it. Beginning with the Boghead or Torbanehill, at the low red heat 
process we had 72 gallons. The specific gravity of that, in its crude state, 
was 900. From that we obtained 45 gallons of rough oil, at a specific 
gravity of 846. The whole of these results are calculated on a ton of coal 
in the second table. We did not use a ton; we used a small portion of the 
crude product which we obtained, in order to frame our experiments on puri- 
fication. I may explain that those in the first table were manufactory ex- 
periments, and those in the second table were laboratory experiments. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR here remarked upon the very inconvenient way 
in which the tables had been made up. 

Examination continued: With regard to the products that are found 
in this second table, whatever may be the quantities here mentioned, we 
actually experimented on half a gallon of the crude oil. Then having 
found the products of half a gallon to the different amounts, as the result of 
the experiments, I then by calculation apply that, supposing proportional 
amounts to be obtained from a larger quantity ; and that is the way I have 
made out this table. Operating as we did on 


5 half a gallon of crude oil, we 
are able to say that, if the same operation had been performed on a ton, the 
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result would have been, of the Torbanehill or Boghead, 72 gallons per ton of 
crude oil, and at a specific gravity of 900. We start with that. Then of 
the rough oil, the same quantity; if you took a ton, you would have 45 
gallons, at a specific gravity of 846. Then of the purified oil you would have 
37°8 gallons, at a specific gravity of 832. Applying the same calculation by 
the black process—instead of 72 gallons, you would have 85 gallons of the crude 
oil, at a specific gravity of 860. Of the rough oil, instead of 45 gallons, you 
would have by the black process 51 gallons, at a specific gravity of 816; 
and of the purified oil, instead of 37-8 gallons, you would have 42°65 gallons, 
at a specific gravity of 796. The result of the Leeswood curly, by the low 
red heat process, would be 61 gallons of crude oil for the ton, specific 
gravity 927 ; 34°7 gallons of rough oil, specific gravity 856; and of the 
purified oil 27 gallons, specific ‘gravity 846; whereas, by the black process, 
instead of 61 gallons, you have 93 gallons, at a specific cepa J of 882; 
66°84 gallons of rough oil; and then of the purified oi! 52°3 gallons, spe- 
cific ag 824; that is, the purified oil of the Leeswood curly, instead of 
27 gallons, would be 52 gallons. We went far enough in the operation to 
ascertain the first three products; that is, we had 22 gallons per ton of the 
crude oil, 12 gallons and a fraction of the rough oil, and 10 gallons of the 

urified oil. The rest of the operation by the low red heat. We then have 

‘5 gallons, at a specific gravity of 978; then we have 23°53 gallons of the 
rough oil, and 15-6 gallons, instead of 10 gallons of the purified, at a spe- 
cific gravity of 917. The Wigan coal we operated on only 7 the black 
process. e got 52 gallons of crude oil, at a specific gravity of 936. That 
produced 30°9 gallons of rough oil, at a specific gravity of 878, and 23°31 
gallons of purified oil, at a specific gravity of 862. The rough oil was ob- 
tained by putting half a gallon of the crude oil into a retort, and distilling 
it over as long as we could obtain oil with a moderate heat, and we divided 
the substance into a rough oil (that which passed over we called rough oil), 
and the residue you will see in the last column of the table; that rough oil 
was treated with acid. That is according to the process by which Mr. 
Young proceeds to distil the oil. 

By the Court: I have got page 4 of Mr. Young’s specification. At line 8 
he says: ‘‘I heat the still by a fire underneath it, which I keep up until 
the whole of the oil has been distilled over, and it will then be found that 
the still contains some dry carbonaceous residuum, which should be taken 
out before the still is again used.’ We did not carry the distillation to the 
very last; we stopped so as to leave the grease; we stopped as soon as we 
ceased to get the oil running freely over; our apparatus did not amount to 
the exact sige eee of the commercial process as Mr. Young instructs us 
to doit. In other words, what we call rough oil is not such an oil as any 
of those obtained by Mr. Young. The distillation was performed in the 
same manner, except that, in place of pushing it.on until a carbonaceous 
residuum remained, we stopped short. 

By Sir F. Kerry: In the third column, where we produce per ton 37 
gallons and a fraction by the low red heat process, it is the same oil as that 
produced by Mr. Young, but it is not the whole of it. If we had, at this 
point in page 4, forced the distillation until the dry carbonaceous residuum 
was obtained, we should have got an additional quantity of oi] and a higher 
specific gravity than that which we actually obtained. 





Monpay, Marcu 14. 
Dr. Thomas Anderson recalled, and examined by Sir F. Ketry. 
I have the table before me upon which I was being examined by you on 
The first product of the Torbanehill or Boghead coal is the 
Mr. Young. We found 45 by the red, and 41 by the black, of 
Rough oil was the crude oil, redistilled in a copper retort, with 


pee mi 
crude oil of 
rough oil. 

a gas flame, and the distillation stopped when the oil ceased to come over 


readily. Our object in these experiments was to ascertain whether the 
quality of the oil, after it had undergone purification in different methods, 
was different in the two cases. We found that the quantity of crude oil 
differed, and also the specific gravity of that got at particular temperatures. 
We did not propose to imitate, on a small scale, the exact process of separa- 
tion of the different oils which Mr. Young employs. We obtained of the 
purified oil 37 and a fraction by red, and 42 and a fraction by black. We 
redistilled purified oil, stopping at the point when we ceased to catch more, 
when a match was put intoit, and it ceased to be explosive. Then we obtained 
5 and a fraction by the red, and 9 and a fraction by the black. Then, of 
the burning oil, the Torbanehill, we obtained 28 and a fraction by the red, and 
28 exactly by the black. The specific gravity by the red is 831, and by the 
black 814. That from the black was a lighter and a better oil. [Witness 
continued to give evidence of the results of his experiments at Leeswood, and 
then proceeded as follows]:—We also went to the Saltney works ; we went 
without any previous intimation of our intention to go there. We found 
the black heat process was being carried on. There were a great many more 
retorts than 60 or 70. We went to one range of retorts, and looked into the 
sight-holes of every retort along the range, and in none of them was there 
any red heat. We looked at about 20 retorts. I may explain, in order to 
determine the quality of oil, a drop of each was dropped upon blotting 
paper, and then it was left for 24 hours. If the substance is true oil, it 
spreads out, and leaves a stain of considerable size on the blotting paper. If 
it be tar, in the sense of gas tar, then it does not spread out, but remains a 
black spot upon the paper, while the oil spreads very much. [Witness pro- 
duced several pieces of blotting paper, upon which.oil from the various coals, 
&e., had been dropped. ] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: The opinion I entertain is that 
there was no novelty in 1850, when Mr. Young’s patent was taken 
out, in his patent or process. I could not specify exactly which 
of the works I have referred to I have read. I read part of Reichen- 
bach only—not the whole of it. I was not acquainted with Lord 
Dundonald’s specification in 1850. I became acquainted with his specifica- 
tion about 1856 or 1857. I became acquainted with Du Buisson’s and De 
Hompesch’s, and several others, about the same time. I knew of Mr. 
Young’s using the Boghead coal to obtain his oil from, at the time of the 
trial of Gillespie v. Russell. Since 1856 or 1857, I have become acquainted 
with Happy, Stones, Michels, and several others. I think Butler’s I 
knew at a previous period, also, but I will not be positive. I did not know 
of the extracts from Black. I had seen the books, but I had no recollection 
of reading those passages. I did not know Morand’s work in 1857. I did 
not know Watson’s, who describes a process of distillation of coal. I did 
not know of De Geussane’s publication. I did not become acquainted with 
that until a couple of years ago—long after Gillespie’s trial. Some of 
these books were given in evidence on the “!ydesdale trial. I was a witness, 
but I was only examined on one single point. Lord Dundonald never endea- 
voured to get paraffin, but he knew it. He got an inferior quality of paraffin 
oil; it was not paraftin oil in the sense in which we now use it, because he 
used an inferior quality of coal. Lord Dundonald also obtained essential 
oils. It was not called naphtha, in the sense of gas naphtha. It was the 
same oil that had been obtained by previous experimentists, to which I 
have referred in these books. The word naphtha at that time was applied 
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to the natural product. It was not the sort of naphtha that we have spoken 
of throughout—coal naphtha. I am inclined to think that coal might be 
included in De Hompesch’s patent. In his memorandum of alterations, he 
talks of minerals containing bitumen or bituminous substances. Du 
Buisson’s anticipated, Mr. Young, with regard to the distillation at a low 
temperature. ‘The evidence given by me in my examination by Sir F. 
Kelly is correct. The distillation of shale is now carried on very largely in 
Scotland. I used my knowledge now possessed to enable me to understand 
what I read in those specifications. IfI find that shale is giving the same 
roduct as Mr. Young’s, when I find in the specification here a description of | 

ow red heat, I naturally infer that the products will be of the same kind; | 
that is common sense. I am not aware that paraffin was ever produced on a 
commercial scale up to the period ,of 1857. fom know that Seligue had 
done all that before him, which, of course, must modify any opinion which 
I might have held before that time. 

By Mr. Bovit: I did not know anything of Seligue until 1862 or 1863 ; 
in fact, not till within a year. 

By the Court: I meant to say that up to within a year, or a little more, 
I bellowed Mr. Young to be the first person who produced paraffin on a com- 
mercial scale; but that, having ascertained that Seligue had done the thing 
many years before, I found I was in error in supposing Mr. Young to be the 
first person to manufacture paraffin commercially. It had not been produced 
commercially in England before Mr. Young’s invention. : 

By Mr. Grove: I only know of Seligue from seeing the extracts which 
have been furnished. All I know is the extract; I did not know of Seligue 
in 1857. In the absence of Seligue I must say that Mr. Young was the first 
person to produce paraffin commercially. If I shut Seligue out of my 
mind, I say that Young was the first person to produce paraffin com- 
mercially. But for Seligue’s, it was a ee It was Seligue and 
Reichenbach who were bearing in my mind all the time I was being 
examined by Sir F. Kelly for about a day and a half. I consider that 
Reichenbach anticipated Mr. Young, except that he did not manu- 
facture. I think most decidedly all the precautions described by Mr. Young 
were in Reichenbach before. This is in my handwriting [referring to a 
report which had been handed to him by Mr. Grove]. This report was made 
by me on the Clydesdale trial. Mr. Young applied to me to give evidence 
for him in that case, and I declined. Subsequently Mr. Binney called upon 
me, and I again declined to give evidence in that case. I heard nothing 
more of it until just before the commencement of the trial. Mr. Young 
called on me again, and urged me to give evidence. I repeated my previous 
statements. I said I did not mean to give evidence on the other side. Mr. 
Young was so urgent about the matter, that I agreed to give evidence upon 
such points as I could, and the result of the matter was that I was not 
examined. I stated the various patents which appeared to me to be difficult, 
and I was very glad that I was not examined, as my subsequent knowledge, 
acquired since, enables me to say that I should have said something which I 
could not substantiate. There are some things which are not in accordance 
with my previous opinion when I made this report. I had all the documents 
a on the Clydesdale trial before me. I have told you that before 

illespie’s trial I knew that Mr. Young used the Boghead coal, and I had 
my attention called to the difference between coal and shale. I knew then 
that the growing value of Boghead coal was being a useful thing for pro- 
ducing Mr. Young’s oil and paraffin. All that controversy was familiar to 
me. In these extracts there are extracts from Reichenbach, Brande’s 
** Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art,’’ Turner’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Chemistry,’ ‘‘ Annales de Chimie et de Physique,’’ by Guy-Lussac and 
Arago. Then there is Schweiffer-Seidel’s ‘‘ Neues Jahrbuch de Chimie 
und Physik.’”” Then there is Poggendorf’s ‘‘Annalen der Physik und 
Chimie,” and Berzelius, and a number of others. I have a knowledge of 
the specifications which have been referred to. That report was made a few 
days before the Clydesdale trial. Before making that report I had carefully 
examined the four or five patents referred to therein. The contents of my 
report are true. [The report was read.] In that report I say: ‘‘ Mr. 
Young particularly describes the conditions necessary for the production of 
his paraffin oil and paraffin, and points out that the heat must not exceed a 
low red heat.’’ As far as I was then aware, he was the first to do this. If 
you wish to pin me to my knowledge, then you will be wrong. I thought 
the distillation of coal, the production of paraffin, and the ———- of an 
oil containing paraffin in solution, were novelties then; but I have obtained 
more information since. I have heard of Seligue since, and also Happey, 
which is a complete illustration. Happey, and several of the other extracts 
converted me. With the knowledge I have now, I think I could no longer 
substantiate that view. I say that Du Buisson’s patent was obviously an 
aiming at the distillation of shale. There is no doubt about that. 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR suggested that specimens of the different shales 
should be produced, and Sir F. Kelly promised to put all the specimens in. 

Witness continued: In contrasting Du Buisson’s patent with Mr. Young’s, 
as I do in this report, I show that Du Buisson could not have intended coal, 
because I believe he excluded coals generally. Mr. Young knew perfectly 
well, and I repeated to him at the time my opinion, that the Boghead was 
notacoal. That hasalwaysbeen my opinion. I consider it to be a mineral. 
According to my convictions of Boghead, it has characters such as to induce 
us to separate it both from coal and shale. It is a mineral closely allied to 
shale, but at the same time I think there are characters sufficient to enable 
us to separate it in a scientific point of view. If we take it in a practical 
point of view, then it must be called shale. If we take the practical defini- 
tion, I apprehend it must be called shale. When I told Sir F. Kelly that it 
was a shale, or, at all events, not a coal, I had in view the definition which 
had been given in this case. I gave a different answer at Gillespie’s trial ; 
I said it was not a shale and not a coal. I think there must have been some 
difference in the definition there from the definition here. In,this case we 
have taken a practical definition of shale. In Gillespie’s case I was looking | 
at it as purely a scientific question. That is the distinction. I am not in 
the class of what are called practical witnesses either there or here. The 
definition of Mr. Landale may be deemed to be a clear definition of shale. 
Mr. Landale’s definition is the correct one. [Mr. Landale’s evidence was 
read.] I think now, upon considering the matter, that it is more from the 
general result of the evidence for the plaintiff, than from the individual 
answer of a single witness, that the definition which I gave Sir F. Kelly was 
derived. It is not easy to give a distinct definition so as to define the sharp 
line of demarcation between a shale and a coal, but you may say generally 
that a shale is a bituminous substance containing a large quantity of earthy 
matter, and that coal is the remains of vegetable with bituminous matter, 
containing a small quantity of ash. I am not acquainted with the Welsh 
coals myself, and cannot speak to them. We may take the per centage of 
ash, which would induce me to say that a thing was a coal and not a shale 
at from 35 to 40 per cent. I do not consider anything containing more ash 
than that would be considered as a coal. I showed that anything, whatever 
its mineralogical character was, whether it was burnt as a fuel or not, if it 
had 35 per cent. of ash, would be ashale. The fact of the matter is, that it 
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is not practically possible to put the definition of mineral species in two or 
three words. ‘That is exactly the difficulty. Whatever definition I choose to 
pitch upon, I dare say you will be able to find an exception to it. I say that 
it is impossible to give an exact definition of these substances, I may state 
that when Mr. Young came to me to give evidence in the Scotch case it was 
just before the trial. I asked him why he came at the last moment. He 
said that the reason was, that the question whether Boghead was a coal or 
not a coal was only then removed from the issues to be tried, and he knew 
perfectly well, from my opinion with regard to that point, that so long as that 
was on the issues my evidence would not be suitable to him. I told him 
that my opinion with regard to Boghead not being a coal remained un- 
changed, and I warned him that if that point came up he must know per- 
fectly well what would be the result. What I say is, that the characters of 
Boghead are such as in my opinion to separate it from shale, although 
closely allied to it. Isaid just now that the opinion I entertained at the 
time of the Scotch trial was, that it was not a shale and not a coal; but I 
prefer giving it in the words I have just used. I knew when I came here 
what I was to be examined as to. If you ask me what my opinion is, I sup- 
the reason why I was not examined in that Scotch trial on the scientitic 
uestion was, that my evidence was not suitable to Mr. Young’s case at all. 
consider that Mr. Young gives a clear definition of the class of coal which 
he used. I do not consider gas, parrot, and cannel coals as synonymous 
terms. On the contrary, we know perfectly well that there are gas-works 
which employ cannel coals and gas-works which do not employ cannel coals, 
When I said in Gillespie’s trial that the three were synonymous I was 
wrong, but you are putting questions to me now in which I am stating my 
knowledge of ten years ago, and comparing that with my knowledge and 
experience acquired since. People do not stand still in this world. In 
Scotland, I may explain, they are synonymous, because all our gas coals are 
eannels, If you like to put it in that way, the gas coal in Scotland is neces- 
sarily cannel, because we have no gas coals which are not cannels, But 
when we come to England we have gas coals which are not cannels. I know 
more about the English coals than I did at that time. The expression I 
used was correct as to the Scotch coals. Lord Dundonald’s object was to get 
pitch, and he selected for his coal those kinds which gave an oil mixed with 
a large quantity of pitchy matter, which would yield a large quantity of pitch. 
He did not want paraffin, and he did not want any substance except pitch. 
When I wrote that report I knew Lord Dundonald’s specification as well as 
Ido now. He never obtained paraffin or paraffin oil. I believe Lord Dun- 
donald’s oil must have contained paraftiin oil, but he himself did not separate 
it. Coal does not contain paraffin oil; it is a product and not an educt. 
That is not true of petroleum and tar; they are educts. Take Rangoon 
petroleum as a type; there petroleum is an educt. You cannot obtain 
paraffin oil from gas tar, but you can obtain a trifling quantity 
of paraffin. From the kinds of, gas tar which are produced at a 
moderate temperature in small gas-works where they generally use a 
low heat—not so great a heat as they do in the large works—you will 
find by careful distillation that you may extract a trifle of paraffin. That 
is, the more you get towards Mr. Young’s patent, the more paraftin will be 
extracted as the substance that you get. Lord Dundonald never got the 
substance used as the lubricating oil in the sense in which Mr. Young gets 
it, although his oil must have contained parafiin oil. Mr. Young has re- 
peatedly told me that he got no naphtha in his process. I believe that the 
‘*essential oil’? of Lord Dundonald had not been minutely examined. 
Certainly there is no doubt it was not properly examined by chemists, and 
they have paid comparatively little attention to most of its constituents, but I 
believe it was from that oil that Reichenbach extracted his eupion. Will you 
allow me to refer to those extracts; I should like to aid my memory with 
regard to the extracts upon those points. [Witness referred to the extracts. ] 
I think you will find that there do not appear here some of the extracts 
which show that the eupion is found in coal oil. The propositions contained 
in the description of eupion given in these extracts are not true of Mr. 
Young’s oil, I did not say Mr. Young’s oil consisted entirely of eupion ; 
_ are deceiving me in that. The description of eupion does not describe 

r. Young’s oil. That may be stated in so many words. I did not assert 
that Mr. Young’s oil is eupion. My impression is that at all events eupion 
is contained in Mr. Young’s oil. The process by which Reichenbach obtains 
eupion is a very elaborate chemical analysis; and he gets a mere fractional 
quantity. He operated apparently in the laboratory. Reichenbach obtains 
7 distillation eupion, picamar, moder, sulphur, capuamore, and pittacal. 

obody can tell you what picamar is, except that it is a substance soluble in 
alkalis. Nobody has succeeded in obtaining picamar; he mentions, in the 
same sentence with eupion and paraflin, various other products. Supposing 
picamar to be a useful thing in the arts, I cannot pretend to say that a person 
who could obtain it in commercial quantities would make a valuable 
covery. Assuming that it may turn out to be so, it would be new to 
chemists, and a thing hailed as a considerable discovery, if a person could 
get pi r in e cial quantities. I should not say the same as to 
moder ; we cannot say anything about moder. We know perfectly well 
that moder is a mere name for rubbish; it is tantamount to impurity. 
Analine was regarded as rubbish one day, long before the discovery of 
analine dyes. The products from which analine was obtained were regarded 
as of no value at all; but the same cannot be said of moder, because moder 
is a name which implies impurity ; but as to the products of 100 destructive 
distillations, we know it is a perfectly loose term. The same might have 
been said of other substances. 

By the Court: The ‘‘ moder” is a German word, and the literal meaning 
of it is ‘* humorous ;”” for example, if we talk of a body being converted 
into dust, the Germans would use the word “* moder’’ to express dust. 

By Mr. Grove: Neither paraffin, nor eupion, nor picamar, nor capna- 
more, nor pittacal, were ever used before Reichenbach used them in these 
papers; but moder was. Moder was/a common term, used by chemists 
in the sense I have been endeavouring to make intelligible. For instance, 
if an oil was prepared, and left for some time exposed to the air, it became a 
dark colour. The dark colour was supposed to be due to the presence of 
moder. It is a substance capable of colouring. All the other names, such 
as paraffin, eupion, picamar, pittacal, and capuamore, were all new terms 
used for the first time by Reichenbach. I am not aware that eupion has 
ever been separated in this country from Mr. Young’s oil, but there is no 
doubt it is there. Iam not aware that Dr. Greville Williams, in my own 
laboratory, tried to obtain it from Mr. Young’s oil, and failed. I know he 
was not trying, as far as I can recollect; he endeavoured to get the more 
volatile products. I am not aware that he obtained something which at first 
he thought must be eupion, but which, on examination, turned out to have 
different characteristics. I have not the slightest recollection of it. I may 
have heard at the time, but I have not the ‘slightest recollection of it. In 
fact, I think there must be some error there. He was an assistant of mine. 
He did not work on the entire oil of Mr. Young, but upon a particular pro- 
duct of the most volatile kind. I repeat the answer, that I distinctly recol- 
lect he worked on the most volatile products. He was working on products 











of distillation of Boghead coal. I recollect the substance which he used 
was, @ priori, one which one would have thought would not contain eupion. 
The substance he used was not Mr. Young’s paraflin oil, but it was the most 
volatile portion of the volatile fluid which Mr. Young obtained—not paraffin 
oil. The substances he obtained were more volatile than eupion. I am not 
sure of it. The substances which he specially examined were substances 
much more volatile than eupion. He may have obtained substances less 
volatile, but I cannot recollect. It may be the case. I was in the labora- 
tory daily with Dr. Williams. I knew that he was engaged in examining. 
There was no secret about it—not the slightest. If I saw his paper, pro- 
bably I could recollect the whole thing. As far as his publication is eon- 
cerned, all I recollect is that he found extremely volatile substances which 
he examined. I am referring to a paper which he published some time ago, 
containing a short account of the thing. It is within my own knowledge 
that he published a paper. I cannot tell you where he published it. Pro- 
bably in the Chemical Society’s Journal. I know that he investigated some 
of the more volatile products, and probably published the result. I cannot 
tell the date. It must have been before 1861. To obtain eupion, you would 
require a different process from that which you would require to obtain 
paraffin. Each product requires a separate process. If I am to judge from 
what I see in those extracts, and from what we generally know, I appre- 
hend that he (Reichenbach) would filter his first product, which he calls 
tar, and get the naphthaline left behind. 


By the Court: A different process must be employed foreach. The mode 
of separating is different for each substance. 


By Mr. Grove: So that a chemist would take different quantities to 
examine. He would submit it to a thorough chemical examination. Having 
ascertained by separate examination that it contained some quantity—you 
do not find how much—of these different substances, he would then try, 
either upon these or some others, to see whether he could trace in the tar the 
presence of naphthaline; and for that he would make a separate experiment. 
Picamar has never been examined; it has never been obtained in a separate 
state so far as I know. Capnomar has been obtained; there is a more 
detailed examination of capuomar. Picamar and pittacal have never been 
obtained. Organic chemistry of hydrocarbons is one of the most difficult 
subjects that chemists have to deal with. It requires some skill to obtain 
some of these substances. It depends, of course, upon circumstances, 
whether the proceess by which they are obtained may not be of a very simple 
= I think paraffin might have been obtained by simply filtering 
the oil. 

Mr. Grove proceeded to cross-examine the witness at very considerable 
length on the extracts and specifications. 

Witness continued: With my present knowledge I say that some of 
Black’s products might have been similar to Mr. Young’s. At the end of 
his process he gets tar; but I believe it depends on the nature of his coal. 
I do not know whether he employed Wigan coal, or what coal he employed. 

By the Court: I say that Dr. Black describes that he obtained a sub- 
stance which is identical with Mr. Young’s crude oil. He describes how to 
distil experimentally the coal, which gradually raises the temperature, and 
applied to common Scotch coal. In every case of distillation of coal the 
product at the end of the operation is darker than it is at the beginning. If 
you take a good cannel coal, or if you take Boghead as perfection in this 
respect, you get an oil which, even.at the end, is comparatively light in 
colour. It is much darker than it is afterwards. But if you take common 
gas coal you get black. If we were to collect Mr. Young’s oil in separate 
quantities in place of distilling together the whole of the oils in one vessel, 
and we were to collect it in successive small quantities, we should find that 
the oil at the end of Mr. Young’s operation was much darker, and heavier, 
and thicker than that which comes at the beginning. I do not think Black 
refers to the commercial use of the substance. 


By Mr. Grove: The Germans, when they speak of coal or coal tar, 
call it stein coal, and when they speak of tar, it is generally called wood 
tar. Stein coal has been translated coal. Schaefe is the German for 
shale. When I told Sir F. Kelly that a common gas-retort was unsuitable 
for the purpose, because the tube which rose up would render it unsuitable, 
I referred to a tube which they use to convey gas away when they are using 
the gas-retort to make gas. Mr. Young does not tell you that you are to 
use the retort that gas-makers would use; but that very omission to say 
anything about it leads one to suppose that it must be the same. There is 
nothing in the specification about the tube, but if a man with this specifi- 
cation in his hand went to an ironfoundry, and ordered a gas-retort, he 
would get a long tube. With my knowledge of the process of distillation, 
I should not take a gas-retort with an elevated pipe, but a workman would, 
The pipe is called the neck. I believe, generally, it is fastened on the 
retort. I do not think a workman, if he was told to take a gas-retort, and 
attach to it a worm-pipe passing through water, would, instead of that, put 
on the things which are used for ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
all the other things that are used at gas-works. Then, as to the horizontal 
retorts, the only distinction in a gas-retort was that the mouth of the retort 
is narrowed in. It may be the case sometimes in common gas-retorts to 
have a narrow mouth, but generally it is not so. There are many variations 
in gas-retorts. When it has a wide mouth, there is a door fixed tight over, 
so as to keep it air-tight. Ido not think gas retorts have ordinary brick- 
work at the bottom, to prevent the iron being oxidized by the flame and 
oxygen which comes off from the furnace. I should say that an iron retort 
was now-a-days a common gas-retort ; it is commonly of fire-clay. At all 
the works I visited, they had fire-clay retorts, and, therefore, they would 





not require the protection of brick; and even if they are protected with 
brick, the object is to obtain higher temperature. By convection air conveys | 
heat more my oe sd than any conductor of heat. When convection takes | 
place, the air being warm rises up, and is supplied with a new quantity of | 
air, which takes the heat from the heated bo 
circulation of air in the case of convection. 


, 80 that there is a constant! 





| 


The arrangement here is to || 


| 


avoid that, and the air, in place of being allowed to circulate, is im- | 


prisoned. The air will circulate as fast as the heat is conveyed to it. 


As to | | 


the cooling adjuncts, the position of the retort is different from the gas- | | 


retort. I have seen an iron gas-retort, but not to ascertain whether there | 


were bricks below. I must modify my former answer so far. What I meant || 


was this—that in the gas-works which I have seen, clay retorts are com- 
monly employed; but I have seen, and actually used, an iron retort. 


I} 


have seen iron retorts in the gas-works in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. | | 


At Kilmarnock, we ascertained the heat by an iron tube 8 ft. long and } an | 
inch in diameter—sight-tubes ; they were about } an inch thick. We could see | 
the heat with the greatest possible ease. We left our tubes in during the 


whole period of the experiment, and looked at them from time to time. | | 


This is the sight-hole [pointing on the model]. A little plug goes in there, 
and enables us to look in opposite to the side flue. There is not much 
flame from coke, but there is hot vapour, which looks very much like flame 
to the eye. We saw the coke, but it was an extremely dull fire, and when 
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we looked into the flue we saw nothing at all. When we found it get up 
to low red heat, we opened the damper as wide as we could, and made the 
men constantly throw in coke, so as tokeep to the low redheat. The sight- 


that antimony in moderate daylight may be made visibly red hot, and be 
portectly solid, 
T have no doubt about that point, We started our experiments on the low 
red heat about midday. 
to this case. I think, if you draw inferences from what is at present known, 
we must come to the conclusion that 970° or 980° is the minimum tem- 
poets at which the first appearance of luminosity shows itself, and that a 
Ww 

degree. I have not experimented on the subject. I know from books. 
There are a great con | results since the time of Davy, which are not now 
to be relied on. We a gp who gave about 700°, we cannot rely on. 
Daniel used a particular pyrometer of his own to ascertain the point. 
Several other observers, I think, at this moment indicate the precise method 
vy wr igaaend used to obtain his results, We tried a pyrometer, but 
it failed. 


By the Courr: It failed in this respect, that it gave us a temperature of 
700° of our black, and we consider that was below the truth. The pyro- 
meter was made by Negretti and Zambra, and we put it in one of the retorts 
at black heat, and when we withdrew it, it gave 700° Fahr., and we thought 
that was under the truth, because in parallel experiments we found that the 
temperature in the retort was just about the melting-point of zinc. 


By Mr. Grove: The melting point of zinc is 773°. 
Young’s process you get as much as 110 gallons of crude oil per ton. 


Re-examined by Sir F, Kerry: I should think you might go up to 200° 
above the minimum and still remain at the low red heat. I say zine melts 
at 773°. As far as the melting or not melting of zine affected the experi- 
ments, I am still satisfied of the accuracy of the result. The statement in 
books is that antimony melts at 110°, which I believe underrates the melting 
point. It is a low red heat, asI believe. Without being exact, I should 
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For Capital of 9000 £60 shares, paid up . 
Unpaid dividends ..,... 
Ditto tradesmen’s bills, &e. . . 
Investment-fund, . .... 
Balance of profit and loss— 

Undivided balance. . . . 
Half year’s profit . . . , 
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11,765 
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00 
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. £1,156 8 
. $1,229 11 
———aew $9,385 19 8 


£590,920 2 5 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, it now becomes my duty, privilege, and 
leasure to move the first resolution, viz.— ‘‘That the report and accounts 
e received and entered on the minutes.’ And in doing so, I have first to 
direct your attention to the circumstance that we are meeting upon this oc- 
casion some weeks later than our usual period. Bear in mind—probably 
some of you know it feelingly—that the rate of interest charged in London 
for some time has been very high. I may state, indeed, that one of the 
results of our paying dividends so soon after the close of the half year is, that 
we have always had to seek an advance from our bankers to enable us to 
meet our shareholders. We felt on this occasion that it would not really be 
advantageous to borrow money at the rate’ of perhaps 8 or 10 per cent., in 
order that we might make our usual early payment of dividend. Accordingly 
your directors resolved to postpone this meeting for some weeks, so that the 
eavy payment we should have had to make in the shape of interest on the 
money borrowed for that purpose need not be incurred. That is our expla- 
nation, and we trust it will be satisfactory. And we trust, moreover, that the 
proprietors generally will allow usin future to continue to hold these meetings 
at this late and even, perhaps, a later period. I believe we are the first gas 
company in London to pay dividends, and I think, probably, the proprietors 
would not be inconvenienced by such an arrangement as I have suggested. 
We have, even at this time, had to go to our bankers for a sum of £8000, to 
enable us to declare a dividend to-day; whereas, in all probability, if the 
meeting had been postponed for another fortnight we should have had cash 
of our own in hand, and not have needed to be assisted in this manner. 
Well, then, gentlemen, with regard to the accounts themselves, I cannot 
speak of them in terms which will be so satisfactory as I have done at many 
former meetings. We have had to pay more for our coals during the last 
half year than we did in the preceding. It is a circumstance over 


| holes only looked into the outside, and not into the interior, and the only | 
means we had of getting to the interior was by the tubes. Iam not aware | 


The book states that antimony melts at 810°, I think. I | 
ve made no experiments. That would be considerably below red heat, | 


All these experiments were conducted with a view | 


red heat would begin at that point, and would extend a considerable | 


I believe that in Mr. | 


Abstract of the Trade Account, for Six Months, ending Christmas, 1863, 


Abstract of the Balance-Sheet, at Christmas, 1863. 


| say that antimony melts at from 1000° to 1100°; that is within what I have 


described as the range of low red heat. 
| ir F. Ketty also re-examined the witness upon his report. 


(To be continued.) 





Mitscellaneous Mews. 


PH@NIX GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
The adjourned aang” wari General Meeting of the Proprietors was held 
at the Bridge-house Hotel, Southwark, on Wednesday, March 16—J. E, 
JOHNSON, Esq., in the chair. 





present and the minutes of the last general and of the pro forma meet- 
ing, of which this was an adjournment, the following report and statement 
of accounts were submitted :— 


freehold of further premises at Bankside, formerly held as leasehold, has been 
effected ; and negotiations are in progress for the purchase of the freehold of the 
yet remaining leasehold portion. When this is completed the whole of the premises 
at the stations at Bankside, Greenwich, and Vauxhall, will be the freehold property 
of the company. 


the House of Lords. 
capital, and to hold an additional piece of land adjoining the station at Vauxhall. 

The several provisions contained in this bill, when more matured, will be brought 
under the consideration of the proprietors at a special meeting to be convened for 
that purpose. 





undivided profits, £1156. 8s. 3d. Your directors recommend that a dividend at the 


rate of 5 per cent. per half year, as before, be declared upon £60 per share (the || 


| amount of capital paid up at Christmas last), together with } per cent. in augmenta- 
| tion of the dividend paid for the year 1857, on £52 per share (the amount of capital 
| then paid up), in accordance with the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act. 
| will leave an undivided balance of £971. 10s. 9d. in hand. 
| 


The directors beg to offer themselves for re-election, in accordance with the pro- || 


visions of the company’s Act of Incorporation. 
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By Amount of plant at Midsummer last. . . £476,803 17 2 

Pa... a from leasehold investment-fund 2,500 0 0 

£174,303 17 2 


Add— 
Expended this half year in-extension of works 16,810 0 5 
£491,113 17 7 
Amount due from proprietors for calls . é 306 0 0 
Securities for investment-fund 9 7 
Amount due from sundries— 
Christmas quarter . 


ee 


5,989 


48,248 19 10 
Amount due for coke 
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£590,920 2 5 


J. Cuurcnu BAILEY, wie 
Josern Box. } Auditor Se 
which we have no control; these are prices which 
and which we must pay. With regard to tradesmen’s 
they are also considerably higher than last half year, but it must be borne 
in mind that in the half year ending June, 1863, they were unusually low, 


and the item on this occasion is not really higher than the usual average. || 
With regard to “law,” Iam happy to say there is nothing worth mention-|| 
&c., are less in amount than for the half} | 
‘¢ Bad debts and allowances”’ have come down to a very}! 


ing, and the items of ‘‘ meters,” 
year preceding. 
low sum, being this half year £213, as against £501 in June, 1863. This 
is at the rate of 13d. per ton of coals, and considering there must of neces- 
sity be an item of this kind, we think it could not well be lessthan the 
amount stated. But, upon the whole, the charges on this side of the account 
are more than they were last half year, and I am sorry to say the receipts 
on the other side are less. 
the fact, that we found it necessary, during the autumn and winter, 
to put a considerably greater pressure upon our issue of gas. The demand 


has been continually increasing, and if we had not increased our pressure | | 
. >? 


likewise, the remoter parts of the district would have been insufficiently 
lighted. We consequently put on that increased pressure which has led to 
a great increase in the waste and leakage. 
receipts per ton of coals have been rather less than last half year, and the 
two together make a somewhat considerable difference in the result. But 
it is satisfactory to know that this is compensated for in this way—we have 
done a much larger business. We have used 1097 tons of coals more than 
we did in the half year ending Midsummer 1863, and, consequently, though 
the profit per ton is less, we have had that profit upon a larger amount of 
business. The result is, we are able to pay you the same dividend, viz., at 
the rate of 10 per cent., upon a very much larger capital ; because, since the 














Mr. PRIDDEN, the secretary, having read the notice convening the}, 


Since the last half-yearly general meeting of proprietors, the purchase of the |, 


The proposed new bill has been deposited in Parliament, and read a first time in || 
Its chief object is to enable the company to raise further | | 


A net profit of £31,229. lls. 5d. has been realized, to which has to be added the || 


This | | 
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| 





are demanded || 
bills, | | 


The latter circumstance is to be attributed to || 


Upon the whole, also, the || 
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last meeting, £15,000 have been called up; and to this dividend we are able to 
add 15s. per cent. in augmentation of the dividend paid for the year 1857 upon 
the amount of capital then paid up; and to do this, we only entrench upon 
the undivided been to the extent of £185. We hope, upon the whole, 
therefore, that the accounts will be considered satisfactory. I now advert, 
entlemen, very briefly to the position of the bill which we have 

fore Parliament, and which has been read a second time in the 
House of Lords. We do not bring the provisions of that bill be- 
fore the present meeting, because they will have to undergo an inquiry 
before committees of both Houses, and in all probability in the course of 
those proceedings the bill may be very considerably altered. If, therefore, 
we were to give you the whole of the details as the bill now stands, you might 
be a little surprised at its appearance when brought before you for final 
approval. We therefore tell you simply this—the bill is intended to enable 
|us to increase our capital. You are all aware that the total amount which, 
| under our existing Act, we could raise, has all been raised, and we necessarily 
must seek for further funds. The bill is intended to give us power to extend 
{our share capital, to raise money by loan, to confer upon us borrowing 
powers which I believe every other company, except ours, already possesses ; 
| it also gives us the power to take some more land, as under recent regula- 
tions no gas company can take land without the authority of Parliament. 
| These are the principal features of the bill, and when in a more matured 
| state, we shall have great pleasure in calling you together and submitting it 
| for your consideration. These, gentlemen, are the general remarks I have 
|to make, and I shall now be happy to answer, to the best of my ability, 
any questions you may think fit to propose. It may be asked by some of the 
roprietors, ‘‘ Why go to Parliament >’’ The answer to that question can 

e very readily given. I have a statement in my hands now, containing an 
account of the quantity of coals consumed by the company in each year 
since 1840, I find from this statement that the consumption in 1840 was 
25,883 tons; in 1850 it was 43,269 tons; in 1860 it was 67,580 tons, and in 
1863 it was 78,563 tons. In fact, during the last four years our average 
consumption has increased at the rate of 3527 tons per annum, and our 
present consumption is more than three times what it was in 1840. You 
must be aware that with so large an increase in the demand, there must be 
provision made for the manufacture and proper distribution of this gas. We 
are, by the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, compelled to supply gas within 
our district to the extent which may be demanded, under heavy penalties, 
||and therefore it is absolutely necessary we should possess funds to enable us 
to meet and satisfy that demand. This is the reason why we are seeking 
for further powers, and it is in this way we trust we shall continue to be 
able effectually to light the district. With these remarks I will now 
move—‘‘ That the accounts be received.” 

Mr. Ruopgs seconded the motion. 

Mr. Box said he found that the working of the London stations had not 
been so profitable during the last half year as they had been for some time 
previously. According to his exqmination of the accounts, there had been a 
considerably increased consumption of coals, with a diminished rental. 

The CuarrMaN said he did not agree with Mr. Box, unless he meant that 
there had not been a corresponding increase of rental to the coals consumed. 
During the half year ending Christmas, 1863, the consumption of coals in 
the London stations was 31,706 tons, and the rental received was £56,593. 
In the preceding half year the consumption of coals was 30,918 tons, and the 
rental was only £55,400. The directors were aware, as he had already 
stated, that the accounts now presented were not so good as those which 
were laid before the proprietors last half year, and the leakage had been 
considerably greater—something like 1} per cent. more than it was. This 
was explained by the circumstance that they had been obliged to put 
on 2/10ths, and sometimes 3/10ths and 4/10ths, more pressure, which, of 
course, made a much larger consumption in the public lamps and at every 
point of leakage throughout the whole system. But this increased pressure, 
|as he had endeavoured to explain, was necessary, in order that the consumers 
|in the remote parts of the district might have an ample and abundant supply 
||of gas. He regretted that the accounts were not so good; but he thought 
| that, taking them as a whole, and considering that they were able still to 
|, pay 10 per cent. upon an increased capital and 15s. on account of back 

dividends, the proprietors would not consider their affairs were very 

unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Gray thought the chairman had given a very satisfactory reply to 
the honourable proprietor. Persons connected with gas-works were perfectly 
aware that, however well the concern was managed, there might be an in- 

jcreased consumption of coal without a corresponding increase of light. No 
|one could tell exactly the production of gas from coal. According to the 
| strata the yield per ton varied, and this would account very frequently for 
|an increased consumption and a diminished rental. For himself, he felt 
| perfectly satisfied with the general working of the company, and with the 
care and attention which the directors bestowed upon their affairs. 

Mr. Downes asked whether any steps were being taken to prevent an in- 
| crease in the leakage. 

_ The CuatRMAN said there were. The directors intended to take up a con- 
siderable length of old pipes, and put down larger ones, which he hoped 
would have a beneficial effect in this direction. 

Mr. WHEELER said he was a large consumer of gas at Clapham, and he 
was glad to know that the directors were about to lay down mains in that 
district. There had, no doubt, been a great deficiency of gas there, and his 
neighbours, as well as he himself, had felt it. He knew that to remedy the 
deficiency, the pressure had been considerably increased night after night, 
and, of course, from this circumstance, the leakage had been much greater. 

Mr. Bent ry said he had attended the meetings of the company for many 
years, and he had never seen more satisfactory accounts presented. The 
— were much indebted to the directors for the care and attention 

estowed upon the concern. He agreed with the chairman that it was not 
desirable to borrow money at a high rate of interest to pay the half-yearly 
dividends, and he suggested whether it would not be wel! to adopt a resolu- 
tion, fixing the time for holding the meetings of proprietors ata later period. 

Mr. Gray said such a resolution would be unnecessary, as the bill now be- 
fore Parliament would settle the point. 

A PROPRIETOR said he understood there was some informality in reference 
to the proceedings on the Bill, and also that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were opposing the company in Parliament. He asked for informa- 
tion on the first point, and suggested to the board whether it would be 
possible to come to some arrangement with the Board of Works so as to over- 
come their opposition. 

The CuarrMan said the informality referred to was got over immediately. 
The Board of Works had petitioned against the bill, but the grounds of their 
opposition were not yet before Parliament. Probably it would be better at 
the present moment not to discuss the point, as they could only do it by sur- 
mising what course the opposition would take. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Horner (deputy-chairman) said the chairman having disposed of the 























unpleasant part of the business, he would now proceed to the performance of 
the most agreeable duty, that of proposing the dividend. He thought the 
accounts were highly satisfactory, and that the results of the half year’s 
working, considering that they enabled fhe board to recommend the pay- 
ment of the same dividend as before, upon an increased capital, and an 
instalment of arrears on the past, could not be regarded other than as grati- 
fying. He thought also that they might take credit to themselves for having 
given the consumers, throughout their district, an improved quality of light. | | 
To do so had cost no less than £800, and this fact ought to be borne in mind 
when speaking of the comparative diminution of rental in proportion to the | | 
consumption of coals. Without further remarks, he would move—‘‘ That a 
dividend for the half year ending at Christmas last be, and the same is, 
hereby declared and made out of the profits of the undertaking, at and after | | 
the rate of 5 per cent. for the half year, upon the paid-up capital of the com- 
pany, together with three-quarters per cent. in augmentation of the dividend 
paid for the year 1857, upon the paid-up capital of the company at the latter 
period, in accordance with the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860; 
and that the said dividend be forwarded to the proprietors so ordering it, 
either through the post-office to their address, or to their bankers; also that 
the same be payable as heretofore immediately after the business of this 
meeting has terminated, and afterwards at the company’s office at Bankside, 
on Thursday, the 17th of March, from the hours of twelve till three, and also 
on Wednesday, the 23rd of March, from the hour of two till four: and, 
from that time, be forwarded by post to shareholders sending an order 
signed.” 

Mr. Ruoves seconded the motion, which was at once put, and agreed to. 

The CuarrMan having stated that the whole of the directors were now 
out of office, but offered themselves for re-election, left the chair, and Mr. 
Gray was called upon to preside. 

Mr. BenTLEY proposed, and Mr. Drew seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
late board for their services during the year, which was very cordially 
responded to. ; 

The Secretary read the clause in the company’s Act, as to the qualifica- 
tion of directors and the mode of proceeding at the election of the board. 

The retiring directors were severally re-elected, and Mr. Johnson was re- 
appointed chairman and Mr. Horner deputy-chairman of the company. 

Mr. Box was re-elected auditor, and Mr. Downs was —— to fill the 
vacancy in the auditorship caused by the retirement of Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. JoHNSON, on again taking the chair, thanked the proprietors for the 
honour conferred upon himself and colleagues, as well by the acknowledg- 
ment of their past services as by their re-election to the direction of the 
affairs of the company. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Gray for his services in the chair pro tem. was 
adopted, and the proceedings terminated. 





PUBLIC LIGHTING AT WINCHESTER. 


At a meeting of the Winchester Pavement Commissioners, held on Mon- 
day,‘the 14th inst., the question of the supply of gas to the street-lamps war 
brought under consideration, and the CLERK, in reply to questions, stated 
he had had no further communication with the lessee of the gas-works, 
relative to a reduction of the price of lighting the public lamps, correspond- 
ing to the reduction to private consumers from 6s. to 5s. per 1000 feet, but 
he had, in compliance with the order of the board, made inquiries as to the 
price charged for the public lamps in other towns, He had written to sixty 
towns, and had received answers from about fifty, in most cases accompanied 
by explanatory matter, as well as statement of price. The highest on the 
list was Chichester, £5. ; the lowest York, £1. 5s. per lamp per annum. The 
other towns which seemed to offer fairest ground of comparison with Win- 
chester were Buckingham, £1. 12s.; Southampton, £4.; Portsmouth, £4; 
Lymington, £2. 15s. 9d.; Guildford, £4. 10s.; Basingstoke, £4. 5s. ; Cam- 
bridge, £4; Brighton, £4; Farnham, £4; Fareham, £4; Newport, I.W., 
£2; Ryde, £3. 10s. to £5; Maidstone, £3; Ipswich, £3. 17s. 6d. At Salis- 
bury the price was 4s. per 1000, and it appeared that quite recently there 
had been a new agreement for lighting in that city, under stringent 
scientific conditions as to purity, &c., set forth by Samuel Hughes, Esq., 
C.E., of Park Street, Westminster, who was strongly recommended as a gas 
engineer to the commissioners. 

Mr. WootprincE said it would be desirable for the clerk to ascertain from 
the lessee whether, if the commissioners named an arbitrator, he was willing 
to abide by his decision, and to report to the next meeting, and whether the 
reduction should take place at once, or say 15th of April. 

Mr. BuppEN said the present price for the lamps was framed when the 
charge for private consumption was 6s. 6d. per 1000;7now it was to be ds. 
He thought the charge for the public lamps should be reduced, and at 
once. 

After several suggestions from Dr. Crawford, Mr. Jacob, and other 
gentlemen, the following resolution was passed unanimously—‘ That 
the clerk do apply to the lessee of the gas-works to know whether he 
will have any objection to have the price of gas to be paid for by the com- 
missioners for lighting the street-lamps to be referred to some emiment gas 
engineer at once, upon the understanding that the price so fixed shall com- 
mence from Lady-day next.” 

Considerable discussion then took place, presuming the answer of the 
lessee to be in the affirmative, as to the referee to be named; the names of 
Mr. Hughes so strongly recommended from Salisbury, and of Mr. Sharp, of 
Southampton, as being thoroughly acquainted with the locality and con- 
ditions under which Winchester is situate, were both mentioned, Mr. 
Wooldridge recommending very strongly that the joint opinion of these 
gentlemen should be obtained. “This was objected to, mainly on the ground 
of the expense, and the motion with that object was negatived by 9 to 4. 
There were then separate propositions—first for naming both, and allowing 
the lessee to choose either gentleman, which also was negatived ; then each 
gentleman was proposed separately as the referee, when there were for Mr. 
Hughes 8, Mr. Sharp 6, and, therefore, the former was named as the pro- 
posed referee by the board, his fee to be paid in equal proportions by the 
board and by the lessee. 

The question of giving notice of the termination of the present contract 
was then debated; according to the wording in the deed, six months notice 
to determine it was required from either party. 

Mr. BuppeN and other gentlemen thought the notice useless, as they 
were not in a position to forego the lighting. 

Mr. Woo.prince thought, however, that the company would be very 
careful how they lost £500 a-year, and he thought the board, merely as a 
precautionary measure, to put themselves in a proper position, ought to give 
the notice, and made a motion to that effect, which was seconded by Mr. 
Ho ttts and adopted. 
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UNITED GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the above Company was held on 
Tuesday, March 8, at the Offices of the Company, Austin Friars, London— 
Rosert Hupson, Esq,, F.R.S., in the chair. 

The Secretary, having read the notice convening the meeting, read 
also the following report and account :— 

This half-yearly general meeting has been convened in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the company’s charter. 

By the statement of accounts laid before you, it will be seen that the profits of 
the past half year amount to £10,473. 

At Dublin there has been an improvement in rental, but a falling off in the 
amount realized by sale of coké; with this exception, the other items in the account 
all show an improvement. 

The re-organization of mains has been carried on with every energy during last 
summer, and will be resumed early in this spring. 

The examination and renewal of services, commenced during the autumn, are still 
actively proceeding; but the first results of these alterations have unavoidably 


The CHAIRMAN then said: Gentlemen, in rising to move that the report 
which has been read be received, adopted, and circulated amongst the 
proprietors, I shall not detain you at any length, as I know that, at this 
time of the day, you have important business to attend to. The pro- 
prietors will have observed that, in accordance with the wish expressed at 
our last half-yeariy meeting, we have forwarded to each a copy of the ac- 
counts, showing the proposed dividend. We intend if possible, prior to the 
next half-yearly meeting, to add the report of the half-year’s operations 
which we shall lay before you; and you will then be prepared to discuss 
any subject which may arise, for, i can assure you, there is nothing that 
we have any wish to conceal. I will refer to a few items in our accounts. 
You may be of opinion that, after paying our dividend and bonus, £126 is a 
small sum to reserve; but, gentlemen, you must bear in mind that, in con- 
sequence of the mode in which our acconnts are now kept, we reserve 
£2000 each half year, and this makes the reserve £2126. Many of the pro- 
prietors may have compared the items in the account with those of the cor- 
responding period of last year; and, if so, I do not imagine that you will be 
dissatisfied, except, perhaps, in some few instances, as to which a little 
explanation may be necessary. For instance, the sale of coke has not 
been altogether satisfactory; but over this we have no control, depen- 
| dent as it is upon the season, and the abundance or otherwise of other 
kinds of fuel. I am happy, however, to tell you that for some weeks 
a large demand has arisen, and sales have been made at remunerative 
| prices. Our demand for gas, also, is steadily increasing, showing an im- 
provement in the gas sold at Dublin of nearly 5 million cubic feet, or 3} 
per cent.; and at Limerick an increase of half a million cubic feet, or 4} 

r cent., compared with the corresponding period of 1862. You will, 
1owever, find that the leakage of gas at Dublin has increased in round 
numbers about 4 per cent. This is easily accounted for, because you will 
bear in mind that we informed you at our last meeting we were making 
great improvements in our leading mains. Where they are defective we 
substitute new ones; and, in every part of the district, we are examining, 
not only the mains, but also the services; and these alterations, when com- 
pleted, will prove highly advantageous, not only to the consumer, but to 
the shareholders also. Whilst the works are in progress, you must expect 
an increase in gas wasteage, from breakage, disconnexions, and so on. 
This was the case generally with the London gas companies when they 
carried out the districting system; and during the first twelve months, 
whilst the alterations were being effected, much gas was lost. At Limerick, 
however, where similar operations took place, the changes were completed 
within a short time, and we have reaped the benefit during the last few 
months. If there is any other topic which the proprietors think I ought 
to have referred to, if they will ask for explanations, I shall be most happy 
to afford them. I shall now move that the report and accounts be received 
and adopted. 
Mr. Doane inquired how it happened that the wear and tear charges 
were so much higher than they were last half year. He also noticed that 
the bad debts had increased. 
‘The Cuarrman said the honourable proprietor must labour under some 
mistake, as the accounts showed that the items were much lower. 





caused rather an increase than a diminution in the wasteage of gas, from the lifting 
and renewal of both ; the beneficial results of these alterations will not show them- 
selves until completion. 

The purchase of the Bray Gas-Works, referred to in the last report, has been 
completed, and the works transferred to this company. 

Your directors have only had at present about four months working of this sta- 
tion, and, from the experience and from the reduction they have made in the price 
of gas, thereby causing increased consumption, your directors are led to hope that 
the purchase will be beneficial. 

At Limerick the gas-rental has increased; but, as at Dublin, the sales of coke 
have not realized so much as in the corresponding period last year. Close attention 
has been paid to the manufacture and distribution, and has quite made up for the 
temporary deficit in the coke sales. The wasteage of gas shows an improvement, 
being lower than at any former period. 

Your directors recommend the proprietors to declare a dividend, payable on the 
4th of April next, of 20s. per share, with a bonus of 3s. per share (both free of 
income-tax), out of the profits of the past half year, and the balance to be carried 
to the dividend reserve-fund as heretofore. 














Dr. Abstract of the Profit and Loss Account, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1863. Cr. 
I ng Gi. Sis Ser 9 ce ce oS we . £17,536 19 9 By Gas-rental for light . . . ..... . . « . £87,072 14 3 
ee he oe wl Rk oe, a pe ee 290 16 8 Residual products ne ter eg. eee te 7,749 13 11 
0 ES a ee = ok Te Interest account balance ......... =. 267 12 11 
RCE sso ig 2 we ee ee tll ee Proportion of half year, interest on Cork mortgage- 
Meters andrepairsthereof. . . ... =... =~. £41,073 810 Sear Le? ee ae: Mame keg fe 402 18 6 
Public lamp repairs. . HRT Gr ok ge ee 262 16 0 
Rents, rates, andtaxes. ......- 2... 879 10 4 
CSS Sek ce as ef oe + ee 
Auditors . bY ge ier es 21 00 
621 0 0 ° 
Salaries, and collectors commission . 2,190 17 2 
Charges, pensions, &c. et Sela RT See ee 1,336 0 11 
Bad debtsandallowances . . . ....., 804 6 6 
I Pettis. Ss 6 (le fe ok ee 26116 8 
Investment for amount as “‘ Deterioration of works”’ . 2,000 0 0 
Net profit carried down. + Se en ee ee 
£45,492 19 7 £45,492 19 7 
Dr. Abstract of the Balance-Sheet, December 31, 1863. Cr. 
To Capital of 9000 £50 shares, all paid up . £450,000 0 0 By Amountofinvestment ...... . £436,038 17 11 
WGUPGRVONEEE. 6 «5s oe te ew wt el | SM Hibernian Gas Company’s stock and 
Ditto tradesmen’s accounts for stores, and sundry per- EE | Ue 
sons, and accounts. ena, ie ng Be) i ae 8,724 0 2 Retorts, fire-goods, meters, services, 
Insurance account . ... . 5g ae 1,178 5 4 general stores, &e. . .... =. 211,835 15 0 
Bray Gas ee yee purchase. ...... . 446612 9 Bankers, &c. i 197 15 2 
Cork Consumers Company, for five instalments for Monkstown leasehold 480 0 0 
sale of Cork Gas-Works , . . > ce + ow ee: © —-. 45,531 12 6 
Interest on Cork mortgage-bond . AEE . 41,84114 8 Stock and products at Limerick station. £4,334 4 9 
Dividend reserve-fund . . . . . . £38,285 5 7 NG i gt eis: a S.'e:, ba 1544 7 3 
Half year’s net profit . . .... 10,473 10 4 Retorts, fire-goods, service-pipes, and 
nis SRO SS 8 EN So Se ee se 1,018 3 0 
Due frombankers ...... 11719 3 
5,64 14 3 | 
Stock and products at Bray £663 19 10 | 
Bankers, &c. is as 92 7 3 sis . 
75€ 7 } 
United General Gas Company’s shares . a 106 4 4 
Oh... dle A a 1,788 10 11 
Bills receivable Beso eyo os £687 11 0 | 
Ditto due from sundry persons . . . 177 15 
865 6 2 | 
Balance at bankers + £1,028 17 7 | 
j Pe se OR OM we $ll 5 
—_—— 1,032 9 0 | 
Deposit in London and Westminster Bank. . 3,000 0 0 | 
<sialiaionsiaiai ——_—$___—_ | 
£494,744 2 2 £494,744 2 2 | 


Mr. STEPHENSON, a director, observed that the comparison made by Mr.| 
Doane was with last June account, whereas if comparison were made with) 
the corresponding period of last year, it would be seen that there had been| 
an improvement to the extent of about £600 in the items which Mr. Doane! 
had referred to, 

Mr. PrrppEn hoped the board would be able to put the Dublin collection | 
on a more satisfactory footing than heretofore; and inquired whether there) 
was any objection to exhibit on the balance-sheet for the future the amount) 
expended on investment each half year, aud on the other side, the sums 
written off, on “ deterioration of works,” from the profits half yearly. 

The CHAIRMAN said the suggestions made by Mr. Pridden would receive 
the attention of the accountant in future. 

Resolutions in favour of the adoptien of the report and accounts, and the) 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 20s. per share, with 8s. per share} 
bonus, free of income-tax, passed unanimously. 

Mr. Doane inquired whether there was any foundation for a report which | 
had been circulated out of doors in reference to a supposed large defalcation| 
on the part of one of the company’s officers in Dublin. 

The CuarrMan said that no doubt an occurrence of the nature alluded) 
to by Mr. Doane had taken place; but he was happy to inform the pro-| 
prietors that the security taken by the company some years ago was nearly| 
sufficient to cover the whole of the defalcation. The total deficiency was) 
£626, but the company was secured to the extent of £500, leaving only| 
£126 to be written off the account of bad debts, which had been done) 
during the last half year; so that the matter, he hoped, had thus been satis-) 
factorily arranged. 

Mr. SmytTu soneraggg Fr favourably of the lucid manner in which the 
accounts were kept. He thought it right to let the proprietors know this, 
as it reflected great credit upon the gentlemen who kept the accounts. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors generally having 
been unanimously carried, the proceedings terminated. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Westminster District Boarp oF Works. 
At the Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Board, held at the Offices, Great 

Smith Street, on Friday, arch 11—Mr. ‘THomas Horn in the chair, 

, Mr. Puiwuips, the secretary of the Chartered Gas Company, attended to 
give some explanations respecting an alteration made by the company of 
the liquor-main laid in Millbank Street, and its connexion with Sunderland 

Wharf, a complaint having been made that this work had been undertaken 

{ without written notice having been given to the board. He explained, by 


| 
| 

















{ reference to a plan, the position of the main in its original and in its altered 
state, and said that the change was necessary on account of leakage having 
| taken place and the ground becoming impregnated with the liquor. The 
leakage was attributable to the fact that, from the recent high tides, the 
ground had become very soft, and the heavy traffic on the surface of the 
roads had loosened the joints of the pipes. 

§ Mr. ScupAMORE and other members having examined the plan and 
i the explanation, stated that they considered the alteration was an excee 

ingly beneficial one for the parish. 
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Mr. Arntz, the district surveyor, in reply to some inquiries, stated that 
the superintendent of the company did send notice to him, but it was not 
received till after the work was commenced. 

Mr. ScupAMoRE said he believed the company had the right, upon an 
emergency, to open the ground without giving notice to the board. : 

Mr. Gopson said that only applied to the necessary repair of gas-mains, 
and not to pipes for the conveyance of ammoniacal liquor. He doubted 
whether the company had a right to have such pipes running beneath the 
public streets of the district. 

Mr. Rocers, the solicitor of the board, said he had some recollection that, 
about 20 or 25 years ago, the company were indicted for a nuisance, and 
amongst other complaints then alleged against them, was the carrying of 
the gas-liquor through’ the streets in covered carts. The Court of Queen's 
Bench ordered that for the future the liquor should be conveyed through 
pipes into covered barges lying at their wharf on the river. 

After some conversation on the subject, it was moved by Mr. Gopson, 
seconded by Mr. Riptey, and resolved—* That, after hearing the explana- 
tion of the secretary of the company with regard to the alteration of the 
liquor-main Jaid in Millbank Street, this board is of opinion that the consent 
of the board should have been obtained previous to the work being 
undertaken.” 

SUPPLY OF GAS TO THE PUBLIC LAMPS BY METER. 

The CLerk (Mr. Jebb) brought up a report from the special committee 
appointed to consider as to the future supply of gas to the public lamps, 
stating that it appeared difficult, except at a cost which they were not 
prepared to advise, to appoint a competent person to ascertain whether 
the gas supplied by the Chartered Gas Company be according to contract; 
and recommending that meters be affixed to the 35 lamps in Tothill Street 
and York Street, as agreed to by the chairman of the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany in his interview with the surveyor, and set forth in the two last 
paragraphs of the surveyor’s report. 

On the motion for the adoption of the report, 

Mr. Wuire said it appeared that the recommendation of the committee 
was not in accordance with the resolution of the board. At the last meet- 
ing it was resolved—“ That a competent person, to be approved by the gas 
company and the board, be employed to light and extinguish the above 
lamps, and otherwise superintend and conduct the arrangement, with a 
view to ascertain the quantity of gas consumed by such public lamps.” As 
the present recommendation would be virtually a rescinding of that reso- 
lution, he should move—* That the report be referred back to the committee 
for further consideration.” 

Mr. ScupamorE said he for one did not feel at all satisfied with the 
position of the question. This was a most miserable exhibition for them to 
make, after all the fuss which had taken place on the subject during the 
last seven years. On the last occasion they made a complete mull of the 
affair, and they seemed to be about to do a similar thing to-day. He should 
advise them to abandon the proposal altogether if they were not prepared 
to carry it out effectually. 

Mr. Ripxey said he did not think it was worth the trial—it would be 
money entirely thrown away. 

Mr. Hartiey urged that the board should at least try whether the 
proposition was feasible before they resolved to abandon it. 

Mr. Lewis said there did not appear to him to be any provision for carry- 
ing it out. 

‘ir. ScupamonreE said there was not. The committce themselves seemed 
all at sea upon the subject. 

Mr. Ripey said it was merely an experiment for the sake probably of 
obliging one or two individuals, and it was better that in the present posi- 
tion of things the board should let the matter die a natural death. He was 
perfectly certain in his own mind that if they made the experiment they 
would regret it. 

Mr. WutreE said he did not see how the board could let the matter drop 
as it was. The report was in a very unsatisfactory state, and it would be 
better to refer it back to the committee for reconsideration. They had had 
several meetings on the subject, and much time had been taken up in con- 
sidering it. He regretted that the mover of the original resolution was not 
present on this occasion. It had been represented to the board that by the 
adoption of the meter system there would be a saving of several thousand 
pounds a year to the district. When Mr. Hughes, the first mover in the 
matter, failed in his attempt to establish the system of an average meter 
indication as a test of the consumption of gas in the public lamps, he sug- 
— an experiment of this kind, and it was to be regretted that Mr. 

ughes was not now present to hear what was said. The board had re- 
solved upon giving notice to the Equitable Company to determine their con- 
tract with the view of applying meters to all the lamps supplied by them, 
and therefore the course which he now proposed, to refer the report back 
to the committee for further consideration, was the better one to adopt. 

Mr. Scupamore said, if the motion for the adoption of the report was 
pressed, he should move as an amendment that the consideration of the 
subject be postponed for six months. 

Mr. CouEN thought that, in the absence of Mr. Hughes, who had taken 
so active a part in this matter, it was not right to come to a conclusion to 
abandon the experiment. 

Mr. Ripiey said he should like to ask whether Mr. Hughes had not to 
some extent withdrawn from the committee. 

The Crerk said Mr. Hughes attended the meeting of the committee 
when the report was agreed to. 

Mr. Gopson remarked that Mr. Hughes was something like a lady who 
said “no,” and meant “ yes.” ‘ 

Mr. Wuire could hardly agree to that, because the report itself was Mr. 
Hughes's dictation. 

Mr. Harriey supported the motion for referring the report back to the 
committee, on the ground that representations had been made to the board 
that a probable saving of some thousands a year would be effected by the 
adoption of the meter system. It would be better to try this experiment, 
to ascertain somewhat the soundness of that conclusion. He would like to 
ask Mr. Arntz whether he was not satisfied that the system would effect a 
considerable saving. 

Mr. Arntz was about to reply; but 
Mr. ScuDAMORE objected. its thought it was not fair,in the present 
position of the matter, to ask the surveyor that question. 

Mr. Gopson said his friend Mr. Scudamore seemed to be acting upon the 
principle that it was befter “to leave well alone;” but the board were not 
exactly in a position to adopt his suggestion. The committee had pre- 
viously made a report, which the board adopted, and the question now was 
whether the recommendations of that report could be carried out entirely. 
The gas company had consented to the experiment being tried upon 35 
lamps, on condition that the meter indications of the consumption in those 
lamps were not taken as a criterion of the consumption in the other lamps 











supplied by them. The board agreed that they would put up those meters 
for their own satisfaction, not at all imputing to the company that they 
had done anything wrong. What objection could there now be toit? In 
the former report of the committee, which was adopted, it was recom- 
mended that a competent person should be employed to superintend the 
experiment; but the committee had ascertained that the terms upon which 
the services of such a person could be obtained was 5 guineas for every 
6 hours he was engaged. The c ittee were not prepared to recommend 
the board to incur such an expense, and that was the reason upon which 
their present report was based. 

Mr. RoGers said the board had resolved that meters should be attached 
to these lamps, and that a competent person should be employed to super- 
intend the experiments. Unless there was some such an appointment, 
what was the use of putting up the meters? The board might rescind 
their resolution, but the committee could not do it. 

Mr. Lewis said the object of the experiment seemed to be to ascertain 
whether the consumption of gas in the public lamps, as ascertained by 
meters, would be Jess expensive than as paid for by contract. If this expe- 
riment were successful, the proposal would then be that all the lamps in 
the district should be so supplied. He could not understand what neces- 
sity there was to appoint a person to superintend the experiment. The 
simplest and only satisfactory plan to enable them to make a comparison 
would be to have the metered lamps lighted and extinguished in the ordi- 
nary way. 

es Hart ey said in that case the metered lamps might be kept alight 
all day. 

Mr. Rocers said, if the lighting and extinguishing were in the hands of 
the company, it might be thought that the metered lamps were continued 
alight too long; and if in the hands of the board, that the reverse would be 
the case. It was, therefore, agreed that a competent person, entirely inde- 
pendent of both parties, should be appointed to superintend the experiment. 

The CuHarrMan said he was of opinion that as the report of the com- 
mittee, if adopted, would be a rescinding of a previous resolution of the 
board, the motion could not be put. 

Mr. Gopson: Then the amendment falls to the ground, and there is 
nothing before the board. 

The subject then dropped. 





Sr. Otave’s District Boarp oF WorRKS. 
_ At the Fortnightly Meeting of the Board, held on Tuesday, the 15th 
instant, 

The Gas Committee presented a further report on the subject of the gas 
supplied to the district. They had decided that it would be unwise to 
involve the board in an expensive and protracted inquiry by way of arbitra- 
tion, *‘ as it would involve the examination of scientific witnesses, who 
would be called from great distances, and the employment of experienced 
counsel, to whom large fees would have to be paid, and the uncertainty of | 
the result, coupled with the fact that your board would be fighting the bat-| 
tles of other parishes in the neighbourhood for their benefit, and without| 
their aid, either pecuniary orotherwise. In the hope, therefore, that the lapse 
of time might induce the Surrey Gas Company to reconsider their decision, 
your committee in the spring of last year sought for and obtained an inter- 
view with the directors of the company at their offices at Rotherhithe, so that 
an opportunity for concessions might be made on either side, and thus 
terminate a long and troublesome business ; but your committee found that, 
notwithstanding they were disposed to meet the company in every reasonable 
manner, the company would yield nothing, and insisted upon the terms of 
their letter of the 30th of May, 1862, being carried into effect, and which 
letter is so cautiously written that until it was explained by the company 
not to include the painting, cleaning, &c., of the lamps, your committee had 
not had their attention first drawn to that fact. Your committee then 
directed their attention to the subject of laying down separate service-mains 
throughout the district at their own cost, intending to burn the gas of public 
lamps by meter, and directed Mr. Munroe, your gas ofticer, to prepare a 
statement of the length of such separate mains, which was done at consider- 
able cost of time and trouble, and your committee were impressed with the 
idea that it could be done beneficially to the district, so far as the cost 
might be concerned, but knowing that such a proceeding would involve the 
removal of all carriage-ways within the district, and that extending over a 
distance lineally of upwards of 6 miles, could not bring their minds to such 
a conclusion without consulting a person of practical experience in such 
matters. Your committee, therefore, directed your clerk and surveyor to 
confer with Mr. Stevens, of the Darlington Iron-Works, in Southwork, 
thereon, and the result of Mr. Stevens’ report is that an outlay of £2000 and 
upwards would have to be expended to complete a system of burning by 
meter. That gentleman also reported upon the cost of erecting gas-works to 
supply the public lamps, and although he shows a saving of a considerable 
sum in the production of the gas, yet the fact of there being no spot whereon 
the works could be erected in the district, your committee felt that they 
could not entertain the proposal of Mr. Stevens. Your commtttee have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that without absolutely deciding on any 
particular course to be pursued for the future, that it is expedient at present 
to submit to the demands of the company, and pay the £4. 5s. per lamp, as 
demanded by them for the public lamps burning by night, and £8 for gas 
burned by day and night under the railway arches.” 

Mr. GraENWoop moved the adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by Mr. Eimsiie, and carried. 








Dr. J. Nortucote Vinen’s RErortT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER! 
AND PurITY OF THE GAs SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsumMERS Com-) 
PANY :— 

1864, 
Week 
ending. 


Maximum 
Light. 
Candles, 
March 5 . . + Be « « Bie’ «= « ‘ 
os we « « 8 12°98 . . 11°68 12°28 
The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 4°25 per cent.; carbonic acid, 1°50 
per cent. No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. The presence of 
ammonia was strongly indicated at every examination. The maximum 
pressure was 21/10ths; the minimum, 8/10ths. 
Expiosion at THE ALLIANCE GAs-Works, Dusiin.—A tremendous) 
explosion occurred at these works, on Saturday morning, about four o'clock. 
The force of the explosion was so great that the masonry was blown in 
large quantities into the street, nearly 50 yards distance, and there is 
scarcely a whole pane of glass left in any of the houses within 100 yards of 
the works. ‘The buildings in Cardiff Street have suffered a good deal in this 
respect, and the brickwork is so much indented with the missiles that it/' 
looks as if it had sustained an attack of musketry. A meeting of the|} 
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|- directors of the company was held at the works, Sir John Rogerson’s Quay i 
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at half-past two o'clock on the same day, for the purpose of making inquiries | interrupted. All the machinery, apparatus, and fittings have not been 
into the cause of the accident. The directors inspected the premises, and | interfered with. Workmen were actively engaged during the day repairing 
it was found that the damage done did not exceed £500, and that the ordi- | the injury which had been done to the purifying-house where the explosion 
nary lighting of the city, &c., by the company that evening would not be | took cata 
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is the first and a very competent witness. Mr. Haywood has 
a strong leaning towards the French system. He was at the 
New Year’s Levee of the Emperor, and found that the 
engineers of the Corps des Ponts et Chaussées took rank 
before colonels of the army. The engineer who is practi- 
cally, although not nominally, the engineer of the City of 
London, has no place at all in municipal pageants and ban- 
quets, but then he has about three times the pay of a French 
engineer-in-chief and also of an English colonel. Mr. Hay- 
|wood went on to say, that if the French official engineers were 
tested by the grandeur of their works, it was far in advance of 
| English engineers—if the results were tested by the commer- 
cial results, the French were far behind us. He considered that 
their aqueducts, docks, high roads, and canals, were laid out 
better than our own, and that the workmanship was also 
superior. In the whole internal arrangements of Paris, Lyons, 
and other large towns, the French were beating us hollow. 


||putting up lamp-posts giving more light, and in all arrange- 
jments affecting the health of the community they were con- 
) siderably in advance of this country. With regard to the main 
jsewers, they were bui/t in a style of magnificence which might 
be expected from a body who were not limited as to expense. The 
large intercepting sewers of the French capital were made with 
footways on each side. Those along the Rue Rivoli and the 
Boulevard Sebastopol, were so large that a full-sized man could 
walk on the footway with his hat on. They were kept in a 
state of cleanliness that was surprising. The steps that led 
down to them were wide enough for two persons to descend 
side by side. A railway ran along the edge of each of the 
footways of the large sewers, and below was the invert forming 
the sewer proper. An exceedingly well devised apparatus 
travelled up and down this railway, and mechanical scrapers 
‘kept the bottom of the sewer constantly cleansed. 

It appears, then, that France, by lying by, by waiting until 
other countries had invented and experimented, and above al 
by enrolling and organizing an army of state engineers, which 
from its privileges, draws all the engineering talent of the 
country into its body, has executed works of a magnificence, 
‘durability, and perfection in their way, that we are not able or 
|likely to be able to imitate. It would be very satisfactory if 
;eur Government, when it has occasion to employ an engineer, 
\should be able to select one whose education and scientific 
jattainments would at any rate inspire respect, even if deficient 
in the large experience only attained by men of genius who 
|have risen from the ranks—delved in the mine, and worked at 
\the bench. When we look at London, with its vast and ever- 
Vincreasing wealth, and mark the manner in which important 
public works are deferred, or planned, or executed, it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with Mr. Haywood, and desire some 
powerful central genius, with unlimited millions at his com- 
mand, who could take the architecture and engineering of the 
metropolis under his control for a few years. But a very little 
consideration will show us that while there is much in the 
works executed by the French worthy of the study of our 
municipal powers and of our engineers, there is little in the 
system of bureautacrizing an essentially practical art which 
wise politicians would desire to imitate if they could. A 
practical art must be judged by its results. The works of the 
Corps des Ponts et Chaussées are much like Sévres china and 
;Golclins tapestry, executed under royal patronage—they are 
superior in design, material, and finish, to almost any of the 
productions of private commercial enterprise, because they are 
executed regardless of cost in time and money. Private enter- 





cellent canals, and mail-coach and parish roads; and, when 
the commerce of the country had derived profit to the amount of 
millions by them, Baron Charles Dupin described them, French 
engineers studied them, and from the study elaborated schemes 
which, with the benefit of our experience, were in many in- 
stances decided improvements. Tie time came when canals 
and mail- -ach roads were cast in the shade by railroads. 
Again the highly educated gentlemen of the French civil 
engineering army first stood aloof, doubting, then coldly 
|cxiticizing, and finally imitated, and adopted the innovation. 
A systematic plan of sewerage and water supply next engaged 
the attention of English engineers, and after some twenty 
years of experiments, the French engineers began to work 





sewers, nor vested interests, nor local rights, nor the outcries 
of ratepayers “‘ ignorantly impatient of taxation.” [t is in this 








They were building better houses, forming better thoroughfares, | 





prise and self-taught talent intersected Great Britain with ex- | 


department that the Corps des Ponts et Chaussées have most 
distinguished themselves. There we should be glad to follow 
them, but we are certainly not prepared to pay the price of 
such careful elaboration. 

It is not a matter of moment to the nation whether the 
pictorial adornments of the Palace of Westminster are finished 
in five years or in twenty; but it is a matter of very great 
consequence that a reproductive work should be commenced 
and completed as soon as possible. It is a fair question to 
ask in what state would engineering be in France, with all 
her elaborate system of studies, if there had been no rough 
and ready England. Our greatest workers and reformers 
would have been proscribed and crushed, had an official body 
of educatedengineers existed. Telford woyldnever have made his 
way to the direction of the Irish roads; Gedrge Stephenson would 
never have obtained a hearing—the principal official engineer of 
the day pronounced dead against him; Robert Stephenson, 
and his fellow-worker Locke, would have been obliged to waste 
the years on books, which they expended on glorious works ; 
and other distinguished living engineers would have remained 
in obscurity, or devoted their extraordinary and useful talents 
to uncongenial pursuits, excluded by an army of highly edu- 
cated mediocrities. It was the boast of the French army that 
every private soldier carried the stick in his knapsack that 
might grow into a field-marshal’s baton. It is the strength 
of our eminently commercial system that, without special edu- 
cation or official permission, any man may take up any pursuit 
except the three learned professions and attain the highest 
degree of eminence. And it is a fact that at the head of most 


of our great manufactories are men who have risen from the|/ 
ranks; and that improvements in our public works have con-), 


tinually come from outside the profession. France owes to 
England the steam-engine, the locomotive engine, the suspen- 
sion bridge, the skew bridge, the tubular bridge, and an end- 
less detail of improvements connected with railways. It is 
well known that, in the early days of railways, Mr. Locke 
found himself at war with the official engineers who insisted 
on absurdly easy gradients and unnecessarily costly bridges. 
The story of the bridge on the Rouen line they tried and 


failed to break down with loads of wetted sand, is still told|| 


after dinner by contractors of the last generation. 

We should be very glad to see some taste introduced in the 
construction of girder-bridges, and find the Government 
advised by some engineer of a higher calibre than Mr. 
Rawlinson, but must still adhere to the opinion that, 
as a general rule, the Englishman produces the shirt, 
to which the Frenchman adds ruffles and a frill. We 
have very little sympathy with those who complain that they 
are denied the social rank conceded to art and science in 
France. It must be remembered that this rank is given in 
return for official allegiance. The two most genteel callings 
in England—the Church and the Army—are also the worst 
paid. In Prussia, official importance is carried still further, 
and an inspector of police can lord it over the first mer- 
chant in a provincial town. ‘The policeman represents the 
Government. 

A very difficult and delicate subject has lately been discussed 
at a public dinner—the dinner for the benefit of the Lock 
Hospital. The Commander-in-Chief for the army, the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty for the navy, and Sir Morton Peto as 
the representative of the employers of labour, all agreed that 
the nation could not afford any longer to permit infectious 
diseases of the most destructive character to be communicated 
without let or hindrance. We have a precedent in the legis- 
lative enactments carried out at considerable expense to en- 
force vaccination and limit the spread of small-pox. But 
to limit the ravages of the other scarce less formidable and 


loathsome disease, no attempt is made in this country, and 


with clear ground before them, troubled neither by existing | 


the only palliatives in the way of charity are entirely depen- 
dent on private charity. As regards our soldiers and sailors, 
it is quite a case for the consideration of our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, independently of all higher considerations. 
We receive and train our soldiers and sailors at vast cost ; we 
send them to the most distant parts of the world; and, when 
they are in the highest state of efficiency, we turn them loose 
in seaports, where disease perpetually festers and increases, 
without check or hindrance. It seems that regulations intro- 
duced into the garrison towns of Gibraltar and Malta have 
already had an excellent effect. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are, and have been from time immemorial, 
subject to special regulations. It would be a small step to place 
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Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, and Deptford under a sort of 
martial law. The inhabitants live on Government and military 
expenditure. They may justly be called upon to submit to an 
abridgment of liberty which would affect the lowest classes for 
their own good, and would be of enormous benefit to the 
military and naval sections of the country. But if legislation 
begins, it will probably go much further. How much further 
is a proper question for discussion. The evil flaunts before us 
in a thousand disgusting forms; it is useless any longer to 
pretend not to see it, and go on acting the part of moral 
ostriches. 

Sir George Grey has been raising a storm amongst the 
feeders and salesmen of bullocks by a Bill intended to check 
the spread of contagious disorders, but so clumsily drawn that, 
if carried in its original shape, it would have stopped the whcle 
beef trade, and put all large towns on short commons. It 
contains a clause inserted, it is now said, by mistake, including 
what is commonly called “the foot and mouth disease” 
amongst dangerous disorders. Now it is well known to all 
who have paid any attention to the subject, that ‘the foot and 
“mouth disease” is no more injurious to the flesh of the 
animals affected than a common catarrh. In fact, like a cold 
in the human head, it is the means by which the disease is 
carried off. It most frequently is the result of sudden changes 
of temperature, and is to be found in at least half the beasts 
exhibited at fat-cattle shows and great markets. The best 
course has been adopted with this Bill by referring it toa 
committee upstairs, which will take evidence from all the 
classes interested. To this evidence we may hereafter refer. 
There is no doubt that the increase of the cattle traffic by 
steamboat and railway has rendered new and rational legisla- 
tion on cattle disease necessary, but we must take care not to 
let the supply of meat fall under the control of crochety pro- 
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| estimation for investing the realized profits of the country, in consequence of 
| the facility with which they can be purchased, and transferred in amounts 


fessors and sanitary quacks, who would put one of their kidney | 


at a salary at the door of every butcher’s shop. The truth lies 
between the combatants. Butchers object to any regulation ; 
farmers would like to check the foreign trade; professors de- 
sire a batch of paid inspectorships. The great point will be to 
secure the competence of the inspectors. 


We have had some time on our table Mr. M‘Clean’s address 
as President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. It is a 
paper entirely unlike the productions of any of his predeces- 
sors. They have used up canals, railways, and bridges, water- 
works and mechanical improvements of every kind. They 
have travelled over almost all the mechanical fields of peaceful 
industry, and even trenched on the domain of war with so 
much success that the son of the president, knowing no more 


of artillery and fortifications than any one else who reads the | 


newspapers, was able to carry off one of the choicest prizes of 
the institution. 
his subject with the ability to be expected from a man so able, 
so highly educated, and so much accustomed to think for him- 
self. In reading this paper, it seemed more like the address 
of a candidate for parliamentary honours to an intellectual con- 
stituency, than bespoken to the professional audience in Great 
George Street ; and this, we take it, is a merit in times when 
what were once abstruse problems of engineering, have become 
commonplace. What a stride the profession has taken since 
Telford consigned to his note-book a drawing of the best- 


formed wheelbarrow, or since the elder Milne appeared on | é ; “ 
| convert it, the whole of our railways and canals would not suffice to transport 





a tablet, under » Esquire, Chairman of the 
New River Company, as “ Mr. Milne, Engineer.” But there 
is one odd thing about Mr. M‘Clean’s address: it reads like a 
fragment! It breaks off suddenly in a description of English 
power and prosperity, and, @ propos des bottes, suddenly steps 
over to Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
that, for some reason or other, a connecting sheet has been 
taken out of the middle of the oration. Mr. M‘Clean begins 
by refuting the error so popular with agricultural orators, that 
the increased prosperity of the country is due to the improved 
cultivation of the soil. He proves this in a very simple 
manner, by two “ Tables of the net amount of the property 
and income of Great Britain, from all sources liable to assess- 
ment for taxation in the years 1815 and 1856.” The totals 
are—152 millions in 1815, against 242 millions in 1856. 
Mines, quarries, and iron-works were about 1 $ million in 1815, 
and over 18 millions in 1856. Farmers profits had increased 
only 3 millions, while the profits of trade and professions had 
increased 34 millions. 


From these figures [the tables] we learn that, during the 40 years over 
which the comparison extends, the profits and income of land together had 


Mr. M‘Clean breaks new ground, and treats | 


We cannot help thinking | 


| during 1862, either in a raw, or a mannfactured, ora partially manufactured 








not increased, notwithstanding the construction of roads, railways, canals, 
and other public works, and the relief from poor-rates afforded to it by the 
extention of the rate on other property, and by the absorption of the 
increased population in new occupations (as shown by the Population 
Returns), the number of labourers employed on the land at the Census of 
1861 being less than in the year 1815. No doubt the condition of all classes 
connected with the land, including the landlord, farmer, and agricultural 
labourer, had improved during the period in question, and much capital had 
been expended in farm buildings, drainage, and machinery. Yet the net 
annual income available for taxation in 1856, derived from land and farmers 
profits, was not greater in 1856 than in 1815, although the income derived 
from all other sources of property, during the same period, had largely 
increased, as we find in the tables—the net amount of income derived 
from the profits of trades and professions available in 1815 being £30,211,880, 
and in 1856, £74,551,046, showing an increase in the latter year of nearly 
150 per cent., the exemptions from income-tax being under £50 per annum 
in 1815, and under £100 in 1856. 

In these tables we also find the total net amount of income derived from 
all sources available for taxation of 1815, to be £152.388,226, and in 1856 | 
£242,467,368, showing an increase of 60 per cent., or upwards of £90,000,000 
(which, on the basis of the taxation of 1815, would have yielded £9,000,000 | 
additional tax), from sources independentoftheland. . . . 

Fortunately, the railway system, since the introduction of the locomotive 
engine, improved by Stephenson, gave it vitality, has been a complete | 
success, in the production of capital, in the enormous saving in the cost of 
transport, and in the facilities it affords for the development of mines, and 
of nearly all branches of national industry. 

After the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, the accumu- 
lated wealth of Great Britain, which, previous to that time, had been but 
sparingly invested in public undertakings, and was for the most part! 
hoarded, or placed on doubtful securities, was thrown lavishly into the 
railway system; and although for a time this led to the belief that the 
supply of capital for such undertakings was inexhaustible, and induced 
excess of speculation, temporary distress, and subsequent distrust in the 
system, yet the progress of railways ever since that period has been steady, 
and a reproductive profit has been assured on a capital of nearly 
£400,000,000. This vast capital has been created because railway securi- 
ties, on the principle of limited liability, occupy the highest place in public 





suited to the requirements uf every class of society; and this leads to a con- 
stant accumulation of capital, by inducing people to save a portion of their 
income, not merely for their own support in an after-period of life, but for 
the benefit of their descendants. Thus railway securities afford the means of 
transmitting wealth, as printing does knowledge, from one generation to 
another. 

The beneficial effects of the railway system have not been confined to 
Great Britain. Before the introduction of railways, the land was nearly the 
only safe means in Europe for the investment of capital; and, in consequence 
of the competition for this security, the interest was reduced to a minimum 
rate, and was barely sufficient to induce people to save a portion of their 
income. The construction of railways, by inducing saving, has established 
a wealthy and educated middle class in most countries in Europe, who have 
not only developed the industrial resources and increased the capital of the 
country to which they belong, but have also, as in this country, promoted 
education, and humanized the conduct of all classes of the people. 

The land occupied by railways in Great Britain is under 200,000 acres, 
including stations and other conveniences, and to obtain possession of this 
land it has been necessary, during every session of Parliament, for the last 
30 years, to engage the services of the ablest counsel, and the most eminent 
engineers in the committee-rooms of both Houses at an incalculable 
expense. The land used for agricultural purposes is about 40 million acres, | 
and yet the railway system, occupying only about one-half per cent. of the total 
area of the land, now pays nearly as great an amount of income and property 
tax as is paid by the whole of the farmers in Great Britain. 

Another source of wealth is the great deposit of coal, and ironstone, 
and other minerals, in nearly every part of the kingdom. 

The most important of these is coal. The quantity of coal raised in 
Great Britain is now about 100 million tons yearly, produced by the 
labour of about 300,000 men. 

Liebig informs us, that every acre of fertile land will produce yearly 
about 2} tons of wood, or other crop, which contains about the 
same quantity of carbon (80 per cent.) as 1 ton of coal. The 100 million 
tons of coal now raised annually from our mines contain about 80 million 
tons of carbon; and to produce the equivalent of this in wood would require 
1 year’s growth of, in round numbers, 100 million acres of land—an area 
about 4 times larger than the arable and pasture land of England (which 
does not exceed 25 million acres), and as nearly as possible equal in extent 
to the area of the kingdom of France. Yet this supply of fuel, even if it 
existed in the form of wood, would be practically useless as a substitute for 
coal; the labouring population of the kingdom would be unable to cut and 
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it, while the cost of these operations, if no other obstacle intervened, would 
prevent them from being carried on beneficially. . 

The development of coal, then, is mainly the cause of the increase of 
wealth; but if railways had not proved reproductive investments, this 
mineral would have added little more to the wealth of Great Britain than it 
did in 1815. . 

The next mineral in importance is ironstone. In the year 1862 the pro- 
duction of ironstone and iron ore in the United Kingdom amounted to 
7,586,956 tons, which, by the operation of 562 blast-furnaces, was converted 
into 3,943,469 tons of pig iron. 

The declared value of the iron and coal exported from this country 


state, was nearly £25,000,000, due altogether to the development of our 
natural resources; and this sum represents the cost price only, and is 
exclusive of carriage, or freight, and profits of trade, which may fairly be 
taken to represent one half more. oe ; 
In 1862 our other mines produced the following quantities of minerals, 
viz.: dial 
TE sk ct wee Se eee ss) 
Copperore . . -« © »© « « »© « » 224,171 
De ss « sh ee + ee Oe 
ee na ne ae 7,497 
Pyrites(sulphur) . . . . - « « « «+ 98,433 
OSS ee ee 981,598 
Vire clay, china clay, and porcelain stone . . 853,803 


These minerals, and the metals produced from them by means of coal 
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have enabled us, with the assistance of the shipping interest, to obviate, to 
a great extent, the effects of the failure in the supply of cotton; for, not- 
withstanding the great decrease of the export of cotton goods (to the extent 
of £10,000,000 in the year 1862), the total amount of exports during the 
financial year just ended (1863) has been £124,137,812, exclusive of carriage 
and freight, and we have thus been enabled to pay for all imports, and par- 
tially to alleviate the distress among the cotton operatives in Lancashire. 

I will only refer to the most remarkable result from mining and manu- 
facturing operations—ship-building. 

The Government returns for 1861 show, that in that year 975 ships, 
representing 200,839 tons, were built and registered in the United King- 
dom; of these 91,095 tons were constructed of iron, the average of the iron 
vessels being a burthen of 430 tons each. 

And this is exclusive of iron ships built in private yards for the Royal 


{|Navy, and of the ships constructed for foreigners. . The iron screw steam- 


ships, in consequence of their great and regular speed, due to engineering 
skill, have practically become an extension of the railway system over all 
parts of the world. 

On these considerations I am justified in stating, that the increase of the 
income of England, since the year 1815, has not arisen from the land, but 
that it is mainly due to the discoveries of our great engineers. There 
remains still to be considered the question of the distribution of this wealth, 
which has been the means of providing profitable employment for millions 
of a rapidly increasing population, who, but for such industrial under- 


|| takings, must have remained a burthen on the land, and a cause of poverty 


and discontent; unless reduced in number by famine, or by extensive 
emigration. 

The tables I have given show that the wealth has been fairly distributed 
among all classes of society, and that while the “rich have been growing 
richer, the poor have become less poor;” and that the “ wide interval that 
formerly —— the extremes of wealth and poverty ” is being gradually 
closed, not by the reduction of wealth, but by the diminution of property, 
arising mainly from the mining and industrial sources which I have 
described. 

We may also congratulate ourselves that this wealth has not been 
employed in reproductive undertakings alone, but that the great cause of 
education has felt the stimulus of it, and that every year the importance of 
developing and directing the intelligence of the people is more distinctly 
recognized. 





Circular to Gas Companics. 


THE prominence given to Messrs. Siemens’s gas-furnace in the 
evidence on the Birmingham District Gas Consumers Com- 
pany’s Bill, has brought it into general notice, and has excited 
so much interest among engineers and the managers of gas- 
works, that some further account of the invention and of the 
practical results of its application will no doubt be acceptable 
to our readers while the subject is yet fresh in their minds. 

The Messrs. Siemens have obtained four patents for im- 
provements in furnaces, three of which relate to a peculiar 
form of furnace, in which the gases evolved by the combustion 
of coal, coke, or any carbonaceous matter are passed through 
what are called ‘‘ regenerators,” which are made hot by the 
waste heat of the gases after combustion. These regenerators 
consist of chambers containing fire-bricks so placed on one an- 
other as to form a great number of interstices, through which 
the gases and atmospheric air may successively pass. There 
are two “regenerators”’ to each bed of retorts, one of which 
imparts heat to the gases generated in the producing furnace, 
while the other absorbs the heat generated by the combustion 
of those gases in the retort furnaces ; and by reversing the cur- 
rents of the gases the regenerators become alternately reser- 
voirs for imparting heat or for absorbing heat, according to 
their direction. 

The philosophy of the process was explained by Professor 
Faraday in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, which 
was reported in our columns on the 29th of July, 1862. He 
compared the regenerative action of the furnace to that of a 
respirator, which is heated by the breath exhaled, and at the 
next inspiration the heat received is imparted to the air inhaled. 
The gases consumed in the retort furnace are generated by the 
combustion of solid fuel, through which the atmospheric air 
passes, and it is thus converted into inflammable carbonic 
oxide, and that gas, after being further heated by passing 
through the regenerator, is inflamed in the furnace by jets of 
atmospheric air. In the three first inventions patented by 
Messrs. Siemens, the gas generated by the combustion of solid 
fuel is burnt in the furnace immediately after it has been heated ; 
but the fourth patent relates to the manufacture of gas and 
solid coke in large vertical ovens heated by the regenerative 
process. The distillation of the coal is continued for 24 hours, 
the gas collected during the first 8 hours being intended for 
illumination, and the subsequent gases produced for heating 
purposes only, such gas to be supplied through separate 
mains. 


The regenerative furnace, constructed according to the im- 
provements specified in the third patent, has been extensively 
and successfully used in glass-works, for which it is specially 
adapted, and in several metallurgic operations. Experiments 
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have been tried with it on a small scale at the Westminster and at 
the Goswell Street works of the Chartered Gas Company, and 
on a large scale at the Vaugirard works of the Paris Gas Com- 
pany. The result of the experiments at the Westminster 
station was not satisfactory, and the use of the gas-furnace 
was discontinued. At the Goswell Street works one of the 
furnaces has been for some months in operation. Two beds, 
of 6 retorts each, have been heated by it with one-fifth part of 
the quantity of coke produced, instead of one-third—the pro- 
portion consumed by the ordinary furnaces—and with the | 
additional advantage that small coke and breeze, which are 
only about one-third the value of large coke, answer the pur-! 
pose. It does not appear, however, that the advantages of 
this plan of heating retorts are sufficient to induce the directors 


to extend its use to the other retorts, upwards of 400 of which | 
continue to be heated at that station on the old plan. 


It is at the Vaugirard works, in Paris, that the regenerative || 
gas-furnace has had the fullest and fairest trial. All the details, 
of the system have there been worked out in a manner which 
has obtained for it a greater measure of success than the 











attended the trial in London. The retort-houses of the 
Vaugirard works are peculiarly well adapted to the application | 
of the invention—the retorts being at a sufficient elevation to 
admit of the construction of very efficient regenerators in the 
arches of the coke-floor below the charging-stage. The first 
experiment with a single bed of 8 retorts augured so well, 
that it was resolved to apply the system to 16 beds, and for 
that purpose ‘‘ producing furnaces”’ were contructed capable 
of burning from 14 to 15 chaldrons of coke per diem, for the 
generation of the carbonic oxide to be consumed as fuel in the 
gas-furnaces. The coke was introduced at the top of the fur- 
nace, and fell on to an inclined plane, at the base of which 
were furnace-bars at the same angle. The gaseous products 
of combustion, after passing through the superincumbent 
coke, were carried off at the top of the furnace, and conveyed 
through a long pipe for some distance overhead, and then, 
descending to the floor of the coke-hole, the gases were intro- 
duced into a heated regenerator, whence they passed to the 
retorts and were inflamed by jets of air. The products of 
this second combustion, together with the nitrogen mixed 
with the inflammable gases when they issued from the pro- 
ducing furnace, then passed through the second series of 
regenerators, to which they imparted a great portion of their 
heat, and thence to the chimney. ‘The gases, as they issued 
from the producing furnaces, were composed of 


Carbonic oxide, from 21 to 27 per cent. ; 
Carbonic acid, from 6 to 2 per cent. 


The remainder being nitrogen and hydrogen, but of the latter 
the proportion was very small. 

The temperatures of the gases at various points of their 
passage from the producing furnace to the chimney were 
ascertained to be :— 


In the producing furnace. . . . 
In the pipe leading to the regenerators 
In the retort furnaces, after passing 
through the regenerators . . . 
Exit from the regenerators . . . 744°to 887° 
Inthechimney . . . . .- « 519°%to 744° 


The producing furnaces erected were estimated to be suffi- 
cient for the heating of 16 beds of retorts, but they were found 
in practice to be only capable of supplying gas to heat half 
that number, or 64 retorts in all, each retort being charged 
with 2 cwt. of coal every 4 hours, or 12cwt. per diem. The 
consumption of fuel in the month of November last varied 
from 12°37 bushels of coke, per ton of coal carbonized, to 
14 °3 bushels, the average being 13°2 bushels. The economy 
of this planJof heating represented by those figures is from 7 
to 21 per cent. in the consumption of fuel compared with the 
ordinary furnaces of the Paris Gas Company, instead of a saving 
of 40 or 50 per cent. as Mr. Siemens had promised; and 
that result was attained by an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
on the cost of construction. In the previous month of October 
there had been on some days an excess of 14 per cent. of fuel 
above the consumption in the ordinary furnaces; but this 
defect was remedied by an alteration of the grate-bars of the 
producing furnaces, which were found to require an area of 
11} square inches for each bushel of coke consumed per diem 
to give the best result. The chimney-draft was feeble, being 
somewhat under a quarter of an inch of water; and for the 
purpose of increasing the draft, it was considered desirable 


1101° to 1171° Fahr. 
356° to 446° 


2026° to 2537° 
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to construct new producing furnaces at 10 feet lower level. 
These new furnaces had just been set in operation when we 
visited the Vaugirard station on the 10th ult. The 64 retorts 
were then intensely hot, and completely distilled their full 
charges in 4 hours. We understand that the time of distilla- 
tion has since been reduced to 3 hours, and that there is a 
prospect of its further reduction, as the charges are found to 
be exhausted in less than that time. The consumption of fuel 
when we witnessed the application of the process was equal to 
that of the ordinary retort furnaces ; but if the shorter time 
occupied in distillation has been attained without an increase 
in the quantity of fuel consumed, as was expected to be the 
case, the increase in the number of charges distilled per diem 
will be the measure of the economy of the system at the pre- 
sent time. Some slight explosions have occurred at the 
Vaugirard works, owing to the admission of an excess of air 
into the retort furnaces, by which an explosive mixture was 
produced; but no further damage was done than the blowing 
out of a few bricks from the front of the furnace, and such 
accidents may be avoided by proper care and attention. The 
changing of the directions of the currents of gas and air from 
one series of regenerators to another every hour and a half is 
effected by dampers. 

We were, on the whole, favourably impressed with the 


| working of the regenerative gas-furnace, and are of opinion its 


application would be economical in large gas-works in places 
where the breeze realizes only nominal prices. When large 


'}coke is employed as fuel, the advantages of the system would 


not much more than compensate for the extra outlay n the 
construction of the ‘‘ producers”’ and “ regenerators.” A few 
beds of retorts so heated as to consume the breeze and small 
coke, which now go to the brick-maker and lime-burner at 
nominal prices, may, we conceive, be advantageously employed 
in large new gas-works, though there are not many old works 
capable of being adapted to carry out the system even to that 
extent. 

The process of the Messrs. Siemens for manufacturing illu- 
minating and heating gases and hard coke, specified in their 
patent of 1863, is substantially the same as that tried some 
years since at the London Gas Company’s works, at Vauxhall, 
the principal difference being that the ovens of Messrs. Sie- 
mens are vertical instead of horizontal, and the coke is dis- 
charged into a trough of water. An improved form of the 
London Gas Company’s oven has been for some years in ope- 
ration at the Ivry works of the Paris Gas Company, and at 
their great works at La Villette, which is fully described in the 
third edition of Clegg’s “‘ Treatise on Coal Gas.” The records 
of some experiments made with the ovens at Ivry are given in 
pages 150-153 of that work, from which it appears that the dis- 
tillation was continued for 72 hours, and the result of the three 
days operations, was a yield of less gas by 11 per cent. than 
when the same kind of coal was distilled in retorts, and a further 
loss in the illuminating power of the gas of 16 per cent. The 
product of 163 ewt. of solid coke for every ton of coal car- 
bonized more than compensated, however, for the loss in the 
quantity of gas and the deterioration of its illuminating power. 
By the process of Messrs. Siemens the ovens are heated to a 
higher point by means of the regenerators, and the patentees 
hope thereby to complete the distillation of 5 tons of coals in 
one oven in 24 hours, and to produce from that quantity 
15,000 cubic feet of 16-candle illuminating gas, and 30,000 
feet of. heating gas of low illuminating power. The latter 
they propose should be supplied, through special mains laid 
to distribute it, at the price of 6d. per 1000 feet. They cal- 
culate that 27,000 feet of such gas is equal in calorific power 
to 1 ton of small coal, the price of which in Birmingham is 
6s. 9d.; so that, according to their own estimate, the heating 
by gas would cost twice as much as heating by coal. But the 
estimated price of 6d. per 1000 feet is an entire delusion. 
The heating gas would cost as much per 1000 feet in coals, 
labour, wear and tear, distribution, and interest on capital, as 
the illuminating gas; or if all those charges were thrown on 
the latter, its cost would be tripled, in order that the heating gas 
might be given away. In the Paris ovens no separation is 
made of the gas evolved at different stages of the distillation, 
but the quality of the gas is raised to the required standard by 
cannel coal. It is expected by Messrs. Siemens to utilize the 
heat of the incandescent coke, which they propose to “ rege- 
“nerate” by allowing the hot coke to fall into water, the steam 
thus produced being decomposed into gas by the burning fuel 
in the oven. The water in the trough would, however, be 








quickly replaced by tar, and the coke would be immersed in it. 
That was the case with the coke of Brunton's retorts, which 
were tried many years since at the West Bromwich Gas- Works 
—the commercial value of the coke having been destroyed by 
its falling from the retort into water and tar. The same effect 
would take place with the coke of Messrs. Siemens’s ovens if 
similarly treated ; and in this respect we consider the vertical 
oven a retrogade movement compared with the ovens of 
Messrs. Pauwels and Dubochet at Paris, the coke from which 
is undoubtedly of excellent quality and commands the highest 
price in any market. It appears to us extraordinary that none 
of the gas companies in Birmingham and the neighbourhood, 
or wherever the value of coke compared with coal rules so 
high as it does in Staffordshire, have hitherto adopted, to 
some extent at least, that method of distilling coal. That the 
vertical oven is not so practically useful as the horizontal one 
has been proved by the experience of Messrs. Pauwels and 
Dubochet, who originally placed their ovens in an inclined 
position, but in the improvements of this apparatus, subse- 
quently patented in this country, the ovens were placed 
horizontally. 

The public lighting question at Reading is at length arriving 
at a satisfactory solution. The Public Lights Committee of 
the Local Board have dispensed with the services of Mr. 
Hughes; and his zealous partisan Mr. Rogers, the clerk of 
the board, actuated by that or some other cause, has refused 
to take any longer the active part he has hitherto done in 
superintending the arrangements for lighting the public lamps. 
Two members of the board, who are ex-shareholders of the 
gas company, have consequently been appointed a sub-com- 
mittee, under whose direction, with the assistance of the 
officers of the gas company, the gauge-taps of the lamps have 
been readjusted, so as to produce tolerable uniformity in the 
flames of the lamps throughout the town. This adjustment 
has been made with the eye during the hours when the con- 
sumption of gas was heaviest, instead of with a pressure-gauge 
in the daytime. All the results, therefore, that now remain of 
Mr. Hughes’s labours in Reading consist of two “little bills” 
of £175 and £120 for his services to Christmas last, with the 
prospect of another ‘‘ small account” coming in for his services 
during the present year. When those demands have been 
settled and the gas accounts are balanced, it may be confidently 
predicated that it will be found that the inhabitants of Reading 
have paid dearly for the experiments to ascertain the minimum 
quantity of light they would submit to receive. 


We mentioned in our last that a fearful explosion had) 


occurred in the purifying-house of the Alliance Gas-Works in 
Dublin. An English engineer was applied to by the company 
to advise them in their difficulty, and after an inspection of the 
works, he reported that the accident was caused by a crack in 
one of the connecting-pipes to the outer wash-vessel, just in 
the angle of the flanch, which had evidently existed some time, 
but had been kept closed by a hard crust of tar. The crack it 
is conjectured was opened by some irregularity in the working 
of the gearing, which caused an extra jerk to the light shafting 
and the standards on the wash-vessels, and that the escape of 
gas was increased by an extra back pressure. The report 
says: ‘I do not therefore attribute the cause of the accident 
“to neglect on the part of your servants, but consider it to 
*“‘ have been wholly caused by the latent defect in the ironwork 
“ before alluded to.” It appears that the gas ignited at an 
exposed light in the purifying-house, which fact is a confir- 
mation of the correctness of the general opinion that it is dan- 
gerous to have naked lights in such situations. 


A trial of considerable importance to gas companies took 
place at Lewes Assizes on the 24th ult. An action was brought 
against the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company to re- 
cover damages caused by an explosion of gas that issued from 
one of the company’s mains. The plaintiffs were a man and 
his wife who occupied a house that was not supplied with gas, 
but in consequence of the fracture of a main in the road, the gas 
escaped into the cellar. The smell of gas was perceived three 
or four days before the explosion occurred, but no notice was 
given to the gas company until an hour or two previous. A 
gas-fitter was immediately sent to the house, expecting that 
there was some escape of gas inside, when finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the main, he went back to the works for further 
assistance, having left instructions with the occupier of the 
house to keep up a free ventilation and not to go near with a 
light. The workmen were hastening to the spot when the 
gas exploded, and did much damage to the house and furni- 
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ture, and the plaintif’s wife received severe injury. The gas 
company had admitted their responsibility so far as to repair 
the damage done to the house, to pay the bill for medical at- 
tendance, and to offer to pay the damage done to the furniture, 
but they refused the claim of the plaintiffs for compensation 
for personal injury. The Lord Chief Baron, on summing up 
the case to the jury, told them that it was the duty of all gas 
companies to test by hydraulic pressure every pipe before it was 
laid down ; that they ought, at least once in every day, to send 
men over the entire district to ascertain whether there was any 
escape of gas from the mains; that men should be always in 
readiness to repair any leakage that might be discovered ; and 
that anything short of those precautions against accidents 
amounted to neglect. The jury accordingly gave a verdict 
with £160 damages for the personal injury sustained by the 
plaintiff's wife. This ruling of the Lord Chief Baron, if con- 
firmed by the other judges, will impose increased responsibili- 
ties on gas companies. An attempt was made at the trial to 
prove that the mains generally were defective: but it was 
evident that the accident was not caused by what is generally 
understood by the term neglect on the part of the gas com- 
pany, for the main from which the gas escaped had been 
broken by some heavy waggon passing over it. It must he 
admitted, however, that not unfrequently there is an absence 
of proper caution in laying the mains and joining the service- 
pipes to provide against the accidents to which they are ex- 
posed; and, though the precautions which the Lord Chief 
Baron would insist on must be regarded as excessive, the fact 
that in a public thoroughfare gas was escaping from a broken 


laxity of supervision. 


The Lea Bridge District Gas Bill, which has passed the 
House of Commons, contains the following clause, inserted at 
the instance of the Metropolitan Board of Works, for the pro- 
tection of sewers, drains, or other underground works that are 


tend to get the same clause inserted, if possible, in all future 
Acts relating to the supply of gas or water to any of the 
|metropolitan districts. It is a fine specimen of the redundant 
verbiage by which the meaning of the Legislature is often 
obscured : 


For Protection of Sewers of Metropolitan and other Boards. 


Where any of the intended works to be done under or by virtue of this 
Act, shall or may pass over, under, or by the side of, or so as to interfere 
with any sewer, drain, watercourse, defence, or work under the jurisdiction 
or control of the Metropolitan Board of Works, or of any vestry or district 
board constituted under the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, or 
any Act or Acts amending the same, or extending the powers thereof, or 
with any sewers or works to be made or executed by the said boards or 
vestry or either of them, or shall, or may, in any way affect the sewerage 
or drainage of the districts under their or either of their control, the com- 
pany shall not commence such work until they shall have given to the 
| said Metropolitan Board, or to the district board or vestry, as the case may 
| be, fourteen days previous notice, in writing, of their intention to commence 
| the same, by leaving such notice at the principal office of such board or 
vestry, as the case may be, for the time being, with a plan and section 
showing the course and inclination thereof, and other necessary particulars 
relating thereto; and until such board or vestry, respectively shall have 
signified their approval of the same, unless such board or vestry, as the 
case may be, do not signify their approval, disapproval, or other directions 
within fourteen days after service of the said plan, sections, and particulars, 
as aforesaid, and the company shall comply with and conform to all orders, 
| directions, and regulations of the said Metropolitan Board, and of the 
| respective boards or vestries, in the execution of the said works, and shall 
| provide by new, altered, or substituted works, in such manner as such 
| boards or vestries, respectively, may deem necessary for the proper protec- 
| tion of, and for preventing injury or impediment to the sewers and works 
| hereinbefore referred to by or by reason of the said intended works, or any 

part thereof, and shall save harmless the said Metropolitan Board, district 
‘board, and vestry respectively against all and every the expense to be 
| occasioned thereby, and all such works shall be done by or under the direc- 
| tion, superintendence, and control of the engineer or other officer, or 
| officers of the said Metropolitan Board, district board, or vestry, as the case 
| may be, at the costs, charges, and expenses in all respects of the company, 
| and all costs, charges, and expenses which the said Metropolitan Board, or 
|any district board or vestry may be put to by reason of the works of the 
| company, whether in the execution of works, the preparation or examina- 
| tion of plans or designs, superintendence or otherwise, shall be paid to such 
| boards or vestry, by the company, on demand, and when any new, altered, 
| Or substituted works as aforesaid, or any works or defence connected there- 
| with shall be completed by or at the costs, charges, or expenses of the 
| company under the provisions of this Act, the same shall thereafter be as 
fully and completely under the direction, jurisdiction, and control of the 
said Metropolitan Board, district boards and vestry respectively, as the case 
may be, as any sewers or works, now are, or hereafter may be, and nothing 
in this Act shall extend to prejudice, diminish, alter, or take away any of 
the rights, powers, or authorities vested, or to be vested in the said Metro- 
politan Board, district boards, and vestries, or any or either of them, or of 
their successors, but all such rights, powers, and authorities, shall be as 
valid and effectual as if this Act had not been passed. 

















main for three or four days without detection shows a great | 


within their control; and it is understood that the Board in- | 


| presence of the nascent highly-heated hydrogen produced by the decom- 


Hegister of Pew Patents. 


2162.—Gxorce Tomuinson Bovusrietp, of Loughborough Park, Brixton, 

London, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of illuminating gas,” 

A communication. Patent dated Sept. 1, 1863. 

The first part of this invention consists in the process of transmuting into 
illuminating gas the liquid products obtained in gas manufacture by 
docomposing them by heat in the presence of the light carbides o 
hydrogen, or hydrogen given off by the gas stock during the latter partf 
of its distillation. 

The second part of the invention consists in the process of manufac- 
turing the gaseous carbide of hydrogen, called acetyline, by decomposing 
liquid hydrocarbons at a high temperature in the presence of hot hydro- 
gen, produced either by the decomposition of water in the same vessel in 
which the hydrocarbon is decomposed, or produced in a separate vessel, 
and introduced while highly heated into the vessel in which the hydro- 
carbon is decomposed. 

The third part of the invention consists in the process of manufacturing 
acetyline by subjecting deposited carbon to a high temperature in the 
presence of hot hydrocarbon, produced by the decomposition of water, in 
the same vessel in which the deposited carbon is contained, or produced 
; in a separate vessel, and introduced while highly heated into the vessel 
containing the carbon. 

Although each of the above processes may be performed separately in a 
retort specially prepared for the purpose, it is practically advantageous to 
perform them all in the retort in which the gas stock, from which the 
products are obtained, is distilled, without removing the carbonaceous 
residuum. The mode of effecting this, when the invention is applied 
re manufacture of illuminating gas from English cannel coal, is as 
ollows :— 

The ordinary apparatus is employed, and the following additions made 
thereto:—A vat is provided above the level of the retort to contain the 
liquid products to be used. Second, a feed-pipe is applied to each retort 
| for the purpose of supplying the liquid products from the vat thereto, and 
the feed-pipe is provided with a valve or conical screw-rod, such as is well 
known in the manufacture of resin gas, to regulate the supply. Third, 
| a steam-boiler is provided to generate steam, and a feed-pipe fitted with 
| a valve is conducted from it to each retort, so that steam can be supplied 
thereto in regulated quantities. Fourth, a portion of the discharge-pipe, 
through which the products of the destructive distillation pass from the 
retort, is made of glass, in the form of a globe, with nozzles to connect it 
with the remainder of the pipe, so that the presence of the vapour of 
water, if any escape decomposition, may be made sensible by the conden- 
sation of it upon the surface of the glass. Fifth, a small gas-pipe, with a 
burner and stop-cock, is applied to each retort, or to the discharge-pipe 
thereof, so that the quality of the gas can be tested during the operation 
by burning it. 

The operation is as follows:—The retort, being empty and hot, i8 
| charged with coal in the usual manner, and closed. The heat is regulated 
| to produce the largest amount of olefiant ‘gas that can be practically 
obtained from coal by the usual course of manufacture, as is well known 
by gas-makers. The liquid products are carefully collected in a cistern, 
and are pumped up into the vat above the retort. As the operation pro- 
ceeds, the quality of the gas made in the retort is tested from time to time 
by burning it at the burner; and, as soon as the appearance of the light 
indicates, by its deficiency in illuminating power, that the product of 
olefiant gas is falling off, the screw-valve for supplying the liquid product 
is partially opened, so that it is fed into the retort, and is therein decom- 
| posed in the presence of the light carbides of hydrogen, and hydrogen 

given off by the gas stock; the result of which is that these gases combine, 
| in whole or in part, with the products of the decomposition of the liquid 
| product to produce a large quantity of olefiant gas. This operation is 
| continued as long as practicable, and the liquid product is fed to the retort 
as fast as it can be transmuted into illuminating gas. The rate at which 
it can be fed is determined by the burning of the gas at the test-burner. 
When the liqud product is fed in too slowly, the gas is deficient in illu- 
| minating power ; when it is fed in too rapidly, the gas smokes in burning ; 
so that a little practice on the part of the assistant will enable him to 
regulate the supply of liquid with facility, and to stop the supply when 
the gas stock ceases to give off any practicable amount of light carbides of 
hydrogen and hydrogen, because a great part of the liquid then fed to the 
retort is vaporized, and produces a dense smoke at the test-burner. At 
this stage of the operation, the process which constitutes the first part of 
the invention is practically complete; but, as the gas given off by the gas 
stock does not contain sufficient hydrogen to supply the carbon of all the 
liquid product with the quantity required to transmute it into olefiant gas, 
a considerable quantity of liquid is left in the vat. 


The object of the ensuing stages of the operation is to utilize this resi- 
due and the solid deposited carbon in the retort by transmuting them into 
acetyline, which is a gaseous compound of hydrogen and carbon, contain- 
ing a larger proportion of carbon than olefiant gas, and burning with an 
intense white light, exceeding that of olefiant gas in brilliancy. To this 
end the retort is opened, and a quantity of metallic zinc, or of an equiva- 
lent material, for decomposing water at a high temperature, is charged 
into the retort upon the carbonaceous residuum remaining therein, ‘The 
quantity of zinc so charged should, for economy, be proportioned to the 
quantity of hydrogen required to convert the carbon of the remaining 
liquid and of the deposited carbon into acetyline. If zinc be used, about 
1% lb, of metallic zinc is required for each fluid gallon of liquid remain- 
ing; if wrought-iron borings be used, 2 lbs. of them are required for each 
gallon of liquid for this purpose. After the zinc or its equivalent is 
introduced, the retort is closed, and the heat is raised to whiteness. 
Steam is then permitted to flow into the retort by opening the valve or 
cock in the steam-pipe, and the feeding of the remaining liquid is recom- 
menced. The liquid entering the retort is thereupon decomposed in the 











sition of the steam, by the zinc, or its equivalent, and the heated 
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ydrogen combining with the products of the decomposition of the liquid, 
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\}grooved or fluted portion only of the lower cylinder dips into the water 
|} or other liquid, and the circular motion of the cylinders draws the water 
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and with the deposited carbon in the retort, produces acttyline, which 
passes from the retort in a gaseous state. The state of the operation is 
known by the products given off. If the steam be admitted too rapidly, 
a portion of it passes from the retort without being decomposed, and its 
presence is made apparent by the condensation of it upon the inner sur- 
face of the glass portion of the discharge-pipe ; and, if the liquid product 
be admitted too rapidly, the gas produced smokes. When all the liquid 
is exhausted, and the gas produced ceases to be practically illuminating, 
the operation is stopped, and the retort is opened, when it will be found, 
if the operation has been carefully conducted, that all the deposited carbon 
has been utilized. The residuum remaining in the retort is then with- 
a a new charge of coal is inserted, and the operation proceeds as 
fore. 

In the foregoing description, the liquid product used has been supposed 
to be that produced from the same charge, which remains in the retort 
until the liquid so produced is utilized; but it is clear that the liquid 
product of each charge of gas stock may be fed to a succeeding charge, 
and it is believed that the operation can be most conveniently conducted 
by allowing a small stock of the liquid products to accumulate, and then 
feeding to each retort, at each charge, a certain number of gallons of 
liquid about equal to the quantity produced by one charge of gas stock, 
varying the quantity so fed as the stock of liquid on hand increases or 
diminishes. The operation is facilitated by superheating the steam pre- 
vious to its introduction into the retort, by causing it to traverse a hea’ 
pipe. The gas produced passes from the discharge-pipe of the retort to 
the hydraulic main and condenser of the gas-works, and thence to the 
purifiers, from which it passes to the gasholders, If, therefore, any of the 
liquid escapes transmutation, and passes off with the gas in the form of 
vapour, it is recondensed, and no.loss ensues. If any bisulphide of carbon 
exists in the gas, it should be passed through lime heated to 400° Fabr. 
before being introduced into the gasholders. As the gaseous products of 
the whole operation are mechanically mixed in the gasholder, and as 
acetyline has a higher illuminating power than olefiant gas, the average 
illuminating power of the mixture obtained by the above-described mode 
of operation is considerably higher than that of ordinary coal gas. 


In practising the process, it is expedient to manufacture the illuminat- 
ing gas under the lowest possible pressure in the retort, as thereby a less 
quantity of deposited carbon is formed in the retort, to be subsequently 
transmuted into acetyline; and, consequently, the gas first given off by 
the gas stock is richer in olefiant gas. 


The invention is not confined to the manufacture of illuminating gas 
from coal as the gas stock, but is applicable also to the manufacture of 
illuminating gas from other materials, such, for example, as bitumen, 
petroleum, naphtha, asphaltum, resin, and wood—the liquid products 
obtained from these materials, although less in quantity than those ob- 
tained from coal, being valuable sources of carbon and hydrogen, and 
being capable of being transmuted into illuminating gas by decomposition 
in the presence of highly-heated hydrogen, or the nascent light carbides of 
hydroden. Neither is the invention confined to the decomposition of the 
water in the illuminating gas-retort in which the hydrocarbon is decom- 
posed, or the deposited carbon is contained, as hydrogen formed in a sepa- 
rate vessel, and introduced while hot from that vessel immediately into 
the illuminating gas-retort, will answer the purpose; and this plan of 
generating the hydrogen separately is advantageous whenever it is 
desirable to keep the solid product resulting from the decomposition of 
the water by a heated metal separate from the residuum in the illuminat- 
ing gas-retort. 


The second part of the invention is not confined to the manufacture of 
acetyline from the liquid products obtained in the manufacture of illu- 
minating gas, as other liquid hydrocarbons, whether liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, or rendered so by Seat or svlution, can be transmuted into 
acetyline by conducting the process in an apparatus suited to the purpose, 
and by the same mode of operation. 


2170.—Cuar.es Harvey Corer, of Giistrow, in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in valves, 
taps, or cocks.” Patent dated Sept. 2, 1863. 
This invention has for its object the improvement of vaives, taps, or cocks 
used for supplying water through cranes or pillars of locomotive engine’ 
for railways, for hand-pipes in streets, for hydrants or fire-cocks, fo 
public urinals and drinking-fountains, and for other like purposes, so a8 
to prevent the same being obstructed by frost. For this purpose, the 
valves, taps, or cocks are constructed with three openings or orifices, 
instead of two, as heretofore; the object of the second outlet being to let 
the water run off which remains above the valve-tap or cock, and, after 


| the inlet is closed, this second outlet being kept closed during the time 


the valve or cock is being used for supply, but opening simultaneously as 
the inlet closes, and vice versd. 


2175.—Anprt ALEXANDRE Beaumont, of 2, Rue Sainte Appoline, Paris, 
for “An engine for raising liquids.” Patent dated Sept. 3, 1863. 


This invention consists in the construction and employment of a new or 


‘improved engine or machine for raising liquids, as follows :—F luted, 


grooved, or channelled cylinders are set on one another, and in two lines, 
more or less distance apart. The cylinders are supported by their trun- 
nions, which rest on rollers carried by jointed supports, fixed to standards 
or uprights, and sustained by screws, which also serve to regulate the 
position of the cylinders. These standards or uprights at the same time 
support surfaces or plates, partially surrounding the fluted cylinders, the 
hollow axes of which are provided with pulleys, tangent to one another 
in such manner that, if rotary motion is communicated to one, all the 
‘pulleys, and consequently all the fluted cylinders, receive the same mo- 
tion; nevertheless, the vertical cylinders of one series turn in one direc- 
\tion, and the cylinders of the other series in the contrary direction. The 








|| the height of the apparatus. 


from the first to the second, then to the third, and so on to the upper- 
where the liquid is carried to the height desired, whatever may be 





2187.—Wit11am Lorsero, of 4, Wyld’s Rents, Bermondsey, London, 
analytical chemist, for “Improvements in the manufacture of gas and 

pn substances from tan and other materials.” Patent dated Sept. 5, 
These improvements relate to the mode of carbonizing tan, spent dye-|) 
woods, spent hops, sawdust, and similar materials, and have for their ob- 
ject to overcome the difficulties ordinarily experienced in the carbonization 
of such substances, and to improve the quality of the gas obtained there- 
from. The process is as follows: —The usual [D-shaped retort is employed, 
about 16 feet long and open at both ends, which openings, for the sake of 
clearness, may be called A and B, The exit-pipe being at the opening 
B, there is introduced at A a charge of raw material, either alone or 
mixed with tar, as described in a previous patent of the present patentee, 
No. 650, March 15, 1861. When this charge is about half carbonized, 
the lid is opened at A, and by means of a kind of partition or slide, 
loosely fitting into the interior of the retort, the mass of charcoal and un- 
decomposed matter is pushed towards B, so as to leave empty about two-| 
thirds of the length of the retort from A, and to allow of the introduction 
of a fresh charge of raw material. By the time that this charge is half! 
done and ready to be moved forward, the former charge will be completely 
carbonized, and the charcoal is withdrawn at B, while another charge of , 
raw material is introduced at A, and so on continuously, the object being | 
always to have two charges in the retort, in different stages of carboniza- 
tion. When the tan or similar material is introduced into the retort, it 
rapidly carbonizes externally where it isin contact with the retort, but 
resists for a considerable time in the interior of the mass. Moreover, the 
gas so produced is little illuminative, unless the heat be raised very high, 
or the tan have been previously dried. Now, by the present process, 
two principal advantages are obtained, namely, first, by pushing forward 
the externally carbonized charge, the mass is stirred up, and thus pre- 
senting fresh surfaces to the action of the heat, its further decomposition 
is much accelerated; second, the gas and vapours arising from the raw 
charge at A being obliged to pass.over and through the mass at B?, con- 
sisting to a great extent of incandescent charcoal, and mingling with the 
vapours evolved therefrom, become partially decomposed and enter into} | 
new combinations, or are “carbunetted.” The result is a highly illu-|) 
minative gas. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the material of which the retort 
is composed, and its shape and dimensions, are immaterial to this process ; 
but it may be advisable for the purpose of guarding against the conse- || 
quence of unequal expansion, to construct a retort of two picces, the one 
from 6 to 8 feet long and the other from 4 to 6 feet long, joined together 
by fire-clay or other suitable means. When the gas is to be used for! 
illumination, it should be passed through lime or caustic alkali, in order | 
to free it from the admixture of carbonic acid. The other products of | 
the process, as charcoal, tar, acetic acid, ammonia, and naphtha, are | 
treated and utilized in the usual manner. | 
2198.—Jostau Bux York, of Coleshill, Warwick, gentleman, for “‘ Im-\ 

provements in privies or closets to be used in place of water-closets.”” | 

Patent dated Sept. 7, 1863. 1| 
This invention consists in furnishing the seat of the privy or closet with | 
a pan which may differ from that of an ordinary water-closet in having a if] 
division near its front, by which the urine may be conducted from the | 
pan and not allowed to mix with the soil which falls therein. According | | 
to one arrangement, underneath the seat and at the back of the fixed pan | 
is a vertical shaft, which carries a circular disc or platform on which an) | 
annular trough is made. The said trough is divided by a series of equi-j| 
distant radial divisions into a series of compartments, each of which com- }| 
partments may be brought by the rotation of the shaft under the fixed 
pan of the seat, so as to formatemporary bottom of the pan. The bottom 
of each of the said compartments opens downwards on a hinge, the said 
bottom being held in a horizontal position by a spring catch fastening. | 
At the back of the seat is a cistern or reservoir, or a hopper containing 
sand or ashes or other solid in powder, which may be mixed with the soil 
without injuring it asa manure. A hopper, in the bottom of the said 
cistern or reservoir, or the bottom of the said cistern or reservoir itself, 
opens over the divided annular trough, the bottom of the said hopper 
being situated in a horizontal piane a little higher than that in which the 
tops of the radial divisions of the annular trough are situated. An inter 
mittent rotary motion being given to the annular trough, each of the com- 
partments therein as it is brought under the bottom of the hopper receives 
a supply of sand or ashes. As soon as the sand or ashes have accumu- 
lated in any compartment sufficiently to form a heap the summit of which 
touches the bottom of the hopper, the descent of the said sand or ashes 
ceases. When, by the partial rotation of the shaft, an empty compart- 
ment is brought under the hopper, the sand or ashes begin again to 
descend until the compartment has received its charge. 




















2208.—Tuomas Henry Baxenr, of Tunbridge, in the co. of Kent, en- 

gineer, and Grorcr Frrenp, of the same place, engineer, for ‘* Jm- 

provements in treating excrementitious and sewage matters, and in the | 

means or apparatus employed therein.’’ Patent dated Sept. 8, 1863. 
These improvements relate to an arrangement of apparatus for operating | 
upon sewage matters in order to separate the various parts of them as 
collected, and to purify the more liquid portion thereof, which may then 
be conveyed or allowed to flow harmlessly into rivers or otherwise as 
desired, while the residuum is solidified to be used as manure. The 
sewage matters are conducted from the drain or sewer into a receiver, the | 
lower portion of which is provided with a grating or screen to prevent 
the passing of solid substances and to allow the fluid portions w pass 
through. The filtering and purifying media employed may be sand, 
shingle, refuse from tan-pits, gravel, charred tan, charred wood, car- 
bonized peat, burnt clay, or other woody or earthy substance, either alone 
or in combination with other substances, and the more liquid portions of 
the —- by percolating through these filtering means will become 
purified. 


2218.—Jostau Burt York, of Coleshill, in the co. of Warwick, gentle- 
man, for “Improvements in privies or closets to be used in place of 
— Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Sept. 9, 
1863, 
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1This invention consist in an arrangement of mechanism, in connexion 
'| with closets or privies, for the purpose of deodorizing and preserving in a 
'| selid form the soil of such closets for its conversion into manure, 
2234.—Wii1am Cxark, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, for “ Zmprove- 
| ments in the purification and disinfection of hydrocarburets, and 
especially of oils produced by the distillation of coal, schist, and Bog- 
head.’ A communication. Provisional protection only obtained. 

Dated Sept. 10, 1863. 

It is well known that oils of coal, schist, and Boghead, generally known 
in commerce as schist oils, used for lighting purposes, exhale an exces- 
sively disagreeable odour, and many methods have been tried to disinfect 
| such oils, but without success. According to this invention, the oils as ready 
for use—that is after they have been subjected to the usual chemical 
treatment with acids and alkalies and afterwards washed and rectified— 
are mixed with sulphuric acid, and agitated until the colouring matters 
and essential oils to which the odour of the said oils of coal, schist, or 
| Boghead are to be attributed has been removed. After the acid has suffi- 
| ciently acted, the oil is washed in pure water containing a little alkali of 
Jany suitable nature. This treatment should be repeated several times 
according to the nature and strength of the oil to be disinfected, and the 
| excess of acid contained in the liquor is saturated by washing in a caustic 
‘| alkali diluted in water. By these means these oils are not only bleached, 
‘but their white colour will be preserved unaffected by the action of the 
air or light, which is very difficult of attainment, — in the manu- 
facture of oil from Boghead ; also by this process of disinfection it will 
be unnecessary to redistil the oil, although their lighting power remains 
the same. The duration of the agitating process, and the amount and 
strength of the acid employed, as also the temperature at which to 
operate, and the time for the oil to rest before extracting the tar, all vary 
according to the nature of the matters, the purity of the oils, and par- 
ticularly according to the degree of persistence with which they retain 
the bad smell which distinguishes them. 

The majority of vegetable and mineral acids produce the same effects 
on the oils as sulphuric acid, it is preferred, however, to employ the 
latter on account of its cheapness. Mixtures of vegetable or mineral 
'! acids and alcohol may also be used for the same purpose, without, how- 
ever, producing more satisfactory results. 


| 2246.—James Crexuin, of Lime Street, Liverpool, plumber and brass- 
founder, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for governing and. stopping 
the flow or passage of liquids.’’ Patent dated Sept. 12, 1863. 


Apparatus constructed according to this invention is mainly suitable for 
use in streets, courts, prisons, mercantile offices, and other public and 
private places and institutions, to prevent the waste of water which at 
present takes place either through carelessness in leaving the taps or cocks 
open, or through wilful moving and fixing of the handles, or other operating 
parts of such taps or cocks, to cause waste. The apparatus is self-closing 
at all times as soon as pressure is removed from the operating mechanism, 
and such operating mechanism is used combined in or with a case or 
cover that it is difficult to fix or secure it by wedges or otherwise to allow 
the flow or discharge, and consequently waste, of water. In the body of 
the apparatus, which may be of any desired form, between the inlet and 
the outlet openings there is a valve-seating, and on the inlet side there is 
a valve with a spring at the back thereof to assist in bringing and keeping 
it at the proper times close to its seating. The spindle of the said valve 
passes through the seating, opening downwards through a stuffing-gland 
in the body of the apparatus, and meets at its outer end the operating 
mechanism, which consists of an {_-shaped lever jointed on a pin and 
having a button-headed end to receive the controlling or opening pressure 
from a person’s hand. Pressure applied to the button-head moves the 
valve-spindle and opens the valve more or less according to the pressure 
applied; but as soon as the pressure is removed, the weight of the water 
and the force of the spring above named close the valve against its seating 
and return the operating mechanism to its original position, The button- 
head moves in an aperture in the front of a case or cover, preferably made 
of metal, containing the apparatus; and such case or cover should be let 
into, and made flush with, a wall. Of course two, three, or more appa- 
ratus can be placed in one case, and the several apertures for outlet-pipes 
and operating button-heads be left therein. 


2255.—Tuomas Bex, of Wishaw, Lanark, N.B., manager, for “Improve- 
ments in apparatus for distilling shale or other bituminous minerals,” 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Sept. 14, 1863. 


This invention relates to improvements in apparatus designed more par- 





rals, and has particularly for its object to facilitate the treatment of large 
quantities of mineral rapidly and economically. 

In carrying out the invention according to one modification, a series of 
what may be termed horizontal edge retorts are arranged side by side, 
but with intermittent spaces, in a building, which is constructed with a 
;| Series of furnaces disposed beneath the front ends of the retorts. The 





| grating into.a space between the two adjacent retorts, and along the 
| bottom of that space beneath a horizontal partition towards the back end, 
whence they return above the partition towards the front end, finally 
entering a horizontal flue, which crosses the tops of the front ends of the 
|| retorts, and conveys the gases from between the several retorts to the 
'!ehimney. Each retort is formed with a mouth and hopper in its top, for 
|| feeding in fresh mineral, and with a door on its front end, whereby to 
|; remove the exhausted materials, whilst the products of distillation pass 
|| off by a pipe at the back end, this pipe communicating with a space in- 
|| side the retort, separated by a perforated vertical partition, through which 
| | the products find their way. A retort, 12 feet long horizontal, by 3 feet 
|| deep, and 9 inches broad internally, or of general similar proportions, is 
|| suitable for carrying out this invention. 
|| 2978,—Zacuanrte JosePx Mercier, of 50, Rue de Longchamp, Chaillot, 
|| Paris, mechanician, for “An improved gas-cock of elastic and con- 
tinuous pressure.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
i] Sept. 17, 1863. 
| This improved gas-cock may be applied to any gas lighting apparatus 





ticularly for the primary distillation of shales and other bituminous mine- | 








Public or private, but is more particularly intended for street-lamps. It 
Prevents any escape of gas by the seat of the cock—escapes which are 


not prevented in the ordinary stop-cock, inasmuch as the oper of the 
screw which fixes the plug to the seat is never regular, the said screw 
loosening either by wear or by the expansion of the metal. Besides this 


improved result, the elastic and continuous pressure which is obtained 
permits the adoption of the balance-lever already known, without fear 
that the weight of the said balance-lever in coming down may not close 
the cock; and the cock, having always and notwithstanding the varia- 
tions of temperature the same pressure, is never hard to turn. 

This gas-cock is composed of the barrel which is pierced with a conical 
hole, called the seat of the plug, entering the seat, and serving to open 
or shut the cock according to the direction in which it is turned. One of 
the ends of the plug carries a balance-lever, so that the cock may be 
opened and shut using a rod or stick, and the lighter of a street-lamp 
will require no ladder. The other end of the plug—and it is this which 
forms the main feature of the invention—passes about an inch beyond 
the seat. This part near the seat, and for about a quarter of an inch, is 
square, but the continuation is cylindrical. The square part receives a 
washer, and on the cylindrical extension is placed a spiral spring. By 
means of a jacket or cap, which is placed over and firmly screwed to the 
end of the extension, the said spiral spring pushes against the washer, 
and tends always to draw the plug in the direction opposed to the 
balance-lever, and this constitutes an elastic and continuous pressure 
always equal. The arrangement of the plug, washer, spiral spring, cap 
which governs the spring, and of the screw which fixes the cap to the 
plug, causes an elastic and continuous pressure which prevents any 
escape of gas. 
2284.—Ricuarp ARcHIBALD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, London, 

for ‘‘ Improvements in taps.’ A communication. Provisional protec- 

tion only obtained. Patent dated Sept. 17, 1863. 

In this invention the liquid issues through numerous small passages in 
the tap, whereby all shock and noise in shutting the tap are avoided. 
This end is effected by means of numerous washers placed side by side, and 
of a circular grating, which is fixed in the tap, and free to play in the cen- 
tral opening. 

2290.—James ALLEN, of Manchester, engineer and brassfounder, for 

‘* Improvements in the construction of valves and cocks, for steam, 

water, gas, and other fluids.” Patent dated Sept. 18, 1863. 

The first part of this invention consists in placing the screw for working 
the valve or cock at the bottom of the spindle, and below the seating, 
thus bringing the screw close to the valve. Second, in the application of 
two valves, one on each side of the seating, and fastening each other. 
The upper valve is worked by a screw in the stuffing-box, and 
the other is furnished with a screw, passing into the spindle of the 
first, or the spindle of the first valve may screw into the second. By 
turning one of the valves round, both valves are brought towards each 
other against the seating, to close the orifice, or they are separated from 
each other to open it. e third part of the invention consists in the 
application of cupped leathers, or other suitable substances, having 
reversed seatings to receive them. The cupped valve is placed on the 
pressure side of the seating, so that when the valve is closed the pressure 
of the water or other fluid expands the leather or other substance. 


2340.—Witu1am Crentson, of Ashton-under-Lyne, gasfitter, for “ Im- 
provements in the construction of pipe-wrenches,’’ Provisional protec- 
tion only obtained. Patent dated Sept. 23, 1863. 

This invention consists in making the upper jaw of pipe-wrenches in one] } 
piece, or fixed to the handle, which is screwed, and furnished with a nut 
to regulate the distance between the upper and the lower jaws. The nut 
is made with an annular recess, into which a projection from the boss of 
the lower jaw enters, so that as the nut is screwed up or down the lower 
jaw is taken with it. The lower jaw is also made with a sliding wedge, 
which binds against the pipe on turning the wrench round for screwing 
up, and which releases the pipe when the wrench is taken back. 


2344.—Epwarp Tuomas Hucues, of 123, Chancery Lane, London, for 
“Improvements in gas-condensers.” A communication from John 
Brunt, and Alexander Renaux, of 13, Rue Gallion, Paris. Provisional 
protection only obtained. Patent dated Sept 23, 1863. 
These improvements consist in a novel construction or arrangement of 
parts, with the view of obtaining a rapid and effective condensation of 
gas for lighting and other purposes. The condenser is composed in the 
abstract of two constitutive parts, one consisting in a series of tubes, and| | 
the other in a jacket or cylinder enveloping the same. These two parts 
are united by head-plates, so that they can be traversed by two separate 
currents of gas or air, having no immediate connexion with each other, 
one of the said currents being made to pass through the tubes, whilst the 
other circulates in the space existing between the exterior of the tubes 
and the inside of the jacket. For the purpose of this invention, one or 
other of these two passages can be used either for the gas or air; and the 


|| fire gases from each furnace pass up by preference through a brickwork | 48 being introduced at an opening into one extremity of the jacket, flows 
| out at the opposite extremity ; whilst the air, entering freely through the 


| base of the apparatus into 


e tubes which are not occupied by the gas, 


| becomes gradually charged with the caloric abondoned by the gas, and 





consequently rises in a constant and rapid current, which can be increased, 
if necessary, by the addition of a chimney. When desirable, this natural 
draught is replaced, either by forcing a current of air in the apparatus at 
its base, or by applying suction to its upper extremity, and thereby ex- 
hausting rapidly the air from the apparatus, creating an artificial draught, 
whick can be increased or diminished at pleasure. 


2347.—Avucustus CottincripGE, of 82, Cheapside, London, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in the manufacture of casks and other receptacles for con- 
taining oil, petroleum, and other liquids.” Patent dated Sept. 23, 
1863. 


This invention consists in the application of layers, strips, veneers, or 
sheets of gutta percha or other substance, to form the internal surface or 
lining of casks, or of separate staves of casks, or other receptacles for con- 
taining liquids, such as oil, petroleum, alcohol, and other volatile liquids, 
such surfaces or linings being rendered capable of removal and preserva- 
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tive of the casks, &c., so as to render them serviceable for future useful 
purposes. 
2372.—Apranam GuizeRvp, of Copenhagan, for “ An improved construc- 
tion of gas-burner.” A communication. Provisional protection only 
obtained. Dated Sept. 26, 1863. 
This invention relates to a novel construction of gas-burner whereby gas 
may be more perfectly, and consequently economically, consumed, than 
by ordinary gas-burners, The invention may be described as consisting 
of two burners set one above the other, and combined in such a manner 
that the supply of gas to the upper burner will be regulated by the lower 
burner. Above an ordinary burner, pierced, say with diagonal holes of a 
given capacity, is placed a tube fitted with a gas-burner cap having, say 3 
saw-cut orifices of superior capacity to the orifices of the lower or covered 
burner, and with the saw cuts inclining so as to cross the jets of flame 
when the gas is burning. The gas supply-chamber thus formed between 
the two burners ensures the regulation of the supply to the upper burner, 
and the crossing of the jets enables the air to enter the flame so as to 
— “ more complete combustion of the gas than has hitherto been 
obtained. 


2374,—Wittram Matam, of Walpole Street, Deptford, Kent, civil 
engineer, and Wiutu1am Tice, of Downham Road, Islington, gas 
engineer, for “Improvements in apparatus for supplying gas to railway- 
carriages and other moving structures, and in apparatus for manu- 
facturing, and holding gas in ships and other vessels, parts of such 
apparatus being also applicable for manufacturing and holding gas 
elsewhere.’’ Patent dated Sept. 26, 1863. 

This apparatus is sc constructed that the gas may be compressed, forced, 
or admitted into it at high pressure, and so regulated as to be consumed 
at the burners at a low or reduced pressure, so that each carriage may 
carry a comparatively large quantity of gas. For this purpose there is 
fixed on the top of the carriage a pipe or series of pipes, which act asa 
holder or receiver of compressed or high-pressure gas, and from this pipe 
or series of pipes the gas, having its passage controlled by a spring-valve 
or other similar appliance, is carried through a regulator to the burners, 
to which it is delivered at a reduced or low pressure. The pipe which 
conveys the gas from the reservoir or holder pipe to the burners opens, 
before reaching the regulator, into a chamber in which the gas expands, 
and whence it passes through the regulator to the burners. Gas is pumped 
or admitted into the reservoir or holder pipe in sufficient quantity to 
serve for a desired distance, and is thus carried in a comparatively small 
space. 

The reseryoir-pipe is by preference laid along the edges of the roof of 
the carriage. The pressure being reduced as explained, the gas reaches 
the burner in a fit condition for cumbustion. 

An improved regulator which is sometimes used consists of two conical 
valves on one stem, which stem also carries a partially or wholly flexible 
diaphragm, on which a spring or springs press. 

The invention next relates to an improved retort. In this retort or its 
upper part is a channel, tubular way, or passage, extending from the front 
towards the back of the retort nearly from end to end thereof, and sloping 
slightly towards the back. This way or passage forms a communication 
between the ascension-pipe and the interior of the retort, for which pur- 
pose it communicates at one end with the ascension-pipe and the other 
end leads into the interior of the retort, so that the gas generated in the 
holder is forced to pass into and through the said passage before escaping 
into the ascension-pipe, whereby all the gas is brought into and through 
the hottest part of the retort, and tarry or other materials are prevented 

from falling to the bottom of the mouthpiece. 

The improvements in apparatus for manufacturing and holding gas 

when for use on ships or other vessels have for their object to prevent the 

lurching or motion of the vessel from interfering with the working of the 

apparatus. For this purpose recesses or chambers are formed in the 

under part of the hydraulic main at or immediately under the parts at 

which the ends of the ascension-pipes, or rather the dip-pipes, which form 
@ continuation of or lead from the ascension-pipes, enter the main, and 

the lower ends of such pipes are carried or prolonged into these chambers 

or recesses, of which there is one for each such pipe, so that each pipe 

dips and opens into such a chamber or recess instead of into the body of 
the main, whereby the ends of the pipes are kept submerged and 

the tarry and other liquids retained in the recesses even when the 

vessel rolls, 

In respect of gasholders the cylinder is steadied in its descent by fixing 
thereto catches or teeth guided by rollers, and working into racks formed 

on the pillars or standards of the frame of the holders. When the cylinder 

is to rise, these catches are disengaged from the racks. This may be done 

by a hand-lever working crank-arms connected with the catches, or a 

proper transmission of gas is effected by a fan, screw, or wheel, driven by 

clockwork or otherwise, and fitted in a box or chamber formed in the 

outlet from the holder, so that the gas may be duly propelled thence. 

Gasholders are also constructed of a flexible or partially flexible vessel 

working in a close or air-tight casing or chamber, mounted when for use 

at sea on pivots or trunnions, or on a ball and socket or universal! joint, 

from which casing or chamber noxious emanations or escapes of gas are 

carried off through a flexible telescopic or other tube to any desirable 

part. 

2381.—Wituiam Epwarp Gepcer, of 11, Wellington Street, Strand, 

London, for “Improved apparatus for heating by means of illu- 

minating gas.” A communication. Provisional protection only 

obtained. Dated Dec. 28, 1868. 

The object of this invention is to provide a means of using, at pleasure, 

any gaslight as a heating appardtus, when from want of space or any 

other reason a gas-stove cannot be used. 

For this purpose a chimney of opaque glass, metal, porcelain, fire-clay, 

or other suitable material is used to conduct, and, at the same time, to 

intercept the light. This chimney lodges in the usual metal rim of the 

burner like an ordinary gas-chimney ; but in lieu of the ordinary shade- 

bell, one made of fire-clay metal or other analagous material, without 








opening at the top, is used, its mission being to concentrate and spread the 
heat. The dimensions of this shade-bell or cowl will be met ee ac- 





cording to the locality in which the apparatus isemployed. The ordinary 
smoke-plate or bell is not dispensed with, but is suspended within the 
fire-clay shade over the chimney. This arrangement may be applied to 
every description of gaslight, as the"shade or cowl and the opaque 
chimney may be made of any form. 


2383.—Joun Batxey, turret-clock manufacturer, Salford, Gzorcz W11- 
L1aM Buake, agent, of Manchester, and Wiitram Henry Barey, 
turret-clock manufacturer, Salford, for ‘Improvements in apparatus 
for regulating and indicating the flow and pressure of liquids and 
fuids.” Patent dated Sept. 28, 1863. 
This invention consists in constructing the tubes used in Bourdon’s steam- 
pressure gauges, barometers, and other apparatus, of a combination of 
steel and brass, either in two portions, one side of the tube in brass and 
the other side in steel, or by fixing a steel band against one side of a brass 
tube. By these means there is obtained a greater deviation of shape in 
the tubes when subject to pressure or acted upon by heat. 
Instead of ordinary brass for these tubes an alloy is used, composed as 
follows—270 parts of copper, 10 parts of aluminium, and 90 parts of zinc. 
These tubes are applicable to regulate dampers, ventilators, pressure 
and vacuum guages, steam-traps, pyrometers, and of indicators acted 
upon by temperature or pressure, the construction differing only in the 
attaching of the parts required in the several kinds of apparatus to the 
combined metal tubes. 


2392.—Prrer Lieweiun, Joun Liewettm, and Jonn WaAnkKLYN 
James, all of Bristol, brassfounders, for “ Improvements in water- 
closets.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Sept. 29, 1863. 
This invention consists in actuating the valve for discharging the con- 
tents of the closet by means of a spiral slot-worm or screw-thread, car- 
ried by a rotating spindle and acting upon a tail-piece or short projecting 
arm on the axis of the valve. 
2395.—Hzwry Epwarp Sxinner, of Shadwell, London, for “ A conical | 
packing for taps.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated | 
Sept. 30, 1863. 
This invention has reference to the manufacture and employment of a 
conical pad or packing, formed of paper, leather, gutta percha, or other 
similar suitable material for placing upon the spigot end of taps, to enable | 
the same to be secured more firmly within the barrel or vessel and thereby 
prevent any waste by leakage. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


694.—Grorce FrepErick CHANTRELL, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, furnace engineer, and JEAN Reymonp, of Richmond Hill, near 
Liverpool, aforesaid, for ‘‘ Improvements applicable to chimney tops and | 
ventilators, and in the manufacture.thereof.” March 18, 1864. 

708.—Epwarp Borrows, of Sutton, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 
engineer, for ‘* Improvements in pumps for lifting or moving liquids.” 
March 21, 1864. 

739,—Freperick TyERMAn, of 38, Gracechurch Street, in the City of 
London, architect and surveyor, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus to be 
used in combination with parts of gas and lamp fittings.” March 23, 
1864, 

746.—Samvuet Bark, of Cranford Street, Smethwick, in the co. of Staf- 
ford, gas-fitter, Tuomas Arrwoop, of Windmill Lane, Smethwick, 
aforesaid, engineer, and James Davin Rosrson, of Talbot Street, 
Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, tile smith, for “‘ Certain improve- 
ments in slides for gaseliers, as also in the means of regulating or stopping 
the flow of gas, parts of which improvements are also applicable to chandi 
ers, where oil, camphine, or other inflammable liquids are used for illu- 
mination.” March 24, 1864. 

751.—Isaac Barnes, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, glass chan- 
delier and gas-globe manufacturer, for ‘‘ Jnprovements in or additions 
to gaseliers and gas-brackets.”” March 24, 1864. 

755.—Vicror Dusoura, M.D., of Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany, for 
“ Improvements in gas-burners.” March 26, 1864. 

801.—James Grorcr Beckton, of Whitby, in the co. of York, C.E., 
for ‘* Improvements in engines or machinery for forcing, blowing, or ex- 
hausting air, or other gaseous fluids.” March 31, 1864. 

806.—Ricuarp ARcHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for “‘ Improvements in gas generating apparatus.”’ . A com- 
munication. March 31, 1864. 














GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


592.—Epwarp Bisnop, of Headingley, near Leeds, in the co. of York, 
M.D., and Wiiu1am Barney, of Halifax, also in the co. of York, 
engineer, for ‘* Improved means and apparatus for evaporating the water 
contained in fecal or excrementitious matter.” March 9, 1864. 

612.—Freperick Watton, of Staines, in the co. of Middlesex, for 
* Improvements in machinery for raising water and other liquids.” 
March 10, 1864. 

615.—Witt1am Renwick Bownircn, of St. Andrew's, Wakefield, in the 
co. of York, clerk, for “‘ Improvements in regulating the flow of gas in 
railway and other carriages, and in apparatus employed to regulate the 
flow of gas in such railway and other carriages, part of such improve- 
ments being applicable to the regulation of gas supplied to stationary 
lights.” March 11, 1864. 

664.—Roxzerr Hott, of Little Lever, near Bolton, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, terra-cotta manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufac. 
ture of hoods for ventilators.” March 16, 1864. 

739.—Freperick TYERMAN, of 38, Gracechurch Street, in the City of 
London, architect and surveyor, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus to be 

, used in combination with parts of gas and lamp fittings.” March 23, 
1864. 
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NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


2812.—Anprew Crate, of Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, in the co. of Chester, 
engineer, for “ Improvements in distilling hydrocarbons from coal, shale, 
and other bituminous substances, and in apparatus employed for that 
purpose.” Nov. 12, 1863. 

2886.—Wruu1am Matriev Wiiu1ams, of Oak Alyn, near Wrexham, in 
the co. of Denbigh, manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 

:. the distillation of coal or peat, and such other substances as are or may 
be used for the manufacture of solid and liquid volatile hydrocarbons, or 
for the manufacture of the said hydrocarbons and coke.” Nov. 18, 
1863, 


2973,—James Srumonps, of Holland Street, Clapham Road, in the co. of 
Surrey, plumber, for “ Improvements in stink-traps for water-closets, 
sinks, and other purposes.” Nov. 26, 1863. 

2975.—Jzan Napat, of 14, Brooke’s Market, Brooke Street, Holborn, in 
the City of London, for “ Improvements in apparatus for raising and 
Sorcing fluids.” Nov. 26, 1863. 

2981.—F reperic Pace, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, bank 
accountant, for ‘‘ Improvements in furnaces and apparatus for the manu- 
facture of volatile hydrocarbons, which improvements are also in part 
applicable to furnaces, and apparatus for the manufacture of illuminating 
gas.” Nov. 27, 1863, 

3015.—Wir11am Cuarkx, of 58, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for ““ Improvements in apparatus for lighting and heating.’’ A com- 
munication, Dec. 1, 1863. 

104.—Jamezs Renniz, of Birmingham, 
turer, for “‘ Improvements in the uf e 
other apparatus employed in distributing light.” 


Warwick, manufac- 
deliers, lamps, and 
Jan. 14, 1864. 


in the co. of 
at ab 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 


630.—€uartes Gammon, “ Improvements in the mode of forming ven- 
tilators.”” March 14, 1861. 

635.—Grorce Simmons, “ Improvements in apparatus for making con- 
nexions with gas and water mains.” March 14, 1861. 

663.—Joun INGHAM Taytor, “ Improvements in apparatus for the 
manufacture of gas from coal, oil, or oleaginous substances, and other 
purposes.” March 16, 1861. 

681.—Micuart Henry, “ Improvements in furnaces in which combustion 
ts carried on for obtaining gases or gaseous products to be usefully 
applied.” A communication. March 18, 1861. 

707.—Maxre Antotn Francois Mennons, “ Improvements in gas stop- 
cocks.””’ Acommunication, March 21, 1861. 








Parliamentary intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Before Mr. Loncrietp, Chairman ; and Messrs. FELLOWES, SALOMONS, 
CLIFFORD, and MorRIsoN.) 


WREXHAM WATER BILL. 
TuHurspAy, Marcu 3. 


Mr. Hore Scott, Q.C., Mr. VenaBues, and Mr. Wetssy, appeared for 
| the promoters, &c.; Mr. MeREwETHER, Q.C., and Mr. Locu, Q.C., for the 
Wrexham Local Board, and other petitioners. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said this was a bill for the better supplying of the 
Borough of Wrexham and the neighbourhood thereof with water, and for 
other purposes. The town of Wrexham was situated in Denbighshire, and 
with the borough contained a population of 7516 people at the last census. 
It obtained its municipal charter in 1857, and the Local Government Act 
in 1859. That Act was the successor of the Public Health Act, and con- 
tained similar powers for draining and cleansing towns. Under those 
powers, some 9600 yards of sewers were in course of construction, and the 
total sewerage intended would be about 11,000 yards. The town itself was 
on the main line of the railway from Shrewsbury to Chester. It was on 
the East Denbighshire coal-measures; and a brook ran through the town. 
The position of the town gave it considerable advantage, and it might be 
called a “rising” town. The brook, dividing the town into two parts, con- 
stituted, until very recently, the main sewer, and also performed the part 
of a supply-brook for water. The water was taken from it and returned 
to it. There was one public well and there were two or three public pumps; 
these were the whole public sources of supply available for the population 
of Wrexham. The private wells would be spoken to by the witnesses, but 
they were not numerous. As regarded the public question, there were at 
this time no means whatever of flushing the new sewers when they were 
made. They would, without a proper supply of water, become so many 
cesspools. ith regard to the sources of private supply, when they came 
to be dealt with in a more extended form, for trade purposes, there was a 
very great deficiency. The staple trade of the town was brewing, for which 
there was a great lack of water. The medical men had complained, and 
efforts had been made to compel a private domestic water supply under 
the Public Health Act; but inasmuch as private individuals could not be 
compelled to find water as well as to use it when found, those prosecutions 
failed. This state of things, as might be supposed, had led to very serious 
consideration in Wrexham as to what should be done, and the introduction 
of the sewers had, of course, aggravated the pressure of the question, while, on 
the other hand, the mining operations in the neighbourhood had shown the 
inhabitants that, if they did not obtain their present scheme, they would 
probably find no water pure enough to be tl in the town. In 1861 or 
1862 a scheme, generally similar to the present, was brought before Parlia- 
ment, but there was an opposition on the part of several landowners, one 
millowner, and some ratepayers, objecting to compulsory taxation, and 
that opposition defeated the bill on Standing Orders. That bill was pro- 
moted by a company like the present. It proposed a scheme for pumping 
water from under the town, and the objections to it were that the wells 














would have had to be sunk in the coal-measures, and that those coal-mea- 
sures were now let to a new company with very extensive capital, who 
proposed to sink a shaft 350 yards deep. The present company looked to 
gravitation to obtain a pure supply at some distance from the town. The 
water was to be derived from the only sufficient stream in the neigh- 
bourhood which was yet uncontaminated by mining operations, and the 
course of the pipes was to be exclusively along public roads. There was, 
in fact, very slight interference with private property, not extending, in the 
whole, to above 2 acres of land, which would | be required for the con- 
struction of the reservoirs, and an interference not objected to by any 
landowner. The est#mate for the whole works was £15,000. The works 
comprised a dam, across a stream called the Pentre-bychan Stream, with 
main-pipes, service and supply pipes, and filter-beds. He had said, and 
could not say it too often, that delay would be extremely dangerous. 
They were attacked by their opponents as intending to supply themselves 
with water contaminated by lead, and therefore dangerous to life. They 
were perfectly well satisfied that was not the case as regarded the water 
they sought to introduce; but they were not satisfied that that would con- 
tinue to be the case with regard to that stream if mining operations should 
be continued in the neighbourhood, unless, as was usual in water compa- 
nies, they acquired powers to prevent the fouling of streams devoted to the 
use of the public. The promoters were a company, and for this reason— 
because the community had a divided mind not upon this question only, 
but upon nearly every question. There was a considerable number of small 
cottage-holders in the town, and their objection to anything like employing 
a rate for municipal purposes connected with water was very considerable. 
A public measure, therefore, emanating from the corporation was quite out 
of the question, and Wrexham must go without water unless a company 
was prepared to supply it. However, a very large number of the corpora- 


tion individually were subscribers to it; in fact, the promoters were among | 


the foremost men in Wrexham. The only land they sought to acquire by 
compulsion was for the construction of filter-beds and reservoirs on the 
property of Mr. Fitzhugh. There were four petitions against the bill—one 
from Mr. Fitzhugh, in respect of his land, and the abstraction of water as 
affecting the irrigation of that land; one from Mr. Yorke and his lessee at 
the King’s Mills, involving a question of water right; one from the Local 
Government Board; and another from a certain number of inhabitants. 
There was a matter of principle on which he must take the decision of the 
committee—namely, whether, according to the Standing Orders, they would 
hear the local board; and assuming they would hear them, whether they 
would also hear the inhabitants pro forma. The petition of the local board 
or the corporation was, in fact, the petition of the minority; a considerable 


number of the corporation being interested in the new company, from a |’ 


feeling of delicacy withdrew from the discussion of the Town Council, and 
allowed the minority to prepare, seal, and present a petition against the bill. 

The Cuarrman said the petition of the inhabitants and that of the local 
board were the same. The committee clearly had a discretion in the matter, 
and they considered the words of the Act would give them power to hear 
both parties. In such a case as the present, however, they would only be 
prepared to hear one. : 

Mr. Hore Scorr said, with regard to the general allegations of the peti- 
tions, they were all against the preamble. The first allegation was denying 
the necessity for any further water supply; the second was denying the 
quality of the water; and the third asse that it was insufficient in quan- 
tity. With regard to the quality, he would produce an analysis, made by a 
very competent gentleman, of the water from that source; and they would 


| find from his evidence that the allegations that the water was tainted by 


lead, either in streams running from mines or by the washings of the lead, 
could not be maintained. The Ordnance map would show that the Pentre- 
bychan Stream rose upon the east side of what were called the Minera 


| Hills, while on the west side of those hills there was limestone with lead in| 
| it, and the washings upon the west side no doubt made the brook, called 


the Minera Stream, deadly. On the east side of the Minera Mountain there 
were no mines discharging water towards the Pentre-bychan Brook, with 
the single exception he was about to mention. There was an old level, with 
a very poetical name, called the Gomerian level, which had been abandoned 
as a failure about 20 years. Down that Gomerian level a small quantity of 
water flowed, in which an almost infinitesimal trace of lead could be per- 
ceived, but so small in itself that, flowing into the Pentre-bychan Stream, 
it became absolutely lost to the finest analysis before it reached the point 
where the company propose to take the water. Had it been otherwise it 
would have been perfectly easy for them to provide means of chemical 
filtration, but no precautions of the kind were necessary. If this bill passed, 
no increase of fouling the brook could possibly take place; if it should not 
pass, the working mines in that neighbourh ight destroy the last avail- 
able source for a gravitation supply. Gauging showed that sufficient water 
could be obtained from this source for the supply of 20,000 people instead 
of 5000, allowing each person 20 gallons a day. 
Mr. Hugh Davies, examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 

I am borough surveyor of Wrexham. I occupy a flour-mill, a little below 
King’s Mill, and supplied by the same water. The population is 7516. The 
number of houses is 1619; 203 have pumps, leaving 1412 without pumps or 
any supply on the premises. There is one common public hand-pump. 
The public are allowed, or suffered to go to 55 private pumps. There is 
one public well with awery good supply of water. There are two other 
little wells, one used by the gas-works, and the other of very little use. 
There is a little brook running through the town, but it has been used as a 
sewer. The poorer people use that water. We are constructing sewers at 
an outlay ot £8000, but have no means of obtaining water to flush them. 
Some are already in use, and are offensive from the want of water to flush 
them. Legal remedies have been tried to make the cottage-holders sink for 
water, but it was held they could not be compelled to do so, The water we 
have at present is hard. We have no fire-mains. I am inspector of build- 
ings, and have known very destructive fires in consequence of want of 
water. We have slaughter-houses in the town, and a small stream near 
them, but it is dry in summer. There are very few water-closets in the 
town. The Great Western station has only one common hand-pump. The 
main-gauge at Wrexham is estimated at about 36 inches. I think a 
supply of water by gravitation more desirable than by pumping. The 
town is situated on the coal-measures, and they are working the coal 
nearer to the town every day. A large colliery is being established near 
the town, proposing to sink a shaft of 350 yards. I have known many 
people in the town try to get water. From what I can learn I estimate 
the annual expense of obtaining water at present in Wrexham at £1700. 
That is for the town. The borough is much larger than the town. | 
examined the streams with regard to water supply in 1862, and made a 
report to the local board. The town brook is a very small stream, and is 
very much fouled by the sewage. There are extensive collieries and iron- 
works on the brook at Southsea, and the result of that is that there 1s 4 
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deposit of iron in the stream. It is also used to steam the coal, which | 
colons and fouls it. The lead-mines and collieries have much increased in | 
| the neighbourhood of late. The effect of that has been to increase the 
volume of the streams. I cannot point out any other stream but the | 
| Pentre-bychan Brook that is availuble for water supply. When our sewers | 
‘are flushed by the water, the outfall will be below the town, and the water | 
will pass over King’s Mill. My own mill is at some distance below King’s | 
I have found an increased supply, and attribute it to the pumping 
, and drawings of the mines. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: Mr. Rawlinson recommended in the first | 
‘instance pumping. He hinted that water could be collected to answer every 
| purpose. Mr. Rawlinson was aware to a certain extent of the existence of 
|the mines. Wrexham stands on coal-beds and not on sandstone. By the 
| geological map, Wrexham is described as standing on the old red sandstone, 
| but it is not the fact to my knowledge. Red sandstone crops up at King’s 
Mill, but no nearer. Coal is found within 30 or 40 yards of the surface at 
| Wrexham. My opinion is in favour of gravitation, because it would give 
better and cheaper water. I think, to make any scheme perfect, all the 
| inhabitants should be supplied by gravitation. It would simplify and | 
|cheapen the supply. In 1861 or 1862 there was a scheme before Parliament | 
| for taking the water below the junction of this Pentre-bychan Brook with 
|another brook. We change the point at which we take the water to avoid 
the water coming from the collieries. The water we desire to avoid does 
'not supply the village of Rhos. It is supplied by springs. I know the 
| Pentre-bychan Stream. The Bersham Stream drains the mines on the 
other side of the Minera Hills. The lead in that stream has poisoned the | 
| fish. The mountains are full of lead. The working of those mines has | 
| given rise to the prosperity of the place. The Gomerian level points right 
in the direction of the Pool Park lead-mines. I am not aware that there 
are at present lead-mines working which would drain into the Gomerian 
level. No lead has been found in themines. The town stands on irregular 
ground. In some places the wells are 14 yards deep, and in others only 
5 yards. If there was a better supply of water the local board could com- 
pel the inhabitants to build water-closets. It may be the local board should 
have the power of supplying the water entrusted to it. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, examined by Mr. Wetspy. 

I have lived in Wrexham 32 years. I am a brewer and a member of the 
corporation. I carry on a malting business, and am also a wine and spirit 
merchant. We suffer very much from want of water. I have been obliged 
to enlarge my pumps and wells at a cost of about £500. It is probable 
that, if we do not get this present scheme, we shall not get any other sup- 
ply of water. I have been unable to extend my business on account of the 
deficiency of water. The corporate body are so divided, that I do not think 
they will ever bring in a scheme like the present. This scheme is taken 
up by some of the members of the corporation. I have some share in it. 
The scheme is taken up by the majority of the respectable inhabitants in 
the town. The want of water has been much felt in the town for mercan- 
tile and sanitary purposes. ‘The shareholders take it up pay for the 
public advantage. know the Pentre-bychan Brook; | have frequently 
tasted the water, which is very good. ’ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: There is not half of the Town Council 
opposing the measure. There are 16 in the corporation, and only 6 are | 
against this bill; 6 of the 10 are directors, and take part in this scheme. 


Dr. Davies, examined by Mr. VENABLES. 

I am a medical practitioner at Wrexham. I have charge of part of the 
town under the Poor Law Board. Mr. Dickenson, who has charge of the 
other half, is favourable to this scheme; but he is not here, on account of | 
illness. I find the exhalations from the sewers very offensive, and there | 
has been more illness in Wrexham during the last three months than at | 
any previous time since I have been there. The illnesses have been such 
as might arise from the existence of unflushed sewers—malignant scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, and typhoid pneumonia, such as I have never seen 
before. Our death rate is above the average. 1 obtain my water from the 
public pumps, as my own pump is dry. I ama shareholder of the com- 
pany, and have taken it up purely to get water, and not as a commercial | 

| 





speculation. I have seen the analysis of the water made by Dr. Medlock, 
and he thinks the water is good for use, as far as he can judge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: The season for the last three months 
has been generally unhealthy, I have not tasted the water myself. I can- 
not say that I know the brook. 

Mr. Peter Walker, examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 

Iam an alderman and brewer. I am not able to brew the full quantity 
I could otherwise brew, from want of water. I sank a well 19 yards for 
water, and had to clean it out every two or three months. All this would 
have been saved if we had had water-works. I do not know anything of 
this particular scheme. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Merewertuer: I should deprecate bad water as 
much as having so much trouble with any well. 


Mr. Kyrk, examined by Mr. VENABLES. 

I am a landowner and have been interested in lead-mines. I believe the 
town to be on the coal-measures. I do not know any sandstone nearer 
than a mile. Iam a partner in the company sinking the 350-yards shaft. 
That is about one mile from the town. There is a spring within a few 
hundred yards of the shaft. The spring is the head of the town well; it 
will affect that materially. 1 do not know of any other brook but Pentre- 
bychan from which a supply of good water could be obtained. I have 
examined the water from the Gomerian level, and believe it is perfectly 

ure and good. There is no lead in the Gomerian level. I know Pool 

ark,and know no lead has been found within the drainage of the Gomerian 
level. The Minera Company discharge all their washings on the other side 
of the hill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MerEwetruErR: They are trying for lead on the 
Gomerian level. 

Mr. John Brough, examined by Mr. WELSBY. _ 

I am surveyor of the turnpike-road along which the water-pipes are pro- 
posed to be laid. I live near the Pentre-bychan Brook, and drink the 
water. Neither my family nor myself have in any way suffered from using 
it. I have never known the henok dry. I have never had any suspicion of 
any taint of lead in the stream. There are plenty of trout in the stream, 
There are a good many springs on the side of the mountain which might 
be tapped, and would - enhance the volume of the stream. 

Cross-examined by Mr. , Aeremerodang I should never have drunk the 
Bersham Brook water. 

Mr. Thomas Rymer, examined by Mr. VENABLES. 

Iam a solicitor, practising at Wrexham, and reside at Bronwylfa Abbey, 

I have lived there 17 years, 





and for more than 12 years used the brook. I then sank a pump in the, 
ard, because the servant complained of the trouble of fetching the water. 
he water of the brook is perfectly good and wholesome. 1 have never 





| acres of land from him, for which money will compensate. 


| ceeded in finding lead in it, but only a small quantity. 


known it dry. The water is as low now nearly as it was during the driest 
time last summer. The gauging taken will, therefore, be a very fair average. 
There will be plenty of water for Wrexham. I have a sample of water 
taken from the river on Monday last, and also from one of the springs from 
which it derives its water. There is no lead in it, to my knowledge. ' This 
is a fair specimen of the water that would be supplied to the town. Mr. 
Meredith uses the same water. I know King’s Mill, and the stream working 


| the mill. The large river will not be affected by this scheme above the 
| point where the Pentre-bychan Brook comes in. 


I do not know any other 
stream available for the purpose of water supply. If the colliery operations 
go on round Wrexam, I do not think water could be pumped from under 
the town. 

Dr. Henry Medlock, examined by Mr. VeNnaBies. 

I am doctor of physic, and have had considerable experience in the ana- 
lysis of water. I obtained some of the water, and analyzed it by the usual 
tests. It is a good and wholesome water, without the slightest trace of lead. 
It is a singularly pure water. 

Cross-examined Mr. MerEwetuer: I tested it for lead in the usual 
manner, by hydrochloric acid, and did not find the least trace. 


— Wyatt, Esq., C.E., examined by Mr. Wetspy. 

I have had great experience in water-works, and am engineer for this 
scheme. This is the simplest scheme and the only scheme in the locality 
that can supply pure water to Wrexham. Pumping would be a creat deal 
more expensive. To the west of the town are the Minera Hills, and the 
water runs from the hills to the town. The town brook, which comes out 
of the hills, would be totally unsuitable. I did not see a stream in the 
neighbourhood fit for supplying the town. I gave Dr. Medlock the water, 
and took it from the spot where we propose to put in our supply-pipe. 
150,000 gallons would be sufficient to provide for the present population, 
but with the works we propose to make we could supply 20,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Meredith consents to our putting up one dam. We take the pipe along 
the turnpike-road with the consent of all persons. We shall want about 2 
or 3 acres for one storeage-reservoir. We propose to make a storeage for 
about 750,000 gallons. We shall do Mr. Fitzhugh no harm, only taking 2 or 3 
he gravitation 
will be sufficient to send the water to the top of all the houses. My esti- 
mate is £15,000, which I consider more than sufficient. The supply of 
water ought to be got in the present year, as the mining operations are 
getting so extensive that they may in a short time affect all the streams. 
No damage will be done to Mr. Yorke. If any damage is done to him, he 
will be able to obtain compensation under the Act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MEREWETHER: My estimate for the reservoir is 
nearly £3000; £2500 is definitely for it, and then we have some con- 
tingencies. 

Re-examined by Mr. VenaBtes: The water used for the sewers of the 
— could be taken back to the stream in time for it to go over King’s 

ill. 

Mr. MEKEWETHER then addressed the committee in opposition to the 
bill. He said he represented two classes of petitioners, whose interests 
were not quite identical. The one was the local board, who could have, 
of course, no personal motive in the matter, and had apprehensions about 
the scheme which they thought well founded. The other class were the 
landowners, who had their personal grievance as to the abstraction of the 
water which they used. The local board were as interested, and rather 
more interested, than anybody else, in Wrexham being well supplied; they 
had undertaken a system of sewerage now nearly complete; they were 
sensible that an additional supply of water was necessary for Wrexham, 
but their apprehension was that by too great precipitation the promoters 
were bringing forward a thing which was certain to break down, for the 
following reasons: They knew that the Wrexham Brook, before the deve- 


; lopment of the lead-works in that district, contained water as pellucid as 


that of the Pentre-bychan, and as highly spoken of. They knew it since 
the working of the lead-mines, and knew that neither man could drink it 
nor fish live in it. It was at one time water which was potable, and in 
which a trout cold reside with comfort; now they knew that to drink of it 
would be fatal, and that the fish had died. His clients had = a 

suc- 


| chemist to test the water in the Pentre-bychan Stream, and he 


His clients ad- 
mitted that there had not been much working in the Gomerian level, but 
they knew that that working was daily extending; and, when the mines 
were in full operation, the washings would go down into the Pentre-bychan, 


| which was the natural watercourse of the district. The effect would be the 


same as they had seen with the Wrexham Brook. Even though the company 
acquired the right to the Pentre-bychan Brook, they could not prevent the 
mining companies pouring refuse water into it, being a natural watercourse. 
The local board had consulted Mr. Rawlinson, and did not believe a pumping 
scheme to be impossible. Besides the local board opposition, it would be 
found that the 7 of the rateable ge backed their opinion. As 
to the opposition of Mr. Fitzhugh and Mr. Yorke, though he (Mr. Mere- 
wether) had been in many err cases, he could safely assert that 
he did not recollect any case in which there was so serious a disturbance 
of water rights in which the engineer had not provided a compensation- 
reservoir. The landowners whose property was situate along the stream 
used the water not merely for mill purposes, but for the pu of culti- 
vation and rearing stock. One of them had said that he could not go on 
occupying his farm, which was a dairy-farm, if the quantity of water was 
diminished, and that the proposed scheme would injure him very much. 
If the scheme was proved to be a good scheme, the local board were open 
to conviction, and would go home content At present, they were not con- 
vinced that it was a good scheme, and therefore asked the committee to 
throw it out, and to give time for the full operation of their sewerage and 
for the consideration of that which they considered a better scheme for the 
supply of water. The landowners and millowners also asked that their 
rights might be taken into consideration. There would doubtless be a con- 
flict of evidence as to the quality of the water, but it would be for the com- 
mittee to decide. 
Mr. Henry Dennis, examined by Mr. Locu. 

I live near Wrexham, and occupy land as a farmer. I am engaged in 
mining operations and also as a manager for others. I know the Pentre- 
bychan Brook. The quantity of water coming out of the Gomerian level 
is 80,000 gallons in the 24 hours. The Gomerian are working lead-mines. 
I am connected with the management and ama shareholder. We expect 
to get a great deal of lead—as much lead as is being obtained from the 
Minera mines. A company has been formed for working the South Minera 
district; the shares are selling at 75 per cent. premium. The names that 
appear in that company are very eminent names in that part of the country. 

he company has been established from two years to two and a half years. 
Another company has been formed to work the Wynnstay lead-mines. 
These people expect to raise lead on the south side of the mountain. 
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They expect to enjoy the advantages of the watercourses to carry off 
the washings from the lead mines. We are getting some lead from the 
Gomerian, but only in very small quantities,as we are not going to -work 
the lead till we have won it. The companies that have been so prosperous 
were nearly 4 years before they obtained their lead. We expect to get lead in 
sufficient quantities to be worked from the Gomerian level in about eight 
months. The North Minera Company paid a dividend last year of 125 per cent. 
The Minera Stream is strongly impregnated with lead. The 80,000 gallons 
from the Gomerian level constitutes a proportion of about one-fourth of the 
Pentre-bychan Brook. I made that observation on Saturday last. If they take 
this water for Wrexham it will injure me to the extent of £30 or £40 a year. 
I shall not have water for irrigating purposes. The other farms would 
suffer in the same way: they have not any other means of watering their 
cattle. I saw the stream last summer. One week part of it had no water 
in it atall. The supply is generally very low in summer, but the river is 
subject to floods. The stream is supplied, excepting what comes from the 
Gomerian level, from the surface-water of the country. There is a miller, 
higher up the stream, who has power to impound the water, and he does so 
in the summer, very much to our annoyance. The Nant-y-ffryth Stream 
would serve the purposes of Wrexham better than the present scheme. 

Cross-emamined by Mr. Venastes: There is not a mountain between 
the Nant-y-ffryth Stream and Wrexham; it is on the mountain. I believe 
it goes off to the east. I should think it must be 600 feet above Wrexham, 
and it is wholly uncontaminated. As the Pentre-bychan is sometimes dry, 
it might not be much loss to the mills, but they have the advantage of 
impounding the water during the floods. When the brook is impregnated 
with lead washings, we shall have to look somewhere else for the water for 
our cattle. We do not drink it now though our cattle do. We have not 
found any millstone grit on the Gomerian level. I believe those workings 
were started 25 years ago. We have been driving the level for 3} years, 
and feel sure we shall get lead. We keep six men on day and night. If 
the companies are disallowed the use of the stream for their washings it 
will put a stop to the workings. The water out of the Gomerian level is 
foul at present. I should not like to drink it. 

By the Commirree: We are driving those levels in limestone now; we 
never find minerals in the millstone grit, 





Frimay, Marcu 4. 

The CHarrMan said that the committee did not wish for further evidence 
as to the existence of lead in the Gomerian level. They were satisfied that 
the level would not be worked, unless there was u probability of the 
existence of lead there. 

— Stileman, Esq., examined by Mr. Locu. 

I am a civil engineer, and have been employed to inspect the locality 
where the works are to be made. The scheme proposed will be quite in- 
adequate to supply such a town as Wrexham. ‘There is no provision for 
an impounding-reservoir which is absolutely necessary. At times the 
stream partakes of the character of a mountain torrent, and at other times, 
it is almost without water. A reservoir capable of containing 120 days 
supply ought to be provided, to ensure a constant supply of water. There 
are to be two small filter-beds, and a reservoir capable of holding 750,000 
gallons; and for the population of Wrexham, which is estimated at 8000, 
that would be only 5 days supply. That is all the storeage which is pro- 
posed by this bill. If I had to supply only the brewers of Wrexham and 
the railway-station, I candidly confess that I should have a larger storeage, 
even independently of that necessary for the private consumption. On the 
| land the promoters propose to take, the largest possible reservoir they can 
| make is one holding 6 million gallons, or 8 days supply for the 15,000 peo- 
|| ple contemplated in future by this bill. That would be perfectly inade- 
|| quate; £15,000 would do for all the works increased in the manner I have 
|| stated, but that extension would not suffice for the wants of an increasing 
|population. My impression is that, as the mining operations are advanced, 
| the water will percolate into the mines, and be diverted entirely from the 

natural stream. I gauged the water coming from the Gomerian level, and 
‘ound there were 90,000 gallons of water in 24 hours, That is more than 
110 per cent. of the Pentre-bychan Stream. I also went to the Nant-y-firyth 
| Brook; it is separate from all mining operations, and its volume is double 
| that of the Pentre-bychan. I know of no mountain interposing between it 
and Wrexham. It is on a hill, and affords facilities for making a reservoir. 
Cross-examined by Mr. VeNaBLEs: When I said that the floods, after 
they had subsided, left the brook almost dry, I spoke from my knowledge 
| of mountain torrents generally, and not from my knowledge of this parti- 
cular stream. I gauged the Pentre-bychan at the weir, a little above where 
it is proposed to take the water for these works. My impression is that, as 
the mining operations are extended, the water flowing from the levels will 
penetrate the fissures in the rocks, and be lost to the parent brook. No 
doubt the drainage-area of your schemes includes the surface of the Pool 
Park lead-mines. A portion of the water from that part certainly must 
| come into the Pentre-bychan, and it is well known that mining operations 
tap the surface. There are no lead-mines on that side of the hill where the 
Nant-y-firyth is situated. That brook runs north-east. I have not com- 
pared the drainage-areas of the —— and the Pentre-bychan. The 
distance from the Nant-y-ffryth to Wrexham is 6} miles. I should have 
pipes for that distance, but I would undertake to make the works for what 
1s asked for the present scheme. The works for the Nant-y-firyth would 
certainly have to go through private property. I should not make filter- 
beds, believe that the Nant-y-firyth water is a softer and better water 
than the Pentre-bychan. I do not know how many mills there are on 
the Nant-y-ffryth. If you name 12 mills, I should not be prepared to say 
that they did not exist there. I should compensate them. No doubt that 
would cost something. The reservoir would cost £6000. The present 
scheme is one of a very expensive character. The Nant-y-ffryth works 
would supply two villages on its way to Wrexham. I do not know whether 
| the — of those two villages together, is more than that of Wrexham. 
| I could increase the Nant-y-firyth reservoir to an unlimited extent. I be- 
| lieve the brook would suttice for the supply. I do not know the drainage- 
| area, but it has a volume double that of the Pentre-bychan. According to 
the plan of this scheme, every drop of water is filtered. 
| By the CuarrMan: I saw this place but one day, I gauged it but one 
day, and knew the country for this purpose only one day. I nevertheless 
| speak of the inadequacy of this scheme. I believe that the scheme which 
does not provide fora 70 days supply, such as the Nant-y-ffryth scheme 
vould do, is not desirable. 

Re-examined by Mr. Locu: There are mills affected by the scheme be- 
fore the committee, and there is no compensation-reservoir provided for 
them. Looking at the formation of the land about Nant-y-ffryth Brook, 
reservoirs might be formed there very cheaply. 

Mr. Lowe, examined by Mr. Locn. 
I am a civil engineer, resident at Wrexham for the last 15 years. I know 





























the district well. I agree with the evidence of the last witness as to the in- 
adequacy of the Pentre-bychan Brook. I think that, without the faeilities 
which impounding-reservoirs would afford, any scheme would be inadequate. 
The reservoir as shown on the plan would only hold three days supply for 
7000 people, at 20 gallons a day. I should make storeage for four months. 
The reservoir should be large and deep. I should place it as high up as 
possible. I know the Pentre-bychan Brook generally. I do not know 
whether it is occasionally dry in summer. I have given my attention to 
the Nant-y-ffryth scheme. I compared the two streams on the 24th of 
February, and found that there was about the same quantity of water in 
each. The Nant-y-ffryth Stream flows in a good volume in summer. I 
have made inquiries, and never heard of it being dry. There would be no 
necessary difficulties in bringing that water to Wrexham. There are no 
mining operations where I should put the reservoir. There would be no 
difficulty whatever in compensating the mills on the stream. A four 
months reservoir at Nant-y-ffryth could be made for about one-fifth of the 
cost of one of the same capacity at Pentre-bychan. A four months reser- 
voir at Nant-y-ffryth could be made for about £1500. 

Cross-examined by Mr. We:ssy: The volume of water in the two streams 
when I gauged them on the 24th of February was about 400,000 gallons in 
the 24 hours. There are no lead-lodes crossing the Nant-y-ffryth. I should 
think that the drainage-area of the two streams is of about the same 
extent. 

Re-examined by Mr. Locu: Lodes of lead cross the Nant-y-firyth below 
the point where we should take the water. 

Mr. Eyton Jones, examined by Mr. Locn. 

Iam a surgeon practising at Wrexham, and have done so for some years 
in conjunction with Dr. Griffith. I know the Pentre-bychan Brook, and 
have taken a sample of the water just where the water from the Gomerian 
level passes into it. I analyzed it at home and since in London, and I 
found lead. Asa medical man, I would not drink or recommend others to 
do so. It would not be rightly supplied to the town. Lead is more in- 
jurious to one class of constitutions than another. I did not test the water 
near the weir. My object was principally to test the water at the level. 

By the Cuarrman: The lead was in a form which would deposit rapidly, 
so that lead might be found at the level and not at the weir. 

Cross-examination continued: I have very often seen the Pentre-bychan 
Stream dry in summer, but that was above the weir. The water I took 
was at the junction of the level with the brook. 

Dugald Campbell, Esq., examined by Mr. Locn. 

I have analyzed samples of the water numbered, and found lead in all of 
them, in a very small proportion. It required a very skilful analysis to} 
detect it. I detected the lead in a sulphuret, or, at least, I formed it into a 
sulphuret to detect it. I could not tell in what form it exists in the water, 
and I believe no chemist can do so. I could detect lead in halfa pint of 
the water, but in very minute quantities. It was so small that I cannot!/ 
tell you the proportion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wetspy: I have made the discovery that arsenic} 
exists in an insoluble form in all the rivers in Scotland. It is found in the| 
very purest. It is not dangerous in that form. I should not like to drink| 
the water of the Pentre-bychan. | 

Robert Rawlinson, Esq., examined by Mr. Locn. 

I have practised as a civil engineer for 25 years. I am carrying out the| 
Government works in Lancashire. I was sanitary commissioner in the| 
Crimea, and am now engaged on a commission with reference to India. 
My attention has been much directed, under those circumstances, to the 
conditions under which water should be supplied. L examined the Wrex-| 
ham district in 1853, with reference to supplying water. I was informed} 
that the streams there contained lead, and, knowing the dangerous character | 
of lead, I could not make myself responsible for recommending the use of, 
those streams, and, therefore, I did not examine the volume and drainage-|| 
area. The proposed scheme would only secure a day and a half’s supply, | 
for all purposes, for 15,000 people. It is the practice always to provide) 
compensation to millowners or buy all the rights down to the sea. It is a} 
defect in this scheme that it provides no compensation. The Dublin Water- 
Works provides storeage for 240 million gallons for a population of 350,000, 
independent of companies. I know of no such wretched stream as this 
taking the lead workings and all the circumstances into consideration. I 
think it would be a sad thing for Wrexham to be forced to take water from 
this lead district. I recommend the pumping scheme for the supply of 
the town. I do not think the mine workings would abstract the water. In 
deep workings the effect would be just as if no coal-shafts were sunk. 


By the Cuarrman: I could undertake to get five times the volume of 
water which is required for Wrexham by my scheme. There are many 
springs of good water there. My estimate was £16,000. 

By the CommitrEE: I was consulting engineer to the corporation of 
Wrexham, and I had to make myself acquainted with the district. 

Examination continued: If there is an intermediate district to be sup- 
oe gravitation would be the most suitable mode of supply. The geo- 
ogical formation of the Nant-y-ffryth district, millstone grit bordering on 
the slate, is the best possible foundation for getting water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Venasies: The working expenses of my scheme 
would be about £5000 a year. 

Mr. VENABLEs: I am told that it would be half as much again. | 

Witness : That includes the cost of coai; we should use slack. 

By the Committez: I do not think the present scheme could be carried 
out for £15,000. I believe it would cost £20,000, in round numbers. 

Cross-examination continued: I was told of other streams besides the 
Pentre-bychan, but for a small place like Wrexham, I did not think it would 
pay to go so far afield a3 6 or 7 miles. 

Re-examined: I have heard evidence over and over again from medical 
men as to the injurious effects of lead poisoning, even where the dose is 
homceopathic. 








Mr. Griffiths, examined by Mr. Locu. 

I am the occupier of King’s Mills. I have a lease from Mr. Yorke, which 
has 16 years to run. I have another mill on the Pentre-byhcan Stream. 
We seldom have too much water, but often not enough. The water could 
not be abstracted as proposed without injuring us ‘The Bersham Brook 
also comes to my mill. 1 always work night and day, but could not do so 
if this scheme were carried out. The average quantity I grind is about 
1800 measures a week—75 Ibs. to the bushel. I know Mr. Yorke’s and Mr. 
Fitzhugh’s property. It would be injurious to them as landowners that 
this scheme should be carried out. ‘The water is now useful to them for 
agricultural purposes in connexion with mining operations. If this stream 
were taken away, I should lose about £11 or £12 a week as tenant, inde- 
pendent of the loss which the owner of my mill would sustain. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Venasues: I should have the benefit of all the 
water which was not wasted in the town. The Pentre-bychan Brook is 
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chiefly useful to Mr. Yorke and Mr. Fitzhugh for their cattle to drink. The 
cattle drink the Bersham Brook. 

Mr. Venap.es having been heard in reply, the room was cleared. 

Upon the readmission of the public, after a lapse of about five minutes, 

The CuarrMan said: The majority of the committee are of opinion that 
the preamble of this bill has been proved. 


NORTH CHESHIRE WATER BILL. 
Monpay, Marcu 7. 

‘Mr. Denison and Mr. Sauispury appeared for the promoters. The bill 
was petitioned against by the Stockport District Water-Works Bill and by 
the Bowdon Local Board, but no counsel appeared in support of the 
petitions. 

Mr. Denison stated that the North Cheshire Water Company was a joint- 
stock company. It came into existence in 1857, and was incorporated under 
the Joint-Stock Companies Act. It was not yet under an Act of Parliament, 
but it had for some time been supplying the district shown on the map before 
the committee, without opposition from anybody. The capital the company 
were authorized to raise, under their original constitution, was £15,000. 
They afterwards extended it to £20,000. That capital had been spent in 
making the works. The population they supplied was nearly 20,000. It 
was now proposed to extend the district of supply, which would involve an 
increase of about 5000 persons. The present bill was to incorporate the 
existing company, as well as to secure powers for the extension of the dis- 
trict. The capital to be taken under the Act was £36,000, including, of 
course, the £20,000 which had been already spent. The supply of water 
was obtained from the surplus supply of the Manchester Water- Works, 
which was abundant for the purpose. ‘There was a petition against the bill, 
from the Bowdon Local Board, but it related to a question of clauses, and 
would not occupy the attention of the committee at the present stage of the 
bill. The Stockport District Water Company had petitioned against the 
preamble, and had brought in a bill for the supply of the new district, which 
the North Cheshire proposed to add to their present limits. The Stockport 
District Company’s bill was therefore a competing scheme. 

The CHAIRMAN asked what locus standi the Stockport District Company 
had upon their petition. 

= DENISON replied that they had no Zocus standi upon their petition 
alone. 

The Cuarrnman : I should like to know, for the satisfaction of myself and 
the gentlemen sitting with me, what locus standi they have at all, save 
merely as competitors. 

Mr. DENISON: That is really all the locus standi they have, and it is for 
you in your discretion to say whether you will have them as opponents. I 
am sorry they have no counsel here yet. I cannot help thinking that the 
continued absence of counsel is a sort of acquiescence in your view that they 
have no locus standi. 

The CuarrMaN: They do not state the slightest ground of interest in the 
district, save that they have a bill pending which will come before us, and 


which would include a great part of the area which is included in your bill. 
a do not state any cause of injury to them as an existing company. 
r. 


DENISON said that he did not wish, in the absence of counsel, to get 
advantages which might be afterwards cailed unfair. 

The CuarRMAN said, unless the Stockport Company came and opened 
their bill as a competing scheme, the committee could not entertain their 
opposition. If their bill had happened to be allotted for consideration in 
another room, the present committee could not hear the Stockport Company 
at all. The only point was which bill should include a given area. 

Mr. TooGoop said that negotiations were then pending between the two 
companies, which, he trusted, would result in a clause that would save the 
committee any further trouble. 

The CuarrmaN said: There being no appearance by any party against 
the preamble, the committee decided that the preamble was passed as 
unopposed. 

The pee ne clauses were then gone through, and the consideration of 
the opposed clauses was deferred till the next day ; when the committee were 
informed that the remainder of the clauses had been agreed to, and that 
there would, therefore, be no discussion on them. 


CHORLEY LOCAL BOARD AND STOCKPORT DISTRICT WATER BILLS. 
Monpay, Marcu 7. 

These bills in committee were taken together as competing schemes. Mr. 
West. appeared for the Chorley Local Board; Mr. Satispury and Mr. MEL- 
LOR for the Stockport District Water Company; and Mr. Monk and Mr. 
York for ratepayers of Macclesfield and certain millowners on the river 
Bollin, in opposition to the Chorley Local Board Bill. 

Mr. West in opening the first bill, said that the chief object of the bill 
was to supply Chorley with water. ‘There would be no contention at all as 
to the necessity of such a work. Chorley, or, as it was commonly called, 
Alderley Edge, was a place very much used as a residence by gentlemen car- 
rying on business in Manchester. It was the first station from Manchester 
to Stockport, and fourteen miles from the latter place. The bill also provided 
for a supply of gas; but all the opposition was directed against the water 
scheme. It was also sought to supply not only Chorley—which had a wealthy 
population of about 2000—but several neighbouring districts, the inhabitants 
of which also wished to be included. Nothing pon be said against the very 
natural demand for water. ‘that which the inhabitants had at present was 
very injurious in consequence of containing copper. During the last few 
years, the population of Chorley had very much increased, but it was feared 
that it would cease to do so unless a good supply of water was obtained. The 
Chorley Board proposed to derive their water supply from the Macclesfield 
works. In the reign of George IV., the township of Macclesfield received 
powers for erecting storeage for the water from the springs in its neighbour- 
hood. Those additional powers for enlarging its water supply were obtained 
in 1849 by the local board. Macclesfield was just under the western side of 
what was called the “‘ back-bone of England,” and was fourteen miles south 
of Manchester. The expenditure under the bill of 1849 was £50,000, and 
powers were obtained for a very large supply of water. Macclesfield, how- 
ever, instead of increasing at the usual rate since the year 1849 from a popu- 
lation of 40,000 to 60,000, had diminished to 36,000. " According to the view 
of its own local board, it did not require the large quantity of water provided 
under the Act of 1849; and Parliament was now asked to enable the pro- 
moters, whom he represented, to take water from the reservoirs at Macclestield 
for the supply of Chorley, which was about seven miles distant, and also for 
the supply of certain places in the neighbourhood of Chorley, with reference 
to which permissive powers were asked. The only question in the case was 
whether they were adopting the best plan for carrying out the objects which 

they had in view. The Stockport District Water Company were also desirous 
4 








to supply Chorley and the adjacent district; but there were many reasons 
why it was not wished to take the water from that company—one of 
which reasons was that they could not supply water as cheaply as it 
would be supplied by the Chorley Local Board from the Macclesfield 
works. There was a petition from millowners, who alleged that they would 
be affected by the abstraction of water from Macclesfield, as proposed by the 
Chorley Bill. One of the petitioners was Mr. George Parker, the owner and 
occupier of certain mills on the river Bollin, and successor to Messrs. Wood, 
of whom he purchased the mille. By the Act of 1849 it was provided that | 
the millowners should receive a stated amount of water from the reservoirs 
in compensation for the water diverted by the Macclesfield Water-Works. It 
was thought to be far more advantageous to the millowners to receive a regu- 
lar supply, than to retain the irregular supply which they had from the 
stream before the works were made. Three cubic feet of water a second | 
during 12 hours a day wasthe amount which Parliament thought was a fair | 
quantity for compensation. The millowners appeared to be satisfied at that | 
time, and in fact that quantity of water was the purchase-money which was | 
given to them for giving up all further right to the water. Mr. Parker, in his 
petition, did not seem to complain about that arrangement, but he said that | 
the power which was not to be conferred on the Chorley Local Board wasto take 
the surplus water from the reservoirs at Macclesfield. ‘That was quite true, | 
but if the Chorley Board had not full reliance on the sufticiency of that sur- | 
plus water for their necessities, they would not have come to Parliament for | 

wers to make use of it. Mr. Parker alleged that the corporation of 

acclesfield had no such surplus water, and that he was entitled to the user | 
of all the water now flowing down the river Bollin. That was a strange 
assertion, when the fact was that he was entitled to only the 3 cubic feet. 
Mr. Parker stated that the water could be obtained only by abstraction from 
his supply. He would, however, still get his 3 cubic feet, the corporation of 
Macclesfield being bound under heavy penalties to supply that quantity. 
There was no compensation provided for under this bill, because it would do 
the millowners no damage. The Macclesfield corporation were bound to give 
the 3 cubic feet, which had been fixed under the Act of 1849. Before they 
could take away a gallon of water for the purposes of the present bill, they 
must supply Mr. Parker aud the other millowners with their proper quan- 
tity. essrs. Stancliffe Brothers, and others, were also petitioners against 
the bill. In their petition some very violent thrcats were held out, but he 
(Mr. West) hoped those threats would not alarm the committee. They 
stated that in times of drought, the abstraction of the water requisite for | 
Macclesfield had prevented a proper supply to the millowners, by reason of | 
which they bad sustained damage. e should be able to show that the 
shortness of water occurred in 1852, before the works were completed. A 
report of the Water-Works Committee in 1854, showed that even during a 
severe drought, and before the works were completed, the Macclesfield cor- 
poration were able to supply the town continuously, aud that their works 
were even then equal to the emergency, and therefore it seemed curious that 
the millowners should now complain, the works being finished, and the 
Macclesfield corporation not having exhausted their powers of collecting 
water. 

The CHAIRMAN said that one part of the petition which required attention | 
was the following passage :—‘* That the proposal that the corporation should 
be paid for water which belongs to your petitioners and others, is, your peti- 
tioners respectfully submit, one of the most monstrous attempts at spoliation 
which has ever been submitted to the consideration of Parliament, and de- | 
serves parliamentary reprobation by the immediate and indignant rejection 
of the pending bill.” He supposed that was the point which the petitioners | 
chiefly relied upon. 

Mr. West said he could not see upon what principle the petitioners could | 
say that the corporation had no right to the surplus water at all. | 

Mr. Monk said that that was an allegation founded on a direct Act of | 
Parliament. The corporation of Macclesfield had what might be called an | 
‘“‘easement” to the particular extent of taking water for a particular pur- 
pose; but the millowners were entitled to all the rest. He referred Mr. West 
to the preamble of the Macclesfield Act, and to sections 17, 18, 20, 32, and 
"33, as well as others. 

Mr. West said that the 32nd section provided compensation to the owners 
and occupiers of mills and works, at the rate of 3 cubic feet a second during 
12 hours of every working day. The petitioners went on to state that the 
river Bollin received the sewage of Macclesfield, and that the abstraction of | 
water for the purposes of this scheme would lessen the quantity of water | 
which now diluted the sewage, and modified the offensiveness of its presence | 
in the river. It was unfortunately true that the Bollin now received the 
sewage of Macclesfield; but, under an Act of last session, powers had been 
obtained for works which would prevent the future contamination of the 
river in that way. There was also a petition from the ratepayers of Maccles- | 
field. They alleged that the rates now charged for water to the inhabitants | 
of the borough was 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons, while it was proposed to sell 
water to the Chorley Board at 3d. per 1000 gallons. That price, however, 
was for water at the reservoir; and it was clear that they could supply water | 
more cheaply from the reservoir than they could supply it to the houses in 
district, it being necessary to lay down pipes and provide other apparatus for | 
the supply at the houses. They also alluded to the offensiveness of the | 
river, in consequence of the sewage it received. That, however, was an ob- 
jection which, as he had before said, would soon be removed. The Stockport 
District Water Company had presented a petition against the bill, but he 
could not understand how they had any docus stanci before the committee in 
opposition to the Chorley Bill. They wished to come into the borough of 
Chorley by some future bill. . 

Mr. Satissury said that the Stockport District Company mr to supply 
the district which the Chorley Board was seeking to supply, and they had a 
competing scheme before the committee for that purpose, which gave them a 
locus standi, c 

‘The CHAIRMAN expressed his concurrence with Mr. Salisbury, He also 
said that he thought that Mr. Monk’s opposition was limited really to 
clauses. 

Mr. Monx said he hoped the committee would not come to that conclusion 
at such an early part of the proceedings. He deprecated honourable gentle- 
men forming -S opinions so early in the case. He thought he should be 
able to show that the preamble could not be passed with any regard to the 
practice of Parliament or to justice. Though he did not adopt the very 
strong language of the learned gentleman who drew the petition of the mill- 
owners, he could not help thinking that he was justified in what he had 
said. 

Mr. West said that the promoters of the Chorley Bill were not strangers, 
like the Stockport District Company, coming from another place to supply 
Chorley; but they were Chorley itself, and were seeking to procure for 
themselves good and cheap water. They found that the Stockport people 
could not afford to supply them with water as cheaply as they could get it 
from Macclesfield. The Stockport Company was trying to force its water 
upon the Chorley people, whether they liked it or not, notwithstanding that 
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the Chorley people could buy more advantageously at Macclesfield, and were 
desirous to go there for their water. 

Mr. James Harvey, examined by Mr. Wzst. 

I live at Chorley, which is commonly called Alderley Edge. I am a 
manufacturing vhemist, and a member of the local board, which was con- 
stituted under the Act of 1858. Ihave built a house at Chorley, and ex- 

mded much money on it. The water on my grounds is quite unfit for 

lomestic B . tis very impure. I have not drunk it for years. The 
district I live in is one covered over with pretty villas, which go round a hill 
near Lord pape ey It is near a station, and is 14 miles from Man- 
chester. It is a place of considerable beauty. There are = on 
Lord Stanley’s premises. I have nothing but drain water to rely on. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satispury: I know places called Fulshaw and | 
Winslow, but they are not in our district. We take power in the bill to 
supply those places with water. We seek permissive powers to become | 

ers out of our district. We hope to get water from Macclesfield. Ionly | 
know it slightly. I have ample ground for supposing that they will be able 
to supply us. From their figures, they have quite double the amount of | 
water which their population require. I have it from them that they will | 
be able to supply us with any quantity we shall require. I have calculated 
that we shali require from 20 to 30 gallons of water od head, for our popu- | 
lation of 2000. The other places have about 3000. That makes the popula- | 
tion we propose to take powers to supply 5000. Chorley is a place which will 
increase much if we can get it well supplied with water. Ly this bill, from | 
what our engineer has told us, I have no doubt we shall have three times | 
what we require. That would be 450,000 gallons of watera day. From 
peg be have been told of the capacity of Macclesfield, I have no doubt they 
can do it. ° 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: I cannot tell how many townships or 
hamlets there are between Alderley and Macclesfield. Ihave been impressed 
with the necessity of having a pure supply of water for the place. Iam 
engaged in business at Manchester, and so are most of the inhabitants of 
Alderley. I have not considered the extent of the supply at Stockport, for 
we considered that we could get our supply cheaper from Macclesfield, and 
in reasonable time. One of the solicitors for the bill is town-clerk of 
Macclesfield. 

By the Cuairman: I see nothing to prevent our having a supply of water 
from Macclesfield in 12 months. 

Mr. John Kaye Farnworth, examined by Mr. West. 

I am a resident at Chorley, and a member of the local board. I bave some 
landed property besides that on which my house stands. I have found the | 
water very bad there. I have had three distinct analyses of different waters | 
on my land. They are allcoppery. One of the waters was from a well. I | 
have built several houses, and expended money there. I have had one house 
uninhabited for two years, and I know of no reason but the water. There is | 
written up at the railway-station, ‘* Alderley and Chorley,” but ‘* Alderley” 
applies to Lord Stanley’s estate, and ‘* Chorley ’’ to our township. 

ross-examined by Mr. Satispury: I bored 70 yards thinking I could get | 
good water on my estate, but I failed. I have made no examiuation of the 
Stockport water. Stockport and Macclesfield get their water from the same | 
range of hills. We prefer Macclesfield, as we can get it more cheaply from 
there, and in a less time than from Stockport. We should be content to get 
a supply for Chorley alone. We wish to get power to supply Fulshaw and 
Winslow. I do not think it would be better for those two places to have a 
company of their own. We shall have to supply the pipes under this Act, 
and shall require capital for it. We shall require about 7 miles of pipes. It | 
will be worth while commercially for the local board to lay down such pipes. 
It will cost about £7000 to lay down the pipes along the 7 miles, and make 
the connexion at Macclesfield. Our population at Chorley is 1760. A large 
proportion of our neighbourhood consists of villas of a large annual value. 
We think they will be glad to pay 5 per cent. on the rental as a voluntary | 
assessment. They have memorialized us to bring the water to them. The 
are traders in Manchester, and are very liberal in their outlay. There wi 
be no obligation upon them to pay 5 per cent. The Stockport Company 
would have to come 9 miles. I see no objection to the Stockport people 
bringing water to Chorley if we get powers to go to Macclesfield. I see no 
og to having two vendors of water there. 

fr. West said he had no objection to the Stockport Company coming to 
Chorley if he had power to go to Macclesfield. 

By Mr. Sauispury: I calculate that the voluntary 5 per cent. will pay 
the cost of mains. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: The £7000 I understand to include mains. 
I do not know how much is to be added to that for pipes for distribution. 

Mr. Daniel Stowe, examined by Mr. West. 

IT am a Fellow of the Society of Chemists, and lecturer on chemistry at the 
Manchester School of Medicine. I have frequently examined the Chorley | 
water before this bill was promoted. I found it gradually deteriorating. 
There are copper-works at Chorley, and copper and arsenic have been con- 
stantly found in it of late. Ihave not searched for lead. The water is not 
only contaminated by copper, but contains refuse organic matter to the extent 
of 70 or 80 grains in a gallon. 

Mr. William Lister Welsh, examined by Mr. Wxst. 

I am a solicitor at Manchester and law-clerk of the Chorley Board. The 
local board have considered the question of supplying the place with water, 
and have come to the conclusion that the present scheme is the best. A 
proposition came from Macclesfield for us to negotiate with them, and the 
result was that we came to an arrangement with them for a supply. 

By the Cuarrman: We applied to Stockport to know in what time they 
could supply us with water, and they gave us no definite answer; they 
put us off. 

By Mr. Sauispury: We first applied to the Stockport Company on the 
2nd of September. The date of our arrangement with the Macclesfield Com- 

any was after that. The agreement with them consisted of correspondence. 

here was no formal document drawn up and sealed. My opinion as a law- 
yer is that the arrangement can be enforced ; but I believe there will be no 
necessity for anything of the sort. 

Mr. Satispury said that, as the bill was framed to carry out an agreement 
entered into, it was fair to the opponents of the bill.that they should see the 
agreement. 

The CuarnMAN: You see the agreement in the bill. Two officers on the 
different sides have entered into an agreement, and the bill is promoted 
in consequence, 

Mr. Satisnury: But an agreement of that nature is not binding. 

The CuarkMaNn: We will make it binding. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monk: Our arrangement with Macclesfield is to 
take their surplus water. Their town is to be first supplied. We are pre- 
pared to give a clause to that effect. 

Re-examined by Mr. West : The negotiation with the Stockport Company 
did not go so far as the question of price then; but Mr. Bateman, one of 
their principal shareholders, said since this bill was promoted that the works 
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| also entitled to the flood water from 640 acres more. 


| was opposed by millowners. ‘The compensation to them was finally fixed at 


| The present population of the Macclesfield district is 36,000. Of late years, 


| shall get the pressure from the Langley reservoir. 
| only be ths of a cubic foot a second if 10,000 people were to be supplied at 


| cubic foot per second. In gallons, that would amount to something over 


| The 6} miles of 6-inch 


| little for management. 


| spread themselves over a larger area lately in Chorley. 
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would cost them £16,000, and they could not supply us with water unless 
we guaranteed them 10 per cent. en he came down to8 per cent. He 
said that it was quite out of the question for them to offer to supply us at 3d. 
a 1000.gallons, as the water cost the Stockport Company 5d. per 1000 gal- 
ons already. The secretary to the Stockport Company told us the day before 
their bill was deposited that he did not know whether they were going to ask 
for powers to supply Chorley or not. We came to Parliament to get a supply 
for ourselves. 
Mr. Samuel Clement Trapp, examined by Mr. West. 

Iam a civil engineer, practising at Manchester. Iam engineer to the 
Chorley Local Board and also to others. I was engineer of the Macclesfield 
Water- Works at the time their works were made. Mr. Bateman was con- 
sulting engineer. They get their water from a tributary to the river Bollin. 
The drainage-area to the reservoirs is about 1200 acres. The corporation are 

I believe that the 
For 2 years, the bill 





have not yet found it necessary to make use of that. 


3 cubic feet per second during 12 hours of every working day. The reser- 
voirs will contain a supply of 120 gallons a day for 120 days for 77,000 people. 


I have generally seen the reservoirs overflowing. 

By the Commirree: The waste water goes down the natural streams, 
through the borough, and into the river. 

By Mr. Wrst: The district of Chorley comprises about 2000 people. We 
purpose to supply them with a 6-inch iron pipe. It will be connected with 
the first line of pipes coming from the reservoir at Langley, just before it 
enters Leadbeater’s reservoir. It will be a little above the old reservoir. We 
When the sewage works | | 
at Macclesfield are completed, the whole of the sewage will be carried beyond | | 
the town. This bill will not interfere with the millowners having 3 feet a 
second. Some of the water the miliowners at present get will be diverted, 
but the quantity will be so small as to be scarcely appreciable. It would 





Chorley. My estimate is £7500 for the works, That allows for 64 miles of 
6-inch iron pipe, with proper valves and apparatus. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satissuny: The 12,000 acres of drainage-area 
were gauged during 2 years, and the least quantity of yield amounted to 1°3 





600,000 gallons in 24 hours. The population of Macclesfield now consume 
rather over 20 gallons s head aday. That amounts to over 720,000 gallons | 
for a population of 36,000. There are reservoirs to supply water in the dry | 
season. They contain 30 million cubic feet. The present population would || 
empty them in 260 days, supposing there were no rain in the meantime. || 
pipe I have mentioned are quite large enough to | | 
There will be a pressure of 40 feet over the || 
highest point of the district. I reckon the pipes at £1000 a mile. I have} 
a surplus for other expenses, and a reservoir. It does not necessarily follow 
that we shall make a reservoir. We shall want ‘about 45,000 gallons a day 
for Chorley to start with. That will amount to £204 a year. We have to 
find about £450 a year for interest and redemption. There will require very 
We have a rate-collector already for the locul board, 
The same man can also act as 


| 


supply the whole district. 


and he ean also collect the water-rate. 
turncock, 

a the Cuarrnman: Fifty pounds a year will cover the extra cost of 
officers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monk’ I cannot say whether buildings have 
The consumption of 
water at Macclesfield is about 720,000 gallons a day, independent of the com- 
pensation to the millowners. The compensation amounts to rather more than 
810,000 gallons. The quantity I stated as required for Chorley is for the 
Chorley district alone, and does not include the six townships between 
Macclesfield and Chorley. I have assumed that there may be 10,000 people 
in those intermediate townships, requiring 30 gallons a day each person. It 
would surprise me to hear that the corporation of Macclesfield have been short 
of water since they have had their reservoirs. I cannot imagine such a thing. 
I believe that the water taken out of the river for the intervening townships 
will fall into the river again below Bowden. The Leadbeater reservoir existed | 
for the purpose of storing springs previous to the Act of 1849. There are 
mains from that reservoir to the service-reservoir. The 3 cubic feet com- 
pensation to the millowners comes out of the new reservoir at Langley, which 
was made under the Act of 1849. Our connecting-pipe is between where 
the water is discharged to the millowners and Leadbeater’s reservoir. I was 
a witness in 1849 for the Macclesfield Bill. My estimate was the same as 
Mr. Bateman’s—about £16,000. The reservoirs cost £16,925. That was all 
that was included in the parliamentary estimates. 

By the Commirree: The reservoirs will contain ample water for all pur- 
poses—supply to inhabitants and compensation—for a long time to come. 
The water is about 3° of hardness, and is of a good quality. 

Mr. John Smith, examined by Mr. Wzst. 

I am an alderman of the borough of Macclesfield, and was mayor in 1853 
and 1854. I occupy manufacturing chemical-works there and at Langley. | 
I have been a member of the Water-Works Committee of the corporation of | 
Macclesfield since 1847. I have taken an interest in the water supply. Since | 
the works have been completed there has been no scarcity. I have not the} 
least doubt that there will be sufficient water to supply Chorley at all times. | 
We once had to take down one of the reservoirs and rebuild it. I believe | 
this scheme will do good both to Macclesfield and Chorley. There is a stream | 
called the Pygrave, which the corporation have bought and paid for, but | 
never availed themselves of. It runs into the Bollin. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satispury: We shall reap advantage by this 
scheme without outlay. We expect to receive £150 a year rental to start 
with. The Corporation Water-Works have cost about £45,000 altogether. 
The rental of the water in Macclesfield is £3800. The management costs 
£800. The interest on borrowed money is at 4 per cent., and amounts to 
£1800. Weclear about £100 a year. The water-rent helps the rates. We 
can afford to spare the water for the purposes of this bill. I form that 
opinion from my general knowledge of the works. We have always had 
enough, and to spare, even in dry weather. We were never short, except 
when we had an accident with the reservoir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monk: The 8 cubic feet per second compensation 
has always been discharged since the works have been completed. I do not 
know what the rainfall amounts to. I have not considered that subject. 

Re-examined: We have, no doubt, parliamentary powers to use the Py- 
grave. We have bought the stream and paid for the land. A deficiency 
was once caused by a leakage in the reservoir, but not from a shortness of 
water 

Mr. Aspinall, borough surveyor of Macclesfield, was put into the box by 
Mr. West, that Mr. Monk might be able to cross-examine him with refe- 
rence to the positions of certain mills on the Bollin. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monk: We return the sewage 8 or 9 miles above 
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Mr. Gregg’s mill. I do not know how many works are below that place- 
There are some mills above. I believe the ground through which we pro- 
pose to turn our sewage into the stream belongs to the governor of the 
Grammar School. 


Turspay, Marc# 8. 

Mr. Trapp was recalled, and, in answer to Mr. Monk, said that about 
one-half of the unappropriated drainage-area of 640 acres fell into the Py- 
grave Brook? The other went into the Walker Barn Stream. 

Mr. John May, examined by Mr. West. 

I am clerk to the Local Board of Health of Macclesfield. Since the Mac- 
clesfield Water-Works have been constructed the flow of water into the town 
has been much more regular than formerly, in consequence of the compen- 
sation to the millowners. I have examined the petition of the ratepayers of 
Macclesfield against this bill It is represented that there are 94 ratepayers 
signing that petition, who are assessed at £16,224. 16s. They are really 
assessed at on M £6670. Some collectors of rents have signed in respect to 
the property for which they collect. There has been a great deal of mis- 
representation in the petition. Some persons whose names were included 
have sent in a request to have them withdrawn. There is no doubt of the 








capabilities of the Macclesfield corporation to supply Chorley under the 


| provisions of this bill. The ratal of the borough of Macclesfield is about | 
| 


£60,000. 


| Cross-examined by Mr. Monx : Three-fourths of the inhabitants of Mac- | 


|clesfield are in favour of this bill. They had not signified their assent in 
| writing, not having been asked to doso. I judge by the feeling in the Town 


| Council, which, I presume, represents the feeling of the wards on the sub- | 


|ject. On the 9th of November the council agreed to give notices concerning | 
|a bill in Parliament, but reserved choosing their course of action until the | 


| pext meeting, on the 4th of February, when the numbers were—22 in favour 

| of the bill, and 9 against it. 

| Mr. Monx: Is it not the practice for persons who manage property to 

‘sign in such cases in respect of the property they manage? 

| Mr. Wxst objected to the question, on the ground that the witness could 
not be asked with reference to a custom of that sort. If he were an expert, 

| he might be asked with respect to the custom of a particular trade. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that those collectors or managers of property to 
| whom the witness had referred could not take refuge in any such custom in 
| this instance, as they had ee signed as ratepayers who were themselves 
| assessed at the rates set down in the petition. 

The room was then cleared, for the committee to consider what course they 
would pursue with regard to the petition of the ratepayers. On the re- 
admission of the public, 

The CHAIRMAN said that the committee had had under consideration the 


fact which had been brought before them of the ratepayers petition having | 


| been signed by persons in respect to property of which they collected the 
| rents, and who, without authority, had entered the amount at which such 
| property was assessed as if it was their own property, and they were them- 
selves assessed at the amount so stated. The committee wished that Mr. 
| May would take the petition in his hands, and point out some cases in which 

persons had thus misrepresented their assessments. The counsel for the 
ratepayers would then have an opportunity of controverting the examples 
given by Mr. May; but if that could not be done satisfactorily, the com- 
| mittee would exercise a discretion with which they were entrusted, aud the 
| ratepayers would not be heard. Of course, that would not affect Mr. Monk’s 

weeny as representing the millowners. He would still be heard on their 
| behalf, though he might not be allowed to proceed with the case of the 
| ratepayers. 

Mr. Monk said he hoped that the committee would not come to such a 
conclusion as the chairman had announced. They would in that way refuse 
the right of a hearing to 1200 or 1300 people, against whom there was no 
imputation whatever, simply because some few might have incorrectly repre- 
sented their assessments. 
| The Cuarrman said that the committee had considered the effect of their 
‘decision on the large majority whose assessments were correctly entered ; 
| but they had, notwithstanding, agreed upon the course he had stated. 
|. Mr. ay (the witness) was then asked by the committee to point out 














| instances in which the assessments were misrepresented, which he did. 
Mr. Thomas Cooper, one of the gentlemen referred to by the last witness, 
was then called by Mr. Monx. He said: I signed the petition against the 
bill. Iam acollector of rents. I pay rates on a rental of £1300. I have 
the entire management of the property in every respect. I signed as being 
aesessed at £1100, instead of at the whole amount, because I thought there 
were some few who might differ from me; and I made a per centage reduc- 
| tion to represent them. 

By the Commirrex: I did not ascertain the opinions of those whose pro- 
perty I sigred for. I did not see one of them. 
| Mr. Monx said he hoped that the committee would hear him on behalf of 
the ratepayers before pronouncing a final decision on their petition. 
| The committee, however, declined to hear Mr. Monk; and, after a short 
consultation, 
| The CHAIRMAN announced that they had decided that they could not hear 
| any further opposition from the ratepayers, in consequence of the misrepre- 
| sentations in the petition. 
| This closed the case for the Chorley Local Board. 
| Evidence was then called in behalf of the Stockport District Water Bill :— 
John Frederick Bateman, Esq., examined by Mr. MELLOR. 

I am acting engineer for the Manchester Water-Works, and the Glasgow 
Water-Works. I was consulting engineer for the Macclesfield corporation 
when they applied to Parliament for power to make their works. The scheme 
of 1849 as it was arranged before the parliamentary session was, in fact, 
chalked out and arranged by me. They give compensation to the mills at 
the rate Ir ded—namely, 3 cubic feet a second for 12 hours of every 
working day. I estimated at that time that there would be 1 million gallons 
of water a day for the supply of the town. The population of Macclesfield 
in October, 1848, was, in round numbers, 34,000. The population of the 
same district, according to the census of 1861, is 38,000. The rainfalls in 
the Macclesfield district have now been ascertained and measured. In 1848 
our information upon questions of rainfall and available supplies of water 
from gathering districts was limited. It was then grounded on a compara- 
tively few years of observation. Since then, we have acquired a great deal 
of experience which has led engineers to modify their conclusions very much. 
The years 1852 and 1854 are two of the best test years we have had since 
that period ; and the quantity of rain which we had previouslv calculated we 
are not quite sure we can obtain from many of the districts. The gathering- 
ground which supplies the reservoirs of Macclesfield is 120 acres. The aver- 
age rain for 4 years together is about 32 inches. It has been as low as 26. 
inches in the year. We have to deduct loss by evaporation and absorption, 
which varies from about 12 inches to 16 inches per annum. The available | 
rainfall is about 18 inches, This 18 inches upon 1200 acres will give you | 
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1,337,000 gallons a day. That is all the reservoirs can get. The reservoirs 
are large enough to store a much larger quantity. The gross quantity of 
water for mills and town is 1,500,000 gallons. The compensation to the 
mills is 800,000 gallons a day, and that leaves 700,000 gallons a day for 
Macclesfield. That is less than 20 gallonsa day foreach person. That is 
less than they ought to have. They have no water to spare for other dis- 
triets. It was stated by Mr. Trapp, and no doubt truly, that water runs to 
waste; and they believe, although no measurement appears to have been 
taken, that the surplus will be sufficient to supply Chorley. The reservoirs 
have not yet, I think, been worked up to their full extent, and therefore 
water must necessarily run to waste occasionally. I know Chorley, Fulshaw, 
and Winslow. According to the census of 1861, the population of that dis- 
trict is 6618, but that includes the outlying districts. The population of the 
denser portions may be taken at 5000. During the last 10 years, the whole 
district has increased 50 per cent. Chorley, Alderley, and Fulshaw have 
doubled themselves within the last 10 years. It is a well known fact that 
the place has been standing still in consequence of want of water. If 
Chorley has doubled itself in 10 years notwithstanding that difficulty, 
there is every reason to believe it will more than double itself in the 
course of the next 10 years. .Allowing 30 gallons a day for 10,000 
ple, that will be 300,000 gallons aday. They would use more water at 
horley than where the houses are smaller. At least 10,000 persons should 
be calculated for in supplying such a district with water-works. The pipe 
— to be used by Mr. Trapp is a 6-inch pipe with a 40-feet pressure. 
f there were no corrosion, that would yield for the distance it has to go 
112,000 gallons in a day of 24 hours, running constantly. It may be called 
a pipe for the supply of 100,000 gallons. I believe the present population of 
Chorley alone has been very fairly stated at 2000. They require 30 gallons 
a head a day. That would be 60,000 gallons. That is not more than enough 
for the district of Chorley alone, without providing anything for the sur- 
rounding district. Fulshaw and Winslow must go without. Mr. Trapp’s 
estimate was £7500. That is a very fair estimate. That only allows £250 
for the construction of the reservoir at the top of Alderley Edge. That does 
not go for water-works. Knowing the capacity and magnitude of the Stock- 
port gathering-ground and the amount of water they have stored, I think 
they are competent to supply and distribute their water through this district. 
The gathering-ground of the outlying district, which is that belonging to the 
Stockport District Bill, is 1300 acres. No water compensation has to be given 
to mills out of that—the interest of the mills and all such works having been 
purchased. The total quantity of yield is about 1,700,000 gallons from that 
source alone. There is a working understanding between the Stockport. Dis- 
trict Water-Works and the old Stockport Water-Works, the old company 
undertaking the management of the concern. They are going to work the 
two companies together. The total cost of distributing water from the Lime 
Park reservoir of the Stockport District Company’s works to the people in 
the Chorley and outlying districts would be £16,000—allowing for 10,000 
people. That allows £1000 for the construction of the reservoir at Alderley 
Edge if that should be required. It is only here and there that the water 
can be brought to supply Chorley, as it is a peculiarly high district. The 
Lime Park reservoir is 670 feet above the level of the sea, being 20 feet 
higher than the highest part of Alderley Edge. The Stockport District Com- 
pany propose to take this district as they would take any other district, and 
to charge the same rates as it is usual to charge elsewhere. Those rates are 
74 per cent. to houses not exceeding £20 a year upon the rental, gradually 
decreasing to 5 per cent. on the rental for houses of £100 a year and upwards, 
the limitation being that they shall not be required to receive a lower rate 
than 8s, 8d. a year. The rates proposed by the Chorley Local Board are 7} 
per cent. without any variation up to £100, and after that at 5 per cent., 
with a similar limitation as to the lowest rentals being 8s. 8d. by the year; 
so that the rates of the Stockport district are considerably lower. It is quite 
evident, from the evidence given of the Chorley scheme, that they do not 
contemplate by the arrangement they have made and the money they are 
going to raise to do more than supply themselves. Fulshaw and Winslow, 
therefore, must go without water. There would be no water for them. 
Fulshaw is actually gasping for the water at the present time as much as 
Chorley. Buildings are at a stand in consequence. ‘ The places are too small 
of themselves to induce any company to go eight or ten miles to give them 
water. The whole district must be treated as one. The supply of water 
from Macclesfield is insufficient for the purposes contemplated by the Chorley 
Bill, and Chorley ought not to entertain such a proposal to supply them. 

By the CommitrEE: The time it would take to supply Chorley and the other 
districts is merely a question of laying pipes. All the other works are com- 
pleted. The ordinary way in which companies deal with districts not 
hitherto supplied is to carry the pipes into the district if the water-rentals to 
be derived will pay 10 per cent. upon the outlay. That will be the total 
cost of the watersupply. Acting as a commercial company, taking the whole 
district, I expressly refused to entertain Chorley by itself. The whole dis- 
trict must be taken—not Chorley alone. Chorley seemed to be afraid that 
we should not come there. I told them that if we could get this 10 per cent. 
rental it would be sufficient to induce us to come into that district, If the 
company were assured 8 per cent. on the estimated outlay, they would bring 
the water down, and that would include all the expense the consumers 
would be put to. Weshould not charge for the water in addition to that. 
Ten per cent. is the ordinary amount. The water company will not ooaet 
lay pipes which will not pay them 10 per cent.; but in this case I said 
could undertake that the company should lay down the pipes within areason- 
able period if the board would guarantee us 8 per cent., or if they would 
show us on reasonable ground that we should get 10 percent. Eight per 
cent. would be the total expense, including the supply of water. Chorley 
and Macclesfield are not adjoining parishes. There is a considerable distance 
between them. There is no difference in charge between high and low ser- 
vice. It will beaconstant service. We supply mains, and they will be 
constantly supplied with water at high pressure. We get water from Man- 
chester, but that is not on account of any deficiency. The Lime Park dis- 
trict—that is, the old water-works company—used to get water from the 
river Goyte, which became very much polluted by calico-printers. They had 
a contract with the Manchester Company to take water. In their agony the 
Stockport Water Company has stepped in, and got an Act of Parliament. 
There is very little difference between the Lime Park water and the Man- 
chester district in purity. It all rises on the same group of hills, and is all 
of the same character. 

The cross-examination of this witness was deferred until the next day, in 
consequence of the unavoidable absence of Mr. West. 

Mr. Monk then submitted evidence on the part of the millowners. 

Mr. Parken, examined by Mr. Monx. 

My father is the proprietor of the Sutton Mills. He came into occupation 
of them in 1857. e use both steam and water power. If we had sufficient 
water power, we should not use steam. Our wheel is a turbine wheel. The 
indicated horse power of our wheel is 120. We have no supply of water but 
that which we derive from the Bollin. That stream includes the compensa- 
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280 and 300 hands. When our works have tv stop, there are none wholly 
thrown out of employment. In 1859 we were applied to, to reduce the water 
compensation, and take a compensation in money instead. 

By the Commirrex: The water has a fall of 56 feet to the wheel. Our 
principal force is derived from the water power of our mill. The reduction 
in the water compensation in 1859 was not permanent. We received £21 as 
compensation for being kept 6 weeks without water. 

Cross-exam'ned by Mr. WELSH (solicitor to the Chorley Bill): We do not 
sell water to Messrs. Stancliffe. I do not know what amount of water drains 
from our land, irrespective of the reservoirs. We supply Stancliffe’s with 
water. Water rights were granted to them before we came there. We have 
not raised our weirs. 

By the Commirrez: When we took the works, there were two ordinary 
water- wheels, 

Re-examined: Messrs. Stancliffe are brewers. I believe that they do not 
use the water we supply them with for brewing. The premises were sold to 
my father on condition of his allowing water to flow to Messrs. Stancliffe. 

: Mr. Thomas Wardle, examined by Mr. York. 

I live at Tetherington, near Macclesfield. Iam a justice of the peace for 
the county of Chester, and a landowner there. I took an active part in 
securing the Act of 1849, incorporating the Macclesfield Water Company. 
The town has been well supplied with water. The town has increased in 
pr nee since the works have been made; but during the last few years it 
has decreased. The Bollin flows through the centre of Macclesfield. There 
is no stream at all sometimes. If any further abstraction of the water takes 
lace, it will very much blacken the stream. The feeling of the inhabitants 
1s against sending water to Chorley. 





WezDNEsDAY, MaRcH 9. 
_ Mr. Bateman recalled, and cross-examined by Mr, West. 

I believe that the total available rainfall of the Macclesfield gathering-ground 
does not exceed 18 inches. Rather more than one-half of that will be con- 
sumed in giving the compensation of $ feet a second to the millowners. In 
1849 I was present with other gentlemen to arrange what compensation the 
millowners should receive. I recommended 3 feet a second upon the belief 
that there would be 30 inches of available rainfall. That is unquestionably 
a larger amount of compensation than they would have got if the fixing of 
the compensation had been postponed to the present time. We made the 
error in consequence of want of information. You cannot always determine 
a fixed proportion for the millowners. The quantity must depend upon the 
use to which the water is turned by them. Por instance, in some cases one- 
half is not more than they ought to have, and in some cases a quarter is too 
much for them. I am willing to admit that I was wrong in the proportion I 
allowed them. I cannot say that Macclesfield is now shcrt of water, but 
according to my belief it has no more water than it requires for itself. The 
daily consumption of water in Manchester, including the trade purposes to 
which it is devoted, which are very extensive, averages 21 gallons a head. 
In some cottage property it is only about 14 gallons a head. In London it is 
32 gallons a head. Fulshaw would require a larger quantity of water than 
Chorley, although at a there are breweries, mills, and » Boner The 
reason of that is that at Fulshaw the houses are of a superior class, and 
would certainly have water-closets, and in some instances baths. I heard 
Mr. Trapp say that Macclesfield now gets 20 gallons a head, including all 
purposes. If the population is 36,000 as it is stated, I am certain that they 
are not all supplied with water. They do not all use the water-works, 
There has not been a ver: serious year to test the capability of the works 
since they have been established. The total quantity of water consumed 
daily should be divided by the number of persons using it. Taking advan- 
tage of the storeage at the Macclesfield works, they are safe for about 720,000 
gallons. There may be a trifle more, but that is not to be depended on. I 
believe the population within the present limits of supply of the Stockport 
District Company is about 80,000. A working arrangement has been made 
between the old water company at Stockport and the new. I do not exactly 
know what the population is, but I should not be surprised to hear that, 
according to the last census returns, it is 112,173, because the limits of supply 
extend over a large district. The additional population which we now pro- 
pose to include is 6630. Iam taking the district which is common to the 
two bills now before the committee. The total addition we propose is about 
8000. About 55,000 or 56,000 are now supplied with the Lime Park water. 
The districts which we now propose to supply are desirous to obtain water. 
We have made an arrangement with the other company, and now we are in 
a condition to lay the pipes to these places. Cheadle has applied to us very 
often for water, and we are sorry that we were not in a condition to supply 
it before. We could not help ourselves, for the water that would have been 
used had been spoiled by bleachers and printers. Cheadle joins Hanford. 
We do not already supply Hanford, but we have power to go there. Cheadle, 
like Fulshaw, is a ~~ which has come into existence within the last few 
ears. Itisasuburb of Manchester, and has convenience for getting to it. 

ike all suburban places, they are increasing their buildings. It is only 
within the last few years that Cheadle has required water. We are now 
ready and willing to supply it. We have plenty of water for that purpose. 
The Lime Park district has 80 inches of rain flowing off the ground. We 
have an unlimited supply of water arranged for at Manchester. We have 
2,600,000 gallons a day at our command from there, without our own water 
or the river Boyte. From Lime Park we have between 1,600,000 and 
1,700,000 gallons a 7 I have not been at, Fulshaw lately, except in pass- 
ing it by railway. e have plenty of witnesses here for the purpose of 

roving that it wants water. If we get this bill we intend to charge the 

horley people at the same rate as we charge the other places within our dis- 
trict. Our rate is 7} per cent. on houses under £20 a year; 5 per cent. on 
— oop = oe R. + cage can wpe A a se prospect of our 
making er cent. if we the pipes, we will lay the pi u i 
ao yp Dg y the pipes, y the pipes and supply it 

The CuarrMAN: I want to know, for the information of myself and the 
committee, whether you are willing to have a compulsory clause that within 
twelve months you will lay pipes to Chorley if they will guarantee 8 per cent. ? 

Witness: Twelve months would be a very short time. We are bound to 
do it at 10 per cent. We should be quite willing to do it in 2 years. Taking 
the whole district together, we can supply them at a cheaper rate than Chor- 
ley can supply themselves. We will not undertake to supply Chorley alone, 
separating it from the other districts. There would be an outlay of about 
£16,000 for the whole district of about 5000 inhabitants. The outlay for 
pray Ang where there are about 1800 people would be about £8000 
or £10,000. 

Mr. SaLisBury said that the Stockport District Company would agree to a 
clause in the bill binding them to supply Chorley within 2 aan ee 8 per 
cent. being guaranteed. 

The Cuarrnman : You would be bound to do it at 10 per cent. under the 
Water Clauses Act. 





tion water. In times of drought we are short of water. We employ between ; 





Mr. West said that he could not accept the proposal of his learned friend 
without conditions. The Chorley Board were not a speculating company ; 
they merely wanted to obtain water at a cheap rate; and if there were two 
companies—namely, themselves and the Stockport District Water Company 
—both supplying water, they would be even better contented than if there 
were only one company. 

Witness said that competition did not answer among water companies. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the committee could not accept the proposal for 
competition. 

Mr. SauisBuRy said that the Stockport District Company were very willing 
to meet the Chorley Board and to give them a satisfactory clause. 

Cross-examination continued: I cannot say that the Lime Park water is 
not so good as that of Macclesfield. They are both very good waters. Mr. 
Simpson is not now the engineer of the company. When the working agree- 
ment was made between the two companies, he ceased to be the engineer. 
The whole management of the concern is taken by the old company, whom I 
used to advise, and therefore I naturally advise them now. I know nothing 
about the financial arrangements of the company. 

By the CommirrzeE: I do not know the price of the shares. 

By Mr. West: There have been very considerable damages to pay, but 
they are all settled. It was compensation to millowners for taking water 
away from them. I do not know whether the money has been paid. 

The CuarnMAN: Mr. Batemen has stated very fairly that for a long time 
the old company paid no dividend. 

Mr. Wardle was recalled, and further examined by Mr. York. He stated 
that, in his opinion, a larger supply of water would soon be wanted for 
Macclesfield ; and that, if the Chorley Bill were passed, a sufficient supply 
for Macclesfield would not be forthcoming. 

Cross-examined by Mr. West: I do not complain of the new sewage 
scheme at Macclesfield. I have not been asked by the corporations whether 
I would allow the sewage to be turned into the river against my paver. 
When an official communication is made to me on the subject, it will be time 
for me to express my views. I reside out of the borough of Macclesfield. 1 
am not aware that the Macclesfield Company supply to cottagers at any fixed 
rate per gallon. ‘The smallest sum they charge is 5s. Iam not aware that 
Mr. Parker has raised the weir at his works. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monk: Cottagers do not consume 20 gallons of 
water a day. 

Evidence was then called in support of the petition of the millowners :— 

Mr. Gregg, examined by Mr. Monx. 

Iam the son of Mr. Robert Hyde Gregg, and partner with him in his 
business. Our mills are at Stile. They were erected during the last century. 
They are worked by water power. In 1804, or thereabouts, reservoirs were 
made at our works, for impounding the water of the Bollin. Ours is a very 
large wheel. It is 30 feet in diameter, 20 feet broad, and of 100-horse power. 
We have a fall, which we have made by artificial means at a cost of £5000. 
It consists of a culvert through our land. I should think that the compensa- 
tion water proposed by the Chorley Bill would take 5 or 6 hours to reach us 
from the place where it is to be discharged. The water has diminished of 
late years. The state of the Bollin when it reaches us could not very well 
be worse. Every gallon of water that comes into it dilutes the impurities. 
The scheme of the Chorley Board will cause the stream to have less water 
when it reaches us. I am acquainted with Winslow. Ido not quite know 
where they get good water from. 

Cross-examined by Mr. West: I cannot at all say how many acres drain 
into the Bollin above us. Supposing the population of Chorley to increase 
to 10,000, and to have 30 gallons per head per day, it would be a very serious 
loss of power to us. I do not know to what extent. 

Mr. Charles Barber, examined by Mr. Monk. 

I am a partner in a firm having silk-mills at Winslow. We have a water- 
wheel, which was erected in 1792. The diameter is about 15 feet, and the 
breadth is 6 feet. It is about 8-horse power. It turns 430 dozen of spindles. 
We cannot work all the year round. e are higher up than Mr.Gregg. In 
the conveyance under which we purchased our property there is a restriction 
to prevent our using steam. [The conveyance was produced, and handed to 
the chairman.] I cannot say whether such restrictions are common among 
the mills in our neighbourhood. I know the course of the Birkin. It falls 
into the Bollin below Boarden—that is to say, 9 or 10 miles below Mr. 
Gregg’s works. 

This closed the case for the millowners. 

Mr. SALisBuRY addressed the committee in support of the Stockport Dis- 
trict Water Bill. He said that the Stockport District Water Company was 
incorporated in 1861. Their business was simply to trade in water. They 
were entrusted with no other powers of any kind. It was to their interest 
and to the public advantage that their district should be supplied with 
water as soon as possible, when it could be shown, according to the General 
Act, that the per centage required by Parliament could be paid upon the 
outlay of money in making the works. The company had made a working 
arrangement with the old Stockport Company, as had been explained by 
Mr. Bateman. It was now proposed under the present bill to extend their 
limits. Both sides admitted that the districts to be supplied were in want 
of water. The company were quite willing to place themselves under an 
obligation to lay down pipes in the district on the terms mentioned by Mr. 
Bateman—a guarantee of 8 per cent. The iy they proposed were 8-inch 

ipes, whereas those proposed by the os ocal Board were only 6-inch. 

e supply of water had been proved to be practically unlimited, and it 
would take place on the terms specified in the original Act. Those rates 
were very low and reasonable, and were fixed by Act of Parliament after a 
full inquiry into the whole of the circumstances of the case. The Act under 
which the Macclesfield Water-Works were constituted was an Act for the 
better supply of Macclesfield, and therefore the managers of the water-works 
there had no power to go beyond their district, or to dispose of the water. 
The Chorley Bill al not render the supply of water to Chorley compul- 
sory on the Macclesfield Company. There was no agreement with the corpo- 
ration ; and, as that was a changeable body, it might, in the course of a short 
time, be composed of men who were opposed to the supply of Chorley with 
water from the Macclesfield works. With regard to the capabilities of Mac- 
clesfield to give the required supply, Mr. Bateman had stated that the 
utmost supply they could derive from the source of supply, which had a 
drainage-area of 1,200,000 acres, was 1,500,000 gallons. That would amount 
to under 20 gallons a day for each person, taking the population at 40,000. 
The Chorley Bill only provided for a supply from the surplus water, and if 
the corporation of Macclesfield were short of water, Chorley would get none 
at all. The Chorley Bill was promoted by the local board, but in the bill 
they asked the committee to extend their powers for trading purposes 1n 
other districts than their own. They had admitted, however, again and 
again, that their principal object was to supply Chorley, and that they 
would be content with securing that object. Th addition to that statement, 
their engineer had stated that it would cost £7500 to supply Chorley only, 
and that was the only sum they sought for in their bill. He (Mr. Salisbury) 
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ventured to think that it was manifest upon their own showing, putting 
aside entirely all questions of entrusting corporate bodies with powers to 
trade, and without appealing to the evidence of Mr. Bateman, that it was 
far better for that district to depend upon the Stockport District Company 
for water, than to depend upon the Macclesfield source of supply. In sec- 
tion 25 of the Chorley Bill it was provided that the water need not be con- 
stantly laid on under pressure, or be a continual supply. There was no 
adequate provision made for a reservoir, and there was no sum set aside for 
contingent expenses. The complaint of the Chorley Local Board was that 
the Stockport District Company wanted 10 per cent. on their outlay. It had 
been shown in evidence that, according to their own admission, the cost of 
getting the pipes to Chorley would involve an expense of nearly 10 per 

| cent. perannum. By the Stockport District Bill the town would get a con- 

|stant high-pressure supply of water, at a rate not exceeding 8 per cent. 
upon the outlay. The relative merits of the two schemes were so evident, 
that he (the learned counsel) would not occupy the time of the committee 
by further comment. 

Mr. Monk, in addressing the committee, said, that. his remarks would 
have to be limited to the case of the millowners, but it would be unbecoming 
for him to — that the committee had deprived him of the opportunity 
of supporting the petition of the ratepayers of Macclesfield. 

The Cuarrman said that he had mentioned to other chairmen the case of 
the _ of the ratepayers of Macclesfield, and they thought that they 
should have gone further, and reported the matter to the House. The com- 

mittee, however, thought that they had administered a sufficient measure of 
justice in refusing to entertain the petition. 

Mr. Monx said that it had struck him that the title of the Chorley Bill 
was a very unfortunate one. The evidence which have been given yester- 
day and to-day had led him to the impression that the title of the bill might 
be appropriately changed to the following :—‘‘ A Bill for enabling the cor- 





|| poration of Macclesfield and the Local Board of Health of Chorley to make 


merchandize of water, to which neither of them has any right at all, to the 
= of those who have.”” Macclesfield was one of those ancient 

oroughs which existed long before the Reform Act. It was then confined 
within the limits of the township. It received in the reign of Charles IT. a 
grant of certain springs for the purpose of supplying the inhabitants with 
water, As early as 1809 there was an Act of Parliament passed enabling the 
corporation to levy rates to pay the expense of impounding the water of the 
springs. The town increased in size until those springs which had pre- 
viously been sufficient for supplying the ancient borough became insufficient 
for the supply of water required for the town. It was during that state of 
things that the present Act came into operation. That Act enabled the cor- 
poration to make use of the water of the Bollin for the further supply of the 
town, and upon those powers it was now sought to found the proposition 
that the corporation had bought the water altogether, and that it was their 
own absolute property. Water could not be made the subject of absolute 
possession in the way which the corporation of Macclesfield sought to repre- 
sent. The word ‘ easement’’ was not a very happy term to describe the 
right which was possessed with regard to a stream of water ruuning through 
the lands of different owners. The right to water, in such a case, rather re- 
sembled the common right which we all had to light and air. They were 
used in common by all persons, but all were expected to use them in such a 
way, and to such an extent, as did not interfere with the full enjoyment of 
them by their neighbours. In the Macclesfield Water-Works Act, the cor- 
poration were restricted from using the water for any purposes except those 
defined by the Act; and the main object of the Act was to secure a better 
supply of water to the town of Macclesfield. It never fell to his (the learned 
counsel’s) lot to comment upon an Act of Parliament which seemed so 
scrupulously to guard the purposes for which it was framed. The principle 
of the Act clearly wus, that all the water which was not wauted for the sup- 
ply of the inhabitants of Macclesfield remained just as much the right of the 
millowners as when they had the use of the whole of the water. 

The CHarrMaN: Do you happen to recollect a case which came before the 
Court of Chancery against a water company for allowing pleasure-boats to 
sail upon their reservoirs? I think that went upon the principle that they 
were a company only for limited purposes. 

Mr. Monk said he did. All the company did must be made subservient 
to the purposes of the Act. It was the recognized practice of Parliament ; 
that, where water was abstracted, compensation in water should be provided | 
for in the Act, and the parties affected by the abstraction were not left to the 
very doubtful or equivocal remedy of obtaining a in money 
afterwards before a jury or arbitrator. The Chorley Bill provided no com- 
pensation for the water it proposed to take from the river. In addition to 
that defect, the scheme itself was destitute of merit, and could only receive 
the sanction of Parliament to the exclusion of a better one. He was pre- 
cluded from addressing the committee on behalf of the ratepayers; but he 
might say, on behalf of the millowners, that one element in the consideration 
of the committee was, that there lay upon the table of that House a nume- 
rously signed petition of ratepayers against the Chorley Bill, and there was 
no petition of ratepayers in favour of it. 

r. WEsT, in reply, said that he would not contend that if the corporation 
of Macclesfield supplied Chorley with water without parliamentary powers 
they would be open to an injunction in the Court of Chancery, as the Act 
would be ultra vires ; but the object of the Chorley Bill was to obtain par- 
liamentary sanction for the Macclesfield corporation to supply Chorley. The 
Macclesfield Act fixed the compensation to the millowners at 3 cubic feet a 
second, and the corporation had an absolute right to all the water of the 
Bollin but what was required to yield that compensation. 

The Cuarrmam said that he did not at all think that that was the result 
of the Act. The 18th section defined very clearly the purpose for which 
the corporation of Macclesfield had a right to take the water, and they were 
to‘ take only so much of it as was necessary for the purposes of the Act. 
The corporation were now seeking to take water also for the pumas of 
another Act, and they offered no additional compensaaion for the additional 
abstraction of the water of the river. 

Mr. Wesr said it was quite clear that they had no right at present; and 
that 7 generally to every water supply that was sought for. The ob- 
ject of this ve to Parliament was to acquire the right. There was 
a sufficiency of water in the river to still maintain the present rate of 3 cubic 
nsation to the millowners, notwithstanding the fur- 
ther abstraction which was now proposed. 

The room was cleared. Upon the counsel and parties being readmitted, 

The CHArRMAN said that the committee were unanimously of opinion 
that the preamble of the Chorley Bill was not sufficiently proved so far as 
that part which related to the supply of water was concerned. The com- 
mittee were also unanimously of opinion that the preamble of the Stockport 
District Water Bill was proved; but proved only on the distinct admission, 
or, rather, undertaking, by the promoters that they would submit to a clause 








to be approved both by Mr. West’s clients, and also by the committee, if 
there should be a difference, binding them to supply a water service, at a 





cost not exceeding £16,000, to the Chorley district and all the district which 
Mr. Bateman included in his estimate of £16,000, upon & per cent. being 
guaranteed. 


STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBOROUGH WATER-BILL. 
Tuvrspay, Marcu 10, 

Mr. Ropwett, Q.C., and Mr. MuNDELL, were for the promoters; Mr. 
JOHNSTONE, Q.C., opposed on behalf of the corporation of Middlesborough ; 
Mr. Davipson aud Mr. Rounp, for the local board of the district of South 
Stockton; and Mr. Ricwarps, for the corporation of Stockton, and fora Mr. 
Skinner, a manufacturer of earthenware. 

Mr. RopWELL, in opening the case said that the present bill was promoted 
by the Stockton and Middlesborough Water Company. The Act of Parlia- 
ment under which the company was acting was passed in 1858. It received 
great consideration in Parliament, and it was at the time hoped that it 
would have had the effect of settling all the differences of feeling which 
existed between the parties then before Parliament. There had been pre- 
vious legislation in 1849, 1851, and 1854. The subject had thus been well 
considered by Parliament from the year 1849 to the present time. The 
objects of the bill were very simple. The company wanted to extend their 
limits. For the purpose of extending their limits they wanted to extend 
their works; and for the pupose of doing that they wanted to extend their 
capital. They now came before Parllament merely for the a of keep- 
ing pace with the increased population and the increase of trade in the dis- 
trict. Those increases were enormous, and perhaps more striking than in 
almost any other part of England. In 1851, the population of Stockton was 
about 10, 
still greater. 
The trade of the district consisted of the manufacture of iron. Where there 
were now 50 or 60 furnaces at work and others in course of construction 
they were unknown until the year 1850. As might be supposed, there h 
been a very large consumption of water for steam and other purposes con- 
nected with that manufacture. To meet such requirements this bill was 
brought before Parliament, and when the works were completed the manu- 
facturers would have the advantage of an efficient water supply for the 
carrying on of their business. The water of the Tees in the vicinity of these 

lace, was brackish and salt, and was therefore unfit for steam purposes. 

he present source of supply was a spot called the Tees Cottage, about 2 
miles above Darlington, and had been the source of supply from the year 
1849. The water at that place escaped the sewage of Darlington, Stockton, 
and all the intermediate places. It was brought in a pure state in pipes to 
the district of the company. It was not now proposed to go to any other 
place for water. A place called Broken Scar was mentioned in the bill, but 
that was, really, only a field a few yards distant from the Tees Cottage, and 
was practically identical with the present source. Section 5 of the bill 
defined the limits within which the company, after the passing of this bill, 
would be empowered to supply. Those limits comprised the whole district 
up to the coast. The names of the several places were mentioned in the bill 
in order that the company might have power, as under their original Act, 
of recovering the rates summarily, and deal with them as under their pre- 
sent powers. Section 20 provided for raising additional capital to the 
amount of £158,000, which was to be done by the creation of additional 
shares, either ordinary or preference, or partly ordinary and partly prefer- 
ence. There was no question raised on that subject in the petition. The 
sufficiency of the pro supply was also undisputed, but some objection 
was made to the quality of the water. There was, however, really nothing 
to be said against the water, and the committee would have the evidence of 
one of the best water engineers of the day, Mr. Hawksley, who would 
explain his reasons for advising the company to promote the present scheme. 
There was, in point of fact, no question on the preamble of the bill. The 
petitions did not, in themselves, raise the great question as to whether the 
company should extend their works and give more water to the district. 
The questions raised were really questions of clauses, and were incidental to 
the main question. The opponents of the company were using the present 
occasion of their coming to Parliament as an opportunity for seeking a 
revision of the existing rates and powers, and the attempt would be to raise 
questions upon the Act of Parliament under which the company were now 
supplying, rather than upon any powers which they proposed to acquire 
under this bill. The first —— on which there was any appearance, was 
from the corporation of Middlesborough. Their complaint was that the com- 
pany had not provided a stand-pipe, or other apparatus capable of causing a 
pressure of water to be maintained 30 feet above the market-house, as 
required to do under their Act, within 12 months of the date of its passing. 
They were willing to admit that they must plead guilty to that allegation, 
but no complaint had been made of their not having erected the stand-pipe, 
and no request had been made for them to do so. — ; 

The CuarrMan : I do not see that the corporation of Middlesborough can 
be heard against the preamble on that ground. 

Mr. Ropwe tt said that the chairman had just anticipated. The petition, 
however, had so interwoven that complaint with their other grounds of ob- 
jection to the bill that it was difficult to separate them. The petition 
alleged that the provision for a stand-pipe was inserted in the Act for the 
protection of sma!l private consumers of the water, other than iron masters 
and other similar large consumers. It then asserted that the supply for 
domestic purposes was very irregular, and altogether insufficient. That, 
however, was an argument in favour of the extension now sought. In the 
old Act a clause existed, enabling consumers to appeal to the justices in 
consequence of any irregularity or deficiency in the supply of water. In 
the present bill it was proposed to do away with that power of appeal, and 
clause 36 would enable the company to make such regulations for the pre- 
vention of waste and contamination as — might think necessary to be 
observed by persons using the water. It might strike the committee as un- 
reasonable that there should be no appeal to the justices, and that the com- 
pany should have the sole control of the arrangement of the supply-pipes 
and receptacles for the water; but the clause was introduced merely for pre- 
venting any waste or misuse of the water, which would occasion loss or 
contamination. Mr. Hawksley would bring before the committee numerous 
instances in which such a clause had been adopted, and in which the 
economy of water had been promoted by the means — The saving 
of water had been something beyond conception. There would, on the other 
hand, be no great hardship occasioned by abolishing the right of appeal, for 
from the passing of the Act of 1858 to the present time no appeal had taken 
place. The petition further stated that the rates allowed by the existing 
Act were on a high scale, and were very remunerative to the company ; 
but that the company continually considerably exceeded the amount allowed, 
by taking, as the annual value of the tenements supplied by them, not the 
net annual value contemplated by the Act, but the best annual rent which 
could be obtained. That was a question which affected the existing Act. 
The present bill would leave the rates just as they were. Perhaps no 

















; in 1864, it was 16,508. At Middlesborough, the increase was | | 
In 1851, the population was 7,500; in 1864, it was 23,000. |) 
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mestion had created more discussion among lawyers than the meaning of 
term ‘‘annual value ;”’ but, whatever might be the definition of that 


maximum rates, The next petition was from the corporation of Stockton, 
and alleged. that the abstraction from the Tees, of the additional water 
necessary for the supply of the extended district, would materially injure the 
trade of the river, and also 
or 12 miles above Stockton. There were commissioners of the river Tees, 


the Tees dry; and the iralty, who also had the conservancy of the 
navigation, offered no opposition to the bill. There was a petition from the 


supplied as impure, and not fit to drink, and recommended the taking of the 
water from a = where the river had had the advantage of the sewage of 
Stockton and wy ry where, they said, a ready and cheap supply could 
be obtained. The last petition was from Mr. Skinner; an enware 
manufacture, of a He stated that an essential condition of the 
manufacture of his earthenware was a ready and cheap supply of pure water. 
He and his predecessors had had the use of the water of the Tees for their 
trade purposes for 38 years ; and he was afraid that the further abstraction 


his business, The answer that the Admiralty and the Tees 
had not apprehended | damage to the river would apply in this case also, 
and the evidence would show that there was no ground for the objection 
made by Mr. Skinner. None of the petitions dealt directly with the 

eamble of the bill. They, for the most << raised questions affect- 
ing the present Act, or referred to matters whi 


they had heard the evidence, that the preamble had been fully proved. 
Mr. John Sheels Peacock, examined by Mr. MUNDELL. 


they obtained their previous Acts of Parliament. I am town-clerk of Mid- 
Janne In 1849 the Darlington Ges and Water Company became in- 
corporated. They took water from the Tees Cottage, which is the same 
source as we use. It is 2 miles above Darlington. In 1861 this company 
was yg We got power to take water from Darlington. It it 
conveyed 20 miles to Stockton, and thence 4 miles’ to Middlesborough. In 
1854 we got further powers to supply Norton, but not having a sufficient 
supply we did nothing till 1868. ‘The iron masters petitioned against our 
bill in 1858, and had a bill of their own in Parliament. The result was that 
the preamble of the Iron Masters Bill was not proved, but the committee 
required the insertion of a proviso in clause 71, to require that the com- 
pany should supply water for trading purposes at the rate of 3d. per 1000 
gallons. In 1851 the yaa of the district to be supplied under the Act 
of 1851 was about 18,000. The population within the Act of 1858 was 
about 44,000. We now propose to add a population of about 5000. We 
purpose to insert in the Act, the names of the places to be supplied, in order 
that we may recover the rates, 

Cross-examined by Mr. JonNstoNE: I am aware that a provision was 
made in the Act of 1858 that a stand-pipe should be erected. Complaints 
have been made about its not having been erected. I have had to make 
frequent communications to the secretary of the company on account of that 
not having been made. The corporation have always shrunk from re- 
quiring the company to erect a stand-pipe. It has never been insisted on. 

t is, in fact, a gauge of the —. There have been meetings on the 
subject. of the on otlie of the pressure. There are several places to be 
supplied under the pro’ bill which are not supplied under the present 
ill, There are places in the bill 8 miles distant from where they — __ 
. I have no doubt that the population of Middlesborough is 

ithin my recollection it was only a ouse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The 71st clause of the Act of 1858, 
was introduced at the instance of the committee. Now it is proposed to 
repeal it. It is for the regulation of the supply to iron masters, and applies 
only to Middlesborough. Our ers of taking water from the Tees are 
unlimited, 

. eres by Mr. Davigopn: There are large iron-works at South 
tockton. 

Re-examined : It is expensiyg to pump, and we shall not pump more than 
wecanhelp. There is a p t of a great increase of ann in the 
places they now propose to inelude in the district. About 18 months ago, 


the company had to interfere to stop the waste of water. No complaints 
were made of want of pressure after the waste was stopped. 
: WELL. 


Thomas oe Esq., examined by Mr. 
I am the engineer of the Stockton and Middlesborough Water Company, 
and have been from their origin. All their works have been carried out 
under my supervision. The population of the district has increased con- 
siderably. It is necessary to extend their district and enlarge their powers. 
This district has arisen very suddenly, on account of the discovery of iron- 
stone in the locality. The fact is, that the whole of the townships in this 
district are treated by the company as forming one individual district. The 
company has from time to time extended their limits to meet the increase 
of the district. 
By the CHarrMAN: It is my opinion, as an engineer, that this supply is 
demanded, and that the powers we seek in this bill will enable us to meet 
= supply. Six million gallons of water a day will be secured from the 


‘ees, 
By Mr. Ropwe.v: The abstraction of the water will not affect the navi- 
tion in any degree. The diminution of the water will be inappreciable, 
e drainage-area of the Tees is 744 square miles. The water is very good, 

but at particular times it is very brown. It is allowed to subside and then 

filtered. With the exception of the colouring-matter it is one of the finest 
waters obtained. 

By the CuarrnMan: The colouring-matter is tannin, but that is not un- 
wholesome. 

By Mr. RopweE..: The scale of rates in this bill is lower than in many 
instances, The supply of water for manufacturing purposes is generally 
made the subject of private agreement. This is the only case in which it 
is made compulsory on a company to supply water for trade purposes, but 
the company does not object to that. The regular consumption here for 
domestic purposes is about 12 gallons a day each person. That is about the 
consumption where the works are well managed, but where much waste 
takes place it is much greater. In some cases it ranges from 30 to 70 gallons 
aday. At Oxford it is 110 gallons a day. 

By the Commirree: When the iron masters draw off much water they 
diminish the height of water in the stand-pipe, and consequently they 
reduce the pressure in the town. We have su tially kept up a pressure 
of 30 feet and a great deal more, although there has not been a stand-pipe. 
When the householders or iron masters have overdrawn, there has been a 
temporary reduction of the pressure to under 30 feet. 





Iam a solicitor of Middlesborough. I was solicitor to this company when | 


| 


term, it was a matter of fact that the company had never charged their | 


| 
| 


decrease its scouring water. Thetide ran 10 | 
| that the consumption was 40 gallons a head a day. They were obliged to 
and they entertained no apprehension that the company were going to draw | 


local board of the district of South Stockton. They spoke of the water to be | 


of the water of the river for the provisions of this bill would so reduce | 

the quantity of the water in the river as to interfere with the prosecution of | 

ommissioners | 

| two pipes at Middlesborough, and those Pipes have connexion by means of 
y for 


ch would have to be settled | 
= ag wae He (Mr. Rodwell) hoped that the committee would be satisfied, | 
when qpply. There is a pressure-gauge in the town-hall at Middlesborough. 





| 
| 





By Mr. RopweEt1: Where a constant supply of water is kept up, it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the economy of water that there should be no appeal 
to the magistrates. I know of instances where a clause doing away with the 
power of appeal has been introduced with advantage. At Norwich, the 
company was established about 12 years ago. It had no rules and regula- 
tions, but was required to give a constant supply. They got a considerable 
number of consumers ; {but after struggling on for some years, they found 


shut off the water at night, which was an infraction of their Act of Parlia- 
ment. They had no money to apply toa dividend in consequence of the 
waste. They applied to Parliament and got relief from the requirement for 
a constant supply. There is now always sufficient water there for all pur- 
poses, and the consumption for domestic and trade purposes is now only 14} 
gallons a day each person. The difference between that and 40 gallons was | 
all waste. The town is now better supplied than before. My estimate for | 
the works is £120,000—rather more than double the entire of the original | 
capital. The plan for the construction of the water-closets is to have a cis- 
tern above the closet with a ball-tap and overflow-pipe. By clause 15 it is 
provided that the water shall not 4 used for washing horses and carriages 
which are kept in buildings, the rent of which is not included in the rent of 
the house to which the horses and carriages belong. 

Cross-examined by Mr.JounsToneE: IsupposeIamat Darlington abouthalfa 
halfa dozen times a year, andI susbvearoudl yreturn fromthe works. We have 





acock. The second pipe was laid chiefl the benefit of the iron masters. 
The pressure was diminished in the town at one time, and the company— 
reluctantly, I admit—at my suggestion turned the pressure of the second 
pipe on to the domestic supply. A stand-pipe might, by possibility, deprive 
the iron masters of pressure, while it would not ensure it to the domestic 


e seek now to enter into powers to sags ges to iron masters in the ex- 
tended district by private arrangement. e are quite willing to supply 
iron masters within the district of the Act of 1858 upon the terms of that 
Act. The instances in which there has been no pressure are cases where an 
accident occurs with a pipe, and we have to shut down the valves. Clause) 
36 in the bill will override altogether clause 75 in the Act of 1858. Such a'| 
clause was inserted in the same form in other bills. In some of those eases | 
the matter had been contested before Parliament, and in some cases it had| 
not. There was some discussion on this matter before the committee on the || 
bill of 1858; but since that time, considerable experience has been gained 
with regard to the question of a constant supply, and experience tends in| 
favour of such a clause as this. In the Water-Works Clauses Act there is} 
no provision to secure companies against waste where there is a constant! 
supply. There is protection afforded to companies against waste where the || 
supply is not constant. That is a very singular mistake. A supervising! 
clause such as we propose has been inserted in the Water- Works Acts both | 
of — bodies and private companies. 

ross-examined by Mr. Rounp: The pressure of the water which we 
afford is the pressure from the reservoir. It depends upon the size of the | 
pipe, and the friction. It is impossible to give an unchecked gravitation 
pressure. The extent of the fall from the reservoir to South Stockton is 
about 150 feet. The pipes are equal to a fall of 300 feet. The distance is 
8 miles from the reservoir to South Stockton. There is no objection to them 
having a gauge. That will be for them to fix themselves. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Richarps: We would not give a stand-pipe to 
Stockton because that is up hill. Our works are laid out to take 6 million 
— aday. I am aware that the sewage goes into the Tees, and is carried 

kward and forward by the tide. I do not go to the public baths at Stock- 
ton, but I am perfectly sure that they have never had turbid water. I admit 
that they may have had coloured water,’and it is impossible to deny that, on 
account of the natural condition of the waters of the Tees. We refuse to 
supply water-closets in houses where they do not have our water for domestic 
P I do not apprehend any possibility that Mr. Skinner’s supply of 
water which he takes at low tide will be diminished. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dopps (on behalf of landowners): The minimum 
quantity of water flowing past Tees Cottage in the summer time is about 75 
cubic feet a second. The most we take will be about one-twentieth of that 
amount. I object to a restriction that we shall not take more than 4 mil- 
lion gallons a day extra, under this bill, because I object to anything which 
will occasion litigation. The water is drawn up from the river by a suction- 
pipe, and then passes into a subsidiary reservoir. We never find that any 

mon are there, and a contrivance to keep them out of the pipe will be 
quite unnecessary. 

Re-examined: When the reservoir was last emptied, the only fish that 
were found there were 3 small eels, and then the reservoir had not been 
emptied for 5 years. 

he CHAIRMAN intimate that the committee were of opinion that they 
need not trouble Mr. Rodwell further on the preamble, and inquired whether 
the learned gentleman objected to the corporations being heard: 

Mr. RopwELt said that he objected to their being heard with reference 
to anything in the existing Act. . 

The CHAIRMAN said that the petitioners had not, on the face of the peti- 
tions themselves, stated anything which would induce the committee to 
hear them in opposition to the preamble of the bill. The preamble was 
considered ae 

e clauses were then discussed. 

Mr. Rovunp said that the number of apes to be oget under clause 5 
would materially diminish the supply to his clients of South Stockton. _ 

The CuHarrMaN said that, after the evidence of Mr. Hawksley, it was im- 
possible to contest the sufficiency of the supply. mn 

Mr. Ricuarps said that he was instructed to retire from the opposition as 
far as the borough of Stockton was concerned. ? as f 

Mr. JoHNSTONE objected to clause 13, in the form in which it appeared in 
the bill, which was as follows :—‘* Subject to the provisions contained in 
section 71 of the existing Act, the water to be supplied by the company need 
not be constantly laid on under a pressure greater than that to be afforded 
by the pipes supplied from the reservoir of the company in the parish of 
Dinsdale, or, as the case may be, by the pipes supplied from the works of 
the company at Tees Cottage.” He proposed the insertion of the words, 
‘* when the valves are fully bal ter the words, ‘afforded by the pipes 
supplied from the reservoir of the company.” — 

r. Hawksley said that the public their absolute 30 feet of pressure 
under the clause proposed, and they could not ask for more. . 

Mr. Ropwett remarked that what was provided in the clause was subject 
to the provisions of clause 71 of the former Act. 

The CuarrMan said that he thought the clause a very reasonable one. 
The customers of the company would get the absolute pressure under penalty, 
and the committee could give them nothing beyond. : ’ 

Mr. JoHnsToNE said that he had been reminded that if he discussed the 




















clauses now, he should have no right to be heard before the House of Lords. 
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His friend, Mr. Rodwell, had told him that he would take no advantage of 
the part which he (Mr. Johnstone) had already taken in the discussion. He 
should therefore now retire from the opposition to the clauses. 

Mr. Rovnp said that he should follow the same course. 

Mr. Ricnarps said that his client, Mr. Skinner, could not afford to oppose 
the bill before the Lords. He then proposed a clause powtiins that in case, 
by reason of the works to be carried out under this bill, Mr. Skinner should 
not be able to obtain a sufficient quantity of fresh water from the Tees for 
the p of his earthenware manufacture, the company should be bound 
to supply gratuitously a sufficient quantity of water to make up the defi- 
ciency. He said that, if Mr. Hawksley was right with regard to the ade- 

uacy of the source of supply, the clause now proposed only asked for the 
shadow of a benefit. 

Mr. RopweELz said that the company could not agree to the clause for the 
simple reason that it would introduce the principle of special legislation ; 
and if they began that practice, there was no certainty as to where it would 
of Mr. Skinner’s case was fully met by the provisions of the 10th Vict., 
ce. 17. 

The committee were of opinion that the General Act sufficiently pro- 
tected Mr. Skinner’s interests, and they therefore refused the clause. 

There was no further discussion on the clauses. 


(Before Sir Epwarp CoLeBrookk, Chairman; Sir Mixto Farqunar, 
Lord Rosert Moytacur, Mr. Prrkineron, and Mr. AGAR Euts.) 
HASLINGDEN AND RAWTENSTALL WATER BILL. 

TuEspAyY, Marcu 8. 

Mr. SatisBuRy appeared for the promoters; and Mr. Dwyer for the 
petitioners. 

Mr. Satispury said the objects of the bill were very simple, and he 
hoped its consideration would not occupy much of the time of the com- 
mittee. It was a bill to enable the Haslingden and Rawtenstall Water- 
Works Company to raise a further sum of money, and for other purposes. 
In the year 1853 an Act of Parliament was obtained for the better supply- 
ing with water of the district therein mentioned, and for that purpose to 
construct the works mentioned in the Act. By that Act the company so 
incorporated were authorized to raise a capital of £30,000, with a further 
borrowing power to the extent of £6000. The company on obtaining these 
powers immediately proceeded to construct works and lay mains; but they 
found, as was frequently the case, that the undertaking was much larger 
than they originally contemplated, and involved a capital expenditure 
beyond the limits which the Legislature had assigned them. Accordingly, in 
the session of 1856, they applied to Parliament for additional powers, and by 
the Act then passed, they were empowered to raise a further capital of 
430,000, in shares of £10 each. The original shareholders in the company, 
who were persons connected with the district, subscribed for the whole of 
these new shares. In 1858 the company again came to Parliament for 
leave to extend the +. ~ allotted for the construction of the works, and 
obtained an extension for 5 years. The bill now before the committee, 
reciting what the original capital was, went.on to say that having raised 
that capital the company proceeded to execute the works authorized by 
the said Acts, and that their present available capital consisted of 2264 
ordinary shares of £10 each, representing £22,640; and 3000 preference 
shares of £10 each, representing £30,000 ; and that the company had exer- 
cised their powers of borrowing to the extent authorized. It then stated 
that the works were in operation on the 8th July, 1861 (the time limited 
for their completion), and that the powers and obligations of the company 
were then being exercised and fulfilled; but that, by reason of unforeseen 
difficulties and occurrences, the company had increased and become liable 
for a larger outlay than that which was contemplated, and for which pro- 
vision was made by the recited Acts. It had, therefore, become necessary 
that the time limited for the completion of the works should be extended, 
and that the company should be authorized to raise a further sum of money 
to meet such larger outlay, and to provide for the effectual accomplishment 
of the objects and purposes of the recited Acts. With reference to the 
works already constructed, it was only necessary to say that they had been 
constructed under the superintendence of Mr. Hawksley, who had given a 
great deal of personal attention to the matter, and whose evidence would 
satisfy the committee that a due regard had been paid by the company to 
the requirements of the public, and the obligations imposed by Parliament. 
The company had raised the sum of £66,437, and had expended £66,357. 
There was due to the contractors and others the sum of £7600; and the 
company required for the completion of their works £6500; and for service- 
pipes, &c., £2500. There were two petitions against the bill—one from 
Colonel Townley, the owner of certain coal-mines under the land upon 
which the works were authorized to be constructed; and the other from a 
Mr. Eastwood, the owner of a cotton-mill, and a manufacturer in the 
locality. Colonel Townley complained of the manner in which the works 
had been executed, which he alleged endangered his property, and he 
prayed that the bill might not pass into law without the insertion of pro- 
per clauses for his protection. Upon this he (Mr. Salisbury) would 
only remark that the Water-Works Clauses Act of 1847 contained ample 
provisions for the protection of persons in Colonel Townley’s position, and 
ov him the means for obtaining full compensation in the event of any 

amage being done. In reference, also, to Mr. Eastwood’s petition he might 
state that the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1863, gave that gentleman ample 
protection; and, therefore, he submitted to the committee that neither ef 
the petitioners had any locus standi to oppose the preamble of the bill. 
There were a great many mills on the stream, which was 25 miles in length, 
and it was rather remarkable, if there was any ground to apprehend danger 
from the works of the company, that not a single millowner appeared to 
oppose the bill except Mr. Eastwood. 
he room was then cleared, and the committee consulted for a few 
minutes. On the doors being opened, 

The CuatrMan said the committee were prepared to hear Mr. Dwyer's 
= in support of the petitions to oppose the preamble. 

fr. Dwyer said the Water-Works Clauses Acts, under which Mr. Salis- 
bury had urged that the petitioners had ample security against damage, were 
designed, as he submitted, entirely for the protection of the workers, and 
not the millowners likely to be affected by their operations. The present 
was the fourth time that the water company had been to Parliament, and 
they now sought for powers to more than double their original capital. If 
the construction of their works required the whole of this money, in what 
position would the petitioners be in the event of the puddle bank giving 
way—where was the money to come from to compensate Colonel Townley or 
Mr. Eastwood? The other millowners were not so likely to be damaged by 
any accident which might occur, as their property was situated 2 miles further 
down the stream. He proposed to show that the works of the company 
could not be made secure. It was stated that these works were in opera- 
tion, but the fact was that such was not the case. For a few minutes one 




















night the water was let into the reservoir, but the embankment gave way, 
and the company were obliged to open the sluices and let it pass off. 


The CuArrMan said it did not appear to him that the company proposed 
by this bill to execute any works which former Acts did not empower 
them to do so. 

Mr. Dwyer submitted that as they would have to go deeper and deeper 
to get a foundation for their reservoir, they were in effect executing new 
works. The Water-Works Clauses Act of 1863, which had been referred to 
as giving Mr. Eastwood protection, referred to the inspection of works after 
they were in operation, and the petitioner could not make use of the clauses 
to meet his case. If the promoters were willing to insert clauses in this 
bill, giving the petitioners the same powers at the nt time as the 
would have after the works were complete, he should be perfectly satisfie 
And it appeared to him that this was quite necessary, for the first time 
— a put into the reservoir the whole damage apprehended would 
take place. 

The CuairMan said the committee were of opinion that the petitioners 
had no case against the preamble; their objection was entirely a question 
of clauses. ' 





Mr. Wm. Harper, examined by Mr. Sauispury. 

I am the secretary of the company. The company is managed by local 
men; and the whole of the shareholders are owners of property, and are 
amongst the most influential persons in the district. The original shares are 
all paid up to the amount of £22,701. We then created preference stock to | 
the extent of £30,000. That has been all raised amongst the holders of the 
original shares. We have also raised amongst them the sum of £9750 by 
debentures, which were divided pro rata. They are practically irre- 
mediable, being for a term of 999 years. We then raised £3750 upon mort- | 
gage loan; making a total sum of £66,437. We have expended £66,347, the 
principal items of that expenditure being for reservoirs, £34,953, and for | 
pipes, &c., £10,846. We owe to contractors and others, on account of 
works, £7601 11s. 6d. Clause 5 in the bill empowers the company to bor- | 
row a sum of money to complete the reservoir. We have seen Lord Redes- 
dale upon that clause, and have made some alterations in the clause, to | 
meet the stringent requirements of his lordship. We, however, ask the 
committee to amend the clause further. Under our peculiar cireumstances, | 
having already raised a large sum of money among the shareholders, and | 
having issued debentures which are practically shares, from the fact of the | 
holders of them not being in a position to demand payment, and as we have | 
also an amount due to the contractors, we want to be in a position to 
borrow £3000 without being compelled to pay up one-half of the further | 
share capital authorized by this bill. The population of the district is a. 
manufacturing one, and numbers about 30,000. The whole of the mains 
are laid throughout. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dwyer: No water has been supplied to the 
inhabitants. The pipes were charged for a few weeks, but no water was 
commercially made use of. The reservoir is in a position to catch water, 
but certain causes have prevented our supplying it. There was a pushing 
out of the bank, which led Mr. Hawksley to advise the letting off of the 
water. That was about a fortnight after the works were in operation. 


Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. SALisBuRyY. 

I am the engineer of these works, and superintended the laying out of 
them. The position of things in reference to the reservoir is that this 
embankment was got up at too quick a period. The first portion of it was 
made a good many years ago, and then, through want of funds, it became 
necessary for the company to suspend operations. The want of funds 
arose from two causes, the enormous cost of obtaining the Act of Parlia- 
ment—more than £5000—and the difficulty in the way of the co y 
acquiring land, the awards given against them being two or three times 
its estimated value. When they obtained possession of the land they 
began an examination of the site of the embankment, and it was found that 
that which presented a clear surface of clay on the top, when penetrated 
for some feet, contained round open gravel. Of course, it would not have 
been safe to make an embankment on such a base. Accordingly that 
stratum was cut through, and the trench was carried down for a depth at 
first of 6 feet, and finally to 8 feet. All that had to be strutted with timber, 
and the timber itself cost nearly £5000. That operation was perfectly 
successful, and the clay puddle was brought to the surface, and remains 
perfect to this day. It was, however, exceedingly expensive, and it being 
believed by the contractor that it would exhaust the resources of the com- 
pany, he determined to give up the contract, and we could not do other 
than consent to his doing so, as reasonable. The works then stood for 
several years without anything being done. ‘The company having obtained 
further powers resumed the works themselves, completing the puddle 
trench, and carrying up the remaining portion of the embankment. 
Nothing has occurred to the original portion from that day to this. The 
embankment was made of greater strength than was needful; but it so 
happens that there is nothing on the spot available for the purpose than 
blue clay, which, when allowed to become wet, and submitted to pressure, 
is bo fluid, somewhat resembling dough. The embankment was made of 
that description of material; and in March last year a portion of it slipped 
down simply by the pressure. It was made during some extremely wet 
seasons, and it squeezed down under the pressure of its own weight. I 
recommended the company then, instead of doing the works themselves, 
to get them done by an experienced contractor. They were completed, or 
as nearly so as possible, by the 8th of July last, which was within the time 
limited by the Act; and, under the advice of counsel, and for a legal 
purpose, water was impounded in the reservoir, in order to save the powers 
of the company. Counsel advised that it would be necessary to give out 
the compensation water in the quantity specified in the Act, and also to 
acquire by actual use the right to take the water. Accordingly the works 
were completed for that purpose, and all the rights of the company were 
exercised. We then proceeded to top the embankment, there being no 
water in the reservoir, except a few feet at the bottom, and the weight of 
the top was greater than the blue clay would bear, and it bulged out, as it 
was natural it should do so under the circumstances. Of course, such a 
circumstance could not be predicted, but it frequently happens. I found it 
necessary to give greater strength to the foot of the embankment, and that 
work was proceeded with to a certain extent; but the company not having 
funds sufficient to go on with it was stopped, and this application made to 
Parliament. I have estimated the cost of completing the works. It will pro- 
bably be between £4000 and £5000, and the distributing-pipes about £1000. 
Ishould say that all the pipes are laid, with the — of a small portion 
crossing a bridge, which is in a decrepit state, and which the road trustees 
are desirous of taking down. We have therefore proposed to take power 
to lay about 200 feet of pipes in another direction, and in another form, 
fo meet this difficulty, which is not of our own creation. We conld go 
across the bridge, but not in a desirable way, inasmuch as the arch comes 
to the surface. We want, therefore, a little money, which we put down at 
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£1000, to buy some adjacent buildings and lay down these pipes. Then 
the company propose to lay all the lead pipes to the houses from the mains 
at their own expense, which may cost some £2000 or £3000 more. I 
think the capital which I have called attention to will be sufficient for that 
purpose. We do not contemplate any works under this bill which will 
alter the position of the petitioners in the least. I believe the provisions 
of the General Acts afford sufficient protection for them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dwyer: | should think the blue clay was about 
the very worst material of which an embankment could be made. The 
steps subsequently taken by the company have been so complete, and the 
slope so much increased, that the embankment is now perfectly certain to 
be safe. Mr. Eastwood's mill is about 100 yards trom the embankment. 
If anything serious occurred to the reservoir, inasmuch as it is situated ina 
deep and precipitous valley, the damage done to the Clough Works would 
be much greater than to Mr. Eastwood’s, because the water would go 
straight down the gorge; and the works are themselves also more valuable. 
I see every possible objection to giving the petitioners the power to go 
before justices, as provided by the Act of 1863, or to have an inspection by 
competent engineers before the water is impounded, and for this reason— 
that a “competent engineer” can form no better opinion than I can, and 
he can no more tell what will happen to-morrow than I can. As far as I 
am personally concerned I should be glad of such a clause being intro- 
|| duced into the bill, as it would relieve me from responsibility. If the re- 
servoir had been full the slip would not have occurred, as the water balances 
- — and it is only when the water has gone down that the 

ank slips. 

Mr. Deum: Do you not know that, in the Companies Act of 1853, there 
is a provision for compensation to a railway company? Do you see any 
objection to having a similar clause in the present bill to protect the 
petitioners? : 

Witness: I see the greatest possible objection, because it is quite clear 
the bill could not pass if such a clause were inserted, and for this very ob- 
vious reason—that what Mr. Eastwood is secking is a priority against all 
the other millowners, and he is age to sweep off the company’s resources 
in full. All the millowners have the same protection, in part under the 
Acts of the company and in part under the General Act. It is a matter of 
perfect indifference to us to give such a clause to a railway company, be- 
cause all the damage that could possibly happen to them would be perhaps 
damage to a bridge. But if such a clause were inserted in this bill on 
behalf of Mr. Eastwood, we should have all the owners of the Low Clough 
Works petitioning against it in the other House, and showing that this 
gentleman had got on his own behalf a clause which deprived them of their 
share, and it would be certain to entail the loss of the bill. 

By the Com»irrerE: Mr. Eastwood’s mill has been built since our Act of 

Parliament was passed. When I was there making a survey of the district, 
the mill was not there. 
By Mr. Dwyer: I should see a strong objection to the insertion of such 
a clause as is contained in the Act for the supply of water to Manchester 
passed in 1847. At that time there was no General Act giving protection. 
The bottom of the reservoir is composed of clay, shale, large gravel, and a 
reddish clay near the surface. It would be permeable, but that we have 
gone down to the water-tight stratum below. The water does not go 
through the bottom. There would be no danger to the coal worked below, 
because the roof consists of alternate beds of rock and clay, and it is the 
clay which keeps the rain out of the mine. 

By the Commitree: The reservoir covers an area of about 80 acres, and 
the average depth is about 15 feet. 

The committee consulted fora minute or two, and then declared the 
preamble proved. ; 

Mr. DwyER proposed two clauses for the protection of his clients—the 

one similar to that. of the Water-Works Act, 1863; and the other similar to 
a clause in the Manchester Water Act, 1847. 
The CHAIrnMAN said the committee were unanimously of opinion that it 
was unnecessary to put these two clauses into the bill. The petitioners 
had their remedy in an action at law if they sustained any damage, and it 
appeared to the committce that they were sufficiently pretected by the pro- 
visions of the General Acts. 





Frimay, Marcu 11. 
A clause was inserted enabling the promoters to raise the capital in three 
separate portions, and tomake an immediate application of one such portion 
to the payment of their debt. 








egal intelliqence. 





‘ VICE-CHANCELLOR ’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Stuart.) 
YOUNG AND OTHERS V. FERNIE AND OTHERS, 
(Continued from page 190.) 
Tuespay, Marcu 15. 
Dr. Thomas Anderson, re-examined by Sir F. Kerry. 

I said yesterday, that whatever the low red heat process—whether by Rei- 
chenbach, or by Lord Dundonald, or by anybody—was applied to a bitumi- 
nous coal, the first product must necessarily be what we have called Young’s 
product, or paraffin oil No, 1. The quantity of the ingredients contained in this 
paraffin oil would depend upon the bituminousness of the coal. By the appli- 
cation of Young’s subsequent purifying process to that of crude oil, you may 
obtain the three products which he speaks of—the lubricating oil, the burning 
oil, and the paraffin. If Young had never been born, or taken out any patent 
at all, that crude oil No, 1 being obtained, I think any practical chemist 
or operator would be able, by the processes of purification and distillation, 
likewise to obtain from that product the three oils which he speaks of. In 
my report I say: “‘ At Upper Cranston the coal was distilled in ovens, each pair 
of which had a condenser,”’ &c. In speaking of Lord Dundonald’s process in 
this report, I speak especially with regard to his finished products. When 
I said in my report that Mr. Young was the first that employed bituminous 
coals, I had no regard to the fact that Reichenbach obtaining paraffin ; the 
observation applies rather to the use of highly bituminous coals. When I 
said in my report that Lord Dundonald never got paraffin oil, I meant he 
never got orig or purified paraffin oil—the perfectly finished article, 
similar to that which Mr. Young obtains. I do not india the crude pro- 
duct of Mr. Young. The product which Lord Dundonald obtained was a 
kind of naphtha. After obtaining the crude oil, he appears simply to have 
distilled it, so far as to get off naphtha; and then, according to the distance 
he pushed the process, he obtained either a soft or a hard pitch. If he had 














distilled the whole thing over again to dryness, as Mr. Young tells us to do, 
and had proceeded further and purified it, he certainly would have separated 
from that substance oils similar to those which Mr. Young obtains. The 
product obtained by Lord Dundonald cannot be exactly the same as thas 
which Mr. Young first obtained and sold, and which he called naphtha, for thit 
reason: that by Mr. Young’s process, the separation of the essential oj] 
takes place after the preliminary process of purification; so far, there is a 
difference. Mr. Young first rectifies his whole oil, then treats it with acids 
and alkalis, and then separates the volatile fluid ; so that Lord Dundonald’s 
essential oil' or volatile fluid may, and most probably did, contain sub- 
stances which had been separated in Mr. Young’s process, by his prelimi- 
nary process of purification. A coal which by distillation yields a large 
quantity of parafiin, will, of course, yield an oil out of which paraffin is 
obtained. Ifthe quantity of paraffin is small, the quantity of oil obtained 
would be sufficiently large to keep that — entirely in solution, and 
consequently no crystal is deposited. Boghead coal, I believe, yields a large 
quantity of paraffin. I believe that paraffin does not crystallize out of the 
product of Leeswood. Eupion is one of the products obtained by distillation 
and purification from this crude oil No. 1. The quantity of eupion that 
may be obtained from the crude oil depends on the nature of the coal to which 
the first process has been applied. Reichenbach tells us that eupion was 
extremely well adapted for burning purposes; but it is quite obvious that, 
prepared in the way he did it, it could not have been a commercially econo- 
mical material for the purpose. Eupion is a somewhat indefinite substance, 
Reichenbach tells us how he obtained it by repeated distillation of the 
coal oil which he obtained ; but it appears, from the experiments of some 
other observers, that they have got what they called eupion, which did not 
harmonize with Reichenbach’s. The word eupion has been — by che- 
mists clearly, not to one individual substance, but to several different bodies 
—toagroup of substances. Pure eupion has never been applied to any 
commercial purpose. 

By the Court: At Leeswood I saw the operations conducted with a retort 
at a black heat and a low red heat, and saw that there was produced the crude 
oil of Mr. Young. At Saltney we saw the processes of rectification, the 
treatment with acid and alkali, and the preparation of the volatile spirit 
which is used as a substitute for turpentine. In short, all Mr. Young's pro- 
ducts except paraffin. 

Dr. William Allen Miller, examined by Mr. Mackrson. 

I am a professor of chemistry at King’s College, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. I was the treasurer. I was also the president, and am now one 
of the vice-presidents, of the Chemical Society. I have directed a great 
deal of attention to the subject of the dry distillation of coal for the pro- 
duction of oil. I have read Mr. Young’s specification. In my opinion there 
is no invention contained in any part of it. I think every process is old. 
The principle of the distillation of bituminous coal at a low red heat, for 
the production of crude products, was known before 1850. Mr. Young 
directs you to use a low red heat. The application of low red heat to bitu- 
minous coal had been practised for the production of crude oil. Sulphuric 
acid and oil of vitriol are the same thing. Purification of paraffin by oil of 
vitriol was known, and caustic soda, I believe. Du Buisson describes that 
Mr. Young’s oil is a thing that changes under one’s hand, according to the 
nature of the coal you distil. Mr. Young’s oi! from Boghead was a new 

roduct, as far as 1 know—as far as the material used was concerned. I 
fullees the Boghead is the best mineral that is known to be used. I have 
not compared all the oil-producing coals ; I have tried several. The low red 
heat temperature was distinctly indicated in the description of De Geussane. 
The work of Morand, and the ‘Encyclopédie Méthodique,” gave a distinct 
statement of what the process described by Geussane as practised by the 
Prince of Nassau Saarbruch was, and the process, as far as the temperature 
was concerned; both those statements refer to the low red heat. I agree 
with Dr. Hofmann, that the condensing apparatus was a clumsy one. The 
chemical law that you must avoid a high temperature, in order“to prevent a 
decomposition of the liquid products, was known before 1850. I do not 
know that there was any demarcation in regard to temperature for the! 
production of gas on the one hand, and the production of oil onthe other. It 
was known on the one hand that a low temperature would produce liquid, 
and that if you wanted gas you might raise that temperature. Sage says 
that cannel coal yields by distillation more than a third of its weight of oil. 
That is at page 16 of the extracts. At page 22, Black says the same thing. 
Before the time of Reichenbach, the general fact that cannel coals were the 
best for the purpose of yielding oil was known, and it was generally known 
that a low temperature was suited for the purpose. Reichenbach was one of 
the most eminent of those who have investigated those subjects. If you 
give an ordinary skilled workman Boghead, and you give him the instruc- 
tions to be found in these extracts from Reichenbach, or rather the passages 
in pages 34 and 36, I think he would be able to make the crude oil of Mr. 
Young. I have compared the process in Mr. Young’s specification, and the 
process in Reichenbach. Ihave read it step by step. In page 36 of the 
extracts, Reichenbach gives a description of a method of distilling coal in a 
large cast-iron retort, which was charged every time half full with 765 lbs. 
of coal. That quantity differs about a quarter of a ewt. from the 1 cwt. 
given by Mr. Young; it is about three-quarters of what Mr. Young used 
when he used 100 lbs. He alludes to a cast-iron retort set in « furnace so 
that its sides were entirely covered with brickwork, and only the bottom of 
the retort exposed to the fire. He says that he begins with a gentle heat; 
the whole operation lasted forty-eight hours, and in the first forty-two it 
appeared to be at a temperature of low red heat, and then during the last six 
héurs it is raised from dull red up to cherry red. His object in carrying it 
up to the last six hours, was to see whether coal contained naphthaline, and 
he wanted to get off the last products in order that he might uot miss it if 
it were there. He says: ‘* The vapours were led into iron tubes twelve feet 
in length, cooled by water.” [ tind a similarity to that in Mr. Young’s 
process. He says that you are to condense the vapours; it gives specific 
directions how they are to be condensed. _ 

By Mr. Macksson: I am now comparing, step by step, Reichenbach’s 
process in Reichenbach with the process in Mr. Young's specification. 

Witness : ‘*The coal is then to be put into a common gas-retort, to which 
is attached a refrigerator.” He says that you are to keep it at a particular 
temperature. That is the only difference from Reichenbach. One is a 
worm-pipe and the other isatube. Reichenbach’s residue after distillation 
certainly was coke. Mr. Young says: ‘The cvka or residue may then be 
withdrawn from the retort.’ Reichenbach says: ‘‘ From the distillate I 
poured away the ammonia¢al water.” The distillate is the crude oil and 
the water which came over by the action of heat from the bituminous coal. 
At page 20 of Mr. Young's specification, he says: ‘The crude product of 
the process is an oil containing paraffin, which I have already stated I 
call paraffin oil;’’ that is the same as Reichenbach calls the distillate. 
There is a passage in Mr. Young's whereby the water is got off from the 
empyreumatic oil. He says he puts the oil into « cistern, and heat (by 
means of a steam-pipe) to a temperature of about 150° Fahr. When thus 
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more readily from it than when cold. Reichenbach states his residue, 
** gradually raising the heat so long as anything distilled over, until at last 
nothing but a new coal or coke remzined.” Mr. Young says, in page 4: “‘I 
heat the still by a fire underneath it, which I keep up until the whole of the 
oil has been distilled over, and it will then be found that the still contains 
some dry carbonaceous residuum, which should be taken out before the still 
||is again used.” That is the same as Reichenbach’s ‘‘new coal or coke.” 
The coal tar of Reichenbach I take to be the erude oil freed from water, the 
same as is referred to in Mr. Young’s specification as ** the erude oil obtained 
from the last-mentioned distillation.” [After some further evidence relutive 





| proceeded ‘} I 3 there is nothing in Mr. Young’s process that is not in 
||Reichenbach’s. I do not mean that the apparatus is described, but I mean 
| that there is no invention in Mr. Young’s that is not in Reichenbach’s. Oil 
| of vitriol and caustic soda were applied by De Saussure to the purification of 
| oil obtained from bituminous limestone. 
| By the Courr: It is given in the ‘* Annales de Chimie et de Physique,” 
as well as here. De Saussure did not arrive at paraffin at all. It was a very 
| offensive oil, and he devised the means for making it sweet for use. I think 
|!Du_ Buisson gives identically the same process, and is a most complete 
|| anticipation. 
| By Mr. Mackrson: Every step of Du Buisson is given in succession by 
|! Mr. Young. In the extract from the ‘‘ Annales de Chimie et de Physique ’”’ 
|;is a passage: ‘* Professor Liebig has been so good as to trust to me the 
— of the paraffin, which Dr. Reichenbach gave to him for that pur- 
||pose.”’” I cannot form any opinion as to what he meant there. I went to 
|| Leeswood with Professor Anderson and Dr. Low. ‘The manager attended 
{/us. We had leave to do just what we pleased. Our object was to see the 
{| course of work going on. I did not believe before I went down that it could 
| be distilled at a low heat. During the investigation we each of us took 
|| down our own figures. I heard the whole of Dr. Anderson’s evidence re- 
| lating to Leeswood. We found that there was always, whichever of the 
|| three coals we used or the three substances we used, a larger yield below a 
|' red heat, when the heat was not allowed to rise to a red heat, than when it 
|| was, The specific gravity thereat was a uniformiy lower temperature. The 
|| general pe as to the light naphtha was, that the quantity obtained was 
|| greater at the low than at the high temperature. In the case of the Torbane- 
| hill there was a discrepancy ; but the distillation was not carried quite so 
far in the one case as in the other. In the other instance—the Chester gas 
ee was an accident, so that I can only speak of the Leeswood curly 
cannel, 

By the Courr: It was not intended to repeat Mr. Young’s process. We 
| compared them by experiments of our own, for the sake of giving a fair 
|| comparison of the different oils. 
||. By Mr. Mackeson : I have not the slightest doubt that the result would 
|| have been substantially the same, if we had used Mr. Young’s method. 

We found there was more light naphtha at the black heat than at the low 
| red heat. [A model of the retort was handed to the witness.] It is a sort 
1 of bottle-shaped retort. Here isthe mouth. I was going on to say how they 

were set. They were set in such a manner that there was a layer of air 

| interposed between the fireplace and the retort, so as to diminish the heat 
| inthe bottom of the retort. Then, this fireplace in front, which we mea- 
| sured for the purpose of ascertaining, and which was fed with coke, was 
! 2 ft. 6in. indepth. The retort from the back of the bridge was 9 ft. 6 in. 
| Then the flue came underneath the flooring in the brick, and then returned by 
|, side flues to chimneys which were at the front of the setting. In these 
' side flues in the front of the stack there were two openings, one upon each 
| side, for the purpose of allowing the workmen to see straight down the flue 
| to the back of the brickwork, in order to judge what the temperature was. 
' [ looked into those in which we were making our experiments, and also in 
others. In no one instance, except in those cases where we purposely made 

| the retorts red, did I see the retorts red. We took an iron tube half aninch 
| in diameter, or three-quarters of an inch internal diameter, which was 
introduced into the retort. It went nearly to the end of the retort, and 

| rested against the bottom. You could see from the top to the bottom, and 
: thus ascertain the temperature. With regard to the oer of air, that was 
confined. Confined air is a non-conductor, and assisted the operation of low 

| black heat. In no case did we see the iron tube red hot, while the operation 
was going on in the ordinary way, We made the retorts red hot, and then 
we saw theiron tube red. It takes a long while to heat them to a red heat. 
|| They are embedded in sand above. Zinc melts at 180° or 200° below red 
‘heat. In none of the cases where we distilled at black heat did antimony 
melt. The melting-point of antimonyI have ascertained to be about 1150°, 

, Lhave ascertained that by experiment. My experiments would say that the 
|| lowest red heat was between 970° and 980°. I have made experiments upon 
‘that point. I should say that a little above the melting-point of zinc was 

| the average working heat. It might be 800°. LI could not say absolutely. 
|| The minimum was just upon the melting-point of zine. In some of these 
experiments the zinc did not melt, but in the majority it did. The tem- 

| perature of melting antimony is just a low red heat in the daylight. I 
‘should say there is a range of 186° between low red visible to most eyes in 
the dark, and low red visible in such daylight as this. I have no experi- 

| ment on the specific gravity of the Pontypool rock. At the low red heat the 
j —_— gravity of the oil ovtained from the Chester gas was 1017°, and, 
| therefore, sank in water. At the black it was 978°, and floated. Iam not 
| a manufacturer, but the yield from Newcastle coal, in my experiments, gave 
| 21 gallons against what Mr. Young’s is, 110; so that that is not a profitable 
production. I made some experiments on oil, which Mr. Parry brought. 
| [A table of the results of the experiments was handed in.] He told me he 
had made at Pontypool crude oil. There were six cans. The main object of 
my experiments was to see whether it was crude oil, containing parafiin. 

| The erude oil from the Torbanehill mineral, the Leeswood curly cannel, and 
‘the Pontypool horn coal, were lighter than water. I found the Pontypool 
; rock vein and black gas tar heavier than water. The gas tar is 1°162, and 
'| the lowest of the others is 1:060. ‘There was naphtha obtained from the 
| rock vein, both in the black and in the experiment. ‘here was no naphtha 
in the Leeswood or Torbanehill, and in neither of the three light oils, 
in fact. We went afterwards to the Saltney works, without notice. 

There were 45 retorts at work. We examined the ranks of the retorts, and 

;in no instance was there any red upon any one of them. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: We were «t Leeswood the day before we 
|, went to Saltney. Our visit to Leeswood had been arranged with Mr. Valpy, 
:, and we were expected. We experimented upon eleven retorts. There were 
other retorts there, which we went to look at io see the ordinary mode of 
|| Working. Our experiments were arranged in two stacks.. The condensers 
\|¢ame out as they might be here. There were three or four retorts, side by 
|| side, in this stack. ‘There was:another stack here, and the eight retorts 
| Were side by side; so that when we were at one, we were practically at the 
ames time at each of the others. We went in and out to Chester, eight 





to the similarity of the processes of Mr. Young and Reichenbach, witness | 


heated, water and undissolved impurities contained in the oil will separate | or ten miles; we did not sleep at the works. I consider that Reichen- 
| bach and De Geussane antivipate Mr. Young’s patent. De Geussane’s is an 





imperfect mode of condensing; bit it isa condenser, and some tar will be 
got. Pyrophorous things take tire when they are cold, I know of pyrophori 
that are produced by chemical divisions. “From what De Saussure here 
states, he appears to have adopted a process of purifying rape oil. He dis- 
tilled petroleum. This is the first time the book has been put into my hands. 
[The witness read a passage.] That is obviously distilled from bituminous 
subtances. ‘The substances and the process are different from Mr. Young’s. 

t is the use of sulphuric acid and alkali. A process like Mr. Young’s would 
not produce a basaltic coke, because Reichenbach carries on his process at aj} 
higher point than Mr. Young does. It is a high temperature that produces 
basaltic coke. Reichenbach distilled a bituminous coal at a low red heat ; 
he distilled coal from the lower red sandstone. Whatever geologists may 
say, it was a bituminous coal. I say that the Boghead coal contains creosote 
and capuamore, and moder, when it is exposed to the air. I have never seen 
picamar in a separate state. In my publication I state that eupion boils at 
116°. Reichenbach tells us, in one instance, that its boiling-point is 330°, 
and in another 116°. The specific gravity varies also. All my experiments 
as to when dull red commences agree within 10°; and they agreed within 
8° of those given by Professor Daniel. He gives them at 980°; mine was 972°. | 
I used a platinum pyrometer. I had experimented for the purpose of | 
obtaining hydrocarbon by the treatment of coals with heat. The lower the 
temperature at the point at which decomposition occurs, the larger would be 
the product. There is a certain point at which you get a complete decom- 
position of the material. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mackrson : From the appearance of the oil when I 
made my experiments at Leeswood, I should say that the black heat was, at 
least, 100° below 975°. ‘The point of decomposition varies with each coal, 
There is a maximum point for each coal. If you go above that, you get 
less products. 

John Leigh, Esq., examined by Mr. CHANCE. 

Iam a member of the Royal Coltege of Surgeons, and also consulting | 
chemist to the Manchester Gas Committee. I was a witness in the case of 
Young v. White. In consequence of having investigated the subject more 
thoroughly, I have come to the conclusion that the opinions 1 expressed, that 
the discovery of paraffin in coal at all was due to Mr. Young, were erroneous. 
I had not read Reichenbach’s paper then, but I have since. 1 conceive that 
coal has been distilled at a low red heat for a very long period, and the 
products must have contained paraffin. I knew Mr. Binney before the date 
of this patent. I brought to his knowledge the properties of the Torbane- 
hill mineral. My opinion is that the Torbanehill mineral is an argillaceous 
mineral, impregnated with bitumen, or containing bitumen. It is possible 
to regard it as coal, on account of the mineral matter it contains. Coal is 
the result of the decomposition of the vegetable matter which grew on the 
sites on which the coal is now found. Shale is hardened mud, which had 
been deposited in the estuaries of the rivers, which brought down at the 
same time vegetable matter; and, in fact, a mixture of earth and vegetable 
matter. I made experiments on the trial of Gillespie v. Russell. The 
specimens of Boghead varied somewhat in the minimum quantity of ash 
and coke which they contained. I got 31 parts of coke, which contained 
23 parts ofash, which was only 8 parts of carbon out of 100 parts of mineral. 
Amongst all the rest that I tried, there is only one which contained 15 per 
cent. of ash. The Wigan cannel contains only 3 per cent. ; Ramsay's New- 
castle contained 6°70 per cent. of ash. The specimen of Torbanehill I 
tried contained 23 per cent. I have made other experiments, and have gone 
up to 30 per cent. I consider the Torbanehill mineral rather a shale than 
acoal; not a fissile shale. I know nothing about Kimmeridge shale. [A 
specimen was handed to the Vice-Chancellor.] I may say that, at the time 
of the discovery of Boghead coal, it was unknown to mineralogists, or 
geologists, or others, that a rock existed containing so large a quantity of 
ash and inflammable matter. I never saw so large a quantity of ash which 
has been obtained with carbonaceous matter. I have never seen the Tor- 
banehill mineral burn. There is no novelty in Mr. Young's invention. I 
have had a great deal of experience in gas-retorts. There are gas-retorts of 
all shapes, but I consider a gas-retort would be the worst possible apparatus 
for carrying out Mr. Young’s process, because they are so set as to cause the 
heat to pass round the whole body of the retort as much as possible, which 
would affect the heating of the first product. Mr. Young describes 
processes of purification that were iu ordinary use years before I myself 
used them in directing the purification of coal since 1839. There is 
nothing in the process of production which strikes me as new. I do not see 
any novelty in any individual part. Supposing that the Boghead mineral 
was subjected to De Geussane’s process, I consider that the product would 
be the same as Mr. Young’s product—crude paraffin oil. The crude oils 
obtained from the distillation of these coals are very condensable. It is not 
such a good apparatus for distilling as Mr. Fernie’s. Reichenbach distils at 
a very low temperature; he continues it for forty-eight hours, and the first 
forty-two he prescribes to be at a gentle heat, but the last five or six hours 
the heat is to be raised from dull red up to cherry red. I say that the first 
result of his distillation was the crude oil of Mr. Young. I should have no 
difficulty, with my knowledge of such an operation, in obtaining paraffin oil, 
pure or impure, or paraffin either, from Reichenbach’s instructions. I have 
read Du Buisson’s patent. The effect of introducing steam into a retort, as 
described by him, would be to lower the temperature, and also mechanically 
carry forward the oil liberated. The products of Du Buisson have the same 
properties as those of Mr. Young. The process of purification by sulphuric 
acid and alkali was notorious before 1845. I visited Saltney in February of 
this year. I wrote to Mr. Fernie to say I was coming. The retorts were all 
working at black heat. I saw the retorts charged; as soon as the retort 
was empty it was filled again. There was no gradual heating. The coals 
were thrown in in large lumps. I made experiments with four retorts, Nos, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. I first charged 3 and 4 with Leeswood curly cennel, I 
caused perforations to be made in the door of No. 3, and then an iron tube 
was introduced into the retort about six or seven feet; it was an inch bore, 
or an inch and a half. It was a piece of gas-pipe. At the end of six hours 
I put a piece of zine into the tube ; it did not fuse at any time. I directed 
the tube to be left in all night. At that time the oil was running from the 
condensing-pipe. I was not very well satisfied with the experiment. 1 
thought that it was possible that the iron tube might conduct away such a 
portion of the heat as to lower the temperature of the tube, and therefore 1 
adopted a different mode of determining what the heat of the retort was, by 
introducing a crucible charging No. 4 retort with the coal. [The crucible 
was produced.] I had the retort partially filled with Leeswood cannel, and 
then I introduced a crucible midway into the retort. I had the retort closely 

acked with the cannel, and introduced a piece of zine into the retort, and 
ad the rest of the retort filled up with cannel. I watched it forsome hours, 
and directed the man to carry it on at night at the temperature at which he 
ordinarily conducted his process, but not to remove the contents of the retort, 
It was emptied in my presence. ‘the whole of the coke was carbonized ; 
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4|perature of 600° Fahr. for 5 hours more, when it lost 6 parts. 
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the zinc was only partially fused. This is the crucible, and this is the coke 
that surrounds it. This is the antimony; but that I did not expect to be 
fused. ['The different articles were handed to his honour.] ‘The tempera- 
ture at which zinc would melt would be about 770°. The operation con- 
tinued from twenty-four to thirty hours. I charged retorts 5 and 6 with 
Leeswood — eannel. I put in each retort about four cwt. I had those 
raised up to a low heat. 


WepneEspay, Marcu 16. 
Mr. Leigh recalled, and examined by Mr. CHANCE. 

I gave the retorts, Nos. 5 and 6, as wellas Nos. 3 and 4, into the 
charge of Edward Davis. I directed him to keep samples of every successive 
gallon of oil as it was run from those retorts. I made two experiments with 
Nos. 3 and 4, and I also made two with Nos. 5 and 6. It was on February 18 
that I made the second experiment of the 5th and 6th retorts. On the 20th, 
I directed No. 3 retort to be charged with Leeswood curly, and directed that 
retort to be worked at a black heat. The Sth and 6th retorts produced 28 
gallons of oil, including 2} gallons of water. 

By the Court: Twenty-eight gallons each. It is difficult to separate the 
water and oil at once. ‘They were measured together. 

By Mr. Cuance: That was on the 18th, With the preceding experiment 
we got 30 gallons, including 4} gallons of water. Those were the experi- 
ments with the 5th and 6th retorts. Both experiments were at a low red 
heat. The 5th and 6th retorts were always working at a dull red heat, and 
the 3rd and 4th retorts were always working at a black heat. The amount 
of coal I charged them with in each case was 4 cwt. The first distillation, on 
the 16th, of those retorts, Nos. 5 and 6, the specific gravity of the oil was 
“903, water being found; and in the second distillation of the 5th und 6th 
retorts, the specific gravity of the oil was -906. The instance in which 
I took the specific gravity of Nos. 3 and 4 retorts was ‘862. The first gallon 
of crude tar obtained ata dull red heat, distilled over a little water at a 
specific gravity of ‘886; in the second, 873}. 

By the Court: By the second, I mean the second gallon distilled over. 
The third, *891}; the fouth, *890; the fifth, -890; the sixth, -905; the 
seventh, *910; the eighth, 916; the tenth, °917; the eleventh, °922; the 
twelfth, *924; the 13th, -924; and the fourteenth, -926. ‘Those were all at 
a low red heat. 

By Mr. Cuance: The first sample obtained of the coal distilled at a black 
heat had a specific gravity of *876, and the second °866, ‘The first was a 
little higher, from the presence of water. 

Mr. Cuance handed in a table showing the specific’gravity of oils at low 
red and black heat, 

Witness: The specific gravities obtained at the low red heat continually 
rose. There was a uniform rate of increase. The specific gravities of these 


{|#amples were taken on the 18th of February. I afterwards took the specific 


gravity of the oil, having first rectified it. I first rectified the oil at a low red 
heat, and took the specific gravities of that. [A table, showing the specific 
gravity of rectified oil was put in.] I had a large iron still erected and a 
worm condenser connected with it, and these oils were distilled. About 20 
gallons of each of the crude tars were put into the still. The first gallon dis- 
tilled has a specific gravity of 754; the second, *792; the third, *823; the 
fourth, *857; the fifth, *860; the sixth, *870; the seventh °882; the 
eighth, *892; the ninth, ‘902; the tenth, -902; the eleventh, *890; the 
twelfth, °906. 

By the Court: From twelve to seventeen were taken by Mr. Humphreys. 
I had to leave when the 12th gallon was taken. The higher the temperature 
the lower the specific gravity. The first gallon of the crude tar distilled ata 
black heat, had a specific gravity of *720; the second, ‘754; the third, °776; 
the fourth, -7964; the fifth, *813; the sixth, -828; the seventh, °836; the 
eighth, *846; the ninth, ‘860; the tenth, °863; the eleventh, *876; the 
twelfth, *876. Then Mr. Humphreys continued the distillation to the seven- 
teenth gallon. 

By Mr. Cuance: When the heavier waters begin to come over, the water 
gets warm. It does not do to lower the temperature too much, or there 


1 | might be some solid condensation in the worm, which would block it up. I 


took samples of the crude oil which were distilled at a black beat and a low 
red heat respectively. These are crude oils [referring to two specimens] : 
one obtained by the distillation of coal at a low red |:eat, and the other ata 
black heat; the one having a specific gravity of *862 and the other *906. 
One is an olive green exceedingly fluid, and the other is of a brownish colour, 
and less limpid. This was distilled at the low red heat prescribed by Mr. 
Young. The conclusion I arrived at from the first experiment I made, 
was that Mr. Fernie was conducting his operation at a temperature of from 
200° to 250° below red heat. I saw the oil asit was running from the retorts. 
I also saw it in the vessels into which it ran. With regard to the nature of 
the oil produced by Mr. Fernie at a black heat, I say the specific gravity 
was less than that produced at a low red heat. That is an advantage ; it 
contains more light spirit and more burning oil. I should say that Mr. Fer- 
nie’s process is a better process than is described by Mr. Young. I went 
down to the works at the request of the defendants solicitor to inspect them. 
When I arrived there, I came to the conclusion as to the propriety of making ' 
experiments for the purpose of testing the temperature, as I had no means of 
judging of the temperature except that it was not redness. 
By the Court: I consider that the oil I rectified was a paraffin oil. I 
know that all these oils produced at a low temperature contained paraffin in 
— or less quantities, and the paraffin is seen in the oil produced by Mr. 
ernie. 
By Mr. Cuance: Supposing the oil distilled from bituminous coal at a 
low temperature, I should say it must always contain paraffin. I find that 
coals will begin to decompose a little over 600° Fahr. 
By the Court: That is most of the coals, [ have an analysis here of the 
experiments I made on the Torbanehill mineral. These were, I believe, 
upon the trial of Gillespie v. Russell. I subjected 100 parts of the Torbane- 
hill mineral to a temperature of 400° Fahr. for 8 hours, and the mineral lost 
8 parts. That was water chiefly. ‘Then I subjected the remainder to a tem- 
What was 
ieft I subjected to the heat of melted lead—a bath of melted lead. I think 
that is about 620°. According to my experiment the oil began to pass over 
at 600°; a very light oil. It was more like naphtha than vil. had no 
means of measuring the temperature higher than that. ‘That looks like the 
pipe 1 made use of for the purpose of testing the temperature at Mr. Fernie’s 
works [referring to an iron pipe which Mr. Chance produced]. That would 
be called an inch gas-pipe. On the 29th of February, I went down to the 
Pontypool Iron-Works, in South Wales. I inspected the kilns there which 
are used for the purpose of distilling coal. ‘They are made of brick. At 
Pontypool they were ovens made of brick 14 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
By the Court: They were ovens or retorts. They call them ovens down 
there. They were charged with 2 tons of coal, and the charge was worked 
off in 48 bours. 








By Mr. Cuance: The coals are heated by a fire which is placed beneath 





the ovens, the grates extending not quite the length of the ovens themselves, 
and the products of combustion from the fire escape at the end of the fire- 
place by a side flue. At Pontypool, oe are coking-ovens. -These coking- 
ovens are for the purpose of Seeding the coals. It is economical to do the 
two operations at once—to make coke and oil at the same time. There is no 
heat carried along the sides of the ovens, nor along the upper part. The heat 
simply runs the length of the bottom oven. The heat is prevented from 
coming in contact with the bottom of the kiln by brick arches. Only the 
bottom of the retort is exposed to the heat. The temperature must be com- 
paratively a low one for these ovens. The heat would first be applied to the 
coal lying at the bottom of the retort, and would gradually spread through 
the mass. Ido not think it could rise toared heat until the bituminous 
matter had ed over, or it must be a very low red heat. I saw the way 
they were being worked. Idid not see them charged at Pontypool. I ex- 
amined the oil. The coal that was being distilled seemed to be like ordinary 
gascoal. The oil was very fluid. It wasa little heavier than water. The 
specific gravity was about 1020. I attribute the fact of the specific gravity 
being heavier than water to the nature of the coal; it was heavier than 
water. If Leeswood were distilled in the same way, it would produce an oil 
lighter than water. On the Ist of March of this year, I went down to 
Blaina, in South Wales. I found some brick retorts there in which they 
were distilling; brick retorts with brick ovens—very much the same as those 
at Pontypool. I had a plate made of the brick ovens. [The plate was 
handed to his honour.) When its structure is continuous they are called 
retorts, and when they are built up with bricks they are called ovens. The 
fireplace is marked beneath the oven. The fireplace is not a coking-oven at 
Blaina ; it is simply fire used for the distillation of oil. The oven is separated 
from the fireplace by a considerable layer of brickwork, and also by some 
brick arches. Then the fire runs the length of the bottom of the retort, or 





flue, or chimney. The oil which is distilled from the coal passes along a 
wooden tube or condenser—in fact, crosses the yard where the operation is 
conducted—and then is connected with a series of vertical condensers. The | 
condensers appear to me to be very good ones. At the bottom of the con-| 
denser, there is a sort of trough which is in communication with them, and | 
into this trough the condensed oil runs, and flows into the receiving-vessel. | 
Gas is always produced by the decomposition of coal, no matter what the | 
temperature may be. Whenever you have coal decomposed, there is always) 
gas given off. In this case, the gas escapes by a pipe in connexion with the | 
condenser, and passes off as it does in Mr, Fernie’s works. This is very much | 
Mr. Fernie’s plan of distilling the coal. The principle is the same. It is a| 
brick oven, and they have an opening in the top to introduce the charge. | 
The oven is only heated at the bottom. The temperature I should say was’ 
not exceeding a low red heat at any time, unless it was at the last hour of | 
distillation, when they wanted to drive off any sulpbur from the coke. Of| 
course, it is very desirable when coke is used fur smelting purposes to expel , 
as much sulphur from it as possible. Before that is done, all the volatile | 
products would have been driven off. About 15 cwt. of coal is put; 











| portion of Reichenbach in which he.describes the obtaining of paraffin from 


into the oven. The operation lasts about 24 hours at Blaina. It was 
from 10 to 12 ewt. at Blaina; 15 cwt. was at another place. I made} 


| an experiment upon the temperature of the ovens. hen I made, 


the experiment, the retort or oven was charged with 10 or 12 ewt. of 
coal at nine o’clock; and at one o'clock, at which time I visited it, the 
pipe was discharging principally water mixed with a little oil. It was only 
commencing. It would be four hours after the charging. I remained there 
until between five and six o’clock in the afternoon. It was then running 
light oil of a specific gravity of 1020. About half past three o’clock, I had 
an opening made into the oven. I could perceive no redness. There was a 
great escape of brownish vapour, which would be the case when the coal was 
distilled at alow red heat. I could not, of course, see into the retort. 7 
therefore had a tube or piece of gas-pipe introduced into the centre of the 
retort at half-past three, and into this I introduced a piece of zinc—a thin 
piece of rolled zinc ; and at half-past five the zinc was not melted. The pipe| 
I used was similar to the one shown here to-day ; but I think it was a little| 
wider. This piece of zinc was the piece I introduced; it is a little darkened | 
by the dirty matter in the tube [referring to a piece of zinc produced by Mr. 
Chance, and which was handed to the Vice-Chancellor]. I tested the oil, 
which had run out of the pipe at that time of operation. Ialso took some) 
oil from the bulk of that which had been prepared for use or for sale ; and I 
found that that which was a lighter colour than the other was 1025. The; 
coal used in the process was what was called three-quarters coal, and it seemed | 
the ordinary gas coal. I am informed it is used for making gas; not a very! 
rich gas coal. The result of my operation was that 1 got, at a temperature | 
less than a low red heat, an oil the specific oy d of which was greater than | 
that of water. I attribute that to the nature of the coal. This is some oil! 
which I brought from Blaina [referring to some oil in a bottle produced]. It| 
is very different to gas tar; itis much thinner. This is some paper stained 
with that. It contains a little tar, as is evident from this paper, but the gas| 
tar leaves no stain at all. It is made from the Welsh coal in the same neigh- 
bourhood. [The witness handed two piece of paper to his honour.] I do not 
know that I ought to produce those ; they were dropped by Mr. Parry. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Mr. Parry will be called. 

Witness continued : I also went to the works at Nantyglo. I there found 
eight brisk ovens in which coal was being distilled. They were constructed 
similar to those at Pontypool, which 1 have described. They made coke 
there also. The general construction was the same in all the works. I was 
informed by the manager that they og down the temperature as much as 
possible because they got a better article. I saw the manager. His name is 
Mr. Habakkuk. As I had not got time to complete the observations on the 
temperature, I left instructions with a Mr. Cox to carry out the experiment 
at the end of the distillation, and observe at what time the fusion of the zinc 
took place, and then to introduce antimony and make a similar observation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: At 20 years of age, I held the chair of 
chemistry and forensic medicine at the Manchester Royal School of Medicine. 
I was brought up as a medical man, and I am in active practice as a surgeon 
now. I had not read Reichenbach’s work at the time when I was a witness 
in Young v. White. My impression is that what I knew of Reichenbach’s 
experiment was derived from the systematic works chiefly—such as “‘Thom- 
son’s Chemistry.” Until these extracts were put into my hands, I had never 
read Reichenbach’s paper. I do not remember what pains I took before I came 
here as a witness—seeing that I was converted by Reichenbach—to ascertain 
what I had read or what was in my mind when I gave evidence in the case 
of Young v. White. I cannot answer you unless I refer to something to re- 
fresh my memory. If I had been asked 12 months ago who discovered the 
presence of paraffin in coal, I should have said Mr. Young. I certainly bad 
not read Reichenbach, nor any extracts from Reichenbach—I do not remem- 
ber. 1 have not read Reichenbach at this moment. I have not read any 
part of the original of Reichenbach. I do uot remember to have read that 


coal or coal tar. I will not undertake to say I had not. My information 
was chiefly derived from systematic works. I do not thiuk I bad read tbat 
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part of Reichenbach in which he stated that he had discovered parafiin in | 
coal, before Young v. White or not. What changed my opinion was reading | 
these extracts from Reichenbach. I was aware he had obtained — from | 
animal tar and vegetable tar, but I do not remember that he obtained 
it from coal tar. What I said yesterday was that I was not aware that 
Reichenbach had obtained it from coal. If I had read any portion of Reich- 
enbach’s writings in which he states that he obtained it from coal, it must 
have been eo brief and insignificant that ter no impression on my 
mind; not at all similar to the extracts which have been given in this case. | 
I think they struck me as new. The portion of the extracts from Reichen- | 
bach which changed my opinion is the part in which he says he distilled 
75 lbs. of coal, and then describing the retort and obtaining certain results. 
It is the passage headed, I suppose, ‘‘ Concerning Paraffin,” in page 36. 

The Vicz-CHANCELLOR: No, it is the passage mentioning 75 lbs. of coal 
in the middle of page 34. 

Witness : Page 34 was the part; that is one of the passages which im- 
pressed my mind. I read it with surprise. He gives me the mode of working 
| and then he goes on in other parts to show where he obtains — This 
| passage is.as to the mode of working it with 75 lbs. of coal. That gives you 
|the mode of working to make a tar from which you extract paraffin. This 
| passage says: ‘*] must, in the first place, object to the opinions hitherto en- 
| tertained that coal tar contains naphthaline; and I find myself, on the con- 
‘trary, compelled to affirm and to prove that crude, common but simple, pure 
‘coal tar is free from naphthaline.” He is evidently speaking of the coal tar 
| free from naphthaline. He speaks of it as the common coal tar that is there 
' produced, and he really makes a distinction between that and gas tar. I do 
‘not find that he states anything else than that he obtained it free from 
| naphthaline ; he shows there that he has not got a gas tar. He does not say 
‘anything about paraffin in that passage. He says in page 36: ‘Since my 
Veer se nd expressed opinion, that paraffin was an actual product of car- 
| bonization, had been confirmed, I was desirous of ascertaining whether it 








| might not be produced from substances of a mineral nature, or of whieh the 
| organic origin was, at least, uncertain, or the organic character had been 
|long obliterated. In doing this, I had coal in view. For this purpose, 
{I filled up an iron retort which i charged every time with 72 lbs. 
jof coal, and slowly carbonized or coked it;” and after giving you 
|the directions, he says: “If these precautions are not observed naph- 
'thaline will be produced. He does not show that he had obtained 
anything more than that which enabled him to say there was some 
| paraffin contained in the coal tar. It was that passage which converted me. 
I think it was that which mainly changed my view. I take the whole of 
|the paper. There is very much more about the matter than I ever read | 
|| before. I said yesterday I was not aware that he had obtained it from coal. 
| If I had been previously aware of it, I had forgotten it. I stated what I 
| knew to the best of my belief. I had not been well read up in the products 
,|0f the decomposition of coal at a low temperature—my experience having 
been confined to the distillation of coal ata high temperature. Previously 
{to the trial of Young v. White, I stated ‘* that in this paper on the existence 
of naphthaline as such in coal, Reichenbach states that he distilled coal at 
|| various temperatures, and enumerates the products resulting from the distil- 
| lation; and in the list incidentally mentions paraffin ;’’ but I could not have 
| derived that from Reichenbach’s Tay I must have derived it from general 
|| reading and systematic works. I had Thomson and the usual elementary 
systematic works in my library. I had Dumas also. I dare say I said: 
||“ The great object, however, of Reichenbach is manifestly the isolation of 
| naphthaline ; and the mere incidental mention of paraffin as a product does 
not imply that he had specifically examined it or contemplated the isolation 
and use of it. Itis probable, nay certain, from the small quantity of materials 
| he employed that he obtained only a minute, perhaps intinitesimal, quantity 
| of paraffin; and the paper implies no more than would the mention of 
| ¢yanogen as a product of the distillation of coal or the pittacal of the distil- 
| lation of wood.” I really cannot recollect what paper I was there referring 
to. Ido not remember whence I derived my information. They are men- 
tioned in ‘‘Thomson” and ‘‘Dumas.” I cannot say whether I got my infor- 
mation from those books. I very likely said: ‘‘ Either of which (cyanogen 
or pittacal) might be made available in the arts were any method pointed 
out of obtaining them in sufficient quantity. The existence of these two in 
tar is perfectly well known to chemists.” I really forget whether the exist- 
ence of pittacal in tar was known to chemists before Reichenbach made it | 
known. I have said that I have carefully read over and examined the | 
defendants objections and referred to the books therein mentioned. [A copy 
of some extracts was handed to the witness.] I dare say those extracts were 
put into my hands before I gave evidence in Young v. White; I think it is 
very likely they were. Those are not the extracts upon which I should form 
an opinion that it was given otherwise than as a chemical curiosity. It was 
my reading and those extracts which led me to the belief that paraffin bad | 
only been obtained’as a chemical curiosity.’’ I think it very likely that my 
attention was called to the “* Encyclopedia of Chemisty.’’ I cannot answer 
that question. Possibly my attention was called to ‘* Mitecherlich’s Che- 
mistry,’’ and also to the ‘‘ Annales de Chimie,’’ and to *“‘ Kane’s Elements of 
Chemistry.”” I have no doubt I did say “Dr. Frankland himeelf, the con- 
sulting chemist of the defendants about 3 years ago, stated in witnesses pre- 
sence, and in the presence of plaintiff and witness Binney, after an examina- 
tion of plaintiffs specification, and to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
the discovery of plaintiff of the existence of paraffin in coal tar was entirely 
new. Although paraffin may exist in very small quantity in ordinary gas 
tar and may be detected by applying to the tar the methods pursued by 
Reichenbach in his investigations for separating paraffin from beech tar, yet 
that the quantity existing therein as usually formed—viz., by distilling coal 
lat a very high temperature—is too small to be of use, and was never sepa- 
rated or even sought for or attempted to be used therefrom in this country 
prior to the introduction of Mr. Young’s patent.” If I were acquainted with 
‘the fact that Reichenbach obtained paraffin from coal when I said that, I 
have forgotten it. 
| Mr. Grove read some further passages from the evidence of this witness 
‘given in the case of Young v. White. 
Witness: In these extraets which I have got here there is a full state- 
ment of the mode in which Reichenbach produces the crude paraffin oil, and 
| there is a statement of the scale upon which he carried out his operation, 
|and the mode in which tke obtained it in a state of purity. Now there is 
, nothing in Kane, or in any of those works you have read, to give you any 
| practical idea to carry out any such operation. I was aware of eupion, 
|, paraffin, picamar, and the other ‘products, when I said yesterday that I bad 
/not read Reichenbach at all. I was about the seventh witness called for the 
|| plaintiffs in the case of Young v. White. 1 cannot say whether the previous 
|| witnesses had been cross-examined as to Reichenbach, and the whole subject 
|, 0f what he did gone into at that trial. I do not think I was in court during 
|the whole of the time. I cannot remember what took place years ago. I do 
|not know whether I heard that evidence or not. I do not remember what 
|Was gone into on that trial. Ido not remember whether I heard. the sum- 
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ming up of the judge; I think I heard part of it. I should be sorry to state 
things upon oath which I cannot remember ; and I will not. I remember | 
certain books being asked for by the jury. I have no doubt I was there for | 
some portion of the time. Very likely in the course of that trial Reichen- | 
bach’s discovery was frequently alluded to. I have no doubt it was. I do) 
not think I knew anything of Buisson’s patent, or what he had done. 
The name seems quite new tome. I had not the slightest recollection of | 
his name prior to this cause. I was a witness for Mr. Young there, and I 
poy did not think so much of Du Buisson as I now might. I believe 
said—when asked “‘ Have you read Mr. Young’s specification P77 
have.” Q. “Is it intelligible,.and can it be worked by ?’’—A. “1 believe | 
so.” Q. “Have you directed your attention at all to hydrocarbons ?”—,| 
A. “Yes,I have.” That is quite true. I say Mr. Young’s process will | 
suffice; it is not the best process, but it will suffice. It might have been the | 
best at the time. I thought Mr. Young’s was the best, in fact, till I caw | 
Mr. Fernie’s, which I think is much better. I was asked—* To your know- | 
ledge, was paraffin oil a new invention at the time of the patent as distilled 
from oil,” and my answer was “ Yes.’” By “paraffin oil,” I meant there | 
rectified purified oil. Ido not add those words to my answer there, but that | 
would be so. That would bein my mind. I had a conviction that, till Mr. 
Young introduced the process, it had never been produced from the distilla- 
tion of coal except as a mere chemical curiosity. I knew nothing of paraffin 
or paraffin oil at that time except from reading. Since that time, when | 
within the last 6 or 8 months, my knowledge has consideradly increased. I | | 
do not know of anything that was done before Mr. Young’s time that I ean! | 
give my positive evidence to. What I know now is not entirely from reading, | | 
because I have worked at Mr. Fernie’s works. I have no personal know- | 
ledge of what was done before Mr. Young’s patent. I assisted in settling 
the specification of Mr. Young. As I told you before, my attention has been | 
confined to distillation at a high temperature. By finely powdering the coal | 
you can obtain a product at a lower temperature than you could if it was not | 
powdered, In making any scientific experiment of that kind you would, 
poe the coal, and not put lumps in. Mr. Fernie never powders his coal, | 
ut puts it in in large blocks. The 100 parts I used were only a few hundred 
grains. I only made the experiment as to temperature. I believe it had 
about 3 per cent. I believe I used about 1 grains altogether in the || 
a and I produced 3 per cent.—1000 grains for one experiment. | 
did not make more than one; I did it to see what the Boghead would 
lose by heat. At 400°I got nothing but water. At 600° I got the first indi- | 
cation of another product than water. It was very like naphtha mixed with | 
water; and the quantity of naphtha and water together amounted to 6 parts; || 
that was 14 parts out of 100 from the commencement of the experiment. I || 
think the reason why Dr. Playfair did not get an indication was because he | | 
had not pulverized his coal. I dare say Boghead or Leeswood would split at | 
that temperature. Itis not within my observation. I should suppose it || 
would split. I know that to Boghead you may apply heat for a considerable | | 
time without splitting, and had Dr. Playfair apphed a temperature of 600° 
it would have split. If Leeswood splits more readily than Boghead it would, 
not be necessary to subdivide it into small lumps as it would Boghead coal, 
when you applied the heat to it. In my experiment at Leeswood, the tem- | 
perature was about 200° below red heat. 1 came to that conclusion from || 
the experiment I made by the introduction of zine into a crucible. I had 
no pyrometer. The zinc was what is called rolled zinc, which is generally || 
tolerably pure zinc; very impure zine will not roll. I consider that piece of | | 
metal to be of the same character. There were square pieces cut off the same | 
piece and placed one above another in the crucible. Zinc which has been || 
rolled contains a minute quantity of iron. . I do not know how much. ‘That | 
might slighly alter its fusing-point. I do not know how much. I do not 
know the effect of it at all. It was placed in the retort in my presence. I , 
did not place it by my own hands. It was placed in the retort by one of the | | 
workmen. I stood over him. This is the coal which was placed round the 
crucible in the retort. The fracture was caused at a low red heat. I know || 
something of the coking characters of coke, knowing nothing about it other- | | 
wise. I should not express an opinion as to whether this piece of coke was | 
made otherwise than at a low red heat. I have examined the fracture of coke | 
made at different temperatures many times. I could not give an opinion | | 
on it. This is so much less columnar than the coke prepared at a high tem- | 
perature, that I should not suppose this is prepared at a high temperature. 
This is Leeswood. I do not think I could form any idea from the appear- | 
ance of the coke toa few degrees of the heat at which it had been pro-| 
duced. By a few degrees I mean a few hundred degrees. I have been look- | 








| ing at coke for the last twenty years, and I could not say the temperature at | 


which that has been produced. If the temperature is very high, certain | | 
coals will cement together, and range in a columnar form. I donot know if || 
the Leeswood is one of them. Ido not know the character of the Leeswood , 
coal. I do not know if this is columnar Leeswood coal. I have no practical 
knowlege. It was not that particular coal of which I said that it was not, 
sufficiently columnar to be made atared heat. That is the coke of the} 
Leesweod coal produced at black heat, I do not know anything about the | 
coke of the Leeswood coal produced above black heat. i} 

By the Courr: That is pure commercial zinc. They did not give me the! | 
zine there. I made a mistake—I took it with me. I bought it at a shop in| 
Deansgate, Manchester. I made experiments upon four retorts. That piece | | 
of zinc is so blackened by smoke, that it has lost its appearance. It looked '' 
pure and clean when I bought it. 

By Mr. Grove: Taking a given time, supposing you put the coal in zine 
that is above the point of fusion, it will give off more product than at a heat, 
at which zinc cannot melt. I account for Dr. Playfair not getting more 
produet by his throwing the coal into fuzed zine, in a mass, when the heat! | 
would not extend to the interior of the mass, I can only explain the differ- 
ence by mine being powdered and Dr. Playfair’s not being powdered. When 
you have drawn off a quantity of liquid product from these tars, the coal 
becomes reduced. It would not burn with a flame. Seeing how that piece 
burns, I have no doubt it contains bituminous matter. I do not know if it 
is impossible that a small piece of Leeswood coal like that should have been 
three hours in melted zinc, and yet have retained apparently all its bitumi- | 
nous character. My product would not produce that effect. | 

By the Court: I should not have expected that the piece of coal just 
burned could have been exposed for three hours in a bath of melted zine. It. 
would make a difference if placed low in the zinc, because you there expcee |, 
it to considerable pressure. : 1 

By Mr. Grove: The pressure makes a great difference in the elimination | 
of chemical products. There would be less decomposition, I do not know if; 
the depth of half an inch would. make a difference. I have not tried. The} 
man who put that crucible with the zinc in it into the retort continued at- {) 
tending while I went, from one to the other. I did not see any quantity of! ; 
naphthaabout the premises, I was nearly Sdays going and coming. 1 live 60; | 
miles off. I went to Chester. I slept at Chester only one night. Ishp ai 
Manchester the other nights. I'took the specific gravity of the crude oil my-'; 
aelf, partly by the hydronieter-and ‘partly by weighing it. I attended to whe 
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whole of that ar eage 9 In Nos. 5 and 6 retorts, the two ran into one cistern; 
gallons, inclusive of 43 gallons of water, were obtained. I have said that 
I found at 64° Fahr. the specific gravity of the 11th gallon was -876, and the 
specific gravity of the 12th gallon was ‘876. In the next experiment, in 
which the temperature was at 94°, I only got a specific gravity of -870; and 
then again, at the 14th, at a temperature of 90°, I got up to °876. Ihave 
only given you the simple facts. I cannot give you full explanations of why 
these natural phenomena took place, The experiments were carefully made, 
and theso are the results. It is the firet time I ever found a distillation of 
this kind to attain the maximum temperature that this did, and then began 
to decrease again. I cannot make anything of this [alluding to exhibit 
deposed to by Mr. Smith]. I cannot make out from the appearance of it 
that this is paraffin. I do not see any waxy lumps in those bottles. It 
looks to me more like films of water. I cannot tell whether there is not a 
little water mixed with the oil, When the heat is raised, sulphuret of car- 
bon is given off. The ovens I have given you the drawings of were situate 
a little distance from the main body of the works, on the right hand side of 
the road to Nantyglo. Mr. James was the manager. They were old ovens. 

Re-examined by Sir F. Ketty: At the time I was examined as a witness 
in Young v. White, I had derived the knowledge I possessed of the distilla- 
| tion of the substances from the systematic works I had read, among which I 
met with references to Reichenbach. My impression is that I had never 
read the passages referred to by Mr. Grove in Reichenbach. My impression 
was that all his experiments on paraffin had been made on very minute 
ge of material. They are simply laboratory experiments. The or- 

inary charge of a gas-retort is 100 lbs. ; 76 lbs. isnot a laboratory experiment. 
If the process referred to in those extracts from Reichenbach had been > 
plied by him to a more bituminous coal than that which he had in hand, the 
result would be the same as with Boghead and Leeswood. 
Dugald Campbell, Esq., examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

I am a consulting and analytical chemist. I was formerly demonstrator 
and lecturer on chemistry at University College. My attention bas been 
directed to the subject of paraffin and paraffin oil for the last 19 or 20 years. 
I have experimented on many kinds of bituminous coal with reference to the 
production of paraffin and paraffin oil. The greater number of bituminous 
coals are unprotitable for the manufacture of those products. Iam acquainted 
with several cannel coals. Many of them produce an abundant supply of 
good gas, but they are not all capable of being worked profitably for these 
oils and paraffin. I know Ramsay’s Newcastle cannel. It isa good cannel 
for gas. From my experiments I should say that that is not capable of being 
worked profitably for this oil. Most of the gas made in London is made from 
Newcastle gas coal. Common gas coal produces a good quantity of olefiant 
gas, but it will produce certainly not a profitable result for oils. Assuming 
the same condition of a low temperature, all coals will not yield an oil of the 
same quality with respect to swimming or sinking in water; some will float 
and some wiil sink. I know the Boghead, and have experimented upon it. 
|| The oils distilled from Boghead, both at a low and high temperature, will 
||swim. ‘That is my experience. I have made experiments upon the Lesma- 
|; hagow coal, Thatis a Scotch cannel coal. I obtained from that 22 per cent. 
|| of oil at about alow red heat. I tried the Newcastle gas coal, and found 12-9 
|| per cent. at the same temperature. I have tried the ordinary house coals. 

| The result was about the same as Newcastle. I am acquainted with some of 
|; the Scotch shales. My per centage was taken by weight. As to those Scotch 
|| shales with which I am acquainted, some yield oil of nearly the same quality 
j/ as that which comes from the Boghead mineral; nearly as pure, and in con- 
|| siderable quantities. Some of the Scotch shales are closely approximating to 
|; coal, and some of the Scotch cannels are closely approximating to shales. 
|| Lesmahagow is more of a coal than ashale. There is the Methbil, which is a 
| coal very much more approaching shale than the Lesmahagow. I have been 








| acquainted with the Boghead mineral field for 25 or 30 years, and have fre- 
| quently experimented upon it. The colour varies a gocd deal; at one part 
| black, and at another light brown. Its fracture is sometimes conchoidal and 
|} sometimes fissile, laminated. It is a peculiar characteristic of Boghead that 
{| when it is scratched it presents a broad brownish white streak ; there is not 
another coal kuown in this country which will do that. I do not know any 
coal which will receive a mark of that sort. Shale hasa characteristic smell. 
| If you wet shale and smell it, you get a faint smell of clay, and if you wet 
;| the Boghead and smell it, you also get a faint smellof clay. I have analyzed 
; this mineral and find its case to be fire clay; that is silicate of alumina 
with a little potash for its base. The per centage of that varied in my 
experiments from 20 to 36 per cent., and even more. The bulk and form 
of shales remain unaltered in size when distilled in close vessels. I know of 
| no coal which leaves a similar residue. I have made a microscopic examina- 
| tion of samples of Boghead and have not discovered any bodies of vegetable 
structure in those samples. Dr. Miller, Dr. Noad, Dr. Taylor, and myself, 
have been engaged in making experiments in order to ascertain with the 
greatest degree of accuracy the temperature for a red heat. We used Daniel’s 
pyron: ter, and we used an instrument which has been lately introduced into 
this country by Mr. Siemens. We used iron and platinum. In one case, 
the use of those metals was to ascertain the expansive power of Daniel’s 
pyrometer, which gives an index, and from the index you read off the degree 
of heat. Then in the other it is bulk instead of expansion. We melted iron 
in the inside of an iron tube, and that iron tube we placed in bars of these 
metals, so as to get the temperature at which those metals were. We found 
the tube about 1160°; that is a low red heat visible by daylight. I should 
allow 150 for the difference between a low red visible in daylight and one 
visible in the dark. I should give the melting-point of antimony from 1000° 
|;to 1160°, We found the melting-point of zine to be 780°. I know Mr. 
Young’s specification. He gives no degree of heat, but he says you are to 
heat up toalow red heat. My impression is that the minimum quantity 
that that description would correspond to is about 1000°. In 1847, I experi- 
mented upon samples of the raw and pure oil of the description. I have 
mentioned I made some myself, but they were produced to me first of all by 
Mr. Cowper. I followed Du Buisson’s patent to a certain extent, applying 
my owu knowledge and the knowledge it gave me; and I obtained these and 
the puraflin from the shale. I first obtained the crude oil, and I rectified 
that with sulphuric acid and soda, and distillation, and got burning oil, 
and lubricating oil, and paraffin, I made a similar examination of the pro- 
duct brought to me by Mr. Cowper, and found it to be of the same quality. 
Tum acquainted with several of the patents which have been mentioned. I 








have sven the extracts from some of the books which have been produced 
|; here. I find in them sufficient directions for the distillation of coal at a low 
|! red heat, so as to produce a crude oil containing paraffin, My attention has 
been directed to De Geussane’s process. The directions contained in Morand’s 
work coucerning that process are sufficiently practical to produce the product. 
1} Tehouli obtain a larger product from De Geussane’s apparatus than could 
be done by Mr, Young’s, The objections I have to a common gas-retort are 
first, (het the fire plays round the retort and heats it all round, so that the 
vapours are to a certain extent decomposed by coming in contact with the 
low red hot sides, My attention has been directed to that part of De 





| 


| 
} 
Geussane’s plan which consists in driving the vapours downwards, so as 4 
put the eduction-pipe at the bottom, Iam of opinion that, by following | 
that process simply with proper material, you would get precisely the product | 
of Mr. Young. It might be a little lighter. I have read the passages from |’ 
Reichenbach, and I cannot see any difference in his process and that of Mr. | 
Young for obtaining the crude oil. His mode of obtaining paraffin was | 
similar to Mr. Young’s. None of Mr. Young’s methods of obtaining the |) 
araffin from the crude oil were new. They were the same methods I used || 
in 1847 and 1848, -The difference in the quantity of paraffin which Mr. Young || 
obtains is due to the raw material he works upon. My attention has been || 
directed to Lord Dundonald’s patent. Ihave worked his process. ‘‘ Essential | | 
oil’”’ I consider to be an oil which, put upon paper, will not make a perma- || 
next stain. Lord Dundonald used a low - heat temperature. His con- \| 
densing apparatus was like Mr. Young’s—the ordinary condensing apparatus. 
I made experiments with Lord Dundonald’s process upon three tons of coals 
in 1860. obtained a crude oil heavier than water. The coal was Muirkirk. | 
- | me ye that, I obtained some naphtha. I also obtained a good burning 
oil and also lubricating oil. The specific gravity of the burning oil was 821. 
The boiling-point was 320. The specific gravity of the lubricating oil was 
892, and the boiling-point 460. I got paraffin from it. [Samples of the oils 
were produced.] My attention has been directed to De Hompesch’s specifi- 
cation. He conducted his process in this way: he introduced his mineral 
into a retort which could be moved up to a certain temperature, and in that 
way he fractionally distilled off the oils as he was distilling the shale itself; 
he first got a volatile oil and then his next operation was to get a heavier oil. 
The means of purification and extraction mentioned by him are similar to 
those of Mr. Young. I am acquainted with Du Buisson’s specification, He 
says if you want to get a better product and a larger product, you must have | 
steam in your retorts, and you will take less time to do it also. Iam rather || 
inclined to think that, without the use of steam, he has rather a higher than , 
a lower heat. Steam keeps the heat below a low red heat. [Witness was | 
examined in the same manner as to the similarity between Mr. Young’s pro- | 
cess and the process of Butler.] Iwas in court when Dr. Miller was exa-'| 
mined. I joined him in making the analysis as to which he has given evi-|| 
dence ; and I confirm his evidence of that analysis. i 
Cross-examined by Mr. HinpMarcH: There are many kinds of bituminous! 
coal to which Mr. Young’s process is not applicable. Bitumen is a substance | ' 
which is soluble in solvents of various kinds. If it existed in the coal, we |' 
could get it out of the coal by these solvents; but it does not exist in the} 
coal, and therefore we cannot get it out. You could not get, properly |: 
speaking, what we call bitumen from coal at all. Some shales contain very |' 
considerable quantities of nitrogenous matter. You would get a little more | 
ammonia than you would from the Boghead, which is very free from nitrogen. || 
I have analyzed the Boghead dozens of times, but I cannot tell you whether | | 
it contains a large quantity of vegetable matter or not. Take 100 parts by || 
weight: from that you will get tar and water 49°9, solid residue 40°9, 
gas 10°2. [Witness was then cross-examined upon the evidence he had} 
given with respect to Reichenbach’s and De Guessane’s processes. | 


! 


Tuurspay, Marcu 17. 

Mr. Dugald Campbell recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. HinpMAxcH. |/ 
One of the peculiarities of Boghead is this, that it possesses a large quantity | | 
of hydrogen in its composition, so that when it is distilled, a large quantity 
of tte carbonaceous matter is carried off. Boghead is a shale. I have 
always been of that opinion. I was a witness in the Clydesdale case, and I 
was asked several questions, anc in every instance it was called Boghead coal. 
The counsel for the defence was one of the counsel who had been engaged in 
the Gillespie case in making it out to be a coal, and he would not undertake 
the case unless the subject was dropped that it wasa shale. I have been 
acquainted with Reichenbach or his papers for many years past. I never 
distilled coals before the year 1850. I have distilled shales as early as 1847. 
It appears from the extracts that the material from which Reichenbach ob- 
tained paraffin, and which he afterwards describes, was obtained from beech- 
wood tar—what I call the destructive distillation of beech-wood tar. Beech 
wood contains no bitumen; neither do coals. I would not say that beech 
wood was a bituminous material. | 
Mr. HrnpMaxcu read several extracts from Reichenbach. | 
Witness : So far as you have read, I do not see that there is any indica- 
tion of anything which was discovered by Mr. Young, except paraffin and 
other wood tur. ‘* Moreover, it exists in tar.” He has been speaking of | 
wood tar. The question is, whether one is not to infer that he is talking of 
tar generally. He does not say coal tar; certainly not. There is nothing in | 
the first article extracted from the ‘*Contributions to the more precise Know- | 
ledge of the Dry Distillation of Organic Substances’’ which would enable any | 
person to practise any part of Mr. Young’s invention. Then in the second 
part, which is called * First Continuation,” published in 1831, in vol. 61 
of *“ Schweigger Leidel’s Journal fiir Chemie und Physik,’ and which 
is entitled ** Concerning Naphthaline,” his sole object seems to be to 
ascertain whether or not naphthaline exists in a tar or in the material 
from which the tar is obtained by distillation. He is of opinion that 
crude, common but simple, coal tar is free from naphthaline. He does 
not say that the coal tar of gas-works is free from naphthaline, On 
the contrary, it is only common coal tar—so far as it is the pure 
and simple product of destructive distillation of coal, contains no naphthaline ; 
and in order to prove that, he says, he made ‘‘a series of experiments | 
distilling coal in a large iron retort, which was charged every time, half full, 
with 75 lbs. of coal, and was so placed in the furnace tbat its sides were 
entirely covered with brickwork and only the bottom of the retort could be 
exposed to the fire.”’ I cannot infer what kind of retort it was; but I think 
it was an upright retort, the pod shaped chemical retort. ‘* With this 
arrangement, I completed the distillation in the space of 48 hours, com- 
mencing with a gentle heat, then gradually raising it, till at last the bottom 
of the retort was, during 5 or 6 hours, raised from dull red up toacherry red.” 
Cherry red is very much above a low red. I could not tell you how many 
degrees; several hundred degrees. I have made experiments, but I forget 
what my results were. The first of the extracts to which I have been 
referred seems to mention carbonization and carbonizing. When Reichenbach 
speaks of carbonization that does not indicate the extent of the heat to be 
employed ; but from what he says, I think the carbonization meant at a low 
temperature, and not at a high temperature; otherwise you get the empy- 
reumatic oils in one case, and when you have ahigh temperature you get 
soot and naphthaline. I infer it from this—‘‘naphthaline is not produced 
in the first instance, but results from a secondary decowposition.”” That is, 
a high temperature was employed and the oils distilled off at a low tempera- 
ture. Passing from Reichenbach, I have said that there are other publica- 
tions which I relied upon in order to show that Mr. Young’s invention was 
not new. Sage says, at page 387: ‘*The peculiar characters of cannel coal 
are due to the quantity of bituminous oil that it contains. This cannel coal 
yields, by distillation, more than one-third of its weight of oil, while our 
French coals do not yield more than one-sixteenth. Newcastle coal contains 
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/nearly as much bitumen ascannel coal. Scotch coal contains much less bitu- 
men than the two preceding ; that which is obtained from it by distillation 
is liquid and floats on water.’”’ The oil does not exist in the coal. It is obtained 
in the same way that Mr. Young says that his is obtained. He calls the coal 


|from it. Bituminous coal is a well-known expression, but it is not a correct 
jone. Bitumeniferous would be more correct. The only importance I attach 
to Sage is, that he indicates to me that if I am to distil coal for oil I must 
use cannel coal. [The witness read an extract from Black.] He describes a 
oe by which all the products of distillation are drawn into one receiver. 

e indicates that you are first to begin at a low temperature, and then 
'gradually advance, and then the heat is still to increase; at the third stage 
you are to go on until one comes over black. I do not say that there was red 
heat indicated there, but I say that the oil, as thick as tar, mentioned by 
Black, could be brought over at a low red heat. 
cation was then touched upon, and the witness continued. There are several 


and candles. I was going to make an observation upon one as to shales. It 
was Seligue, who produced from bituminous shales, in France, candles which 
were exhibited in 1851. 

By the Courr: I do not think that either Du Buisson’s, Butler’s, or De 
Hompesch’s specifications specify really a new invention. ‘There are hints 
which you may pick out here and there. You might say that De Hompesch’s 
retort was a very ingenious one. Mr. Young tried De Hompesch’s process. 
He could tell you the result. I have never been to his works. Then. again, 
Du Buisson had a peculiar retort; it was a sort of double cone. Then he 
adds steam in his retort, which is another thing. He was about the first 
|that I am aware of to employ steam in his retort for distillation. I think 
|there is no novelty in Mr. Young’s. The result of my evidence is, that 
|Mr. Young produces this commodity in a quantity that nobody else has pro- 
duced before, that I am aware of, in this country. The secret of Mr. Young’s 
\discovery is the Boghead coal. That is my opinion. 
| By Mr. HinpMarcu: What I said I did under Lord Dundonald’s patent 
|was immediately before the trial at Edinburgh. I adopted a brick oven, 
rather taller than it was round; capable of being charged and discharged, 
jand capable of drawing the ash out of the bottom. Lord Dundonald gives 4 
very good description of bis process. He does not give you any doorway at 
\the bottom, to withdraw his materials from, that I know of. I am not aware 
|that Mr. Young uses vertical retorts. In using this apparatus which I have 
described, we found, at an interval of 4 or 5 hours, the coals at the bottom 
were completely coked, and were fit to be withdrawn, in order that I might 
get out my 3 tons in the time that I had left me to doitin. I took % tons, 
because we wanted a large quantity, so that it should not be a mere labora- 
tory experiment, as Reichenbach’s 75 lbs. is called. ‘The product I obtained 
was Mr, Young’s crude oil. I had no difficulty in ascertaining that, both by 
sight and smell. We found that the coals were completely coked; that the 
mineral was completely stripped of its volatilizing matter; and then we 
| withdrew them by means of a rake underneath. I kept the heat at about 
jthe temperature of low red heat. Lord Dundonald’s process might produce 
\@ little sulphuric acid. He would get ammonincal salt. He might form 
\salts afterwards with some of his products by distillation; but he would not 
|get salts formed, except salts of ammonia. I have Butler’s specification. 
He says: “The substances from which are to be extracted oil of gas are 
bituminous schistus, or shale, and slate (not including slate coal).” I find 
there that the substances to be employed do not include coal. In Stone’s 
|specification there is a description of the extraction of mineral substances 
|from peat and other carbonaceous matters. Iam aware that the process of 
jextracting paraffin from peat has been tried. On the Continent it was done 
\largely. In this country it was a commercial failure. I believe there are 
| works going on now in Scotland. There were in Ireland at one time, but it 
| was @ failure; they were just paying, without any interest. I do not know 
whether they paid for the bog. They began with a very bitumeniferous 
peat. They, foolishly enough, did not notice their peat before they laid 
down their works. I agree with Du Buisson’s definition of shales, which 
, were well known at the date of his patent. It was new to obtain merchant- 
able quantities of paraftin from true coal at the time of Mr. Young’s specifi- 
jeation. Tue boiling-point of mercury is estimated at about 600°; but we 
| have very great difficulty in getting above 600°. In carrying on any large 
operation, such as the distillation of coal, very much depends on the person 
|who would do it, and the object with which it was done. When we have to 
|go to a temperature above the boiling-point of mercury, we have no pyro- 
|meter or gauge to give the workman for ascertaining the temperature which 
he is to proceed to. It can only be done by telling him to put some metal 
into it, to see whether that metal will be aifected in any way after the pro- 
cess is completed. Between the boiling-point of mercury and a low red heat 
you have nothing to guide you but the eye; it is only then, when it begins 
to show red, that you have something to depend upon. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuance: he workman would not have any diffi- 
culty whatever in ascertaining whether the retort was at a low red heat or 
not, unless he shut his eyes. If he had a practical knowledge of the work he 
was at, he would know, toa certain extent, the temperature at which he 
was distilling ; he would not know exactly, but he would know whether his 
retorts were at a low red heat or a black heat. Supposing that the retorts 





low red heat, there would be still less difficulty. That is the case with Mr. 
Fernie’s retorts. The coals used by De Geussane were not the coals ob- 
tained from the mines near St. Esprit, in Languedoc; they are the coals 


De Geussane’s process we first of all bave the retort, which is filled with 
2000 Ibs. of coals. Then there is a fire lighted on each side, which is in- 
creased by degrees, until the retort becomes slightly red. The process con- 
tinues for above 48 hours, and during the whole of that time it is at a mode- 
rate heat, and bituminous vapours will be given off. One of the principles 
of distillation is, that, in order to get bituminous vapours, you must not go 
beyond a certain heat—a low temperature. If you go beyond a certain tem- 
apne the bituminous vapours become decomposed into gaseous products. 
t is quite impossible that coal can be melted. 
porized and then condensed. The evaporation by which the sulphur be- 
comes separated refers to the escape of the gas up the gas-pipe. You must 
volatize if you distil. Sulphurous gases are permanent gases; they do not 
condense ; and in the rectification of the crude oil, in all works that I have 
seen, they always have the pipe. Whenever distillation is introduced, you 
must have an escape of gas somewhere or other. When the receiver is 
closed, you must have a pipe for the purpose of letting the gas escape. The 
object of De Geussane was to obtain coke for iron-smelting, and to get coal 
oil for burning and lubrication; and that he did do. One of the properties 
of Mr. Young’s crude oil, as he calls it, is that it is useful for lubricating pur- 
poses ; and another for burning purposes (after it is rectified). Supposing 
there was a better condensing apparatus, and that the Boghead was used in- 
stead of bituminous coals, the product would be identical with Mr. Young's. 
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| bituminous, whereas there is no bitumen in it, or no true bitumen to be got | the distillation per descensum. Supposing the bottom of the retort, as de- 


| 
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| moderate temperature up to a dull red heat. ) 
| maximum limit of which is the du!l red heat, all the oily vapours would 
Lord Dundonald’s specifi- | 


of the extracts which relate to the production of paraffin and of paraffin oil | 
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Give me the apparatus of De Geussane—give me the Boghead mineral—and, 
from my knowledge of these things, I will undertake to produce an oil better 
than Mr. Young’s. I always distil the coal per descensum, or any other 
coal. The mode described by De Geussane would be a process of conducting 


scribed by Reichenbach, had been intended to be cherry red during 5 or 6 
hours, it would have been simpler to state that fact, than to put it ‘‘raised 
from dull red up to cherry red.” That conveys to my mind a process going 
on during those 5 or 6 hours of raising from dull red to cherry red. He 
says: ‘ From the first distillate I poured away the ammoniacal water, and 
put the empyreumatic oil or coal tar into a glass retort.” Whatever may be 
the interpretation of the 5 or 6 hours, there is a distillation going on ata 
During those 42 hours, the 








have been volatilized and condensed. The object of going on for those 5 or | 
6 hours was to drive off any sulphur that might remain in the coke, and to | | 
carbonize thoroughly the coke. He gives you most precise directions as to) | 
obtaining a tar or an oil from the distillation of coal before it becomes red | | 


| hot. Ido not think Mr. Young’s specification gives you any more precise or | | 


| distinct instructions than Reichenbach’s does. 


| degree of heat. 





I will go further, and say | | 
that Reichenbach gives you more precise instructions, us far as regards the 
avoiding of naphthaline and the production of paraffin, than Mr. Young in || 
his specification. According to Reichenbach’s process, paraffin can only bo 
obtained by means of an oil containing paraffin. It is an extract from the | | 
oil that Mr. Young calls paraffin oil, and he calle paraffin oil an oil which || 
contains no paraffin. I quite forget what paraffin oil is. : ea 

By the Court: The coal tar of carbonization, described by Reichenbach, is, | | 
in fact, Mr. Young’s crude oil, with the exception that it is made from a dif- 
ferent coal. That is all the difference—there is no difference between them. || 

By Mr. CuHance: At page 55 of the Extracts, Berzelius says: *‘* All || 
organic substances, when gradually heated, begin to decompose at a certain || 
Many of them scarcely bear a temperature of 212° Faby. ; | 
many Others will bear 302° Fabr. ; other, 392° Fahr. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR remarked that the witnecs had not been cross- | 
examined on Berzelius, and Mr. Cuance said he would net ask any questions | | 
as to that. | | 

Witness: If substances are very bitumeniferous you would, as a general 1 
rule, expect a great amount of oily product; but still you might find that || 
there was not. Supposing you take coal or schist indifferently and ascertain | | 
that they are bitumeniferous, you would naturally suppose that if you got the | 
oily products from the one you would get the oily products from the other. 
I should think that if a process was found out with regard to bitumeniferous | 
schists by which you may obtain oily products, you would conclude that you| 
would obtain similar results from bitumeniferous coals. An experiment | 
would be necessary to ascertain the amount which you would obtain from || 
coals and shales. Most of the specifications which have been alluded to | 
are patents for obtaining oil from schists in the first instance, by improved | 
methods. I have read De Hompesch with that idea, and I have also read, 
Du Buisson with that idea, and I have read also Butler with that idea. He 
had some difference in his mode of distilling, either in the apparatus or in| 
the mode of conducting the operation. f | 

By the Court: I think all of them that have becn mentioned—Stones, | 
Du Buisson, De Hompescb, and the others that have been referred to—cone || 
tain something that is new in the arrangement; but Ido not see anything | 
new in Mr. Young’s. : 

By Mr. Cuance: The introduction of steam into the retort, as described | 
by Du Buisson, would have the effect of lowering the temperature itself, and | 
not only that, but it sweeps out the products. Du Buisson adds sulphuric | 
acid to the tar oil after the tar is distilled, and ye get a precipitate of tarry 
matter; and you get the same in Mr. Young's oil. ‘fhe tar, produced accord- | 
ing to the specification of Du Buisson’s patent, is composed of the same sub- 
stances as are found in Mr. Young’s specification. Mr. Young’s speaks of the | | 
process of the carbonaceous residuum; that is, of tar of carbonization, or | 








| 
} 


carbonized tar. 


3 


Fripay, Marci 18. 
Mr. Dugald Campbell recalled, and examined by Mr, CHANCE. y 
Scotch shales naturaliy are not very nitrogenous. The Boghead mineral is 
never used for fuel. I have examined specimens of the boghead with the| 
microscope. There is vegetable matter strewed through the mineral, but the |; 
mineral itcelf contains no vegetable matter. I had some slides made by a/) 
proper person from this [producing a specimen of coal]. Here are the pieces | | 
which he took off. I examined those under a first-class microscope, but I}! 
could not discover any vegetable structure in them. 
Dr. Henry Minchin Noad, examined by Mr. MAckEson. 
Iam professor of chemistry at St. George’s Hospital. I am a Fellow of} 


1} 


| the Royal Society and a Fellow of the Chemical Society, and also a dector of || 


were so constructed that it would be very difficult for them to be raised to a | 


which were used at the Sulzbach forges, in the principality of Nassau. In | 


' bach obtained. Supposing Reichenbach had used the Bogbead of Mr, Young, | 
| he would have got the same product as Mr. Young. 


The oil must first be va- | 


philosophy. I have written books upon analytical chemistry. I have had | 
very considerable experience in the distillation of co2l. Iam acquainted |! 
with Mr. Young’s specification. In my judgment, there is not anything! 
new in any part of Mr. Young’s specification; there is nothing new in || 
obtaining crude oil by the dry distillation of bituminous coals. There is, 
nothing new in the degree or range of temperature thereiu indicated nor in| 
the processes for purification and redistillation therein pointed out. I have!) 
heard of the distinction between crude oil produced at a low temperature and 
gas tar produced ata high temperature. Iagree that there is a cifference 
between the two. I have made myself acquainted with Reichenbach as tran- 
slated; he draws a distinction between crude oil produced at low temperature 
and gas tur. I have compared the process of Reichenbach with the process 
of sir, Young in his specification. 1 have compared it step by step from the 
coal until the paraffin is got out; and I can see no substantial difference! 
between the one process and the other. If Mr. Young were to use the pit 
coal which Reichenbach used, he would get the same product which Reichen- | 


There is no difference 
in regard to the means pointed out in Reichenbach for purification and redis- | | 
tillation from the means pointed out by Mr. Young, either for the purifier. | 
tion of the oil or for the purification of the paraffin. I have been to Mr. 

Fernie’s works. His commercial products are the eambrian spirit, or mineral | 
turpentine as it is sometimes called ; the burning oil and tke lubricating oil. | 
I do not think there are any means pointed out in Mr. Young’s specification || 
for getting these three products more than existed before. There is a dis- 

tinction between the mineral spirit, the burning oil, and the lubricating oil} | 
of Mr. Fernie and what may be called similar products of Mr. Young; Mr. |! 
Fernie’s are better. In substance they are the same products, but better in| ' 
quality. I visited Mr. Fernie’s works in October, 1862; I went to Leeswood 

and Saltney to observe the temperature at which the retorts were working. |! 
Iexamined several retorts during the operation of working, both at Leeswood | | 
and at Saltney; and not in one case did I observe red heat. I went by) | 
myself on that occasion. I directed some of the retorts to be discharged, for | | 
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drawn up were perfectly black, and the retort was black also. I saw the 
crude oil running out and I observed it. A skilled workman could ascertain 
what temperature the retorts were at by the kind of fluid which was running 
from them, I next went there in September, 1863, with Dr. Miller and 


what the effect of black heat was and what the effect of low red heat was. 
Confining myself now to the black heat, I examined the retorts through the 
sight-tubes. The result was black heat. I also examined the retort with 
an iron tube. That iron tube is here [produced]. 
tube when the operation was going on in the ordinary way at Mr. 
Fernie’s works, 
being worked at a black heat; and in no instance did I find that iron tube at 
all red during any part of the operation. I should like to be allowed briefly 
to explain to the court exactly the way in which we made this experiment. 
Here is the door of the retort; there was a hole made at the other part of 
the door to admit a tube of this description. At the commencement of the 
operation, the tube was thrust through the opening in a sloping position, 
so that it should go through the body of the coal, and the lower end rest on 
the bottom of the retort. The tube remained in the retort during the whole 
time the coals were being distilled. and from time to time we examined the 
state of the interior of the tube. When I had to do it, I always shielded my 
eyes in this way [describing], and looked through the tube, and in no case 
did I see the tube in the least degree red hot. Then through these sight- 


at the outside of the retort, which we did repeatedly during the time the dis- 
tillation was going on, but never on any occasion did we see the outside of 
the retort red hot, nor did I ever see the interior of the tube red hot. The 
experiment with the low red heat was done in exactly the same manner; 
and when the operation was going on at a red heat, or what we intended to 
imitate Mr. Young’s process, in all cases we saw that the interior of the re- 


sight-tube was low red heat: it looked red hot. We attached a piece of zinc 
to the end of a wire, and the zine was thrust down by the wire to the bottom 
of the tube. It was allowed to remain there, and was examined from time 
to time. In some cases the zine was melted; in other cases it was not 
melted; and in other cases it was partially melted. 

By the Courr: I am talking of the black heat. 
casion, and was not melted on other occasions. 
the very bottom of the tube. 

By Mr. Mackrson: During the whole of the zine melting experiment, I 
saw the retort was perfectly black. In the experiment with antimony, the 
antimony was introduced into tubes and placed with the charge, and allowed 
to remain during the whole time. We only experimented on two retorts. 
In one the antimony was melted, and in the other it was not melted. The 
temperature was low red heat. Lugree with the tables which have been 
produced [referring to the tables which were produced on March 14]. The 


It was melted on this oc- 
The zine was put down to 


| quantities which are there brought out would enable me as a scientific man 


to form an opifiion with regard to larger quantities. We worked on 5 ewt. 
way. When we found in three cases the zine was melted, in another not 
melted, and in the other partially melted, I think the fair conclusion to be 
arrived at is, that the temperature was as nearly as possible the melting point 
of zine--773°. That is in the black heat. In the red heat, we found in one 
cis: that the antimony was melted. Antimony melts at a temperature a 
little above red heat. We put down the red heat at about 980° to 1000°, and 
the temperature for melting antimony is just close upon that. Autimony 
becomes faintly red hot before it melts. ‘The fixed air at the bottom of the 
retort decidedly had the effect of keeping down the temperature from reaching 
tiie retort too rapidly. During the black heat and the red heat operation, 
there was a considerable escape of gas the whole time. We could not distil 
off any oil from coals without also driving off gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I made a set of experiments a few weeks 
ago at King’s College to determine the point of low red heat, but I have 
never given ‘special attention and consideration to the range of temperature 
producing incandescence, and the various shades of colour varying from in- 
cipient redness to a blue or violet colour.” It is no mistake to say that I 
made an experiment to determine the point of incandescence ; but, with re- 
spect to that violet or blue colour, it is the first time I heard of it. I have 
never said that “ the lowest possible temperature of incipient incandescence, 
or the range of temperature at which the slightest shade of redness can be 
detected by the eye of a person having very strong sight, cannot be lower than 
750° Fahr., but more probably would be about 800° Fahr. I never said any- 
thing of the kind. It is just possible that I may have said something of that 
kind long ago, but I have no recollection of it. I may have changed my 
opinion if it was at all like that, because I have made experiments. I do 
not remember that I have ever made any scientific experiments besides those 

made at King’s College. The passage that has just been referred to is in 
my aflidavit in this cause; but I thought you had reference to these experi- 
ments that we are now speaking of. That statement is not correct. It was 
correct according to my belief at that time, but I have given the matter more 
attention since then and made more experiments. 1 had forgotten all about 
the *‘blue or violet colour;’’ but there is no doubt that I have mentioned 
the words ‘blue and violet colour.” I forget now where the incandesence 
reaches the blue colour. My information was derived entirely from books 
and not from experiments. I forget all about it. ‘The information I now 
have is derived from experiments and that was from reading. I do not con- 
sider Reichenbach in the least an obscure writer. Since these experiments of 
Dr. Miller, I agree with him that antimony fuses at a temperature of 1160°; 
that is, aecording to the best results of our experiments. When we were at 


fication, and we now agree that 980 would be about the temperature of low 
red heat. If you heat a retort or-any other body to about 1000° I do not see 
how it can make the inside hotter than the retort itself, 
would be cooler as long as they were giving off vapour. We know that inside, 
in one experiment, the temperature was the melting-point of antimony, and 
that that went down to 1150° or 1160°. 
the outside of the retort was much higher than that. The very absence of 
naphthaline in Reichenbach’s process proves that it is low temperature. 
Naphthaline begins to be formed when the vapours come in contact with the 
red-hot sides of the retort. The formation of naphthaline has nothing to do 
with the distillation of coal. The vapour would be diffused throughout the 
retort. They fill the retort. It does not matter that they are going out of 
the tube; the retort is full all the same, and it is exceedingly likely that 
they force down through the bituminous mass and come in contact with the 
bottom, and there the naphthaline is formed. I think that the passage in 
which Reichenbach states what products he got, would indicate to anybody 





the purpose of ascertaining the temperature. All the materiale as they were | quantities. I say there are explicit instructions in Reichenbach how to get 


Professor Anderson. I made experiments for the purpose of ascertaining | 


I used that iron | 


I used that with regard to the retorts which were | 


tubes we had an opportunity from time to time of examining the temperature | 


tort was a low red heat, and in all cases we observed at the bottom of the | 


He tells you how to get out paraffin pure, but he does not tell you 
how to get out picamar pure. I have certainly never seen any description 
by Reichenbach for getting pure picamar. I cannot point out at all whether 
he gets more picamar and less paraffin, or more paraffin and less picamar. It 
is quite clear he could only get very Jittle paraftin from the coal he operated 
=, I know nothing of picamar, nor, pittacal, nor capuomar, nor how to 
get them. j 
Re-examined by Mr. Mackxson: In following the directions given by 
Reichenbach for getting paraffin, they are perfectly clear for any workman 
to obtain paraffin. All bituminous coals would produce oils and paraffin in 
greater or less quantity at a low red heat. I gave my evidence in my affi- 
davit from information derived from books. I do not think that at that time 
the temperatures which are stated to be the melting-points of metal were as 
accurately known as they are now, particularly with regard to antimony. 


paraffin, 





The books deceived me with regard to antimony. They all put the melting- 
point of antimony too low. My report, of course, was given in accordance 
with the state of knowledge at that time. I thought what Mr. ve ent 
stated, about making the experiment as to the melting-point of antimony 
with his eye, was very absurd, and I think so still. I do not consider that 
Dr. Playfair was very much out when he said it was somewhere between 
900° and 980°. Substantially, I agree with the conclusions Professor Ander- | 
son and Dr. Miller arrived at with regard to the minimum temperature. 
Benjamin Horatio Paul, Esq., examined by Sir F. Ketty. — 
I am a consulting chemist. I have had a good deal of experience in deal- | 
ing with bituminous coal and the production of oil. I made these transla- | 
tions and extracts. There is no intentional omission that bears on the sense | 
of the papers from which those extracts are taken. 
tentionally made. s 
amounting, I believe, to upwards of 80, and from voluminous papers ; and it | 
was desired that the extracts which were printed should serve as an index to | 
the evidence, and with that view anything that was irrelevant was left out. | 
What is omitted was, in my judgment, altogether immaterial. My instruc- 


| tions were to represent fully the meaning of the author on the subject, and | 
in doing so I exercised my judgment. There are many clerical errors which }| 


in no way alter the sense. I have read the patent and specification of Mr. | 
Young. In my opinion, the obtaining what he describes as paraflin oil, or | 
the obtaining paraffin itself, from bituminous coal was not new at the time) 
of his patent. It was known that oils applicable both for lubricating and 
burning purposes could be obtained from bituminous coal, It was also | 
known that paraffin might be obtained; that is to say, solid paraftin; and | 
that it actually had been obtained. Any quantity may be obtained from any | 
coal, no matter whether it is slightly bituminous or highly bituminous; but | 
the proportion that may be obtained from a given quantity of coal depends | 
upon whether the coal is highly bitiminous or not. In 1849 I think that | 
any person ordinarily conversant with the principles to be followed in distilling | 
a material such as coal, for the purpose of obtaining oil, would, by applying 


| those principles to the Boghead coal, have obtained the result which has} 


of coal. We generally make tables calculated upon a ton. ‘That is the usual | 





the low red heat, at which we tried the experiment to produce Mr. Young’s 
result, we kept the heat as low as we could, and followed Mr. Young’s speci- | 


The coals in it | 
Ido not see reason to suppose that | 


| experience. 


that the oil which he got was Mr. Young’s oil, and that as paraffin is | 
named there, anybody could find out how to get paraffin in good commercial ' 


There is no limit at all to the quantity to be obiained | 


been obtained since. 


if you have a mineral like the Boghead, and you apply the process on a 
sufficiently large scale. The application of the heat gradually, not for facili- | 
tating the process, but as a necessary condition of the process, was perfectly | 
well known. It was perfeetly well known that the temperature should not 
exceed a low red heat for obtaining oil, and that by raising the temperature, 
suddenly to bright redness, in place of oil you got gas. I see nothing in the | 
specification as to the obtaining the crude oil from the coal, or the process by | 
which it is obtained, that was not perfectly well known before. By applying | 
the process of purification and fractional distillation, and so on, which was 

well known, to the crude oil, lubricating oil, burning oil, and paraffin would 

undoubtedly be obtained by anybody of ordinary chemical knowledge. The| 
coal to which Reichenbach’s and Geussane’s operations appear to have been 
applied was bituminous coal in the general sense of the word. It was known 
that coals varied in degree of bituminous character. It was known that cannel 
coal was a better coal for the obtaining of oil than other kinds of coal, which | 
nevertheless contained bitumen. As a general rule, it may be said that the | 
coals which are capable of giving most gas may be capable of giving the, 
greatest quantity of oil; but it does not follow at all. ‘There are some very | 
striking exceptions. There are many cannel coals which give a large amount | 
of olefiant and other illuminating gases, which are not fit for making this 
oil. The greater number of the gas coals which are used in London would 
yield so small a quantity of oil that they could not be worked. Newcastle 
Wallsend coal would come within Mr. Young's definition—* Yielding, upon 
distiliation at a high temperature, olefiant and other highly illuminating 
gases,” but would not be a proper coal for the obtaining of oil. I am not 
aware of any desideratum pointed out by Liebig, except one—the condensa- 
tion of this coal, Before 1850 nothing more was necessary in order to obtain 
quantities of the paraffin oil and paraffin in a commercial way than to use 
Boghead coal. With regard to Geussane’s operations as described by Morand 
and others, that established the fact that, distilling coals by gradual heating 
and not getting to above red heat, oil was produced; and the description he 
gives of that oil satisfies me that the oil was of the same kind as the oil pro- 
duced from Boghead coal by the same process, so far as coal could give it. 
With regard to Reichenbach, he represents very decided advance in the state 
of knowledge on the subject, and shows quite clearly to my mind the con- 
dition under which coal is to be treated, in order to produce oil from that 
kind, and leaves nothing to be desired but the material which is capable of 
being used for the purpose. With the information derived from Morand in 
relation to Geussane’s operations, and from Reichenbach:in respect of his own, 
you could obtain crude oil and paraffin oil, and likewise the paraffin which is 
obtained by Mr. Young. I have some practical knowledge of the coal that is 
referred to in Morand’s publication ; it is a very well-known coal. It would 
be called a bituminous coal, but a very poor one, and for oil-yielding pur- 
poses quite inapplicable. Still, by applying this low red heat process, oil 
would be obtained. If it yields 10 gallons it is useless, and if it yields 100 
gallons it may be used with profit. Taking such a coal as the average of the 
Newcastle district, the ordinary coal used would give about 30 gallons of 
crude oil per ton. 

By the Courr: Boghead coal would yield, it has been stated, as much as 
128 gallons to the ton, upon authority that cannot be questioned. I should 
say that the average yield would be about 80 gallons to the ton from my own 
The crude oil contains 4 per cent. of paraffin, which is some- 
thing like 20 lbs. to a ton of coal. It would scarcely be so good as that which 
is on the table; that is highly refined. 

By Sir F. Ketty: The oil thus produced would be worth 2s. 6d. per 
gallon. 

By the Court: Crude oil is not sold. The rectified oil would amount to 
three-fourths of the crude oil, If there were 120 gallons of crude oil, I 
should expect about 80 gallons of rectified oil. The paraffin would sell for 
from 10d. to 1s. per lb. 








There are omissions in- || 
The extracts were made from a number of volumes, |! 
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Saturpay, Marcu 19. 
Mr, Paul recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. HinpMarcu. 

Witness was examined at considerable length with reference to the extracts 
which he had made from various works; but unless these extracts were 
printed in extenso, his answers with respect to them would be unintelligible 
to the reader. His general evidence was to the following effect :—I have 
been at King’s College performing experiments for about half an hour. I 
cannot say that I know Dr. Miller’s book on chemistry. He is a chemist of 
very great eminence. [Mr. Hindmarch called the witness’s attention toa 
passage in Dr. Miller’s book.] I do not agree with the statement as to the 
elements of paraffin. I know the book published by Brand and Taylor in 
1861. Ido not agree with that. The same statement is not contained in 
most other works. Dr. Anderson’s paper read before the British Association 
three or four years ago is different, Dr. Anderson places paraffin totally 
apart from olefiant gas. He gives 
gas. The difference is very great. 
ut the figures together. 
as a large effect in determining the substance. 


t comes in a decimal place when you 


French chemists the result is the same as arrived at by Dr. Anderson. The 
ponents, Ina mercantile sense, for candle-making it is distinct. Olefiant 
gas is an individual substance. It is the same distinction as between quartz 
and granite. 

By the Court: I know the substance called naphthaline. Naphtha- 


ledge goes. 

By Mr. H1npmarcu: I suppose also the witness spoke of candle paraffin ; 
and they thought with Reichenbach that it was an individual substance— 
which it was not. Ihave made scientific experiments on paraffin from a 
variety of sources. I never arrived at a stage of elementary analysis that was 
applicable. I never got a thing that was worth analyzing. Paraffin usually 
crystallizes in a particular form; but that does not prove it a distinct sub- 
stance. Paraffin when pure is quite white, and so is the oil. There are 
some cannel coals which will produce olefiant gas which will not produce oils 
in sufficient quantity to be useful. 
as to afford a guide toa manufacturer. I operated on one pound of coal in 
jall cases. I have not discussed the subject of the variation between the 
| component parts of paraffin and olefiant gas with the other scientific wit- 
|nesses. [tis too clear for discussion. When I speak of Newcastle coal, I 
| mean coals commonly used for household purposes in this country. I re- 
| ferred to no particular coal. My evidence us to Newcastle coals yesterday 
| applied to all Newcastle coals. 








roportions very different from olefiant | 


The difference is in the first place of decimals. It | 
You will also find in | 
the journal of the Chemical Society and in the works of several eminent | 
| of the pipes. 
substance paraffin is not an individual chemical substance; it has many com- | 


his wife and family at 20, London Road, St. Leonards. On the 22nd of 
December, 1862, there was an explosion of gas in the house which the 
plaintiff and his family occupied, and in two houses adjoining, by which the 
wife of the plaintiff, Sophia Mose, who is about 56 years of age, received | 
severe injuries. She was in the kitchen at the time of the explosion, and| 
received a very violent blow on the right side of her neck, which stunned} 
her, and she remained for some time afterwards in a state of insensibility, | 
and had subsequently to keep her bed for several weeks, during which time 
she was attended by a medical man. There was no external injury, | 
but she sustained a severe internal shock, and was recommended by) 
her medical attendant to go to Eastbourne for several weeks, which 
entailed an expense upon the plaintiff of £14 or £15. In consequence 
of the loss of his wife’s services, also, he had to engage a servant,| 
and the expense to which the plaintiff had been put in this way! 
was estimated at between £20 and £30. Respecting the manner in which | 
the accident had happened, it was stated that the Hastings and St. Leonards | 
Gas Company supplied the two towns of Hastings and St. Leonards with | 
gas, and on the morning of the explosion the plaintiff and his wife 
were sensible of a strong smell of gas, as if there was an escape from some | 
This smell increased so much during the day, that, about 
noon, they sent to the gas-works to inform the officials there of the cireum- 
stances, and between four and five in the afternoon a man was sent to) 
make an examination of the pipes—the gas having been escaping during the | 


| whole of the interval from the mains into the house occupied by the plain- 


| line is an unquestionable individual substance so far as chemical know- | 


I made my experiments in such a way | 


[The witness was referred to his evidence on | 


| the preceding day.] All the coa!s from the Newcastle coal-fields have a cha- | 


|racter typified by Wallsend. I have been down the pits. I have visited 
various seams. The term ‘ Wallsend” is applied to a particular seam of 
coal, and that is typical of the whole coals of the district. I meant my evi- 
dence yesterday to apply to all Newcastle coal except the cannel. 

By the Courr: The Newcastle cannel is more bituminous than the ordi- 

nary Newcastle coal. 

| By Mr. Hinpmarcu: Newcastle coal cannot be worked profitably, because 
the quantity of oil is too small, and the trouble of purifying it would be too 
great. The coke might be of value. I know the best coke is made from 
Newcastle coal. Coke that is valuable must be made ata high heat. You 
could not extract oil at a low red heat and then heat higher for coke. In 
the one case the coke would be spongy and porous, and in the other case 
heavy and hard. About 48 hours is considered the time necessary for ope- 
rating on several tons. The temperature you apply to coal for the purpoze 
of coke is the highest you can apply at once. It is the same temperature as 
is applied in making gas. In distilling Newcastie coal you would get am- 
moniacal liquor in rather too large quantities. You do not get gas as well 
as oils in any relative quantities. The gas would be quite trifling in value. 
To get good coke you must destroy all the volatile products. I think every 
part of Mr. Young’s patent is old, and the combination is old. As to the 
distillation of oil from coal, it has been known for 200 years. As to the pre- 
= of the crude products, I found my belief on Reichenbach, Du 
| Buisson, and others. My evidence is founded on the various extracts given 
|in evidence, and on cther evidence. I was sometimes engaged in preparing 
extracts to prove want of novelty in Mr. Young’s invention. I think I could 
find a great many more. My knowledge of the subject led-me to the sources 
of information at once. I was nota witness in Edinburgh. I think Reichen- 
bach’s papers are almost verbatim with the specification. That and previous 
| publications indicate the process of distilling oil from coal by a low heat 
| process. 

|__ By the Count: There is nothing essentially new in publications after 
Reichenbach. 

By Mr. Hinpmarcu: I have no doubt the products obtained were the 
same as Mr. Young’s. After distilling Mr. Young’s crude oil, you get an oil 
which could be used as a plaister. It might be that an oil which sinks in 
| water could be distilled at a high temperature; but not necessarily so. I 
|rely much on Geussane for the distillation, per descensum, ata low red heat. 
Watson gives the same information. Also Reckmann’s “ History of Inven- 
tions.” I understand what is there spoken of to be the same as Young’s 
crude oil. I look on Young’s oil as an artificial petroleum, and have long so 
considered it. 

The further hearing of this case was adjourned to the 12th of April. 











HOME CIRCUIT. 
Lewes, THurspay, Marcu 24, 
(Before the Lorp Curer Baroy.) 
ACTION FOR DAMAGES BY AN EXPLOSION OF GAS. 

MOSE AND WIFE U. THE HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 

This was an action brought to recover damages caused by an explosion 
of gas in the mains of the St. Leonards Gas Company. 

Serjeant Parry and Mr. SHore were counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Hawkins, Q.C., and Sir Georce Honeyman for the defendants. 

_ The declaration alleged that the defendants were possessed of large quan- 
tities of explosive gas, which was negligently a by them, and it escaped 
and exploded, causing injury to the plaintiff, Edward Mose, and his wife. 
In a second count, the husband claimed damages for the loss of the services 
and the society of his wife. The defendants pleaded, first, not guilty; 
secondly, that they were not possessed of the said gas; and thirdly, that 
with regard to the alleged injury which was the cause of action, it had been 
referred to a person of the name of Voysey, who, in satisfaction, had ordered 
the defendants to repair the house, which they had done, and so satisfied 
the claims of justice. On these pleas issues were joined. 


It appeared that the plaintiff is a house agent and painter, residing with 





| auctioneer, surveyor, and appraiser, to make an estimate of the injury that! 


tiff and his family. The person who was sent to inquire into the matter, 
appeared to treat it very lightly, and said there was no danger of an 
explosion; but he had scarcely been gone half an hour when the accident 
occurred, there being three distinct explosions in the three different houses. 
To show that there could be no negligence on the part of the plaintiff, it 
was urged that he did not use gas himself, and, therefore, could not be 
charged with any want of care on his part, so that the gas must have 
escaped from the mains of the company under the footpath. This, indeed, 
had been made apparent after the explosion, when the gas company caused 
the pathway to be taken up and the mains examined, when it was found 
that there was a hole at the junction-pipe, from which the escape had taken 
place. For the plaintiff, therefore, it was submitted that this was a 
negligent use of the pipe by the defendants; it was also alleged that the 
defendants must, generally, have been aware that their pipes were out of 
order, because complaints had previously been made to them by the water 
company that the gas which escaped from their mains impregnated the 
water they supplied to the town. Since this accident new pipes had been 
laid down—thereby, as Serjeant Parry observed, “shutting the stable door 
after the steed had been stolen;” whereas, had proper care been exercised, 
the accident would not have occurred. In consequence of the explosion, 
the plaintiff’s furniture was broken and injured to a considerable extent; 
and upon the plaintiff making application to the defendants for compensa- 
tion for this damage, it was agreed to be referred to a Mr. Voysey, an 








the furniture had sustained; and although the plaintiff alleged that this| 


| gentleman had not made an examination of the furniture, he (plaintiff) | 


agreed to accept the sum of £7. 18s. 9d. as compensation for the damage 
to the furniture.- It was denied, however, that this amount was to com- 


| pensate for the personal injuries which the plaintiff and his wife had! 





sustained, to recover which the present action was brought. 


Plaintiff was examined at considerable length in support of his claim, and 
corroborated generally the statement given above, and in cross-examination 
by Mr. Hawktys he was asked a number of questions respecting his business. 
He also stated that he had not yet received any money from the gas company, 
either for the injury to his furniture, himself, or his wife. He himself had | 
also been injured by the explosion, but he waived his own claim to com-| 
pensation. The sum of £7. 18s. 9d., which was the estimate he himself had 
put upon the injury done to his furniture, had been offered to him asa! 
settlement in full of all bis claims upon the company, but he had refused 
to accept this. He further stated that during the 33 years that he had 
been married to his wife, with the exception of confinements, his wife had 
enjoyed excellent health, and had not cost him more than £6 for medical 
attendance. | 

Mrs. Sophia Mose, the wife of the plaintiff, was also examined, and gave 
a detailed account of the explosion and its injurious effects upon herself. 

William Mose, the son of the plaintit!, said that, on going home to dinner} 
on the day of the explosion, he remarked the strong smell of gas, and by! 
the direction of his parents he called at the office of the gas company to} 
tell them of it, and request them to send some one to inquire into the, 
matter. He was also present when the explosion took place, and corrobo- | 
rated the statements of his parents respecting it. | 

Mr. John Charles Savery, a surgeon practising in Hastings and St. Leo- 
nards, the medical man who had attended Mrs. Mose, deposed to the inju-| 
ries she had received. 

Charles Marchant,a member of the Hastings Fire Brigade, deposed to 
having examined the mains of the gas company, after the explosion at 20, | 
London Road, and found a large crack in one of the pipes—a crack which 
must have existed for some time. 

James Mann, an engineer and gas-fitter, who had been in business in 
Hastings for 20 years, said that he had examined some of the pipes belong-| 
ing to the gas company at Maze Hill, about a quarter of a mile from the, 
plaintiff’s house, but he had not seen those at the plaintiff’s house, and | 

Serjeant Parry, on hearing this, said that he would not have called him 
had he been aware of this previously. |, 

Henry Murloch,a dairyman, residing at 18, London Road, next door to} 
the plaintiff, stated that he had smelt gas strongly on the day of the ex- | 
plosion. He saw the main afterwards, and observed that there was a crack 
in it, which was stopped up with white lead. 

William Murray, the manager of the Hastings Local Board Water-Works, 
said he had seen the gas-pipe adjoining the house of the plaintiff, and, so 
far as he could judge, it was in a good state. New mains had been put 
down there, but he could not say whether it was before or after the accident. 

This concluded the case for the plaintiff. 

For the defence it was contended that the gas company were not liable, 
not because an accident had not occurred, nor because that accident was 
not caused by an escape of gas from the pipes belonging to the Hastings 
Gas Company. The defence was rested on the ground that it had not been 
caused by any negligence on their part. The company were not liable 
simply because an accident had occurred, for they were not to be regarded 
as insurers of ail the inhabitants in the streets through which their pipes 
passed. If an accidental escape of gas took place, and the company, within 
a reasonable time after being informed of it, repaired the injury, they could 
not be held responsible for the injury if the pipe had been properly con- 
structed of proper metal, and there had been no negligence in the manage- 
ment of the pipes. In the year 1861 a new main had been placed along the 
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the plaintiffs, that the pipes had been improperly constructed, and of in- 
ferior material, but the witnesses called to prove this had utterly failed to 
do so. As regarded the construction of the pipes, it was contended that no 
fault whatever could be attributed to the defendants, as none had been 
j proved. It was true that, about the middle of the day on the 22nd of 
December, 1862, Mr Mose and his wife noticed an escape of gas in the cellar 
of their house. There was some difference in the statement as to the time 
when this escape of gas was first observed, but it was certain that Mose had 
smelt it on the Saturday and Sunday, whereas the explosion took place on 
the Monday. Mr. Mose had given no notice to the gas company until the 
afternoon of Monday, so that it had not been in the power of the defendants 
to remedy the escape earlier. There being 25 miles of the pipe in the 
mains of the company, it was quite impossible for the defendants to have 
them all inspected every day, to find out where there was any leakage. It 
was therefore clear that the plaintiff ought to have given notice of the 
escape of gas earlier, and not having done so, he was guilty of negligence 
himself. In the middle of Monday the escape was noticed, and a com- 
munication was sent down to the office of the defendants in Wellington 
Square, about a mile or a mile and a half distant from the plaintiff's 
house. The messenger arrived about two o’clock, and as tle defendants 
keep constantly a number of gas-fitters in their employment, and nothing 
was said beyond the fact that there was an escape of gas,a man named 
Parker was at once sent down. Parker went down to the house, expecting 
that there was some escape of gas inside, which it would have been in his 
department to rectify; when he got to the house, however, he found that 
the escape was not from the inside, because the gas not laid on inside, but 
proceeded from the mains. Parker had no appliances with him to stop the 
leakage in the mains, and therefore sent to the office, and a person named 
Inkpen, whose duty it was, went to ascertain the cause of the’escape. He 
had the road taken up, and found where the escape took place, and on 
examining it, it was found that the main had been broken right in two. 
The cause of this fracture, it was conjectured, was the heavy traffic passing 
over the road having bent the pipe, besides which the soil in the neighbour- 
bourhood had been quite saturated with water in consequence of the 
water service-pipe having leaked, thus causing the read to sink. The 
defendants had paid the medical bill of the plaintiffs, amounting to 
£9. 7s. 6d., besides the injury done to the house, and they were further 
willing to pay a sum of £7. 18s. 9d. in settlement of all the plaintiff’s 
further claims, and in so doing it was urged that the defendants had acted 
with great liberality. 


Company: John Parker, a gas-fitter in their service; George Inkpen, the 
superintendent of the works; Wélliam Riddell, a gasman in the employ of 
the defendants; and Samuel Sims, the engine-driver in the company’s ser- 
vice, were called in support of the defendants case. 

His Lorpsurpr said he considered the defendants had admitted their 
liability in having made the payments referred to. The case, however, 
was proceeded with. 


his evidence finished the case for the defendants. 

Mr. Hawkins and Serjeant Parry having addressed the jury, and the 
learned judge having summed up, the jury retired to consider their verdict, 
and after being absent about a quarter of an hour, they returned into 
court with a verdict for the plaintiff—-£7. 18s. 9d. for the damage to the 
furniture, and £160 for the personal injury sustained. 





STONEHOUSE COUNTY COURT. 
(Before MATTHEW FortTEsqQuE, Esq., Judge.) 
REW U, THE DEVONPORT GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


EAST 


an amount overpaid by him to them, under a protest for gas supplied to 
him in respect of the Victoria Hotel, Newpasssage. 

Mr. MatrHews appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Vennixe for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Roppa, the high bailiff, stated that the company had paid the sum 
of 12s. 6d. in court. 

Mr. Matruews then said the plaintiff was the owner of the Victoria 
Hotel, in Newpassage. It was held by a man named Chubb, who went out 
in about 18 months, and a man named Simms came into it as a sort of sub- 
tenant. This man required the sum of £200 for the purpose of purchasing 
the goods in the house, belonging to Chubb, which Mr. Rew lent him, and 
took a bill of sale on the goods in the house, which was duly registered. 








| appeared that there was an arrear due from him for gas, which Mr. Rew 
| knew nothing at all about. Simms applied to Mr. Rew to purchase the 
| goods in the house, and Mr. Rew accordingly bought them; but at that 
| time he was unaware of any debt due for gas to the Devonport Gas Com- 
|pany. After Simms had left, the gas-meters were removed, and Mr. Rew 
|| applied to have them put in again, which was done. In February the gas 
| company wrote a letter to Mr. Rew, and forwarded him a resolution passed 


| by the board of directors, stating that in consequence of the loss arising | 


| from the supply of gas to the Victoria Hotel, he should be charged for it at 
|| the rate of 6s. per 1000 feet, instead of the ordinary charge of 4s. 6d. per 
1000. Mr. Rew took no notice of that resolution, nor did he reply to the 
| letter, which was merely informing him of the resolution which the board 
of directors had passed. In the following June a bill was delivered to Mr. 
Vodden, who was then the tenant of the house, claiming the sum of 6s. per 
| 1000. That bill was sent to Mr. Rew, and shortly afterwards the collector 
called upon him for payment of the money at the rate of 6s. per 1000 
feet. Mr. Rew declined to pay it at that rate, and expressed his willingness 
; to pay the same amount as other people were charged. There was no other 
| demand made for some time, but shortly after the first demand was made, 
' handbills appeared on the walls of the town, announcing that the gas com- 
|, pany had decided on reducing their rate of charge to 4s. per 1000 feet. 
The company afterwards said that the bill did not apply to Mr. Rew, and 
they still continued to charge him 6s. per 1000. That went on until 
October, and Mr. Rew had then received 3 bills, which were sent him on 
| each quarter-day. The question was, whether the company were entitled 
| to charge Mr. Rew 6s. while they were only charging the other inhabitants 
| the reduced rate of 4s. per 1000 feet. ‘They say they are entitled to do so, 
because they gave Mr. Rew notice to that effect. Mr. Rew contended that 
the charge was unreasonable, in charging one person one charge, and 
another person another. The 56th section of the special Act said that, 
subject to the provisions of that Act, while the company were supplying 
| gas within the limits of the Act, they are required, at the request of the 


whole of the London Road, under the care of efficient persons, and ina , 


most efficient manner. An attempt had been made to show, on behalf of | 
| to exceed the sum of 6s. per 1000 feet. He (Mr. Matthews) submitted that 


Mr. A. H. Wood, general manager to the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas 


Mr. IV. B. Young, the solicitor to the defendants, was next called, and | 


| wall, and the board had also been advised by Mr. Wells, their resident engi- 
| neer and manager, to send out more apparatus and retorts than was at first 


| sented £27,065, and upon these £830 was due for calls, so that the sum | 


The plaintiff sought to recover the sum of £2. Is. 9. from the defendants, | 


| ineeting was the providing of the requisite funds to complete the existing 


Simms used gas while in the house, and left in January, 1863, and it | capital as preference instead of ordinary shares. 





owner or occupier of any private house or building within the limits of the 
Act, to afford a supply of gas to any such house or building, the charge not 


it was unreasonable to charge Mr. Rew 6s., while the other inhabitants, 
residing in the same street, were only charged at the rate of 4s. He con- 
tended that, on the face of the letter which Mr. Rew had received from the 
company, the charge was unreasonable; it was there stated “that, in con- 
sequence of the loss arising from the supply of gas to the hotel, the price 
would be 6s.” The 35th section of the Gas Companies Act gave the power 
to 2 gas ratepayers to investigate the accounts, and ascertain what were | 
the profits of the company. He (Mr. Matthews) said that, the profits! 
being patent, the company could not charge one person one charge and | 
another person another charge. If that was the case, the clauses in the| 
Act would be purely worthless for the protection of the public. He would! 
call Mr. Rew, who would state the whole of the facts. | 
Mr. Venn1n@ said he admitted the whole of the facts stated by Mr. Mat- | 
thews, with the exception of the date on which Mr. Rew had alleged to 
have objected to the charge. 
Plaintiff was then cross-examined by Mr. VENN1NG as to the date, and he! 
said he believed it was in the month of July. | 
Mr. VenninG said his object was to find out the exact date on which the} 
plaintiff raised the objection to the increased rate. It was very important 
that he should do so, as le should be able to prove that it was not until | 
October that the plaintiff made the objection to the payment of the money. | 
Mr. Rew said he would positively swear that it was before October that | 
he refused to pay the increased rate. To the best of his belief it wus in the || 
month of July. He wrote a letter to the company in October, but it was | | 
long before that that he made his objection. j 
Mr. VENNING replied in support of his case, and read several Acts which | | 
he considered were in favour of the company. 1} 
The JupGe also made a few remarks on the evidence which had been \| 








taken, and in answer to Mr. Matthews he said he would say nothing as to 
whether the charge wes reasonable or not, as by doing so he should, 
perhaps, be reflecting upon those gentlemen who passed the Act of | 
Parliament. | 
The case was subsequently settled—the plaintiff to have a verdict of 1s., || 
besides the sum of 12s, 6d. which the company had already paid into! | 
court. ‘| 


KMitscellancous Mews. 
| 


SINGAPORE GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. | 





An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Sharcholders of this Company | | 
was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, yesterday afternoon, | | 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of authorizing the directors to || 
borrow a sum or sums of money, not exceeding £10,000, to complete the! 
works, and to attach a preference dividend on 2060 of the unissued shares 


| 
| in the undertaking—H. P. Sreenenson, Esq., in the chair. 1} 


The Secretary (Mr. R. King) having read the notice convening the | | 
meeting, 
The CuainMan stated the object for which the directors sought powers ' 
to raise money upon mortgage or otherwise. Circumstances had occurred | 
in the carrying on of the works which could not be foreseen at the outset. | 
It had been necessary to purchase additional land and to erect a wharf, 


contemplated, as he anticipated that the demand for gas would considerably 
exceed the amount upon which the original estimates were based. There, 
had also been more mains required. The number of shares issued repre- | 


which the directors had actually received was £26,235. So far as they} 
could see it would be necessary to raise about £6000 or £8000 more to 
enable them to do all that they required for the purpose of carrying on the | 
present works efficiently and satisfactorily. These works were designed to | | 





' send out about 80,000 cubic feet of gas per day, and Mr. Wells wrote to them | | 


that he believed that the consumption would be such as to require an en-!| 
largement of these works. The directors did not contemplate any such || 
enlargement directly; but, providing it should ultimately become necessary, | | 
it would be materially to the advantage of the shareholders, as the price of | 
gas was 13s. 6d. per 1000. The question now to be brought before the || 
works and to meet certain liabilities which had been incurred, and would} 
probably be payabie before the end of July next. The directors proposed | | 
to borrow money for the purpose, and also to issue a certain portion of the | 
Although they asked for | 
the latter power they had no intention of exercising it unless they found | | 
that the ordinary shares were not taken up. If it became necessary, the 

preference shares would be issued pro rata to the present proprietors, under | 


| the terms of the Articles of Association. 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH, the company’s solicitor, read the formal resolution | 
authorizing the directors to borrow and take up such sum or sums of money, 


| not exceeding £10,000, at such rate of interest, and generally en such terms 


and conditions as they might, from time to time, determine. 

The CHarnMAN moved the resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
CoLLARD. 

A Proprietor said the original prospectus of the compary stated that | | 
if a sufficient number of shares were not subscribed for to complete the | | 
works then contemplated, the undertaking would be abandoned, and the! | 
deposits returned. He thought, from the remarks of the chairman, that the | | 
capital had not been subscribed as was expected. If it had been, he would || 
like to know whether the engineer’s estimates were erroneous. 

The CuatrMAn said the position of the company was such, that the| 
directors believed sufficient capital had been subscribed to warrant them in | 
proceeding with the works, and, therefore, they did proceed. The engineer's || 
estimates were quite correct; but the circumstances to which he had|) 
alluded had necessitated a larger ontlay. | 

The Prorrizror asked whether the £6000 or £7000, which the chairman | 
had stated it was proposed to raise, would supply the necessary working || 
capital as well as complete the works, or whether it was intended to make | | 
any further calls to set the thing going. 

The Cuatrman said he believed that amount would be sufficient. He 
might state that the company had had to provide a supply of gas-fittings | | 
as well as lamp-posts for the commissioners. For the lamp-posts, which 
were already paid for, they expected to receive about £1500 in the course 
of 7 or 8 inonths. | 

Another Proprietor inquired whether it was likely a larger number of 
shares would be taken up at Singapore. 
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The CiarrMan said there were already 378 shares subscribed for there ; 


| - April 5, 1864.) 
| 


j but as the rate of interest on money at Singapore was 12 per cent.,it was 
} | William Street, London Bridge, on Thursday, March 24—E. H. J. Crau- 


|;mot very likely that a much larger number would be taken up. 
} | The motion was then put and carried. 
| 


Mr. ScarBorovuGu read over a series of formal resolutions, authorizing | 


|:the directors to attach a preference or priority of dividend, of such amount | 


||as they might from time to time determine, on 2000 of the unissued shares 
|!or capital of the company, and for the purpose of altering or amending the 
|| Articles of Association, in order to carry out the above object. 

{i The CHaiRMAN moved and Mr. Coox seconded the said resolutions, 
{| which were put and carried. 

-| On the motion of Mr. Paynr, a vote of thanks to the chairman was 
|| ananimously agreed to. 

| | The CuarrMay, in acknowledging the vote, said the ordinary meeting of 
{the company would be held in the course of a few weeks, by which time 
|he hoped the company would have received acvices from Mr. Wells, ap- 
| prizing them that he was on the eve of lighting up the town. In his last 


the early part of the present month. Gas lighting in oriental countries 


to expect that, in reference to this undertaking, it would prove a decided 
success. 





CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Capital— 
Reeeived from sundry shareholders, viz. :— 
£5 per share on 4263 ordinary shares ? po9 e5 
1 1514 £22,829 0 0 


” 
0 


o 


” ” 
2000 preference shares. 10,000 
Sundry sums received in advance of 


futurecalls . . ... .o « . 1,400 0 0 
—_———— £34,229 0 0 














satisfaction at seeing so many shareholders present. The accounts which 
the directors had laid before the meeting would probably give them all the 
information they needed as to the position of the company; but if any 
further particulars were desired, the directors would be very pleased to 
furnish it. Comparing the accounts of the last half year with those of the 
corresponding period of 1862, there was a total increase in the income of 








j| half year ending Dec. 31, 1862, were £4236, and the returns for the same 
|| items during the past half year were £5: 
|!for by the receipts at the company’s additional station—a large one—at 
| | Ely; and he might say that that station was likely to prove a very important 
|; one for their interests. In the report, areference was made to the fact that 
| | the directors had purchased the lease of the Northfleet works. The com- 
;| pany previously held those works for a term of about 140 or 150 years, and 

i power was reserved in that contract for the purchase of the lease at any 
|| time within seven years. Their value was estimated at £2100, and the 
|| rent which the company paid was calculated at 6 per cent. upon that sum. 
| The directors had been enabled to complete the purchase of those works for 











the sum of £1850, or £250 less than the sum at which, under the previous 

arrangements, they were entitled to take them; and he thought, therefore, 
|, they might regard this as a very advantageous thing for the company. 
|| The accounts showed a considerable aniount of debentures and mortgag 
|for which the company were liable; but the advantage of this was, that 
|| they were only paying a moderate and fixed interest upon this portion of 
|| their capital, and as their income was improving they were enabied to in- 
crease the rate of dividend upon their share capital. The purchase of the 
Ely works had caused an increase in the capital of about £11,000. -There 
were some rather heavy items in the accounts of bad debts and allowances; 
still the amounts compared favourably with these of the corresponding 
period of 1862. The bad debts were then £73, and the allowances £76; 
now the former item was £65, and the latter £59. Even this might appear 
large; but it must be remembered that the allowances were only a matter 
ofaccount. The directors had to make an estimate; and, of course, they | 
took care to make that estimate abundant, and above what the allowances | 








CE 


| letter he led the directors to believe that he should be in that position by | 


| Was as yet somewhat of an experiment; but the directors had every reason | 


above £1000. The gas and meter rental and receipts for products for the | 3 
| adopted, the directors hoped gradually to reduce the liabilities on this head, | 


| ments, including the above purchase of the Northflect lease and the completion of 


Dr. Balance-Sheet, December 31, 1863, Or. 


Debts and liabilities— ye | 
Debenturesandloans. ... . .£10,850 0 0 Items of expenditure to be liquidated out | 
Mortgages on sundry works cit cm Se eS of revenue by instalments :— } 
Balanceof purchase-money of Ware werks, Preliminary expenses. . . ... - 1,300 0 0 

as per contract, to be paid off by annual Debts due to the company— - é | 
instalments . . . . .£1,500 0 0 Gas and meter rental under collection, and sundries. 4,078 10 7 | 
Dittoof Ely works . . . . 4925 0 0 Cash— s 
———— __ 6,025 0 0 Cashatbankers . ..... £447 13 2 
Tradesmenand sundries... . . . 1,0 9 6 Ditto in hand and pettycash . . . 0 18 10 
Acceptances for goods supplied . . . . 472 8 6G 448 12 0 
22,651 18 0 
I 56 tea RP Oe ee Uae, ae HS 1,219 0 3 
£58,099 18 3 £58,099 18 3 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account. Cr. | 

ToCoalscarbonized . . .... . £1,996 7 3 By Balance from June, 1863 . . . « 1 ee @ £983 14 1 

Lime and purifying materials. . . 5516 8 sess— 
Wagesandlabour .....e. =. 64115 5 | Dividend declared September, 1863 . . . .. 934 0 5 
Rentofsundry works ..... . 9910 0 : : ee 
Local ratesandtaxes ..... .: 200 13 9 Leaving unappropriated surplusof . .. . & 4913 8 
Commission andagency fees . . . . 9 4 4 Gasandmeterrental . ... . . £4,53814 0 
Travelling expenses. . . ... .- 1412 8 Productsand sundries . ..... 816 6 11 
Miscellaneous and petty charges at ——_ 5,355 0 11 
Re em ee a we 170 16 4 
a aaa ae ee a 72 711 
Allowances and discounts . . .. . 59 14 1 
Beh@mme. . 6 we tw we te oe 65 9 2 
- £3,402 7 7 
Office expenses, including directors and auditors fees, 
rent of offices, salaries, stationery, printing, adver- ; 
tising, and petty expenses . . ... ge tae 462 O11 
Imterestaccoumt. . . . . 1. © © «© © © @ « 311 13 10 
Furniture account, written off, . . . .... +. 912 0 
PES ee eee 1,219 0 3 
£5,404 14 7 £5,404 14 7 
Appropriation of Balance. 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum oe te ae a ee oe ae £967 9 0 
Unappropriated surplus carried forward icon & «ss 251 11 3 
£1,219 0 3 
The CHARMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, expressed his | were likely to be. The item of bad debts certainly was rather heavy, which 


Of course this was accounted | 


| and that the best way to do this was, from time to time, to make such 


| revenue account for the six months, shows a net profit of £1169. 6s. 7d., which, 


COUNTY AND GENERAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of Proprietors was held at the Offices, King 


FURD, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. R. S. Parker (the secretary) read the advertisement convening the 
meeting, and the following report of the directors :— 

The directors, in presenting the balance-shect and accounts for the half year end- 
ing 5Ist of December, 1863, beg to congratulate the shareholders on the continued 
satisfactory progress of the company. | 

During the half year 968 shares have been disposed of, making a total issue of 
7777 shares on which payments have been received, umounting in the whole to 
34,229, showing an increase in the paid-up capital of £2372. | 

The directors have much pleasure in announcing that they have bought up the 
lease of the Northfleet works on advantageous terms. 

‘The increase on capital account during the half year for extensions and improve- 


the purchase of the Ely works, amounts to £10,608. 13s. 
After providing for all bad debts, and writing off 10 per cent from furniture, the 


with the unappropriated balance of £49. 13s. 8d., makes a total of £1219. 0s. 3d. 

Out of this sum the directors recommend that a dividend be declared at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, and that the sum of £251. lls. 3d. be carried forward as 
unappropriated balance to the credit of the current half year. | 

The following members of the board—viz., E. H. J. Craufurd, Esq., Robert John 
Clarke, Esq., and A. E. Stephenson, Esq., retire from office by rotation, but being 
eligible offer themselves for re-election. 

F. F. Camroux, Esq., and Wm. Purvis, Esq., the auditors, having completed the 
term for which they were appointed, beg likewise to offer themselves for 
reappointment. 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Property held by the company— 
Leasehold buildings and plant at North- 
fleet, Pater, Pembroke, and Lea Pdg. . £21,488 15 2 
Freehold buildings and plant at Walton, 
Chertsey, Ware,andEly. . . . . 27,281 0 7 
£48,769 15 9 
8 





Stock in trade at sundry works. . . 


£3,416 11 
Office furniture and fittings . 8 


3,502 19 11 











arose from the circumstance that, working at a distance, as they did, the 
collections could not be made so promptly as in London; and the class of 
persons to be dealt with in the country required that they should exercise | 


a great deal of latitude, and give considerable accommodation. The conse- | 





quence was that, in comparison with larger companies, which carried on | 
their business within a circle immediately around them, the proportion of | 
bad debts in this company was large. But, by the means now being | 


and that in future the proportion would be found to be less than it had | 
been. The board had thought it wise not to recommend a larger dividend 
on this occasion than had hitherto been paid, velieving it would be better | 
that there should be a gradually accumulating fund for the purpose of re- 








serve, and remembering also that they were bound to consider the interests | 
of the consumers as well as the shareholders. They felt it was above all 
things desirable that they should keep on good terms with their customers, | 


reductions in the price of gas as the position of the company would justify. 
And, looking to the fact that the current half vear was a less productive 
one for a gas company than the past, and thatin two or three districts 
they had given notice of a reduction in price, they thought the pro-| 
prietors would agree with them that it was better to allow the rate to! 
remain as before, and leave a respectable margin of profits to meet | 
any contingencies which might hereafter arise, and tend to reduce! 
future dividends. He might, however, state that, since the accounts were | 
made up, the company had received applications for a largely increased | 
supply at Northfleet, which had not hitherto been the most remunerative | 
station; so that he trusted they would, on the next occasion, be able | 
to exhibit a still further improvement in their accounts. Having men- 

tioned Northflect, he might as well at this period of the proceedings inform 
the meeting that the directors were promoting a bill in Parliament to give 

the company legislative powers with respect to that district and also the 

district of Lea Bridge. They were districts of considerable importance, 

and the directors felt that they ought to have all those advantages with 

reference to the supply of gas which a special Act of Parliament would | 
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confer. There was a large extent of roads over which the mains of the 
; company extended, and it was desirable they should put themselves in such 
|# position as not to run the risk of competition, or to be interfered with by 
j — who might be opposed at anv time to their proceedings.’ He might 
| here also mention a subject of some importance with regard to the Chertsey 
jworks. Unfortunately there was a competing company there, established 
by local people, who very naturally possessed the sympathies of their fellow- 
townsmen. The effect of that state of things was, that this company had 
j een for some time supplying the district upon disadvantageous terms, and 
‘in order, if possible, to settle the difficulty which had arisen, the directors 
| thought it well to ask for parliamentary powers in that district also. The 
had proceeded so far as to give the necessary notices and lodge their bill, 
so as to bring matters toacrisis. But upon a fnill consideration of the 
‘whole of the circumstances of the case, and fecling that at any time 
strangers were not so welcome as local people, and finding also that they 
could, with an immediate loss though probably a prospective gain, come to 
|some arrangement with the Chertsey people, they liad disposed of their 
| works there. He thought that, when they took into account the annual 
| returns there as compared with the expenditure and the risk they ran, in 
the end their bill might possibly be deteated, and the one promoted by the 
| other company and supported with the local interest find favour with the 
Legislature, it was hardiy worth encountering a parliamentary contest if 
they could come to some reasonable terms. They believed they had done 


formerly possessed. Of course it was not to the interest of this company 


better therefore, even at a present loss, to leave the field where unfortunate 
circumstances had led to differences of opinion and consequent disagree- 
ables. This was the only misadventure the company had met with since it 
first started, but they were quite strong enough to bear it without appre- 
hending any evil results. ‘The accession of the larger and much more im- 
portant district of Ely, with a present rental of something like £1800 or 
£2000, and an increasing consumption, and the large extensions which they 
had before them at Northfleet, would in a very short time recoup them for 
any loss they had sustained in giving up the station at Chertsey. 

A Proprietor asked whether the price of gas was uniform at all the 
stations. 

The CuarrRMAN said the company nowhere supplied gas at less than 
5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. When they purchased the Lea Bridge works, the 
price was 7s. 6d.,and they had pen om reduced it. Last year they sup- 
plied at 6s. 8d., and from the Ist of January this year it had been charged 
6s. 4d., and would be further reduced, on and after the Ist of July next, to 6s. 
At Ware it had always been 6s.: at Northfleet 6s.; and at Walton it was 8s. 
when they began, and was now 7s. At Pater it was 6s. 6d., but now reduced 
to 5s. 6d. from the 1st of January last; and at Pembroke the price is 7s. 6d. 
The price, of course, must always depend upon the circumstances of each 
locality; but wherever, upon due consideration, the directors could see 
their way to make reductions, they were anxious to meet the consumers. 
He might mention that at Pembroke Dock the company had a prospect of 
a considerable increase in the demand for gas, and the directors felt that 
this was a very reasonable gronnd for reducing the price to the lowest: pos- 
sible limit With these remarks he moved—* That the directors report, 
the balance-sheet, and the auditors report be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, and inquired whether the company’s 
works were built upon freehold or leasehold ground, whether clay or iron 
retorts were used, and whether the. bill now before Parliament applied to 
all the stations. 

The CHAIRMAN said the leasehold works at Northfieet, Pater, Pembroke, 
and Lea Bridge were leaseholkl, and those at Walton, Ware, and Ely were 
freehold. The Acts of Parliament for which they were applying related 
only, to Lea Bridge and Northfleet. 

Mr. Srepuenson said the retorts were all clay and brick, except in one 
instance, where they had a bed of five iron. 

A Proprietor inquired for what periods the leasehold stations were 
held. 

The CuairMan said the Northfleet lease was for about 140 years, and 
the Lea Bridge 90. The company had power to purcliase the ground-rent 
in the latter case for £2000 at any time during the existence of the lease. 
They were now paying £90 a year, and therefore it was cheaper to continue 
to hold the property as at present. They had endeavoured to purchase 
the freehold of the Pater and Pembroke works; but they were unable, as 
the ground belonged to a gentleman under. certain .trusts, and he had no 
power to part with it. The existing lease had about 40 years to run. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. WiLLtAms moved—“ The payment of the dividend recommended in 
the report.” 

Mr. Pocock seconded the motion, which was put, and agreed to. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. Craufurd, Clarke, and A. E. Stephenson, 
were re-elected. ‘The auditors were also re-elected, and their remuneration 
fixed at £25. 

The CuarrMAn then moved a vote of thanks to the secretary, engineer 
and the various oflicers of the company, and in doing so, expressed 
the satisfaction which the directors felt in seeing the zealous manner in 
which these gentlemen discharged their duty, and sought in every way to 
promote the interests of the company. 

Mr. Rnoves seconded the motion, which was very cordially adopted. 

Mr. Witt1Ams moved a vote of thanks to the directors for their attention 
to the affairs of the company during the past year. 

Mr. Pocock seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMAn acknowledged the vote. The duties of the directors, he 
said, were very arduous, and involved a large share of time and attention. 
But while there was so cordial a feeling between the proprietors and the 
board as had hitherto existed, they felt the greatest satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of those duties. He trusted that the affairs of the company would 
continue to prosper, and that, ultimately, they would be able to secure a 
10 per cent. dividend, and parliamentary powers for all their works. 





PUBLIC LAMPS AT CROYDON. 


At a Meeting of the Local Board, held on Tuesday, the 22nd ult., Mr. 
Latuam, the surveyor to the board, read the following report upon the pro- 
visions of the contract with the Croydon Gas Company for the supply of gas 
to the public lamps :— 

Gentlemen,—Having been requested by you to examine and report upon the pro- 
visions of the contract with the Croydon Gas Company for the supply of gas to the 
public lamps, I take the present opportunity of complying with your request. The 
present contract will terminate on the 24th of June next, and it is desirable that 
the terms should be arranged for a fresh contract forthwith. Under the provisions 
of the present contract, it appears that all the lamps which are lighted nine months 
in the year burn 2932 hours each, and consume in that time 14,660 cubic feet of gas. 





so, and they had therefore sold to the local company the works which they | 


to find themselves in collision with the local consumers, and it was much | 





The price paid for these lamps is £3. 17s. 6d. each; from which, if 7s. 6d. be 
deducted for lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning, 3s. for painting and repairing, 
and 3s. for the interest of capital expended on lamp-posts, it will leave £3. 4s. for 
the price of the gas consumed, which is at the rate of 4s. 4}d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
The lamps that are lighted twelve months burn 3386 hours, and consume 16,930 
cubic feet, and the price paid for them is £4. 14s. 1d. each; from which, if 10s. be 
deducted for lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning, 3s. for painting and repairs, and 
3s. for interest. of capiial expended on lamp-posts, it will leave £3 18s. 1d. to be 
paid for the gas, which is at the rate of 4s. 73d. per 1000 cubic feet. The time of 
burning, as given above, only includes the contract time during which all the lamps 
are lighted ; but, to light and extinguish, time is required and gas is consumed in 
addition to that given above. The quantity of gas that will thus be consumed must 
necessarily depend on the number and efficiency of the men employed in the work 
of lighting and extinguishing. I estimate that this work will prolong the hour of|! 
burning for each lamp three-quarters of an hour per day, which would make the 
total number of hours the nine months lamps burn 31374, and the consumption of! 
gas 15,687 cubic feet, which would reduce the price per 1000 cubic feet to 4s. 0jd. 
The twelve months lamps, according the same rate, will burn 3660 hours, and con-~ 
sume 18,300 cubic feet of gas, which is at the rate of 4s. 3d. per 1000 feet. From 
these figures, it appears that the lamps'that burn nine months per year are supplied 
at a proportionably less cost than those burning twelve months per year; and 
assuming that the price (£3. 17s. 6d.) is a fair and paying one for the nine months 
lamps, then the price fur the lamps that burn twelve months, according to the same | | 
rate, should be £4. 10s. 9d. per lamp instead of £4. 14s. 1d. as at present paid. The || 
quantity of gas supplied under the present contract is 5 feet per hour, and I am of 
opinion that this should be the quantity supplied under any new arrangement ; any | 
less quantity, with the lamps the distance they are apart in Croydon, would be| 
insufficient for effectually lighting the district. I believe that the quantity of gas, | 
as required to be supplied to the public lamps under the provisions of the present’ 
contract, has been furnished ; and I consider that the mode of regulating the supply | | 
by the regulator in use is very satisfactory. | 
Ihave also had under my notice the mode of lighting, as practised in some towns, | | 
by the average meter indications, but I consider such method unsatisfactory and 
unfair, b t ption of gas at every metered lamp will be less than for 
unmetered lamps in the same locality, as the pressure of gas that produces the dis- 
charge at the burner is less in every metered lamp by the amount necessary to over- | | 
come the friction of the meter. Attempts have been made to overcome the diffi-| | 
culty by the application of a double tap and regulators, but my own experience | | 
convinces me that the double tap is not a proper instrument for adjusting the quan- 
tities of gas to be consumed, inasmuch as the orifice through which the gas passes 
to the burner remains the same; the quantity of gas burnt, therefore, varies with 
the ‘pressure, and as it is impossible to get a perfectly uniform rate of pressure 
throughout a lighting district, so will the light of every lamp vary. On the other 
hand, with a regulator that furnishes an uniform quantity of gas under varying | | 
pressures, a meter is unnecessary, as the regulator is the best and cheapest meter ; | | 
but if the regulator is imperfect, it is subject to the same errors as the double tap, || 
and so will prove unsatisfactory. I see no objection tothe principle of applying | 
meters to public lamps, but to give good and satisfactory results they must be placed | 
to every lamp. With a meter to every lamp it will become a question with you 
whether it would not be the very reverse of economy, as the rent of the meter, and | 
probably a higher charge for gas (to which the gas company would be fairly || 
entitled on account of the increased labour in keeping a separate meter account for | 
every lamp), would increase the cost of public lighting. | 
In conclusion, I beg to advise you: to invite the Croydom Gas Company to tender | 
for the supply of gas to the public lamps for a period of 3 years, and that the time 
of lighting and extinguishing, and the quantity and illuminating power of the gas | 
be the same as under the existing contract.—l have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
yours obediently, BALDWIN LaTHAM. _ | 
Dr. SUTHERLAND said the report just read was one of the most valuable 
he had heard for some time past, and suggested that the proprietor of the 
Chronicle should furnish the board with a number of slips for the members. 
Mr. CLosE said the board would have to settle the question with regard to 
the nine months lamps before they went into that of renewing the contract. | 
Many persons were of opinion that they ought to have the lamps lighted 12 | 
months where they were now lighted only 9. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is one matter upon which I wish seriously to| 
address the board. In conjunction with Mr. Bean I have, within the last ' 


few days, paid a visit to some of the courts and yards in this parish ; and we I 


find that they will require considerable attention on the part of this board, || 
not only in calling upon the owners of private yards to keep them in order, || 
but also in another important matter—that of lighting those courts and} 
yards, I am told that there are many respectable poor persons living in| 
some of these courts, and they have stated that, if they were lighted with | 
gas, a great many things which are now going on there would be prevented. | | 
I think this board should, at as early a period as possible, take into consi- || 
deration whether there are any, and what, courts in this town that should || 
be lighted. I think there should also be a return from our roads surveyor as 
to the condition of these courts, in order that we may see which of them re-| 
— to be repaired, as well as the nature and extent of those repairs. | | 
aving ascertained this, our next step will be to call upon the owners of; 
these courts to put them into repair. I have been given to understand that | 
those who visit these courts for charitable and other purposes complain that | 
they are so bad in wet weather that they can scarcely visit them. As there |! 
are many of these courts which require to be reported on, I think it would '! 
be well for Mr. Latham to inspect them, and report not only as to their | 
condition, but also as to the lighting accommodation required. 
Mr. CLosE heartily concurred in the chairman’s remarks. He thought | 
that, in the interests of humanity, these dark places in our town ought to be | | 
lighted, and he did not think any member of the board would disagree with | 
him on that point. He begged to propose that Mr. Latham should be ree | 
quested to report upon the state of all the courts in the town, specifying | 
those that were without gas-lamps. | 
The CuatRMAN: Perhaps the board will except Middle Row, respecting 
which I believe there are some sweeping measures of reform contemplated. | 
Mr. CLose: But when > ‘ | 
Dr. SurHERLAND: I think if we have to wait for those sweeping measures 
we shall have to wait for some time. I think we should include Middle | 
Row, which is in as bad a state as any of them. 
Mr. Bran: I think so too, and shall cordially second Mr. Close’s 
proposition. | 
The motion was then put, and agreed to, and the subject of the gas con- 
tract was deferred till a future mecting. 











| 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 1} 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Albion Hotel,' 
Aldersgate Street, on Thursday, the 24th of March—Erasmus Witson, Esq., |! 
in the chair. | 
| 








Mr. OREN (the secretary) read the advertisement convening the meet- | 
ing, and the following report :— | 
The directors report the satisfactory progress of the company’s operations during | 
the half year. i} 
The works and plant are in good order and effective, and commensurate with the | 
present wants of the district. | 
To provide for the further increase of the district, the directors have purchased | H 
additional land, adjoining the company’s present ground; and have entered into | 
— for the erection of a new gasholder capable of containing 400,000 cubic | 
eet of gas. | 
In the directors report for the half year ending December, 1862, the shareholders 
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were informed of a prospective reduction in the price of gas throughout the district. 
This reduction commenced on the Ist of January, 1863; andin the autumn of the 
same year it was determined to make a further reduction in price, to commence on 
the Ist of January, 1864. These reductions have been carried into effect. 

In consequence of the reduction in the price of the gas, and the recent low price 
of coke, the profits on the half year are relatively less favourable than in the corre- 
sponding half of the preceding year. 

Application having been made to Parliament to introduce a bill for the creation 
of a new company intended to light the district occupied by the Crystal Palace Dis- 
yan — Company, your directors have taken the proper steps for opposing such 
application. 

The directors going out of office by rotation are Mr. Erasmus Wilson and Mr. 











| per annum on the ordinary capital of the company 
ba 


Henry Palfrey Stephenson ; and these gentlemen, being eligible, offer themselves to 
the shareholders for re-election. Y 

The auditor going out of office by rotation is Mr. George Garraway; and this 
gentleman, being eligible, offers himself to the shareholders for re-election. 

The balance-sheet for the half year to the 3lst of December last, and appended to 
this report, shows the financial position of the company. The profits for the half- 
year are £3630. 5s. 10d., which, together with £245. 2s, 4d., the unappropriated 
profit of the preceding half year, makes the available balance £3875. 8s. 21. Out of 
this sum, the directors recommend the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum on the preference capital; and a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
; both free of income-tax ; the 
lance of £216. 6s. 8d. to be carried forward to the profit of the succeeding half year. 

















Dr. Profit and Loss, Half Year ending December 31, 1863. Cr. 
To Amount forcoalscarbonized . , . . « «. « « « £4,541 12 8 ByGewmee. 2 6 ce te oe ee o SU 0 7 
DEED toss 6.06 696 © 6-6 Oe we 16218 2 eS ee ee ee 215 17 10 
e.g 5 tk owe oe 8 Ue . 578 5 9 —— £11,342 18 5 
DEE « «6 © ¢ © » « #6 »@ 536 5 9 Cokemadeforeale . . . 1. 2» 0 © 2 © oe) 8,68 7 S 
Directors and auditorsfees ., . . 6 «6 «© «© « « 530 0 0 eo Ee ee GC Se 68 98 1 6 
Salaries and coll "s a + « = oe 541 5 6 ED 6-66 ek 4. Oe ee eo 171 2 6 
—iii« « = 6 s+ £ & «8 © # ee & 1,639 19 0 De ot aie ole » ££ goa Be * 1615 7 
oe, ee eee 17015 9 Sulphate of ammonia, net profit, . . . . 104 14 6 
Bad debts and allowances on collection, . . oo 48 3 8 
ne, ae - « 1,000 0 0 
Retortaccount .... . en a eo oe 271 710 | 
Parliamentary expenses. . . . . « 6 + ‘ 250 0 0 } 
£10,270 14 1 | 
RS ig ig be ele” Oe ew 8,630 5 10 
—__ —_——_ - SESE ' 
£13,900 19 11 £13,900 19 11 | 
Dr. Balance-Sheet, December 31, 1863. Cr. 
To Proprietors for paid-up capital— } By Amount for plant,&c. . 6 6 © © © + © © « + £83,253 13 7 
5000 shares, at £10 pershare . .. . . . . £50,000 0 0 | Freehold land, . . . . +. «© « « ° ce 8,901 8 1 
5000 preference shares, at £10 p. sh, £50,000 0 0 | Preliminary expenses ‘oo oo . - . 93,88415 1 
Less amountunealled ... 8,145 0 0 Parliamentary ditto. .° ° e os 250 0 0 
41,855 0 0 Retortaccount .... + e ° = 768 18 1 
Og a ee ae , ees ee SS eee a ee ee ee ee, 
Amount due tosundry persons ..... . > 8,780 011 | Amount due from sundry persons . . . + « + 760 17 8 
Ce ae ek kg ct le Amountinvested+ . . ..... — 4,200 0 0 
Interest on investment to Dec. 31, 1863 . £ 8418 2 Private rental and arrears . . . » 6 + © @ 7,963 17 5 
Appropriated from profit and loss .as Public rental and fitting arrears . . . . + . 2,961 11 9 
above, . i ae es Nain 8 i 1,000 | aa a ee ee ee ee 228 15 11 
*1,084 18 2 | 
Profit unappropriated, June 30,1863. . . . . . 245 2 4 | 
DE a Cera ow ae om ew er ee ! 
£116,815 73 | £116,845 7 3 
Appropriation of Balance. | 
Balance brought forward from last account. . . . . £25 2 4 | Dividend on preference share capital, at6 percent. . . £1,1 59 1 6 
Balance of profit and loss, Dec. 31,1863. . 3,630 5 10 | Ditto on ordinary share capital, at 10 percent... . 2,500 0 0 | 
| £3,659 1 6 
Balance to be carried tonext account, . . .« - 216 6 8 | 
£3,875 8 2 | £3,875 8 2 





* To be invested after the meeting. 


+ The reserve-fund of £41200 has been invested as follows :— 
051. 17s. 10d. in the purchase of £2000, Four per Cent. India Bonds. 
£1000, Victoria Six per Cent. Government Bonds. | 
£1164. 1s. Consols. 


£1062. 10s. Od. ” ” 
£1085. 12s. 2d. ” ” 


£4200. Os. Od. 


The CuairnMAN moved—“ That the report and accounts now presented 
be approved, adopted, and entered upon the minutes.” The report, he said, 
informed the proprietors that the company’s operations during the past half 
year had made satisfactory progress, and that the works and plant were in 
an efficient condition and fully adequate for the present wants of the dis- 
trict. In making that announcement, the directors stated only that which 


the proprietors had a right to expect should be the condition of the com- | 


pany if managed with care and economy. 
ad been connected with the company from its commencement and had 
watched the gradual progress which it had made, were fully aware that its 
development was the result of constant attention on the part of the directors, 
and the adoption by them, from time to time, of any improvement which 
could help to perfect their means of manufacture. When, however, they 
came to analyze this success, there was no very great cause for triumph, 
nor need the shareholders be more than ordinarily elated with the progress 
of the company. It was true that, during the last few years, they had been 
able to pay 10 per cent. dividends upon their original shares; but they must 
remember that, upon a large portion of the capital invested in the under- 
taking—the preference shares—only 6 per cent. was paid; so that after all 
the amount of profit realized was exceedingly moderate. Not long since, 
the directors had the pleasure to announce the erection of a gasholder 
capable of storing 200,000 cubic feet of gas, and by the report this day 
presented the proprietors would observe that, to meet the growing demands 
of the district, they had purchased additional land and had entered intoa 
contract for another gasholder capable of containing 400,000 cubic feet. 
He was pleased also to be able to state that the directors had reduced the 
price of gas throughout the district—the charge now being 4s. 10d. per 1000; 
so that the consumers were placed in an equally advantageous position with 
those of their neighbours in the metropolis. The directors were paying 
the greatest attention to the supply of an article of superior quality as well 
as at a moderate price, believing that in this way they would best serve 
the interests of the proprietors and give satisfaction to the public. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared strange (and, were it not for the liberty of 
England—a liberty which sometimes became licence—it could scarcely be 
believed) that an attempt should be made to establish a new company and 
to erect new works on the very limits of the district of this company. 
Such, however, it would seem was the case. An attempt was about to be 
made to introduce a bill into Parliament for the incorporation of a new 
gas company, the locality of whose works was just outside the district of 
this company—between it and Croydon. The proposition was to supply 
nothing in that locality, for there was scarcely a house there; the entire 
and sole intention of the projected company was to run their mains into 
the Crystal Palace Company’s district, and take from them that which they 
had so honestly and laboriously earned. He had, however, too high an 
opinion of the honourable character of the British Parliament to believe 
that it would for an instant tolerate such an innovation upon the rights of 
this company as was proposed by this bill. He could understand the pos- 


| sibility of being met in the dusk of evening by a man who should demand 


his purse or his watch, but he was at a loss to credit the possibility of Par- 
liament sanctioning such a degree of licence as was involved in such an 
example as he had just given. If it could be said of the Crystal Palace 


Those gentlemen present who | 





Company that they could not meet the requirements of the district, that they | 
were demanding an extravagant price for or furnishing an inadequate or 
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impure supply of gas, there would be good reason shown for the intro- || 


duction of a competing company; but in their present position, doing all| 


they had done, and having the capability of carrying on their undertaking 
to the full extent which might be demanded, it did seem an extraordinary | | 
and monstrous proposition to establish an opposition of this kind, and he | 


could not, for 2 moment, bring himself to believe that it wonld receive 
legislative sanction. 


He thought the directors would have the cordia! sup- | | 


port of the proprietors in taking every legitimate means in their power to! | 


resist such an encroachment upon their rights—such an attempt to despoil 
them of their property—and in that oppposition he had little doubt they 
would be successful. 

Mr. R. J. CLark seconded the motion, which, after some observations 


from Mr. Box, was put, and carried unanimously. 


Dr. WiLsox moved—* That a dividend at and after the rate of 6 percent. | 
per annum on the paid-up preference capital, and a dividend at and after || 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the ordinary capital of the company, | | 


both free of income-tax, be now declared for the half year, and made pay-| 
able forthwith.” 

Mr. A. WiLu1AMs seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. Wilson and Stephenson, and the retiring 
auditor, Mr. G. Garraway were severally re-elected. | 

Mr. Box, after referring to the admirable way in which the secretary and 
manager (Mr. Ohren) discharged his duties, moved that an addition of £50 
a year be made to the salary of that gentleman. 

Mr. Srrruenson said he hoped this matter would be left in the hands of 
the directors, to whom it properly belonged, and who had settled the remu- 
neration of Mr. Ohren upon a scheme depending upon the amount of profits 
made by the company. f 

Mr. OnREN also requested that the qnestion of his salary should be left 
with the board. 

Mr. Linatna, in answer to an inquiry, said Mr. Ohren’s salary «is secre- | 
tary and manager was £350 per annum. | 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Hype inquired whether the company were under obligations to | 
supply gas at a certain price. ; | 

Mr. Srepnenson said the Act of Parliament fixed their maximum price | 
at 6s. per 1000. That was the price charged until the end of 1858; since 
then there had been successive reductions, and the rate was now ds. 10d, 
per 1000. These reductions had not been the result of pressure put upon 
them by the consumers, but had been prompted by the conviction on the 
part of the directors that it was to the interest of the company to supply at 
the most moderate price they could. i 

Mr. Hyper, in moving a vote of thanks to the directors, congratulated 
them upon the present position of the company as far as regarded its suc- 
cessful working, and expressed his conviction that, in meeting the threat- 
ened opposition, the way in which they had carried on the undertaking, 
and met the demands of the district, were very much in their favour. 

Mr. Anrerson seconded the motion, which was cordially responded to. 

The CuarrMAN acknowledged the vote, and in doing so took the oppor- 
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tunity to speak in complimentary terms of the services rendered to the 
company by Mr. Ohren, and by their consulting engineer, Mr. Christie. He 
concluded by moving thanks to the auditors, which was agreed to, and 
acknowledged by Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Curistix, in thanking the proprietors for a vote of thanks to himself 
and Mr. Ohren, said he was glad that their exertions had been successful in 
bringing the company to its present prosperous condition. Referring to the 
threatened opposition, he said that if the Crystal Palace District Company 
had to commence its career again, it could not adopt a better policy for the 
consumers than it had always carried out; and, secing that the directors 
had never been unmindful of the interests of the public, and were prepared 
to meet in the most satisfactory and liberal manner the demands for gas in 
the locality, he could not believe that the projected company had the 
smallest chance of success. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chair. 





SCENES BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
The originals of the following letters were sold, under an execution from 
the County Court, by Mr. Marks, auctioncer, of St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and 
are interesting as showing how a popular journal for gas and water con- 
sumers and opposition gas companies may be got up:— 


Bridge House, Banbury, Aug. 22, 1854. 
Dear Sir,—I congratulate you on your favourable start at Liverpool, and 
wish you the most complete success. 
I do not know whether you are aware that the late Liverpool New Gas 
Company was originally an oil-gas company, but jost the whole of their 
;capital, and which capital now bears interest at the cost of the consumer. 
| shall be glad to work out any calculation for you, or to assist in any 
way in promoting the progress of cheap gas. 
I enclose my account, and am, dear Sir yours very truly, 
G. Flintoff, Esq. T. ASERCROMBIE HEDLEY. 





P Bridge House, Banbury, Jan. 11, 1855. 
Private. 
My dear Sir,—I beg to hand you my account against the Liverpool Gas 
Consumers Company, and sliail feel obliged by your forwarding me a post- 
office order. 

I see, by the Journat or Gas Licnrine, that you publish the letters of 
fessrs. Clegg, Lumb, and myself, addressed to the Sheffield Consumers 
Company. Do you think this quite right—the amalgamation having been 
determined on—unless you expect to undo that most impolitic of all im- 
politic steps ? 

I shall be glad to know what you are doing in Liverpool; as by the 
/organs of gas matters one cannot understand what progress is being made. 
I should most certainly try and make Mr. Alcock recant what he has 
written. It will do you good, and enable you to go to work with fresh 
| Vigour. 
I suppose you are aware that Mr. * * * * has withdrawn his support from 
|me, for having been connected with you !!!!!!! 
| Why don’t you try and start a journal for gas and water consumers? 
| With your talent, I think it might be made popular.—I am, my dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, T. Asercromsre HEpury. 
G. Flintoff, Esq., Liverpool. 





be Warkworth, Banbury, April 7, 1855. 

Dear Sir,—Your favour of March 6th came to hand this morning. I con- 
gratulate you on your success at York. I saw the account of it in the Gas 
and Water Times, and also that you had commenced proceedings against 
that journal. 
I still think that a gas and water consumers paper, popularly conducted, 
would take—it would give you immense power—and Liverpool is as good a 
place as London. 
I dare say an opposition in Sonthwark or Lambeth would take. 
_[do not know what my brother was doing in York; I never hear from 
him—not once in six months. 
There are plenty of towns open: Leamington with Warwick—Bath, 
Cheltenham—Gloucester; or, if you gave the Irish people a turn, Cork, 
Belfast, or even Dublin. 
I do not expect to be in London for some time, but you can pass through 
Banbury on your way from Liverpool to London; and I shall be glad to see 

ou and show you my works, so that you can see what can be done for a 
ittle money. Our water company is being completely registered, and tenders 
for the works will be called for shortly.—I am, dear Sir. yours truly, 

G. Flintoff, Esq., Liverpool. T. A. HEDLEY. 


: Banbury, June 8, 1856. 
Private. 
_ My dear Sir,—I duly received yours of yesterday, together with extract 
from Bath paper, and which I shall very carefully go over. 

I sell gas here at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, and the population of Banbury 
proper is only 4000—but, with a poor district added, it is called 8000—and 
our capital is £10,000, and we make 7} per cent. The £10 shares cannot 
be bought under £12; and I believe that 3s. 6d. in Bath will pay, if the 
works are economically erected. ‘ 

I presume you have only once to be successful in carrying out a com- 


of abuse you do. 

Iam wedded to no party, and hold myself perfectiy independent; and, 
whenever you want my services fora company,I shall be glad to come 
forward. 

I will do as you ask—when I hear of anything worth your knowing, let 
you know. | thought you would have taken the Cork people in hand; there 
pe room, _ I see they have calied in or got Anderson. Croll’s man.— 

am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 7, 
G. Flintoff, Esq. 4 T. A. Hepzey. 

Gas Engineering Offices, Banbury, 

Private. Feb. 23, 1857. 

Dear Sir—I shall have much pleasure in doing all 1 can to promote the 


the company must be registered, and I must be encaged by the committee. 

The Blenkinsopp coals will supply 9500 cubic feet of gas per ton, of a 
highly illuminating power; and with these no difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in supplying gas at 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, with a 10 per cent. 
dividend on the capital you propose. 


deal of money. * * * *, the engineer, when I was at 
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pany, to be allowed to go on your way rejoicing, and not receive the amount 


| air. Above the blue part comes the luminous part, produced by the pas- 


success of a new company in Dublin; but, before I come before the public, | 


| duced will volatilize carbon, and yet we are asked to believe that the comparatively 


The works of the Alliance Gas Consumers Common have cost a good | 
blin, was a working | 


[April 5, 1864. 


man—in fact, he was one of the men who built the chimney—and I cer. 
tainly was suprised at his appointment. 

I find, by a paper that I have, that, in 1847, the Alliance gas cost 
3s. 1°92d. per 1000, made up as follows:—Coals, 1s. 10-66d.; wages, 4°5d.; 
rent and taxes, 2°4d.; charges, 3°68d.; wear and tear, 5d.; bad debts, 4d.; 
lime, *5d.; salaries, 6°82d —Total, 4s. 1°59d. Received, coke, tar, &c., 
10°5d.—Net cost, 3s. 1°92d. Gas made in the half year, 45 millions—9000 
feet per ton—cost of coal, 17s. per ton. At the same period, I was making 
19 millions per annum at Devonport, at a net cost of 2s. 4d. per 1000; coals 
being 17s. per ton. 

I believe a contract could be obtained to supply gas to the company, in- 
cluding all charges, for 2s. per 1000 cubic feet; and this is the best way for 
new companies to make secure investments. 

Directly ‘ey apply to me rom will help you heartily; and, wishing 
you success, I am, dear Sir, truly yours, se 

G. Flintoff, Esq, Dublin’ T. A. Hepuey. 





P.S—You should not have let Cork slip. - 


Private. Banbury, March 17, 1858. 
George Flintoff, Esq., &c. &c. &c., Dublin. 

My dear Sir,—I suppose I have to thank you fora paper sent me, con- 
— an advertisement of the “Dublin Independent Gas Consumers | 

ompany.” | 

I have to congratulate you upon having so far progressed; and I trust to | 
hear that you have succeeded in getting rid of shares, and having your | 
capital fully subscribed. 

Should, however, you find that all the shares are not taken up, I would 
advise you erecting works sufficient for, and lay pipes to light, a portion of | 
the city; and at any time the works can be extended, as the capital is| 
provided. 

Excuse my advising you, although I know advice gratis is not generally 
appreciated; but Ishall really feel glad to hear you are successfal, and shall | 
be glad when the time comes to assist in any way. 

I shail be pleased to see a consumers company in existence, conducted | 
fairly, as it is evident that Croll has done all he can to damage such } 
undertakings. | 

I suppose you saw, in the Journau or Gas Licurtrie, my report to the 
Leamington Board of Health. If gas can be made there under 2s. 3d. per | 
1000 cubic feet, assuredly it can in Dublin; and this price would leave 








1s. 3d. for profit, supposing you sell at 3s. You would require to sell 64; 
millions per annum to pay 5 per cent., or 128 millions to pay 10 percent. | 
I shall be glad to hear how you progress, and shall feel obliged by any | | 
papers being forwarded to me, containing sn account of your progress. | 
‘he Corkites appear to have beaten the United General, but will have to | | 
look out.—I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, T. A. HEDLEY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


G. Flintoff, Esq., Dublin. 

ao Sir—I am glad to see you write so confidently; you have my best 
wishes. 

I have, however, to be careful that I do not act unprofessionally; and I 
fear I should lay myself open to attacks—and, perhaps, deservedly—if I 
gave an opinion, apparently, without being asked for it. 

It occurs to me—and I think you will agree with me—that it is the cor- 
rect method, that you might apply to me professionally to report on the 
calculation, and to give my opinion generally on the lighting of Dublin; 
and this document you could use as you liked. 

I will undertake not to make any claim for assistance until the company 
is in a position to commence the works. 

If you approve of this offer, I shall be glad to work with you, and to assist 
you to the best of my ability. 

You know the feeling all the gas journals have towards you; and, after 
my report to the Leamington Board of Health, they will be too glad to pick 
a hole in my coat if they can. 

Professionally, Ican help you publicly; privately, I can only give my 
best wishes, and reply to such inquiries as you may make in confidence. 

I am very busy, but am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


|} 
| 
Private. Banbury, March 30, 1858. | 
| 
| 


T. A. HEDLEY. 
Private.—If you can sell 200 millions of gas annually, you can make and 
supply it at less than 1s. 10d. per 1000, and 1s. will pay the dividend. 
Three shillings per 1000 will do well, if you do not spend too much on the 
works. 





THE SPECTRUM OF CARBON. 


Dr. Attfield some time ago published* an account of the spectrum of the 
common gas flame of cyanogen, carbonic oxide, and sulphide of carbon, | 
and finding the same common to all, inferred that it belonged to the one! 
common constituent of these bodies—carbon. | 

M. Morren, of Marseilles,t has experimented with the same bodies as Dr. | 
Attfield, and extended his observations to acetylene, the spectrum of which | 
he finds to be identical with the others. He has, therefore, come to the | 
same conclusion—viz., that the spectrum is that of the vapour of carbon.t 

In addition to the lines mentioned by Dr. Attfield, M. Morren describes 
several in the red band, and mentions that the violet shows as many as 18) 
lines. Besides these, he adds that many hundreds of, fine black lines, ! 
exactly like the lines of interference, are visible; these can only be seen | 
when 2 or more prisms are employed. 

We extract the résumé of M. Morren’s work :— 








“When any hydrocarbon is burnt with oxygen, a brilliant luminous! 
point is Obtained, the spectrum of which is the same for all. | 

“The same gases decomposed by the electric spark give the same spec- | | 
trum, as also does the vapour of sulphide of carbon, acetylene, and carbonic | | 
oxide. The spectrum, therefore, can only be due to an element common to | 
all the compounds; that is to say, carbon in a state of vapour. | 

“Tt follows that the theory of the candle flame must be somewhat modi- 
fied. The base of the flame being blue is the vapour of carbon, preserved 
from combustion, but kept at a very high temperature by the envelope of 
hydrogen, the more combustible element of the gaseous carbides from the 
decomposition of wax; the hydrogen alone uniting with the oxygen of the 





* Journal of Chemical Society, series, 2, vi., p. 97. 

+ “Des Phénoménes lumineux que présentent quelques Flammes, et en particu- 
lier celles du Cyanogine et de l’Acetylene,’’ &c. 

+t We confess we do not understand what experimentalists mean by the ‘* vapour 
of carbon,’’ as existing in a flame. It is notorious that no artificial heat yet pro- 


low temperature of the blue part of a candle flame is hot enough to keep free carbon 
in a state of vapour. Moreover, how the carbon gets into the vaporous state 
requires explanation.—[W.C.] 
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sage of the carbon from the gaseous to the solid state, giving out in the 
passage a considerable amount of heat. The black cone surrounding the 
wick of the candle is formed of gaseous carburets of hydrogen, which only 
burn in the upper part of the flame when they come in contact with 
oxygen. Hydrogen, besides, being not only very combustible, but very 
subtle, diffusive, and penetrating, its combustion takes place under condi- 
tions in which it would be impossible for other gaseous bodies or vapours 
to burn. If a candle be gently moved, so that the flame may be inclined, 
and the air allowed to come in contact with the vapours of hydrocarbons 
which surround the wick, we see the hydrogen take fire, and above the 
flame appears the blue vapour of carbon. The latter can only exist alone, 
and give its lumirous reactions when it has near it the high temperature 
produced by the combustion of hydrogen. When cyanogen is burnt in a 
current of oxygen, the high temperature produced in the interior of the 
flame makes the vapour carbon intensely hot, and hence very luminous, 
consequently its spectrum very luminons.”—Chemical News. 





DISCUSSION ON DRINKING-WATERS AT THE ACADEMIE 
DE MEDECINE, AND REPORT BY M. POGGIALE. 
{From L’ Année Scientifique, 1863.] 
Continued from page 100. 

From the remotest antiquity, observers have attached with justice the 
greatest importance to the presence of air in the soft waters destined for human 
consumption; but, as M. Lefort has observed, the expression, “‘aérated 
waters,”’ has been confined to those which contain, in solution, a proper pro- 
portion of the —— gases that are contained in the atmosphere. The 
gases that are dissolved in water are not, however, only composed of oxygen 
and nitrogen, but they are also composed at times of carbonic acid; conse- 
quently, waters said to be eérated contain a proportion notably variable, and 
distinct, of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid. All writers upon hygiene 
and all chemists admit, at the present day, that waters, to be agreeable to the 
taste, must contain a certain quantity of air, and of carbonic acid. This car- 
bonic acid gives to the water an agreeable taste, and exercises a useful action 
on the organs of digestion; the atmospheric air renders it more agreeable, 
lighter, and it also assists the operation of digestion. It is well known that 
the waters that are deprived of gas, such as distilled waters, are tasteless and 
disagreeable. 

The origin of the air and of the carbonic acid is not always the same. The 
oxygen and the nitrogen are always derived from the atmosphere, whilst the 
/earboniec acid is furnished in great part by the soil that the water traverses. 
| MM. Boussingault and Lévy have shown, indeed, that water shut up ina 
|soil that had not been dressed for a year, contained from 22 to 23 times the 
amount of carbonic acid that the atmospheric air did; and that, if derived 
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Some persons affirm that the presence of carbonic acid is not only useless 
in drinking-waters, but that it may be considered as a proof of their bad 
quality to the extent that it exists in them. We think that this opinion is 
tounded upon error, or at any rate it is badly expressed. The carbonic acid 
seems to us, ou the contrary, to be as useful as the oxygen or the nitrogen ; 
in fact, it is known with what ease the stomach digests the mineral bicar- 
bonated waters charged with carbonic acid, although they are deprived of 
air. Experience also shows that waters, however good their quality may be, 
cease to be palatable after being boiled, notwithstanding their having been 
kept in agitation for 12 hours. This is owing to the fact that oxygen and 
nitrogen alone are added to the waters in this manner, and they do not suf- 
fice to replace the carbonic acid in the boiled water; the bicarbonates and 
the free carbonic acid are wanting, and they cannot be restored by any 
amount of agitation. All the good drinking-waters, too, contain carbonic 
acid. Thus M. Peligot has found in the Seine waters 0°0226 of that gas ; 
| and I have found that even in the coldest months of the year, in December, 
January, February, and March, the proportion of carbonic acid in that water 
is between 0°024 and 0°025—a volume that is greater than that found in a 
great number of spring-waters. Does this, however, mean that the more 
carbonic acid a water contains, the better it is? The inquirer would singu- 
larly deceive himself if he arrived at any such conclusion from the preceding 
considerations. We believe, on the contrary, that when the quantity of 
| carbonic acid is considerable, it is ordinarily a sign of the bad quality of the 

water; because then the quantity of oxygen will be found to be less, and 
the bicarbonate of lime more, than in other cases. We will cite, as a proof 
of this fact, the water of St. Allyre, that yields on analysis 1-407 gr. of car- 
bonic acid and 1°634 gr. of carbonate of lime. We also think that the 
springs that are given out by the crystalline formations are no better than 
those derived from the sedimentary rocks, on account of their containing 
particles of silica, and being defective in the carbonate of lime. M. Lefort 
gives a decided preference to the-waters yielded by the chalky formations, 
“which, by their prolonged contact with the air, have dissolved the greatest 
possible quantity of carbonic acid, oxygen, and nitrogen, and which contain 
just the proportion of the bicarbonate of lime to allow soap to be mixed 
without producing curds.” These waters, M. Lefort says, leave nothing to 
be desired, either as drinking-waters or for the purposes of domestic 
economy. 
It is incontestable that spring-waters, and I only wish to speak of those of 
good quality, contain less oxygen than river-waters; but ought they for this 
reason to be preferred, and the spring-waters to be rejected, as some people 
have proposed, for the purposes of drinking? M. Lefort and your commis- 
sion are not of this opinion. If one leaves out of account the nature and the 
ev of the mineral properties, the temperature and the limpidity of 
rinking-waters, they may readily be admitted in that class if ry f contain 

e 





from a soil that had been dressed eight days previously, it contained 1245 
times that quantity. Nevertheless, the water derives from the atmosphere a 
notable portion of the carbonic acid that it contains; and, according to M. 
Peligot, it absorbs the carbonic acid that has not been decomposed by the 
vegetables, and contributes, in this manner, to the purification of the atmo- 
sphere. What is the volume of the oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid that 
soft waters of good quality contain? Amongst the analyses that have been 
published during the last thirty years, there are to be found mistakes of such 
a nature that it is advisable to neglect their results; but science has registered 
a sufficient number of others, due to chemists whose ability is unquestioned, 
and whose labours must inspire respect. It will suffice to mention MM. 
ville, Mauméné, Boussingault, Peligot, Bineau, Dupasquier, Langlois, &c. 
If some of the analyses of the springs and rivers made by these chemists be 
compared, we find that they present, for the quantity of the gases they con- 
tain, the following results :— 


Nitrogen, Oxygen, Carbonic 
Observer. ree, free, Acid, free, 
per Litre. per Litre. per Litre. 
Sprinc-WaTER— 

Well in the Abattoir of Reims. Mauméné . 0°016 0°005 0°017 

Spring at Brégille, Besangon . Deville . 0-014 0°007 0-022 

» of Arcier, near Besancon -. ws 0015 0°008 0°020 

* La Mouilliére, ,, »  « »« 0°015 0-006 0°039 

” Roye, near Lyon. . Boussingault 0°015 0:006 0:031 

39 Ronzier, near Lyon . Dupasquier. 0°015 0°006 0-033 

9 Fontaine, near Lyon . 9 - 07015 0°006 0-031 

99 Neuville, near Lyon . He 0-015 0°006 0-039 

9 Sablon, near Metz Langlois . 0°013 0°006 0°017 

” Dijon . ._ « « Se 0°016 0°007 0-023 

River-Waters— 

WaterfromtheVesie. . . Mauméné 0'018 0°008 0:004 

9% » Garonne. . . Deville. . 0°015 0°008 0°017 

i x» Doubs os -. 4 0°018 0:009 0-017 

a »  Rhbdne at Geneva o.. 0-018 0-008 0:008 

* »  RhbéoneatLyon. Bineau . 07016 0°008 0-012 

* ~o We « 2 és ‘ 0-013 0:006 8 0-012 

~~ «<p Se. « « dot. . OCF OO. 208 

ia » Rhine - « Deville . 0015 0°007 0°007 
In the course of the researches that I have undertaken in the last two 
years, I determined thirteen times the quantity of the gases contained in the 
Seine water taken at the bridge of Ivry in different conditions of tempera- 
ture, of barometric pressure, of rise, of dryness, &c., and I obtained the fol- 





lowing results :—1. The Seine water contains on the average, for every 1000 
grammes, 0-023 litre of carbonic acid, 0°009 litre of oxygen, and 0°020 litre 
of nitrogen. 2. The proportion of the gases, and particularly that of the air, 
is susceptible of great variations. 3. The quantity of the air and the car- 
bonic acid is greater in winter than in summer. 4. The water is less rich in 
oxygen in summer than in winter. 45. The proportion of oxygen is, on the 
average, 31°03 for 100 parts of air. I found, also, that the Seine water, that 
is considered as saturated with air, absorbs a considerable quantity of oxygen 
when placed in contact with that gas. 

It is seen that spring-waters of good quality contain from 0°005 to 0-007 
of oxygen, from 0°013 to 0-018 of nitrogen, and from 0°017 to 0°039 of car- 
bonic acid. In river-waters we find from 0°006 to 0-009 of oxygen, from 
0°013 to 0°020 of nitrogen, and from 0-007 to 0°023 of carbonic acid. 
Spring-waters then contain less oxygen and more carbonic acid than river- 
waters do. The atmospheric pressure exercises a great influence upon the 
volume of the air and the carbonic acid that is contained in the waters, | 
Thus M. Boussingault has found in every 1000 centimétres cube of the water | 
of the torrent of La Bassa, in the Cordilléres, at 3000 métres above the level 
of the sea, only 0-003 of carbonic acid, and 0-011 of atmospheric air; and, 
at 3600 métres above the sea-level, he did not find that there was enough air | 
to sustain the lives of fish. Itis known that some maladies that are endemic 
in high mountainous districts, such as the goitre, are attributed by this ob- 
server to the habitual use of waters of this description. \ 











| remarked that in this case their gases tend to astate of equilibrium with 


in the mean 0°017 of nitrogen and 0-008 of oxygen. Such is, at least, the 
composition of the air contained in the water of rivers and springs when 
their contact with the atmosphere has been sufficiently prolonged. They 
should then be considered as running-waters, and not as spring-waters ; for, 
according to M. Lefort, every spring-water which pours itself upon the 
surface of the ground during a certain time, loses by that fact its first cha- 
racter, and ceases to be spring-water. If it were otherwise, that chemist 
adds, all the waters of rivulets, and even of rivers, which, after a long suc- 
cession of fine days, have not been mingled with atmospheric-waters, would 
not be anything else than spring-waters. In his opinion, a spring-water is 
as good as a running-water when it has been a sufficiently long time in 
contact with the air, when it marks from 15° to 20° of the hydrotimetric 
scale, when it dissolves soap without curds, and when the bicarbonates are 
the essential salts of the mineralization. The surest method of aérating 
soft waters is to cause them to circulate in the open air, and to renew their 
surfaces by falls, or by allowing them to flow for a considerable time ; it is 


those of the atmosphere. But how long does it require that the spring- 
water should thus in contact with the air to become saturated with it, 
counting from the moment that they rise from the ground to that of their 
being used? What are the conditions that are the most favourable for the 
waters becoming the most like running-waters, in respect to the aération ? 
Such are the questions that M. Lefort has endeavoured to resolve experi- 
mentally, and that your commission have examined with great care. 

In these experiments the water was boiled for the space of 1 hour, it being 
slightly acidulated by sulphuric acid P wepere sy in order to deprive it of the 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid that might be present in it. The water 
was then introduced into some vases of stoneware, in its boiling state, and 
they were corked carefully. This water, thus deprived of air, was submitted 
for a length of time to an active and continuous filtration, in order to cause 
it to absorb the gases that had been eliminated by the boiling. The follow- 
ing results were obtained by M. Lefort, and they have been verified by your 
commission. 

Some Seine water, taken at the Bridge de la Concorde, in the month of 
November, contained ir litre 0°006 of carbonic acid, free and combined ; 
0°01461 nitrogen ; and 0:0076 oxygen. The same water, after being boiled, 
yielded, after its exposition to the air, as follows :— 


After}anHr. AfterlHr. After2Hrs. After 6 Hrs. 
Cent. Cube. Cent.Cube. Cent.Cube. Cent. Cube. 
Carbonic acid, free 
and combined . 24°75 . 24°20 25°05 25°41 
Nitrogen . . . 12°36 . 12°74 12°94 13°20 
Oxygen . . . 4°90 5°32 . = 6 07 6°57 





42°01 42°26 44°06 47°18 


Thus showing that, after an energetic agitation, the water that had been abso- 
lutely deprived of air had resumed from the atmosphere almost all the nitro- 
gen and oxygen that had been extracted from it by boiling. In other expe- 
riments that I carried on with M, Lambert, the water, after being boiled, 
had taken up the following quantities of nitrogen and oxygen on being 
exposed to the air:— 


After 4 an Hour. After 2) Hours. 


After 14 Hour. 


Cent. Cube. Cent. Cube. Cent. Cube. 
Nitrogen . 13°44 ° 12-40 12°79 
Oxygen. - 45°63 ° 6°51 6°87 
Total ofair . 19°07 ° 18°91 19°66 


It is important to observe that the temperature of the water was about 
62-6° Fabr. at the time of making the experiment. It is well known, in 
fact, that water dissolves less gas during the summer than during the winter. 
Thus I found that there were 0-005 to 0-007 of oxygen in the Seine water in 
the months of July and August, 1853, when the temperature varied between 
66° and 82° Fahr.; whilst the volume of that gas in winter rose to 0°010, 
0-011, and even to 0-012. An experiment that was made some time ago by 
M. Bineau on the spring from the summit of the Mont Pilat that is applied 1 
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the supply of Gier, affords a confirmation of these results. Bineau found, in 
fact, in these waters the following volumes of gas, at the temperature of 
42°4° and under the pressure of 2 feet 13 inch ; the samples being taken at 
the source, and after it had fallen through several cascades :— 


At Source. After Falls. 

Cent. Cube. Cent. Cube. 
CebeeieG@ee 2.0 cc ce « MMe ce 0 oe oe 65 
eee er | eee) 
ea: ee 


14°B... 5 oo, 2 RO 


This water, then, like the majority of spring-waters, lost a considerable 
quantity of carbonic acid after having flowed a long time in contact with the 
air, which carbonic acid was replaced by the oxygen and nitrogen; it depo- 
sited also a quantity of the carbonate of lime. 

Pursuing this class of experiments, M. Lefort has determined the volume 
of air that the Artesian well of Passy would absorb inagiven time. It is 
known that this water has a strong:smell of sulphur at the moment of its 
leaving the tube, and that its ordinary temperature is of about 81° Fahr. ; 
that it is slightly ferruginous and alkaline; and that, from the analysis 
recently made by myself and M. Lambert, it appears that it contains in 1000 
centimetres cube of the water 0°007 of carbonic acid, either free or in com- 
bination with the bicarbonates, and 0°0171 of nitrogen without any trace of 
oxygen; M. Lefort has found 0°03384 of carbonic acid, either free or com- 
bined. It is, then, necessary to aérate the Passy water if it is to be employed 
as a beverage: exposed to the open air, and being agitated for a certain time, 
it acquires the properties of ordinary soft waters with respect to the gases 
that enter into its composition. The following is the result of M. Lefort’s 


analysis :— 
After After After After After 
4 Hour. 1 Hour. 2Hours. 5 Hours. 10 Hours. 
Cent.Cube. Cent.Cube. Cent.Cube. Cent.Cube. Cent.Cube. 
Carbonic acid . . 33°89 . 33°92 . 33°98 . 34°05 . 34°55 
Nitrogen . . . 19°90 . 19°08 . 18°38 . 17°30 . 15°55 
Oxygen. . . . 5°07 7°30. 861 . 8°90 . 917 


59°49 60°30 60°97 60°22 59°27 


Is it rational, after these results, to consider as spring-waters all those that 
have been exposed during a certain time to contact with the atmospheric 
air? Is it not evident that they tend to confound themselves with river 
waters, excepting with respect to the mineral contents that they may have? 
When spring-waters that are feebly aérated, are brought into contact with 
the atmospheric air, the first modification that they receive is to lose a cer- 
tain quantity of the carbonic acid in combination, and to dissolve a portion of 
nitrogen and oxygen, as was proved by Bineau in the analysis of the water of 
Gier; then, according as the surfaces are increased, the waters absorb | 
gradually the carbonic acid from the atmosphere, which displaces an equal 
volume of oxygen and nitrogen. So that the more carbonic acid a water may 
contain, the less of oxygen and nitrogen it will hold. Thesame phenomenon 
of displacement also takes place with regard to the oxygen and nitrogen; for 
if the water saturated with nitrogen, like that of the well of Passy, be shaken 
in contact with the air, it will be found that the higher the volume of the 
oxygen, the lower will be that of the nitrogen, as the following experiments, 
made by M. Lambert, and myself, show in a conclusive manner :— 

Nitrogen. Oxygen. Total. 
Cent.Cube. Cent. Cube. Cent. Cube. 








Water taken from the centre tube, in bot- 

tles filled with carbonicacid . . . 17... 0 ..i17 

Water taken from the tap, Feb. 22,1862. 14 .. 2 .. 16 

» exposed to the air, Dec. 26,1861 . 12 .. 5 .. 17 

MM. Lefort and Jutier had previously observed the same thing with respect | 

to the displacement of the gases, one by the other, in their remarkable 

mémoire on the waters of Plombiéres ; thus :— 

Volume of Gas. Oxygen. Nitrogen. 
Per Litre. Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Spring No. 5 of the Aqueduct du Thulweg, | 
at its source, temperature 149°38° . . 126 . . 159 . 841 =| 
Do. do. after 24 hours exposure, and in the | 
basinofthespring . ..... 6... RY «. es | 
Do. do. in the Gallery des Savoneuses, at 
temperature 104°85°.. . 2. 2. 16°4 . . Ql . 74:9 | 
Do. do. after 24 hours exposure, and in the 
basinofthe spring ...... 16:33 .. « G7 . 28 
It will be seen, from these interesting experiments, that mineral waters left 
—— to the atmosphere absorb oxygen rapidly, and lose a corresponding 
29 to 


_ Aas nitrogen, until the proportions of these gases settle down to nearly 
From what has been said we are led to the conclusion, that when the sup- 
ply of a large town is intended to be-made from a spring, it is necessary to 
cause the waters to circulate in aqueducts that are aérated, so that they 
may take up the quantity of oxygen and nitrogen that they may require, and 
part with the carbonic acid they may contain in excess. It is important also | 
to keep them from contact with the organic matters that may be present in | 
the air, which, by their decomposition, might alter the quality of the water, 
and take away its oxygen. We have not to examine in this place the con- 
struction of aqueducts ; this isa question that exclusively concerns engineers. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to know that the engineer has at his com- 
mand, the measures that have been employed in certain aqueducts for this 
be ed with success; there would then be no reason to fear that there would 

ormed a layer of carbonic acid, which would intercept the contact of the 
water with the atmospheric air, as one of the engineers had anticipated. 
We cannot admit, moreover, that spring-water of good quality would yield 
so large a quantity of carbonic acid; that this gas should not be displaced by 
the movement of the water, even on the supposition that it is feeble in 
uantity; that the air should not mingle with the carbonic acid; since, 
rom the experiments of Berthollet, the mixture of two gases, of different 
specific gravities, is easily effected. We may add to these remarks, that the 
experiments of M. Lefort on the aération of waters, the analysis of M. 

Bineau, of the spring that supplies Gier, those of the waters of Arceuil at 
the point of outburst of the spring, and at the point of the distribution in 
Paris, made by M. Hervé Mangon, prove that waters can absorb the volume 
of air that they require, easily, in properly constructed aqueducts. 


In their researches into the drinking-waters of the basin of Rome, MM, 
Commaille and Lambert, found that the waters of that town were properly 
aerated. Thus the agua Felice contains, in the litre, 24°70 cent. cube of 
carbonic acid, 23-55 cent. cube of nitrogen, and 6°9 cent. cube of oxy- 
gen; the agua Vergine, 24°44 cent. cube of carbonic acid, 15°75 cent. 


| and the bicarbonate of lime, in proper portions, are useful, nay, indispen- 


| the nitrate of lime, are injurious when they are found in the water in small || 


| river waters that are employed for town supplies. We find, in fact, from 1 
| 5 to 15 centigrammes of the bicarbonate of lime. Below 1 decigramme the 


| waters — the purity of distilled waters; above 3 decigrammes they 
| become li 


| cause some of the properties above mentioned are mo 


and which is but little esteemed, gives, per litre, 7'78 cent. cube of carbonic 
acid; 16°06 cent. cube of nitrogen; and 6°92 cent. cube of oxygen; the 
water of the Tiber contains 16 cent. cube of carbonic acid ; 20 cent. cube of 
nitrogen, and 8 cent. cube of oxygen, but it is always thick and turbid; it 
contains 0°546 gr. of fixed matters, it marks 29° of the hydrotimetric scale, 
and has a temperature that varies with that of the atmosphere. It is not asto- 
nishing, therefore, that it has never been employed for human consumption. 
Fixed Substances and Animal Matters contained in Waters. 

Some people have contended that the purest waters are the best. Thus, 
the waters of the lake Gerardmer, in the Vosges, the limpidity of which is 
not disturbed by the chloride of barium, the oxalate of ammonia, and the 
nitrate of silver, and which only contain some traces of alcaline silicates ; 
the waters of Chalet de Compas, near Allevard, which rise from the rocks of 
protogene, and which only contain some milligrammes of fixed matter per 
litre ; the waters of the Loire, taken near their source, which contain very 
small proportions of salt; are considered by some people to be the most 
fitted for human consumption of all the waters, whether derived from springs 
or rivers. This is an error that it is important to combat at once. 

The salts—those seasonings of common water, as our honourable colleague, 
M. Jolly, calls them—gre necessary for the support of animal life; they are 
absorbed like the alimentary substances, they form part of our organs, they 
perform a part that is frequently renewed, like that of every part of the 
organization. Dupasquier, whose authority is unquestioned by any person 
who has studied the subject, thought that ‘the quality of drinking-waters 
bears no proportion to the degree of their purity ; that those waters that 
were the purest when considered with respect to the matters they held in 
solution are not thereby the better; and that it is by a disposition of Provi- 
dence, almost, that the waters contain those matters in solution.” This 
opinion is, moreover, confirmed by the experience of all the people who con- 
sume waters that contain the salts that are in question, and by the observa- 
tions of travellers. ‘‘ We drank,’’ says Boussingault, ‘at the Pic de Tolima, 
a water from the snow that seemed to us and to our guides insipid and very 
disagreeable; yet it was chemically pure.” Everybody knows the interest- 
ing researches of M. Chossat upon the effect that a system of nourishment 
would produce that did not contain the regular proportion of calcareous 
matter; and every one knows how animals instinctively increase the quan- 
tity of water that they drink, in proportion as that ingredient is wanting ; 
but nothing proves more decidedly the absorption and the assimilation of the 
mineral principles that are contained in water than the curious experiments 
tried by M. Boussingault upon the ossification of the pig. This chemist has 
shown that the lime assimilated and excreted by a pig in 93 days amounted 
to the quantity of 268 grammes, although the food consumed in the same 
time did not contain more than 98 grammes. The water drunk by the ani- 
mal contained 179 grammes of lime, which, added to the 98 grammes of the 
food, gave the total of 277 grammes of lime ingested during the time of the 
experiment. it follows from this fact that the saline matters do certainly 
play a considerable part in the alimentation of animals, and that unless they 
were presented in this manner, the bones would not receive their due pro- |} 
portion of lime; that is to say, the proportion necessary for their formation || 
and restoration. 

Is it necessary to divide the saline substances contained in water into two 
classes, like M. Dupasquier does : into the useful and the injurious classes ? 
At the same time that we acknowledge with him that the chloride of sodium 





sable—that they assist digestion and are necessary for the operation of ossifi- 
cation, at the same time that the salts that are the most necessary are ad- 
mitted to be those — in the organization—nothing proves that the 
other principles, such as the sulphate of lime, the chloride of calcium, and 


quantity. They are only dangerous by their excess. 
What quantity of saline contents should a drinking-water contain? It is}! 
easy to answer this question by consulting the analyses of the spring and 


to 3 decigrammes of fixed matters present in a litre, and this comprises from 


able to deposit, according to M. Belgrand, they cook vegetables 
badly, and they decompose soap, When the weight of the salts exceeds 5 
decigrammes the waters are not thought fit for drinking, and they are not 
resorted to if any other can be obtained. M. Lefort thinks that a drinking- 
water ought to mark from 10° to 24° of the hydrotimetric scale of Boutron 
and Boudet; that it ought to contain enough salts to contribute to the opera- 
tion of ossification; that it ought to be much richer in the alkaline and 
earthy bicarbonates than in the sulphate of lime; and that it ought to have 
a constant composition in summer and in winter. ‘ But it must be ob- 
served,” continues M. Lefort, “that all the waters that serve as the usual 
beverage of man are not endowed with these precious qualities, and this be- 
died according to the 

conditions under which the waters are presented to us. Thus a regular 
classification is needed. Considered then from the double point of view of 
their physical and chemical qualities, soft-waters that may be called drink- 
ing-waters may be divided into two distinct groups. These are as follows :— 
First, running-waters of rivers and brooks ; and secondly, spring-waters that 
may be divided into the springs that are derived from the sedimentary forma- 
tions, and those that are derived from the crystalline rocks, both of which 
formations exercise a great influence upon the waters they yield. 
The river-waters submitted to the incessant action of the seasons and of the 
air, to light and heat, present physical and chemical conditions that always 
change. Thus their temperature is always variable, like that of the atmo- 
sphere; they are often turbid, and the proportion of the fixed matters and 
gases they may contain, rises ahd falls with certain atmospheric conditions, 
such as the melting of snow, rain, and the continual changes of temperature, 
&e, I found, some years ago, that the proportion of soluble matters con- 
tained in the Seine waters generally was the greatest when the height of that 
river ranged between 2 and 3 métres; and that it diminished when the 
height decreased or increased. I found also, from a. great number of ana- 
lyses, first, that the maximum of fixed principles in Seine water was in the 
litre 0°277 gr., and the minimum 0°190 gr., but in this latter case the flood 
was attributable to the melting of the snow; and secondly, that the Seine 
water was more charged with soluble matters in summer than in winter. It 
is known that the Rhéne contains, on the contrary, a greater proportion of 
_ in winter than in summer; but the cause of this anomaly is also well 
nown. 
If we examine river-waters from the moment that they rise from the earth 
to the moment that they fall into the sea, they will be found to vary in their 
composition in every moment of their course; clear, limpid, and fresh at 
their source, containing generally a great quantity of carbonic acid and @ 
small quantity of saline matters, they become turbid, less fresh during sum- 
mer; they decompose slowly the crystalline rocks, and they dissolve various 





eube of nitrogen, and 7°89 cent. cube of oxygen, the agua Paulina, 
which, as we have said, proceeds from the lakes Bracciano and Martignano, 


salts—notably the carbonate of lime and magnesia—under the influence of 
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the carbonic acid. Then, they absorb oxygen and nitrogen in proportion as 
they are removed from their source ; and they lose carbonic acid, silica, car- 
bonate of lime, and magnesia. It is thus that the Seine water contains less 
fixed matters at Rouen than it does at Paris. River-waters, moreover, take 
np, in greater or lesser quantities, the organic matters that are brought 
down by the torrential rains, the vegetable matter that may grow in them, 
or the drains of the large towns situated upon their banks, ‘* These matters 
| change in a notable manner the quality of river-waters, and, independently 
| of the disgust that they inspire, and of the disagreeable odour and taste that 
| they give the waters, they must exercise,” said M. Boudet, in the remarkable 
| work that he published upon the healthiness of the Seine water, “a delete- 
| rious influence on the population exposed to their effects. 

| The ascertaining directly the organic matters present offers great diflicul- 
ties ; so that observers are obliged to resort to a ‘‘roundabout’’ way, which 
consists in determining the ammonia that results from their decomposition, 
and whose quantitity is in relation to the putrefying nitrogenous matters. 
This method of analysis is completed in the ingenious manner that was 
| invented by M. Boussingault, and it allows the easy discovery of 4}, to ;3) of 
|a milligramme of ammonia. It is by means of this process that I proved, in 
the years 1853 and 1854, that the water of the Seine, taken at the bridge of 
| Austerlitz, is much more charged with ammonia on the left side—where it is 
exposed to the waters of the Biévre—than it is on the right. In fact, the 
| average of three experiments gave for the composition of the water on the 
left bank #5, of a milligramme; whilst on the right bank it only yielded 2%, of 
amilligramme. M. Boudet follnd, in 1859, in the water taken from the Seine 
at Asniéres, #3, of a milligramme; whilst the water taken from the middle 
of the plain did not contain more than 4; of a milligramme. According to 
M. Bussy, water taken at le Port d Anglais oontained 4%, and that taken 
at Passy contained ;{3;; and he therefore confirmed the opinion of MM. 
Boudet and Chatain, and expressed the wish, in a report to the Committee of 
Public Health, that the waters of the Seine should be derived from above 
the town and that the machines should be suppressed, or diminished, that 
took their waters from below, or that they should be confined to the service 
of the monumental fountains, or to the washing or watering of the public 
streets. As to the organic matters, it is hardly necessary to make a close 
analysis of them, as M. Dumas observed. It will suffice to place the waters 
to be examined in a jar, that may be kept in a warm room for the epace of 
a month; and if it does not alter in that time, if it preserves its taste and 
limpidity, the proof will be decisive; it will not contain any more than a 
few traces of organic matters. 

River-waters, drawn at situations removed from great centres of population, 
are nevertheless highly esteemed for drinking purposes, and for domestic use ; 
if they are often troubled, and if their temperature is variable, they are at 
the same time well aérated, and they do not contain an undue proportion of 
mineral matters in solution. It is, in fact, only of the proportion of 
0°241 gr. in the Seine; of 0°182 gr. in the waters of the Rhéne; of 0°171 
in the waters of the Sadne; of 0°187 in those of the Isére; of 0°231 gr. in 
those of the Rhine; and 0°116 gr. in the waters of the Moselle. 

Soft waters from the crystalline formations, which have, as M.,Lefort ob- 
serves, their point of outburst in the masses of the primative formations, 
the transition, or the volcanic rocks, have a temperature that is much more 
constant than the sources that are more superficial. They are also less 
aérated than the running-waters of rivers, or than the spring-waters of the 
sedimentary formations. They are very limpid; and they have an agree- 
able flavour—that is, fresh, and constant all the year through. Their hard- 
ness is rarely more than 20° of the hydrotimetric scale; they are rich in car- 
bonic acid, and in nitrogen, but they are deficient in oxygen. The quantity 
of mineral salts that is present in them, is usually small, and the analysis of 
them proves that the purest waters rise from the crystalline rocks. The 
feeble proportion of the salts contained in these waters, a bad description of 
nourishment, that does not furnish the population using them with the salts 
necessary for their nutrition, may be reckoned as being amongst the causes 
that render certain diseases endemic in the mountainous districts. 

The springs that rise from the sedimentary formations contain the sub- 
stances that they derive from the rocks they traverse. Their composition is 
consequently variable, their taste is less agreeable than that of the springs 
that come from the crystalline rocks, their temperature is more constant 
than that of running-waters, their degree of hardness is often above 20°, 
they contain less nitrogen and oxygen than the waters of rivers, and the sum 
of their eee contents is ordinarily higher than that of running-waters, 
If a number of the best analyses of spring-water usually employed for human 
consumption be compared, we shall find, for instance, that for the town of 
Besangon, the spring of Brégille contains 0°279 gr. of fixed substances; the 
spring of La Mouillére, 0°306 gr.; the spring of Billecul, 0°330 gr.; the 
spring of Arcier, 0°283 gr.; for the town of Lyon, the spring of Roye, 
0°264 gr.; the spring of Ronzier, 0°263 gr.; the spring of Fontaine, 
0°265 gr.; the spring of Neuville, 0°230 gr.; for the town of Paris, the 
oe of Arceuil contains 0°527 gr.; the spring of the Dhuis, 0°293 gr.; for 
the town of Dijon, the spring contains 0°260 gr. According to M. Langlois, 
the water that forms the spring in the valley of Mouveaux, near Metz, con- 
tains between 0°160 gr. and 0°264 gr. of saline matter. Mr. Fleury, mili- 
tary surgeon, has recognized the water of the camp of Chalons to be from 8° 
to 22° of the hydrotimetric scale. MM. Commaille and Lambert had found 
in the waters of the agua Felice of Rome 0°270 gr. of mineral matters, and 
in the waters of the agua Vergine they found that there were 0°263 gr. ; 
the first marked 22°5° of the hydrotimetric scale, the second 18°25° of the 
same scale. But it must not be supposed that all spring-waters have the 
same composition; the proportion of solid matters that they hold in solution 
often exceeds 0°500 gr. There are, therefore, good and bad spring-waters, 
as there are good and bad river-waters, so far as human consumption is con- 
cerned, at least. 

Ought the authorities that are charged with watching over the public 
health, then, to give the preference to spring or to river waters, for the 
supply of that fluid to a large population? The solution of this question, 
that has so much agitated the public mind during late years, presents several 
difficulties; and MM. Michel Lévy and Tardieu think that it is impossible 
to arrive at any @ priori opinion on the subject, and that chemical analysis 
and medical experience must be allowed to decide. Spring-waters are pre- 
ferable, on account of their limpidity and their temperature; but they are 
not, — speaking, sufficiently aérated, and they contain too large a 
proportion of saline matters; river-waters are more aérated than spring- 
waters, and they are preferable on account of their composition; but they 
are often turbid and charged with organic matters—warm in summer and 
cold in winter. These characteristics are incontestable, and are admitted by 
all parties. Thus a learned engineer, partisan of their distribution, thinks 
that, saving their temperature and their limpidity, those waters are excel- 
ent. Weare of the same opinion, but it is only upon the condition that 
they are filtered, and their temperature brought to the average. These are, 
it must be confessed, very grave difficulties in the case of town distribution 
for a large population. 
































In 1835 the Académie des Sciences, consulted by the town of Bordeaux as 
to the choice between the springs and the river Garonne, that several com- 
panies proposed to distribute in the town, expressed the same opinion. It 
replied, in fact, on the proposition of a commission composed of MM. Thé- 
nard, Girard, Roubiquet, Dumas, and Poncelet, that “the filtered waters of 
the Garonne should be preferred, if the town authorities only considered 
their composition. With respect to the purity of the waters, there could be 
no hesitation in giving the preference to the waters of the Garonne when 
filtered; but it remained to be seen whether there were any means by which 
the authorities could filter the water in sufficient quantities. The commis- 
sion, however, did not hesitate to say that the constant limpidity of spring- 
waters, joined to the uniformity of their temperatures, must militate 
in their favour, and even merit their preference. Many persons, as‘is well 
known, object to use river-water, especially when that river receives the 
filth of a large city.’’ . 

Your ccmmission participate entirely in the opinion thus expressed. If 
this question be regarded only from the hygienic point of view, river-waters, 
like spring-waters, may be employed for domestic use; provided they are 
limpid, cool in summer and warm in winter, if they have an agreeable flavour, 
if they mark from 10° to 18° of the hydrotimetric scale, as M. Belgrand would 
have them, or 25° at most, if they are aérated, if they do not contain much 
organic matter, and they do contain the principles necessary for the ossifica- 
tion, and lastly, if medical observation have not shown that they contain 
any principle that has an influence on the eee of endemic diseases. 
But the difficulties that are opposed to the filtration and the cooling of large 
masses of water, are such, that the parties charged with the distribution of 
that fluid have always given the preference to spring-waters, that are always 
fresh and limpid if given out in sufficient quantities, that present the charac- 
ters that we have described, that are aérated like river-waters, and that 
resemble these last in their chemical qualities. In all circumstances it is 
indispensable to conduct the spring-waters from their source to the reservoirs 
from which the distribution is effected, in large aqueducts, covered and 
aérated, so that they may preserve their freshness, that they may become 
saturated with oxygen and nitrogen, and be sheltered from atmospheric 


impurities. 





ON PETROLEUM AND ITS ECONOMIC VALUE. 
By Wit1t1aM Manrcet, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
[Extract from a Paper read before the Society of Arts, Feb. 24.) 


With the view of undertaking some ia on the lighting power of 
petroleum, I had a photometer made by Mr.Sugg. The instrument consists 
of a large box, divided by a screen into two compartments.. There is amove- 
able stage in each compartment, on which the lights are placed. The screen 
consists partly of a dise of paper, plain in the centre, with an oiled zone 
round it. When both lights shine with an equal power, on both sides of the 
disc, the centre becomes invisible; but if the lights should be of unequal 
strength, the centre is clearly seen. By moving the stages, both sides of the 
dise can be equally illuminated, and the relative distance between the lights 
and the screen will show their relative illuminating power ; bearing in mind 
that the intensity of light varies with the square of their distances. Two 
mirrors are placed at a certain angle behind the disc, enabling the observer 
to view both sides of it at once, and judge with great accuracy of the relative 
power of the lights under trial. 

The petroleum and lamps I used were procured from the Metropolitan 
Light Company, in the Strand. A lamp was provided with a flat wick six- 
eighths of an inch broad; it was filled with petroleum, and lighted. Iascer- 
tained the light to be equal to 6°5 sperm candles; one-half of the oil was 
now smelt from the lamp, and the lighting power of the flame again 
tested, when it was found equal to 6°3 sperm candles ; finally, the remaining 
bulk of oil was again reduced to one-half, when the lighting power of the 
flame was diminished to 4 candles, or only about two-thirds of that it pos- 
sessed when the lamp was full. With this small quantity of oil the wick 
rapidly charred, and the flame assumed an irregular shape. 

From this experiment it may be concluded that a petroleum-lamp must 
not be much less than half full to give out its best light. 

The shape and surface of the flame was also found to affect materially the 
amount of light emitted, the best shape being that expanding like a fan, and 
flat at the top; when tapering into a point at the top, the light was not 
nearly so good. The shape of the flame depends on the trimming of the 
wick, the best mode of trimming being to cut the wick straight across, and 
bevel the edges laterally, so as to give the top of the wick a slightly convex 
shape laterally ; with a wick an inch broad, the corners may be just cut o: 
to prevent the risk of the lamp-chimney breaking. A little practice wi 
quickly enable anybody to prepare the lamp in the proper way. 

The light of different lamps varies according to the size of the wicks, I 
am inclined to think that lamps with wicks six-eighths of an inch broad will 
be mostly used, as the light emitted is a good one, and fit for all practical 
purposes. When properly trimmed, with a full supply of oil of an average 
quality, and the wick turned up as high as possible without smoking, these 
lamps will give a light equal to 6} sperm candles, with a flame 13 inch 
broad near the top, and as high as it is broad. 

If, instead of placing the broad surface of the flame opposite the disc of the 
photometer, the narrow or side surface be turned towards it, the light 
emitted is found to be only equal to 5 candles, instead of 64. 

I next examined the light of a smaller lamp, with a wick a little over half 
an inch in breadth; the light given out under the same conditions as in the 
former experiments was equal to 4°8 sperm candles. This is a good, useful 
light, and for the sake of strict economy is preferable to the other ; it is, at 
all events, infinitely better than candles. 

Let us now poset to compare the light given by a petroleum-lamp, with 
a wick six-eighths of an inch broad, and that given by tallow candles, com- 
posites, sperm candles, and oil. 

The results have been arranged in the form of the following table, on 
which I shall make a few remarks :— 


Tallow Cem- Sperm Colza Sperm 
Petroleum. Gas» ands, posites. Cands. Oil. Oil. 


Light emitted by 
petroleum lamp) 1 ltol3 10° 63 65 O61 


malto. .. 
Weight burned in 3 } 1386 12°7 408 550 480 2901 3260 
hours 18 minutes f rs. cub.ft. grs. gre. gre. gre. gre. 


Price of material 
burned in 3 hours> 1d. 3d. 4d. Id. 4d. 23d. 5d. 


18 minutes . . 
From six experiments, where the amount of petroleum burned varied from 
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393 grains to 466 grains per hour, the average quantity of the oil consumed 
was 420 grains, the price of which, at 8d. a gallon, would be three- 
tenths of a penny, and consequently an amount of petroleum worth only 1d. 
will burn for 3 hours and 18 minutes. Now, 2 tallow candles burning for 
3 hours and 18 minutes, will cost about 1d.; and as, according to my expe- 
riments, petroleum gives about 10 times as much light as a tallow candle, it 
will follow that the expense of burning petroleum will be the same as that 
of burning 2 tallow candles, and there will be no less than 5 times as much 
light obtained from the oil as from the 2 candles. 

In paring the expense of burning petroleum with that of consuming 
coal gas, by measuring the amount of gas consumed with a very accurate 
gas-meter, it will be found that the quantity of gas burned by a good fish- 
tail burner in 3 hours and 18 minutes is 12-7 cubic feet, which, at 4s. 6d. per 
1000 feet, will cost six-tenths of 1d., or, in round numbers, a trifle over one 
halfpenny. 

With respect to the light on out, that of gas supplied as above is gene- 
rally a little less powerful than that of petroleum, but for all practical pur- 
poses both lights may be considered equal ; consequently, gas in London, at 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, is half the price of petroleum, but the oil presents 
many advantages over gas which will make up, in a great measure, for the 
extra expense—as, for instance, the portability of a lamp; the pleasant, sub- 
dued light of petroleum, instead of the dazzling brightness of gas; and also 
the fact shown by Dr. Frankland, that there is less heat given out by petro- 
leum than by gas, and less products of combustion injurious to health. Then, 
in many small towns gas is very dear, and houses are but indifferently sup- 
plied with it; in other places, such as villages, country houses, there may 
be no gas at all, und in these cases rock oil becomes an invaluable boon. 

Where gas is very cheap, as in coal districts and manufacturing towns, it 
is probable that there will be but little petroleum consumed. 


I have but a few remarks to offer on the expense of burning composites, 
sperm candles, sperm oil, and colza oil, compared with that of petroleum. 
One penny worth of composites, while burning, will last as long as one penny- 
worth of petroleum, but the petroleum will give out 6°3 times as much light. 
As for sperm candles, the weight burned in 3 hours 18 minutes will cost 14d., 
or one-third of a penny more than the petroleum, and the latter will give 
out 6°5 times as much light; consequently, there will be a considerable 
saving by using petroleum instead of sperm candles. The economy will be 
still greater if petroleum be consumed in the place of sperm oil, as the 
amount of this agent burned by a very good moderator lamp in 3 hours 18 
minutes will cost 5d. (at the rate of 10s. a gallon), or five times more than 
petroleum, but then the light emitted from sperm oil will equal that of 12 
sperm candles. A moderator lamp, with sperm oil, will therefore burn as 
prightly as two petroleum-lamps, with wicks six-eighths of an inch in 

readth. 


There are petroleum-lamps made provided with wicks over an inch broad» 
and giving a light nearly, if not as fine, as that of sperm oil; and the use o 
these will cost much less than 5d. for 3 hours 18 minutes.* 

The objections to the use of petroleum are its smell, the danger of the oil 
taking fire under certain circumstances, and being explosive where its 
vapours are mixed with air, and also its effects on the health of those engaged 
in the refining and wholesale trade of the substance. Petroleum, as ex- 
tracted from the earth, certainly has a very unpleasant smell, but it is never 
used unless previously refined, when its odour is thereby greatly diminished. 
A petroleum-lamp burning in a room does not, as far as my experience goes, 
give any smell, although a number of lamps kept filled and ready for use in 
American cars and steam-boats certainly do emit a slight but unpleasant 
odour. It is, however, principally when the lamp has just been put out, or 
whilst it is being trimmed or filled afresh, that the smell is perceived; this 
odour is slightly unpleasant, but not unwholesome, except, perhaps, in the 
case of individuals engaged in the wholesale trade of the oil—as, for example, 
sailors on board ships laden with it, and workmen in refineries. 


The danger of using petroleum, from its being an inflammable and, under 
certain circumstances, an explosive substance, must not be exaggerated. It 
should be remembered that when coal gas was first introduced most serious 
objections to its use were entertained from its explosive power; but this 
opposition has not prevented gas from being, at present, the most extensive 
means of obtaining artificial light. 

Most deplorable accidents have certainly happened from the use of petro- 
leum, and it is of the highest importance that everybody who employs this 
substance should do so with due care. Ifa lamp containing properly refined 
petroleum in a receiver made of earthenware, or any other non-conducting 
substance, be allowed to burn undisturbed, I cannot think there is any fear 
of an explosion ; indeed, I am at a loss to understand by what means the oil 
can become sufficiently heated within the lamp to give out inflammable 
vapour. It is only with petroleum of bad quality that such accidents may 
occur; I mean, when the oil gives out inflammable vapours below the tem- 
perature of 128° Fahr. To guard against this cause of accident, I should 
advise people to test their petroleum before burning it. Mr. Young has re- 
commended lately, in the Zimes, a method to effect this purpose, which is 
, to both coal oil and petroleum. His plan has the advantage of 
affording the required information without the use of a thermometer. 


The most frequent cause of accident is owing to the upsetting of a lamp, 
when the oil flowing out becomes kindled; great care should therefore be 
taken to place a petroleum-lamp in some spot where it is not likely to be 
upset. I would, for instance, object most decidedly to the use of petroleum 
on board ships, the confined state of a cabin making any article therein 
liable to be thrown down by an accidental back-stroke of the hand, or some 
similar cause ; but a still more serious objection applies to the pitching and 
— of the vessel at sea, which is likely to capsize any article that is not 
a fixture. P 


To avoid, as far as possible, accidents from the upsetting of lamps where 
petroleum or hydrocarbons are burned, I would suggest that lamp-makers 
should never turn out a lamp as fit for use unless the foot, or the part under 
the oil-receiver, on which the lamp stands, be a good deal wider than it is 
generally made at present, and unless the weight of the lower part of the 
lamp be increased, by the addition of lead or some such metal. Many of the 
cheap glass lamps used at present somewhat extensively for burning such 
substances as petroleum, are more or less top-heavy, and a trifling additional 
expense would make them much steadier and much safer. Supposing the 
case of a lamp upsetting and the oil taking fire, prompt measures will easily 
put out the flame, if the person on the spot does not lose his or her presence 
of mind; after placing the lamp upright, by throwing a cloth over the oil, 








* I have also examined the illuminating power of colza oil compared with that 
of petroleum ; the light emitted is not quite twice as strong as that of petroleum, 
and its price is a little more than double that of petroleum. Colza oil is, in every 
respect, much cheaper than sperm oil. 








or covering it with anything flat, to keep off contact with the air, the object 
will be speedily attained. 

In order to obviate every risk of accident, as well as the smell, on board 
ships engaged in the petroleum trade, a new plan has been adopted and 
carried out, on board the ship Jane, the property of the Liverpool and 
Ramsay Oil Refining and Chemical Works. The oil is stored in this ship in 
iron tanks, hermetically closed; the whole operation of transferring the oil 
from the vessel to the premises of the company has been effected without 
causing any nuisance whatever, as no smell of the oil could be perceived in 
the neighbourhood of either the vessel or the works. 


My information as to the effects of petroleum on the health of those en- 
gaged in its wholesale trade is not sufficiently extensive and positive to allow 
me to enter into this part of the subject. I shall presently allude to the 
enormous quantity of sulphurous acid gas given out during the process of 
refining, which must affect more or less the lungs of those engaged in this 
business. ‘ 

I have not attempted, on the present occasion, to establish the relative 
merits of refined petroleum and coal or paraffin oil, as more time should be 
devoted to this subject, to do it justice, than I could possibly command. 





Dr. J. NortHcoTe VINEN’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING PoWER 
AND Purity orf THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SunnEY ConsumERS Com- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 


tS ww ct SE + oe ow RM, « BSE. . BR 
gs «. + Ee 2) Gee = eS Ss Ae 
tom. 3. «3% ce EE: «oe « + CE 
The average volume of hydrocarbons amounted to 4°50 per cent.; carbonic 
acid, 1°16 per cent. No trace of sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. 
The presence of ammonia was strongly evidenced at every examination. 
The maximum pressure was 23/10ths; the minimum, 8/LOths. 








Dr. Hiturer’s Report ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CoMPANY TO THE VESTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MOoNTH OF 
Marcu, 1864 :-- 

Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act. . 14°4 
Minimum light—sperm candles . . ...... +. .64eidt 

Average light—spermcandies. ........-.+.. . 18°23 
Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper . On ll occasions 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper . . None 


The illuminating power of the gas was on one occasion found below the 
! 


~ 
x 


parliamentary standard; the average has been rather more than 1 candle 
above that standard. Ammonia is still detected by turmeric paper nearly 
always. The pressure at which the gas has been supplied has been satis- 
factory, varying from 0-7 to about 22 inches. There was not more sulphur 
than the Act permits at the time of examination. 


Pusuic Ligutinc aT WINCHESTER.—At a meeting of the Winchester || 
Pavement Commissioners, held on Monday the 26th ult., the clerk reported || 
a correspondence with Mr. R. W. Simonds, the secretary to the gas com- 
pany, relating to the future price of lighting the public lamps from the 15th || 
Sept. next, and that he had, in accordance with the resolution of the meet- || 
ing of the 8th March, given notice of the termination of the contract (as a |; 
matter of precaution only), and had, as instructed, named Mr. Hughes, of 
12, Park Street, Westminster, as the engineer to whom should be referred 
the question of price of lighting the lamps. To this Mr. Simonds had 
returned the following answer to the clerk:— 


Winchester, March 23, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed by Mr. Stark to inform you that he has considered 
the Pavement Commissioners resolutions of the 14th inst., and that he will have no 
objection to have the price of gas to be paid for lighting the street-lamps referred to 
an eminent gas engineer, but he cannot consent to take the nominee of the commis- 
sioners for this purpose, and I beg to submit the names of the three engineers follow- 
ing—viz., Mr. Hawksley, of Westminster, Mr. Rutter, of Brighton, and Mr. Sharp, 
of Southampton, either of whom, to 1 1 by the commissi s, Mr. Stark | 
will consent to as referee, and he will agree to pay one-half of the referee’s charges, | 
provided such half does not exceed £25. 


The meeting appeared not to be quite prepared for this objection to the| 
engineer they had named, and it was decided that, as notice had been given 

of the termination of the contract, the question of the referee should stand 

over for consideration at the next meeting. 











New GASHOLDER FOR THE St. PETERSBURGH Gas-Works.—Amid the | 
many enterprising firms, there are some that do an immense business, 
employing many hands, and spreading the fame of Glasgow far and wide, | 
but which amongst ourselves are comparatively unknown. Some such | 
thought would suggest itself to any one who visited for a first time the iron- 
works of Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, either at the Alliance Foundry, East 
Milton Street, or the Barrowfield Iron-Works at Mile-End. ‘The latter 
works were originally started by the Messrs. Laidlaw and Son to enable | 
them to execute a contract for supplying the City of St. Petersburgh with | 
gas; and, notwithstanding the great difficulties encountered in laying the | 
many miles of pipes, and erecting apparatus and gasholders sufficient to sup- 
ply such a city, the original contract has been satisfactorily completed, and 
the city lighted up for the last three seasons. It is also important to notice 
that the directors of the gas company have testified to the excellence of the || 
workmanship, and the complete success of the undertaking. Such has been 
the growth of the city, and consequent demand for gas, that the directors 
have instructed Messrs. Laidlaw and Son to supply them with a telescopic 
gasholder, 130 feet diameter, in 2 separate lifts, each 25 feet deep, and 
capable of storing upwards of 653,000 cubic feet of gas. A wrought-iron | 
tank, in which this gasholder is to float, is in process of construction. Its; 
dimensions are 1324 feet diameter, and 24} feet deep, and will contain 2| 
million gallons of water. The whole is covered by a wrought-iron roof, 
dome shaped, having a span of 154 feet diameter—the severity of the 
climate rendering it necessary that the gasholders be placed in houses’ 
heated by steam-pipes. The roof, which is at present erected at the 
Barrowfield Iron-Works, and which we have had the pleasure of seeing, 
has a very fine appearance; 24 trussed principals spring from the top 
of the walls, and rest on a centre cast-iron column, which is 72 feet high, 
and 8 feet diameter, having inside a spiral stair, by which one can ascend 
nearly to the summit of the column. This roof is altogether a novelty in 
size and in some points of construction, and, taken as a whole, an admirable 
piece of engineering work. Besides this, the Messrs. Laidlaw are at present 
engaged in erecting large gas-works at home and abroad; and there are 
also in process of construction at their works iron ry | and promenade 
piers for Deal, Lytham, and Brighton.—North British Daily Mail. 
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Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. Newcastle —Unscreened. } Scotch Cannel, 
, es - — . bs - : Whitwell Primrose. ............e0008 6s.9d, | Boghead (at eames ce ecvecccsces 45s. 0d, 
ig in. | 2 in, | 2} in. | 3 in_| din. | Sin. | Gin. | Zim. | 8 in. | 9 in. | 10 in, | 12 in. | Medomsley, Eighton Moor, and Burn- Kirkness, beSt...+++esseereeeeeees 23 0 
16 | _ 31 | 38 | 33 | 51 | 70 | 8 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 2081». ROPE oc cececorcccccccccevcccccce me Capeldrae, ist quality ereveveccese 20 0 
7 Pelaw and North Pelton ..........++ 73 Ditto, 2nd ditto ....... - 126 
| | yorkshire New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, | —w (at al 2 : 
$ ices a | oe Washington Hutton, and South itto (at Granton 2 
Retail Pr ~— 10 per cent. London. | Glasgow. Newcastle} Wales. — WURIIIR, ccvesces-secececnevceece 7 Arniston... ..++.- - 27 6 
| | Staffordshire. | Pelton..... bteterereereeeeces 7 9 WeMYSS .....0.ccccvecevereessees 20 0 
| e : Ramsay’s Newcastie Cannel Haywood, Wilsontown(atGranton) M4 0 
{ Sree a hic« cia 2) epee BR sc nccecsscncvccasoncapnvenen 4 0 
j} Pig Iron, No. 1, G.M.B.. [8 17 0/3 00/38 3 0/3 10] 4 00 | 
|| 14 and 2-inch Socket- pipes. «17 100!'6 0 016 15 0/6 15 0 7 10 0 | FREIGHTS. 
23 -_—* ah +/7 0 0:6 00'6 5 0 | 6 10 0 7 00 | : 
4 and 5-inch ditto ......... --|6 10 0°55 10 0 5 15 0)6 00 6 10 0 | —Per 7 — - 
6 inches and upwards ditto. : -| € 6015 06 5 10 0)5 15 0 6 5 0 } Coastwise—Newcastle —Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keel. P 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast we © st rd 5 5 015 10 0 6 00 | anes Rochester scccecccccces 6s. Od. Barcelona sesesscceereececececess £28 10s. 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto......... | 7 00/5 150'5 15 016 0 0; 7 00 ¥e vee 10 6 Bordeaux ‘ee 
Tank-plates, j thick and above..... 6100/5 100,5 100/565 15 0) 6 50 | aS Oe 
| | | | Dublin ..... ll 0 AdiZ.....0- 
| Exeter Quay 9 0 Copenhagen . 
arg soe eos 6 O | Genoa ...... 
z 7 > London (POO]) .......0+2+s-seeeeeere 6 0 pe 
WROUGHT IRON TUBIN G, Lowestoft and Yarmouth .....-..+-- 5 0 — de Grace 
ie. oy - Lyn . = Leghorn 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. | Dectennte i —. Lisbon 
Riel eee ® | Plymouth., 8 9 Rotterda 
® : : ; } Shoreham... 7 6 Stettin 
2in. | jin. | 1jim. | lin. fin jin. | Whitstable . oce 6 O Trieste .... 
— ed a MOURN .scccccosccccce-covcveee 8 3 "eni 
a> we Tubes, from 2 tol2fect—'| s i. | s. @.| s. a. s @&{s. @. s. &. oe bacon 
per foo’ 1s ,/10f/o0m,o0o7;/05)0¢6 ee - 
Ditto dito, from 6 inches to 1 | | ; SUNDRIES. 
30/20 19 1 3 10};09 — —— 
Quneeten picces, or Long Screws...... 3 6 23 20 1 6 Bee i. 15s. Od, 
Bends, Springs,and — spate rougktizron)|) 3 9 23 19 10 010 | 0 8 2 16 6 
|| Tees, wre _* or ¢ | 40 26 20 1 6 5 3 016 pn s ditt to (at Wortanyecet 1 oe 15 9 
es, ditto.... 46 3 0 26 20 1 6 1 2 rire-clay Retorts—per foot run . 6d.to o 7 0 
Iron Cocks ...... 17 6 9 6 7 6 4 6 3 3 2 6 Tough Cake Copper—per ton, .....eccecseseessseces 103 0 O 
Ditto, with brass plug....... eoe| 26 @ 16 0 13 0 7 6 5 6 46 English Pig Lead—per ton......0.-secesersersevecs 21 15 #O 
Dimini shing Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and, | Welsh Bar Iron (in Lendon)—per ton ...+.+ee+-ee+e 8 15 0 
Meee cccetccovceccecsesececsses 113 09 08 06 0 5 04 | Foreign Spelter—per tom ss..ssseesesecteceeeseeece 5 0 
Ns cninecescoccccensesoenesees 19);)08 07 0 5 04;03 | English Block Tin—per ton ooo 0 0 
Byphons, 2-Quart.c.ccrcccccccesccssccees 560 M40 13 6 30/120) — | Banca—per ton..cer.cecccece eee 0 9 
Tarred Rope Yarn—per c wt. 6 0 
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NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 
Q@UEEN’S DOCK, HUtitIL, 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 





| Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
| cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 


|OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 


| 


| References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, 








| LAMPS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, GAS-METERS, WET & DRY, IROY TUBING, &c., 


| ORLANDO BROTHERS, 


Gas Engineers, Iron and Brass Founders, Meter and Iamp 
Manufacturers, 


190, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Respectfully intimate that they have opened these commodious and central premises with a Large and Elegant Stock of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, 


AND INVITE INSPECTION. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 








MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


























—— 
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Bexn GHAM AND DISTRICT 
GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 
[Now pond 
A FULL PORT 
of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords upon this Bill. 
Price—Single copies ls., by post ls. ld. 
es £4, 
B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 


100 copi 
London: WILLIAM 
Street, E.C. 
TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND 
GAS-FITTERS. 


EFLECTOR - LAMPS and GAS. 


LANTERNS of eve a made and 
ot in stock. FAN-LIGHTS made in all the Newest 





8s, by 
. DAVIS, 
17, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





SHALE-FIELD TO LET. 


[HE SHALE-FIELD of WEST- 
FIELD, in the co. of FIFE, containing a seam 


ber of years as may be agreed on. 
suited for decomposing the shale, will 


known for their rich gas-coal, which produces the 
a any of oil of any coal in Scotland, except 
ead, 
ny the Proprietors, J. and R. AyToun, 3, 
Fettes Row, EDINBURGH. 





DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks,and every 
description of Fire-Clay Goods. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
|}animproved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


FREDERICK RICHARDS, 
CONSULTING & GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 
WHITEHAVEN, CUMBERLAND, 








AND 
RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates made for New, 
or the Alteration of existing Gas-Works. 
Gas-Works leased, or Estimates given for the Ma- 
nufacture of Gas per Contract for a term of years. 
Manchester Office: 8, Cateaton Street. 


HAzzis and PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 

AMBLECOTE FiRE CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidecock, Esq. 

A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 

Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 
D’s, 1612, 1514, 2016, 1618. 





NB. 





of shale rich in oil, WILL BE LET for sucha num- | 
A rough coal, well | 
e let along | 
with it. It is situated on the lands of Capledrae, well 
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ro BE SOLD, a Set of 3. Purifiers, 
with Lifting Apparatus and 6-in. Connexions 
and Hydraulic Valve, all complete and in good order. 
2 Sets of 9 Condensers with Connexions and Valves. 
3 Hydraulic Valves, in good order. 
Apply to the Secretary, Reanina Gas Company. 





BIBtTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas-Works and Water-Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nexions of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 

Bankside, Seuthwark. 
Office in London, Mr. E. M. PERKINs, 78, Lombard 
Street. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


WE. W. H. BENNETT, having had | 


, considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 





say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- | 


ion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROYVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention may 
be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitous] 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliamen 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JouRNAL OF 
Gas LiGaTING, &c.] 
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GAS-BURNERS are entirely free 
from liability to Corrosion, Injury from | 
Heat, or danger of Fraction, and are un- | 
alterable in the dimensions of their Aper- | } | 
tures. Uniformity in the consumption of | 
gas is obtained by the process of manufac- 
ture, which insures that 
the burners shall be pre- 
cisely similar in pattern, 


Net Cash Price, 8s. per gross. 


For COUNTRY AGENCIES, apply to S. LEon1, 
34, St. Paul Street, New North Road, Lonpon, N. 


EDMUND SMITH, 
GRASBROOK, HAMBURG, 


would respectfully call the attention of engineers 
and managers of gas-works to his Newly Improved 
GAS-METER, patented 1862 in England, and the 
principal parts of the Continent. 

Price-lists and tenders for gas-meters, experimental 
station-meters, experimental holders, governors, puri- 
fiers, gasholders, pressure-gauges, gas and water fit- 
tings, &c., are forwarded on application. 


mia 














BURNERS. Insure a steady flame, without 
noise or waste of gas, at pressures from six-tenths to 
twenty-tenths. The illuminating power is equal to 
3 best sperm wax-lights to every foot of gas consumed, | 
Price 1s. 9d. per dozen. 

Wholesale of LAMBERT Bros., WALSALL, Manufac- 
turers of Wrought Iron Gas-Tubes, Chandeliers, &c. 


JOHN WEST, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 


Station, Experimental, and Trial Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, 
Governors, &c. 

CONSUMERS METERS OF ALL SIZES. 

Station-Meters made to order up to the largest size. 
References permitted to numerous gas companies at 
home and abroad. 

Specifications and Tenders sent on application. 








D. GRANT & CO., 
GAS=METER MANUFACTURERS 
(Stamped according to the Sale of Gas Act). 
STATION-METERS ANY SIZE, 
PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, &e. 

Price List on application. 
GAS-METER WORKS, CROSSCAUS WAY, 
EDINBURGH. 


NEWTON & BRADDOCK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
§c. §e. 
BATES STREET, GEORGE STREET, 
OLDHAM. 
List of Prices on application. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER, 
GAS ENGINEER, AND CONTRACTOR 
rOR THE 
ERECTION, IMPROVEMENT, & REPAIRS 
OF GAS-WORKS. 


RESIDENCE, OFFICE, AND WORKS, ROSE MOUNT, ELLAND, 


NEAR HALIFAX, 


Robert Dempster recommends to Gas Companies his 
DOUBLE-GROOVED FIRE-BRICK RETORTS, for 
their great durability and economy, many of them 
working for upwards of 12 years. 

Annular and other Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
and Centre-Valves, all sizes; Station-Meters, Governors, 
Photometers, Pressure-Gauges, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. 

Retort Setters and Fitters sent to all parts of the 
country. Fire-Bricks, Quarries, Covers, and Fire-Clay 
of the best quality supplied. 

R. D. suggests, on his own behalf, that, in order to 
execute the work entrusted to him with care and 
speed, orders should be sent in, in the earlier part of 


the season. 
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Testing Meters, &c. 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO’S 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


MEDALS AWARDED: INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. | 
PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 


“For Superior Construction and Sound Work-| 


Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, $.W., 
Manchester. 
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THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 
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The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors ; Rules for 
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Motes upon Passing Events. 


Tux standing reproach that everybody feels justified in making 
against engineers is, that they are ready to advocate any cause ; 
but we think that, in this case, they may be held blameless, if 
only the contradictions of the parties that sit in judgment upon 
them are taken into account. The last week has furnished a 
striking illustration of the uncertainty that must always attend 
the decisions of parliamentary committees, and would thus, to 
a great extent, justify the differences of engincers on points 
of practical detail. In the matter of the average meter in- 
dications, committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
have, indeed, arrived at somewhat opposite conclusions ; for 
the Lords have rejected the clause that the Birmingham Cor- 
poration wished to introduce for the purpose of establishing the 
system, and the Commons have inserted a clause in the Not- 
tingham Gas Bill sanctioning it in a modified form, but hedging 
it round by so many precautions against its abuse, that the 
Nottingham Gas Company accepted it gladly, and extended 
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its operation to the whole of their district, instead of limiting 
it to the borough, as proposed by the promoters. ‘‘ Who 
shall agree when doctors differ?”” Or who shall presume to 
say that professional men may not conscientiously hold different 
opinions on the same subject, according as the evidence in favour 
of one side or the other of the question strikes them. But the 
worst of the divergence of opinion that thus appears to prevail 
lies in the uncertainty which it introduces into the whole of 
the Private Bill legislation of the country ; for evidently there 
can be no security for those who would invest their money 
under so capricious a system of legislation, unless they could 
secure in some manner the choice of the tribunal before whom | 
their case was to be tried. | 
Whilst upon the subject of the private Bills for the execu- 
tion of public works, allusion may be made to the case that | 
was tried last week of Galloway v. City of London, as showing 
the jealousy with which Parliament surrounds the powers it 
confers, in order to prevent their being converted into the 
means of oppressing private rights. In this case the Cor, 
poration had scheduled Mr. Galloway’s premises in the Bill | 
they obtained for the new dead meat market they are about 
to construct on the site of Smithfield; but it was found 
that the plans definitively adopted did not actually require that 
the premises in question should be absolutely interfered with. 
The Corporation then sold the land that it had been authorized 
to buy of Mr. Galloway to the Metropolitan Railway Extension 
Company, in which it was so largely interested ; but Mr. Gal- 
loway has obtained an injunction for the purpose of preventing | | 
the transfer of his land from the purposes that it was originally | | 
intended for. It would be, indeed, monstrous if a body, of} | 
whatsoever nature, were allowed to get possession of property| 
on the pretence of its being wanted for one purpose, and then | 
be able to dispose of it for another, in which it might have a | 
direct interest. This would be, in fact, nothing more than an 
encouragement to the principle of such bodies abusing their | 
powers of expropriation, which are conferred upon them for | 
the public benefit, to their own private advantage; and, how- | 
ever Parliament may be inclined to sanction such socialistic | 
doctrines, it must be a consolation that, at any rate, the courts | | 
of law will not see them applied, if they can possibly help it. || 
By the way, the conduct of the City in disposing of the land | 
in the new street from Blackfriars to Clerkenwell would form || 











The subscription is 15s, per annum, if paid in advance during the month | the subject of many a scandal, were it only known. I t is to | 
of January, or 18s. credit, in two sums of 9s. each, in July and | be regretted that some one or other of the administrative re- | 


formers of the Corporation does not make it his business to | 
inquire into the reasons that have hitherto opposed the sale of | 
this land. 1] 

The scandals that are attached to the Private Bill legislation || 
of the Houses of Parliament do not seem, however, to be|| 
destined to cease just at present; for the row that lately took | 
place before the committee on the Belfast Improvement Bill 


| seems to revive the days of the worst periods of our history, || 


| 


and there seems to have been as much blame to be attributed || 
to the witnesses as to the chairman and members. A Mr. Reay || 
appears to have been particularly troublesome in the character of || 
the opposition that he ofered, and after having for a long time || 
occupied the time of the committee, he wound up by giving in 
a long list of names that he desired might be called as witnesses | 
on his side of the question. The committee decided not to}; 
hear them, and, upon Mr. Reay’s insisting upon his right to|| 
have them called, the committee ordered him to be silent ; and, || 
upon his refusal to obey the chairman, they simply ordered the | 
policeman A who was on duty in the corridor, to remove the | 
noisy and refractory Irishman. Now, in this case, the witness | 
was to blame, that he did not consider that the committee were | 
appointed to examine into the merits of the Bill, and therefore | 
that their time and convenience were to be consulted as much | 
as could possibly be; the action of any person who might || 
think himself aggrieved by the provisions of the Bill, would | 
not be compromised by his being bowed out of the committee- 
room in the future stages of the Bill. But the conduct of the 
chairman and the members of the committee, in forcibly ejecting 
the recalcitrant witness savoured very strongly of an abuse of || 
power which might look as though it were dictated by a desire |, 
to get rid of an opposition, had not the character of it been || 
known. Altogether, it was “‘a pretty affair as it stands,” and || 
both parties to the scandal have ingeniously contrived to put!) 
themselves into a false position that can hardly be recovered, I 
unless at the expense of the promoters of the Bill, and perhaps | 
also of the opponents thereto. 
The great move on the part of the shipping owners has | 
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only on the merits of the question, but also on the amendment 
to it proposed by Sir S. Northcote. The motion that Mr. 
Lindsay moved was to the purpose that the Government should 
give effect to the recommendation of the Tidal Harbours Com- 
mission, and should proceed to the erection of the harbours of 
refuge that he contended were required ; but Mr. Lindsay de- 
sired that these harbours should be constructed without en- 
tailing any sacrifice on the part of the proprietors of the shipping. 
Sir S. Northcote, on the contrary, thought that the shipping 


the harbours as Mr. Lindsay himself was. The House, how- 
ever, in this instance, took the view of Mr. Milner Gibson and 
the Board of Trade on the matter, and the construction of the 
harbours was rejected on the grounds of its being inexpedient 
to involve the nation in a great and uncertain expense, when 
the necessity for it was so little demonstrated. To our minds, 
the argument brought forward by Mr. Milner Gibson, that the 
majority of shipwrecks took place at the precise harbours that 
already exist on our shores, does not invalidate the necessity 
for the establishment of harbours of refuge; because the 
vessels that are caught by gales on the shore have now no 
chance but to run on to the port to which they may be con- 
signed, But there was great importance in the remark that, 
out of the number of wrecks upon the eastern shore, there was 
a large proportion that took place when the winds were blow- 
ing from the westward. This may be explained by the bad 
character, or the bad finding of the ships; the imperfect edu- 
cation or the bad conduct of the captains or the crews ; or the 
tendency of men to run unnecessary risks when they are in 
view of their homes. Neither of these causes will be touched 
by the construction of harbours of refuge ; and the only con- 
sequence of the outlay of money on these places will be, as the 
Times very properly remarked, to encourage the local trade, 
which will take place with the same class of boats that have 
given so bad a character to the coasting trade of England. 
Estimates for works to be executed in the sea are always sub- 
ject to great uncertainty; but the estimates that have been 
prepared for the harbours of refuge are so manifestly absurd, 
that we are surprised that they can have been seriously enter- 
tained by the House. It is tolerably certain that the harbours 
recommended would cost, instead of £4,000,000, much rather 
£10,000,000 ; and the House of Commons has very properly 
refused to allow itself to be compromised to that extent, solely 
for the benefit of the local shipping interest. 

The publication of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treatise on Harbours ” 
may be referred to here, in passing, as containing some infor- 
mation that would enable the unprofessional man to understand 
‘the difficulties that attend this style of construction. The 
‘author’s views on the necessity of 1 Government intervention 
jin the formation of new harbours, however, are, to our minds, 
very questionable. They are clearly inspired by the doctrines 
of those that look upon it that the Government is bound to 
assist those who will not assist themselves; as if the encou- 
ragement of the State ever did any good for the true interests 
of the commerce of any locality, or could counteract the effects 
of the supineness of the parties that are most deeply interested 
in its development ! 


Mr. Ferrand and Sir G. Grey have had some friendly dis- 





subject, and the utter helplessness with which they seem to 
view the position that they have assumed in the matter, under 
Mr. Rawlinson’s guidance. It is now nearly two months 
ago since the Sheffield catastrophe occurred, and the results of 
the investigation into the causes of it ought long since to have 
been known. The inquiry into the state of the Bradford and 
the Manchester reservoirs couid also have been terminated in 
far less time than Mr. Rawlinson has taken to draw up the 
reports upon them. The Sheffield Water-Works Company 
has come forward and candidly confessed its liability to make 
good the damage that arose from the accident; yet, whilst 
thus admitting the justice of the claims that may be made upon 
them, the directors seem to have taken every precaution to 
prevent their being made responsible, unless they had con- 
vincing proof that they had been to blame for the occurrence. 
Surely the Government inspector could have made his report 
in less time than it took these interested parties to make up 
their minds to incur the heavy outlay that they have assumed ; 
and the Government has only itself to blame if Mr. Rawlinson’s 








cussion on the subject of the Bradford and other reservoirs, | 
that indicates the anxiety that the Government feel upon the 


lately been made by Mr. Lindsay, and has been defeated, not | official duties are such that they interfere with the expression 





interest should contribute towards the expense by the payment | 
of a passing toll, but he was as much in favour of establishing | 
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of his opinion on the subject referred to him. The accounts 
that we hear of the manner in which the banks of many of the 
reservoirs formed for the water supply of the towns in the 
north, are very much calculated to inspire alarm; but this 
would not induce us to coincide with the recommendation of 
the Sheffield jury, that a stricter Government supervision was 
necessary in the cases of these works, because, if we are not 
deceived, the majority of the reservoirs were formed under the 
authority of the late, or the present Board of Health. At 
any rate, the report of Mr. Rawlinson will be looked for 
with considerable anxiety by all those who are interested in 
the class of works under investigation; and Sir G. Grey and 
Mr. Ferrand would do well did they press that gentleman to 
express some opinion on the matter. 

There has lately been published the copies “ of correspond- 
“ence between the Treasury and the British Museum, on the 
** subject of providing additional accommodation for the several 
** collections bélonging to that establishment,” that furnishes a 
further proof, were such needed, of the fixed intention of the 
Treasury to move some part, at least, of the national collec- 
tions to South Kensington. ‘he production of this corre- 
spondence is just now rather important, as it furnishes the 
explanation of the competition that Mr. Cowper has thought 
proper to invite for the erection of the Museum of Patent In- 
ventions and the Natural History Collections of the British 
Museum, that was totally uncalled for and unauthorized by the 
Houses of Parliament, which may thus find itself compromised 
to an outlay that they never contemplated. With respect to 
the Patent Museum, there is no evidence before us to enable 
us to say what amount of pressure there may have been brought 
to bear upon the heads of that department, to induce them to 
prefer a situation so far removed from the centre of business; 
but with respect to the Natural History collection, it appears 
from the correspondence that the First Commissioner of Works 
has been at work upon the keeper or superintendent in a manner 
that was, at least, disgraceful to both those authorities. The 
trustees conclude this part of the communications that have 
taken place on the subject with this observation :—‘‘ The 
“superintendent of the departments of Natural History having 
“* owned to the committee that he had been in communication 
“‘ with the First Commissioner of Works, on the subject of 
“ the proposed building at South Kensington for the accom- 
“ modation of the Natural History Collections, the committee 
“ passed a resolution that all communications relating to the 
“* government, management, buildings of the museum, ought 
“to have been made, in the first instance, to the trustees, 
“‘ through the principal librarian.” This was, in fact, to inform 
Mr. Owen that he had no business to recommend the First 
Commissioner of Works to adopt any particular course, and to 
remind him that he had been guilty of an indiscretion, that 
might be considered a gross piece of impertinence, in entering 
upon any negotiations with a view to the removal of any part 
of the collections. In the whole of the Government’s conduct 
with respect to the appropriation of the plot of land in question, 
there is, however, so much that looks like a desire to bring it 
into use, that we cannot refrain from expressing the wish that 
some independent Member of the House of Commons would 
exercise his right of asking Mr. Cowper by whose authority 
the competition in question is being held, and who will pay for 
the premiums that may be awarded in pursuance of the judg- 
ment of the arbitrators. The nation has a right to know how 
and why the funds that it contributes are to be thus spent, 
especially when the theatre of the expenditure is so strongly 
suspected of being the seat of a job, as the South Kensington 
estate has been. 

It must not be understood that, while thus attacking the 
conduct of Mr. Cowper, in inviting the competition for the 
Museum of Patents, or for the Natural History collections of 
the British Museum, we are by any means disposed to quarrel 
with the results of the competition. On the contrary, and 
granting that an unlimited expenditure is necessary for every 
public building, there appears to be every reason to be satis- 
fied with the results of this exhibition. It has rarely been our 
lot to witness a better executed, and a better designed, set of 
drawings than have been submitted on this occasion ; and there 
is this, too, to be said with respect to them, in reply to Mr. 
Seddon’s flippant remark at the Institute of British Architects, 
that they are all, with one exception, designed upon modifica- 
tions of the Italian style. The exception, moreover, is so ab- 
surd, that the bitterest enemy of the medizval style would 
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of it to the purpose of a modern building, such as this one is 
proposed to be. After having thus disposed of the Gothic 
design, we may mention that the design under the motto 
“* Dieu et mon droit” is a singularly well-drawn specimen of 
the Schinkel school ; but it is like the works of that master, 
feeble in the treatment of the masses. There are two designs 
in the Florentine style of the Renaissance, under the mottoes 
“* Josephus” and “ Delta,” which are beautifully drawn, but 
which seem to us both deficient in plan and in the grouping of 
the mass. Nearly the same criticisms may be addressed to 
the designs marked “Tis well to begin well, ’tis better to 
‘end well,” and ‘‘ Fides,” for both of these want purpose, and 
are deficient in arrangement. “‘ Spectemur agendo” is a fair 
adaptation of Byzantine detail, with a bad plan; and the de- 
signs marked “‘ A. Z.” are but indifferent. No so, however, 
are the ones marked “ Pro Rege et lege,” though gallantry 
would have, we should think, suggested the substitution of 
“* Regina” for “‘ Rege;’”’ but there is in these designs an evi- 
dent painstaking, and a great study of plan. These qualities 
are especially to be remarked in the design marked “ Ad ogni 
** ucello suo nido 2 bello,” and the elevations of the buildings 
proposed certainly entitle them to—we had almost said—the 
first place in the competition, though the details of the plan of 
“« Well to build, ’tis well to buy,” are in some respects better 
adapted to the convenient working of the establishment of the 
Natural History collection. Altogether, we think that the 
design ‘‘ Ad ogni ucello suo nido 2 bello” is the best, and we 
should not be surprised if it met with the approval of the 
judges. The qualities of good drawing are very apparent in 
the design marked “‘One more attempt to design out of the 
“beaten track,” and the design marked ‘“‘ Consilio et labore.” 
This last is a perfect specimen of the French style of finishing 
the drawings, but it is also an undisguised plagiarism of some 
of the modern buildings of Paris, with all their sins of omission 
and commission thick upon them. The designs that appear 
under the mottoes ‘Jn Dominum confido,” “ Utilitas,” 
«‘ Thorough,” ‘ Sublime moliar atrium,” “ Fortiter et fideliter,” 
** Macenas,” and ‘ Regardez,” all have some features to re- 
|commend them, but they all seem to us to be deficient in plan, 
or to be wanting in the character that should mark the building 
for which they are made. The design, ‘‘ Not well known, yet 
“« well known,” is a model of arrangement ; but it is strange 
that the author should have placed himself out of the ranks of 
the competition by the fact of not attending to the conditions 
that were laid down for it, in making the scale of his plans 
only one half that prescribed. There is great merit in this 
design for all the neglect, though. Indeed, the same thing 
may be said of many of the works that are submitted for com- 
petition ; and the only thing that we can hope for is, that the 
selected design may be allowed to be carried into effect in its 
integrity, subject of course to the alterations that experience 
may call for. We have heard that the judges appointed to 
decide upon the merits of the drawings met last week to ex- 
amine the plans and descriptions of the buildings in detail, and 
they rigorously excluded those that they considered did not 
comply with the conditions laid down for the competition. 


spect to the first prize, but they have reserved their decision 
as to the second and third. The judges seem to have entered 
upon the discharge of their duty in a becoming spirit of fair- 
ness ; it would be hard were their decision to be thwarted by 
any official favouritism, such as there seems to be too much 
reason to apprehend from the circumstances of the case. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue proceedings of the committee of the House of Lords on 
the Birmingham Gas Bills, and of the committee of the House 
of Commons on the Nottingham Gas Company’s Bill, are cal- 
culated to have great influence on all future legislation 
respecting the powers and obligations of gas companies in the 
supply of gas to public lamps. There was indeed a difference 
in the decisions of the two committees as to the justice of the 
principle of estimating the quantity of gas supplied by average 
meter indication; but the committee who assented to the 
adoption of the system did so with conditions annexed that 
greatly diminish the objections to it; and on most other ques- 
tions of regulating the supply which have been in dispute 
{between local authorities and gas companies, both committees 
were agreed. 











They are understood to have arrived at a conclusion with re- | cam & : 
} than one in every twelve lamps then supplied with gas under this Act or 


| the recited Acts, provided, however, that the company shall be at liberty, 
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hardly have desired a better illustration of the inapplicability ‘The Committee of the House of Lords on the Birmingham 





_each lamp. The committee, however, appended to the per- 


| borough of Nottingham shall be consumed by meter at the option of from 











. of the House of Commons on the Nottingham Company’s 





and Staffordshire Gas Company’s Bill, over which Lord 
Donoughmore presided, after hearing 14 witnesses on behalf of 
the Birmingham corporation in favour of estimating the sup- 
ply of gas by average meter indication, adhered to the opinion 
of the injustice of the system previously expressed by his lord- 
ship when considering the preamble of the Birmingham and 
District Gas Consumers Company’s Bill; and rejected it with- 
out calling for a single witness in opposition. The committee 


Bill, of which Sir B. W. Bridges was chairman, after hearing 
7 witnesses in favour of, and 11 against, the system, permit- 
ted the lighting authority of Nottingham to require a meter 
to be attached to every twelfth lamp, the average indication of 
such meters to be taken as the proportionate consumption of 
the whole number of lamps, the gas company being autho- 
rized, if they think fit, to attach meters to all, or to any num- 
ber, of the remaining lamps at their own cost; the average 
amount of the indications of ail the meters attached to the 
public lamps being deemed to be the amount consumed by 


mission granted to the local authority to enforce the system of 
average meter indication the conditions, that all the lamps in 
the town and district should be provided with regulators; that 
the cost of all the meters fixed by order of the lighting autho- 
rity should be paid by that body, but that they should be pro- 
vided by the gas company, who are also to provide, at their 
own cost, the regulators and burners. The only substantial 
differences between the decisions of the two committees are, 
that while in the case of Birmingham the corporation may 
provide and fix at their own expense meters of their own 
selection to every lamp, in the Nottingham case the lighting 
authority is required to pay for only one meter in every twelve 
lamps, but the company are permitted to select the kind of 
meter they prefer, and they are also to have entire control 
over the burners and regulators. Mr. Hughes’s double tap, 
without which, he stated in his evidence, average meter indi- 
cation would be of no use, was unanimously rejected by both 
committees ; and it is to be hoped we have heard the last of 
that ingenious method of diminishing the consumption of gas 
in street-lamps to the great insecurity of the public. 

There were several other points in the proceedings of both 
committees that require special notice. 
tem of average meter indication to the committee on the Not- 
tingham Bill, the counsel for the opponents put in a proviso, 
copied from the Reading Gas Act, for rendering the supply of 
gas compulsory by the average indications of one meter to 
every twelfth lamp, without any provision against the abuse of 
that system. As the case proceeded, and as the abuses to 
which that mode of measurement is liable were proved to have 
existed, the opponents of the Bill presented amended pro- 
visos in the following terms :— 

Meters for Public Lamps. 
Provided always that the gas supplied to the public lamps within the 


time to time of the Town Lighting Committee or the company, and in case 
of its being consumed by meter, the meters shall be provided by the com- 

any at the expense of the committee, but neither party shall, except as 
lasiee provided, be entitled to require that a meter be affixed to more 


if they think fit, to have a meter affixed to any additional number of lamps, 
they providing such meters and paying to the said committee the necessary 
expense of providing and adjusting the lamps, lamp-posts, and other things 
necessary for their reception and use. 

Regulations to be attached to the Public Lamps. 

In case the gas shall, under the provisions of this Act, be supplied to the 
public lamps by average meter indication, the Town Lighting Committee 
shall, for securing uniformity of consumption between the metered and the 
unmetered lamps, Ee at the request of the company, all the public 
lamps within the borough with proper regulating apparatus to the satis- 
faction of the engineer of the company, and the inspector or other officer of 
the committee, or in case of difference as shall be settled by two justices. 

The committee decided in favour of the amended proviso, 
but they subsequently gave the company the control over the 
average meter indication which regulators and choice of burn- 
ers afford ; an additional proviso being appended to the clause 
to that effect, together with the power of appeal to the justices 
in petty sessions in case of any differences arising as to the 
burners and regulators. As the clauses of the Nottingham 
Gas Bill respecting public lighting, as ultimately agreed to by 
the committee, will no doubt form a precedent often referred 
to in future gas legislation, as entitled to respect from the 
thorough manner in which the matter was discussed, we insert 
them in their amended form in ertenso. 


— 


In proposing the sys-|} 
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As to laying the Mains and Service-Pipes. : 

XV. Subject to the provisions of this Act the company shall, at their own 
expense, upon the request in writing of any lighting authority, provide, lay 
down, fix, maintain, and keep in repair, all mains necessary for the proper 
lighting of such of the streets within the said limits as are mentioned in 
such request, and provided the lamps to be supplied shall be fixed at not 
exceeding the average distance of eighty yards along the course of any main to 
be laid down by the company for conveying gas to such lamps. 
Company to supply Gas to Public Lamps on request of Lighting Authority. 

XVI. The company shall, from time to time, at the request in writing of 
any such lighting authority, supply all or any of the present public lamps 
within the said limits, or such other public lamps to be hereafter provided 
and fixed as aforesaid, with so much gas, and to be delivered at and for such 
times and periods, as the parties on whose request the supply of gas is made 
may from time to time desire. 

_ Price of Gas supplied to Public Lamps. 
XVII. The price to be charged by the company, and to be paid to them 
by the lighting authority, within the extended limits by this Act authorized, 
for all gas so supplied to or for any such public lamps, shall always be 
calculated and fixed at and according to the lowest price for the time being 
charged by the company to any private consumer in the parish or place 
within such extended limits in which such public lamps shall be situated. 
Meters for Public Lamps and Regulation Governors to be attached to the 
Public Lamps. 
XVIII. The gas supplied to the public lamps within the limits of this Act 
and the recited Acts shall be consumed by meter, at the option, from time 
to time, of the lighting authority or the company; and in case of its being 
consumed by meter, the meters shall be provided by the company, at the 
expense of the lighting authority, but neither party shall, except as herein- 
after provided, be entitled to require that a meter be affixed to more than one 
in every twelve lamps then supplied with gas under this Act or the recited 
Acts: Provided also, That the company shall be at liberty, if they think fit, to 
have a meter affixed to any additional number of lamps, they providing such 
meters, and paying to the lighting authority the additional expense of pro- 
viding and adjusting the lamps, lamp-posts and other things necessary for 
their reception and use: Provided always, That if the gas shall, under the 
provisions of this Act, be supplied to the public lamps by average meter indi- 
cation, the company shall, for securing uniformity of consumption between 
the metered and the unmetered lamps, from time to time, provide the public 
lamps under the control of the lighting authority with proper regulating 
apparatus and burners to the satisfaction of the lighting authority, or, in 
case of difference, as from time to time shall be settled by the justices in 
petty sessions assembled. 
_ Average t of Indi to be di t consumed. 

XIX. The average amount of the indications of all the meters attached to 
the public lamps under the control of any lighting authority shall be deemed 
to be the amount consumed by each such lamp. 
_ _ Gas to be supplied to Public Lamps without obstruction. 
XX. The gas — to any such public lamp shall be permitted to pass 
unrestricted to and from such regulating apparatus for the whole of the 
period during which any such public lamp shall be lighted. 


The point conceded to the gas company by the 17th 
clause is one for which we have often contended—viz., 
that the price charged by the company for any gas supplied to 
the public lamps should be calculated and fixed according to 
the lowest price charged by the company to any private con- 
sumer. It is important to have that point conceded after so 
| strong an opposition, and we trust that Mr. Hughes’s conten- 

tion for 25 per cent. discount on all gas supplied to public 
| lamps will take its departure henceforth to the limbo for ab- 
| surdities, in company with his double-tap adjustment by means 
of a pressure-gauge during daylight. The fixing of the dis- 
| tance of lamps throughout the limits supplied by the company 
/at not less than 80 yards apart is also a point of importance as 
|@ precedent in country districts. Some additional clauses had 
| been prepared for the further protection of the company, but, 
|as the committee were already wearied with their prolonged 
‘sitting, those clauses were not pressed; and many of Mr. 
ben guna 64 model clauses—proposed to be inserted in a Bill 
that contains only 25—were for the same reason withdrawn. 
| The committee hdd, at a previous stage of the discussion, re- 
fused to unsettle the legislation of 1853 and 1858, with regard 
he the price, quality, and purity of the gas supplied by the 
| Nottingham Gas Company ; and the present Bill, therefore, 
|contains no clauses referring to those questions. The corpo- 
|ration fought hard in the committee to prevent the extension 
| of the company's district beyond its present boundaries, but 
they were unsuccessful ; and the provisions of the Bill are ex- 
tended to the whole district now lighted, and to be hereafter 
lighted by the Nottingham Gas Company. The only result of 
the costly opposition to this company’s Bill has, in effect, been 
the modification of the system of gas supply to the public 
lamps provided by the foregoing clauses. The gas company 
obtain a large increase of district, comprising a population of 
30,000, which they have power to supply with gas at a dif- 
ferential rate of 1s. per 1000 feet above the price charged in 
the town of Nottingham. It has, indeed, been alleged that 


tei a 








this differential rate is insufficient to cover the extra expense 
of distribution over so extensive a district; but, when it is 
borne in mind that the company can raise all its new capital at 
4} per cent. interest, and that £20,000 expended on mains 


be sufficient to secure the maximum dividend, and that quan- 
tity of gas would be but a small amount of consumption for a 
population of 30,000. 

Mr. Rogers, the clerk of the Reading Local Board, took a 
most active part in conducting the opposition to the two bills 
in both committees ; and he availed himself of the opportunity to 
reiterate his assertions that the statements which have appeared 
from time to time in our columns, respecting the working of the 
average meter system at Reading, were not true. It is satis- 
factory to be able to confirm our statements by the evidence 
of Mr. Strachan, the manager of the gas-works at Reading, 
which fully justifies all that we said on the subject, with the 
exception as to the time at which the whole of the meters were 
removed from the lamps. The variations in the registrations 
of the 35 meters originally fixed, from the 21st of May to the 
30th of June, after the system was introduced and “ every- 
“‘ thing had been set square by Mr. Hughes,” ranged from 
175 to 1500 feet. At the end of June only 18 meters con- 
tinued to register, the other 17 having been condemned, and 
from July 1 to October 1 the variations of the remaining meters 
ranged from 105 to 1550 feet, or more than during the month 
of June; and after the last adjustment, at the commencement 
of the present year, the hourly consumption of gas varied from 1 
to 6 or 7 feet perlamp. The evidence of the manager of the gas- 
works showed that the variations in the registrations exceeded 
our statements of them at the time, and the bold assertions of 
Mr. Rogers, that the ‘‘ system has worked perfectly satisfac- 
*« torily,”” and that ‘‘ no complaints had been made,” were con- 
tradicted by himself in other parts of his evidence, wherein he 
said that the use of the meters was suspended during the 
months from October to December last; that the Local Board 
entered into a treaty with the gas company, having for its 
object to discontinue the average meter system altogether ; 
and that not till after they disagreed as to the terms were the 
meters again fixed to the lamps. These and other discrepancies 
in the evidence of Mr. Rogers show that he must entertain a 
very different notion of what constitutes the satisfactory work- 
ing of any system from that generally accepted, and his asser- 
tion that the meters never varied so much as from | foot to 
6 feet proves, to put the most lenient construction on it, that 
his memory of recorded facts must be very defective. We 
fear, however, that the reckless and unscrupulous manner in 
which Mr. Rogers abuses his official position to endeavour to 
conceal the failure of the average meter system at Reading is 
too palpable to be successfully denied, and we must leave his 
conduct to be appreciated by those whose servant he is—or 
ought to be. 
In the committee on the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas 
Company’s Bill, notwithstanding the somewhat formidable 
array of clauses which its opponents had prepared under the 
guidance of the Towns Protection Agency, the contest was 
ultimately brought within narrow limits. The average meter 
system having been rejected, on the ground that no sufficient 
evidence had been adduced in its favour to justify its being 
forced by Statute on an unwilling company, the points in dis- 
pute on which the struggle was continued were, virtually, 
the standard of illuminating power, the discontinuance of 
notice previous to testing, and the proposed introduction into 
the Bill of the clauses of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, as 
to the purity of the gas, and the form in which the yearly 
accounts should be rendered. The standard of illuminating 
power fixed by the company’s last Act was only 10 candles; 
but it was proved that the quality of the gas actually supplied 
by them has been equal to 16 candles. The committee, under 
the direction of Lord Redesdale, proposed to raise the mini- 
mum to 14 candles; whereupon the question arose, what kind 
of burner should be employed to test the illuminating power. 
On this point the committee were evidently much perplexed 
by the contradictory evidence. It was very fairly contended 
by the gas company that they should be permitted to use such 
a burner as would best effect the complete combustion of the 
gas, without which its actual illuminating power could not be 
ascertained. The opponents of the Bill, on the other hand, 
asserted that, practically, the illuminating power of the gas 
was the light it gave as commonly consumed; and that the 
burner for testing the gas should be similar to those in 
general use. The committee ultimately determined not to 
permit the company to select the burner, but to define its con- 
struction and dimensions in the Bill, and for that purpose they 
selected a burner not quite equal to that of Sugg’s steatite, but 





will supply the whole, on which sum a profit of £900 will pay 
the interest, a consumption of 18 million feet per annnm would 








one which was stated to give results about 8 per cent. better 
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than the burner proposed by Mr. Hughes. The question of | 
discontinuing the customary notice to the company before the 
gas is tested by the person appointed by the local authority, 
was decided against the opponents of the Bill. To the evi- 
dence given in support of that proposition we refer with con- 
‘siderable pain; especially to the evidence of two gentlemen | 
_who periodically offer their services to gas companies in our 
| advertising columns. It is not the first time that Mr. Hedley 
has accused a gas company of wilfully altering the quality of 
the gas on receiving notice of the intention to test it; but his 
imputation of dishonesty to gas companies in general exhibits 
‘a recklessness of unfounded assertion that we could not have 
| anticipated, and it is not, we conceive, calculated to increase 
ithe number of his clients. As to Mr. Stevenson, and his | 
| Herculean feat of discharging a bed of 7 retorts and charging 
‘them again with cannel in 3 minutes, we may safely leave 
him in the hands of Lord Donoughmore, who extracted from 
him the admission that in a large gas-work, like that at West 
Bromwich, the cost of executing such a fraud, were it possible 
to be done in the time, would exceed the penalty proposed for 
deficiency in illuminating power. 
‘dispute were conceded by the committee to the opponents of | 
the Bill with some modification. They adopted the purity | 
clause of the Metropolis Gas Act, but they restricted the 

|method of detecting the quantity of sulphur to the process 








practised by Dr. Letheby, so as to exclude any more rigorous | 


|mode of analysis which the progress of scientific knowledge 
imay discover. With regard to the accounts of the company, 
| the committee required that they should be published in the 
|form adopted by the Chartered Gas Company, in compliance 
| with the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act. The corpora- 
tion failed in their attempt to obtain power to light and 
extinguish the public lamps, and this duty is undertaken by 
the company in consideration of a charge of 13s. per lamp 
per annum. 

Now that these contests are ended, we may well ask, do the 
results obtained justify the expenditure of £20,000? for that 
sum, we have reason to believe, isa moderate estimate of their 
costs. The gas companies will, of course, take their own costs 
primarily out of their reserve-funds (which amount in one case 
to £44,000, and in the other to £32,000), but the money 
wil] ultimately come out of the pockets of the consumers of 
gas; and the costs of the opponents of the Bills must be paid 
from the rates levied for lighting Birmingham and Notting- 
ham. The directing hand of the Towns Protection Agency 
was plainly visible throughout both contests. The same 
counsel, the same agents, the same witnesses, were alike con- 
cerned in both, indicating an “organization of municipal 
“ authorities,” “ with a view to a combination of their influence 
“* for the purpose of parliamentary action in relation to general 
“ and local legislation.” Such is the proposed object of the 
Towns Protection Agency ; and if the object is to be accom- 
plished by a reckless expenditure of the ratepayers money for 
the benefit of the legal and other professional gentlemen who 
almost exclusively profit by it, the sooner the ratepayers look 
into the matter, and put a stop to such abuse of the power 
granted to raise money by rates, the better will it be for their 
interests. Had not the Birmingham and Staffordshire and the 
Nottingham Gas Companies possessed sufficient funds to with- 
stand such a combined attack, they would have been compelled 
ito submit to the exactions which were attempted to be imposed 
on them ; but fortunately they have been able manfully to de- 
fend themselves from the assaults of selfish speculators on the 
credulity of local authorities, and have succeeded in gaining 
the objects for which they applied to Parliament, with such 
limitations only as serve to define more specifically their powers 
and their obligations, without restricting the independence of 
their actions. 

We are compelled, by the press of other matters, to defer 
until our next publication the reports of the proceedings of the 
committee on the Bills of the Independent and of the Phoenix 
Gas Companies. The committee have inserted in the Inde- 
pendent Company’s Bill the following clause for the protection 
of the sewers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in lieu of 
the clause having the same object in the Lea Bridge Bill, of 
which we published a copy on the 5th ult. A similar clause 
sy in all probability, be inserted in the Phcenix Company’s 

ill :— 
To protection of Sewers of Metropolitan and other Boards. 


Where any of the new works to be done under or by virtue of this Act 
shall or may pass over, under, or by the side of, so as to interfere with any 
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control of the Metropolitan Board of Works, or of any vestry or district 


| any Act or Acts amending the same, or extending the powers thereof, or 
| with any sewers or works to be made or executed by the said boards or 


| fourteen days previous notice in writing of their intention to commence the 


| teen days after service of the said plans, sections, and particulars as afore- | | 


| boards or vestries respectively may deem necessary for the proper protec- 
| hereinbefore referred to, by or by reason of the said intended works, or any 


| board, and vestry respectively against all and every the expense to be 


The two other points in | 





sewer, drain, watercourse, defence, or work under the jurisdiction or 








board constituted under the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, or 


vestry or either of them, or shall or may in any way atfect the sewerage or 
drainage of the districts under their or either of their control, the company | | 
shall not commence such work until they shall have given to the said 
Metropolitan Board, or to the district board or vestry as the case may be, 


same, by leaving such notice at the principal office of such board or vestry, 
as the case may be, for the time being, with a plan and section showing the 
course and inclination thereof, and other necessary particulars relating 
thereto, and until such board or vestry respectively shall have signified 
their approval of the same, unless such board or vestry,.as the case may be, 
do not signify their approval, disapproval, or other directions, within four- 





said; and the company shall comply with and conform to all orders, 
directions, and regulations of the said Metropolitan Board, and of the || 
respective boards or vestries, in the execution of the said works, and shall | | 
provide by new, altered, or substituted works in such manner as such 


tion of and for preventing injury or impedi.nent to the sewers and works 
part thereof, and shall save harmless the said Metropolitan Board, district 


occasioned thereby; and all such works shall be done by or under the 
direction, superintendence, and control of the engineer, or other officer or 
officers, of the said Metropolitan Board, district board, or vestry, as the case 
may be, at the costs, charges, and expenses in all respects of the company; 
and all costs, charges, and expenses which the said Metropolitan Board, | 
or any district board or vestry may be put to by reason of the works of the 
company, whether in the execution of works, the preparation or examina~ 
tion of plans or designs, superintendence, or otherwise, shal! be paid to such 
boards or vestry by the company on demand; and when any new, altered, 
or substituted works as aforesaid, or any works or defence connected there- 

with, shall be completed by or at the costs, charges, or expenses of the com- 

pany, under the provisions of this Act, the same shall thereafter be as fully | 
and completely under the direction, jurisdiction, and control of the said | 
Metropolitan Board, district boards, and vestry respectively, as the case may | 
be, any sewers or works now or hereafter may be and nothing in this Act shall | 
extend to, prejudice, diminish, alter, or take away any of the rights, powers, | 
or authorities vested or to be vested in the said Metropolitan Board, district | 
boards, and vestries, or any or either of them, or of their successors, but all | 
such rights, powers, and authorities shall be as valid and effectual as if this 

Act had not been passed: Provided that no renewal or alteration other than 
a change of site of existing works shall be deemed new works under this 
Act; and if the company shal! complain of any withholding of consent on 
the part of any one of the said boards or vestry, or of any orders and 
directions and regulations, or of any charges sought to be imposed by any 
such board or vestry upon the company in the execution of any such works, | 
it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the | 
Home Department for the time being to determine every such difference, | 
and by order under his hand to authorize the works and the manner of 
executing the same as he shall think fit; and after the date of the application 
by the company to the said Secretary of State no penalty shall be incurred 
by any default of the company, so far as it is occasioned by such matter 
only. | 
We are also reluctantly compelled, from waat of space, to 
defer the publication of important communications from Mr. 
William King on Erdmann’s “ gas-prover,” and from Professor 
Anderson of Queen’s College, Birmingham, on the chemical 
composition of coal gas. The continuation of the report of the 
trial of Young v. Fernie stands over for the same cause. 

Great and well-founded complaints have been made this 
Session of Parliament of the difficulty of securing the attend- 
ance in committee-rooms of the counsel retained on behalf of 
parties who are promoting or opposing Bills. Though three 
counsel were retained in the case of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Company and as many in that of the Notting- 
ham Company, it sometimes happened that not one was present | | 
during the proceedings, which, in their absence, were con- | 
ducted either by the parliamentary agent or by the attorney || 
in the case. In ordinary business transactions, when a man || 
undertakes to do a specified work and he fails to do it, he) 
may be compelled to make compensation for injury caused by| 
his neglect ; and it would be thought the height of impudence 
if, after having failed to fulfil his engagement, he should claim 
to be paid for work he had not done; or, if paid beforehand, 
he would be stigmatized as dishonest if he did not return the 
money. It appears, however, from the common practice of 
counsel, that the honourable profession of a barrister is so 
exalted above other trades and professions that those who 
have been called to the bar cannot be expected to adhere to 
the rules of common honesty. It is time, however, that such 
practice should be reformed, and be brought within the scope 
of plain sense and fair dealing. Meanwhile, there are plenty 
of able men at the common law bar who would gladly accept 
briefs, and engage to attend to the business they undertake ; 
nor is there, we believe, any rule of etiquette which prevents 
them from practising in parliamentary committees. On the 
other hand, the services of some counsel who now practise in 
committee-rooms might be advantageously transferred to the 
Old Bailey, where their peculiar talents would have a wider 
field for exercise than they now enjoy among their educated 
brethren in parliamentary committees. 

In consequence of the accidental omission of a paragraph, 
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and the occurrence of several errors, in the algebraical formulz 
of M. Arson’s paper ‘‘On the Flow of Gas through Long Pipes” 
—a translation of which we published in our issues of Oct. 20 
and Nov. 3 and 17 of last year—we have, at the suggestion 
of several subscribers, caused the whole to be reprinted ; and 
any subscriber will have a copy transmitted to him on remit- 
ting a penny stamp to cover the postage. 


Correspondence. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Srr,—Mr. Samuel Hughes, C.E., is stated to have given evi- 
dence before the committee of the House of Commons on the 
“ Nottingham Gas Bill” that (amongst other places vs Me 
average meter system had been adopted at Weston-super-Mare.” 
Now, instead of this being the case, no arrangement whatever has 
been made as to the supply of gas to the public lamps, and cer- 
tainly, after the advice the company have obtained, and after—to 
use the words of Mr.: Spice—the “ wretched failure” of that sys- 
tem, the company are decidedly against adopting it; especially as 
we are free and unshackled by our Acts of Parliament, which 
simply provide—in reference to the supply of gas to the public 
lamps—‘“ the company shall afford such supply at a price not ex- 
ceeding the lowest price charged by the company to their private 
consumers,” but at the same time leave us free to supply the same 
either by meter or by contract. 

I hope that this may be in time to be noticed in your next pub- 
lication, but it was only this evening that the above met my notice. 
JoHuNn PANEs, 

Accountant to the Weston-super-Mare Gaslight Company. 





| 2, Southbourne Terrace, Weston-super-Mare, 


April 30, 1864. 








Register of Pew Patents. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


958.—JosErH ALrrED Nicuotson, of Gracechurch Street, in the City of 
London, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closet apparatus.’ 
April 16, 1864, 

961.—Watrer Payton, of Bedford Place, Commercial Road, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gun-maker, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for mea- 
suring water or other liquids.” April 16, 1864, 

990,— ALEXANDER CoLvin Fraser, of Loughborough, in the co. of Lei- 
cester, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas.” 
April 20, 1864. 

1019.—James Epwarp Dvycx, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in distilling and purifying 
petroleum oils, and other hydrocarbons, and in apparatus employed 
therein.” April 22, 1864. 

1021.—James Epwarp Dvycx, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘ Improvements in treating petroleum and 
other hydrocarbon oils, and fats or fatty bodies,” April 22, 1864. 

1022.—ALrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for “‘ An improved construction of 
rotary engine, applicable for forcing air or water or applying power.” 
A communication. April 22, 1864. 

1026.—Tuomas Pure Trecaskis, of Stratford, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, for “ Improved apparatus for raising and forcing fluids.” April 23, 
1864. 

1045.—Grorce Hasrttinz, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for ‘‘ Improvements in rotary 
pumps.” A communication. April 26, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


354.—Wiruiam Hawruory, of the borongh and co. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, engineer, for “ Improvements in joints for pipes, tubes, and hollow 
vessels.” Feb. 10, 1864, 

801.—James GrorcE Beckton, of Whitby, in the co. of York, C.E., 
for ‘ Improvements in engines or machinery for forcing, blowing, or ex- 
hausting air, and other gaseous fluids.” March 31, 1864. 

831.—Turopore Ricuarp, of Dusseldorf, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in apparaius for warming and ventilating.” April 2, 
1864, 

835.—Tuomas Brices, jun., of the city of Manchester, canvas manufac- 
turer, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus to be used for pumping water out 
of mines and other places.’ A communication. April 4, 1864. 

879.—Joun Lasceuezs, of Slingsby, in the co. of York, gentleman, for 
‘* Improvements in regulating the flow and surface-level of water from 
reservoirs or other receptacles,’ April 8, 1864. 

889.—ALEXANDER Ronee, of the firm of Rodger, Best, and Co., of 
Liverpool, for ‘‘ Improvements in rotatory pumps.’’ A communication. 
April 8, 1864. 

923.-—Wittiam Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for ‘* Improvements in the construction of the joints or 
connexions and stop-cocks for water, gas, and other pipes.” A communi- 
cation. April 12, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
3136.—Tuomas Crayton, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in generators for making gas from 
volatile fluids.” Dec. 12, 1863. 
3162.—Vicror Dr Srars, B.A., living at 1a, Florence Street, Upper 

















Street, Islington, for “ Improvements in steam apparatus for raising 
and forcing water, applicable to steam navigation and water-works in 
general.” Dec. 15, 1863. 

3180.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., and Henry Dunpas Guoac, of Pall Mall, in the co, 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for “ Improvements in the construction of 
rotary pumps.” Dec. 16, 1863. 

3200.—Joun Macartny, late of 83, Claremont Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York, U.8.A., but at present residing at 32, Argyle Street, King’s 
Cross, in the co. of Middlesex, for “Improvements in taps, cocks, or 
Saucets.’ A communication. Dec. 19, 1863. 

33.—Josuva Kipp, of Cannon Row, Westminster, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, engineer, for “ Improvements in supplying and regulating any re- 
quired liquid used in the process of generating gas or steam, or for the 
carburating of gas, for supplying and regulating the water to gas-meters, 
and oil for lubrication, and in apparatus connected therewith.” Jan. 5, 
1864. . 

386.—ANDREW STEINMETZ, barrister-at-law, Leicester, Leicestershire, 
for “ Improving and intensifying the light of horizontal gas-burners, and 
Surnishing the same with globes.” Feb. 15, 1864, 

653.—Epmunp Batter, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manager 
of works, for “‘ Improvements in gaseliers of the kind commonly called 
‘ water-slide gaseliers.’’? March 15, 1864. 

746.—Samuet Bark, of Cranford Street, Smethwick, in the co. of Staf- 
ford, gas-fitter, Tuomas Arrwoop, of Windmill Lane, Smethwick, 
aforesaid, engineer, and James Davin Rosrnson, of Talbot Street, 
Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, file smith, for ‘ Certain improve- 
ments in slides for gaseliers, as also in the means of regulating or stopping 
the flow of gas, parts of which improvements are also applicable to chande- 
biers, where oil, camphine, or other inflammable liquids are used for illu- 
mination.” March 24, 1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
897.—Witt1am Epwarp Newton, “ Improvements in pressure-gauges.”’ 
A communication. April 11, 1861. 
979.—James Pincupeck, “ Improvements in wet gas-meters.’” April 20, 
1861, 


Parltamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Aprit 18, 1864 
The Utverstron Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 
The Krneston-uron-THames Gas Bill was returned from the Com- 
mons, with the amendment agreed to. 
The Dover Gas Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 











TuEspAy, APRIL 19. 

The Sauissury Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, read a first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The SourHWARK AND VAUXHALL WaTER Bill was returned from the 
Commons, with the amendment agreed to. 

The Nortu Kent anp Kenr Water Bill was read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 

The TunsBrinpGre WE ts Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The Ipswicn Gas Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 





THursDAy, APRIL 21. 

The INDEPENDENT Gas, the NorrH Surrey Disrricr Gas, the WHITE- 
HAVEN WATER, the Furness GAs AND WaTeErR, the Puanrx Gas, and 
the AsHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALYBRIDGE WATER Bills were referred 
to a Select Committee, consisting of the Earl of Bandon, the Earl of Ducie, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Rollo, and Lord Monteagle (chairman); who 
will sit on Monday, April 25, at eleven o’clock. 


Fripay, Apri 22. 

The Ponrypripp WarTeErR and the Wuirsy WareR Bills were brought 
from the Commons, read a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The HunTINGDON AND GODMANCHESTER Gas Bill was reported, with an 
amendment. 

The Utverston Gas Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent to the 
Commons. ; 

The Norru Surrey District Gas Bill.—The Chairman of Committees 
informed the House that it is not the intention of the promoters to proceed 
further with the Bill during the present Session. 


Monpay, Aprit 25. eh 

A Petition was deposited against the Srockport District Water Bili, 
from the Chorley Local Board. 

The Hertrorp Gas Bill and the NewcasTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATEs- 
HEAD Gas Bill were brought from the Commons, read a first time, and 
referred to the Examiners. . 

The Dover Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, with the amend- 
ments agreed to. 3 

The HAsLinGpEN and RAWTENSTALL WATER Bill was read a second time, 
and committed. . 

The INDEPENDENT Gas Bill.—The Earl of Carnarvon was appointed 
chairman of the Select Committee on this Bill in the place of Lord 
Monteagle. 


Tuespay, APRIL 26. 
The Irswicn Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, with the amend- 
ments agreed to. = a 
The Hunrinapon AND GoDMANCHESTER Gas Bill was read a third time, 
with the amendment, passed, and sent to the Commons. 


THurspay, APRIL 28. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent:—The FoLKEsTONE 
Water; Mattock Bato Warer; CHERTSEY GaAs; KINGSTON-UPON- 
Tuames Gas; SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER; TuNBRIDGE WELLS 
Gas; Dover Gas; and the Ipswicu Gas. 
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The Wrexuam Warer Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

Petitions were deposited against the Sourn STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bill, 
from the Local Board of Health of Oldbury and Smethwick; West Brom- 
wich Improvement Commissioners; and Newton John Lane, Esq. 


Fripay, Aprin 29. 

A Petition was deposited against the Sourm Srarrorpsuire WATER Bill, 
from John Newton Lane, Esq., and others. 

The Norra CHEsHireE Water Bill was brought from the Commons, read 
a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The WaIredAVEN Water, the Furness Gas AND Water, and the 
INDEPENDENT Gas Bills were reported from the Select Committee, with 
amendments. 

The Sauisgury Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The Hastincpen AND RAWTENSTALL WATER Bill was referred to a 
| Select Committee, consisting of the Earl of Stradbroke (chairman), the 
Earl of Yarborough, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Digby, and Lord Dartrey, 
who will sit on Tuesday, May 3, at eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Apru. 18, 1864. 
|} The Sovuruwark AND VAUXHALL WATER Bill.—The Lords amendment 
was agreed to. 
The SauisBury Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
The Pontypripp WarTeR and the Wuirsy WATER Bills, as amended, 
were considered, amendments made, and ordered to be read a third time. 
The Ciayron, ALLERTON, AND THOoRNroN Gas and the DrocuepA 
Warer Bills were read a second time, and committed. 


Tuespay, Aprit 19. ; 
The SourH StarrorpsHIRE WarTer Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 
The Hertrorp Gas and the NewcasTLe-uPpoNn-TyNg AND GATESHEAD 
Gas Bills, as amended, were considered, and ordered to be read a third time. 





Tuurspay, Aprit 21. 
The Ponrypripp WaTeEr and the Wuirey WATER Bills were read a 
third time, and passed. 


Fripay, ApRit 22. 
The Dover Gas Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to 
The Hexrtrorp Gas ; and the NewcAsTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
Gas Bills were read a third time, and passed. 
The Nortu Kent anp Kent Warer Bill was read a first time, and 
referred to the Examiners. . 





Monpay, Aprix 26. 

The Irswicu Gas Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 

The Norrn Cugsuire Warer Bill, as amended, was considered, five 
clauses added, amendments made, and the Bill ordered to be read a third 
time. 

The Beprorp Gas and the Srroup Gas Bills were read a second time, 
and committed. 

PerRoLEuM-Works.—A petition was presented from G. Weller, praying 
for more stringent regulation of petroleum-works; and appointment of 
Government-Inspector of Nuisances. 

SewaGE or Towns—A petition was presented from the ward of Far- 
ringdon Without, praying for a Select Committee to inquire into the subject. 


Tuespay, Arrin 26. 
The Utverston Gas Bill was read a first time, and referred to the 
Examiners. 


WepNEspAy, APRIL 27. 
The Norrineuam Gas Bill was reported. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 

(Before the Earl of Donoveumore, Chairman; Lord Feversuam, Lord 
DELAMERE, the Earl of ENNISKILLEN, and Lord Sonvrs.) 
BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS BILL. 

(Continued from page 266.) 

EDNESDAY, APRIL 27. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed 2 hope that the delay which had necessarily 
arisen through his illness had not been a cause of much inconvenience. 
Mr. Denison said he was glad to see the noble lord so far restored to 
health as to be able to resume his seat. He reminded the committee that, 
at the time of their adjournment, the question of the supply of gas to the 
public lamps, upon the system of average meter indication, was under dis- 
cussion. During the interval, this question had been largely discussed in a 
committee of the House of Commons sitting upon the Nottingham Gas Bill, 
and no doubt their lordships would be curious to know the result. He 
would briefly state that, after hearing evidence on both sides, the Commons 
committee had resolved to establish the system in Nottingham. Their lord- 
ships, at the last sitting, expressed their opinion that average meter indica- 
tion was evidently favourable for the local boards and other authorities having 
the lighting of the public lamps, and they desired that evidence should now 
be given of the estimation in which that system was held by the companies 
supplying gas. He, therefore, proposed at once to submit evidence to that 
effect. 

Mr. James Knowles, examined by Mr. Dentson. 
I am the town-clerk of Bolton. The average meter system has been at 
work there since July or August, 1862. It was adopted at the suggestion of 
the gas company. Previously there had been great dissatisfaction, and the 
gas company proposed this as a means of conciliation. After some discussion 
the proportion of 1 in 12 was adopted. Since its adoption no disputes of 
any consequence have arisen. Both parties have been perfectly satisfied. 
ross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: Had any complaints been made, I think I 
should have heard of them. 
Re-examined by Mr. Denison: I believe that gas companies generally 
act together, and are not prone to giving evidence against one another. 
By the CommitreE: While the company charge the private consumers for 
their meters, the public lamps are supplied gratuitously. 
Mr. John Bury, examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am the superintendent of the lamplighters office in Bolton, and have the 
control of the lighting there. ‘The gas company provide the burners, taps, 
and oo connected with the lamps; but the pillars and lamps are 
ours, e use the system of the double regulating-tap, and have found it to 
act uncommonly well. We have 1752 lamps. We have used the lighting- 











rod for 2 years, and have found great advantages arising from it. It cost the 
corporation £800 to introduce the average meter system, and took them 12 
months to prepare themselves for it. We pay the companies 1s. 6d. per 
annum for the use of their fittings, and Is. 6d. for the upright pipe in the 
pillar, and the 2 taps and the burner. The compary supply everything, and 
we touch nothing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lroyp: The £800 was spent in pillars, lanterns, 
and refits. If any light is defective, we readjust it in the night by myself 
and another party belonging to the gas company. The Bolton Gas Company 
was established in 1820. A great deal of our satisfaction at the average 
meter system is due to our having the lighting and extinguishing of the 
lamps, because before we had that power the gas company constantly com- 
plained that the corporation were burning more gas than they paid for, and 
the corporation said they paid for more than they got. Since the change all 
this has ceased. A meter to every lamp is quite unnecessary. The metered 
lamps do vary; wet meters—more so than dry ones. Though there is a 
difference in the registration, the flames seem to be pretty nearly equal. In 
my meter-reading, 33 registered exactly alike—300 feet ; 6 registered 320 feet ; 
9, 290 feet ; 9,280 feet; and 7 that registered 310 feet. They varied 12} per 
cent., which is very small. One part of the town of Bolton rises to about 
100 feet above the works. We permitted the company to fix the meters to 
any of the lamps they chose. ‘They were dry meters, and I tested every 
one used. 

Mr. William North, examined by Mr. Denson. 

Iam the manager of the gas-works at Bromsgrove, where the average 
meter system has been adopted since January, 1862. The company, who are 
not under the Gas Clauses Act, suggested it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: We have no parliamentary powers to 
break up the streets, and depend upon the consent of the commissioners for 
that purpose. We supply 66 lamps, which are extended over about a mile 
and a quarter. We adopted the double cock system, The lamps are adjusted 
by the eye at the recurrence of each season. ‘The commissioners light them. 
We receive 6s. per 1000 feet. I believe we are getting less than we were 
before this system was introduced. Our contract was for 5 feet an hour, and 
I am satisfied that we were giving more than that, 

Mr. Reuben Guin, examined by Mr. Curry. 

I am the acting manager to the Improvement Commissioners at St. Ives, 
in Huntingdonshire, where we have had the average meter system in ope- 
ration since May, 1859. The commissioners light and extinguish the lamps. 
The system has proved satisfactory to both parties. We have 6 metered 
lamps, which is at the rate of lin 12. We only light from the lst of Sep- 
tember to the lst of May. I think the average time the lamps burn would 
be about 8 hours per night. The contractor who supplies the gas is 
satisfied ; it was at his suggestion that this system was adopted. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lioxp: Tze expense previously was about 50s. 
per lamp for everything. Mr. Bower, who is the owner of the gas-works 
now, purchased them of the commissioners. On the first day of every calen- 
dar month, the contractor or his agent, and the commissioners servant, go 
round to examine the registration of the lamps. As to the adjustment, 
both parties would be cognizant of any change about to be made. 

By the Commirree: The contractor and the commissioners jointly paid 
for the meters. 

Mr. Edward Appleton, examined by Mr. Currry. 

Iam surveyor to the local board at Torquay, and have been so for i0 years. 
The Torquay Gas Act of 1860, which makes the average meter system com- 
pulsory, did not introduce it; it had been in operation since 1861. There 
has not been a single dispute. The average is1 in 12. The local board have 
the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps. We examine the meters to 
ascertain the consumption once a quarter. We use the regulator partially ; 
we do not use the double cock. The average meter system is in use at Brix- 
ham, about 7 miles from Torquay, which is lighted by a private gas 
company, the local board having the governing of tie lamps. It is perfectly 
satisfactory to both parties. ‘‘he proposal emanated from the company ; 
indeed, the company said they onal not supply on any other terms except 
the average meter system; and the local board consented. The average 
there is 1 in 7. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lroyp: The only alteration made during the 13 
— that this system has been in operation is the substitution of a lava 

urner for a metal one, which is merely an experiment and has not been 
determined on yet. We have not adopted either the double cock or the 
lighting-rod. Ido not know that the commissioners think that, although 
they are paying pretty much the same as they did formerly, there is less gas 
burnt. The meters vary to the extent of 10 or 12 per cent.—the higher the 
altitude the greater the consumption. They are not burning the same quan- 
tity ; and it is because of that that we are introducing the governor at Tor- 
quay. We have 321 lamps, aud 26 is the actual number metered. The 
local board supply all the burners, fittings, and everything. We have oc:a- 
sionally found a meter to cease registering and sometimes to over-register ; 
in those cases, we cast them out. We strike an average of the metered 
lamps and reckon them all upon that. We use either wet or dry meters, 
and most of them are fixed underground. We propose to fix them in the 
lamp-posts in future. 

Re-examined by Mr, Currry: Faulty meters were very rare. They get 
out of order, the same as in the case of private consumers. We have had no 
difficulty in placing the metered lamps iu the proper situations. With 
reference to the adjustment of the lamps and the lights, there was a reason- 
able watching on both parts. 


Mr. Alfred Byard Shepherd, examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am the acting director of the gas company at Torquay. J am also chair- 
man of the local board there, and 1 have not heard of any serious complaints, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ltovp: We have lowered our price as the con- 
sumers increased. Our last reduction took place about 2 years ago. All our 
customers pay the same price per 1000. I learn from the Torquay directory 
that previous to the introduction of the average meter system there were 
many difficulties. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuirry: Since I have been a director we have not 
had any disputes. I think the price should be lowered according to the 
quantity any individual may consume. 

By the Committee: By our Act the limits are described as the parishes 
of Tormoham, St. Mary Church, and Lockington, in Devonshire; St. Mary 
Church and Lockington are out of the district of the local board. An Act 








was passed in 1854 to provide the lamps in St. Mary Church, with a met+r 
to every 10 lamps. The company which obtained that Act sought to p.- 
chase our old works, but as the money was not forthcoming on a stated « .) 
the Act did not come into operation. 
Mr. George Anderson, examined by Mr. Currry. | 

I am engineer to several gas companies. I should adopt the averay 
meter system if I were wanted to. 

By the Commirres: I practise in London, and I lease the Dover end | 
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Waterford Gas-Works, and two or three others in Ireland. I manufacture 
the cay the War Department at Aldershot Camp and at Netley Hospital. 

Examination continued: I think the ey meter system works fairly 
between the public and the gas company, and I see no difficulty in properly 


in 10 or 12 would be sufficient, but it depends upon the locality ; a town 
with numerous variations of the level would require more than one which 
was pretty straight. 
Company to agree to try the system. The contract system answers well enough, 
but we wish now to be more accurate than formerly, and I think the adop- 
tion of meters to public lamps is furthering that object. Since meters have 
been used by private consumers, we have not only extended our business, 
but there is the satisfaction of arriving at greater accuracy. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, but no one has proposed to adopt average meter 


uestion we have here is, not whether we are to have entire meter indication 
or the public lamps, but whether we are to have average meter indications. 


adopted to ensure the unmetered lamps burning the same as the metered 
ones. Such means, I believe, can be easily adopted. The contract at Dover, 
which was for 21 years, expires this year, and we are about adopting the 
average meter system. The number of lamps there is about 400. At Water- 
ford the contract is for 4 feet an hour, at £4 per lamp, the company supply- 
ing everything. I am lessee of the gas-works at Carrick-on-Suir, where 
there are about 40 lamps, and the old contract system is at work, at £3. 5s, 
per lamp for 7 months and 12 days. At Waterford they are lighted on an 
average 10 hours a night. Ina small town the price is necessarily high, 
from the limited consumption. ane 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: The proposed contract at Dover, which is 
not yet decided, is understood to be for 3 years. The present contract with 
them was entered into before the corporation came under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, I would have no objection to enter into a fresh contract for 
another 21 years, but the corporation could not give it me. I have supplied 
gas under railway arches and dark places where gas is burning all day, on 
the average meter system, at say 1 in 6 lamps. I cannot say that I approve 
of Hughes’s double cock without the other means. I prefer regulating the 
|| quantity of gas to the burner by the well-known regulator which you see in 
many of the lamps in London. With a good regulator, all the lamps would 
burn equally, whether they had meters or not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuirry: The regulator does not show the amount of 
gas consumed, it only regulates the supply. You would want a meter to as- 
certain the quantity of gas passing through. The double cock has been in 
operation on the continent for a number of years; I saw it 15 years ago. It is 
not so desirable as the regulator. This is the usual way of carrying out the 
system : one of the taps has a peculiarly constructed handle which the work- 
man cannot touch, and which is only to be moved by the representatives of 
the gas company and the local board, who go round and regulate it; the upper 
one being turned full on, and then the size of the light being agreed upon, 
the tap is fixed accordingly. The lamplighter has only to turn the tap full 
on for lighting and right back in extinguishing. Little difficulties arise. 
Sometimes the tap is stopped up. Crystallizations form in the pipes,and that 
tends to stop up the pipes, which causes a little trouble. You cannot adjust 
the regulating-cock to allow a nearly equal amount of gas to pass through 
the unmetered as the metered lamps, because that depends on the pressure. 
You can only make it that all the flames shall be of the same size. I 
believe that though the lamps in Dover in some places rise as high as 200 
feet above some of the others, we shall arrange about the average positions 
of the meters.* 

Mr. John Willing, examined by Mr, Curtrty. 

I am the secretary of the Devonport Gaslight and Coke Company. I have 
been connected with the company since its formation. I have given atten- 
tion to the supply of gas by meter for the last 18 years. We supply by con- 
tract. I do not know that the directors could have any objection to the 
adoption of the average meter system if the local board desired it, and put 
up the necessary apparatus, I lfave no doubt that this system would end all 
disputes constantly which now arise between the gas companies and the local 
authorities. We are satisfied as we are at present under the contract system. 
I prefer the regulator to the double tap. F 
By the CHAIRMAN: The price of gas at Devonport is 4s. Before the Ist 
of June last it was 4s. when it was reduced to 4s. i 
By Mr. Currry: We have about half-a-dozen meters fixed to the public 
lamps for our own satisfaction. : : 
Cross-examined by Mr. Lioyp: If the local authorities wish to have 
meters we do not object. We light the parish of Stoke Dameril. 

Mr. Thos. F. Sarson, examined by Mr. Curtry. 

I am inspector of the public lamps as Leicester. We have had the average 
meter system there for 14 years past, and it works to the satisfaction of both 
company and corporation. The corporation light and extinguish the lamps 
under the Local Board Act. ‘There are 932 lamps, 10 of them are metered, 
the average being 1 in 90. The cost is £2 12s. 6d. per lamp per annum ; it 
was reduced about 2 years ago. Including superintendence and management 
the expense of lighting, extinguishing, and repairing each lamp is about 
12s, 6d. per lamp per annum. Each lamp burns 3344 hours, 50 minutes. 
During the whole 14 years the system has been at work, nothing has arisen 
which has not been amicably arranged between myself and the gas company’s 
inspector. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: Four of the meters are in the centre of 
the town, and 6 in the outskirts in different localities, ‘They are either in 
public buildings, public-houses, or private houses; we pay a rent for what 
we occupy. ‘The gas company’s inspector informed me that the average sys- 
tem was adopted at the suggestion of the company. The price has been 
lowered twice since it has been in operation. There is a lessee of the gas- 
works, When I was appointed we took the pressure, say of 20 lamps, from 
six till twelve o’clock at night; we then went to the experimental room and 
adjusted cocks to burn 4} feet an hour under the average pressure which we 
had found. 

By the Cuarrman: We use the double cock. We were the first to 
introduce it. 

Cross-examination continued: Every burner is arranged to burn so many 
feet an hour, as under the old contract system; but I would not depend upon 
the burner so much as the cock. From circumstances beyond the control of 


different localities, but the higher consumption arises from the fact of the 
meters being in some of the principal streets of the town. The main there 
is very small, and about 2 or 3 miles from the works. Some factories have 
been erected there, and the gas company are obliged to put on an excessive 
pressure to give these factories anything like a light, and that will account 
for the high registration. By the returns delivered to the committee I see 





* See Mr. Anderson’s letter at page 216, Vol. XI. of this JourNAt. 





arranging it to produce satisfactory results. On an average, I should say | | 


I know that Mr. Barlow has advised the Dover Gas | 


indication for private consumers. The comparison is not a just one. The | 


Witness : In answer to that question, I would say that means must be | 


either the company or the corporation, the meters vary from 3} to 5? feet in | 





our consumption, ending the 26th of April, for the whole 932 lamps, was 
461,340, being an excess of 4660 beyond the 4} feet an hour, which is almost 
inappreciable. During that time we were working at the lightest pressure. 
In the winter we should be working higher, and consequently the consump- 
tion would be greater. There is a difference in the flame of the lamps which 
burn 3? from those which burn 53. 

Re-examined by Mr. Currry: In the locality where we are burning 5} 
feet the company are going to lay down a 24-inch main where there is now 
only a 10-inch one, and consequently the pressure will be lower. The gas 
company at the close of last year said: ‘* We find in this district of the town 
that we cannot supply you without exceeding the 4} feet, and we shall want 
you to allow us a margin of 4°60.”” I advised the committee to resist that, | 
and they did so. The gas company then agreed to 4°55. I inspect the 
meters every 14 days. 

The CHArRMAN: Then that is not the average meter system, because you 
only pay by the meters provided they do not register a consumption exceed- 
ing 4°55 feet per hour for each lamp. 

Witness : They may not represent that. 

The Cuarrman: Then in point of fact the meter is a check on one a“ 
but not on the other, in this way: if the consumption does not exceed 4°55, 
we pay according to the registration of the meter ; if it exceeds that quantity 
nothing extra is charged. 

By Mr. Currry: The company contract for a certain pressure, and it is 
their _ if they send more than the stipulated quantity, as it is under their 
control. 

By the CHarrMAN: I am not aware that there is any legal obligation upon 
the, company to supply gas to the town in this manner. They have gone 
into villages 2 or 3 miles away. Ido not know whether they are under the 
Gas Clauses Act of 1847. 

Mr. George Henderson, examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am secretary to the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. We have: 
a certain number of meters fixed for the satisfaction of the local authorities, | 
to ascertain whether we are supplying the quantity of gas contracted for. It | 
was according to these indications that we entered into the contract. 

The CuatrMAN: What is the use of bringing forward this evidence? It is | 
not the average meter system. | 

Mr. Cuirty: It is only for the purpose of showing that gas can be supplied | 
in that way. 

The CHArrman: I do not like to interfere with your discretion in bringing | 
forward such witnesses as you may think necessary for your case, but I can-| 
not help saying that, as far as I am concerned, this evidence has no influence 
upon my mind, These are meters put up for the satisfaction of the parties, 
and not to form a criterion of the price that should be paid. 

Mr. Currry: I feel the weight of your lordship’s observation, and will not 
pursue the matter further. 

The CHArRMAN (to witness): How many meters are fixed ? 

Witness : Twelve. 

The Cuarrman: And how many oe lamps are there ? 

Witness: Nine hundred. We had a clause in the contract suggested to 
the local board that a certain number of meters should be fixed for their 
satisfaction. 
onthe Cuarrman: The indication of those meters has no influence whatever 
upon the price you receive ? 

Witness: No, my lord; it is simply for the satisfaction of the local board 
that we actually give the quantity of gas contracted for. 

G. W. Stevenson, Esq., examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am engineer to several gas companies. Gas companies very frequently 
consult me. I was a pupilof Mr. Hawksley. I concur in the evidence given 
by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hedley with reference to the average meter system, 
and I think it will bring public lighting pretty nearly to the same principle 
as private consumption ; that it will relieve the uncertainty of the quantity 
of gas consumed, and prevent many causes of quarrels and discontent now 
constantly arising. I think the proportion of metered to unmetered lamps 
should be such that the eye could readily carry the distance—l1 in 10 or 12 
would be a fair average. The metered lamps would not require to be so 
close in the centre of the town as in the outer parts. With regard to the 
unmetered lamps, in order to equalize the consumption, the pressure must 
also be equalized, and that should be done by a regulating apparatus. There 
are many thousands of regulators in use in London, Hughes’s double cock, 
and the governor which we see placed on many lamps in London, are the only 
two modes that Iam aware of. The average meter system is perfectly fair 
and is infinitely preferable to the old contract system; anything would be 
preferable to that. The companies are of course always anxious to supply as 
little as they can by contract, and the lighting authorities to get as much as 
they can ; hence arise the quarrels. The average meter system is necessary 
as a check upon the lighters and extinguishers. There are two elements in 
reckoning the quantity of gas consumed; one is the pressure which the | 
governor regulates, and the other is the length of time the lamps are lighted, | 
and that the meter shows. | 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luorvp: The meter tells you in quantity. It | 
would not pay the corporation to instruct their lamplighters to miss certain | 
lamps and then go back and light them; they must be taken regularly. I/| 
have heard of a case where the local board had the lighting, and they acted | 
in this manner. You cannot regulate so equally the amount burned every | 
hour that a meter would not be wanted. I had the control of lighting for | 
6 years, and I never could ensure the lamps being lighted and turned off at | 
the proper time. I am desirous of using the average meter system, but I 
have not the opportunity at present. Halifax is an ee place ; the 
gas-works are managed by the Gas Committee, and the public lighting by the 
Watch Committee. It is manifest that competition will arise where dissatis- | 
faction exists. It is well known that by using a superior kind of burner you i| 








- obtain a greater illuminating power with precisely the same consumption | 
of gas. 

The CuarrMAN: We had that proved, ad nauseum, in the inquir upon | 
the other bill. We had an engineer brought forward who produc three | 
burners, each consuming the same quantity of gas, and each giving a different | 
illuminating power. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuirry: If one part of a town is wanted to be 
lighted for a longer time than another it must be districted, and the average 
should not be taken from that. When using the average meter system the 
local authorities may continue to burn as long as they like. If the regulator 
alone is used, you are supposed to burn for a particular length of time, and 
it is on that footing that payment is made. 

The Cuarrman : I do not think we have as yet had the exact words of the 
clause which it is proposed to insert. 

Mr. Curry: The clause we propose is, ‘The gas supplied to the public 
lamps within the borough shall be consumed either by meter or otherwise, at 
the option from time to time of the committee, and in case of its being con- 
sumed by meter, the meters shall be affixed by the council at their expense ; 
but the company shall not at any time require that a meter be affixed at the 
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expense of the council to more than 1 lamp in oor 12 lamps then sup- 
plied with gas under this Act, and all the lamps shall be furnished with a 
regulating-cock, to be adjusted from time to time by the council and the 
company, or some independent person agreed upon between them or ap- 
pointed by , 80 as to secure the same quantity of gas pass- 
ing through the metered and unmetered lamps when burning, and such 
regulating-cocks not being capable of being altered or turned by their lamp- 
lighters.” The words originally were as Mr. Denison read them, “ fixed and 


provided,” the object being to throw upon the company the expense of the | 


meters. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no suggestion in this clause of any power of | indication of the whole amount of gas consumed; and we suggest that the 


districting, as mentioned by the last witness. It leaves it to be understood 
that the charge is to be calculated upon the indication of the meters for the 
whole of the borough. There is no provision suggested that in the event of 
the Town Council desiring to have a larger distribution of lamps in one part 
the town, or that any of those lamps should be lighted for a longer period of 
time, they shall be at liberty to do so. j 

Mr. Currry: On behalf of the corporation I may state that they will 
have no objection to the introduction of a districting clause. _ 

The CHArrMaNn: No, but it is a part of your case. You object to the re- 
gulator because you say it will not enable you to do this. 

Mr. Currry : We object to the regulator alone without the meter. 

The Cuarrman: You say the meter would enable you to do it, but the re- 
gulator alone would not ? 

Mr. Curry: We should have no objection to have either the regulator or 
some other system with the meter. 

The committee having deliberated for a few minutes, 

The CuarrMAN said: The committee are unanimously of opinion that the 
evidence which has been tendered on the part of the corporation in support 
of this clause, imposing this method of average meter indication upon the 
company, is not sufficient. We do not express any opinion as to whether this 
system might not be made a matter of private arrangement between the 
corporation and the company ; but we do not think a sufficiently strong case 
has been made out to induce Parliament to impose it upon an unwilling com- 
pany, and make it a matter of obligation. 

Mr. Currry: I think Mr. Denison or Mr. 0’ Malley is prepared to address 
your lordships upon this subject. 

The Cuarrman: I think if we had heard the evidence of the promoters of 


|| the bill contradictory of yours, we should have been willing to hear any ob- 


servations which Mr. Denison or Mr. O'Malley might wish to make upon the 
evidence for the promoters; but we heard Mr. Denison open his case, we have 
heard patiently the whole of the evidence which you have adduced in sup- 
port of it, and we do not think it is worth while to waste more time, having 
quite made up our minds that you have not made out your case, and there 
is no evidence on the other side. 

The average meter clause was, therefore, rejected. 

On clause 11, providing that the price to be paid for gas supplied to the 
public lamps ‘shall be so calculated and fixed as to amount to the same sum 
per 1000 cubic feet as the lowest price for the time being charged by the 
company,” with the same discount for punctual payment as is allowed to 
private consumers paying the lowest price, 

Mr. Currry objected to the words ‘* per 1000 feet.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN said the invariable practice was to sell gas by the thousand 
cubic feet, and there could be no objection to the words. 

Mr. Currry then objected to the term “private”? consumers. The 
borough authorities ought to be supplied at the lowest price charged to any 
consumer—the railway company for example. 

The word ‘“‘ private’ was accordingly struck out, and the clause, with that 
alteration, was agreed to, except the latter portion, which related to the sup- 
ply of gas to the public lamps outside the borough, and which, at the request 
of Mr. Blyth, was reserved for consideration, when Serjeant Atkinson was in 
attendance. 

_ Upon clause 12, which provides that the company shall, if required by the 
lighting authority, light, clean, and extinguish all public lamps to which 
they supply gas, and that they shall be paid for the same, and for the use, 


maintenance, and repairs of the service-pipes, burners, and cocks, the sum of | 


They | 


13s. per annum, payable quarterly, 

Mr. Lioyp ssid the promoters had struck out the word “lamps.” 
were going to supply all the public lights, and to take the risk of breakage. 
They found that this would come, in amount, to about the same as the cost 
of supplying meters to private consumers, and they thought that the one 
might be very fairly set against the other. 

Mr. Curry said the clause was only permissive. 


The CHatrMAN: Just so. The lighting authority may do it themselves if | 


they think proper. 

Mr. Currry: We should like the words “from time to time” inserted, to 
show that we are not always to be bound to one method. 

The alteration was agreed to. 

Mr. Curry: We think the price should not be fixed at 13s.—it should be 
a sum not exceeding 13s. 

The Cuatrman: Do you want to have another lawsuit about it? If you 
can show us that the charge is excessive, we shall be prepared to reduce it, 

Mr. Luoyp: We will put in the words, ‘ unless otherwise agreed.”’ 

Mr. Currry: That will be one-sided. It will not give us the power to 
require it, and they may choose to insist upon terms which we think 
unreasonable. 

The Cuatrman : If you think you can get it done cheaper by your own 
servants or by contractors there is nothing to prevent you. 

_ Serjeant ATKrNson said in the district for which he appeared they only 
lighted the lamps for about two-thirds of the year, and it would be very hard 
to make them pay for the whole term. He suggested that the clause should 
read “at the rate of.” 

The Cuarrman: You are not bound to employ the company to do this. 
In point of fact, as the clause stands it is a limit upon the company, but not 
a limit upon the local authorities, who can, if they choose, do it in a 
cheaper way. 

Mr. Luoyp said it was more trouble to keep lamps in repair which were 
only lighted during part of the year than when they were regularly lighted 
during the whole period. J 

The clause, as proposed, was then agreed to. 

On clause 13, 

Mr. Curtry asked that the meters should be supplied by the company to 
the public lamps. 

e CHAIRMAN: What, a meter to every lamp? 


made a matter of agreement between the two parties, but we cannot consent 








Mr. Cuirry: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Why, the whole of your case has been to show that this 
is impossible because the expense is so enormous. 

Mr. Currry: I mean if we require it. We consume ten times as much 
gas as the small private consumers, to whom the company supply meters free. 
The expense is not in the meters, but in the alteration of the lamps, and 
that will fall upon us. We have never said that the whole meterage system 
was impossible. 

The CuarrMan: Not impossible, but impracticable. 

Mr. Currry: We say that the average meter system is quite a sufficient 


ar of the company with reference to private consumers ought to be 
eld good with reference to the public lamps. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know whether you have observed the amend- 
ment in clause 12. The company have struck out the word ‘‘ lamps,” and 
they state that their ground for doing do so is, that it is some compensation 
to the public authorities for not supplying meters, which they do to private 
consumers. As you have accepted that, I do not see how you can now come 
and say that in addition to the lamps they must give you a meter. 

Mr. Lioyp said it should be remembered that the company were not 
bound to “ provide, lay down, fix, maintain, and keep in repair all such 
mains and service-pipes, lamps, burners, stop-cocks, and other apparatus”’ 
for private consumers, as they were in the case of the public lamps. 

r. Curry said the private consumer, if he only burnt 20,000 cubic feet 
of gas, had his meter for nothing. 

The CuarrMAN: But he pays on the highest scale. Do you propose to 
give any evidence upon this point? I think it is scarcely worth your while, 
because I am bound to tell you that we are all agreed, as at present advised, 
that it is quite impossible for us to impose this obligation upon the company. 

Mr. Curry: After that intimation of your lordships opinion, it would be 
useless to trouble you with any evidence upon the subject. But we should 
like to have the power of supplying our own meters. 

The CHatnMAN: There is nothing to prevent your doing that. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

Serjeant ATKINSON said that he was perfectly satisfied with clause 11. 

Mr. MarTIN read clause 14, as follows :—‘* Any monies payable by the 
council of the borough of Birmingham in respect of gas supplied, or of such 
lighting and other services and matters as aforesaid, shall be = by them 
out of the Borough Improvement Rate by the Birmingham Improvement 
Act, 1851, authorized to be levied.”’; 

Mr. ARCHIBALD said the objection to this clause was, that there was no 
necessity for it. The corporation should be left to pay the gas-rates out of 
any fund applicable for the purpose. 

Mr, Luicyp said the section was based on the 105th section of the 
Birmingham Improvement Act, 1851, which was repealed by this Act, and 
unless there was anything which altered the then state of things, it would 
be necessary to re-enact it. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD said, since that Act was passed other Acts had been 
passed, which laid the charge of baths, wash-houses, public libraries, &c., 
upon a different fund, and the charge for gas supplied to them should be 
levied on those particular funds. 

The Cuarnman: We are putting upon the company a legal obligation to 
supply gas upon certain terms to public bodies. I certainly think, if we put 
that legal obligation upon them, in common justice we are bound to put the 
obligation upon those public bodies to pay them out of the public funds at 
their disposal. If there are any other rates which can be properly applied 
for the purpose, it will be right to insert such words as will cover it. 

The clause was then altered by the insertion of the words, ‘or out of any 
other funds as may for the time being be legally applicable thereto,’’ and in 
that form was agreed to. 

Upon clause 15, : 

Mr. ARCHIBALD said he proposed to repeal the arbitration clause in the 
Improvement Act, which it had been clearly demonstrated was an unworkable 
clause. He proposed three clauses in substitution—the first, that in case of 
any difference between the corporation and the company the matter should 
be settled by arbitration ; the second, that such arbitration should be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of sections 154 to 159, both inclu- 
sive, of the Birmingham Improvement Act; and the third, giving an option 
to proceed before two justices. 

Mr. Curry said his clients wished to retain the power of entering into a 
contract with the gas company, and if the 105th section of their Act were 
repealed they would be deprived of that power. 

After some conversation as to the best mode of dealing with these clauses, 

Mr. Curry said the first of the proposed clauses, which were drawn before 
the committee had decided the meter question, would require alteration. 

The Cuarnman: The first question that arises upon it is as to the price to 
be paid for the supply of gas to the public lamps to which meters are attached. 
Is it intended by this clause that the question of average meter indication 
shall be a matter of arbitration > 

Mr. AxcnipaLp: That was the object. 

The CuHarrMan: We cannot allow that. We are willing that it should be 
to its being made a matter of arbitration. 

Mr. Luoxyp: Then those words as to the lamps to which meters shall be 
attached, &c., will come out. 

The CHAIRMAN: There might be a dispute as to whether the company 
are charging more than they should do under the Act. That is a question 
of fact which might come before an arbitrator, and we are willing they should 
be allowed to arbitrate upon that point, but we will not allow the arbitrator 
to decide what shall be charged. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: We only mean ‘subject to the provisions of the Act.” 

Mr. Luoyp said he was willing to accede that, and the clause was altered 
accordingly. 

The CuarrMaN: Upon the next point you propose, Mr. Chitty, to make 
the decision of the two justices final ? 

Mr. Curry: Yes. 

The CHarnMAN: My difficulty upon that is this—we have had it in evi- 
dence that the differences between the gas company and the Town Council, 
measured by money value, have assumed very large proportions. We have 
heard such sums mentioned as £8000 and £10,000, as being in dispute be- 
tween the parties. Speaking for myself, I have a very strong opinion that, 
if future disputes are of a magnitude at all approaching to that, two justices 
would not be at all a proper tribunal to decide the point. At the same time 
I am not at all prepared to deny that there may be trifling disputes which 
may be very properly settled by two justices. en comes the difficulty how 
are we to decide what amount of difference is to be considered as proper to be 
decided by such a tribunal? And when should we insist that the matter 
should go to a regular arbitration ? 

Mr. ArcurpaLp: I think, if it is left to the option of either party, that 
these considerations will have their weight with them. 
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The Cuarrnman: You will then be in the same dilemma as at present. 

Mr. Currry: If the standard of price is fixed, there can never be any dis- 
pute which would involve a very large sum. I understand that hitherto the 
elements of the dispute have always been varied. 

Mr. Lroyp: By consent we can do that which will be cheaper and shorter 
than going before two justices—viz., appoint a single arbitrator who, in 
some instances, would decide the point immediately, without any formal 
proceedings. 

The Cuaron: There is another difficulty suggested by Lord Feversham 
—how are you to get out of the difficulty if the two justices do not agree? 
You see, you make their decision final. 

Mr. ArcurpaLp: If we get no decision, we must then resort to some 
other mode. 

The Cxarrman: Then there will be the same difficulties that there have 
been, and you may have an arbitration going on for 3 years. 

Mr. Lioyp: The professional men will be looking up the justices most 
favourable to their view. 

The Cuarrman: We are of opinion that it will not be right to give power 
to go before the justices at the option of either of the parties. We are quite 
willing to give the right when both parties consent. We think it probable 
that if the matter in dispute is trifling, probably both parties would consent 
to have the thing settled as soon as possible by the justices. 

The clause was accordingly amended and agreed to, and others were 
added, determining the qualifications of, and giving jurisdiction to, the 
justices. 

On clause 15 A, which provided that the consumer should lay all necessary 
service-pipes to his premises when beyond 20 feet from the company’s main, 

Mr. ARcHIBADLD objected, and asked to have the distance fixed, as in the 
Metropolis Gas Act, at 50 yards. 

The Cuarrman said the Metropolis Gas Act, which was carefully con- 
sidered, certainly fixed the distance at 50 yards; but then it required the 
consumer to contract for a supply of gas for 2 years to an amount equal to 
20 per cent. upon the outlay. In this bill the company only asked to have 
the contract for 10 per cent. If the committee fixed the greater distance 
they would increase the per centage. 

The + ere was so altered and agreed to, and some other MS. clauses were 
inserted. 

On clause 17, Mr. Chitty obtained the insertion of the words, “ every con- 
sumer may be entitled to supply his own meter.” 

On clause 19, providing that the company should have access to, and power 
to remove and examine, meters, 

Mr. Currry asked to insert the words, ‘at all reasonable times in the day 
time ;”’ and some discussion arose thereupon. 

The CuarrMan said there had been a good deal of evidence to show that 
gas was very extensively used for manufacturing purposes in the day 
time, and there should be some provision that the company should only 
remove the meter in such a way as not to interfere with the supply of gas. 
Mr. Hughes was recalled, and stated that the time occupied in the removal 
of a meter was so short that the inconvenience would be practically very small. 

Ultimately, the clause was agreed to, with the addition of the words, ‘so 
as to cause as little inconvenience as may be to the consumer.” 

The further consideration of the clauses was then adjourned. 

The CuarrMan said that, with regard to Bilston and Hales Owen, he 
had consulted Lord Redesdale since the last meeting, and he was of opinion 
that it was very undesirable to have two small gas companies, which were, 
in fact, private partnerships, competing with this company. The better 
course would be either to strike out the names of these places or provide 
that the company should buy up their works. 

Mr. Biyru said the Hales Owen Company, which he represented, thought 
that, before a great company like this came into their district, they ought to 
buy up their works at a valuation. 

r. MARTIN said the promoters were quite willing to keep their present 
wers in the borough, and say that they would not extend to the parish of 
ales Owen. 

Mr. Buyrn said that would be quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Martin said, with reference to Bilston, he had to propose a clause 
that if the promoters proceeded to lay down pipes in the township of Bilston 
without the consent of the company already there, they should pay to them 
the sum of £3000. 

This clause was agreed to. 





Tuurspay, Aprit 28. 

Mr. Denison said the next clause was 21a, and related to the illuminating 
power. It was as follows :—‘ All the gas supplied by the company shall be 
of such quality as to produce from an Argand burner having 16 holes and a 
7-inch chimney—the same in all respects as the model burner which has 
been deposited with the clerk of the peace for the borough, and consuming 5 
cubic feet of gas an hour—a light equal in intensity to the light produced by 14 
encased sperm candles, each burning 120 grains an hour; and shall be so far 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen as not to discolour moistened paper imbued 
with acetate or carbonate of lead when this paper is exposed for one minute 
to a current of gas; and shall not contain more than 6 grains of ammonia, 
or more than 20 grains of sulphur, in any for-a in 100 cubic feet of gas— 
provided that the company and the council from time to time may agree 
upon any other mode or test by which to ascertain the lighting power or 
purity of the gas, or may alter the amounts of ammonia or sulphur allowed, 
and the company shall be liable, during the continuance of every such agree- 
ment, to have their gas tested in the manner prescribed by the agreement, 
instead of in the manner by this Act prescribed.” 

The following witnesses were called in support of his amendment :— 

Mr. Samuel Hughes recalled, and examined by Mr. Curry. 

Prior to the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860 passing, the burner that was used 
for testing the gas had a central diameter of the ring in which the holes are 
perforated of not less than 7/10ths of an inch. I have seen them as large as 
8/l10ths. It is necessary that a model burner should be adopted for various 
reasons. I produce two burners, and I can increase the illuminating power 
by thrusting in a piece of card, which would cut off the access of the air to 
the central opening. Another way of obtaining the same result would be by 
putting a little cap on the top of the burner, so as to contract the opening of 
the chimncy at the top; in fact, any contrivance which will lessen the cur- 
rent of air, and so hold the carbon of the gas longer in suspension, will in- 
crease the illuminating power. There are half-a-dozen ways in which it can 
be done. I think it most essential that, as to the candle, the word “un- 
cased” should be inserted, because the contrivance of putting a candle in a 
case appears to — the formation of that cup of melted matter which is 
a necessary condition to its advantageous burning. One form of doing it 
is by pushing up the wick, or by forcing it up by a spring underneath, as 
is the case with the common Palmer candle and ordinary carriage lamps. 
The cup would then not be properly formed, and the candle does not burn to 
thesame advantage that it would uncased. The cased candle, undoubtedly, has 








the effect of making the illuminating power of the gas greater than it really is, 
I have not made experiments myself, but from evidence given, it enhances 
the light to the extent of from 144 to 174 per cent. I have never ascertained 
the purity of gas in respect of ammonia S quantitative analysis. I know 
that gas can be manufactured so free from ammonia, as not to discolour tur- 
meric paper. The 20 grains of sulphur and 5 grains of ammonia in the 
clause were proposed by Dr. Letheby for the Metropolis Gas Act. The 
committee decided that the gas should be free from ammonia to the extent of 
not discolouring turmeric paper. I think allowing 5 grains of ammonia is 
rather more favourable to the company than the test by the turmeric paper, 
because the least trace of ammonia in the gas would discolour it. The sul- 
phur test, as proposed by Dr. Letheby, of 20 grains, is a very large allow- 
ance. Sulphur can, with a very small exception, be entirely taken out of 
the gas by Mr. Bowditch’s process. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have never conducted any gas-works, 
but I have experimented very largely on gas. No burner can actually alter 
the illuminating power of the gas. The apparent illuminating power is 
what is given by the photometer. 

Examination continued: I have had very great experience in the ex- 
amination of gas in every part of the kingdom, therefore, when I am 
speaking of the urcased candle I speak from actual experience. 

By the Cuarrman: I am professionally employed by corporations and 
local authorities in every part of the kingdom, in examining gas and making 
arrangements with gas companies and so on. I was a witness upon the 
Metropolitan Gas Bill. Iam prepared to say that the only burner in use at 
that time was an iron burner, much larger than thesteatite burner now used 
for testing gas. I believe there was at that time no steatite burner on the 
Argand principle used either by private consumers or for testing purposes. 
By the 25th clause of the Metropolis Gas Act, a comparison is to be made 
with 12 sperm candles of 6 to the pound, burning at the rate of 120 grains an 
hour, and it was certainly not contemplated at that time that they were to 
be cased. Up to that period no discussion had ever arisen upon the subject, 
and it is my impression that Dr. Letheby has adopted them only within the 
last 12 or 18 months. I may state that when that Act was passed, I was in 
communication with a great number of testing officers. I was in communi- 
cation with Dr. Vinen, who tests the gas on the Southwark side of the 
Thames, and others, and there was no such thing as a cased candle used. I 
am not conversant with any experiments made for the purpose of the testing 
clause, but I know that those tests were made with iron burners, which 
could be fairly described as three-quarters of an inch in diameter used. Then it 
should be free from any contrivance for obstructing the air, because the 
burners used had a perforated dise inside the gallery. 

The Rev. W. R. Bowditch, examined by Mr. Curry. 

I am the incumbent of St. Andrew's, Wakefield. I am a Graduate of Cam- 
bridge and a Fellow of the Chemical Society. I have paid attention to ques- 
tions relating to testing gas. I produce a table of the results obtained by dif- 
ferent burners with the same gas. No. 1 is a normal Argand burner, with an 
iron ring with 15 holes, which was in use before 1860. Taking the quan- 
tity of gas at 5 feet per hour as 100, Sugg’s steatite burners without per- 
forated discs give a light of 114°5, with the same chimney and consump- 
tion of gas, and the same burner with perforated disc, give a light 
of 117. The iron burner made by Mr. Wright, not used with a large appa- 
ratus, gives a light of 115; Leoni’s gives 111; Platow’s iron double-cone 
burner only gives 89. The normal Argand which is an old burner hasa 
central aperture of *72 and a diameter of *87. The size of the hole is -02. 
If that is enclosed and an outer cylinder of glass is placed on it, it gives a 
light of 156. All this is exceedingly well known. The use of the outer 
glass chimney was published by me in 1854, and Dr. Frankland has experi- 
mented with it. He says it gives an increase of 64 per cent., which would 
be 164, The witness gave in the following table :—Different illuminating 
value of the same gas, when burned at the rate of 5 feet an hour through 
various Argand burners, all of which have 15 holes each, and a 7-inch chim- 
ney. The comparison is made with anormal 15-holed Argand, such as was in 
use when this kind of burner was taken as a standard, 

Size of Diameter of Central Illuminating 


Holes. Burner. Aperture. Power. 

1. Normal Argand iron . *0208 *87 “72 100 
2, Sugg’s steatite. . . . ‘O46 ‘81 “43 114°5 14°5 
3. Do., with perforated disc 9 99 117 17 
4. Wright’siron. . . . ” *8t *62 115 15 
5. Leoni’s adamas, with ex- 

ternalcone . .. . *0526 *87 *59 lil 11 

Loss. 

6. Platow’s iron double cone *0208 “90 *56 89 ll 
7. Normal Argand with outer Gain. 

glass . Same as No. 1. ” 156 56 


The illuminating power of the gas, as shown by the photometer, is higher 
when it passes through a large aperture than when it passes through a small 
one. Sugg’s burner has a large aperture. Gas can be sold perfectly free 
from ammonia and from sulphur. 

By the CHarrMAN: At Barnsley gas is made from the coal-pits of the neigh- 
bourhood, taken indiscriminately. It is purified by a process of my own, by 
which the bisulphide of carbon is converted into a removeable compound. 
The gas now supplied to the House of Lords is passed through hot lime. If 
it were again sent through cold lime, it would remove the sulphur, or 
nearly so. Sir Benjamin Hawes directed some experiments to be made, and 
the gas which only contained 23 grains per 100 feet, was reported to the 
War Office, after it had passed through both hot and cold lime, as contain- 
ing only ‘002 of a grain, which is practically nothing. I have tested the 
Birmingham gas for four hours consecutively, and it has not stained the 
turmeric paper. There are many well-known means of removing the am- 
monia. I do not think it fair to compel a company to supply gas perfectly 
free from sulphur; a maximum should be given. I think 3 or 4 grains of 
sulphur per 100 feet would be a large maximum to allow. 

By the CuarrMAN: There is no quantity stated in the Metropolis Gas 
Act with respect to ammonia. The gas is frequently contaminated by it. 
I always thought it rather hard upon the companies that the quantity 
allowed shall not be more than will discolour the turmeric paper. It was 
Professor Brande’s suggestion. 

By Mr. Curtry: What is here proposed is much fairer to the companies 
than what is enacted in the Metropolis Gas Act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I do not think the discolouring of tur- 
meric paper a fair test, because a very small amount of ammonia will do 
that, and it may be contained in the gas from unavoidable circumstances. 
I have a patent with respect to sulphur. I do not think companies are 
anxious to get rid of it, because it will cause some expense. Only one com- 

any in the whole kingdom has adopted my process. It is at the village of 
Wossboro’ Dale, about four miles from Barnsley. I have only heard of the 
cased candle being used in one instance. 

Mr. 7. A. Hedley recalled, and examined by Mr. Currry. 
I gave evidence on the Metropolis Gas Bill. The burner used for the 
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experiments for the particular clause in the Bill was known as the common 
Argand burner. The same burner was used in reference to the Great Central 
Gas Act. This burner of Wright’s has a ery, with no perforated disc. 
On the other hand, Sugg’s has a gallery with a perforated disc, and the com- 
parison of illuminating power would be as 12 to 17. 

_ Cross-examined by Mr. Evans: Dr. Letheby, in his evidence, stated dis- 
tinctly that there were 3 kinds of Argand burners which would give the same 
light. I based my opinion entirely on that evidence. 

_ Mr. W. @. Tomkins, examined by Mr. Currry. 

Iam a civil engineer. I made experiments relating to the measurement 
of gas for the Astronomer Royal. I have made experiments with different 
kinds of burners. The old Argand burner gave 8°71 and Sugg’s 12°56, with 
the same gas and under precisely the same circumstances, I adapted a cover 
to the top of the chimney of another, and that gave 15:2, 

_By the Cuarrman: There are 30holes in this French burner. The result 
given by the burner with 24 holes was 12°18. 

Mr. Currry said he did not propose to cali any more witnesses. 

Mr. Evans said that neither of the counsel for the promoters being able to 
be present he would, with the permission of the committee, examine a few 
witnesses in support of the clause proposed by the promoters. 

Dr. Henry Letheby, examined by Mr. Evans. 

I am well acquainted with everything which led to the Metropolis Gas 
Act of 1860. I was constantly engaged for 8 years before the passing of that 
Act in the examination of burners. There were different kinds of burners in 
use when the Act was passed, but it was not so well known then that such 
enormous differences existed in the value of burners supplied by different 
persons. None of the burners lying on the table were in use at that time, 
but Sugg’s came into cage use about that time. I have recently tested 
two brass burners supplied by makers of instruments for photometrical expe- 
riments—one at Birmingham at the old company’s works, and the other at 
Nottingham—and there was a difference of 10 per cent. in the illuminating 
power; so that, had the worst of the two burners been used to test gas about 
the standard quality, the company would have been unjustly charged with 
supplying gas of an inferior quality. I am gas analyst for the City of 
London. ‘The range in the different varieties of burners used is at 
best 35 per cent. No burner has the power of creating light. The 
light must be in the gas; but every burner has the power more or less 
of destroying the light. One will develop it more completely than the 
other. ‘The following are the results of testing the illuminating power 
of common London gas with different burners which I have obtained :— 

Diameter of Illuminating Power PerCentage 





Kind of Burner. Internal Aperture. in Standard of Difference 
| Inch. Sperm Candles. of Value. 
| Old brass burner, 15-hole and 

v-in. chimney . .. + « 0°70 11°36 100 
Old Brown Burner, . . . . 0°57 12°12 108 
Steatite burner. . .... 6°50 13°23 117 

- » With gauze dia- 

“7a ae - 13°04 115 

Steatite burner, no gauze . , Ov44 13°56 120 

” " with gauze. ,. 9 13°35 118 

ae 99 no gauze .. 0°43 13°00 115 

” ” with gauze, , ” 13°56 120 

” ” nogauze .. 0°42 12°50 110 

ve ae with gauze. . ea 13°09 116 
Porcelain Bengel Paris burner, 

8-in.chimney . . . 0°35 j 15°33 135 


When testing the illuminating power of the gas supplied in London I use a 
burner which has an internal aperture of 44/100ths, and the burner is used 
without gauze round it. I do that simply because I find it gives the highest 
illuminating power. A burner without gauze, having an internal diameter 
of +44, gives the illuminating power of the London gas at 13-56; whereas, 
by using a burner supplied by a photometrical instrument maker, the same 
gas would only show an illuminating power of 11 or 10. My impression, 
which is founded on very great experience, is that, as the burner does not 
give the light, the companies are entitled to that burner which will give the 
ighest illuminating power. 

Mr. Evans stated that the promoters would not object to the words “ un- 
cased sperm candles,” 

Witness : I have made over 10,000 experiments on the illuminating power 
of the sperm candle, and until the new kind of cotton came into this country, 
the illuminating power of the candle was best developed by burning it in a case. 
We then got an average consumption of 130 grains an hour, and I find from 
experience that if the candle does not consume about that, you do not get its 
true light. If it burns 125 grains, there is not sufficient heat to give you 
the intensity of light. If, on the other hand, it burns above 135 grains, then 
| the heat radiates off in smoke. Since the new patterns have been introduced, 
the candles do not burn on an average more than 120 grains per hour. I 
think we ought to ba permitted to burn them either out of the case, as we do 
at present, or in the case, so as to get the best light. With different kinds of 
gas different means are required for testing. The variation in the illumina- 
ting power of the gas is chiefly due to the supply of atmospheric air princi- 
pally in the interior of the burner. If the state of our gas manufacture 
were altered, the model burner supposed to be imposed under the existing 
state would now show the amount of illuminating power under those alter- 
ations, and it is sufficient if Parliament merely gives what may be termed a 
general definition of a burner, say an Argand durner, with 15 holes and a 7- 
inch chimney, to burn at the rate of 5 cubic feet an hour; the gas company 
may be left to supply the burner. A disinterested person would be justified 
|in choosing a burner which showed the least result in favour of the company 
when testing the gas, but he would not be acting fairly to the company. We 
are at the present time in considerable doubt as to the proportion of sulphur 
existing in gas. My evidence upon this subject on the Metropolis Gas 
Act was founded on a very large number of experiments, and was given as 
the average of testings extending over many years. From that time the 
maximum has not been observed; the companies have furnished gas with 
mo more than 20 grains of sulphur. I recommended the Corporation of 

ndon to have an interview with the gas companies, before any legal pro- 
ceedings were taken, and the matter at my suggestion has been referred to 
an eminent engineer, Mr. Barlow, to investigate. The result of Mr. Bar- 
low’s inquiries, made chiefly in Paris, has been to show that there is much 
more sulphur in gas than we suspect. No process of manufacture will 
enable them to keep the proportion down to 20 grains. I agree with most of 
what Mr. Bowditch has said. I have, and so has Dr. Franklin, made experi- 
ments, and we have come to the conclusion that a large quantity can be ex- 
tracted. We separated the sulphur from the gas in the laboratory, but these 
experiments have not been tried on a large scale. In none of our experi- 
ments did we find that the whole had been taken out. It is my belief that 
sulphur exists in a form which we do not understand, and which is not con- 
densable by our usual process of extraction. The Newcastle coal contains on 
an average 13 per cent. of sulphur. We have examined thoroughly into that. 
Unless the Legislature fixes the quantity of sulphur there can be no legisla- 








tion with regard to the mode of testing. I do not think the coal used in 
Staffordshire has more sulphur than the Newcastle coal ordinarily used in 
London. In a sanitary point of view, no doubt it would be desirable to have 
gas as free from sulphur as possible ; but as a comm ee it is quite 
another thing. Iam uncertain as to the manner in which the sulphur gets 
into gas, and the proportion that it bears. I think that allowing 5 grains of 
ammonia would be fairer than the rough test of the turmeric paper. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Currry : If in testing I find the flame of the gas 
tailing above a 7-inch chimney, I instantly put on gauze, because that checks 
the external draught of air. ‘The burner I used before 1860 was the second 
one in my list. 1 think the illuminating power of the London gas is 13°56. 
I am not to judge whether the Legislature could have intended that if there 
was an improved means of testing the illuminating power of gas, the public 
should derive no benefit from it. I am at liberty to use any burner, provided 
that it meets with the requirements of the Act of Parliament. The clause 
must have referred to the burners then in use, There were no material 
a yy in the burners prior to 1850. : 

y the CuarrMan : It is impossible to construct a burner suitable for all 
gases. Experiments show that an Argand burner with 16 holes and a 7-inch 
chimney gives the best light ; but the measurement of the internal diameter 
is everything with regard to the production of light from gas. Directly you 
fix the measurement of the internal diameter, it must apply to some particu- 
lar kind of gas. It is proposed to fix the light here at 14 candles; and 
should Parliament consider it right that the burner should be specified with 
regard to that quality gas, then I have no hesitation in giving you a defini- 
tion of a suitable burner. From experiments I made, I found that the Bir- 
mingham gas was 14°35-candle illuminating power; the burner I used, 
which brought out the proper value of the gas, had an internal aperture of 
44/100ths of an inch. 

By Mr. Currry: I think we used brass burners to test the gas by in all 
— except at Dr. Hill’s office, where we used a steatite burner. At the 

agoda Gas-Works, they had a brass burner, the illuminating power of 
which was 13°75 candles. 

By the Cuarrman: The brass burner was made by Sugg, and I think it 
must be of the measurement of 44/100ths of an inch. We did not use a gal- 
lery with a perforated disc, but the one at Dr. Hill’s had such an arrange- 
ment. All the burners used in our experiments were made by Sugg. At 
the Saltley station, the mean was 13°75, I made two separate testings at 
West Bromwich with a brass burner, which gave 13°84 us the average. 

By the CiarmMan: The average of the steatite burner was 15-16, nearly 
three-quarters of the candles more than the average of the others; but the 
observations were not made at the same time. The gas might have varied. 
There is no difference resulting from the material of which the burner is 
made. If a high heat is used in distilling coal, I have always thought more 
sulphur to be generated in the gas; but Dr. Brande tells me that the experi- 
ments made in Paris do not confirm my opinion. My opinion was based 
upon small experiments only. If you have coal without any sulphur, it is 
quite possible to manufacture gas free from sulphur. I think Mr. Bowditch’s 
plan a very good one and deserving an — on a large scale. The 
average amount of sulphur in the coal used by the Staffordshire Company 
was about 1} per cent. 

Re-examined by Mr. Evans: If gas is to be supplied of the power of 14 
candles, it must, in reality, be sent out.2 candles higher, as there is a loss in 
the first 1000 yards the gas has to travel; but [ am not of opinion that the 
gas loses its illuminating power beyond that distance. The testing in the 
metropolitan gas was fixed upon that opinion. There is no doubt that the 
poe of the gas is affected by the temperature at which the coals are 

istilled. The Metropolis Gas Act provides that the companies shall supply 
the testing-burners. 

By the Cuarnman: The ‘test-burner is a different thing altogether from 
the burner used in the public lamps, which is either a bat’s-wing or a fish- 
tail—it isan Argand. 1t would not be altogether impracticable to adopt the 
steatite burner for public lamps, but there are many considerations averse 
to it. Ido not think I tested the old gas company’s gas at Birmingham at 
all for ammonia, but the quantity in the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas 
Company’s ranged from 6/10ths of a grain to 4°12. This is the mode in 
which the test was made by myself and Dr. Wrightson—we distributed acid 
over some broken glass in a tube. When a certain quantity of gas—say 12 
or 13 feet—passes through the tube, the ammonia is absorbed by the avid. 
We then ascertain how much of the unneutralized acid remains. That is 
subtracted, and the proportion of ammonia existing is given. The smallest 
quantity of sulphur found was 14°14, and the largest 19°88 grains. The 
test for sulphur is made in the following manner :—The gas is burned from 
Leslie’s burner, which, instead of delivering the gas from holes in a solid 
wing, has, I think, 15 or 16 jets coming fromthe side. Thegas is burned at 
the rate of about three-quarters of a foot per hour, and the sulphur retained 
in the gas in the act of burning is converted into a sulphurous acid. There 
is then a large glass chamber collecting the whole products of the com- 
bustion, and there is, at the same time with the products, a quantity of 
the vapour of ammonia delivered. The ammonia runs with the sulphuric 
acid, and we then estimate, by converting it into sulphuric acid, from the 
proportion of sulphuric acid in the condensed matter obtained from the com- 
bustion of the gas. I am perfectly certain that, under that test, the quantity 
of sulphur is rightly estimated ; but I have been informed, from the investi- 
gations made in Paris, that it is not so; still I believe 1 do condense the 
whole it. The gas companies in the metropolis have shown the greatest 
earnestness to get rid of the sulphur; but the average of my testings, which 
have been at the rate of something like 3 or 4 a day, shows that there are 
about 22 or 23 grains in 100 feet of gas, The tests for the Birmingham gas 
were the same as for the London gas. 

By the Cuarrman: I recommended 20 grains as the result of a great 
many experiments made up to the time of the passing of the Metropolis 
Gas Act, and the only way I can account for the higher quantity of 23, 
as shown from a number of experiments since that period is, that either the 
coal of the London companies has not been of so a quality or there must 
be a difference in their mode of working it. Exactly the same apparatus 
was used. I have no evidence as to the effect of 23 grains of sulphur in 100 
cubic feet upon the public health. looks are dam by it, and there is 
no doubt that sulphur in gas is altogether objectionable. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Evans. 

I am a civil engineer residing in London, and have had very considerable 
experience in the manufacture and supply of gas and in the construction of 
gas-works both in England and abroad, I was a witness on behalf of the 
companies on the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860. The subject of burners was 
not discussed then, but the question of illuminating power was. At that time 
there were a variety of Argand burners in use. The steatite burner was 
known of, but had not come into use. The ordinary Argand burner with the 
ordinary steel rings in which the holes are perforated will, when properl 
adjusted, develop as much light as the steatite burner. Dr. Letheby and t 
went to Nottingham, and made 81 experiments upon different days and at 
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different places. The company had in their testing-room the ordinary brass 
burners with the steel rings perforated in the usual manner, which is a well- 
adjusted burner with re to the supply of air to the flame. We made 
40 experiments with the company’s burner and 41 with Dr. Letheby’s stea- 
tite burner, which he took down p ly. The mean result given by the 
company’s burner was 17°20, and of the steatite burner, 16°76, which can 
be readily explained. It arose from the proper adjustment of the air to the 
quantity of carbon issuing with the gas; and it is quite immaterial what 
burner you use, whether of brass, iron, or even wood, if care only be taken 
to adjust the air with the quantity of carbon. I agree with Dr. Letheby, that 
a model burner will do with a fixed quality of gas, but it will not for a vary- 
ing quality of gas. The gas of every company is liable to vary; for in- 
stance, the Nottingham gas has risen from 13} candles in 1858 to 18 at the 
present time. That has been effected by an improved manufacture. We get 
cannel coal from Lancashire, and we also use other coal obtained in the neigh- 
bourbood of Barnsley. The coal in our own neighbourhood, and which we 
formerly used, we now reject. Sulphur can be extracted by ordinary pro- 
cesses, but the compounds of sulphur cannot easily be extracted. All the 
doubt and disputes have arisen in consequence of Mr. Ellison having dis- 
covered a new process, by which certain components of sulphur hitherto 
not supposed to exist in the gas can be decomposed and the amount of sul- 
phur manifested. The description of sulphur known in 1861, was the sul- 
phate of carbon. It is quite possible to limit the company to a certain quan- 
tity of phosphate of carbon, but then there are other descriptions of sulphu- 
rous compounds now being ascertained which were not known or detected 
before ; consequently, the old clause, which stated that not more than 20 grains 
of sulphur should exist in any form, is no longer applicable. This increase 
of the quantity of sulphur in the London gas will arise from a variety of 
circumstances. As the best coals become exhausted, the companies are 
obliged to resort to different sources. The quantity of sulphur varies in 
different coals. The coal we use at Nottingham requires exactly double the 
paren of lime to purify it as that used by the London companies. In 

mdon they can purify 80 tons of coal with one ton of lime, but at Notting- 
ham we can only purify half that. Without regard is paid to the changing 
of the coal, it is quite impossible to form a rigid clause which should be bind- 
ing under all circumstances. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Currry: The only prescription in 1860 was that 
the test-burner should be an Argand burner with 15 holes and a 7-inch 
chimney. I have used an Argand burner with a cone for testing gas as far 
back as 1840, and there was no prescription against it. The difference in 
burners consists in the different sized apertures for the air to pass through. 
Too much air causes the ignition to be lessened, and, on the other hand, too 
little causes the carbon to pass off in the form of light smoke. Argand 
burners are never supplied to the public lamps, for the reason that they are 
80 inconvenient to the lamplighters. Their glasses have to be cleaned every 
day, and they are often broken. I have seen them applied to public lamps, 
but it is a rare occurrence and very inconvenient. I entirely deny that there 
have been any improvements in burners which raised the illuminating power 
of the gas. In 1860 as in 1864 a properly constructed common Argand burner 
gave the full development of the light, and you cannot f° beyond that. The 
illuminating power of the Birmingham gas is 14°66; I do not know what it 
was in 1858. I was present when Dr. Letheby made his experiments at 
Birmingham, and verified them. The compounds of sulphur can be detected 
on analysis, but the analysis is destructive of the illuminating power of the 
gas. e cannot extract the components of carbon and sulphur ; I cannot 
give them a name, because I do not know what they are. I speak from my 
own chemical knowledge and from information gained from gentlemen who 
have been concerned in experimenting, among others from Mr. Ellison him- 
self, The bisulphide of carbon in Staffordshire gas just touched 20 grains; I 
believe it has been down as low as 14. Sulphura, which is a compound of 
sulphur, is extracted by Dr. Letheby’s process, and that is the particular 
component which is manifest in the receiver of which Dr. Letheby spoke ; of 
course the other components spoken of by Mr. Ellison are not condensed in 
that receiver. 

Dr. Edward Frankland, examined by Mr. Evans. 

I am professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, and lecturer on che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. I am elso a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. I agree generally with Dr. Letheby’s evidence. I concur with him 
as to the burners in use in 1860. There were a variety of burners in use at 
the time of the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act. The burner contem- 

lated was an Argand burner, with an aperture of more than 6/l0ths of an 
inch in diameter, with 15 holes, and a 7-inch chimney. As to the propriety 
of establishing a model burner to be applied to the Staffordshire Company, I 
think it would be a difficult matter to prescribe a definite burner for all de- 
scriptions of gas; but I think that, with one description of gas, such a burner 
might be agreed upon, on the supposition that experiments had been made 
as to the best form of burner for that particular kind of gas. I think it is 
very unlikely that the Staffordshire Company would always produce the same 
quality of gas. If the coal were varied from which they made their gas, un- 
doubtedly the quality would be altered, and a different burner would be 
required to burn it to the greatest advantage. Ido not agree with Mr. 
Bowditch when he says he can extract all the sulphur. I have made expe- 
riments, at Mr. Bowditch’s own request, with his process, with a great deal 
of care; and the result was that from two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
total quantity of sulphur in the gas could be extracted in my laboratory 
experiments ; but I was unable by any modification suggested by himself to 
get rid of the whole of it. Inever found a sampie of coal gas, whether 
purified by his or any other process, free from sulphur. I have heard that 
the old mode of testing for sulphur is found to be insufficient, and that a 
more perfect mode has been discovered ; but Iam not prepared to say that 
the new mode is to be preferred to the old. The question is altogether in an 
unsettled state. I should say it would be decidedly unfair to limit the com- 
pany to an amount of sulphur to be contained in the gas, supposing that the 
new test should reveal to us properties of sulphur not hitherto known ; but 
as that is uncertain, an opinion cannot be pronounced upon it. If the old 
quantity is provided for in this Act, the mode of testing should certainly also 
be defined. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cuitry: I do not think it would be unfair to insist 
that the company’s gas should not contain more than 20 grains of sulphur in 
any form in 100 feet of gas, if the gas were tested according to the manner 
in which it was when that standard was adopted by Parliament. I infer 
that, although there was no actual specimen of a test-burner before Parlia- 
ment in 1860, there was a particular burner in contemplation. A com- 
pany necessarily taking its coal from a particular district should not be bound 
to a certain standard, because the quality might vary. Supposing a com- 
pany were making 12-candle gas and they were then to use a better coal and 
the illuminating power rose to 16 candles, the burner developing the highest 
illuminating power for the first would not do so for the latter; and an 
alteration in the burner would be desirable in testing the gas—otherwise you 
would not arrive at the true increase of light given. 








By the Cuarrnman: The object of the test is not for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an absolute measurement of the greatest illuminating power of the gas 
as to ascertain the minimum illuminating power. Supposing a company is 
making 12-candle gas, and a burner is adopted for testing it, it is for the 
purpose of ascertaining that the illuminating power is at least 12 candles. If 


the company afterwards manufactured 16-candle gas, and it were tested by|/ 


the 12-candle gas-burner, a light of something beyond the 12-candles would 
certainly be shown. If a standard of 14 candles is adopted, I think the 
steatite burner would be a fair one to use; but Iam not prepared to say 
that it would develop the light to the greatest extent. It would require 
numerous experiments to establish that point, and I do not think they have 
as yet been made. Putting out of consideration the steatite burner, which 
was not in use before 1860, I think an iron burner of the same form as the 
steatite—especially with a central aperture and the holes of the same dia- 
meter—would have nearly the same effect. I should use the perforated disc 
if I wanted to obtain the best effect. ‘Io the best of my knowledge, the per- 
forated disc was not commonly used previous to 1860, 

Re-examined by Mr. Currry: In order to have a model burner, the qua- 
lity of the gas should be fixed. When Parliament enacted that not more 
than 20 grains of sulphur should be contained in 100 feet of gas, the suppo- 
sition was that it was an ordinary quantity; but if modern science proves 
that there really exist 30 or 40 grains, it is certainly unfair to make such a 
regulation. Recent experiments have shown the average has risen to 
23 grains, 

By the CHarrman : I do not agree with Mr. Hawksley, that the only known 
compound of sulphur before 1860 was bisulphide of carbon ; there were 
other components. The bisulphide is in the largest proportion. 

Mr. Evans: The sulphur should be kept to the lowest possible amount ; 
but there is the fact that at the present moment the gas companies in 
London are exceeding the limit placed upon them. 

Witness : I am aware that the test usually adopted at the passing of the 
Metropolis Gas Act was Leslie’s test. I think that was the test contemplated 
by the Legislature, when they made the enactment as to the quantity of sul- 
phur. The average of a number of tests I made at Birmingham was 16-9 
grains per 100 feet of gas. In one instance it was as low as 14°4; in another 
as high as 19, 

By the Commitree : I used Leslie’s test. 

The CuarrMaAn: That was the test that was contemplated, according to 
the evidence we have just got from this witness, who was examined in 1860, 
and it was before this committee when they adopted the clause in the 
Metropolis Gas Act. It appears that since that period certain more refined 
and more accurate tests have been invented, which have succeeded in 
extracting a greater quantity of sulphur from the gas. You must have one 
thing or the other. Lither stick to the old test, or keep to the minimum 
quantity of sulphur. Dr. Frankland has just told us that Leslie’s test is the 
test provided under the Act of 1860. 

Mr. Currry: If Leslie’s test were one that could be accurately defined by 
a chemist, we should have no objection. 

Mr. Evans: I have no objection on the part of the company to a clause 
which would require that they should not supply gas with more than a cer- 
tain quantity of sulphur, to be discovered by a certain test. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you say to the offer made on the part of the 
company? I think it is a very fair one, and that we ought to take the same 
minimum rate that is in the Metropolis Gas Act, and to apply the test to 
that contemplated by the Act. 

Mr. Cuitry: We shall be willing to agree to that; but it will take some 
trouble to ascertain what that test is, and if we do not come to an agreement 
upon that, it would lead to great disputes. If Dr. Letheby’s test is well 
known among chemists, we have no objection to it. I think it ought tobe a 
test that is well known. 

The CuairMan: The only point, in fact, remaining in this clause is the 
question of the burner. 

Mr. Evans: Yes: and with reference to that, I would say, that if the 
burner is to be deposited, and if we are to have a burner which will give a 
less illuminating power than would be obtained by other and better burners, 
we ought to have our illuminating standard a lower one. We should prefer 
the other mode, and I am prepared to prove that in the whole of the Acts 
passed in the years 1861-2-3, with reference to the illuminating standard of 
gas companies, with the exception of 4 cases, 14-candle gas has been the 
illuminating standard. The actual language of the clause is almost identical 
with the language of our proposed clause—that is to say, the burner is left 
open and the candle is left open. ‘The question of increased candle is left 
out. What we say is, let them get the best candle they can to burn against 
our gas, and we will get the best burner. If the burner is to be defined as the 
burner that was in use, and was before the mind of the committee in 1860, the 
standard that was fixed by the committee should be the standard inserted in 
our bill. Iam very sorry indeed that counsel are not present, and I regret 
it exceedingly on behalf of my clients. 

Mr. Cuirry: We, of course, should not mind letting the test stand in its 
present uncertain manner; but if you will give us a greater illuminating 
we than 14 candles, and will put it at 16 or 18, we shall be —— to 

ave the loose test, which is at present applied, in order that such a standard 
as was intended by the Act of 1860 should be adopted in this case. We will 
propose that they may raise the candle if they like, and keep the test as un- 
certain as it is at the present moment, because all the improvements with 
reference to burners have taken place within the last 12 or 15 months. 

The CHarRMAN: You see, with respect to altering the standard, that is 
reducing the standard from 14 to 12. Ido not like to say anything about 
that, because I should not like to interfere with Lord Redesdale’s proposal 
with reference to that; and, moreover, it is not in reference to this bill only 
that the alteration has been made, but it has been put into all the gas bills 
passing through this House. I have not seen Lord Redesdale, and I do not 
know the grounds upon which he thinks it proper to impose this upon all 
the companies. But upon the other part of the question—that is to say, with 
regard to the test—we have two or three facts in evidence which I think most 
important. First of all, we know that the steatite burner was not in use in 
1860, and, consequently, that this perforated disc was not in use in 1860; 
therefore, my impression is that we ought not to allow the gas company to 
use either the steatite burner or the burner with this perforated disc, 
because these appliances were not in use at the time of the Act of 1860. 

Mr. Evans: When Lord Redesdale had inserted a clause requiring 14- 
candle gas, it was without avy limit as to the burner. I should, therefore, 
say the company could not be confined to any burner. The mere fact of 
Lord Redesdale increasing the power of 14 candles is not conclusive against 
us, because he has not named any particular burner, but only that the in- 
crease of our standard should be from 10 to 14. 

The Cuarrman: Dr. Letheby, who is the chief witness, and who went 
down to Birmingham to test your gas, tested it with an ordinary Argand 
burner. It was only in one case that he used the other burner, and he puts 
the average at 14 by the Argand burner. 
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Mr. Evans: That is the average; but there might be times when the 
average quality of the gas would be better than 14. It might happen that 
the quality would be driven below 14, in consequence of a defective burner, 
and that in quality, in all cases, it would be above 14 when measured by a 
good burner; and it would be very unfair to be subjected to penalties 
taken by a defective burner. 

Mr. Cuirry: Your lordships will understand that what we want is such a 
burner as was contemplated in the Act of 1860. Inthe Reading Gas Act 
there is a similar clause. A burner had to be deposited, and that Act was 
passed in 1862, which comes nearer to the present time, and I should, there- 
fore, have thought that such a burner would have been approved by the 
committee. 

The Cuatrman: Who is to deposit it, and who is to select this burner ? 
Have the other side seen it ? 

Mr, Evans: We do not know what the burner is. 

The CHatRMAN: You spoke of a burner being deposited. Where is the 
burner, and who is to select it? You cannot ask them to agree to a burner 
which they have never seen. 

Mr. Cuitry: No, but we can show them a burner to which they can 
agree. 

The Cuarnman : It ought to be a fair one, they are giving you two candles 


more. 
Mr. Hughes recalled, and examined by the CHAIRMAN. 

The burner which I produce is one made by Wright, who is also a manu- 
facturer of photometrical apparatus. He is much more employed by gas 
companies than by local beathe. I should say that nine tenths of his busi- 
ness lies with the companies. Of course he sells to all persons indifferently, 
but much more to companies than any one else. I know that these burners 
are largely used by the testing officers both in London and the country. I am 
tolerably confident that nine-tenths of the burners used for testing purposes 
are of this description. 

The CuarrmMan: We must get this burner very accurately described. I 
am sure the parties on both sides will see that there scarcely ever was sub- 
mitted to a committee a question so full of difficult points. We have decided 
that this shall be the test-burner—i.c., Wright’s burner with gallery and per- 
forated disc—and we must leave it to counsel on both sides to find words 
which shall describe this burner as accurately as possible. It.is conceded 
that the word ‘uncased” shall be introduced as to the candles. With 
respect to the ammonia in place of the turmeric-paper test, we propose 5 
grains per 100 feet. You have imposed upon you a test which is more strin- 
gent by the Act of 1860. If you can represent to Lord Redesdale anything 
which will induce him to alter his view, perhaps you may get the number of 
candles reduced. 

Mr. Evans: There would be great difficulty in doing so after the bill had 
passed the committee, and we should have to get it recommitted. 

The CuatRMAN: We have the evidence of Mr. Hughes that this burner is 
now very generally used for testing gas by all parties, both by Town Councils 
and other boards, and by gas companies ; and as there is no doubt the evi- 
dence all goes to show that the definition of the Act of 1860 is not sufficiently 
accurate, you are obliged to introduce some more severe test. I will consult 
Lord Redesdale after the committee rises upon the subject. 

Mr. Evans: I am told by Mr. Barlow that this is not the burner that is 
uniformiy used. 

The CHatrman: We simply decide what the test shall be. As Lord Redes- 
dale has put the illuminating power at 14 candles, I am quite willing to re- 
present to him that we have altered the conditions toa certain extent by 
imposing a severer test than was contained in the former Act. Then, if he 
thinks fit to alter it he can. Will you undertake to get this burner very 
accurately described, both the interior and exterior diameters, and the dia- 
meter of the whole? 

Mr. Evans: Dr. Letheby has written this; I do not know whether it will 
meet the approval of the committee—“ In estimating the sulphur in coal gas, 
the process to be adopted shall be that known as Dr. Letheby’s sulphur-test, 
the description of which is as follows:—The gas shall be burned from a 
Leslie’s burner at the rate of not more than 1 foot of gas per hour, and the 
products of the combustion of the gas shall be conveyed, together with an 
excess of the vapour of ammonia, into a glass receiver, where the condensable 
products shall be condensed, and the sulphur therein estimated as sulphate 
of : ape according to the well-known chemical method of thus estimating 
sulphur. 

Mr. Gates, on behalf of West Bromwich, Oldbury, and Smethwick, said he 
should be perfectly content with any clause which the committee thought fit 
to impose, but asked to be allowed to alter the proviso that, in case it should 
be desirable to depart from the standard test and to adopt any one of the 
terms of the proviso, the council of Birmingham and the company might 
from time to time agree as to the test to be applied for all parts of the district 
over which the Act had jurisdiction. His clients were supplied principally 
from the company’s works at West Bromwich, and very Tittle of the gas 
which was manufactured there went to Birmingham, therefore they thought 
it necessary to insert an amendment to the proviso which should have the 
effect of protecting their own interests, to the effect that, so far as related to 
the supply of gas from the West Bromwich station, the lighting authorities 
of that place, with Oldbury and Smethwick, should be joined with the Town 
Council of Birmingham and the company in agreeing upon the test. 

The CuarxMaN said he did not see how the control could be taken away 
from Birmingham. 

Mr. Gares said it was in evidence that there was a difference in the gas 
manufactured at West Bromwich. Dr. Letheby stated that he had tested the 
gas, and though made from the same coal the results were different. The 
three places which he represented contained a population of nearly 90,000 
people, and there were a great many manufactories, collieries, and other im- 
portant works. West Bromwich was under an Improvement Act, and the 
other two places had local boards, and each place had its own lighting 
authority, They therefore desired to have a voice in reference to the mode 
of testing the purity of the gas. They were quite content with the general 
standard of purity laid down by the committee, but as their lordships were 
aware that, either from discoveries in science or from some other cause, it 
might be desirable to depart from the standard test at present in use, his 
clients thought that they ought not to be bound by what might be agreed 
upon between the Town Council of Birmingham and the company, but that 
they themselves should have a voice in the matter. In all probability they 
would never act upon it, but they did not desire to be prevented doing so if 
they thought advisable. 

The CHairMaN said upon the first view of the matter the proposition 
seemed a fair one, but they must consider what the practical effect of it would 

This proviso was entirely permissive, and could not come into operation 
unless there was an agreement between the company and the Town Council. 
He thought that to alter the clause in the manner proposed would be to pre- 
vent the company from having recourse to any other mode of testing the 
purity of the gas, because they would have to deal with two or three dif- 











ferent authorities, and it was very unlikely that they would get all to agree 
oe Kong terms, and of course if they did not agree no alteration could 
take le 

Mr Gatxs said he was content that Birmingham should have the control 
over all the gas manufactured in its domain; but the test he thought ought 
to be applied within 1000 yards of the works. Even for the sake of the 
cmeuty themselves this should be done, because beyond that distance the 
gas began to lose power. : 

The CuarrMan said not very rapidly. As he understood the evidence, 
there was a very rapid diminution in power between the works and the 
1000 yards, but after that distance was passed the diminution was not so 
rapid. But according to the clause in the bill the.gas was to be tested 
within that distance. ‘ 

Mr. Gates said if the committee thought it would not be right to have so 
many lighting authorities called in to decide the test, he would ask their 
lordships to leave it to one of them—say West Bromwich—and give them 
aa Fg to consent to vary the test on behalf of the three places. 

e CHAIRMAN asked what the corporation of Birmingham said to that. 

Mr. Currry replied that they thought it would be inconvenient, because as 
soon as they agreed to any particular test his learned friend’s clients could 
~~ in and disagree, so that the clause would lose its operation. 

r. GaTEs submitted that the corporation of Birmingham might make a 
mistake, or they might be slow to adopt some improvement. Whatever 
agreement they might make respecting the gas manufactured at the other 
two placcs would be indifferent to his clients, but in the other case they ob- 
objected to be included in any agreement which might not be for their benefit. 

r. Currry said the corporation of Birmingham were the chief body, and 
they were not likely to sleep upon their interests; and those interests and the 
interests of the other local authorities were in this respect identical. It 
would only complicate the matter and make the clause nugatory if the com- 
mittee were to grant what his learned friend asked. 2 

The CHAIRMAN expressed an opinion that if they were to put in the two 
authorities, and make a sort of triangular duel between them and the com- 
pany, they might as well strike out the clause altogether. / 

Mr. ‘Evans agreed that it would be as well todoso. Looking to the 
antecedents of the Birmingham corporation, it was not at all likely that they 
would allow anything to occur which would be injurious to the gas consumer. 
He felt sure that if there were two or three governing bodies to deal with the 
company would never be able to come to any agreement. 

The CuaTmuax asked what quantity of West Bromwich gas was consumed 
in Birmingham. . 

Mr. Evans said nearly the whole of the day consumption. , 

The CuarrMaN: If that is the case, I think we cannot admit the 
amendment. ; a 

Mr. Currry said it appeared, from Mr. Young’s evidence, that 282 million 
cubic feet of gas were annually made at West Bromwich, and the whole 
district of Birmingham on that side was supplied from those works. : 

The CHarrMaN said this was quite sufficient to prove that the corporation 
would take care that the gas supplied from those works was of good quality, 
and that the other authorities might trust to them to do so. 

bi amendment was then negatived, and the clause, as proposed, was 
agreed to. 

The clause regulating the illuminating power of the gas was read. _ 

Mr. Curry said the corporation objected to that clause, and they wished 
that the gas should not be tested at the company’s works, and they objected 
entirely to the 6 hours notice before the testing could take place, because the 
company in the meantime could increase their illuminating power. f 

The CHArRMAN read the 25th section of the Metropolis Gas Act, which 
requires that the test shall be applied ‘tas near as may be at 1000 yards 
from the works. That must be done in this case, if the Metropolitan Act 
was to be taken as a guide. x 

Mr. Evans said the company were quite willing to have an experimental 
meter erected at about 1000 yards from their works. : 

Mr. Curry said the corporation wished to have the power of erecting an 
experimental meter of their own. A E : 

. a said there was nothing to prevent their doing so if they 
eased. 
. Mr. Lioyp hoped that the company were not to be bound by experiments 
made behind their backs. 7 

The CHarrMAN said they ought to have the same clause as in the 
Metropolis Act. ye 

Mr. Gates said he apprehended that the local authorities would have 
access to any meter put up in that district. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Metropolis Gas Act imposed upon every local au- 
thority the duty of providing all proper and sufficient apparatus, machinery, and 
instruments for testing the illuminating power and purity of the gas, and it im- 
posed upon the company the duty of providing a proper experimental meter with 
a suitable burner, &c., as near as may be at a distance of 1000 yards from the 
works, and then followed a clause which provided that two or more local au- 
thorities, if they thought fit, might join in furnishing the apparatus, machi- 
nery, and instruments, and in appointing a gas examiner. He did not see 
any objection to adopt the same system in Birmingham. With regard to the 
appointment of examiners, and previding test apparatus, and as to whether 
each local authority should separately exercise the power of ascertaining the 
quality of the gas, he thought it would be a saving of a great deal of ex- 
pense if there was but one examiner. The only question that remained was 
as to whether there should be 3 or 6 hours notice given. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD said it would render the clause almost nugatory even to 
have 3 hours notice, and he was in a position to show that within that 
> ad it would be entirely within the power of the company to defeat the 
clause. 

Mr. Evans said it would take longer than that to empty and refill the 
large gasometer. The company were willing to accept 3 hours notice, 
which was the time fixed by the Metropolis Gas Act. 

Mr. Cutty: We want no notice to be given at all. 

The CuarrMAN: We will not agree to that unless you are prepared to give 
us evidence that it is an absolute necessity. We think it is not fair to give 
parties in the borough the right to come in without any notice upon the 
company in that way. Primdé facie you must recollect that in their existing 
Act the notice is 6 hours, and in the Metropolis Act, which was carefully 
considered, the notice is 3 hours. We are willing to impose the latter 
restriction upon the company ; but, unless you show us some very strong 
reasons, we cannot consent to what you ask. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: We will call some evidence to prove that the company 
can defeat the objects of the clause by having 3 hours notice. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you show us any other company that has been sub- 
jected by Parliament to submit to the visits of local boards without any 
notice ? 

Mr, Cuirry said in the Todmorden Act of 1845, the Great Central Act of 
1851, and the Imperial Act of 1854, no notice was required. 
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Mr. 7. A. and examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD, 

At Devonport, where I was the responsible engineer, I had photometers 
for testing gas, and I allowed the consumers or the local authority to come in 
without any notice and test the purity of the gas. I am doing the same 
oes st present in Uxbridge and at every gas-work with which I am con- 
| mec 

By the Cuarrman: Some a ago, when giving evidence before a com- 
mittee of this House, I was called upon by the local board at Luton to test the 
gat there without its being known. I then found it was 8 candles, On the 

ing morning, having given 6 hours notice, I tested the gas again. 
During those 6 hours it was altered from 8 to 16 candle gas, 

Examination continued: In those places, especially where notice is re- 
quired, the companies keep a stock of caunal coal, and however weak the gas 
may be, oe have only to charge the retorts with cannal eoal, and in a very 
short time they can send the fresh gas all over the district. The cannal coal 
gas being of much greater specific gravity than the ordinary gas, the mains 
are charged much more quickly, Some gas companies have stipulated that 
the testing should take place at the distance of 1000 yards, but I cannot un- 
derstand the reason, for when I was engineer of the gas-works in Dublin, I 
could never find any practical difference between the gas at 1000 yards and 3 
miles. I think the test should be taken without previous notice being given ; 
it is perfectly fair, and the company should submit to it. It would assist to 
get rid of the feeling which exists in the public mind that the gas companies 
wish to take advantage of them. 

By the Cuatrman : The notice required by Act of Parliament in the case 
of Uxbridge is 6 hours, but it isheld in abeyance. In one-quarter of an 
hour I could vary the quality of the gas in every part of the place. In 
a place like Birmingham it would not take much longer; the mains and 
service-pipes are always a little leaky, and directly you turn the better 
quality of gas in the lighter is expelled. In Dublin and Glasgow they are 
selling 33-candle gas. I have turned gas direct from the station-meter 
into town, without passing it through the gasholders. ‘The pressure is 
got from the retorts, and it is regulated by the governor. I have sent the 
gas in the way just stated in Dublin, and since then at Uxbridge. Gas will 
travel any distance. Experiments may be made by anybody on the gas, 
but 3 hours notice must be given before penalties can be enforced, and the 
experiments must be made by an authorized person. Where gas companies 
have obtained the power of receiving 3 or 6 hours notice, the local boards 
have paid no attention to the matter except in such a case as Luton, where 
they were only giving 5-candle gas iu the public lights, If attention had 
not been called to it, no notice would have been taken. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: There is a general impression that with 
the notice the test would be illusory, There would be no difficulty in forcing 
the better quality of gas from West Bromwich to Birmingham. It is not 
necessary to empty and refill the gasometers before it can be passed into the 
pipes. Jt is only necessary that the retorts should be refilled with a different 
class of coal. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. AncHIBALD. 

I agree with Mr. Hedley, that a notice of 3 or 6 hours renders the experi- 
ment useless. The gas may be altered in a short time in large as well as in 
small gas-works, as the producing power is in both cases in proportion to the 
consumption. The effect at a distance of 1000 yards would be just the same 
in large and small works. It would only be necessary to send the gas 
through a smaller holder, and in 2 hours, at most, the character of the gas 
would be changed. I think it would be fair and mg that the experi- 
ments should be made without notice; the record would have to be proved 
in the usual way. As the law now stands, parties do not avail themselves 
of it, and it is quite inoperative. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: In the ordinary way of working, it would 
take something like 6 hours to charge one-fourth of the retorts at the West 
Bromwich works, A certain number of the retorts is charged every hour, 
and by that means the illuminating power of the gas is maintained at a 
tolerably equal standard. The coal put into the retorts gives a higher illu- 
minating power, and therefore acertain portion are drawn and charged every 
hour, to produce an equality of illuminating power. But if you wanted to 
get a sudden change in the illuminating power, men would be set to draw 
and recharge the retorts as quickly as possible, and in a short time a very 
different quality of gas could be sent out. Though it is possible, I have 
never heard of an instance in which it was done. I have toon obliged to 
depart from the ordinary mode of working, in order to keep up the supply, 
and have not sent the gas through gasholders. If you have a gasholder 
eoatly enaely full of bad gas, and canvel gas were driven into it, it would 
not become highly illuminative very speedily. If a manager wanted to 
increase rapidly the illuminating power, he would send his gas into a holder 
containing only a small quantity of gas. 

Re-examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD: A gang of men will draw and recharge 
a set of 7 retorts in about 3 minutes. 

By the Cuarrman: I think it would cost more than £20, but the disgrace 
would be spared, 

The CuarRMAN said there was this fact, that the Metropolis Gas Act had 

been in operation since 1860, and Dr. Letheby had made some thousands of 
experiments, and did not complain of the 3 hours notice. He did not com- 
plain that the companies had acted unfairly. 
Mr, ARCHIBALD said that Dr, Letheby tested at his own place, and there- 
fore did not give notices. Though the metropolitan gas companies had served 
the public well, it did not remove the possibility of provincial gas com- 
panies neglecting their duty. It would remove suspicion, if their proposition 
were agreed to. It appeared from the evidence that it was possible to make 
the alteration in a very short time, and by giving notice the clause would 
be rendered nugatory and useless. 

Mr. Luoyp said they required notice so that they might attend and watch 
the experiments, to see that they were fairly conducted. Three hours notice 
was very short, but it would always enable them to send a competent person 
to see that the test was fairly made. 

The CHarrRMAN : The committee are unanimously of opinion that the com- 
pany ought to have the 3 hours notice. 

r. ARCHIBALD: Under these circumstances we should ask for the clause 
allowing us to establish experimental meters in other places. 

The Cuarrman: There is nothing to prevent your establishing them if 
you think proper, but we distinctly do not intend that they should be any 
authority, nor would they have any under the Metropolis Gas Act. It is the 
duty of the company to provide an experimental meter and the local board 
to provide a testing apparatus, These two duties we intend to impose upon 
you respectively. If you choose to have a private testing-room of your own 
you may, but we do not choose that the experiments made in these private 
testing-rooms should be made the ground of penalty against the company. 

Mr. AncuinaLp: I understand precisely what your lordship meant with 
regard to the penalties. They usually depend upon the experiments made 
after notice. 

Mr. Curry said he would tender the following, which would explain 








what he wished :—‘ The council may erect from time to time, in some con- 
venient building, experimental meters connected with the mains of the com- 
rare works,” 

e CHAIRMAN said there were public buildings, such as the town-hall, 
which would answer the purpose. The company were bound.to give a supply 
of gas, and all that would be necessary would be to attach a connexion to the 
service-pipe, and the gas could be tested as much as they pleased; but the 
committee would not grant a clause which would allow a testing-room under 
their own authority in which to test the gas for the purpose of inflicting penal- 
ties on the company. 

Clauses 21 Cand 21 B, providing that no charge be made for meter-rents 
where the consumption of gas exceeds 25,000 cubic feet per half year, and 
limiting the charge in cases where the consumption is under that amount to 
10 per cent. upon the outlay, were agreed to without alteration. 

Mr. Martin said the London and North-Western clause came next. It 
was asked that works should be constructed to the satisfaction of the engi- 
neer of the railway company. 

Mr. Currry: We object to that clause, which enables the expenses to be 
paid out of the capital of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN said it seemed to be entirely without precedent, and they 
could not allow it. 

Clause 21 4, having reference to the standard of purity and the burner to 
be used, and also to the erection of an experimental meter for each of the 
works of the company, was read and agreed to. * 

Mr. O’Ma.tey said he had a clause to propose, which would occupy a con- 
—— time. It had reference to the accounts, and witnesses would be 
called, - 

The CuatrMaN said it would be only equitable that the learned counsel 
should show that any other company had been obliged by Parliament to fur- 
nish accounts in a form different from that prescribed in the Gas Company's 
Act. 

Mr, O’Mattey said that in the London companies they had an ample pre- 
cedent, and he believed also in the case of the Reading Gas Company. The 
accounts that had to be furnished by those companies were more stringent 
than those proposed by the Gas Clauses Act. 

Mr. Gates said he understood there was some little difference in the price 
charged in and out of Birmingham. His clients thought they should be on a 
level footing. 

Mr. O’Matury said there was also a clause for summary remedy with 
respect to nuisances, and another entitling the corporation, as in the case of 
the metropolitan gas companies, to a map of the mains, 

Mr. Martin said they agreed to the clause having reference to the map, 
with the exception of the words “size of the mains.” It would be placed in 
Birmingham, and a charge would be made for inspection. 

Mr. Gates also asked for a map of the district which he represented. 
aoe Martin said they could not agree to furnish a map of so large a 

istrict. 


Fripay, ApRit 29. 


Mr. O’Matey said, with reference to the accounts of the company, he 
had to propose the following clause:—“ The yearly account in abstract to 
be furnished by the company to the clerk of ,the peace, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1849, shall, in addition to the 
other matters required to be comprised therein, state the amount of the 
annual revenue, and specify under several heads and in distinct items the 
several amounts actually receiyed by and which have accrued to the com- 
pany in respect of all sources of such revenue, and also state the amount 
of the annual expenditure, specifying in manner aforesaid the several 
amounts actually paid and incurred by the company in every respect; and 
also show, in a distinct balance-sheet, the actual financial condition of the 
company at the date of such account, and also the several other matters 
which are comprised in the form of accounts from time to time issued 
under the authority of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, by one of her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State.” To show the necessity of such a clause he 
would call one or two witnesses. 

Mr. Robert Wright,examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am the public accountant at Birmingham. I have examined the 
accounts supplied by the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company to 
the clerk of the peace. It is impossible from these accounts to ascertain 
the financial position of the company. They simply give the receipts and 
expenditure in a few items; they afford no idea as tothe quantity of coals 
purchased, cr the quantity of gas made during the year, nor what the 
residual products where, nor what dividend had been paid. They give the 
amount of the dividend, but do not show how much of it was at the rate 
of 10 per cent., or how much was at 74 per cent. In my opinion these 
different items shonld be furnished distinct. I have prepared a form of 
accounts, based on the evidence given by Mr. Young, for the year 1862 to 
1863. I find, in the account which the company furnished to the clerk of 
the peace, that the expenditure for coal in that year was £53,242. 15s. 5s. 
Mr. Young stated that the quantity consumed was 96,000 tons, and that 
the average _ was 10s. 6d. per ton. The expenditure for coals, there- 
fore, should have been £50,400, making a difference of 2842. Then, as 
regards the residual products, the coke returned by the company in their 
account was £32,473. 16s. 5d. Mr. Young stated that every ton of coal 
produced a little over 13 cwt. of coke; 96,000 tons, therefore, would produce 
64,400 tons of coke, which, at the average price stated by him, would give 
the actual return of £43,680 instead of £32,473, being a difference of 
£112,06. Having regard to the power of manufacturing residual products 
as taken by the company, I think they should be required to furnish more 
information in their accounts, because if this manufacture yields a less 
profit than 74 per cent. the gas consumer is the sufferer and not the com- 
pany. The accounts should show how much of the capital has been 
employed for other purposes than that of making gas. I have herea 
form of account which I consider would be a proper one to be furnished 
by the company. Itis such an account as I have prepared for other com- 
panies. [Witness delivered in acopy.] The balance-sheet shows the actual 
state and condition of the concerns of the company, under different heads. 
The profit-and-loss aecount is founded very much on the former issued 
under the authority of the Metropolis Gas Act, except that the “sale of 
gas” here represents not the receipts for the sale of gas, but the actual gas 
sold through the year, whether the amount is received or not. It also 
contains an item for fittings and charges in respect to them which is not 
required in the metropolitan accounts, the companies not supplying these 
materials. 

By the CommitreeE: There-will not be the slightest difficulty in the 
company furnishing such an account. In the acccounts as now deposited 
with the clerk of the peace I should think, with the exception of the amount 
paid for dividend, there would not be any items in the company’s books 
corresponding with the figures there given. It could not prove detrimental | 
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to the company’s interest if they were bound to supply such an account 
as I propose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I did not say that a certain amount 
of coal purchased ought to produce a certain amount of gas. I said 
that the quantity and price of coal given in evidence ought to have 
produced so much coke. I have taken into account the coke con- 
sumed by the company in their manufacturing operations. I do not 
know —— about gas-making. I do not say that the company 
have ¢ & wrong return. I know that, under any circumstances, the 
company could only divide a certain amount among their shareholders. I 
cannot show any precedent for the form of accounts which I have handed 
in. The accounts adopted by the Wolverhampton Gas Company are on 
the same principle, but not exactly in the same form. If the company apply 
money out of revenue for the purpose of capital they get no interest upon 
it, and the public do get the benefit of that expenditure for nothing in 
one way, but they lose it in another. I propose, under one head of account, 
that they should give the amount of their works, mains, and machinery. 
I do not propose any inquiry as to the value of their works; I think the 
company would not put a dishonest figure in the account. I think the 
accounts they furnish are not framed with the view of misleading the public, 
but for the purpose of affording them no information at all. If it were 
thought that the company were putting a fictitious value upon all these 
items, of course care would be taken to apply to the Board of Trade to 
appoint an auditor to examine into the accounts. It is not the desire of 
the corporation, in framing these accounts, to interfere with the manufac- 
turing operations of the company. Iam able to show a discrepancy by 
your books. I am almost certain I could prove that the reserve fund ought 
now to be closed, and the consumers might then step in and say: “ You 
must reduce the price of gas because you are making £25,000 in one year 
more than you can divide among your shareholders.” The form of accounts 
proposed would not prevent the company selling their coke at as low a 
price as they liked, and thus evading, if they were disposed to do so, the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Burke: Do you think it would be fair to any manufacturer that 

you should have access to his private manufactory, and ascertain exactly 
what profit he is making or what loss he is sustaining by the exercise of 
~ process of manufacture? 
_ Witness : 1t would be hard in the case of a private manufacturer, but it 
is very different in the case of a public company. The consumers have a 
right to know that they are not making too much by the sale of their gas; 
and if the company are, by any other manufacture, losing a great deal of 
money, they get their maximum dividend, but the loss comes out of the 
pockets of the consumers. I do not know whether it is the intention of 
the proposed clause that the public should interfere with the discretion of 
the company in reference to the manufacture of gas. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuirry: I think it would be aconsiderable advan- 
tage to the public to know exactly the profits the company are making. 
Thecompany would have no difficulty in filling up the items in the pro- 
posed form of accounts. I think Mr. Young stated that in heating their 
retorts they used Staffordshire slack and very littlecoke. I have allowed 
some margin in my figures for coke thus consumed. I think this is the 
best form of account which can be devised to prevent the public being out. 
witted by the company. I believe the Plymouth and Stonehouse and the 
Devonport Gas Companies use a similar form of account. 

Wim. Turquand Esq. , examined by Mr. O'MALLEY. 

I am accountant, and a member of the firm of Coleman, Turquand, Young, 
and Co., of Tokenhouse Yard, London, and have had a great deal of expe- 
rience in the investigation of accounts. I have looked into those furnished 
by this company to the clerk of the peace. I think they are not sufficient 
to enable the public to know whether they are entitled to a reduction in 
the price of gas or not. They do not disclose the profit-and-loss account 
for each year separately, which I think is the account which the consumers 
and parties interested in the result of the working of the company are 
entitled to have. I think, if the accounts are to convey any useful infor- 
mation to the parties interested, they should contain a regular profit-and- 
loss statement showing the whole of the trading operations of the company 
of the year. The account of receipts and payments does not by any means 
include all the elements which ought to be included in such an account. 
If I, as an accountant, were called in to say whether the consumers were 
entitled toa reduction in the price of gas, I should require to see the 
accounts, which I assume the company keep, as between themselves and 
the shareholders, in their own books. The company show here what the 
amount of dividend is, but there is no mode of judging what it ought to 
be, because the accounts do not disclose the amount of capital upon which 
dividend is paid, the various periods at which it was raised, and the rates 
at which the dividends are fixed. The amount of dividend paying capital 
and the rate of dividend should bea part of the annual accounts of the 
company. These accounts are defective in not showing it and in not 
showing the amount of interest on loans, and in not giving the results of 
the annual trading of the company; they only show the cash balance of 
receipts over payments, and nothing of the assets and liabilities, which 
should form part of their balance-sheet. I have seen the accounts directed 
to be furnished under the Metropolis Gas Act. I think those accounts 
stop alittle short of a profit-and-loss account of the annual working of the 
company. They are very full as to details. If 1 had an account of that 
kind before me for the purpose of auditing, all I should require would be 
the vouchers. 

Mr. Lioyp then addressed the committee against the proposed clause, 
ee a form of accounts which the company were prepared 

0 adopt. 

The CuarrMan said that the committee were of opinion that the form 
of accounts issued under the authority of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, 
should be the form adopted. 

Mr. Currry proposed a clause to the effect that one of the auditors of 
the company should always be appointed by the Town Council; that all 
the books and accounts of the company should be open to him at all rea- 
sonable times; and that such auditor should not “ publish or disclose any 
of the said accounts, or the results thereof, beyond the regular publication 
thereof according to this Act, except so far as may be necessary to prove 
(if he finds reason to believe the same) either that the company is charging 
more for the public lamps than is justified by this Act, or that the price of 
gas ought to be reduced according to this or any of the other of the com- 
pany’s Acts,” under a penalty of €100. 

After some discussion the committce rejected the clause. 


Mr. Crirry then proposed a series of clauses requiring the company, 
before laying a main or pipe under any street in the borough, to 
obtain the assent of the council as to its course and position; empowering 
the council, if they deemed it expedient, to fill in and make good, at the 
expense of the company, the surface of any street broken open by them; 





prohibiting the company, without the consent of the council, from inter- 
fering with the traffic of the streets in the execution of their works; 
requiring them, within 1 year from the passing of the Act, to provide and keep 
at their chief office a map, upon a scale of not less than 6 inches to a mile, of 
the district supplied by them, showing the line and size of their existing mains, 
and year by year to correct such map, marking thereon all additions to 
their mains, &c.; and to give the council the opportunity at all reasonable 
times of inspecting, and making copies or extracts therefrom, under a 
penalty of £10 for every day in which such opportunity was refused, and 
of £10 per week for every week during which such map should not be 
made or corrected after the time appointed for the same. 

— CommiTreEx, after hearing Mr. Lloyd in opposition, rejected the 
clauses. 

Mr. Currry proposed a clause for the purpose of preventing the fouling 
of streams, &c., as well within as without the borough, by any refuse from 
the company’s works; such clause being an extension of the provisions of 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act, and the Birmingham Improvement Acts. 

Mr. Thomas Stanbridge recalled, and examined by Mr. Currry. 

The river Rea runs through a populous part of the borough by its south- 
ern boundary, and by the Act of 1851 the duty is cast upon the corporation 
of preventing the pollution of that river. It is very important that it 
should be kept as pure and clear as possible. The Rea falls into the Tame 
into which the main sewer of the borough flows. The council have been 
placed in the greatest difficulty, and have been put to enormous expense, 
in endeavouring to prevent the pollution of the stream, and they require 
all the help that Parliament can give them to restore it to its former state. 

By the Commirrere: I cannot sd positively that the Rea has been 
polluted by the gas company, but I am informed so by the inspector of 
nuisances. It is generally believed that what is called blue billy is found 
floating on the surface of the stream below. I live 8 or 9 miles from Bir- 
mingham on the Tame, and that river is in a very bad condition. I 
frequently see blue billy floating on the surface. 

By Mr. Currry: The works of the company at which I presume a 
intend to utilize their residual products, at Saltley, are on the Rea itself; 
a great deal of this refuse may flow into the river through a ditch or sewer 
during a thunder-storm or in the night. I have been informed by the 
inspector of nuisances that great complaints have been made by the inha- 
bitants of the offensive smell arising from the gas liquor which is turned 
into the river in the night time, and that the people are awoke in the — 
half suffocated from the vapour arising from the sewer into which thi 
liquor flows. We have the power to prevent them throwing it in from the 
shore; but at night no one can tell what they are doing. 

Mr. Luoyp read the section of the Birmingham Improvement Act, 1861, 
imposing penalties, inter alia, upon the gas company for,fouling any of the 
streams under the control of the corporation. 

Witness (in reply to inquiries by the committee): We are prevented from 
dealing with any nuisance which may arise from those works, which are on 
the Rea, just beyond the borough boundary. They may go on fouling the 
river as much as they like. Their works are situated upon the banks, at 
a point near the outiall of the main sewer, and that contributes to the 

uantity of polluting matter which goes into the river. It is difficult to 
distinguish between the sewage and what may come from the gas-works. 

The CuarrmaN said the committee were of opinion that there was no 
ground for giving the corporation any powers beyond the limits defined in 
the Birmingham Improvement Act, 1861. 

Mr. DuGpa_e, on behalf of the inhabitants of Saltiey, proposed 2 clauses 
for the purpose of preventing any nuisance arising in the district from the 
operations of the company. He stated that he was not prepared to support 
them with any evidence. 

The clauses were rejected. 

Mr. Gares proposed a clause to the effect that the scale of prices charged 
by the company for the lighting of public lamps, buildings, and works in 
West Bromwich, Oldbury, and Smethwick should be the same as that 
charged within the borough of Birmingham. 

Mr. Lioyp was heard in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were of opinion that there was no 
necessity for the insertion of such a clause. 

The clause was accordingly rejected. 

The CHARMAN said that on the previous afternoon he saw Lord Redes- 
dale, and informed him of the decision at which the committee had arrived 
with respect to the test-burner, and mentioned the application which was 
made to the committee by the promoters, to reconsider the question of the 
illuminating power. Lord Redesdale stated that he would much prefer 
that the test-burner should not be defined, and that the illuminating power 
should be fixed at 14 candles. 

Dr. Letheby recalled, and examined by the CHAIRMAN. 

I have here the measurements of the burners which I produced. We 
have taken great pains to get the exact measurements of those burners, and 
these are the results:— 

An iron or brass Argand burner, having an external diameter of 1*1 inch, an in- 
ternal diameter of 0°524 of an inch, having 15 holes, each hole of the diameter of 
0°49 of aninch. To be used with a 7-inch chimney, supported upon an ordinary 
gallery without a perforated disc. 

The gas to be burnt from an iron or brass Argand burner, having an external 

diameter of 1°10 of an inch, and an internal diameter of 0°50 of an inch, and 
having 15 holes, each hole of the diameter of 0°05 of an inch, and with a 7-inch 
chimney, supported upon an ordinary gallery without a perforated disc. 
Whether the burner be made of brass or steel makes no diffzrence, ~~ 
as to its durability; it has nothing to do with the illuminatiag power, The 
difference between the 2 burners is exactly 8 per cent. I have taken the 
measurements with Mr. Bowditch, who was employed on the other side, and 
we are agreed. ae $ : 

By Mr. Currry: I think that the description which is given is quite suffi- 
cient; it is beyond all doubt. 

The CuHarrMAN said the burner which the committee would fix upon 
was the one last described by Dr. Letheby, and that they would leave the 
company the illuminating power of 14 candles. 

The remaining clauses were then read and agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Before Sir Brooxe W. Bripexs, Chairman; Earl Grosvenor, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Gopparp, and Mr. WykeHAM Martin.) 
NOTTINGHAM GAS BILL. 

(Continued from page 272.) 

Monpay, Apnriv 18. 

Mr. Ricarps said he wished to ask Mr. Hawksley some questions upon 
his evidence with respect to the introduction of the auction clause. The 
witness stated that it was voluntarily introduced originally in the year 1843 
or 1844, and again introduced voluntarily in the bill of 1849. Since the 
examination his clients had found the original bill of 1849, and the petition 
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of the corporation founded upon it. He had not the opportunity of putting : p 


those documents into Mr. Hawksley's hands at the time of his examination, 
and as it would not be right to comment on the evidence in connexion with 

documents without putting them before Mr. Hawksley; he now pro- 
posed to call him for that purpose. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am quite sure that all that was done in 1849 with reference to those 
shares was done voluntarily, and that it was only carrying out the inten- 
tion. The clause in the bill is “That it shall be lawful for the committee 
of the company, if they see fit, to cause such new shares, or any number of 
them, to be from time to time sold by public auction, in such manner, 
and at such times, and subject to such conditions as the said committee 
may from time to time determine.” This, no doubt, is permissive. The 
petition presented by the corporation clearly calls attention to the fact that 
the clause was permissive, and not compulsory, and that the shares might 
be distributed among the shareholders, and not put up to auction; but I do 
not even at this time remember whether this petition was presented or 
not, or whether it ever was pane upon before the committee. The per- 
missive clause was afterwards changed, and it was made compulsory. In 
the bill of 1858 the original proposition was to divide 4000 quarter shares 
apparently, and to sell 12,000 quarter shares by auction. I do not know 
whether that fact was pointed out by petitions presented against the bill, 
but I should think so. In the technical sense of the word, the attention of 
Parliament was called to it by the language of the petition, but it is not the 
fact that the attention of the committee which sat on the bill was called to 
it. The bill was altered before it reached the committee, and the auction 
clauses were introduced and made compulsory. I adhere to my former 
statement that the introduction and carrying out of those clauses was 
voluntary on the part of the company. 

Edwin Patchett, Esq., examined by Mr. Parkes (parliamentary agent). 

I reside at Nottingham, and am clerk to the Enclosure Commissioners. I 
have been acquainted with the town for a long period, both before and 
since the enclosure. About 1100 acres of common land surrounding the 
town was enclosed, and since then the rateable value of the town has 
increased to the extent of something like £100,000. Previous to the 
Enclosure Act the rateable value of the parish of St. Mary was about 
£96,000. _ Since then, and chiefly on that account, it has increased 
to above £200,000. There have been many new roads and streets laid out 
in the town and along the lands enclosed. I am acquainted with the dis- 
trict already supplied with gas by the company, and | also know the district 
they propose obtaining mg to supply. I fully concur in Captain 
Holden’s evidence, as to the advantage of the introduction of gas in the 
repression of crime. The population of Hucknall is largely increasing, and 
if the gas can be supplied to that district it will tend very greatly to its 
advantage. Eastwood, Greasley, Ruddington, Ratcliffe, Beeston and Staple- 
ford all ought to be supplied with gas. Before the enclosure a large num- 
ber of manufacturers were obliged to resort to the villages surrounding 
Nottingham for space on which to build their manufactories. These places 
are all more or less connected with the town and trade of Nottingham, and, 
I think, are entitled to all the advantages which Nottingham possesses. 1 
am clerk to the county magistrates, and have been twice mayor of Notting- 

I did occasionally, as an ex officio member, attend the Lighting 
Committee, both when I was mayor and since I have been a member of the 
Watch Committee, and I am afraid I have detected that the criterion for 
putting up a lamp was not so much the extent of public accommodation as 
it was whether the neighbourhood in which the lamp was placed was rated 
sufficiently to remunerate the cost which they would be put to in placing 
the lamp. I have no interest in the gas company. I believe the company 
have always acted in such a matter as to perfectly satisfy the requirements 
of Nottingham. The directors hive always made it their object to lower 
the price of gas as much as possible. In the event of the company supply- 
ing the surrounding districts, I am of opinion that the price of gas in Not- 
tingham would not be increased, but, on the contrary, judging from past 
experience, that it would be further reduced as a result of the extended 
supply. I was present at the time when the Town Council received the 
report of the committee appointed to consider this bill. The council have 
not properly discussed the measure, and I gave notice of a motion on the 
subject. The first intimation I received on the matter was that a report 
would be made by the gas committee. After the report was read several 
points suggested themselves to my mind as being proper subjects for dis- 
cussion, and I recommended that they should be discussed. In the discussion 
that took place I brought forward a motion which was negatived—two- 
thirds of the council voting against me. I gave notice of another motion, 
to the effect that the company’s proposal was worthy the support of the 
council, and I think, if I had had the opportunity of putting the matter again 
before the council, the majority would have been in my favour. In my 
opinion the gas manufacturers should also have the power of manufacturing 
the residual products. 

By the ComrrreE: I believe there are lands in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham belonging to the corporation at a mile distance on the other 
side of the Trent—commonable land on the north-eastern side of the Trent 
—upon which any manufacture of this discription could be carried on 
without the slightest detriment to the surrounding neighbourhood. I do 
not think it would be possible to do so in the vicinity of the gas-works; 
that would not apply to Basford. There is land there, and at Ratcliffe, 
where, upon one side of the gas-works, there is no population. 

By Mr. Parkes: There are, or there were, chemical-works at Basford. 
I have heard of the proposed clause as to the increased dividends of the gas 
company. It was not in the original bill; if it had been I should have 
supported it with great cordiality; and, upon this ground, that I believe it 
would be a salutary inducement to the directors to continue the same 
course of economy and good management they have hitherto pursued. I 
understand the effect of that clause is omy that if the directors by their 
efforts can reduce the gas to a lower price, then only, upon such lower 
pee being introduced, are the company entitled to an increased dividend. 

understand it is only to be paid when the gas is reduced to the minimum 
price of 2s. 8d., and an average of 3s. I should have no objection to give 
the company that inducement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I believe the present price of gas to 
small consumers is 3s. 2d.,and to large consumers 2s. 10d. The average 
that I am alluding to would be below that. I do not know when this 
clause was first introduced into the bill. I heard Mr. Hope Scott explain 
the circumstance of its introduction, and that it was a sort of retaliation 
upon the corporation and Lighting Committee. I think the company should 
have the means of manufacturing their residual products, so that they do 
not inflict an annoyance upon other persons. The law would step in to 
prevent nuisance thereby. The company have a right to trade in residuary 
a without having an especial amount of capital for the purpose. 

he directors would not embark in such a speculation unless they saw a 








rospect of its offering them a fair return, and I have too much confidence 
in them to believe that they would continue the trade at a loss. I am also 
of opinion that the company would not have brought in a bill to enable 
them to supply the outlying districts of Nottingham unless they considered 
it would prove remunerative. I have not considered what would be the 
first expense of laying the mains; but I think the returns would be adequate. 
I do not know by whom the residual products of the company’s works are 
at present manufactured. I know the locality of Mill Street, Poplar. Dr. 
Wilson and Dr. Ransom have been employed by the Local Board of Health 
occasionally to report to them. 

Mr. O’Mattey: Let me read this—it is addressed by Drs. Wilson and 
Ransom to the local board during the present month:—“ We, the under- 
signed, being legally qualified medical officers, do hereby certify to you that 
there is a building used for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia from gas 
liquor, from which there is frequent exhalation of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphide of ammonia, situate at Mill Street, Poplar, in the parish of St. 
Mary, within your district, according to the Nuisances Removal Act for 
England, 1855, which is a nuisance or injurious to the health of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood.” What have you to say to that? 

Witness: The only answer IJ have to give to that is to repeat what I have 
just said, that there are large tracts of land beyond the building portion of 
Nottingham where it would not be a nuisance; the place which you have 
instanced is the centre of a dense low population. I am not aware that 
there are any powers in this bill to take land for such a purpose. 


By Mr. O’Mattey: I stated in my opposition in the Town Council that I 
consider the supply of gas a part of the police management of the town, 
and that I think its control should be in the hands of the executive. I 
would not put the whole control of lighting the town into the hands of the 
gas company. In the case of Nottingham, I find the price of gas has gone 
steadily down, while, at the same time, the reserve-fund has increased. If 
the company found it did not pay, they would cease manufacturing resi- 
duary products; but such a trade is certainly a legitimate part of the 
business of a gas company. In the event of the necessary works being in- 
jurious to the inhabitants of Nottingham, there is abundant land outside 
the town where the manufacture might be carried on without in any way 
affecting the health of the inhabitants. I do not know any gas company 
who have reduced the price of gas as much as 100 per cent. I am told that 
Nottingham is equal to most, and superior to many, towns in the low price 
at which gas is supplied, and that its illuminating power is inferior to few. 

Re-examined by Mr. Parkes: If the price of gas was limited to 3s. per 
1000 to small consumers, 2s. 8d. would be about the price charged to large 
consumers. The past conduct of the company justifies me in believing 
that they deserve our trust and confidence for the future. The Lighting 
Committee of Nottingham is an entirely distinct body from the corporation, 
composed of different members, holding their own meetings. 

By the Commirres: I did not mean to say that I was prevented bringing 
my proposal before the Town Council, but that I had not had the oppor- 
tunity of doing it. 

Thomas Greaves Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. Parkes. 

I am a civil and consulting gas engineer in London, and have constructed 
numerous gas-works in England, on the continent, and some in America, and 
have had large experience in the management of gas-works. In 1841 1 was 
engaged in promoting a rival company in Nottingham. That project was 
abandoned. We proposed to establish our works at Basford, to light a dis- 
trict not then supplied by the Nottingham Company. They undertook, 
however, in the subsequent year to come to Parliament, and they got an 
Act to enable them to light that district, and our project fell through. I 
recently inspected the existing gas-works in Nottingham. There are two 
original and three new works, and the company have 740 retorts, which 
are capable of producing 2} million cubic feet of gas in the 24 hours. The 
condensing and purifying apparatus are of corresponding power, and are of 
excellent construction. ‘There are eleven gasholders, capable of containing 
1,539,000 cubic feet of gas, which is equal to a consumption of 2,300,000 
feet per diem. The maximum daily consumption last winter was 1,750,000 
cubic feet; so that the company’s producing, purifying, and storing power 
are largely in excess of their requirements. The main-pipes are of very 
large capacity, inasmuch as they deliver the requisite quantity of gas at a 
very low initial pressure. The maximum initial pressure upon any one of 
the mains is equal to a column of water 1f; of an inch high. On the 8th 
and 9th of this month I tested the illuminating power of the gas. The first 
day I made 22 observations, the mean result of which was 16°33 candles. 
I made 25 observations on the second day, the result of which was 17 
candles for 5 cubic feet of gas. It was perfectly free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and had but a very slight trace of ammonia. I know the dis- 
tricts comprised within the extended limits of this bill. They are, in my 
opinion, places which require a supply of gas; and it would be decidedly 
profitable to the company to supply them at a differential rate. I madea 
particular examination of the public lamps in the borough. I think I never 
saw public lamps in such a disgraceful condition, both for the public and 
the company. There was scarcely one which had any glass bottom in it. 
The sample that we had on the floor a few days ago was a very good 
sample of the whole. Many of the pillar lamps have a very heavy basket- 
work frame at the top of the posts, which casts a very strong shadow on 
the pavement. I observed that some of the lamps were at considerable 
distance from each other in the populous parts. In some streets there was 
no lamp at all for a distance of from 130 to 140 yards. With reference to 
the places round Nottingham, I should decidedly recommend that they be 
supplied by this company, for this reason, that small gas-works cannot be 
constructed, with their mains, for less than £1500 for each million feet of 
gas per annum it is in a condition to supply; whereas the Nottingham Com- 
pany’s expenditure is only about £500 for each million feet. 

By the Committe: There is a large millowner at Beeston, who has gas- 
works which the company are proposing to purchase,and have entered into 
an agreement for the purpose. I did not go over those works, but I should 
doubt whether they are capable of supplying a much larger quantity of gas 
than is now being supplied from them. 

By Mr. Parkes: I believe it would be a very great advantage to this 
company to be able to manufacture their residual products, because, if they 
sell those products to the manufacturers, they deprive themselves of a large 
amount of profit which they would otherwise make if they manufactured 
them themselves. ‘The tar—from which the new dyes, such as aniline, are 
obtained—is now sold to manufacturers who realize large fortunes. 

By the Committee: These residual products are, to a great extent, ma- 
nufactured in several gas-works, but Ido not know any company in this 
county where the whole are worked a The Paris Gas Company 
manufacture the whole of their products. In Bolton they manufacture the 
whole of their ammonia and a portion of their tar, but they do not make 
the dyes which they might do. I am not aware whether they do this under 
the powers of their Act. 
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By Mr. Parkes: At Newcasle-upon-Tyne it is done; and at Preston the 
company manufacture their ammoniacal products, and they also make 
naphtha from their coal tar. At Birmingham it is the same. At Swansea 
the Patent Fuel Company purchase all the company’s tar, and also obtain 
it from London and other places. At Birmingham, the company carry on 
the manufacture at Saltley, just outside the borough, where they have 
about 14 acres of ground for the purpose. There are many districts round 
about Nottingham where such a manufacture might be carried on without 
in any way annoying the inhabitants. The fumes are not prejudicial to 
vegetable life. 


Radford and Basford. 
but not on the other. Manure manufactories are far more disagreeable 
than manufactories of the residual products of gas-works. There are odours 
from them which are not the most agreeable to some persons. I am not 
aware that the company do not purpose to obtain power to purchase out- 
lying land for the purpose of that manufacture. Mr. Hawksley stated that 
the illuminating power of the gas when sent out from the works was 18 
candles, which gave 16 at the offices when I tried it. One office is three- 
quarters of a mile from the works, and the other I should think 2} miles. 
On the second day I found it a little higher than on the first. When I 


ny, tend to benefit the consumers, as the price of gas should be reduced. 

cannot conceive that there is any probability of the speculation proving 
unprofitable. It would be more difficult to carry on such a manufacture in 
London, because there are not many localities suited to the purpose. The 
Nuisances Removal Act compels all manufactories, and gas companies 
among the rest, to use the best known means for carrying on their business; 
and if they do not, in reference to the purification of gas, adopt the best 
known mode, which is by the use of peroxide of iron, they are liable to be 
prosecuted. 

By Mr. O’Matuey: My examinations of the company’s gas were made on 
the 8th and 9th of this month. Mr. Hawksley requested me to visit the 
works. I am not retained by Mr. Hawksley to support him in every case 
before Parliament in which he is engaged. I have appeared in committees 


was with a view of giving evidence. I do not remember that the price of 
gas to the Lighting Srmaisen was reduced to £2 a lamp when the rival 
company was started in 1841. The whole of the new works of the company 
are complete. They have not sufficient gasholder room in proportion to the 
retorts and other apparatus. The gasholders will contain about 2,300,000 
feet, which is a little less than 750,000 feet in excess. The present works 
would, I think, be sufficient to supply the whole district they intend to 
take. They have purchased land for the construction of works in one or 
two of the outlying districts. The differential rate of 1s. in the outlying 


manufacturing a greater supply than is absolutely necessary. The invest- 
ment of £2000 in the plant for manufacturing residuary products would, I 


sively engaged in the trade. The lamps at Nottingham are in a disgraceful 
state. Those produced in the committee-room were fair specimens of the Not- 
tingham lanterns. The illuminating power of gas is, to some extent, affected 
by the kind of burner employed, but only about 10 per cent. In my expe- 


giving the highest illuminating power; I also employed another burner, 
better adapted for that description of gas, and I took the mean of the two. 

Re-examined by Mr. MunDELL: Whatever burner may be employed, you 
cannot get more than the highest illuminating power of the gas, and you 
may get less. I am not aware that under the Act of 1863 the company are 
limited to taking only 30 acres of land. There are only 22 acres of land 
which they have which is yet occupied. Having bought that land, it would 
be better to utilize it before making any further purchase. 

Dr. Letheby, examined by Mr. Munpe.1. 

Iam professor of chemistry in the college of the London Hospital, and 
|| I have been gas analyst in the City of London for 12 years. I have twice 
visited Nottingham to test the quality of the gas supplied to the town. My 
first visit was at the end of October last. I then found the illuminating 
power of the gas was from 163 to 17 candles where it was delivered. I 
tested that with the burner ordinarily required by Act of Parliament. Upon 
the second occasion, on the 8th or 9th of this month, I again tested the 
illuminating quality of the gas. I made those observations at the offices, 
and also at the Island Street station. The general result of the observations 
was that at the works the gas had an illuminating power of 17-78 sperm 
candles, and at the offices 16°83. I made 34 observations at the Island 
Street stations, and 47 at the offices. I consider that a very high illumi- 
nating power; it is 25 per cent. better than that given by the gas of the 
London companies. I examined the gas also as to its purity. There was 
no ammonia in it, and just the proportion of sulphur required by Act of 
Parliament. I examined the nature of the works, and, speaking as to 
chemical arrang ts, they were then very good, but they were even then 
making preparations to make them a great deal better. I am well acquain- 
ted with all the manufacturing processes of gas. The manufacture of the 
residuums of gas is not necessarily a nuisance. I can give instances where 
such manufacture has not created a nuisance. For instance, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne I saw them in operation, the whole produce being dealt with 
chemically for reduction to useful purposes. There they dealt with tar, 
which they distilled for naphtha, and even for benzoin, dead oil, and pitch. 
There is no nuisance in the preparation of dyes. I think it very desirable 
that gas companies should have the power of dealing with these residuums. 
They must do it, or it must be wasted, or contractors must be found to take 
it. If gas companies have not the power of dealing with these products, 
the time must come when they will accumulate, and so give rise to a 
nuisance. I have known them run into public sewers, and into the Thames, 
into the soil, and into wells, simply from the pressure of necessity. 
Supposing the company had the power to deal with these products in a 
proper manner, the manufacture would not be offensive. Ammonacial 
liquor can be distilled without its being at all a nuisance, and I know many 
instances where it is so distilled. I think, looking upon it in a sanitary 
point of view, it would be advantageous if the gas companies had the power 





as far as 1 know, would tend to diminish the price of gas. It is not at all 
probable that there would be a dead loss, for we have not yet arrived at the 
full knowledge of the products of gas-works. I accompanied Mr. Barlow 
in his inspection of the lamps. I do not think that I ever saw such a dis- 
graceful Jot of lamps; and it was not only that the lamps were bad, but 
that whole streets in the poor districts were without lights. They were 
} Poor localities; I do not know that they were immoral ones. 





tested the gas the first day, I did not give notice that I should call the next. | 
The manufacture of the residuary product would, if profitable to the com- | 


to oppose him as well as on his behalf. The inspection I was asked to make | 


of dealing with these residuum products. All these operations carried on, | 





Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: They might manufacture them at | 
There are inhabitants on one side of these works, | 


| 





districts would amply repay the company for their extra expenditure. They | 
have already adopted the prudent course of constructing works capable of | 


think, realize a profit of £5000 a year. There are many firmsat present exten- | 


riments I used the burner which I found there, which was not the best for | 


Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I am medical officer to the City of 
London. We have no manufactories of residual products in the City. If 
they were carried on I would insist on their being carried on in such a 
manner as that they should not be a nuisance: it is possible. At Newcastle 
the works are situated in the very extremity of the town. Gas-works are 
a greater nuisance than ammoniacal liquor works. I have not acted as 
medical officer for the Thames Conservancy, nor was I consulted by them. 

Mr. O’Mattey: What was it you reported against the City Gas Company? 

Witness: There was found running from one of the pipes of the City Gas 
Company a quantity of very offensive liquor, which was collected and sent 
to me by the Thames Conservancy. No doubt it was a nuisance to them 
and to the public; but I think almost the certainty is that, if the City 
of Londen Gas Company had had the opportunity of utilizing it, there 
would have been no nuisance. This is the very stuff you would have the gas 
company work up into a manufacture. 

Mr. O’Mat.er: Did you not bring a sample to the committee—a bottle 
of the stuff? I think so; and it knocked us down almost. 

Witness: I do not remember. It is very likely. 

Cross-examination eontinued: In London, the practice is for the com- 
panies to contract to have the residual products removed from their yards 
from time to time, but those contracts are not always fulfilled. I know, as 
regards some of the companies, that the contractors cannot possibly take it 
away sometimes, owing to the canals being frozen up, and various other 
causes. I went to Nottingham at Mr. Hawksley’s invitation. In October 
I went down to Nottingham for another purpose altogether, and asked to 
look at the works as I was there. I found Mr. Hawksley in the offices. I 
had not the least idea that they were coming to Parliament. 

By Mr. Cuirry: I saw no lamps at all in White Street, Pomfret Street, 
Earl Street, and Stanhope Street. I tested the gas with two burners, one 
belonging to the company, and another to myself. The result of the expe- 
riments can be perfectly relied upon. My burner is the steatite burner, 
with an internal diameter of 44/100ths of an inch. I have used a burner 
exactly similar to that for something like 4 or 5 years. Mr. Hughes is 
wrongly informed if he says that I used a diaphragm—I never used any- 
thing of the sort. There is a considerable variation in the result of experi- 
ments, according to the different burners used for testing, so that if a per- 
son were inclined to make the gas appear bad he could. There would not 
be a different result from the candles used if they are properly burned; 
there are some persons who do not know how to manage that sort of thing. 
I heard the evidence of Professor Hofmann on the Birmingham and District 
Gas Bill. 1 have no doubt he stated the fact when he said: “By Dr. 
Letheby’s photometer, with 2 cased candles, the result of 26 readings gave 
an illuminating power of 17°36 candles,” and that when he took it before 
upon 30 readings it gave 14°63 candles. I did not use the cased candle in 
this instance; Cael the open candle. If a sperm candle burns less than 
12¢ grains per hour it does not give its proper proportion of light, and there 
is no mode of calculation that will bring it to its proper proportion. Again, 
if a candle burns more than 135 grains, then we do not get the maximum 
light. I have, therefore, always felt it necessary, in testing the illuminating 
power of gas, to adopt a means of bringing the candle within its proper 
burning-point, and, until the last few months, that has been satisfactorily 
accomplished by burning the candlé in what is called a Palmer's holder, in 
which it is kept to its proper height by a spring. 

By the Commirree: We always take means for bringing the candle to 
its proper burning-point, and then we get the maximum light, and, until 
within a few months, this has been accomplished by burning the candle in 
aholder. The candles recently, in consequence of some alteration in the 
quality of the cotton of which the wicks are made since the cotton panic, 
do not deliver the proper quantity of sperm to the flame, and when the 
candles are burned in the holder we do not get the maximum light. 

By Mr. Cuirry: The only change in the mode of testing recently has 
been that we are not burning the candle in a holder; we burn it open 
because of the wick being smaller, and made of a different kind of cotton; 
but when the same kind of wick is used again I shall go back to the same 
—_ I am perfectly confident that the result of my experiments may be 
relied on. 

Re-examined by Mr. MunpEuu: The experiments were fairly made, and 
they perfectly correspond with experiments made elsewhere, which show 
that there is a loss of illuminating power of from 14 to 13 candle between 
the gas at the works and at 1000 yards distance. My opinion is that Par- 
liament ought never to sanction any particular kind of burner to be used, 
but that the company should be allowed to provide their own for testing 
purposes, because it is their interest to show the highest possible result. 


Mr. C. Hooten, collector of market tolls for the corporation, was called, 
and was about to give evidence as to statements made by two lamplighters, 
formerly in the employ of the Lighting Committee, but subsequently turned 
over to the gas company. On the objection of Mr. Richards and Mr. Chitty 
the committee ruled that the evidence was not admissible. 


Mr. Burke then addressed the committee as counsel for the corporation 
of Nottingham, who, he said, would fail in their duty to their constituents 
if they did not come forward to protect them against the enactment of a 
measure which they contended would prove detrimental to the interests of 
the consumer. The larger number of consumers were persons in an humble 
condition of life—some of them small manufacturers, to whom the price of 
gas was of great importance. In all new companies seeking to be established 
in new districts, Parliament declared that they might divide 10 per cent. as 
the limit, and should lay by 10 per cent. as a reserve-fund to meet contin- 
gencies. The bargain made by Parliament between the public and the gas 
company in respect to new capital was that the company should not divide 
more than 5} per cent., and that if any premium should arise it should be 
applied to the improvement of the works. It appeared to him that if things | 
were left as they were the price of gas was very likely to go on gradually 
decreasing, but if the company were allowed to embark their capital in 
loose speculations, the probability was that theirexpenditure would be largely 
in excess of their profits. They proposed by this bill to extend the limits 
of their operations 90 square miles. If there were any great necessity, 
which he contended did not exist, for lighting the districts in the neigh- 
bourhood, another company would be established to effect that object. 
That was the natural and proper mode of meeting the difficulty. This 
measure was altogether a one-sided one, in which the interests of the gas 
company alone were considered. The interests of the consumers were 
altogether overlooked, and the consequence of the adoption of this measure 
would be, if not to sacrifice wholly the interests of the consumers, at all 
events to render their chance of obtaining gas at a moderate price extremely 
improbable. This bill, if enacted, would, in effect, abrogate the whole legis- 
lation of past years, by depriving the consumer of the protection afforded 
by the auction clauses and the limitation of dividend clauses. It would 
give the company the power of charging £4500 more against the consumer 
than they were at present authorized to charge. The company by this bill 
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were seeking to take away the capital which Parliament, by the Act of 1858, 
mired to be applied to a particular, and to apply it to a new and almost 
imited area. If the committee should think Proper to concede any por- 

tion of this bill, he felt satisfied that they would require the measure to be 

so framed as to prevent the bargain which the company had entered into 
with the corporation and the consumers being in the slightest degree 

a. The bill, as at present framed, would give the company power 

to embark in a wide field of speculation, not with their own money, but 

really with the money of the consumers, who would inevitably be serious 
sufferers by the measure. He contended that the company had not proved 
the preamble, which ought, therefore, to be rejected by the committee. 








TuEspay, Marca 19. 

Mr. Munvett stated that the company were willing to bind themselves 
not to manufacture the residual products within the town of Nottingham, or 
to sell the same for manufacture within the town. 

Mr. Ricuarps said, if the clauses were ever reached, which he sincerely 
hoped they never would be, then would be the time to make such a 
suggestion. 2 

W. Parsons, Esq., examined by Mr. RrcHarps. 

I am the mayor of Nottingham, and have been a member of the Town 
Council ever since it became a municipal corporation. I remember the 
introduction of the Gas Bill of 1849, which was opposed by the Town 
Council. The corporation objected that the auction clauses were optional 
and not compulsory. That was the principal ground of their opposition to 
the bill. It is my sincere belief that had not the corporation opposed the 
permissive clauses the gas company would never have adopted the compul- 
sory ones. In 1858 they introduced a new bill, asking for an additional 

,000 capital. They proposed to allot one-quarter of the shares among 
themselves, which would be sufficient for a considerable period of time, and 
the remaining three-fourths were to be put up to auction as the money was 
required. Up to this time, I have heard, they have only expended £30,000. 
The corporation opposed the bill, and through the petition they presented 
the company were induced to alter the bill and put all the shares up to 
auetion. I know the district they were enabled to light by the Act of 1858. 
Only a small portion is lighted. I know the district they propose to take 
by their new bill, and my opinion is that if the proposed district were to be 
lighted it must have the effect of increasing the price of gas to the Not- 
tingham consumer, inasmuch as the district is a sparsely populated one, 
and a great portion of it being purely agricultural, farm-houses, and 
buildings never in the habit of taking gas, it could not be so remunerative 
to supply gas there as in a densely populated district like that included in 
their present area of supply. The general feeling of the town of Nottingham 
is adverse to the passing of the bill. They believe the present application 
to Parliament to be quite unjustified by anything that has arisen since their 
last Act was passed. My own opinion is, that the clauses in the preamble 
iving the reasons for the present application are fallacies. I believe that 
is the feeling of all intelligent persons in Nottingham. They consider it a 
—_ violation of the contract existing hitherto, as evidenced by previous 

ets of Parliament. The corporation, through the town-clerk, addressed 
the gas company in a most conciliatory manner on the subject of the bill, 
submitting that it was entirely uncalled for. The company held out no 
prospect of withdrawing the bill, and the corporation determined to proceed 
with their opposition. If the company obtain this bill they must come to 
Parliament again next year, as they have no land on which to erect their 
plant for manufacturing the residual products. Mr. Patchitt’s amendment 
was fully discussed, and he only had six votes in his favour. I think the 
majority fairly repesents the opinion of the Town Council. I believe if the 
mt bill is not passed the price of gas must be reduced, as it has hitherto 
m. It must necessarily do so from this circumstance, that by a recent 
enclosure of the common and fields around Nottingham about 1100 acres of 
have been brought into the market, principally available for building ; 
and the large manufactories and warehouses are becoming more and more 
condensed within the area of the borough, to the prevention of their 
increase in the adjacent villages. Consequently, there would be a still 
greater demand for gas within the comparatively limited area, and the 
tendency must necessarily be a continued reduction of the price of gas if the 
present area is not extended. If it is extended, that reduction will be im- 
periled, if not rendered impossible. With reference to the manufacture of 
residual products, I may state that there is a manufactory existing very near 
the — gas-works, which is considered a very great nuisance. The 
residual products have been manufactured by a gentleman at Basford, and, 
instead of making £5000 a year, he broke. The products are manufactured 
by a person in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, who creates an intolerable 
nuisance. I cannot speak scientifically on the subject as to whether they 
are detrimental to animal and vegetable life, but I know that they are 
objected to by the whole neighbourhood. The works are situate at Mill 
Street, Poplar, in the parish of St. Mary. The best protection the company 
could have against any competition in Nottingham would be for them to 
sell the gas at as low a price as possible. If things are allowed to go on in 
—— natural course it will be lower than in any other town in the 
ingdom. 
Cross-examined by Mr, O’Matter: I have considered the question of the 
expediency of transferring the regulation of the lamps from the Lighting 
Committee to the Gas Company, and I think it would not be a proper 
arrangement. The people and the corporation of Nottingham are not in 
favour of it. I was here when those lamps were produced to the committee. 
It seems to me to be incredible that they can be taken as a fair representa- 
tion of the lamps in the town. I am in the habit of seeing those lamps 
daily, and I should not have thought it possible that such a sample could 
have been produced. I was thunderstruck when I saw them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Munpetu: The people of Nottingham are 
anxious that the care of the public lamps should be taken from the Lighting 
Committee and placed under the management of the Watch Committee of 
the corporation, because of the double expense which the two establishments 
entail. We might havesacrificed efficiency if we had had only one opposition 
to this bill. I am a solicitor myself, and Love been more or less interested 
in every opposition that has been made to the company for the last 28 years. 
Beeston ought to be su _ with gas, but not at the cost of the Not- 
tingham people. I should have no objection to their being part if no 
loss was entailed on us. That is a manufacturing suburb of Nottingham; 
but the places sought to be supplied by this bill are as d agricultural, and 
not places likely to have manufactories of any kind. think a separate 
company would be the best for the supply of Stapleford. If the actual cost 
of the ma eg gas to Stapleford would be 7s. per 1000 feet, it would be 
unfair that this company should supply them at less than the cost price, as 
the difference must necessarily fall upon the Nottingham consumers. We 
had no notice of the clauses — to be introduced by the Gas Company 
till last Monday week. I do not know that it was all published in the 
newspapers last November. I am aware that the chemical-works in Poplar 
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are a great nuisance to the neighbourhood, and I believe the Sanitary 
Committee have had complaints about it. I have no doubt it could be 
indicted. I believe those works do not belong to the gas company. The 
works at Basford are still carried on. They were sold by the assignees for 
something like £2500. The present price of gas in Nottingham is 2s. 10d. 
and 3s, 2d. They are now selling below the ees they were bound to sell 
at in order to get the 5} per cent. dividend. 1 object to their getting 6 per 
cent. if they reduce the maximum price to 3s. It is offering them a pre- 
mium to be honest. They are now compelled to reduce the gas to the 
lowest price yielding them 5} per cent. I think the reasons given in the 
preamble for the introduction of this bill are fallacious. The first reason 
given is :—‘‘ And whereas it is expedient that the limits within which the 
company are supplying gas may be further extended.”” No such expediency 
arises on the part of the gas shareholders, because they are getting a 
maximum dividend, and the gas consumers in the area are averse to the 
limits being extended. How, then, can it be expedient to extend the ared ? 
I am not considering the convenience of the people of Beeston. I have only 
to protect Nottingham. Nottingham is well lighted at present. I certainly 
think the lamps produced were unfair specimens of the Nottingham lamps, 
and have no doubt better could be shown. 

Re-examined by Mr. O’Mattey: I think the Lighting Committee ought 
to be under the control of the police regulations. I consider that they 
ought to be brought more directly in contact with the public as a repre- 
sentative body. Giving the control over to a private company would 
be a retrograde movement, and not a step in advance; it would be very 
objectionable. 

he room was then cleared. On the readmission of the parties, 

The CHarrman said; I thought it desirable that the room should be 
cleared, in order that the committee might consider the question of these 
manuscript clauses; and there is an unanimous feeling on the part of the 
committee that it would not be desirable to give those manuscript clauses. 
They thought it might save time with reference to the examination of 
further witnesses if they made this announcement. They are anxious to 
save as much time as possible, and I only say now that there is that strong 
impression which I think may be almost taken as definitive upon our 
ultimate decision; but with regard to any other points, the committee 
reserve them for further consideration. 

Mr. W. Lambert, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am a lace-dresser, living at Nottingham, and employ a great many 
hands, perhaps 350. I am well acquainted with the present lighting-area 
of the Gas Company, and also the area proposed to be included in this Act. 
As an inhabitant of Nottingham, I have had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the general opinion of the town as to the proposal to extend the company’s 
district. ‘The feeling of the people of Nottingham is most decidedly adverse 
to it. I have between 500 an 600 burners. As a consumer, I think the 
area of supply taken by the company should not be extended. If the 
existing state of things continues the price of gas must decrease. I know 
the area they propose to take and have hunted over it ; nine-tenths of it is 
of an agricultural character. 

By Mr. Currry: I think the lamps produced in this room were very 
unfair specimens; about the worst that could be found. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Munpeti: I walked about Nottingham on 
Sunday on purpose to see the state of the lamps. There were a few about 
as bad as those brought here. Possibly if Beeston were added to the pre- 
sent area of supply, at ls. per 1000 feet additional, it would not enhance 
the price at Nottingham, because Beeston is largely engaged in manufac- 
tures. If Stapleford were supplied there might bea loss. I suppose the 
Gas Company are the best judges of their own interests. They may not 
supply at a loss in order to make up the difference out of the town of Not- 
tingham, but they may make a mistake. ‘he people of Nottingham do not 
want to prevent the Gas Company extending their gas-works, but it must 
be done at their own risk, and not ours. 

Mr. UM. O. Tarbotiom, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a civil engineer and surveyor to the town of Nottingham. I am 
well acquainted with the area the Gas Company at present light, and that 
which they wish power to light. I have examined the bill before Parlia- 
ment. I prepared the maps before the committee. The new area proposed 
to be taken is altogether 45 square miles. The area they have now is 86} 
square miles, The number of inhabitants in the proposed district is 29,052, 
It is a very thinly populated district as a whole. The places are isolated 
from each other. I think it would be very unremunerative to the company 
and the loss would fall on the inhabitants of Nottingham. The risk would 
not be at the expense of the company but of the consumers. The increased 
population during the last ten years in the new district is 653, about 2 per 
cent. Some of the districts have increased more largely then others, on 
account of colliery works. Colliers are not large gas consumers. I do not 
think their wives are engaged in the lace trade. I have been round to each 
place with a view to ascertain what would be the probable demand for gas, 
and do not think it would be remunerative to the gas company. The extra 
ls. would not approach the differential rate that ought to be charged, in 
comparison with the Nottingham consumers. I do not think a speculation 
of that kind should be entered into at the risk of the consumers. I have 
calculated the probable consumption of gas in the whole district, exclusive 
of Beeston, and estimated it at 10,371,000 cubic feet per annum. The 
necessary outlay for mains I calculate at £26,370. The additional 1s. rate 
per 1000 cubic feet proposed to be charged in the new district would onl 
yield, according to my estimate of the consumption, £518 per annum, whic 
is only £1. 19s. per cent. as interest on that large outlay. I have here two 
tables of the population which I have Lp ay showing the increase during 
the last ten years in the whole of the places, and also showing the area in 
acres and the population thirty years ago. ’ 

By Mr. Currry: I have not officially considered the question of the 
m7 lighting; but, as a question connected with the public affairs of the 
town, I have had my attention called to it. Iam aware that by this bill 
the company propose, whether the lighting committee wish it or not, to 
take into their own hands the lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning of the 
public lamps, and the purchasing of lamp-posts. I do not see any objection 
to the company having power to purchase the lamp-posts, but as the 
Lighting Committee are now in possession of those eo T do not see any 
reason for taking them out of their hands. I think in theory the corpora- 
tion ought to be the proprietors of such things as these, which are connected 
so directly with the well-being and good government of the town; but I 
see no reason whatever to justify the company in seeking to take this, 
which now belongs to the lighting authorities, out of their hands. I saw 
the three lamps produced here, and was rather surprised to see them in the 
condition they were in. I am not prepared to say that there are no such 
lamps in Nottingham as those which were produced here. You will 
find such lamps in all large towns. I do not consider that they are a fair 
specimen of the avi lamps in the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL : In the new part of the town they are 
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the best lamps I have ever seen. I know places where they are quite as 
bad as in Nottingham. I have seen some as bad in the City of London. I 
saw one last night broken to pieces. I am aware that under the Gas 
Clauses Act the company are bound, unless there is special provision in their 
private Act to the as to provide the local authorities with lamps, lamp- 
posts, burners, &c.; but I do not see that that alters the case as to the ques- 
tion of who should have the control of the public lamps. In my estimate of 
a consumption of 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas per annum in the new district 
I have taken no ratio whatever per person. I arrived at my estimate by the 
simple process of going over the district; and I have collected the different 
kinds of buildings existing in each place under 15 different heads, from 
churches up to factories, of course including labourers houses, beer-houses, 
chapels, and everything else ; and I have calculated the probable consump- 
tion in each. It has never occurred to me to apply the same kind of 
calculation to the old district of the company to see whether the same result 
would be worked out. 

Mr. Munpetx: I am told that it would come to about 50,000,000, apply- 
ing ee aaa formula for both purposes, and allowing the same consumption 

r head. 
ieee: I have not tried it. I do not dispute it, but there is no 
analogy at all between the two. It is a most absurd way of reasoning. I 
do not think that the Nottingham or any other gas company in its senses 
would ever think of going immediately and expending this £26,000 in 
laying down mains, where the dividends are contingent upon a prudential 
outlay. It might be remunerative for them to go to Beeston. Whether 
they ought to go to any of the other places depends upon circumst 
upon the differential rate to a considerable extent. do not think that 
with a differential rate of 1s. it would answer their purpose. I know 
nothing of the increase or decrease of the population in the districts round 
Nottingham, except from the census returns. The gas company ought to 
be the best judges as to whether it would pay them to go into these districts. 
I have made my calculations of the cost of laying mains and services, 
entirely independent of the cost of any other works in the neighbourhood. 
In the £1000 I include mains only. The price of the main will vary 
according to size. The cost to Hucknall would be about £657, and to 
Bulwell £346. Iam not at all surprised that the supply to Bulwell has 
been remunerative, because the mains previously existed to the extreme end 
of Basford, and it required but a short additional length to carry them into 
Bulwell. The remuneration depends directly on the consumption and 
inversely on the outlay. The consumption in one place may be double 
what it is in another, but the length of main required may be so much 
‘¢~ that there is a positive loss on the supply. In my calculations 

have not allowed a farthing for the difference in the size of the 
mains. I have supposed that they would be in extension of the present 
system of mains. I have heard that there are about 5000 cottages 
inhabited by working people at present supplied in Nottingham, who 
do not pay more than 6d. per week for the gas that they consume. I 
have no doubt of that fact at all. No place but Nottingham has petitioned 
against the bill. The people in the surrounding districts were not half 
alive. I visited among them, but did not try to get up a petition against 
the bill. I do not know whether Leeds has a larger area of supply than 
Nottingham; but Leeds is a very different place from this. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I am not aware that there is any 
petition in favour of the bill, I have no objection to all these ee being 
supplied with gas, so that it is not done at the expense of the Nottingham 
consumers. 

By the Commrrree: I am not aware that there is any possibility of a new 
gas company being established in any of the outlying districts. I think the 
demand would be so extremely small, that the ‘consumption would not 
pay such a company. The population south of the Trent is essentially 
agricultural. 





Mr. J. S. Norris, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a civil engineer and architect, and have resided at Nottingham 
nearly all my life. I am well acquainted with the district. I agree with 
the last witness as to the extent of the area and that it includes some 26 
parishes, and as to the area they have already lighted, I do not think the 
| additional 1s. per 1000 would prove remunerative. It is manifestly unfair 
that the consumers of gas in Nottingham should be made to sustain the risk 
of the speculation. Three-fourths of the villages are actually decreasing in 
7a 

y Mr. Currry: The lamp I saw produced here was not an average 
sample of the lamps in Nottingham. I was a pupil of Mr. Hawksley. I 
have gone through the calculations, and generally speaking I confirm the 
evidence of Mr. Tarbottom. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpEtu: I heard it stated that the public 
streets at Eastwood were not lighted. I think it is desirable they should be, 
and every other place. I do not think it likely that they will be lighted by 
the local board with the price of gas at 7s. per 1000 feet. I believe that 
a small place can manufacture gas at a remunerating profit with the price at 
less than 6s, At Birmingham it is only 5s. That is my impression; possibly 
I am mistaken. I do not think that the Nottingham Company would, if 
they had the power, immediately lay out their money to supply the whole 
area included in this bill for this reason, that there are many ase which 
they took power to supply under the Act of 1848, which they have not yet 
supplied. Probably they have not done it because it would not be remune- 
trative. I arrived at the same result as the last witness as to the quantity of 
gas likely to be consumed, but I worked it out from my own figures. e 
shareholders in the gas company, as consumers. have an interest in keeping 
down the price of gas in Nottingham. Many of the directors as well as the 
shareholders are consumers in Nottingham. 

Mr. William Richards, examined by Mr, Ricuarps. 

T am sanitary inspector to the Local Board of Health of Nottingham. 
During the last 10 years I have several times inspected the chemical-works 
at Poplar. They are within the ambit of the borough, about 100 yards from 
the border. Complaints were made of the bad smells. The last inspection 
I made was last Saturday afternoon. I have —_ many visits there ; 
generally in consequence of complaints. In April, 1863, a complaint was 
made, after which the works were inspected by the District Committee or 
the Sanitary Committee, and by two medical gentlemen. The works were 
pronounced to be a nuisance, and to be injurious to health. A visit was 

aid this month, at which Messrs, Wilson and Ransom, medical gentlemen, 
ew up a report. 

Mr. MuNnDELL objected to this evidence as in no way affecting the pro- 
moters of the bill. They undertook that they would not carry on any 
works for the manufacture of residual products in Nottingham. 

Mr. Ricnarps said these works were within 100 yards of the edge of the 
beseagh, and within 110 yards of these works the company might establish 
a like nnisance. 





| the inspection of the works, and sta’ 








Examination continued: Mr. Ferney, the owner of the works, attended 
ted that he had done all he could to 





abate the nuisance, and it was a little better for a time—more care being 
given to them. . 

By Mr. Currry: I saw the lamps produced here; they are not fair 
neem specimens of the lamps in Nottingham. I know the places men- 
tioned by Dr. Letheby; they are private streets, As sanitary inspector, I 
have applied by direction, of the Local Board of Health, to have lamps 
placed for the lighting of the public conveniences of the town, and those 
applications have always been attended to. 

ross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: By private streets I mean such streets 
as are paved and maintained by the owners of adjoining property. Pomfret 
Street is no thoroughfare. hen I make an inspection, I report to the 
Sanitary Committee of the Local Board of Health. I heard Dr. ty 
evidence that works for the manufacture of residual products could 
carried on without being a nuisance. I doubt very much whether the 
ractical result would be that they could be carried on without a nuisance. 
they were so, we could remove them by indictment. We removed some 
chemical-works in that way about 10 yearsago, I have never heard any 
complaints of dye-works being a nuisance. 
Mr. G. Beaumont, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am land agent to Lord Manvers. He possesses considerable property 
lying to the south of the Trent, near Nottingham. That is a district whic 
is not likely to prove remunerative to a gas company to light. The people 
living near Mr. Ferney’s new works are serious ’ affected by the nuisance 
arising from the manufacture. Within the last 10 months such complaints 
have been made. It is likely to affect the value of the property in the 
neighbourhood. ¥ 

By the Commirree: I know of trees and shrubs being destroyed by it. I 
have had complaints from tenants of ours, who have gardens within a short 
distance of the works, that many plants which formerly grew there will not 

ow now. I consider the effluvia to be injurious to agricultural produce. 

he works are in a suburb of the town which is let out in gardens, T’ 
prevailing winds are westerly, which brings the whole of the fumes upon 
our estate. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: Lord Manvers’s property is not within 
the borough, but it did come to the edge till we sold a portion. There are 
about 500 acres. If Dr. Letheby says this manufacture can be carried on 
without creating a nuisance, I may change my —, but I have never 
seen it carried on without creating a nuisance, I can only judge the facts 
that I have seen. I should not care what was done if the manufacture was 
carried on right away from myself and the lands in which I am interested. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The clause which has been read merely 
undertakes that there shall be no works in the town or borough. It does not 
ean the company establishing works elsewhere in the neighbourhood. 

revention is better than cure, when it comes in the costly form of an 
indictment. 

Mr. Richard B. Spencer, examined by Mr. Ricwarps. 

I am clerk of the Basford Local Board. The people of Basford are against 
the present bill. I know the works of the company there. They have 
some po land upon which they might — on the manufacture of 
residual products. T do not think it is well pted to the purpose, as 
there is a population immediately adjoining. I think it is not desirable. 

By Mr. Currry: I saw the Lave produced here, To the best of my 
belief they are not fair average specimens of the public lamps in Not- 
tingham. I remember the committee contracting for lamps at Basford, and 
they were careful to have good glass bottoms provided. I know that in 
every instance the bottoms were afterwards partially, and in some instances 
wholly, taken out. I know that it was done by the servants of the gas 
company. It was said to be beneficial by persons connected with 
company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: A member of the local board at 
Basford called upon the superintendent of the company to ask why it had 
been done, and he was told that it was not only beneficial for the lights, 
but it was also of use to them in extinguishing the —- I do not come 
to support the theory that lamps without bottoms are best. That is the 
theory of the gas company. The local board presented a petition against 
this bill, which was not appeared upon through some informality. Their 
petition complained of the power sought by the company to extend their 
limits, and that it was for the purpose of reimbursing the company the 
additional cost that all this is proposed. They say that the shilling will 
not benefit them, and they object to the extension; and they submit that 
it would be unjust to the consumers of gas within the district that this 
should be done. They do not petition upon the point on which I have 
given evidence. I speak on that point from some little experience of the 
works at Basford, and I know if the company’s works are carried on in the 
same way they must be a nuisance. The works I speak of are those carried 
on by Mr. Heaton. They are general chemical-works, but there is a 
manufacture of residual products. We have proof of the nuisance many 
times a day by carts from the works removing residual products from 
the gas-works, as well as from the manufacture. A great deal of the 
nuisance arises in the course of the removal of those preducts. That part 
would be done away with if the manufacture was carried on at the gas- 
works. The question of nuisance was not discussed by the local board when 


they agreed to petition against the bill. 


WeEpNEsDAY, APRIL 20. 
Charles Edward Cawley, Esq., examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am a civil engineer, practising in Manchester and in London. I am an 
alderman of the borough of Salford. The gas-works supplying the town 
are in the hands of the corporation, and I am the chairman of the committee 
which manages them. I have been consulted a good deal upon gas-works, 
and have been engaged many times in their construction. I know the town 
of Nottingham and its neighbourhood, and have made myself acquainted 
with the present and proposed areas of the gas lighting district. I have ex- 
amined the tables of the ulation of the areas, which was produced here 
by the borough surveyor. ve gone into the estimates of the probable 
consumption of gas, to obtain which the boro 
had made an almost house-to-house inquiry, I was d be 
made the inquiry, and also during the time, as to the mode in which it would 
be best for him to proceed. From my experience I consider that the estimate 
which he made is an ample one; as re the consumption, it is quite 
sufficient for what will in any probability be required of it, I have made 
ro acquainted with the provisions of the bill now before the committee. 
I do not with the statement in the ble that it is expedient the 
limits of the present area should be extended. It would have a most preju- 
dicial effect on the inhabitants of Nottingham if carried out, and if it 1s not, 
it would be a most dangerous thing that large powers be ted to 
a age which they never intended to exercise, yo certain contin- 
gencies. I am aware that the promoters take power to ge an additional } 
1s. per 1000 cubic feet in the extended area, and, assuming that they were 
a company interested only in making a profit, probably they would take care 
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to do it; but, under all the circumstances under which they are placed, 
they might do so or they might not. I do not think the extension into the 
proposed area would be remunerative to them, and if so the loss would come 
out of the pockets of the consumers within the present limits, the chief of 
whom are within the borough of Nottingham, and they would be deprived 
of any reduction in the price of gas, which they might otherwise expect to 
obtain. It is clear that if matters go on as they are now the consumers have 
a right to expect a reduction shortly. We have it in evidence already that 
the works are capable of producing and distributing, within the limits of the 
resent mains, a much larger supply of gas, and, of course, the profits will 
increase with that; or, in other words, the price will diminish under the 
present law. I understand that the statement which has been made, with 
respect to the probable profit in the extended district, was this, that the 
extra cost, taking the two places already —— as an example, was equi- 
valent to only 5d, per 1000 feet; and, therefore, if they charged 1s., there 
was a profit of 7d. I do not agree with that at all, even as a result of the 
present supply to those places which are very favourably placed, from their 
peculiar proximity to the mains, much less than as to the others. It was 
stated that the cost of laying down pipes and distributory mains in Arnold 
and Bulwell together was £4200, and Mr. Hawksley said he took £1200 for 
the trunk-main, and reckoned interest upon the sum; the rest was for 
what he called distributory pipes. In my opinion, the remunerative profit 
must be calculated upon both these sums. The coeeey are not remune- 
rated in an extended district, unless the differential rate of remuneration 
ives the depreciation upon the entire outlay, except what they call the 
ranch service-pipes, which lead from the main in the street to the houses. 
When companies in large towns are permitted to extend their limits of 
supply into the rural districts, there is the danger which I have referred to 
in my former answer—namely, that when they get large powers, which are 
only to be exercised at their own option, and contingent upon their making a 
profit by it, they frequently become an obstruction in the way of the supply 
of the article from some other source; and there is also the extra danger 
of their going into unremunerative districts, at the disadvantage of the con- 
sumers in their original limits. I do not consider that merely fixing a 
differential rate by the Act would be a sufficient protection to the people of 
Nottingham, because, from the mode in which this company has been dealt 
with by Parliament since 1853, they have ceased to have any interest in 
doing more than keeping the amount of their profits just sufficient to pay a 
dividend of 5} per cent. If it suited their purpose they might extend their 
supply to districts at rates which would not be remunerative to them, and 
yet their interests, neither personal not pecuniary, would be affected in the 
sr degree; because, instead of applying their surplus profits to a 
reduction of price within their district, they would be applying them to pay 
interest upon excessive outlay in a widely extended district. The experience 
in all such cases is that companies in such circumstances grow careless as to 
the expenditure of their money. I do not know of any instance of a company 
coming to Parliament so often during a period of 10 years as this. 
. Cross-examined by Mr. Dentson: At Salford there is a Lighting Com- 
mittee, which is a corporation committee, but entirely distinct from the Gas 
Committee. I believe that the Nottingham Gas Committee is not a 
committee of the corporation. I am of opinion that the corporation is a 
body which ought to have the control of the public lamps. 

By Mr. Munpex: At Salford we carry our mains about 3 miles beyond 
the borough boundary, and supply gas at a differential rate. Our maximum 
omer is 5s., and the actual price to large consumers within the borough is 

. 6d. Beyond that we charge an additional 6d, but we have no agricul- 
tural district at all. We make a large profit by the gas-works. We have 
not made 17 per cent. profit exclusive of interest, but inclusive I dare say 
we have. That is, no doubt, a good profit, and it all goes to the benefit of the 
ratepayers, No doubt we have an interest in charging the differential rate 
beyond the borough in order to make the profit. In the Nottingham district a 
differential rate of 1s. will not be remunerative. This is the only point 
upon which Iam here. Whether it is greater or less than other places I do 
not know. My opinion has no reference to Mr. Hawksley’s little rule-of- 
three sum; it is founded upon the facts of the extent and character of the 
population, and the extent to which the mains would have to be laid. It is 
impossible for me to answer whether Beeston ought to be included in the 
bill, because that entirely depends upon the sum which the company are to 
pay for the existing works. If that sum includes capitalising the existing 
pew then Beeston may not pay; but Beeston, yer se, probably would pay. 

t entirely depends upon the character of the population as to which is the 
smallest place in which gas could be manufactured at a reasonable price to 
supply the inhabitants. I know one small place with a population of not 
more than 500 —™ where a limited company has been established, the 
owners of which are working-people themselves, engaged in the silk- 
weaving trade; and the works are made to pay. It is a few miles from 
Manchester. I do not think there is any manufacture or any lace trade in 
the cottages in the neighbourhood of Nottingham at all analogous to the 
silk-weaving I have spoken of. I mean analogous in the sense of requiring 
light in the cottages. Very few cottages, even in a town, will use gas for 
domestic purposes. I am aware that there are 5000 people in Nottingham 
who take gas and pay less than 6d. a week, but that number includes a large 
— who are not cottagers. It is not the cottagers only requiring one 

ight who pay 26s. a year for gas. Excepting Beeston, I do not think any 
of the places included in the bill should come within the limits of the 
company. Even assuming that some place on the borders might pay, there 
is nothing to justify an Pog to Parliament for the purpose. I agree 
with Captain Holden that light is one of the best policemen; but the 
extension of the company’s district will not, in my opinion, give the light 
in the villages, because we know from experience that in these small 
villages, and even in larger places, those who have to find the money for 
public lighting never do it. I do not know of any case where the streets of 
a small village are properly lighted. I know many considerable populations 
where the streets are unlighted because the inhabitants will not pay the 
rates. I have known towns even with 15,000 inhabitants having cheap gas 
going on for years without any lights in the streets. Abstractly, it 
would be a good thingif all the streets in the country were lighted; but it is 
not practicable. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: Every one would be glad to get gas 
cheap, especially if the expense came out of somebody else’s pockets. At 
Salford the outlying district, through which for 3 miles our mains are 
carried, is almost town the whole way. I may say that we never carry our 
mains a single yard without seeing that we can get remuneration; and we 
have, in fact, in reference to that district, a clause in our Act which provides 
that if we are required to light and do not light it, which we should not do 
if it would not pay, our powers are to cease, and other people may come in 
and light the district. The local authorities of distant villages have no 
power to require us to comg in. 


Mr. Ricarps said that that was the case for the corporation. 





== 





Mr. O’Mattey stated that he would now proceed to call his witnesses, 

and would address the committee at the end of his evidence. 
Mr. John Howitt, examined by Mr. Currry. 

I have been a member of the Nottingham Town Lighting Committee 
about 10 years. I was present in this room when the lamps were produced 
to the committee. I consider them one of the , a impositions that ever 
was presented as a representation of the public lamps of Nottingham. I did 
not recognize them. I think within the last 3 or 3} years, something like 
from 400 to 500 public lamps have been put up in the new and old parts 
of Nottingham. The total number of public lamps is about 800, so that 
considerably more than half are new. saw a lamp here the other day— 
a new-looking one—which is a fair specimen of the lamps which have been 
made for the last 3} years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: There are between 300 and 400 of 
them. The whole of the lamps in the town have not been renewed. I 
should think, if I may state my own conviction, that there are not halfa 
dozen lamps in the town so bad as the three produced by Mr. Hawksley. 
[Witness was questioned in reference to the lamps in several streets which 
were named, as to the number and position of the lampsinthem. The 
general tenor of his evidence was, that they were small streets, and that the 
majority of them were not thoroughfares. The means of lighting them ap- 
peared to be a lamp placed at the corner of the main streets, from which 
they run, which incidentally gave them light.] 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuirry: A lamp placed at the corner of a street, 
though it only lights it incidentally, nevertheless gives as good a light as if 
it belonged to the street. The gas company have never pointed out to our 
committee where the lamps should be placed, nor made any complaint at 
all. I think there is nothing in the bill which enables the company to fix 
the number of lamp-posts or the places for them. 

Mr. John Barber, examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am a member of the corporation and also of the Lighting Committee. I 
saw the lamp-posts produced by the promoters of the bill, and consider them 
a perfect caricature of the public lamps at Nottingham. The Lighting Com- 
mittee have lately been putting up new lamps, and for the last 3 or 4 years 
have been continually removing old ones and substituting new ones. The 
a in Long Row are from 40 to 41 yards apart, in South Parade, 36 
yards apart; in the Beast Market Hill, 34 yards apart; and in the Poultry, 
28 yards. So that there are 22 lamps altogether in 756 yards, or one in less 
than 35. It is not a practice of the Lighting Committee to place lamps only 
where the lights will pay; as far as they can ascertain it they are placed 
where they are most required, having reference to public convenience. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I come here to contradict the state- 
ment of Dr. Letheby, for instance, who went round the town, and said 
that the specimens produced here were fair ones. The Lighting Committee 
consists of 21 members, the Watch Committee, which consists of 13 
members, are ex-officio members of it. The elected members are quite the 
majority. The ratepayers ‘paying not less than £5. 10s. are the electors. 
Most probably, the popular element prevailing, the lamplighters do occa- 
sionally come within the constituency. There are only 11 or 12 of them, 
and the constituency would be a great many thousands. Being so large, 
it would comprehend a great many of that class of men to which the lamp- 
lighters belong, and they have the power of talking, no doubt, like all 
Englishmen. I do not know what influence a man earning £1 a week can 
have. I think the lamplighters consider that they had a grievance. It was 
this: it was arranged between the Lighting Committee and the gas com- 
pany that a trial should be made, and that there should be a contract with 
the company to light, extinguish, and clean the lamps. Of course, that 
involved the transfer of all the servants employed in that work to the gas 
company. I suppose they considered they properly reduced the wages of the 
men from 21s. to 18s. Iam not aware that a good deal of talk took place 
about it. Iam aware of this, that the lamplighters applied to the Lighting 
Committee for them to use their influence with the gas company, and one 
or two of the committee mentioned it, but we did not feel it our province to 
interfere. In the year 1861, shortly after the lamplighters wages were 
reduced, 7 members of the Lighting Committee went out of office, and 7 
others were elected. Probably the latter were in the lamplighting interest. 
I am one of that 7, but I have never committed myself to any opinion 
about it, nor was I aware that I was so favoured as you say by the lamp- 
lighters. I am decidedly opposed to the influence which the lamplighters 
seek to obtain. I do not know that the 3 members who were elected were 
notorious for the lamplighting interest, but it is probable. The next 
election will be in May, and my time expires then ; I have no expectation, 
choice, or wish about being re-elected. Long Row, and the Beast Market 
Hill, and the other places I named, are the most ney parts of Notting- 
ham. I am not aware that any one has said that those parts were not well 
lighted, except in a general way, and I suppose they were included. It is 
entirely an exaggeration to say that the distances between the lamps vary 
from 30 up to 300 yards. There is a certain place on the extreme boundary 
of the town with scarcely any houses, where, I believe, the lamps are 200 
yards apart; but that place, I contend, is now sufficiently lighted. Forest 
Road is 1300 yards long, and the total number of houses on the north side 
is 112, and on the south side 56. There are very long spaces in it where 
there are no houses. There are some factories tolerably near, but I do not 
know if there are any close up to it. There are 12 lamps in that road. I 
do not know how many lamps there are in Stanhope Street. I should say 
that the town is divided into districts, and that there are so many of the 
Lighting Committee who have the inspection of each of these districts, I 
am not on any of those sub-committees, and, therefore, I cannot give you 
any particulars. If no lighting powers existed, I should say decidedly that 
the best mode of having the town lighted would be to give it up to the corpo- 
ration. I think a divided authority is bad. The Lighting Committee think 
they can do it better than they are doing it; but I should think it very bad 
to give it to the gas company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Curry: In Forest Road there are about 80 acres of 
land dedicated to recreation, and further on there is a church and a ceme- 
tery; so that on one side, for a considerable distance, it is never likel 
that houses will be built. I consider the town of Nottingham to be as we 
lighted as any town I know. ‘The entire management of the police is under 
the Watch Committee, and every member of that committee is also a member 
of the Lighting Committee. except those who are disqualified through hold- 
ing shares in the gas company. I should not think that the 11 or 12 lamp- 
lighters could have any influence upon a population of several thousands. 

Mr. Titus Beecroft, examined by Mr. Curry. ‘ 

Tam a lace manufacturer at Nottingham, and presided at a public meeting 
there on Monday last. That meeting was summoned by advertisement and 
circular, and a resolution was adopted by it as follows—‘‘ Resolved unani- 
mously that in the opinion of this meeting the application to Parliament by 
the Nottingham Gas Company is unnecessary and uncalled for; and if the 
powers sought for are granted, and the bill be passed as now prapiee’ it 
will create a monopoly in the supply of gas, will take from the local 
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authority all control over the supply of gas for public purposes, will transfer 
all local taxation in relation thereto to the gas company, will render the 
Lighting Committee merely collectors of fund for the gas company with no 
control over the expenditure, and will be an unjust application of the funds 
now at the disposal of the gas company for the reduction of the price of gas 
to the public, and is a violation of the provisions of the Nottingham Gas 
Company’s Act, 1858.’ ** Resolved also unanimously that a copy of the 
above resolution and this resolution be signed by the chairman for presenta- 
tion to the committee of the House of C now idering the proposed 
bill of the Nottingham Gas Company.”’ The meeting was numerously at- 
tended—the Guildhall was nearly filled. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I suw two or three clerks belonging to the 
gas company at the meeting. Iam not aware that avy one else connected 
with the gas company was present. I have not seen the handbill now pro- 
duced before. The meeting was summoned by advertisement. 

Mr. Denison : This is a copy of the advertisement I am told, and I will 
read it—‘* The ratepayers of Nottingham are requested to attend a public 
meeting this evening at the Guildhall, at eight o’clock, to oppose the gas com- 
pany’s bill.” Not to hear anything about it, but to oppose it. Then this 
commentary is given—‘‘ This meeting is of the greatest importance to every 
ratepayer, since, if the gas company get their bill now before Parliament, 
and which is opposed by the corporation and the Lighting Committee, the 
town will gain no benefit in the reduction of the price of gas. £60,000 will 
be misapplied, a monopoly will be created, and the public lamps and public 
lighting of the town will be taken from the town and belong to the gas com- 
pany. Chair to be taken at eight o’clock.” That was the intimation given 
then to invite people tocome. Now we will look at the resolution. The first 
thing stated in the resolution, which is only giving it a little stronger, is 
that the bill as now proposed ‘‘ will create a monopoly in the supply of gas.’’ 
Will you explain what that means—how the bill will create a monopoly in 
the supply of gas ? 

Witness : I am not aware that I am able to tell you why it should. 

Mr. Denison : You were the chairman of the meeting, were you not ? 

Witness : I was at the meeting undoubtedly. 

Mr. Denison : No, but I said you were the chairman. 

Witness : Yes, I was the chairman of the meeting. 

, ca Denison : Possibly you had something to do with sending out this 
circular. 
Witness : I had nothing whatever to do with it. Ido not know who was 
the author of the statement. 
Mr. Denison: Let us try if we can find out from the account of the 
meeting who it was:—‘‘ The hour named for opening the proceedings was 
eight o’clock, and at that time the attendance was scanty. jee i 
however, the numbers increased, till the building was inconvenienly 
crowded. After some minutes delay, Mr. Hall, ascending the aldermanic 
bench, said they scarcely knew what the meeting was to be, and no arrange- 
ments had been made as to who was to take the chair. Some person said, 
‘Bell the cat!’ and he therefore took upon himself to propose that Mr. 
Taylor, of Briddle Smith Gate, be called to take the chair.” Do you know 
Mr. Taylor? 

Witness : I do. 

Mr. Denison: Do you believe that Mr. Taylor was the author of the 
meeting and the circular ? 

Witness : I cannot say that I believe it. I do not know who was. 

Mr. Denison: “*Then Mr. Taylor was modest, and begged positively to 
decline the honour. Mr. Hall then proposed that Mr. Titus Beecroft take 
the chair.” We may assume that you are the gentleman. You have 
done yourself injustice in saying that you do not know anything about this. 
It appears that you called upon Mr. Taylor, confectioner, to explain the 
reason of the meeting having been called. Have you forgotten that? 

Witness : I have not forgotten it. 

Cross-examination continued: I know that Mr. Taylor’s name was 
attached to the circular. I never said anything to the contrary. I did ask 
him when I was in the chair to explain the reason why the meeting had 
been called; but I nevercalled upon Mr. Taylor at his house, if that is your 
question. The meeting was called for eight o’clock, and the business com- 
menced about a quarter past. It was over, I believe, by half-past nine. 
The resolution previously arranged to be passed was laid before it soon after 
I took the chair. I understand that if the gas companies obtain what they 
ask for by their bill, it will give them a a in the supply of Notting- 
ham. I believe it was pretty well unders at the meeting that it was 
desirable to op the bill. Iam sureI do not know how it does give them 
amonopoly. I had nothing to do with the drawing up of the resolution. 
It was read over twice. 

Mr. Denison : Starting with a point that you do not understand, very 
probably you did not look very particularly into the rest of the resolution ? 

Witness : Yes, I did. 

Mr. Denison: Then we will go on. ‘‘That the bill will transfer all 
local taxation in relation thereto to the gas company.” What does that 
mean? 

Witness : It will explain itself better than I can. 

Mr. Denison : But I should like your explanation. 

Witness : 1do not know that I should be able to furnish you with it. 
The mover of the resolution was Mr. Heath. I do not know whether he is 
a member of the Lighting Committee or not. 

Mr. Denison : Mr. Heath said this, and as it was in your presence I may 
read it to you—‘‘ He also belonged to the Lighting Committee for the last 
two years, and was united with them in opposing the bill.’”” Perhaps you 
had forgotten that when you gave me your answer just now ? 

Witness : I am not bound to remember everything that I hear; but I was 
not aware of that. 

Mr. Denison : I see Mr. Heath made a long speech, and after that, and 
the proposal of the resolution which you did not understand, you said that 
you ‘‘ had no doubt that the mecting was very much indebted to Mr. Heath 
for the trouble he had taken, and for the bold and lucid manner in which he 
had explained the power which the gas company proposed to obtain by their 
attempt to obtain a new gas bill for the whole town of Nottingham and the 
neighbourhood.” ‘It was quite evident that if the gas company succeeded, 
they would have complete control over the whole town of Nottingham. 
That was a very undesirable thing, in his opinion; but it was not for a 
chairman to express opinions.” He made it clear to you, apparently, at the 
meeting, though you cannot explain it now. 
| Witness: I understood it, and I gave you my opinion, that I think the 
|company assembled in the Guildhall understood what they were assembled 
ie as well as I did myself. 
| 











Mr, Denison : As well as you did—no better, no worse. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuirry: The ratepayers knew the purpose for 
|which they were called ; they were convened, and they came to the meeting 
‘for that purpose. Whether I can explain the language of the resolution or 





jnot, I know that it was passed there. 
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Mr. Curry said that he wished to recall one of the witnesses, in order to 
identify the lamp which was now produced. 

Mr. John Howitt was recalled, and said the lamp produced was a specimen 
of those which had been supplied to Nottingham for the last three years. 

Mr. O’MALLEY then addressed the committee. He said Mr. Hawksley 
started with two principles utterly irreconcilable. He said at first that the 
company had a right to do what they liked with their own, and then he said 
they were trustees for the public. He (Mr. O’Malley) said the bill was a 
violation of all the contracts and agreements that had been entered into by 
the company and the people of Nottingham. It sought, first of all, to extend 
the limits to 1 most enormous extent—90 square miles. They proposed to 
do that, not for the purpose of extending their works Pr but to lay 

arliamentary hold on the whole of the area, and prevent any other company 
ine established there. It was stated by Mr. Hope Scott, *‘ It is a measure 
of protection, to guard ourselves against the intrusion of any other company 
at some future period.”” They also sought to take possession of the public 
property in the borough, and to exercise the absolute right of erecting lamps, 
and lighting and extinguishing them, using the existing public body merely 
as a machine to levy taxation on the borough. Their next object in the 
original bill was to raise their dividend to 6 per cent., by which operation 
they would put £25,000 into the pockets of the existing company, for which 
they gave no consideration whatever; and then they proposed to introduce 
the power of distributing the shares amongst themselves, and pocketing the 
remium on all the new shares. In such a case, the only remedy would 
ave been to start a new company in opposition. He really thought a more 
audacious attempt had never been made before a committee of a House of 
Parliament. If it had not been for the opposition of the corporation and the 
Lighting Committee, those clauses which the committee had already decided 
against would have become part of the bill. The gas company were not a 
private company, but they came before Parliament because they wanted 
to obtain public powers, and then the House said, ‘‘ If we give you those 
wers, we must enter into the arrangement on the part of the public.” 
hey must make out their case to the satisfaction of the committee, and he 
asked how had they done that. He would deal first with the case as it 
affected the Lighting Committee. The first witness came into the box in 
the character of promoter, witness, and advocate. Mr. Hawksley was as 
horrified at the lighting company coming to oppose him before Parliament 
as the cook was reported to have been horrified when the eel chose to wriggle 
about under her tender treatment. He did not know whether the honour- 
able members had read the — evidence of Mr. Hawksley, but he (Mr. 
O’ Malley) ventured to say that anything so melancholy had never been read 
before. ‘There was scarcely a straightforward answer to a single question. 
Mr. Hawksley had said that which was utterly untrue when he said that the 
lamps produced were fair specimens of the lamps of Nottingham. He pro- 
mised to bring the man who stole them, as he said, by his command, but he 
had never arrived. Such a witness was the most important of all. Mr. 
Barlow was brought down for the purpose of supporting Mr. Hawksley, and 
he gave an opinion that the lamps were good specimens. He was in the 
habit of supporting Mr. Hawksley, and, perhaps, Mr. Hawksley sometimes 
supported Mr. Barlow. Dr. Letheby, who took a morning walk in Notting- 
ham, was still less to be reliedon. It wasallan attempt to impose upon the 
committee. The case supported by Mr. Hawksley’s evidence alone, contra- 
dicted, in some instances, by himself, while a large body of evidence had been 
brought forward by the opposition. He contended that a more complete 
and solemn agreement was never executed than that entered into between 
the company and corporation in 1853. Mr. Hawksley sought to break that 
contract, and he thought that was a power which a committee would never 
grant any gas company. He would ask the committee whether they were 
prepared, upon the application of Mr. Hawksley alone, to take all those 
things out of the hands of the public body and vest them in the hands of a 
company. Ifthe company were to be allowed to carry on the manufacture 
of the residual products, it would introduce so much complication into the 
accounts that no one would ever be able to see what profits were really 
making. He entirely coincided in the observations made by Mr. Burke. 
They thought the contract of 1853 was a binding contract between the par- 
ties—that it ought to be binding till some grievance was shown which 
required to be redressed; and they said, moreover, that if the company 
desired to speculate and to extend their limits into non-paying districts, and 
to trade, let them do so in some other way, and find capital in some other 
way, but do not let them do it at the risk and expense of the town of Not- 
tingham. Upon those grounds, he asked the committee to throw out the bill. 

Mr. MunpELL replied on the whole case. He said his learned friend had 
tried to throw around the case an amount of prejudice which scarcely justi- 
fied any reply. He had indulged in sweeping accusations against Mr. 
Hawksley as well as the witnesses, which were in the first place grossly in- 
correct, and, if they were inaccurate, he was sure the committee would be 
with him in saying that such accusations ought never to have been made, 
and were scarcely to be tolerated. He had accused Mr. Hawksley in the 
boldest manner of coming into the box meaning to say one thing, well 
knowing that the other was untrue. On the part of Mr. Hawksley he dis- 
claimed the accusation with disdain. Mr. Hawksley produced certain speci- 
mens of lamps which he said came from the town of Nottingham. The 
learned counsel referred to different parts of the evidence referred to by Mr. 
O’ Malley, and said, because Mr. Hawksley in one instance misunderstood a 

uestion, and in another did not remember something that was asked him, 
therefore it was stated that he fenced with the question, and endeavoured 
to deceive the committee. Such accusations were unworthy of a counsel, 
however zealous he might be, and he should be unworthy of himself if he 
troubled the committee any further upon it. Four things were asked by the 
bill. First came the question of the least importance—namely, the supply 
of Beeston. The witnesses, not of the promoters, but of the corporation, 

retty well conceded that Beeston ought to be supplied. Even the mayor of 
K ottingham acknowledged—— 

The Mayor: I beg to say I never said any such thing. 

Mr. MunpDeEtt said either the mayor or some other witnesses brought for- 
ward by the corporation had said so. The second subject was as to the 
residual products. That was a question to be considered on clauses, and had 
no reference to the preamble. He, however, would state that by the Act of 
1853 the company had full power to manufacture and to sell the residual 
products, and all they now asked was permission to take out licences for 
using all the newest improvements in the manufacture. The third question 
was as to taking the lamps, also a matter of clause. There was an exact prece- 
dent for the powers they sought to take in the Yarmouth Gas Act. They were 
not seeking to take the control of the lamps out of the hands of a body who 
had hitherto done their duty well, but from a body who had carried them 
out inefficiently. They did not seek power to levy the rates, and to take 
the general control of the lighting, as to where the lamps were to be placed, 
but only to take the posts and burners, and to light the lamps themselves, 
Surely the company were not to be expected to suffer a loss of £1 per lam 
on account of a whim of the Lighting Committee, and on account of the lazi- 
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ness of the lamplighters. Even the mayor acknowledged that it would be 
better in the hands of the corporation than of the Lighting Committee. As 
to the fourth question, it was said that the company had hitherto been pru- 
dent, and were expected to be imprudent, and that they would go into that 
large area and supply pd place, although they knew they would do it at a 
loss. He (Mr. Mundell) thought the committee would hardly believe that. 
The members of the gas company were all gas consumers in Nottingham, 
and it was hardly to be expected that they would adopt a course so prejudi- 
cial to their own interests. The learned counsel then commented at length 
on the subject of the extension, and said that if another company was 
formed to supply those districts, the present company would be compelled to 
purchase it for their own protection, and the loss must come out of the 
nea of the consumers, He trusted the committee would give them the 

sowed asked by the preamble ; the other matters would be dealt with on the 
clauses. 

The Cuarrman: Do you propose that you should be bound to purchase 
the works at Beeston and Eastwood ? 

Mr. MunDeELL said the contract had been put in as to Beeston, and they 
were willing to enter into another at Eastwood. 

The room was then cleared, and, after some time, the counsel and parties 
were again called in. 

The Cuarrman stated that the committee had unanimously agreed to 
amend the preamble by striking out such parts of it as related to the publie 
lamps, and that in other respects they considered the preamble proved. 
With reference to the extension of district, the committee had inserted the 
word ‘‘ Eastwood ”’ after Beeston. 





TuHurRsDAY, Aprit 21. 

_Mr. MunvELt said the promoters did not propose any fresh clauses in the 
bill. They were threatened with a large number of clauses on the part of 
one of the opponents, and probably the other party would not have less than 
a large number. He asked that copies of the proposed clauses might be 
handed to the promoters, in order that they might see upon which opposition 
would be raised. 

Mr. Ricuarns said he should be quite willing todo so. He did not quite 
understand the decision to which the committee had come. According to 
the shorthand writer’s note, it was: ‘‘ The chairman stated that the com- 
mittee had unanimously agreed to amend the preamble by striking out such 
_ of it as related to the public lamps, and in other respects they consi- 

ered the preamble proved; and, with reference to the extension of the dis- 
trict, they inserted the word ‘‘Eastwood”’ after Beeston. The preamble 
did not actually state the particular places the company proposed to light, 
with the exception of Beeston. 

The CHArrMAN said it was because Eastwood was the only other place 
besides Beeston which had gas-works at present. 

Mr. RicHarps said the preamble recited, ‘‘ And whereas it is expedient 
that the limits within which the company may supply gas should be further 
extended.” Did the committee mean that the whole of that outside area 
was to be included in the lighting district. 

The CHArRMAN: That was the decision of the committee. 

Mr. MunpeELt said, under the Acts of 1853 and 1858, they were bound to 
supply gas to the public lamps at a fixed price, the Lighting Committee 
finding all the lamps, and, until the contract was made, extinguishing, 
cleaning, and lighting. The words of the committee certainly were that 
they had struck out all such parts as related to the public lamps. In the 
preamble of the bill, they would observe the words, ‘‘ And whereas it is 
expedient that such provision be made with reference to the furnishing, 
cleaning, and maintaining the public lamps and other apparatus and conve- 
niences used therewith, and lighting the streets within the said limits 
authorized to be supplied with gas by the company, and for the lighting and 
extinguishing of the gas used in such lamps, and otherwise as in this Act 














expressed, 

he CHAIRMAN said the committee struck that out. 
The preamble, as amended, was then declared proved. 
On clause 3, incorporating the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847 with the 
present Act, 
‘Mr. O’ MALLEyY was about to address the committee, when 
Mr, MunpbEtL objected to Mr. O’ Malley being heard. He said everything 
had been struck out of the bill that affected his friend’s clients as Lighting 
Commissioners. They did not appear as consumers, except in this character ; 
therefore they had no interest in the subject matter of inquiry. They came 
there in the discharge of their public duty to hinder the company’s inter- 
ference with their lighting. 
Mr, 0’ Maury claimed a right to be heard on the subject of locus standi, 
The room was cleared ; and on the re-admission of the parties, 
The CuatrMAn said, after the proceedings of yesterday, if Mr. 0’ Malley 
claimed a locus standt, it was for him to state the grounds on which he 
claimed it. 
_Mr. O’MA.tey said the Lighting Committee had a locus standi, their 
duty being to take care that every clause in the bill which related to them 
was struck out. The Lighting Committee stood’in the position of the largest 
consumers in the borough of Nottingham, and that fact was stated all 
through the petition. 

Mr. MuNDELL submitted that they were only consumers of gas in their 
public capacity, and not as private individuals. Mr, Richards was there to 
protect the public interest, and it had been over and over again decided that 
two sets of counsel could not be heard in the same interest. 

Mr. O’MA.ey said, whether the Lighting Committee where a public body 
or not, they were of all others the body most interested in keeping down the 
price of gas. They were only allowed by their Act of Parliament to raise a 
rate of dd. in the pound. It was, therefore, of the highest importance that 
the price of gas should be kept down, so as to come within the ability of the 
committee to pay it. 

The CHAtRMAN said the impression of the committee was in favour of the 
locus standi, There were allusions in the petition to extended limits and 
80 on, 

Mr, O’MALLey said clause 3, as it stood, would inevitably lead te litiga- 
tion. He proposed the insertion of the words, ‘‘ Provided always such in- 
corporation shall not affect the rate of dividend described by section 10 of 
the Act of 1858." He should have to submit hereafter a clause with respect 
to the accounts, rendered necessary by the passing of the preamble as it 
affected the residual clauses. 

This clause, and clauses 4, 5, and 6, were postponed. 

On clause 7, giving power to the company to purchase the Beeston works, 

Mr. Ricnarps asked that the company might be fixed to a certain price 
that they were to pay. d 

The committee decided that they should not be tied down to a particular 
price, and the clause was agreed to. , 

On clause 14, ‘* The company shall light, clean, and extinguish all public 
lamps to which they shall supply gas, and the sum to be paid to the com- 
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y by the lighting authorities for such lighting, cleaning, and extinguish- 
ing, and for the use, maintenance, and repair of the service-pipes, burners, 
stop-cocks, regulators, and other apparatus as aforesaid, shall be 14s. per 
lamp per annum, payable quarterly.” 

r. MUNDELL said that clause was based upon the supposition that it 
would be allowed to stand in the bill because it was believed they would 
allow the company, to light, clean, and extinguish all public lamps to which 
they should supply gas. The committee had declined to give the compan: 
any such power. Whether the clause remained depended on the 16 
clause. e proposed that the 16th clause should only relate to the com- 

any’s keeping in repair ‘all mains,” striking out ‘‘ and service-pipes, 
amp-posts, &c.”’ 

Mr. O’MALLeEy agreed to clause 16 passing in that form. 

Mr. Ricwarps objected to the clause, because, according to it, at the 
request of the Lighting Committee the company might lay mains for the 
length of 2 or 3 miles, with a lamp at every 80 yards. That would be en- 
tirely unremunerative. 

Upon clause 16, 

r. Currry proposed that the words ‘‘service-pipes”’ should be retained 
in the clause after the word ‘* mains.” 

Mr. MunveEL1 objected. 

Mr. Hawksley recalled, and examined by Mr. MunDELL. 

We are under no obligation to supply service-pipes with the mains. Our 
present contract is to light, extinguish, and clean the —_ lamps for the 
sum of 13s. per annum. That is all we have todo. With regard to the 
supply of gas, that is prescribed in the Act of 1853; and for the gas, we are 
to have the lowest price. Weare quite willing to continue to do what we 
are under contract to do at a price to be fixed. With regard to the supply 
of gas, the price is determined by the existing Statute. What these gentle- 
men seek is to put more upon us, and to strike out the clause by which we 
are to be remunerated for it. The supply of service-pipes is a matter of 
private arrangement, which must come at the proper time. ’ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cuirry: There are a great many Acts under 
which gas companies are bound to supply service-pipes, and the price to be 
paid for gas has been settled accordingly. 

By the CommirreEe: There is no obligation in the previous Act of this 
company to supply service-pipes. ; 

The CuarrMAN said the committee were of opinion that service-pipes 
should not be included. 

The unopposed clauses were then agreed to, and the consideration of the 
postponed clauses resumed. 

Upon clause 5 being read, 

Mr. Ricarps proposed to add the following clauses :— 


A2.—The capital to be expended for the purposes of the new district, and the 
income to be derived from the new district shall form a separate and distinct 
capital and income, from the other capital and income of the company, and such 
capital shall be applied separately and distinctly for the purposes of the new dis- 
trict, and so that the same shall not form part of the other capital of tlie company, 
and so that the shareholders in such capital shall, in respect thereof, participate 
only in the profits to be derived therefrom, and so that the shareholders in the other 
capital of the company, shall, in respect thereof, not participate in the profits 
derived in the new district. 

A3.—The shares in the capital raised for the new district shall be called or 
described as ‘‘ New District Shares,” so as to distinguish the same from the other 
capital of the company. : 

B.—If the new district be supplied with gas manufactured in the old district, the 
revenue account of the new district shall be charged with the value of such gas at 
the point of its entering the new district, as if delivered in bulk to a separate com- 
pany ; and the price of such gas to be charged against the revenue of the company, 
in such new district, shall, in case of difference between the company and the 
Board of Health of Nottingham, be such as shall be determined by arbitration, as 
other matters between them are to be settled as in this Act specified. 

(C.—Provision for keeping a separate account for the old and new district. 

D.—Provision for appointment of auditors. 

E.—If and whenever the auditors, or any or either of them, are or is of opinion 
that the requirements of this Act, with reference to the application of the capital 
for the old or new district, or the revenue therefrom respectively, or the amount of 
dividends payable in respect thereof, or any other matters incidental thereto, or the 
form or mode of keeping the accounts have not been complied with, they or he 
shall state in writing in what respect such requirements have not been complied 
with, or such accounts shall have been improperly kept, and shall submit such 
written statements to the company and such local board respectively. 

F.—If and whenever the Local Board of Health of the borough of Nottingham 
shall object that the requirements of this Act, with respect to the application of the 
capital for the old or new district, or the income therefrom respectively, or the 
amount of dividends payable in respect thereof, or any-other matters incidental 
thereto, or the form or mode of keeping the accounts have not been complied with, 
and shall, by writing delivered to the company, state in detail the grounds of 
objection; then, if the company do not, within 42 days thereafter, remove the 
grounds of objection, the matters so in difference may be referred and decided by a 
competent and impartial person, to be, on the application of the company or the 
other party to the difference, appointed for the purpose of the Board of Trade, and 
the Board of Trade shall appoint such person, who shall make such orders in the 
matters as he thinks fit and as to the costs of and incident [to the arbitration, and 
the orders thereon ; and every such order shall bind and be obeyed by the company 
and the other party to the difference respectively. 


In support of these clauses he said that the committee had passed the pre- 
amble, but he did not understand that the area might be lighted in such a 
way as to seriously injure the people of Nottingham. If he could propose a 
scheme whereby the district could be a and the people of Nottingham 
incur no risk, that, he thought, would be satisfactory. Such a scheme had 
been shadowed forth by Mr. Burke in his cross-examination of Mr. Hawksley. 
They proposed that the Nottingham Company should take a proportion of 
their capital and apportionate that to the new area, regarding themselves as 
if they were a new company, established for the purpose of lighting the out- 
lying districts. Their accounts could easily be kept separate, as he was 
ready to prove by evidence. 

Mr. Charles Edward Cawley recalled, and examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I do not conceive that there would be any difficulty in separating the 
capital and apportioning a part exclusively to the new and extended 
district. There would be no difficulty in keeping separate accounts of that 
capital. It is done in many companies, particularly in railways. I think 
the clauses proposed are well adapted to the purpose. The only mode in 
which the separation of the two districts can be carried out and worked is to 
supply the gas in bulk to the new districts, as though it were supplied to a 
separate company. The proposal in the clause is, that the Nottingham 
Company shall charge for the gas at the point of delivery a —_ to be 
settled by arbitration; therefore it is not fixing the price. They would 
charge the consumer such a price as the new district would be credited and 
debited with. It would give them a profit if there was any profit left. 
They would take care not to supply gas unless it paid. The company 
would thus have the risk of supplying the new district, and as far as 
Nottingham was concerned there would be no breach of the contract under 
the Acts of 1853 and 1858. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: I was first consulted about these , ina moment. Supposing we were now extending one of our old works, and 
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clauses 3 weeks or a month ago. They were only settled within the last 
few days before I was examined as a witness. if the district is to be 
supplied it ought to be without injury to Nottingham. The effect of the 
clauses is to preserve the old company in the existing district, and to have a 
new one in the new district. Of course there would be only one company, 
but they would have two distinct and separate capitals. The company do 
not propose by the bill to take power to raise new capital, but they do 
ry to raise it as required. Under the General Act the company are 

und to furnish certain abstracts of accounts annually to the clerk of the 
peace. This clause does not deal with those abstracts at all. It involves a 


were putting in an additional 100 retorts, who could say how much of the 
cost of these additional retorts was to be assigned to the new distriet, and 
how much to the old district, when they were to be used in common for all ? 
There would be no difficulty in ascertaining the quantity of gas actually sent 
into the new district—we could easily ascertain what the bulk amounted to. 
The amount received from the customers there would not at once point it out 
tous. We could ascertain in that way the exact amount delivered to our con- 
sumers ; but there would be a certain per centage of leakage, and we should 
always be disputing what was the ratio of unaccounted-for gas in the new 
district. That point could not be settled by arbitration. I have no doubt 











question independent of that provided for by the General Act, and which | that if I were called in as an arbitrator to settle such a matter, I should de- 
that would not meet. It provides for the parties interested obtaining know- | termine what the amount of leakage was because I should be bound as arbi- | 
ledge through their auditor of the state of the accounts; and if he reports | trator to make en award ; but I can unhesitatingly say that I have made a} 
that in his judgment there is any misapplication, it provides a short mode | great many awards because bound to do so, with which I have had cause to | 
for es the queston by arbitration, and therefore avoiding further | be dissatisfied at the moment I have made them, inasmuch as I have not had | 
disputes. {I believe that the clause in the General Act requiring abstracts of | before me, without doubt, all the elements upon which the awards ought to | 
accounts works most unsatisfactorily to everybody. be based. These questions are constantly being settled by arbitration; and | 
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Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The auditing clauses here have nothing 
whatever to do with the account, clauses in the General Act. They are 
quite separate and distinct. 

Mr. Hawksley recalled, and examined by Mr. MuNDELL. 

These clauses were never suggested to me, nor was I examined in chief 
upon this scheme, The proposed division of capital and income is manifestly 
impossible, because a large portion of the capital which would be employed 
in supplying the new district is already expended, and cannot be separated. 
The works at Basford and those at Radford, and to a great extent the works 
at Nottingham, will all be employed in furnishing gas to these districts. 
The capital upon those works is already expended, and it is perfectly impos- 
sible to separate the one capital from the other. We could, it is true, make 
a capital for each little district as far as the mains and pipes go; but with 
regard to the works and the money expended upon them, it is impossible. 
And there is another very important element. It is sought to separate the 


| profits as well as the capital; and yet we should be supplying in these dis- 


tricts with a risk at the 5} per cent. dividend, the same as in those districts 
where all risk has been removed ; so that, in point of fact, the proposition is 
surrounded with difficulties. We could cut off our two country works from 
the town of Nottingham, but we cannot cut them off from these extended 
districts. The proposition is physically and commercially impossible. The 
gas for the supply of Ratcliffe and Ruddington would have to go from Not- 
tingham; the gas for Attenborough, Beeston, Brancoate, Stapleford, 
Trowell, Cossall, and Woollaton would go from the Radford works; and 
that for Eastwood, Gresley, Strelley, Hucknall-Torkard, stopping at Popple- 
wick, would go from the Basford works. Then the Basford mains are com- 
bined with the Radford mains, and both are in conjunction with the Notting- 
ham mains; so that it would be impracticable to assign a separate capital to 
each place. We have already 220 retorts outside the town; and by and 
by they will probably contain 500 retorts, and those will be used not for the 
lighting of this particular district, but for the lighting of Lenton, Radford, 
Bulwell, and various other places. As to clause A3, we have no power 
whatever to raise share capital, except for the general purposes of the com- 
pany. According to these clauses, there would be a perpetual arbitration 
going on, because every new customer we laid on in the extended district 
would derive his gas out of the old district, and then the question would 
arise how much more capital must be taken out of that district to be added 
for the cost of retorts, buildings, meters, land, and every other element in a 
gas-work. In reference to clause B, I cannot tell what it means—* be 
charged with the value of such gas.” Ican form no opinion myself, nor 
can anybody else. ‘The effect, it is certain, would be to drive us perpetually 
into arbitrations, and we should never venture to supply a single place with 
such a clause in the bill. The keeping of separate accounts under clause C 
would not be a matter of inconvenience but impracticability. As to the pro- 
vision for auditing the accounts, that is already fully provided for in the 
Consolidation Acts—the Company’s Clauses and the Gas Clauses Acts—which 
are incorporated in our Act. It would be very undesirable for any company 
to have to work under such provisions as are now proposed. The effect of 
clause F would be to remove legislation from this ana to some person to 
be appointed by the Board of Trade. The cost of arbitrations under public 
Acts is something perfectly frightful. I was concerned in an arbitration 
recently where the award made was £3000, and the costs on one side were 
£8000, and on the other side £5000. I speak of instances which might be 
multiplied by hundreds. I know the case of an arbitration relating to the 
rateable value of the Wakefield Gas-Works, which took place within 200 
yards of this room, the award in which only set up a small rate, and the 
total expenses were something like £4000. These elauses would have the 
result of putting us in a great deal worse position than if there were two 
separate companies constituted by Act of Parliament, because, though per- 
haps we might be restricted to 5} per cent. dividend in Nottingham, Parlia- 
ment would unquestionably give us 10 per cent. in the county, because they 
would grant us the dividend under the Consolidation Act, but now we are 
limited for all the capital in the town and county too, to 5} per cent. 

By the Commitree : I think it would meet my objection if we were given 
a10 per cent. dividend. Supposing we take the last extension along the 
district, it would entirely meet it; but we could make a much further profit, 
no doubt, in the county, taken as a whole, than we are limited to in the 
town; but then all the county people would rise up against us, and we 
should be opposed in the House of Lords for altering the old legislation. 
We should not get our bill, of course, because they would not allow 90,000 
persons to be affected without notice by such legislation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricwarps: You cannot remove my apprehension 
of the bad results of these clauses, because the maximum rate of dividend 
cannot be altered by this bill. There would be no difficulty in putting down 
in a book a sum of £20,000, or any other given sum, and po en that the 
capital for the supply of the extended districts ; but there is no possibility 
of carrying out the scheme accurately and justly between the two districts. 
There would be the utmost difficulty in issuing from time to time shares to 
represent that new capital, and the difficulty arises in this way :—Supposing 
we supply this year 10 million cubic feet of gas in the county, it will then 
be said that so much of our old capital had been used for that 10 million; 
but next year we may supply 20 millions, and then a new capital must be 
assigned to the old district. It would be a constantly varying capital, not 
only as regards the additional outlay, which would be simp]e enough, but as 
regards the past outlay. That outlay, which is already made, must vary in 
some proportion or another, and nobody would know how to assign it’ ac- 
cording to the varying increase in the gas consumption of the district. 
There would be no difficulty in accurately ascertaining the cost of laying 
down the additional pipes in the new district ; but it would be imposible to 
separate the expense already incurred—partly on account of the new district 
and partly on account of the old district—under two different heads of old 
and new capital. If the committee will allow me to illustrate it, I will do so 








perhaps, in three times out of four, are settled in a very absurd manner. 
There may be a fourth occasion, in which the award may be said to be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Ricuarps: The proposal we make with reference to gas is not an 
uncommon thing with reference to water. A water company not unfre- 
quently delivers water in bulk into a district distinct from its original dis- 
trict and charges for the quantity.of water sent in. 

Witness : Not only so, but you can charge gas in that way; but here the 
discussion is of a different kind. The question here is with regard to the} | 
capital which is to be expended and with regard to the dividends which we 
are to take. In the case of Manchester, for instance, they sell water at a 
place some seven or eight miles from the city, ascertaining the quantity 
supplied by a meter placed at the boundary of the two places; but they 
make their own charge. They say: ‘‘ We charge you 8d. per 1000 gallons,” 
but they sell to the authorities of that district. Here it is totally different : 
we are not to sell to the authorities, nor are we to charge our own price ; 
but we are to have a division of capital, a division of wages, a division of 
coals, and everything that is generally concerned in the making of gas—we 
are to have a division of all these elements, and a posting up of the different 
accounts, in order to see what the amount is. 

Mr. Ricuarps: We have ascertained now that we can measure the bulk 
going into the new district. Supposing we charge you with that at a cer- 
tain price, we do not then enter into the element of what the cost of coal 
and so on is? 

Witness: Yes, you would have to, because you say it shall be charged 
according to a certain price, which price, if there be any dispute, shall be 
settled by arbitration; and that would involve an inquiry into all the ele- 
ments of the cost of coal, labour, &. We know the cost price of gas in 
Nottingham—there is no difficulty in ascertaining that, but that is not the 
question ; but there would be difficulty in ascertaining the cost of gas sent 
into the extended district in bulk and supplied to persons who do not pay | 
for it in bulk, and the bulk of whose payments do not amount to the bulk of 
gas sent out. You say we should have a certain addition to make ; all that 
is very true, but it is all to be ascertained by arbitration—it is all nonsense. 

Cross-cxamination continued : A large portion of capital employed in the 
new district is already invested at Basford and other places. All that would 
undoubtedly be covered by the price of gas charged in bulk; but the price 
after all is to be determined by arbitration. The fact is, this company is 
to sell to this company; that is what is proposed; and the price at which 
the company shall sell to the company is not to be determined by the com- 
pany, but by somebody else. It would amount to this—and that I suppose 
is the object—that if these clauses were accepted and such impossible condi- 
tions forced upon us, we could not go on with the bill. We are perfectly 
willing to have anything settled by this honourable committee, but we are 
not willing to go to arbitration and have legislation put upon us in that 
form. We should have every possible objection to the clauses, even if 
we were not limited to 5} per cent. dividends in the new district. We 
would not go into any district under such conditions, because we could not 
tell whether we should be remunerated or not. Our remuneration would | 
depend upon the will of the arbitrator. As the bill is we should go 
into those districts at our own cost, and we think that we have a right to 
expend our additional capital in such a way as it shall be the pleasure of 
Parliament to approve of. We like to keep the key of our own cellar; we 
think that the enterprise is our own, and that, subject to the restrictions 
which Parliament has thought fit to impose upon us, we have a right to dis- 
pose of ourfjown money as we think proper. I have never said that we should 
not lose by going into those districts. I believe that they would be unre- 
munerative until they are developed. During the first year we shall go on 
laying some miles of mains, and no doubt we shall get very little out of it 
at first; and the result upon your principle would be, that we should have 
no dividend. 

Mr. Ricuarps: And we shall get mighty little reduction ? 

Witness: No, you will not, because supposing we go into this district 
without gain and without loss, we do not affect these gentlemen. 

Re-examined by Mr. MuNDELL: Supposing we were to lay down mains 
and they were not immediately ‘remunerative, we should not be entitled 
under these clauses to get any dividend at all year by year; but supposing 
we were to lay down a main in the present district, and that was not 
immediately remunerative, we should still be entitled to our dividend. The 
whole of these communities are practically a part of Nottingham. They 
are dependent upon the town of Nottingham and the town of Nottingham | | 
is dependent upon them, and the town of Nottingham must suffer, even 
putting the worst case, a little loss for a little time, for the benefit that 
would be conferred upon the surrounding ——e- Bulwell and Bas- 
ford, which I put as two instances, were supplied the first year without 
loss ; after the first year they began to be remunerative. They are now so 
remunerative that they pay more than 5} per cent. upon the capital. 

Mr. MunDELL said he did not propose to trouble the committee with any 
observations on these clauses. 

Mr. RicHarps addressed the committee in support of them, and con- 
tended that the arrangement he proposed was perfectly equitable, and that 
it could be easily carried out. 

The room was then cleared, and on the readmission of parties, 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee unanimously rejected the clauses. 

Clause 5 was then read and agreed to. 

Mr. Ricwarps objected to clause 13, unless the words “‘ to manufacture 
and sell any matter or things producible from the residual products arising 
from the manufacture of gas” were struck out. After a little discussion, 















The clauses were further proceeded with. 











the committee were of opinion that the words should be retained. 
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Clause 6, which had been postponed, was read and agreed to. 

Mr. O’Maey objected to clause 13, which was as follows :—“‘ It shall be 
lawful for the company to manufacture and sell any matters or things pro- 
ducible from the residual products arising from the manufacture of gas, and 
to purchase, hold, and use any letters patent at any time heretofore made, 
or er to be made, granting any right or privilege of working, using 
exercising, or vending any invention in relation to the manufacture and 
distribution of gas, or the utilization of the residual products arising from 
the manufacture of gas, or otherwise in relation thereto, or any share, Se ge 
title, or interest therein, and in the privileges thereby given or granted, or 
any part thereof, and all or any part of the rights, profits, benefits, and 
advantages in or by such letters patent or any of them comprised, given, 
granted, or conferred, for and during the term during which said letters patent 
shall be in force; and it shall in like manner be lawful for the company to 
contract for, take, hold, and use any leave, licence, power, or authority to 
work, use, exercise, or put in practice the invention or inventions comprised 
in any such letters patent as aforesaid, or any part thereof.” He submitted 
that this clause did not carry out the intention of the company as stated by 
Mr. Hope Scott—namely, to exercise patent rights, but not exclusive patent 
rights. If allowed to stand the clause would give the company exclusive 
patent rights. 

Mr. MUNDELL objected to the Jocus standi of Mr. O’Malley, and said he 
was not in a position to oppose the clause. , . 

Mr. O’ MALLEy said, appearing for the largest consumers in Nottingham, 
he was interested in that clause, and reminded the committee of their pre- 
vious decision as to his /ocus standi. 

Mr. MunpE Lu said the Lighting Committee appeared in their public 
capacity and not as private consumers. As the committee had decided that 
the company should not interfere with the lamps, the Lighting Committee 
had no right to appear on the question. 

Mr. O’ MALLey said the same point had been raised yesterday, and had 
been decided in his favour. 

The CuarrMan said Mr. Mundell was correct in his objection, The com- 
mittee decided yesterday that Mr. O’Malley had a Jocus standi to oppose any 
clause in which he could show he was interested, not otherwise. In the 
present case Mr. O’ Malley had a locus standi. 

Mr. O’Mattey said he regarded the clause in its present form as a breach 
of faith on the part of the company, and not fulfilling the pledge given by 
Mr. Hope Scott. 

Mr. Munpe.1 said the clause should be worded so as to give the company 
= only to take an exclusive licence within the district they would 
supply. 

The clause as amended was agreed to, 

On clause 18—‘‘ The price to be charged by the company to be paid to 
them by the lighting authority, for all gas so supplied to or for any such 

ublic Jamps, shall always be calculated and fixed at and according to the 
owest price for the time being charged by the company to any private con- 
sumer in the parish or place in which such public lamp shall be situated, 
but this shall not in any manner alter or affect any contract for the supply 
of gas to such public lamps entered into before the passing of this Act, and 
then subsisting, or the price to be charged and paid for the gas supplied, or 
to be supplied, under any such contract,” 

Mr. O’ MAey proposed that, instead of using the words ‘‘ per one thous- 
and,” the following words should be inserted—‘“‘ payable to the company 
by any consumer.” He also wished to make an objection to clause 20. 
The clause at present was ‘‘ Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore con- 
tained, the quantity of gas supplied to the public lamps under any contract 
hereafter made, shall, at the option either of the company or of the lighting 
authority, be ascertained during the period of any such contract by meter, 
and in such case the necessary meters shall be provided, and fixed, and kept 
in repair by the company, at the expense of the party requiring the same.” 


the company was not at any time required that a meter be fixed to more 
than 1 lamp in every 12 lamps then supplied with gas under the Act.” 


Mr. Munpe. contended that the 18th clause, as amended by Mr. 
| O'Malley, entirely abrogated the 42nd section of the Act of 1863, by which 
!the company were allowed to charge the Lighting Committee the rate paid 
| by the largest private consumer. As to the addition to clause 20 the com- 
| pany were perfectly willing te supply meters to every lamp if the Lighting 
| Committee would bear the expense. They, however, objected to the average 
jmeter system as proposed by Mr. O’Malley. The Nottingham Company, 
; and almost every other gas company, objected to the system. 
| The 18th clause was then agreed to, with the following amendment :— 
After the words ‘t The price to be charged by the company, and to be paid 
to them by the lighting authority,” insert, ‘‘ within the extended district, 
as by this Act authorized.” 

Mr. O’MALLry proposed to call witnesses to prove the fairness of the 
average meter system, and the satisfaction that had arisen from its adoption, 
The company wished to impose the necessity of purchasing a meter for 
every Jamp upon the Lighting Committee if the meter system were adopted 
at all, in order to “ef their opposition on the ground of expense. There 
were 800 lamps in Nottingham, and the expense of 800 meters would be 
such as the Lighting Committee would not & able to bear. He believed, 
after hearing the evidence, the committee would be of opinion that the 
average system ought to be adopted in Nottingham. 

Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. Currry. 

I am a civil engineer, and have had great experience in reference to gas 
| during the last 14 or 15 years. I have directed my attention principally to 
| the question of the supply of public lamps, both by contract and by meter. 
' Formerly it was the universal practice to supply gas by contract only. The 
‘companies were paid a price per lamp per annum, which included the cost 

of lighting, extinguishing, B cae om, &e. Of late years arrangements have 
‘ been made in a number of towns for burning gas by meter, in the same way 

as private consumers are supplied. At one time, and indeed for several 
, years after gas companies were established, the contract system was the only 
{\ mode adopted. The meter was not used at all; it had not been brought into 
},use. I think the contract system is very unfair. I do not know that the 
|, private consumer was much injured by it, but there is no doubt the com- 
{| panies were, because the consumer often burned gas for a greater number of 
|, hours than the contract entitled him. 
| burners and matters of that kind. The companies were so aware of the dis- 














, advantages to themselves that, in recent Acts of Parliament, they have | 
| required that private consumers should burn by meter, and have entirely | 
rejected the contract system for everything except public lighting. The | 


|| contract system was a perfectly guess system, and was subject to great irre- 
|| gularities and frauds on the part of the consumer. In 1859 I particularly 


|| directed my attention to the question of the consumption of gas by meter in the 


He proposed the addition of the following words—‘* Provided, however, that | 


There were disputes about changing | 


ublic lamps. During the inquiry into the supply of gas to the metropolis, in 
The years 1859 and 1860, I poe the a great ~+ Na of the public lamps of as 
many as 8 different companies in 9 or 10 parishes in London. I found the 
average actual consumption was very far below the contract quantity. 
Instead of amounting to 5 feet per hour, in a great number of instances 
it was only 3} feet. The contracts usually run in this way—the companies 
are to charge a certain price’per lamp per annum, and that price is based 
upon an estimated quantity of 5 feet per hour being consumed; but unfor- 
tunately no means exist of ascertaining the quantity consumed, without the 
use of a meter ; and I found, as the result of a great many experiments I 
made, that local authorities were paying for gas they never had, The con- 
tract system has lead and still leads to great differences between the gas 
companies and the local authorities. There are a number of towns where 
the greatest dissatisfaction prevails at this moment, resulting from the con- 
tract system, and there has been a great deal of litigation, particularly at 
Birmingham. I think it extremely desirable that the matters should be placed 


ona — footing, and I think that placing a meter to the public lamps 
would be the fairest to both parties. I have partitularly considered the 


question of average meter indications. In the average meter system the 
plan is to attach a meter to say every twelfth lamp, and to take the indica- 
tions of those meters as a guide to the consumption of the whole. But this 
systemjwould be subject to grave objections, were it not for the peculiar cir- 
cumstance that, wherever the average system has been adopted, the supply 
of gas is placed beyond the control of the lamplighter. Under the present 
system he —_ turn the tap how he pleases, and the supply is a mere matter 
of caprice with him. If he chooses to turn the tap full on, there is a large 
supply of gas; if he chooses to contract the opening, there is a small supply. 
In carrying out the average system the principle has been adopted of using 
a double tap, one of which is placed altogether beyond the control of the 
lamplighter, and he has, in fact, only to perform the office of turning his 
own tap full on or off. [Witness produced one of the double taps.] This is 
supposed to be fixed to the service-pipe. The adjustment is made by an 
officer of the gas company and some person on the part of the local authority ; 
and after the tap is once adjusted the lamplighter never interferes with it. 

By the Commirrer: He has no access to it; he cannot even reach this 
tap. He lights the gas with a lighting-rod. ‘The only occasion on which 
he could reach it would be if he chose to commit a fraud in the day time, 
and that would be like a consumer taking gas surreptitiously—he must com- 
mit a positive crime. He has only to turn his own tap full on or off. Either 
party might hold the key, but the understanding is that neither party 
adjusts it, except at a concerted adjustment. The wholesale price of these 
burners is ls. 9d. each ; and they are of use not only for public lamps, but 
for private consumers to control the irregularities of servants. 

By Mr. Currry: The adjustment takes place by turning the regulating- 
tap toa proper angle, which then gives what is conceived to be a proper 
supply of gas; the tap is no Jonger touched, and remains in the same _posi- 
tion, so that a uniform quantity of gas passes through the burner of each 
lamp whether it has a meter attached or not. The proper scientific mode of 
adjusting the regulating-tap is this, to cause the pressure of the gas at the 
burner to be identically the same at every lamp. That is done by attaching 
a piece of hose and having a pressure-gauge; and when the pressure-gauge 
reads the same for every lamp, the same pressure being applied to the flame 
of each burner, they must burn uniformly. That mode was adopted at 
Reading; but at the last adjustment, the metered lamps only were adjusted 
in that way, and the parties themselves adjusted the eleven intermediate 
lamps by the eye, taking the metered lamp as the standard. ‘The adjust- 
ment by the eye has been satisfactory. I have also considered the question 
of supplying a meter to every public lamp. One great objection is the seri- 
ous expense of recasting all the lamp-posts ina town. It is true that a meter 
might be attached outside or at the base of the lamp-posts, but both of these 
modes are found very inconvenient; and certainly the best way—I believe 
the only way that would be sanctioned and considered a permanent measure 
—would be to have a lamp-post cast so as to receive the meter in the interior. 
That would involve an expense perhaps of £2. 10s. or £3 for every lamp, 
which would be a very serious affair for any town to undertake. Then 
another objection is the great expense of registering the action of so many 
meters; a great number of persons must be appointed to be constantly read- 
ing them if such an enormous number as one to every lamp were put up. 
Those are the principal objections I see. With the regulating contrivance, 
I think the average meter system is perfectly fair as between the company 
and the public. I do not think it is fair without that, because there would 
be constant complaints on one side or the other of the taps being tampered 
with and differently turned ; but a system which checks the passage of the 
gas and allows the lawplighter no control, I think is perfectly fair. The 
price of a meter is from 20s. to 27s. The average meter system has been 
introduced in Torquay, where the proportion is 1 meter to 12 lamps; in 
Worthing, where it is 1 meter to 70 lamps, which is the largest proportion I 
have known; in St. Ives and Bolton, where the proportion is 1 in 12; at 
Loughborough, where it is 1 in 20; at Reading, where it is 1 in 12; in 
Portsmouth, where it is 1 in 20 by their Act, but Iam not sure whether it 
is so carried out or not; in Otley, where it is 1 in 18; Perth, 1 in 16; 
Southam, 1 in 38; Salisbury, 1 in 17; Aylesbury, 1 in 15. There are many 
other towns which have adopted the system—Lincoln, Leicester, Dunferm- 
line, Dunkeld—but I do not know the precise proportions. Iam not quite 
sure whether it has been adopted at St. Neots. Arrangements for the same 

urpose are in progress at Banbury, Uxbridge, Birmingham, Weston-super- 
Here, Worksop, and Wolverhampton. In the City of London, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers have issued forms of contract for the purpose of obtaining 
tenders to supply them with meters. The subject has been discussed a good 
deal, but I do not think contracts have been let. ; 

By the Commrrree: I think the proposition in the City of London was to 
have a meter to every lamp, because the gas company resisted the average 
system, and the commissioners would rather put a meter to every lamp than 
go on with the contract system, although they would very much prefer the 
average system. I understand the Commissioners of Sewers proposed the 
average system but the company resisted it. ‘ 

By Mr. Cuirry: In some of the cases I have mentioned the average 
system has been introduced by Act of Parliament. In the cases of Torquay, 
Reading, and Portsmouth, the proportion has been fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment; in Torquay and Reading, at 1 in 12; in Portsmouth, lin 20. The 
Torquay Act was passed in 1860, but there was an Act passed 5 or 6 years 
before, fixing the proportion atlin10. The parties themselves adopted 
the proportion of 1 in 12, and in the latter Act for Torquay and the country 
| round, it was fixed at 1 in 12. The Reading Act was passed in 1862, and 
the Portsea Act in 1861. We have had some practical experience at 
Reading of the advantages to be derived from the average system. The 
| consumption at that place before the meters were adopted was about 4 feet 
| per hour. The contract was for 4 feet per hour. The consumption since the 

meter system has been adopted down to the date of the last report, which I 
' think was in September, was 2} feet per hour during the whole period for 
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each lamp. That was the consumption charged for each lamp, and paid for 
according to the average meter indication; 2} feet was the consumption 


calculated on that actual hours burning, but from sunset to sunrise, during | 


which the public lamps are usually lighted, the consumption was only 1% 
feet. At Bolton the result was this, the consumption was always remark- 
ably small, even before they | meters, and the gas was about 16 
candle illuminating power. ‘Chey had used very superior burners for some 

ears, and the consequence was that, though the consumption in the public 
amps was rather under 2 feet an hour before adopting meters, since they 
have done so, it has diminished to 1} foot, making a saving of 28 per cent. 
I believe there is no instance where the system of attaching a meter to every 
lamp has been adopted. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MuNDELL: I have never had the management of 
gas-works. The experience I referred to is experience with reference to 
the public lighting and the consumption of gas. I have never laid out 
works for the supply of any district with gas. I have had a great deal of 
experience with reference to the consumption of gas, but not with its 
manufacture or in the construction of gas-works. My experience is not 
limited to business connected with the average meter system, or anything of 
the sort. I should scarcely say it formsa considerable portion of my business. 


I am not the engineer of ‘* The Towns Protection Agency for Central Munici- | 
Organization for Parliamentary Purposes ;”’ I have nothing whatever to | 


o with it. I know a Mr. Henry Cruse; I met him 2 years ago in connexion 
with a Birmingham improvement bill. He was acting in the matter. I wrote 
the letter produced. (Letter read addressed to Mr. Cruse, expressing hearty 
concurrence in the above-named Agency, and pointing out the advantage of 
a “‘combined system of action’’ with regard to private bills, &c.] Neither 
before nor since the writing of that letter have I been employed by that 
society for the purpose of opposing bills in Parliament. I donot know whether 
it has had any result or not; I have had nothing to do with it since. The 
average meter system was not tried and abandoned at Lincoln, The cir- 


| extravagant system also. 


| 
| 


cumstances were these—the meters were adopted at Lincoln, and were kept | 


in action for some time. They registered a very much smaller quantity of 
than the town had been paying for. The parties having ascertained that 
fact to their perfect satisfaction, decided that the lamps should be paid for 
in future according to the registration of those meters which had been put 
up, and as a matter of convenience they discontinued their use. I do not 
know whether the meters are in use at the present time or not. I have 
heard that at Surting there was a great deal of dispute after the meters were 
put up, and I can account for that, because they did not use the regulating- 
tap. If they are inclined to agree, the parties can regulate the matter in 
the most simple manner. If either of them are litigious, or both of them 
should be, they must call in a third person to decide between them; but I 
never heard of such acase. It would be a kind of arbitration if —— 
differ, but not such a one as I have heard referred to in this room. I have 
been concerned in perhaps half a dozen arbitrations—certainly not fifty—in 
connexion with gas matters. The first place at which I applied the average 
meter system was at Reading, after the Act was obtained in 1862. There 
have been no arbitrations there. There was no dissatisfaction until the com- 
any found that the meter indications were so much less than they expected. 
to that time the chairman of the company at all events expre him- 
self to me as perfectly satisfied with the system as a fair one. The meters 
ut up in the first instance where such as I oo They were ordered 
wood one of the most eminent firms of meter-makers. There were defects in 
some of them, and they were taken down and replaced by sound ones, which 
are acting perfectly. The local board provided the meters originally, and 
the meter-makers put up the fresh ones at their own expense. There was 
no time since they were first put up during which there were no meters, ex- 
cept during a short period when the gas company were in such a disorganized 
state, owing to their alterations, that, at the request of their chairman, the 
local board consented for a few weeks to burn without them. I was not ata 
public meeting at which Mr. Fernley complained of the use of the double 
cock to every pipe, and said it had the effect of diminishing the light. Any- 
thing that checks the passage of the gas interferes with it. I know Mr. 
Taylor, the chairman of the gas company, and I say he expressed to me most 
decidedly und voluntarily that he was a satisfied with the mode of 
lighting Reading. I believe he did say at a public meeting that some of the 
lamps were burning at the rate of 6 feet, while others were burning not 
more than | foot an hour after I had adjusted them. That was long after 
he told me that he was satisfied with the system. The adjustment he spoke 
of was of this nature—some persons had altered a number of burners; the 
lamps in which those burners were had not been adjusted, therefore I have no 
doubt there were considerable irregularities. As to there being anything like 
such an irregularity as from 1 to 6 feet, it is utterly absurd. There might 
be a trifling variation, such as you see in public lamps everywhere, but that 
is accounted for in the way I have described. I saw the lamps at the time, 
and utterly deny the truth of the observation ; it is perfectly preposterous. 
I did not say that certain persons had tampered with the lamps. I saida 
number of burners had been changed; and, instead of using the proper 
burners which I sent down, they put in little iron burners, which gave no 
light comparatively. I do not know that the scheme I suggested was tried 
at Loughborough, and abandoned. If it was proved that there the burners 
had been stopped up with cotton wool, I should call it a fraud. I never 
heard that at Mansfield the company were dissatisfied because some fraud 
had been attempted. I think it very easy to guard against such frauds as 
that. I do not know whether the system has been followed at Landport. I 
know that the Portsea Gas Act contains a provision for burning by meter, 
but I am not aware that arrangements have been made for the purpose. I 
do not know whether at Kettering the company decided on the average 
meter system. I have said that burning by meters without regulation is of 
no more use than the old contract system. I donot know whether the lessee 
of the gas-works at Worthing is satisfied with the system. I was joint 
arbitrator there, and both the arbitrators were satisfied that the system was 
perfectly fair. The other arbitrator was the engineer of the Brighton Com- 
pany—a man well known in the world—and he was satisfied, and so 
were all the parties I spoke to at Worthing on the part of the gas company, 
and also the local board ; I cannot answer for the lessee. ‘I'he engineer of 
the Brighton works has written a pamphlet strongly recommending the 
system. It has not been adopted at Brighton. 

Mr. MunpDELt : Do you know that the manager at Worthing complained 
that the taps of the metered lamps were only partially turned, so that the 
flame in such lamps is smaller than the flame in the unmetered lamps? 

Witness: That is his own fault in adjusting them; he should look after 
that when they make the adjustment. 

Cross-examination continued : I consider that there is perfect security 
with the double taps, except that a man might go and commit a crime and 
alter it. He could only do it by going purposely with his ladder in the day 
ay and if he was observed meddling with the tap he would be punishable 

or fraud. 

The CuArrMan asked what motive could be imputed to the lamplighter. 
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Mr. MuNDELL said he did not wish to impute anything on either side, but 
he would show cases in which burners had been tampered with. 

Cross-examination continued : I do not know whether at Bolton the meters 
which were first put up are there now; I never heard of their being changed. 
I derived my information of a saving being effected there of 28 per cent., as 
compared with the former state of things, from the returns made by the 
town-clerk as to the consumption of the lamps on the 28th of March last. 
In 1860 and 1861 the following were the lamps in Bolton—1224 which con- 
sumed 1% foot per hour (at least they were charged as consuming that quan- 
tity) ; 481 lamps at 2} fect; 19 lamps at 3} feet; the average consumption 
being 1-92 foot per hour. Since the meter system has been adopted, the 
following has been the consumption :—1224 burn 1°18 foot per hour; 481 
burn 1-93 foot per hour ; and 19 burn a little over 2 feet; the average con- 
sumption being 1-4 foot per hour, making a saving of 28 per cent. I assume 
that this return is for the entire year. 

Mr. O’MaLiry: At all events it must include the winter. 

Witness : 1 think it includes the whole year. 

Cross-examination continued: I am not aware that at Bolton, between 
August, 1863, and February, 1864, there were 49 meters utterly unavailable. 
The system has been in use at Aylesbury and Southam for a few months. I 
do not know whether the gas company of Torquay are satisfied with it. 

Mr. Munpeti: Do you know that they manage to get rather more per 
lamp under this system than under the other ? 

Witness : Yes; for obvious reasons. The Torquay lamps have no regula- 
tion, and I am not surprised at their burning more. They adopt what is 
called a regulator, but it is very likely to get out of order. It is a very 
The regulator is contrived for the express purpose 
of producing an uniform flame throughout the night. The consequence is, 
the lamps give light when people do not want it. They give the same 
light through the first hours as through the small hours of the morning. 
The practice in many towns is to put out alternate lamps in the morning, 
conceiving that every other lamp is sufficient for police purposes; but 
where they adopt this contrivance they get uniform flame throughout the 
night. The consequence is, they burn a great deal more gas than if they 
were to allow the flame to go down as the pressure decreases. According to 
the usual working of gas companies the pressure diminishes very much after 
ten o’clock at night, and still further after twelve o'clock. The consequence 
is, they get a much smaller flame during the morning than in the early hours 
of lighting. They get a good flame when people are about the streets. 
This is found to be a satisfactory system at Reading and at Bolton; but in 
Torquay if they choose to adopt this contrivance it accounts for their extra- 
vagant consumption. This instrument gives an equal flame for each lamp, 
supposing it is in order, and supposing it is not set for too high a pressure. 
If the gas falls below the pressure to which it is weighted it does not act at 
all; and many of them, I know, are so set. It depends very much upon the 
practice of particular towns as to when the flame diminishes. In Reading 
we have pressure-gauges, so that we know precisely all the circumstances of 
the pressure. ‘The pressure does not vary more than 3/10ths or 4/10ths during 
the whole night. Still we get the advantage of unequal pressure. We get 
a better flame when people want it, and a less flame when there is less 
necessity for it. I do not think the pressure at Reading varies from 7/10ths 
to 20/10ths during the night. I have the same means of knowing that the 
gas company have, and I can produce the pressure sheets. It is an advan- 
tage to the company when private consumers burn by meter. Seven out of 
the thirteen gas companies in London provide meters gratuitously. At 
Nottingham the consumers pay for their own meters. I would rather the 
local authorities should pay for their own meters and put them up. 

Mr. MunpE.i: I should like the committee to see this double tap. I 
have here a pair of compasses, and am able to turn the tap which is to be 
adjusted by the points. 

Witness : It may be so if the plug is loose and the compasses are pretty 
strong, because the instrument is made with two little steel studs. 
taps cannot be got at without a ladder. At Reading the meters are put in 
the base of the lamp-post. I think both parties should have access to the 
meters, as they have at Reading. 

Re-examined by Mr. O’Matiey: The circumstances under which I wrote 
the letter referred to, were simply these: some circulars were sent to me 
about the Towns Protection Agency, and on the impulse of the moment I 
wrote the letter. I have not one word to retract. The opinion I expressed 
is consistent with the evidence I have given here to-day. 1 was extremely 
pleased to hear of such an association being formed ; and I thought it a very 
necessary and proper thing. At Lincoln, the adoption of the meter system 
answered the purpose of reducing the price of the lamps, as the consumption 
was found to & much less than they had been paying for, The average 
meter system is a perfect protection to both the vonsumer and the com- 
pany. It can be worked out with perfect fairness to both parties. I do 
not say that it entirely excludes fraud. A lock may be picked by a false 
key, and this tap may be tampered with. Such an offence is punishable 
asa felony. At Worthing, the question was discussed before two arbitra- 
tors, and they were both perfectly satisfied with it. The 28 per cent. at 
Bolton represented the excess the corporation were paying before the average 
system. Some of the meters at Reading were defective, which caused the 
leathers to give way. They were then sent back to the makers, who under 
the contract had to keep them in repair, and I believe no fault has been 
found since. The removal was no expense to the board. With reference to 
Bolton, if there were 49 out of order out of 80 or 90 lamps there would be a 
so much smaller number to indicate the consumption; but even thus re- 
duced, there would be a larger number of meters than in other towns, and 
amply sufficient to indicate the consumption. ‘The regulator used at Tor- 
quay is a truncated cone, which rises as the pressure of the gas increases, 
and falls and opens a wider passage as it goes down. The object is to make 
the pressure at the burner independent of the pressure at the works. Whe- 
ther a uniform pressure through the night is advisable or not it has nothing 
to do with the average meter system—it is a mere matter of arrangement 
between the parties. 

homas Rogers, Esq., examined by Mr. O’ Mary. 

I am clerk to the local board at Reading, which board, acting under the 
Local Government Act, have the lighting of the town. We had formerly 
two gas companies in Reading which supplied the public lamps by contract. 
Whenever the contracts expired we had disputes with them as to the. terms 
on which they should be renewed, the main points of difference being the 
price and quality of gas. Under the old system, the quantity supplied was 
perfectly guess-work. In 1855 a dispute arose in this way: we required 
the companies to tender at so much per lamp, burning 4 feet, 5 feet, and 6 
feet an hour; we also required them to give us tenders for burning by 
meter. The two companies combined on that occasion, unknown to us, and 
raised the price from £2. 17s. 6d, per lamp, which was the sum we had pre- 
viously paid, to £4; one company tendering at £4. and the other at 
£4, 2s. 6d. for 5-feet burners, and refusing to tender by meter upon the 
specification we had delivered. They had previously arranged to divide the 
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town between them, when they got the contract at those prices. We then 
required them to send in a tender for 4 feet per hour, which they declined 
to do, saying that it was all the same, 4 feet or 5 fect we should get the 
same quantity, and they would not make any difference. When the con- 
tract expired in 1861 we had a similar discussion—the local board contending 
that the public lamps did not consume the estimated quantity, and requiring 
the meter system to be introduced. In 1862 the Reading Gas Act was 
passed, and the companies were amalgamated. By the 94th clause of that 
Act it is provided that ‘‘the gas supplied to the public lamps within the 
borough of Reading shall be consumed either by meter or otherwise, at the 
option, from time to time, of the local board; and in case of it being con- 
sumed by meter, meters shall be provided by the board at their expense; 
but the company shall not require that meters be fixed to more than 1 
lamp in every 12 lamps that they supply with gas.’’ When the companies 
combined in 1855, we introduced a bill into Parliament to enable us to con- 
struct gas-works, and this had the effect of inducing the companies to reduce 
their price to what they had previously charged us. In 1861, when we 
could not agree, we again determined to construct gas-works, and that 
ended in the companies going to Parliament for an amalgamation, and 
placing themselves under these terms when clauses were prepared, and 
approved by counsel, and adopted. As soon as the company were ready, 
and meters could be obtained and new lamp-posts prepared, we commenced 
the meter system. ‘hat was in May, 1863. We have found it act well. 
I think the result of the system at Reading is perfectly fair as between both 
parties, The company are paid for the gas they supply, and we pay for what 
we burn. If the lamps were tampered with it would be easy to detect it 
Sage difference between the actual registration and what it should be. 

ye adopt the double cock recommended by Mr. Hughes. The observations 
of the chairman of the company, respecting which Mr. Hughes was 
examined, had reference to the burning of a few metered lamps for 
a few hours on one night, and had nothing to do with the general opera- 
tion of the system. When we commenced the average meter system, the 
lamps were adjusted by an instrument called King’s pressure-gauge. In 
the middle of the work, I believe it was during the second or third day, 
and before many of them were completed, some remarks were made that 
they did not give an equal amount of light, and the chairman suggested 
that, instead of adjusting the lamps scientifically, we should adjust the meter 
to the lamp according to any standard, and then the officer should adjust the 
new metered lamps by the eye to correspond with the metered lamp. ‘That 
was immediately done, and the system has worked perfectly satisfactorily from 
that time to the present, and no complaints have since been made. Some 
two or three weeks after the meters were put up, afew were found to be 
faulty, and they were removed and sent back to the meter-makers. What 
was the precise cause of their proving defective does not touch this inquiry. 
They were repaired and sent back, and from that time they have worked 
satisfactorily. We suspended the use of the meters during the months of 
October and December last at the request of the company, because they were 
altering their works, and could not guarantee any regular pressure. We 
were obliged to give them the lighting, and we paid at the rate of 2 feet an 
hour during the month of October, and 3 feet for the other two months. 
January we had to readjust the lamps, and the company gave us notice that 
their works were completed, and they were ready to return to the average 
meter system. On the 17th of December previously we received a commu- 
nication from the company to the following effect : —That ‘‘ at a meeting of 
the directors held yesterday it was resolved, that for the information of this 
company 3 meters be placed for one week on public lamps, one each in high, 
medium, and low localities; such lamps to be regulated to burn 4 feet per 
| hour upon our maximum pressure for the purpose of increasing the quantity 


of the Board of Health or their officers be invited to witness the working and 
result of such experiment. 
charge for the next 4 months to the board shall be on an average to be based 
upon the result of the experiment thus made. That, in the event of the 
board declining this proposal, the directors see no alternative but a return 
to the plan of replacing the 35-inch meters in the lamp-columns, and mea- 
sure and average the quantity of gas consumed by the public lamps under 





\letter of the directors of the 23rd of September last.’’ 
jmisunderstanding as to the situations in which the lamps were to be placed, 
|therefore the board were no party to fixing them. ‘The company, however, 
Ifixed them, and on the 30th of December they wrote as follows:—‘‘ At a 
jmeeting of the directors of this company, held yesterday, a report of the 
quantity of gas registered by the 9 meters placed in lamp-columns as 
arranged with the Public Lights Committee was presented. The quantity 
}of gas consumed per lamp per hour was found to average 3°27 feet. Iam 








| carded, and not acted upon. 
In | 


Mr. Munve.: Did he readjust the taps as many as four times? 

Witness: He adjusted them for winter and summer consumption. He 
may have been there three or four times, but not to do the same work four 
times over, if that is what you mean. In the winter we burned more than 
in the summer. We have a report showing that in one month we burned 2 
feet an hour, and in another month 3 feet an hour; and in the winter we 
have a still better light. E 

Mr. Munpeti: Had he readjusted them very shortly before the chair- 
man made the accusation that in the readjustment the lamps burned 6 feet 
an hour in one instance and only 1 foot in another? : : 

Witness : 1 do not know that the chairman made such a remark; if he did, 
it certainly was not correct. 

Cross-examination continued: I have no doubt I was at a meeting of the 
local board on the 28th of January last, as I am clerk to the board. Mr. 
Taylor, the ex-mayor, is the chairman of the gas company. I do not think 
he made such a statement at that meeting. He did make some remark there, 
but it had reference to the special matter of which I am speaking, and not 
to the lamps generally. Mr. Hughes came to Reading at our request in 
January to adjust the metered lamps. We had commenced two or three 
days. ‘The chairman stated that he did not consider the adjustment would 
be satisfactory. A few only of the lamps had at that time been adjusted by 
means of King’s pressure-gauge. When about 100 had been adjusted, there 
appeared to be an irregularity. We did not complete them, neither did we 
act upon them, or seek to act upon them. ‘The chairman suggested that we 
should adjust the metered lamps according to our own standard, and have 
them at varying quantities in different parts of the town, and the 11 
unmetered lamps in adjacent localities were to be adjusted by the eye to 

ive the same flame. The chairman was speaking of a portion of the lamps 
which Mr. Hughes had adjusted. That adjustment we abandoned and 
never acted upon, because the chairman of the company made a suggestion 
which relieved us from the trouble. I can give you that suggestion if you 
like. We had originally 35 meters; they were not up from the 21st of May 
to the lst of July last; some of them were found faulty. ° 

Mr. Munpe.i: You mean there was no registration of them kept during 
that time. 

Witness: They were in operation, and payment was made upon the 
footing of the registration during that time, which we have under the signa- 
ture of the chairman of the company. I should like to read that letter. 

The CHAarrMAN: You can answer without reading it. 

Witness : The learned counsel has asked me whether we paid for the gas 
upon the footing of the registration. Certainly we did, but the precise mode 
in which we paid I have here in writing, and I would rather give it from 
the document. 

Mr. MunpeLi: Are you aware that within those dates two registrations 
of meters, both in the London Road, have this disparity, the difference be- 
tween 140 and 195 cubic feet? 

Witness : Out of the 35 meters, I have already said some of them were 
defective. Those are the registrations of defective meters which were dis- 
From that period there has been no difficulty 
with them. 

Mr. MunpeLu: I have a statement of the registration of the public 
metered lamps between the Ist of July and the lst of October, 1863. There 


; are only two in the London Road, one each at the corners of Sidmouth Street 


| of gas consumed per hour by such lamps. That the Public Lights Committee | 


That this company will be willing that the | 


the regulations as to inspection of meters and connexions as set out in the , 
There was some little | 
| the local board. 


| distributed it from one work only. 


and Eldon Square—are you aware that upon this return, between any and 
October, those two meters, with the same pressure and at the same level, 
ditfer to the extent of 105 and 1040 feet > 

Witness : There is no such thing as the same pressure and the same level. 
The variations as they exist are the best proofs of the value of the meter 
system, because we ought not to be compelled to pay for 4 feet through the 
whole town when we have ascertained by the pressure-gauges that within a 
few feet the pressure varies. 

Cross-examination continued: There is not the same sized main, and that 
accounts for the disparity in the registration of the meters. All the charges 
which are laid against the poor unfortunate meters, in point of fact, attach 
to the imperfect works of the company. I have asked them several times 
for a statement of the size of their mains in different parts of the town, and 
they have been unable to render it to me, I think it is of the greatest im- 
portance that there should be a map of the company’s mains deposited with 
At two of our pressure-gauges fixed in the same room, with 
gas supplied frem the two works, we found that the pressure varied slightly, 
but within the last few months the company have manufactured their gas and 
‘There are two mains in the street, and 


we have kept the pressure-gauges at work. The result shows that the 


| difference in the same street, the gas coming from the same works, is more 


|instructed to say that the directors are willing, on the remainder of the bur- | 


jners being adjusted to consume 4 feet an hour on the same pressure, to sup- 
|ply the public lamps for the ensuing 4 months, and to estimate the quantity 
jat the rate thus ascertained.” That is, they would adjust them at a starting 
pressure of 4 feet per hour, and charge us at 3°27 feet. The board were not 
satisfied with that reduction, and as a result the meters were fixed in the 
|lamps. They have been worked from that time to the present with the 
|most perfect accuracy and satisfaction, and we have brought them down to 
jvather less than 3 feet an hour. ‘They are at this moment consuming about 
|3 feet an hour. 

By Mr. Muxpz_t: We pay for whatever we consume. ‘The actual 
consumption ascertained by the last registration, is slightly under 3 feet 
an hour. 

Mr. O’ Maier: There is this great advantage in the system over the old 
contract method, that you can vary the time of lighting and extinguishing 
your lamps. 

Witness: That is avery great advantage. For instance, on moonlight 
nights we shall effect a great saving, and the company will sustain no loss. 
If we do not burn the gas we shall not pay for it. 

Mr. MunpEeti: That does not apply to Nottingham, with 70,000 
inhabitants. 


light in different localities, 


in « crowded population set to 5 feet an hour; and if we like in a locality 
which requires a less light, we can have that also. All that you have to 
rovide for in the average meter system is, that the 11 adjoining lamps shall 
utn substantially the same quantity as the metered lamps, and we find no 
difficulty in so doing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: My impression is that the clause 
which I have read as introduced into the Reading Act in 1862, is in a great 
number of gas Acts. The system of average meter indication was proposed by 
me, and adopted ultimately by the company, under the conviction on their 
part that it was preferable to the old system. Mr. Hughes first adjusted the 
‘taps at Reading. 








Witness : Yes, and the size of the flame. If we like, we can have a flame | 


Mr. O’MAtvey: You can also vary the time of lighting and the degree ot | 


than 25 per cent. We have continued to use the pressure-gauges until the 
last fortnight, and have only discontinued them now because we are satisfied 
with the results. We shall erect them again whenever the necessity occurs 
—that is, the moment we have reason to believe that the company have 
changed their pressure. We consented in December last to the company 
putting up 9 meters in different parts of the town, for their own satisfaction. 
‘There are altogether 441 public lamps in Reading, and about one meter to 
50 lamps. ‘That was the company’s proposition—not ours. The company 
find all the apparatus, except the burners. We insisted upon supplying 
those, because a well-selected burner is an important ingredient in the light 
you get. ‘The lighting is put up to public tender by the board, and the 
company have nothing to do with it. [A tap was handed to witness, as one 
that came from Mansfield, the aperture of which was filled up with lead, 
and a smaller hole perforated.] . 

Mr. MunpELu: You say that frauds are not possible; Iam showing you 
a fraud that has been committed. a 

Witness : Thatis not our tap; no one can do anything of this kind, except 
by a deliberate fraud. 

Cross-examination continued : The company and ourselves have the keys 
of the meters, and we both go together to inspect them. ‘The meter is fixed 
in the base of the lamp, and no one by opening the box could interfere with 
the registration. The registration is shown on the face of the meter. It 
cannot be touched by any one. You must destroy the face before you can 
get at the registration. 

Re-examined by Mr. O’Matiey: Two or three days before we com- 
menced the adjustment spoken of the company increased their pressure at 
the works. The adjustment of these metered lamps is made upon the caleu- 
lation of the prevalent pressure in the mains. Mr. Hughes made his 
calculation in reference to the pressure before he commenced the adjust- 
ment. If there are variations in the pressure it affects the other lamps as well. 
At a meeting of the Public Lamps Committee, held on the 25th of January 
last, the chairman reported that he had suggested to the committee of the 
Board of Health, subject to the approval of the directors of the company, 
that the metered lamps should be first adjusted by the officer of the boar 
and then that the 11 lamps in the locality of each such metered lamp shoul 
be adjusted to the same flame by the officers of the board and the company 
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in conjunction, and that the consumption of the 11 lamps in the locality of | 
such metered lamps should be averaged by it accordingly, the regulations 
formerly suggested as to fortnightly inspection being adhered to; and in his 
letter he stated that he was directed to inform the board that the plan 
proposed met with the entire sanction of the directors. ‘The meters were so | 
adjusted; and they are now working, as the chairman himself told me this 
morning, with pe satisfaction to both parties. From May 21 to May 30, 
1863, it was agreed that the quantity of gas consumed should be taken at 
940 feet per lamp, which;{period, comprising 272 hours of lighting, would be at 
the rate of about 3} feet per hour. The average consumption, calculated 
upon the registration of the whole 35 meters in use during the period, would 
have been 9°25 feet per lamp; so that it will be seen the trifling addition of 
15 feet per lamp for the whole period was met in coming to that arrange- 
ment. Then in July the quantity of gas consumed was agreed to be taken 
at 243 feet per lamp by the consumption of 12 meters, which period, com- 
prising 111 hours of lighting, was at the rate of 2} feet per hour. 

By Mr. Munve tx: [t is not a fact that the local board have discontinued 
the services of Mr. Hughes. I may say that in March we had another 
meeting, at which the chairman was present; and a report was presented, 
concluding in these words :—‘‘ Your committee feel it right to express their 
conviction, which they believe is shared in by the chairman of the company, 
that the hope expressed in their report of the 5th of November last was well 
founded—viz., that the meter system thus adopted by your board will be 
attended with much practical benefit to the town, and will be worked with 
facility and comfort to all, whether on the part of the company or your 
board, who may be engaged in administering it.’’ The chairman of the 
company was present when that was read. I asked him specially whether 
it was correct, and he said it was. 





Monpay, Aprit 25. 
Mr. Alfred Byard Sheppard, examined by Mr. O’ MALtey. 
T am ehairman of the Local Board of Health of ‘Torquay, and am an active 
director of the gas company there. The Torquay Gas Company supply the 
gas, and the local homed have the control of the public lamps. The average 
meter system hos been in practice for some years, at the rate of 1 meter for 
12 lamps, which is fixed by Act of Parliament. Not being a member of the | 
board before the average meter system was introduced, I cannot speak from 
my own personal knowledge as to any disputes between the lighting body 
and the gas company; but I gather from the reports of the meetings that 
there were constant disputes arising. Since the average meter system was 
introduced there has been no unpleasantness between them. I make it a 
point to inquire two or three times a year whether everything is working 
amicably, and I have always found it to be doing so. My practical experi- 
ence is, that the system works fairly for both the gas company and the 
public body. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Cterk : I think we have more than 300 lamps 
in Torquay, but I am not certain. The board either paid £3 or £3. 3s. per | 
lamp before the average meter system was introduced. 
Re-examined by Mr. O’Matiey: The proportion of meters fixed to the 
— lamps is not quite 1 in 12. I know there have been disputes, and I 
ave written to a newspaper published in Torquay, pointing out the evils | 

of the system then adopted in reference to the gas supply. Ido not mean 
on the question of average meters only, but on other points also. The popu- | 
lation of Torquay is 1800. The supply extends over a large area. Our | 
mileage of pipes is even larger than that of Brighton. We have a number of | 
villas which occupy a good deal of ground. 
Mr. T. A. Hedley, examined by Mr. 0’ MAttry. 

I am a civil engineer, and my experience has been chiefly upon the part | 
of gas companies. I am the lessee of gas-works, and also a contractor for | 
one. Lighting by contract is a very unsatisfactory mode of proceeding, and 
disputes arise—the local authorities saying that the lamps are not lighted at | 
the proper time and the quantity of gas contracted for is not given. The 
quantity given is entirely a guess. Ihave supported the use of meters fer 
private consumption during the last 30 years, and I see no reason why they 
should not be attached to the public lamps. The introduction of meters for 

rivate consumption was met with great opposition from the companies. 

he gas companies were forced into their use for private consumption. It 
is not many years since the largest consumers were supplied at a scale of 
charges—they paid at so much per burner, burning the gas from dusk to 
8, 9, or 10 o’clock. The use of meters for private consumption, which was 
forced upon the companies by public opinion, has proved satisfactory to all. 
When gas was supplied by contract, gas property was not remunerative. I 
do not know of any company supplying gas by contract now, and I know of 
no gas company that is not remunerative. One meter attached to every 
12th lamp is a sufficient safeguard for ascertaining the quantity of gas de- 
livered, and attaching any more would be only a waste of public money ; 
and a great annoyance would be caused in having to read so many meters. 
As an instance, there are as many as 14,000 lamp-posts in the care of some of 
the London companies. Either the double cock or the regulator could be 
used to regulate the gas, Any person tampering with any meter or appa- 
ratus connected with the meter must do it in the day time, and the in- 
habitants would of necessity see it. Any fraud committed must be done in | 
the day time, and by obtaining access to the machinery, No such fraud | 
could last many hours, because a difference in the size of the flame would 
be detected and a complaint made to the company, who would send a man 
to rectify it. The gas company and the local board would both be liable 
for any dishonest act of their servants. I have leases of the gas-works at 
Wallingford and Sutton, and contract for the supply of gas at Uxbridge. 
There is no greater difficulty in detecting a fraud in a large town than ina 
small place. It is the duty of the police every morning to report how many 
defective lights there are. It is quite impossible for frauds to take place 
where there are policemen and inspectors about. It is easy to speak of them 
in theory, but in practice it is almost impossible. I introduced the system 
of average meter indication at Banbury, where I was resident engineer and 
secretary about six months ago, and a return of the indications of those 
average meters was applied for, and furnished by the gas company. There 
were 10 meters fixed and started on the Ist of November to about 200 lights. 
On the Ist of March they read as follows:—4700, 4800, 4609, 4800, 4600 
5400, 5106, 5400, 5200, 5300. The average was 4990 cubic feet per lamp. 
Next winter, the lamplighters having got more used to it, I expect an even 
more uniform result. We have agreed to supply the public lamps at 
Uxbridge with 1 meter attached to every 12, and I may say that it meets 
with the entire consent of the three parties—the contractor, the gas com- 
pany, and the local board. We have supplied the public lamps at Southam 
for the last 7 years, with 1 meter to 38 lamps, and there has not been a 
single dispute. I advised the corporation at Wallingford to adopt this system. 
I suppl the gas at Uxbridge, but the lighting authorities light and extin- 
guish the public lamps. At Wallingford the corporation y for the gas 
and I light the lamps. At all the other places I have mentioned the lamps 
are lighted by the public authorities. Lighting by means of a rod is being 
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adopted. With the double tap system one of the keys is so much the larger 
that he can with a lever turn the gas on, and then in the morning turn 
it off; therefore, except for cleaning, he does not require a ladder, and he 
has no access to the lamp. Some engineers prefer the double cock system 
and some the regulator. At Uxbridge, the cost of erecting the lamp-posts, 
meters, and everything complete, was from £3 to £3, 10s. each. They were 
made expressly to receive a meter in their base. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: The disputes between the local boards 
and gas companies are certainly the principal causes for the opposition given 
to the different bills in Parliament. There is usually a great deal of evi- 
dence given on the part of the opponents to gas companies with regard to 
the difficulty of ascertaining the amount of gas supplied to the public lamps. 
The amount supplied will vary, from the time of lighting, at every altera- 
tion in the pressure during the night. A burner that 1s set to consume 
5 feet an hour does so during the early part of the night, but afterwards the 
company withdraw the pressure, and that is the cause of many complaints. 
The variution of the pressure at the works of course alters the illumination 
throughout all the streets. As the private lights are put out, the companies 
reduce their pressure. The necessity of light varies according to the dis- 
trict, as in some districts they like a good light in the first part of the even- 
ing and in others they do not. In Reading they prefer to have a good light 
before eleven o’clock ‘and are satisfied with a small one atterwards. I could 
name some places where they turn the gas out at eleven o'clock. It is pos- 
sible to have an equal pressure during the whole of the night by using the 
regulator. Notwithstanding the amount of pressure at the works, you can 
have the burners so regulated that you can pass any number of feet you 
please; and the meter being attached, it would go on for 12 months. 





This small instrument regulates the pressure and the quantity of gas. We 
can calculate the quantity of gas consumed by this instrument. Supposing 
the minimum pressure of the gas company to be 6/10ths, this would set 


to pass 3 or other number of feet at that pressure ; so long as the pressure is 
not reduced below that, it will never vary, and it is immaterial how much 
it is increased. At Nottingham, they might reduce it below 7/10ths, as I 
know large places where it is done. Ithmk more highly of the average 
meter system from the fact that the Imperial Company have something like 
14,000 of these regulators in use ; and the lights are of so nearly an uniform 
size that one meter attached to a street would give the exact quantity 
burned by the whole. Marylebone and Paddington are lighted by the Im- 
perial, and there is one on each burner. 

By the Commirree: They have not a meter as well. ’ 

By Mr. Cierk: I have had no opportunity of recommending the average 
meter system to private consumers. The public lamps are lighted and put 
out at a certain time. I assume that every public lamp consumes the same 

uantity of gas. Where the average system is used, you would have the 
double tap or the regulator. Iam satisfied with either the double tap or 
regulator. There is nothing new in the double tap; it has been used not 
for public lamps, but for experimental purposes, for a great many years, as 
it is so perfect a machine. A person wishing to satisfy himself of the actual 
quantity consumed would use it, and in the same way is it useful to the 
public. There are no means of altering the adjustment. According to the 
present system, aman may turn the gas off, and the gas company, professing 
to give a large quantity of gas, in reality are only supplying a small quan- 
tity. It is the custom for all gas companies to light their lamps, and I think 
the local boards are desiring to have the power instead. The local board 
having the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps, there can be no possi- 
bility of the gas being turned off at an improper hour. The aperture — 
ere 
is as great a tendency to deposit naphthaline in the ordinary taps as in the 
double taps. In London I have seen a 10-inch main completely filled with 
it. Ihave had the same two taps in operation in my office for 20 years, 
and have not found any deposit in them. I never heard that the Imperial 
tried them and gave them up. ' 

Re-examined by Mr. O’Matey:: It is the opinion at Reading and other 
places that when the mass of population has left the streets a small light 
will suffice, it being wanted merely for police puposes. There was a great 
gain under the old system as the pressure was reduced at a certain hour, 
and that is one of the reasons why the companies opposed the use of the 
average meters. By using them, they would only get paid for the actual 
amount consumed. Though gas might be supplied at the rate of 5 feet an 
hour in the early part of the night, it would fall as low as 2 or 2} feet. I 
know many gentlemen connected with the gas companies in London and in 
the provinces, and their impression is generally in favour of the average 
meter system. At Torquay, the average meter system having been in use 
for some years, it is found that the gas company receive nearly as much 
now as they did before it was adopted. At Worthing there is not so much 
gas burned now as before, and the company do not like it. Still it is per- 
fectly fair, and the public have a right to light the streets in their own way. 
‘The regulator is by no means a meter; the meter regulates the quantity of 
gas passing through it, and the regulator the quantity you want. The 
minimum pressure with which it will work is regulated by a weight put on 
it. The pressure falling short at the works, the regulator immediately be- 
comes useless. The system is adopted by all gas companies on their own 
works. All the gas sent out is passed through the regulator. It costs 3s. 


| Lhave no doubt that, in the hands of Mr. Hawksley, this system would be 


so perfect that in a short time there would not be a gas company not using 
it. The average might be increased to 1 in 100. The level has nothing to 
do with it. The regulators are made according to the pressure required, and 
with them 10/L0ths would not give a greater light than 6/10ths, unless the 
regulator were adapted to the higher pressure. ‘The deposit of naphthaline 
has baffled a great many people besides myself. In my judgment as an 
engineer, having had experience, I do not think there is any thing in the 
deposit of naphthaline to render the system of average meter indication more 
exposed to danger than any other. Asa proof, I would not have put them 
up at Uxbridge if I had been afraid of it. 
G. W. Stevenson, Esq., examined by Mr, 0’ MALLEY. 

Iam a civil engineer in practice at Halifax and London. I have had 
experience for a number of years in the construction and management of 
gas-works. I am engineer to the corporation at Halifax, and act for other 
corporations and also for gas companies, in respect of the manufacture and 
supply of gas. I have had the management at Halifax for about 6 years. 
Lighting at so much per lamp is very unsatisfactory. Each party is jealous 
of the other, and quarrels constantly arise. I have considered the question 
of the average meter system. I think it is sufficient security to both parties 
when the pressure is regulated. ‘The pressure must be regulated, or it would 
not be satisfactory. Without a regulator of some kind it would not be 
more satisfactory than the old system; a double cock or a governor must be 
used in order to get any useful result from the average meter indication. I 
think 1 in 10 or 12 is sufficient. You would always know whether the 
metered lamp was going wrong by conquang it with the immediate lamp ; 
but if they are too distant, this cannot be done. I think these regulators 
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would afford a satisfactory protection, but I should place it at the bottom of 
the lamp-post instead of at the top. It should be under lock and key as in 


aris, 

By the CommitrEE: That would necessitate a new apes. 
Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: The gas-works at Halifax belong to 
the corporation, and are managed by a committee of the corporation, who 
supply the gas at cost-price to the Lighting Committee, who watch and 
li ht. The gas has been always supplied on an estimate of consumption, 
which is very vague. The average meter system has not been introduced 
at Halifax. There has been dissatisfaction ever since I have been there 
between the Lighting Committee, who pay for the gas, and the Gas- Works 
Committee. I think the system would remedy to a great extent the 
quarrels existing between the corporations and the public bodies. With a 
proper regulator I do not think that a very small amount of variation, such 
as would be pene —— by the eye, when multiplied by the eleven, 
would show a considerable difference in the course of a night. The regulator 
is a sine qué non. It is theoretically correct. If it is set to burn 5 feet an 
hour at a pressure of not less than 5/10ths, or any other pressure, it will 
burn that so long as it keeps in order. I have had no practice in the great 
London companies. I know that it has been introduced largely into 
London. There is this difficulty in the use of the regulator without the 
meter, that, although the regulator controls the pressure, and therefore the 
consumption, during the time the lamp is burning, it does not control the 
hours o: gaa and unless you can control these you do not get a re 
consumption. In some towns the companies light the lamps; in others the 
——2 perform that office. 

y Mr. O’MaLLEy: When the deposit of naphthaline does take place it 
is at the tip; never in the cock. 
Mr. CLerk: Naphthaline is more likely to accumulate in an abrupt 
crook than in a straight pipe. The obstruction almost invariably takes 
lace at the burner. Cannel coal does not deposit naphthaline largely. 
hen there is a flame naphthaline is not volatilized. 
Mr. James Knowles, examined by Mr. O’MA.L_ey. 

I am the town-clerk of Bolton. The Bolton Gas Company called upon 
the corporation to burn by the average meter system. They had 146 meters; 
1 to every 12 lamps. That system has been in operation since July, 1862. 
Since that time there has been no complaint on either side. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: We have no Act of Parliament compel- 
ling us to use meters. It was done by arrangement. We have no positive 
arrangement for any period. Either party not finding the system to work 
satisfactorily could terminate it. I do not know whether a great many of 
the meters have ceased to register. 
Mr. John Berry, examined by Mr. O’MALLEy. 

I have the superintendence of the lighting of the town of Bolton. The 
system of average meters has worked very successfully to both parties. If 
any meter does not act it is counted as nothing. The lamplighter is not 
allowed to touch any of the fittings. We pay the gas company a rental for 
them. When we find a light too large or too small we report it to the gas 
company. The gas company send their own fitter, and he regulates it. If 
the meter is out of order we regulate it; but we never touch anything else 
without the company’s fitter or their own officer is present. The corpora- 
tion light and extinguish the lights. We have 1752 lamps. The company 
fix the meters without any charge. 
Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: We have now some of the first lot of 
meters that was supplied. I believe that Mr. Green stated that 49 had gone 
bad, but I find that there were only 43. The meters were supplied to the 
gee company by Mr. Green. There had been a great deal of unpleasantness 

tween the corporation and the gas company. Some of our burners con- 
sume 3} feet, some 2}, and others 13 feet The corporation complained 
that they were paying for more gas than they consumed, and the gas 
eompany retorted that they burned more than they paid for. The con- 
sequence was that the gas company came to the conclusion that they 
would have nothing to do with the lighting of the borough. They said the 
corporation must take it in their own hands, but upon no other terms than 
the mg meter system. 

Mr. O’MALLEy said that was the case in support of the clause. 

Mr. CLERK stated that he would proceed to call his evidence. 

Mr. William Kitching, examined by Mr. CLERK, 

I am the manager of the Mansfield Gas-Works. The population of Mans- 
field is 10,000. e have 126 public lamps, which belong to the Improve- 
ment Commissioners. They light the lamps. The company have had dis- 
putes with the lighting authorities with respect to the quantity of gas con- 
sumed, The company have complained that a larger quantity of gas has 
been consumed than has been paid for. In June, 1835, an arrangement 
was come to between them to supply the lamps by meter. Six meters were 
affixed, and the 126 were to be reckoned upon the consumption shown by 
the 6. The registrations for the first year were as follows :—15,700, 15,900, 
13,600, 13,100, 14,900, 14,400. The average is 14,400. Four shillings per 
1000 is the lowest price we charge to the private consumer. At that price, 
it would give £2. 18s. 5d. per lamp. The corporation paid that amount to 
the company. At the end of the year, the corporation refused to be 
supplied any longer by meter, and requested to be supplied by contract. A 
contract was made to consume 6 feet an hour at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. For 
the first half year, there were 107 public lamps lighted 922 hours, and the 
charge was £98. 13s. The 6 meters were still left in work ; and we found, 
comparing the quantity registered with the quantity charged for at the rate 
of 5 feet per hour, that the company sustained a loss of £11. 11s. 2d. in the 
half year. In consequence of that we refused, after a certain time, to 
supply otherwise than by meter. Upon taking the registration for 
the last half year, we discovered a great discrepancy in the amounts 
registered by the meters as compared with the corresponding half year. 
There was a considerable diminution. The average consumption for 
the 12 was only 3450 feet. That lead to a close examination of the lamps 
and services, and we found that 10 out of the 12 lamps had been tampered 
with by the lamplighter; he confessed doing it. They had been plugged 
with lead. The loss in that half year amounted to £36. 6s. 3d. We are at 
law with the Town Lighting Committee about it now. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'MALLEY: We insist upon being paid according 
to the quantity registered by the meters that were not tampered with. [A 
tap was shown to witness.] There is no doubt that this'was removed in the 
day time in order to be dealt with. I should suppose the lead was melted 
intoit. We shall prosecute the lamplighter if we are not paid by the com- 
mittee. I do not know that the committee were parties to this. 

By the Commirrer : The 6 metered lamps were distributed about the 
town. This fraud had been going on for 4 months for anything I know. 
We had no means of ascertaining when they were tampered with. 

By Mr. Currry: We examined the registrations of our meters only once 
in the 6 months. 

Mr. Alexander C. Frazer, examined by Mr. CLERK. 
I am a gas engineer, and manager of the Loughborough Gas and Coke 











Company. I have been manager there since Midsummer, 1859. I have 
been connected with gas-works for 16 years. The public lamps at Lough- 
borough are supplied at a fixed charge per lamp. e ascertain the average 
pressure throughout the hours of burning, and test the burners to a certain 
pee al we then calculate upon the number of hours as given in by the 
ighting Committee of the local Board of Health, and there is no difficulty 
whatever in getting at the exact amount of consumption throughout the 
year. We have tried the average system at Loughborough upon two occa- 
sions ; in both instances at the wish of the Lighting Committee. The first 
occasion was in August, 1855. It lasted about 12 months. On the second 
occasion a little longer, The first trial was abandoned by mutual consent. 
We returned to the system of so much per lamp. The whole of the lam 
were resurveyed, and made more effiective about 1859-60; some of the 
burners had been in use for 3 or 4 years, and instead of burning 4} feet an 
hour as paid for by the board, in consequence of the apertures increasing, 
they burned 8 or 9 feet. There ought to be a meter to every lamp for an 
accurate test. In 1862, upon the request of the local board, there were a 
number of meters put up at Loughborough, the average being 1 to 20/} 
lamps. There was a stipulation that the company should procure the|/ 
meters, but the board were to pay for them, and sustain the expense of| | 
fixing them in the positions agreed upon by the gas company and the local 
board. An agreement was made in the contract that 2} per cent. was to be| | 
allowed for the unmetered lamps as compensation for the friction that the 
metered lamps would undergo. The meters were removed at the request of 
the Lighting Committee. During the period that the meters were in opera- 
tion there was constant contention. The gas company had the control of 
the meters in 1862, and lighted, cleaned, and extinguished the aaa and 
there was a very great difference indeed from when they were lighted in 
1855 by the committee. In the latter time the meters did not indicate any- 
thing equal to the quantity that might reasonably be expected from the 
size of the burner fixed in the lamp; in the former case the consumption 
was as near as could be expected from the capacity of the burner, The 
variation was 100 per cent. in 1855 in some of the meters. During the first 
6 months in 1862 the consumption was very regular, afterwards it was not; 
the Lighting Committee then reduced the size of the burner from 5 feet to 
2 feet, they were dissatisfied with the amount they had to pay according to 
the indications of the meters, and they placed a smaller burner ; the effect 
was that the town was not well lighted, and the public were very much dis- 
satisfied. I ought to state that the contractor, who is acknowledged to be 
the servant of the board, tampered with some of the metered lamps by 
placing in a socket of the burners small pieces of cotton which impeded the: 
flow of gas to the burners of those metered lamps. That was done in 4 out. 
of the 9 metered lamps. It went on for 6 weeks, and we were taking the 
registration every week. Those pieces of cotton had the effect of reducing) 
the consumption from 6 feet to 4 feet an hour, I think the average meter} 
system holds out a precedent for constant irritation in any town where it is! 
tried. When the lighting was in the hands of the board the consumption 
was reduced something like 50 per cent. When the lighting was in the 
hands of the company, the board, instead of paying at the rate of 4} feet an}, 
hour, the meter indicated 6 feet. There were one or two instances in which | |! 
we had to order the officer of the board to remove a burner from a metered |: 
lamp, from its being smaller than the others. I think it would be a fair 
thing if any town or district were selected comprising the different eleva-| 


f] 





tions, and a meter might be supplied to lamps in that district. I take one 
district of a town, and put a meter to every lamp, and calculate from that 
what the consumption is in the other districts, but this would not obviate) | 
the chance of fraud. I have found the presence of naphthaline in pipes a 
very serious evil, especially in Worcester. When there, I knew as many 
as 150 or 200 lamps Selan out through naphthaline stopping up the plugs of 
the taps. I have heard the suggestion of having a very small governing 
aperture in the gas-taps, but I think the aperture would be stopped up in a 
night where naphthaline abounds to any extent, or at the longest in a week. 
A frequent adjustment of the taps would do away with the security for the 
gas company, 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’MAuLEy: I am a practical gas engineer. The 
population of Loughborough is about 12,000. In 1855, before the test was 
introduced, £2 per lamp per annum was paid. After the test was dis- 
continued it was still £2. The consumers first suggested the abandonment, 
not because they found from the average that £2 was a fair price, but from 
the vast deal of tronble and annoyance occasioned. They paid by meter for} |. 
6 months. For the first quarter, from Midsummer to Michaelmas, it came} | 
to about 9s. per lamp, and about that for the next quarter. We supply the 
lamps now at £2, constantly cleaning them the burners get enlarged 
to double the size. We now use the Java burners. I have known naphtha- 
line to be deposited in one night sufficient to extinquish the lamp. That was| | 
at Worcester. It depends agreat deal upon the weather; a change from 
sudden frost to warmth will do it. I have had no experience of clearing 
naphthaline out from time to time by sending cannel gas through the 
mains. 

Mr. John Douglas, examined by Mr. CLERk. . 

I am secretary and superintendent of the Portsea Island Gaslight Com- 
any, incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1821. In 1861, went we went to 
arliament for larger powers, we had gas and other clauses introduced in our 

Act. The Corporation of Portsmouth opposed our bill; and clauses regard- 
ing the average meter system were introduced by arrangement. The 
indefatigable Mr. Hughes was a witness—I will not say the adviser—of the 
corporation on that occasion. The Improvement Commissioners of Land- 

rt and Southsea, in May, 1862, wanted to apply the average meter system. 
The regulator was also one of the objects proposed to be introduced. 
The corporation lighted and extinguished the lamps under that system. 
Every lamp would vary in its consumption, mainly depending upon the 
pressure and the size of the burners. We began the average system in 
August, 1862, and went on with it till March, 1863, with constant remon- 
strances upon the neglect of the commissioners to attend to the lamps. We 
complained that the meter retarded the flow of the gas, as compared with 
the quantity passing through the unmetered lamps. The fittings in the me- 
tered lamps were stopped up, thereby preventing the gas passing through 
them from corresponding with the quantity in the unmetered lamps. The 
burners also were very irregular ; and we complained of wy ary | with the} 
lights. It was reported to me by the inspector of the district that the burners; 
on some of the metered lamps were different from those on the unmetered lamps. 
I found the unmetered lamps burning more than the metered ones. The pro- 

rtion of 1 in 20 is fixed by Act of Parliament. The quarter ending March, | 
Ts64, has been very much less satisfactory. The meters have all along been| 
under the control of the commissioners. We had 33 metered lamps at the) 
beginning of the March quarter to 628 unmetered lamps. The government 


inspector tested 13 of the meters attached to the lamps, and rejected 12 out} | 





of them. I found that when the meters were put up quite new the retarda- 
tion of the gas was equal to half a foot an hour, but this increased: 
in a few months to a toot an hour. The unmetered lamps would = 
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burn 25 per cent. more than the metered lamps. We found that the 
meters in the open air were affected.by the weather. They were made by 
Mr. Thomas Glover. ‘The registrations in the meters have been very irre- 
gular. The highest quantity registered by any one meter during the last 
quarter is 11,500; and the minimum, excepting those which have been 
|| rejected, 4300. Our highest result at Midsummer, 1863, was 3000; and 
|| the lowest, 1100, At Michaelmas the highest was 2500; the lowest, 1100. 
|| At Christmas—the highest, 10,700; and the lowest, 4100. A number of the 
meters were thrown aside as being untrustworthy by the commissioners. 
Nothing will get us out of the difficulty we are in with the local authorities 
but a lawsuit. We have rejected the whole of the registrations for the 
current quarter. We have given notice to the commissioners that we can- 
jnot rely upon the registrations for the March and current quarters, In 
| the district where the average system has been adopted there are about 650 
|| lamps; and about 400 in the other parts where it has not. 
| | Cross-examined by Mr. O’MALLEx: The objections I have urged against 
|the meters might be urged against any others. We have no regulators in 
|| our lamps, ‘The fittings were stopped up with naphthaline and rust. 
propose that the commissioners should pay for the gas consumed, to be ascer- 
|tained by ‘means of proof-burners al regulators burning with an equal 
| pressure all night, or, if they choose, a meter to every lamp. q 
Re-examined by Mr. CLERK: However much the meters may be improved 
| or the pressure equalized, there are still so many elements of error in the 








| | matter that I can scarcely fancy there to be any security. The construction 
| of a one light-meter is almost as delicate as that of a watch. We find that 
| |the leather becomes so stiff in cold and hot weather as to take a great deal 
| vad pressure to work it, and that consequently reduces the pressure at the 
urner, 
i Mr. John Strachan, examined by Mr. CLERK. 
|| Iam the manager of the gas-works at Reading. There we have the aver- 
age meter system at work under Act of Parliament. We have 36 meters at 
|| work, and the number of our lamps is 441. We pag the average meter 
system on the 21st of May, 1863, with 35 meters, and we have since found a 
great deal of variation. All those meters were 1 light, and all professed to 
register the same quantity. The following table was given in :— 


Statement of Registration of 35 Meters, from May 21 to July 1, 1863. 


Quantity of 


Situation of Meter. Gas Consumed. 
- 470 


| 
| 
| 
| 


London Road, corner of Sidmouth Street ——" : > 140 
London Road, corner of Eldon Square . . . . . 175 


1, OppositeTown-Hall . . © »- - © «© «© « 

2. Opposite 48, Market Place. . . . . - + + «+ 1050 
3. London Street, corner of Queen’s Road . . . . . 600 
4. London Street, opposite No.56 . . . . « 1200 
5. Silver Street, oppositeNo.9 . . . — 650 
. Kendrick Road . . . .« 940 
8. 

9. 


| 

| Lyndhurst Boad, opposite No.13. . . . . -. +. 670 

10. Queen’s Road, opposite Berry Place. . . . . . 900 

| 12, King’s Road, at Ort’s Road. . . . . (250—800) 1050 
13. King’s Road, opposite No.52. . . . . . + « 1360 
14, ForburyGreen . . . . 





15, Friar Street, corner of Grey Friars Road. .(850—90) 940 
16. Grey Friars Road, corner of Vachel Road . . . . 
17. Gaverdham Read. . . « «© © © 0 0 0 op ot 1 
18. West Street, opposite No.35 . . . . . . + + 1000 
| 19, St. Mary’s Butts, oppositeNo.10,. . . . . . . 920 
21, Gun Street, at Chain Street . . . . . +... 400 
22. Bridge Street, opposite Messrs. Symonds. . . . . 800 
23. Thorn Street, near St. Giles’s Church . .(350—30) 380 
24. Southampton Street, opposite No.23. . . . . . 1070 
| 25. ‘Thorn Street, oppositeNo.10. . . . . =. . + 980 
26. Oxford Road, opposite Oxford Lodge. . . . . . 1160 
| 27, Victoria Road, near Rose and Thistle. . . . . . 980 
28. Russell Street, oppositeNo.6. . . . . =. . + 1250 
29. Hosier Street, opposite Lavender Street. . . . . 950 
30. Castle Street, opposite Brown’s Coach-Works . . . 1050 
| 31, Bosier Square, Coley Street . .... . ° 
: 32. Bath Road, near Devonshire House . . . . . . 1050 
'| 33. St. Mary’s Hill, at Mr. Hewett’sGate . . . . . 1100 


Hi 34. Castle Street, at Coley Hill. . . .« + + » ae 


35. Waylen Street, about midway. . . . . 1500 


| This was on the Ist of 2 We started on the 2lst of May, everything 
r 


| having been set square by 
| taken all the meters were ~ to the test, and we were only able to set 18 to | 


| 


j 





Hughes. A few days after the registration was 


| work again. The other 17 were condemned, A few months subsequently 
| only 4 of the original number were at work. The following is a statement 
of the registration of 18 public meters, from July 1 to October 1, 1863 :— 


No. Quantity of Gas Consumed. 
Cubic Feet. 
«-<« 6 «= ae 
a. « « « «= a 
See 0 « « eee 
S«* « 800 
a ee 105 
Seoees « 
Sse seso = 1 
MmMecs ss « Oe 
a Ss we 
a xtc « 745 
Bercev ce SS 
Meese os 
meesss oe 
17 ° ° 900 
18 


oe a 710 
ae oe 930 
32. « « « 1150 
- 900 


'|Fourteen of the above meters were carted, for the defective ones that 


had been removed. Four were tested by inspectors and refixed, being 
found correct. The 1-light meters were discontinued from the Ist of October, 
and were not brought into practical use till the succeeding Ist of March. 


have been for 7 weeks, and as yet there is very little variation. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Currry: When I say that the average meter 
system is working satisfactorily, I am only giving an opinion from three in- 
spections. It worked exceedingly bad at the commencement. 
By. Mr. Crerk: After the last adjustment, which I think was in the 
spring, there was a great variation in the flame for three or four days 





far as we can ascertain, the meters are working satisfactorily now. They | 
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They varied from 1 to 6 or 7 feet. We have not had any experience in hot 
weather as to these new meters. 
Dr. ZTenry Letheby recalled, and examined by Mr. CLERK. 

I have some parcels containing specimens of the leather from the meters. 
When this meter had failed at Reading, all the leathers were given to me, 
and I was consulted professionally. I found that the leather was acted 
upon by the heat of the sun. ‘The temperature had so acted upon them that 
they are quite rotten, and had broken so that the gas passed through with- 
out being registered af all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Currry: I made a report, in which I stated 
that there were several causes operating. When experimenting upon 
the Persian sheep leather, I found that the ammonia, which is pre- 
sent in gas, and moisture, had made it rotten. Black lead had been 
used in the leather, for the purpose of softening the friction, which contains 
a great deal of oxide of iron, and that has a tendency to effect the oxidation 
of organic matters. It is manifest that this sort of leather was wholly un- 
suited for the construction of meters. 

Re-examined by Mr. CLerxk: Even with this particular kind of leather, 
if this meter had been fixed away from the action of heat, destruction would 
not have been liable in the same way. Meters tend to decay when they are 
subject to great alterations of temperature. Had another kind of leather 
been used, I do not know that this decay would have taken place. 





Tusrspay, Aprit 26. 


Mr. Baldwin Latham, examined by Mr. MUNDELL. 

I am at present engineer to the Local Board of Health at Croydon. Until 
about six months ago, I had been for some years engineer and surveyor to 
the local board at Ely. At Ely there were 123 public lamps lighted by con- 
tract. We had the option of paying at the rate of £3. 10s. per lamp, or 
3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 15s. for lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing. 
Two wet meters were applied to the lamps at Ely, in conformity with our 
wishes, but, as it proved, not to our satisfaction. One was placed in the 
highest, and the other in the lowest part of the town. They fluctuated very 
much indeed, to the extent of 400 feeta month. The experiment was not 
reliable, and therefore it was abandoned. I have had the management of the 
lighting since I have been at Croydon. I made a report on the 22nd of 
March upon the public lighting by the Croydon Gas Company, in which I 
stated that I considered the average meter system very unsatisfactory and 
unfair, because the consumption of every metered lamp would be less than 
the unmetered ones, by the amount necessary to overcome the friction of the 
meter. I also stated that attempts had been made to overcome the difficulty 
by the application of Mr. Hughes’s double tap and regulator; but my own 
experience convinced me that, inasmuch as the orifice through which the 
gas passed to the burner remained the same, the regulator was not a proper 
instrument for adjusting the quantity of gas to be consumed. A meter 
would be unnecessary with a regulator which furnished a uniform quantity 
of gas under varying pressures; but if that is imperfect, it would be subject 
to the same errors as the double tap. A meter being fixed to every lamp, it 
would become a question whether it would not prove the reverse of economy, 
as the rent of the meter, and probably a higher charge for gas, would in- 
crease the cost of public lighting. I tested the action of the double taps at 
Croydon with both wet and dry meters. The action of the taps was uncer- 
tain. I found, starting with a pressure of 12/10ths with an unmetered 

burner, we had a pressure of 10/10ths at the metered burner, there being a 

difference of 2/10ths. We adopt the system of a regulator to each lamp at 
| Croydon, and we find a very uniform flame throughout the whole district, I 

think the regulator system is a fair one. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mattry: The population of Ely is 6000 inhabi- 
| tants. Probably the variations in the meters were owing to the faulty action 
of them. The experiment at that place lasted for three years or more, and 
the meters were changed every twelve months. I think a meter should be 
applied to every lamp. Ido not think the adaptation of the taps would get 
rid of the friction. We equalized the pressure at every burner when we 
| started. With a regulator you can always keep the pressure uniform, Such 
a one as we now use at Croydon would keep it uniform at the burners. If 
you have a regulator you do not wanta meter. The regulators I speak of 
are adjusted so as to regulate the gas toa nicety. A public — burning 6 
feet one night and 7 another would be easily discovered, All the lam 
being lit and extinguished at the same moment, the quantity can be exactly 
determined. The discharge at the burner is not due to the pressure on the 
burner, but to the pressure on the orifice. The object of the regulator is to 
keep the quantity consumed uniform. We had 120 double = in use at 
Ely for the no of allowing the lamplighter to adjust the lights more 
easily. The adjustment is originally made by the manager, and the lamp- 
| lighter’s work is consequently much lessened. I am aware that a company, 
| by reducing the pressure to a point below that at which the regulator has 
| been adjusted, can throw it out of action. We set ours at a pressure of 





| 8/10ths, and the pressure occasionally falls below 10/10ths. 
| Re-examined by Mr. MunpELL: Supposing that, by an accident at the 
gas-works, the pressure was to fall below what the regulators had been 
| adjusted at, I should think the lamps would go out ; but I really cannot tell 
| the result. Of course it would diminish the flame, and we should then see 
| that there was not the proper pressure. I got the double taps from Messrs, 
| Christie and Williams, gas engineers at Bankside. Where the local board 
| light, and have the perfect control of extinguishing, the lamps, so that they 
can turn the gas off when they like, I think the regulator is a very good sys- 
tem. With adouble tap and constant pressure, you might geta uniform 
consumption. 
Mr. Thomas Proud, examined by Mr. MUNDELL. 
| Iam the engineer of the Wolverhampton Gas-Works. Ihave reason to 
| think that Mr. Hughes is the adviser of the lighting body of the corporation 
| of that town. We are going on pleasantly enough at Wolverhampton. We 
| have had negociations with the corporation—they wished to introduce the 
average meter system ; and to a certain extent, the directors agreed to com- 
ply with their wishes. I do not think it can be relied on, In my opinion, 
| from my experience, the dry meter will never answer for public lamps. The 
| action of the average meter being uncertain, it would affect the quantity of 
| the unmetered lamps. ‘The introduction of Sugg’s regulator woul be desi- 
rable where a lighting committee have the regulation of the public lamps. 
; Parties lighting and extinguishing the lamps have a tolerable control of the 
| quantity consumed, if they use the regulator, and there is no necessity for a 
| double tap. The introduction of the average meter system will act in this 
way, that the gas improperly taken from the company and not paid for will 
go as unaccounted-for gas, and so enhance the price to the private consumer. 
Cross-examined by Mr. O’MaLLry: The grounds of an agreement for the 
use of the average meter system were mutually agreed upon, but nothing 
has been done as yet ; it is waiting further consideration. I am in favour of 
wet meters for public lamps. We have about half a dozen dry meters to the 
lamps at Wolverhampton. About a dozen were fixed last year. We have 
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taken some down. If a regulator is well made, it will maintain the quantity 
that it is adjusted to. 

Re-examined by Mr. MuNDELL: The twelve dry meters were put up for 
six or eight months for my own and the satisfaction of my directors. Those 
| that we took down were in exposed situations, and we took them down pre- 
|-vious to the setting in of the winter. The gas company light the lamps at 

Wolverhampton, clean them, find the burners and the lamp-posts. Under 
the new arrangement, the company will continue to light the lamps. 
Mr. John Macnie, examined by Mr. MunDELL. 
| I have been manager of the gas-works at Stirling since 1857. The public 
lamps there were lighted by contract up to 1862, The Town Council were 
| dissatisfied with the contracts, and in September, 1862, a new arrangement 
was entered into under the system of average meter indication. There are 
about 180 lamps in Stirling, one-half of which is extinguished at midnight 
and the other half at sunrise. We applied a dry meter to every tenth lamp 
| of both classes. During the time the average meter system was in operation, 
the council had the control of the lamps. It was to last for 10 years; but at 
the end of 8 months it was found to be a complete failure, and it was aban- 
doned. We did not obtain payment on the assumption of the metered lamps. 
| After that fruitless experiment the control of lighting returned to the com- 
|pany. We used some meters at first which were unstamped, by mistake, and 
that lasted about a month. The variations in the meters that were omnes 
and put up after the unstamped ones were taken down were very great. e 
sometimes found nothing at all registered. For the midnight class the ex- 
tremes were nothing up to 53 feet in one night, and in the all-night series 
from nothing up to 265 feet. We did not think the metered lamps gave 
a fair average of the consumption of the unmetered ones. We discovered 
frequently that the metered lamps were not giving so large a flame as the 
unmetered ones. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Matiry: The population of Stirling is 12,000. 
The price charged per lamp previous to the meter system being introduced 
was £1. 13s, 6d. for the season of 8 months, or about 1800 hours yearly. 
They paid us £1, 10s, yearly for burners consuming 3 feet an hour, after that 
‘| system was given up. The same mains supply the public —_ as the pri- 

vate consumers. We can ascertain the exact quantity a jet will consume at 
\|a given pressure. The level of Stirling varies very much, and the pressure 
varies very much. I consider that the variations in the meters are attributable 
to the carelessness of the man and not exactly to the meters. In some places 
the lamps were not lighted at all. I prefer having a meter to every lamp to 
the average system. 

Re-examined by Mr. Munpetz: Some of the metered lamps were not 
lighted ; whether it was done by design or carelessness it is impossible for me 
to state. What forms my chief objection to the average system is, that 
either party may use it to his own advantage. 

By the Committee: I think the meter system a perfectly reliable one, but 
| from the manner in which it was carried out the experiment was quite worth- 
less. Some evenings some of the lamps were not lit at all. Of course the 
meter is liable to accidents, but it is an almost perfect machine. I should have 
no objection to a meter to every lamp, but I should to have 12 lamps ruled 
by 1. We find that the so-called average system does not give the average. 

Mr. Thomas Hersey, examined by Mr. MUNDELL. 

I am the superintendent of the Imperial Gas Company in London. Up to 
1859 our company had constant disputes with the vestries as to the quantity 
of gas given to the public lamps. In that year we adopted Sugg’s, and l’ad- 
don and Ford’s regulators. In 1862 we applied them to 14,000,lamps. I 
think they are equally good. Since their adoption we have had no com- 
— from the public authorities. The cost of keeping them in repair has 

een very small. Last year they averaged a halfpenny all round. The 
application of a meter to every lamp is not desirable, because the metered 
lamps do not register what is consumed in the other lamps. Secondly, they 
do not register all that passes through them, more especially in the cold 
weather. It would be very expensive to put a meter to every lamp. The 
friction in the meter consumes a large portion of the pressure of the gas. 
Meters get out of order by use, and not only is their accuracy affected but the 
friction increases. We have found that after a few years use, when we have 
taken a large number of meters down, that not more than one-third are cor- 
rect. I have no experience with meters of less than 3 lights; the company 
object to use any smaller. I think those 3 lights get more out of repair than 
20-light ones do. This average meter system must be very complicated. I 
have not had any experience of the double tap. Since the regulator has been 
in use we have found no difficulty in coming at an average for the public 
lamps. Ours is the largest company in England, and we supply one-third 
of the public bodies in London. Nuaphthaline is apt to be engendered in the 
pipes, and is almost certain to appear once a year. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Curry: I have had no practical experience of the 
average meter system. The naphthaline might be removed, butif it forms 
in the lamps it must stop the registration of the meter. If the deposit is in 
the cock it can be cleared away, but not if it is near the middle, as the meter 
forms an obstruction to the gas, I think a very large allowance ought to be 
made for the difference in consumption between a metered and an un- 
metered lamp. If I were allowed 1d per cent. upon the metered lamps I 
should be satisfied. 

Re-examined by Mr. MunpELL: I mean if an Act of Parliament allowed 
15 per cent. in excess of the registered quantity for the unmetered lamps, I 
should be safe. In an ordinary tap, if naphthaline were found, the man 
who lighted the ? would take it out; but the regulator is to remain—you 
must not touch it. If this tap is put upon the metered lamp, and there is 
less gas burnt in consequence of naphthaline being there, and there is none 
on the unmetered lamp, you are getting a false consumption for the other 
lamps. 

4 Thomas G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. MUNDELL. 

There are about 1100 gas companies in the United Kingdom, and 176 of 
these are regulated by Act of Parliament. ‘The first Act in which any com- 
pulsory clause was put was that of the Tormoham and St. Mary Church Gas 
Company in 1854. That Act was obtained for the purpose of competing 
with an existing company. Then comes the Torquay Act of 1860, and a 
similar clause was introduced into that Act, and, like the other, retaining a 
power of appeal to the justices at the petty sessions. They use some 
regulators, and the double tap is not used. The Portsea Gas Act, of 1861, 
has asimilar clause, except that there is to be 1 meter in 20 lamps. ‘That 
clause was arranged before going to the committee. There is also a similar 
clause in the Reading Gas Act, of 1862. Opposition was threatened by the 
local board, and, with the view of saving the expense of a contest, certain 
clauses were agreed to, and this was one of them. This year, the gas com- 

any at Salisbury was threatened to be opposed by the local board under 

r. Hughes’s directions, and being a small company, and not wishing to bear 
the heavy expense they agreed to a clause by which there is to be 1 meter to 
‘every 5 lamps. 
double cock. 
where the system was at work, or had, at any time, attempted to be brought 





I inquired, in 1863, into the appliances of the metcr and the | 
I communicated with the engineer of every gas company | 








| 


into action. The average meter system has not been introduced into the 
City of London. The City are making experiments on the carburation of 
gas, and on one side of Moorgate Street they are burning 5 feet .an hour of 
common gas, and on theother side they have the naphthalized gas consuming 
3feet an hour, and a meter is attached to every lamp. The average system 
has not been adopted in Liverpool. Nor at Worksop. It hasbeen tried at Ely 
under the circumstances given by another witness. At Salisbury, the meters 
are all 3-light wet-meters, and Axed in the cellars of the houses adjoining 
where the lamps are, by the permission of the occupiers of the houses. It 
has been adopted in Leicester, where the local authorities and the gas ‘com- 
pany are on good terms. The brother of the town-clerk is the partner of the 
clerk of the gas company. In Otley, which has about 8000 inhabitants, 
there were 3 meters fixed for the supply of 76 lamps. The gas company get 
more money than they did under the old system, and are not discontented. 
I should not compare such a place as that with a town like Nottingham. 
At Otley some of the meters are fixed in buildings. At Kettering they have 68 
public lamps. There were 4 meters fixed to ascertain their consumption, and 
the manager observed that the metered lamps were the last to be ligqjed, 
and the first to be extinguished. The lighting commissioners had the con- 
trol of the lighting. The manager remonstrated against this unfairness, but 
the lamplighter told him that he received those instructions from the light- 
ing board. The manager subsequently fixed meters to every lamp except 4. 
My great objection to the double tap is the great inequality of the flame 
produced. - In the early part of the evening you will have a flame sufficient 
for the lighting of the street ; but after midnight, when the pressure is re- 
duced at the works, the flame you will get will be no larger than a rushlight, 
which is perfectly useless for police purposes. 

By the Commirree: That is attributed to the alteration in the pressure. 
Towards sunset, when they commence lighting at Reading, there is perhaps 
a pressure of 2 inches on the mains, and these cocks are set so as to give a 
proper light; but when the pressure is reduced after midnght to 7/10ths, or 
something like that, youonly get the smallest possible light. The cock is 
the cause of that. 

Examination continued: I think it would be a great disadvantage if 
the flame should be diminished during the night to that extent. When I was 
at Nottingham the other day, the pressure at midnight was about 10/10ths 
or 11/10ths, The maximum pressure at the Nottingham works is 15/10ths. 
It would fall in the night time to 7/10ths. The lamps would then burn about 
1} foot. One disadvantage is the diminishing of the public lights, and an- 
other the certainty of these small apertures being stopped up by naphthaline 
in certain states of the atmosphere. The lamplighter has no right to touch | 
that. The ordinary cock is opened twice in 12 hours, and the action of open- 
ing would remove any crystal of naphthaline that might be forming, whereas | | 
if it is forming on the aperture that is not moved it will remain there until | | 
shaken so as to fall down. I approve of Sugg’s regulator very much, as I} | 
also do of Paddon and Ford’s. There would not be the slightest difficulty in | | 
arriving at the consumption of each public lamp, It is usually the arrange- 
ment that the ladders used by the men are kept in some central place; they 
are generally locked up so that they cannot be used before a certain time, 
and the agents of the company and the Lighting Commissioners meet at an 
agreed spot and hour, and start the lamplighters, and wait till they return. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cuirry: The Reading Gas Company practically 
had a consideration for the adoption of the average meter system, which 
saved them the expense of a parliamentary conflict. The samething occurred 
at Salisbury. ‘The system was in operation there before the Act of Parlia- 
ment was obtained. Wet meters were used. I have seen a report of the 
engineer of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, which leads 
me to think that he is an advocate for the average meter system. The 
variation of the pressure at Nottingham is from 7/10ths to 16/10ths. The 
greater the distance from the works the less there is of pressure. I appre- 
hend there would be at least 6/10ths pressure ir all parts of the town, but 
during the night there may be a diminution. The regulator is a means of 
regulation. Private consumers are generally compelled to burn by meter. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. MUNDELL. 

At present the only ground of dispute between the gas company and the 
Lighting Committee is whether the contract quantity of gas is exceeded or 
not. Under the new system complaints would increase amazingly. In some 
parts of Nottingham the pressure varies very much as there are hills rising 
to a height of 200 feet above the works, and, in one instance, 300 feet. The 
tap is quite out of the question ; it seems to have been devised by an anti- 
quated mind, for we have much superior modes of regulation. After the) 
shops are closed you want more gas than before, and the effect of this tap is | 
to diminish the flame—the very opposite of what is desirable. Besides that, 
the aperture is so very minute that such an accidental circumstance as a de- 
posit of naphthaline would contract the opening, whereby less gas would be 
registered, while the lamps without cocks woul be burning fully. As to}, 
naphthaline in an ordinary cock, the lamplighter could remove it; but it is|! 
not so under this arrangement, because it is to remain untouched, or only to 
be removed by the adjusting authority. A dry meter is a bad instrument for 
measuring small quantities of gas, because it is almost certain to leak; wet 
meters must be used. The size of the flame does not determine the quan- 
tity of gas consumed. The question of friction in meters is a very important 
one. The burners of the metered lamps will not have the same pressure 
upon them as those of the unmetered lamps, because it requires 1/10th or | 
2/10ths pressure to drive the meter. As the age of the meter increases, s0 || 
does the friction, and all the considerations that I am aware of in this matter || 
are against the gas company. There is no sort of analogy between the use || 
of the meter by the private consumer and the average meter system applied 
to the public lamps; the private consumer pays for all the gas he consumes, 
whereas only a portion of the public lamps are registered, and the remainder 
are merely to be estimated. Regulators are more useful than meters, and 
cost about 3s. 6d. each, and last as long. Meters will cost about 20s. each 
when fixed, which is an important circumstance. It is manifest that the 
management of this system should be in the hands of the parties supplying 
the gas where it is adopted, because so many advantages can be taken that it 
would be unsafe to trust the gas and. the registering apparatus out of their 
possession. We have recently reduced the price of our gas 2d., having sold 
our tar at an improved price; and I have no hesitation in saying, that if we 
could get a fair arrangement with regard to the public lamps, that it would 
be reduced further. We require that the lighting should be entrusted to us; 
in the next place, that all burners should be placed on regulators; and also 
that the quantity of the gas passed at a given pressure should be ascertained 
by ourselves and the Lighting Committee; and if we could only prevent the 
extensive waste of gas, I am sure we should be enabled to reduce our price. 
I have no doubt that if this new system is adopted the Lighting Committee 
will endeavour to give as little light as possible. As to expense, it will come 
to about £1 per lamp, and there must be somebody to watch supposing the 
Lighting Committee were entrusted with the lighting of their own lamps. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Currry: I made a report in 1860 wherein I stated 
that the Lighting Committee were getting 50 per cent. more gas than they 
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of May to ascertain what was consumed. The regulator, which was invented 
about 4 or 5 years ago, regulates the flame as nicely as possible. I prefer 
the wet to the dry meter, but either might be used, provided it were stamped 
under Lord Redesdale’s Act. Under the present system the flame is dimi- 
nished in the night, but not nearly so much as it would be under the aver- 
age meter system. The expense of ascertaining the registration of the 
meters, though paid by the Lighting Committee, would be borne by the 
public. We have never used the double cock at all. 

Mr. MunDELL then summed up the case of the opponents of the average 
meter system. He said that never had Parliament in any single instance 
ne Yaa imposed the average meter system on any gas company; and it 
would be, therefore, very unfair, under the special circumstances of the case, 
to impose so obnoxious « system on the Nottingham Gas Company—a 
company against whom no complaint whatever had been made, either in 
respect to the quality of the gas supplied or the manner in which they had 
supplied it. The places where the average system had been introduced were 
not at all analogous to Nottingham, either in respect to size or the physical 
peculiarities of the district ; and the circumstances under which the system 
was introduced were altogether different from those of the present case. The 
system had been introduced by arrangements made between the companies 


seeking for powers which rendered it necessary for them to make concessions. 
The committee had heard from witnesses how unsatisfactory the system had 
worked even in those places, how it laid the companies open to fraud, the 
vexatious disputes to which it gave rise, the expensive arbitrations which 
were necessary to settle those disputes, and how utterly unfair the system 
was both to the companies and the consumers. The company were perfectly 
willing to accept the meter system, if a meter were fixed to every lamp, pro- 
viding the Lighting Committee paid for them and the company had the con- 
a of the apparatus as well as the lighting and extinguishing of the public 
amps. 

Mr. O'MALtey replied. 

The room was then cleared ; and on the readmisssion of parties, 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the committee had. agreed to pass the clause 
with the proviso. They were of opinion that a regulator should be 
attached to each public lamp. 

Mr. MuNDELL inquired whether it was the intention of the committee 
mete average meter should be attached to the lamp in addition to the 
regulator. 

The CHarRMAN stated that the company were to have the power to place a 
meter at their own expense. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27. : 

Mr. Parkes proposed a clause in conformity with the decision of the com- 
mittee, which was given yesterday. 

Mr. O’MALuey objected to the words, “to the satisfaction of the Lighting 
Committee, or in case of difference.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the committee were of opinion that the words 
should be retained, and that the parties should be left to settle between 
themselves the description of apparatus to be used for regulating the gas. 

Mr. O’ MaL.ey further objected te the word ‘*burners’’ being inserted in 
the clause, and contended that the Lighting Committee should have the 
power of supplying the burners. 

Mr. Samuel Hughes reealled, and examined by Mr. O’ MALLEY. 
There is no doubt a very large difference in the value of the different 


proved that most conclusively. A given quantity of gas having passed 
through the regulator will be affected according to the burner used. Burners 
consuming the same quantity of gas do not necessarily give the same amount 


lator ought to have the furnishing of the burner, for it is clearly to the in- 
terest of the company to use indifferent burners. I know that at the present 
moment burners of the most wretched description are being used that more 


light that good burners would give consuming the same quantity of gas. 

By the Commirree: I think no injury whatever can arise to the com- 
pany in consequence of the lighting body supplying the burners. Lvery 
private consumer uses any burner he pleases, and it should be the same with 
regard to the public lamps, 

Mr. Thomas Rogers recalled, and examined by Mr. O’ Mattey. 








The supply of the burners by the lighting body is of the first importance. 
If the company had to supply the burners certain ones might be used which 
would not give nearly so much light as others would, consuming the same 
quantity of gas. 

By the CommitrEE: Whatever class of burner is used, if the regulator acts 
properly, a given quantity of gas only can be consumed. At Reading, though 
we are burning much less gas than ever we did formerly, we are getting a 
better light by far, which is owing to the peculiar construction of the burners, 
I believe the burners we now use are made of clay, and they give a better 
light than the old iron ones did. Ifthe same kind of burners is used, and 
the regulators are agreed upon, the company cannot be injured whether the 
burners are good or bad. It is not so with the consumer, and we have had 
experience of that in Reading. We have an express exception of the com- 
pany supplying the burner in the Reading Act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cterx: I do not think the supplier of the gas has 
anything to do with the burners that are used. 

By the Commitree: Pressure is of far more importance than the size of 
the aperture. A small burner, under a great pressure, will consume more 
gas than a large burner under less pressure. 

G. W. Stevenson, Esq., recalled, and examined by Mr. O’Matiry. 

I think it is important that the gas consumersshould select proper burners, 
and have the control of them. It depends upon the selection of burners 
whether you can get an economical light. ‘The interests of the Lighting 
Committee and of the gas company are diametrically opposed. The gas 
company wishing to sell as much gas as possible, and the Lighting Com- 
mittee wishing to have as much light as they can with the smallest amount 
of gas. The only difference to the company will be that less gas will be sold 
for the light obtained, as the Lighting Committee will choose those burners 
giving the largest amount of light for the quantity of gas consumed. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., recalled, and examined by Mr. Parkes. 

This is not a question of quantity of light at all; it is a question of 
quantity of gas. ‘The effect of a regulator is to bring a uniform pressure 
upon every burner, whether the lamp be metered or not. ‘The quantity of 
gas passing through the burner is in proportion to the size of the slit. We 
say that as the burner is a part of the regulator, we ought to provide it as 
well as the regulator. We supply the public lamps in Nottingham without 
deriving any profit at all, and when it is said that we want to compel them 
to burn a large quantity, it is a charge without any foundation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Matiry: The orifice in the lamps being the 








paid for. Seven meters were fixed from the first week in March to the 3lst | same, the burners uniform, and the regulator fixed, there can be no differenc® 
| in the consumption. It is immaterial who finds the burner and the regu” 


and corporations, and made under circumstances when the companies were | 


burners. Some experiments, recently made by two French gentlemen, have | 
of light. I do not think that the companies supplying the gas and the regu- | 


gas may be sold. The burners in use at Nottingham do not give half the | 


lator, provided they are both tested together. 

Mr. » ‘oan having addressed the committee in support of the alteration 
proposed, 

The room was cleared, After some time the parties were called in, when 

The CHarRMAN stated that the committee had determined that the proviso 
should stand as follows :—‘ Provided further, that if the gas shall under the 
provisions of this Act be supplied to the public lamps by average meter indi- 
cation, the company shall, for securing uniformity of consumption between 
| the metered and the unmetered lamps, from time to time provide the public 
| lamps under the control of the Lighting Committee with proper regulating 
apparatus and burners to the satisfaction of the lighting authority, or in case 
of difference, as from time to time shall be settled by the justices in petty 
sessions assembled.” 

Mr. O’MALLEY next proposed the following clause :—‘ All the gas sup- 
plied by the company shall be of such quality as to produce from an Argand 
burner having 13 holes and a 7-inch chimney (the model of which has been 
deposited with the clerk of the peace of the borough), and consuming 5 cubic 
feet of gas an hour, a light equal in intensity to the light produced by 15 
sperm candles each burning 120 grains an hour, and shall be so far free from 
sulphuretted hydrogen as not to discolour moistened test-paper imbued with 
acetate or carbonate of lead when this test-paper is exposed for one minute to 
a current of gas, and shall not contain more than 5 grains of ammonia or 
more than 20 grains of sulphur in any form in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pro- 
vided that the company and the town Lighting Committee from time to time 
may agree upon any other mode or test by which to ascertain the lighting 
power or purity of the gas, or may alter the amounts of ammonia or sulphur 
allowed ; and the company shall be liable, during the continuance of every 
such agreement to have their gas tested in the manner prescribed by the 
| agreement instead of in the manner by this Act prescribed.” 

Mr. Parkes objected. It would be altering previous legislation which 
| had hitherto always been acted upon. ; 

The CHarrMan: stated that the committee were not inclined, at this stage | 
of the proceedings, to make the alteration, and they therefore rejected it. 

Mr. CLERK proposed the following clause :—‘ After such regulating appa- 
| ratus shall have been applied to any such public lamps, the cocks through 
| which the gas shall pass to any such public lamps shall have a clear bore of 

not less than 1/4th of an inch in diameter, and every such cock shall be fully 

= ey the whole of the period during which such public lamps shall be 
ighted.” 





Mr. Hawksley recalled, and examined by Mr, Parkes. 
It is asked by this clause that the gas may be allowed to reach and depart 
from the regulator unrestrained. Supposing a cock intervenes, the passage 
of the gas will be checked. 
Cross-examined by Mr. O’Matiey: We shall never use such a foolish| 
thing as the double tap. The common tap to the lamps isa quarter of an|} 
inch tap; and we want it to remain open during the period of lighting. 
Re-examined by Mr. CLERK: The double tap being adopted, the amount} 
of gas which passes into the quarter of an inch bore would be controlled in| 
every lamp. Unless it is provided that the tap shall be turned as far as| 
possible, we have no means of securing that every lamp shall be equally open. 

The clause, with amendments, was agreed to. 

Mr. O’ MALLey stated that, after the intimation from the committee that) 
they were not disposed to alter the legislation of 1853 and 1858 with respect} 
to this bill, he should abandon the rest of the clauses which he had intended} 
to propose. 

The remaining clauses were then read, and, with amendments, agreed to | 
and the chairman was directed to report the bill as amended to the House, 














Miitscellanecous News, | 

WESTERN GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

| _ The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, Argyll |’ 

Street, on the 21st ult.—F. W. Russet, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, the com-| 

| pany’s seal was ordered to be aflixed to the register of shareholders, The | 
| following directors report was also read :— 

The directors have the pleasure to submit to the meeting the audited statements 
of revenue and of profit and loss, showing the result of the company’s working during] 
the first half of the financial year 1863-4, 

The balance at the credit of profit and loss (including £304. 17s. surplus after pay-| 
ment of the last dividend) is £13,264. 16s, 8d. This will admit of a distribution at} 
the rate of £10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up share capital, which, by the| 
fourth call on the new B shares (£10,000), and the deposit on the C shares (£10,000), | 
has been augmented to £250,000. 

The directors therefore recommend the declaration of a dividend (less income-tax) 
on account of the profits of the current tweivemonth, of 10s. per A share, 4s. per| 
New B share, and Is. per C share. 

The CHAIRMAN, after referring to the new room which had been erected 
| for the accommodation of the shareholders attending the general meetings of 
| the company, stated that their business continued to progress satisfactemily, 
| and that during the past winter there had been no complaints as to the 
| quality of the gas or of deficient supply ; that no extension of the works had 
| been necessary, but that nearly 7 miles of main had been laid, which he 
| assumed would be considered a most satisfactory outlay of capital. Having 
regard to the future of the company, the directors contemplated the erection 
| of a retort-house, which would be a great improvement on the present one, 
| especially as. regarded proper ventilation and the more economical production 
of gas. The chairman concluded by moving that the directors report and 
accounts be received and adopted. 

Mr. Ropes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Box, before the passing of the resolution, wished to make a few 
observations. He was glad to learn that the directors intended to construct 
a new retort-house, for at his first visit to the works he was struck with the 
inconvenience of the present building. Owing to ill-health he had not been 
able to prepare any statistics as usual. He thought the accounts ought to be 
printed half yearly and sent round to the shareholders, and that the divi- 
dends should be paid free of income-tax, the course adopted by the Phoenix 
and some other companies. 

Mr. Suater said that several companies in the City to which he belonged 
(referring to assurance companies) paid their dividends free of tax. 

Mr, Bestey thought the more regular course was to proceed with the, 
motion of the chairman. He wished to know which class of shares would be 
next called upon—the ‘* New B”’ or class ‘* C’’ shares. | 

The CuainMaNn replied that the next call would be upon the ‘* New B” 
shares, | 
Mr. GrirFitH thought the matters referred to by Mr. Box would be best} 











left to the discretion of the directors, The accounts published as now for the) | 
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entire year gave the whole truth, whereas the half-yearly accounts were only 
a partial statement. 

The CHarRMAN said that the accounts for the entire year were made up 
in the autumn, and a complete statement of everything was then published 
and furnished to the shareholders, and referred to the notice at foot of the 
present report, that shareholders might inspect the present accounts at the 
company’s office, so that there was not the slightest concealment on the part 
of the directors. As regarded the deduction of tax, the directors would have 
much pleasure in complying with the wishes of proprietors, but he explained 
the reason why the directors had hitherto deducted it, and that it made no 
difference to the shareholders while back dividends remained unpaid. 

The report and accounts were then passed, as also a resolution declaring 
the dividend. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


BOMBAY GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Second Ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company was 
held at the London Tavern on Tuesday, the 26th ult.—D. T. Evans, Esq., 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Marshall) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the following report and statement of accounts were then presented :— 

Your directors, in meeting the shareholders for the second time, have pleasure in 
presenting a statement of acounts made up to the 3lst of March last, duly audited, 
with a report of the progress effected during the year. 

It was announced in the last report that the legislative enactment empowering the 
company to carry out its operations and conferring valuable privileges had been 
read a second time. The Act received the assent of the Governor-General of India 


Dr. Balance-Sheet, 
To Capital, viz. :— 








50,000 sharesof£5each . . . . . . £250,000 

First issue, 20,000 shares at £5 per share . .£100,000 0 0 
Sundry creditors. . . . ° ye oe . 2,900 8 9 
Interest on investments, , e 1,352 1l 6 


£104,261 0 3 


The Cuarrman: Géntlemen, the substance of the information which the 
directors desire to lay before you is embodied in the report just read, but I 
propose to amplify those particulars by some few details which are not 
therein adverted to. In the first place I must allude to a subject which has 
been something of a grievance to us, and has protracted to some extent the 
operations in Bombay, and will account for the delay which has arisen in the 
subsequent commencement of the works. At our last meeting we announced 
to you that we had selected a site, and had bought and then partially paid 
for it. We subsequently completed that purchase, the parties who were the 
vendors being in a condition to make the conveyance. So early as the 11th 
of May we took possession, and we then gave the requisite notice to the Go- 
vernment that we had bought the site, and it was formally announced, accord- 
ing to custom, by beat of drum and advertisementsin the papers. On the 4th 
of June we had an intimation from the Government that some obstruction 
would arise, and we were directed by the collector of Bombay that the 
works were not to be commenced, on the ground of some claim to an old 
roadway which passed as nearly as possible through the centre of the intended 
buildings. That placed us in somewhat of a dilemma, but after protracted 
negotiations the difficulty was got over. Then we received a notice from the 
Government that they wished us to change the site. I should tell you that 
the site at Chinchpooglee was, everything considered, the most eligible one 
we could obtain, but the Government wished us to change it for the site 
of an old tank—one which we originally had in view. But we had 
bought this property, and so we resisted the application, and resisted it 
successfully. Nevertheless our difficulties were not then overcome. ‘There 
was a strip of land lying between the site of our works and close 
upon the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, over which a siding has been 
made, and which siding is very essential to our carrying on our works 
profitably and at a small expense. The Government, to our surprise, claimed 
aright of way over that. The collector at Bombay urged the claim rather 
pertinaciously, but we resisted it, and on a reference to the Governor in per- 
son that right was abandoned. These proceedings impeded the works from 
the 11th of May to the 28th of September, so that we lost more than four 
months time, because we were bound to proceed with caution ; and all that 
we were able to doin the meanwhile was the excavation of the gasholder 
tanks. I should say that on this side everything was done by your directors 
in entering into contracts and pushing them forward, and in securing ships for 
sending out the materials necessary for the manufacture and distribution of 
gas. When the difficulties I have referred to were overcome, we had to con- 
sider who to employ as contractors. In Bombay, such is the pressure arising 
from public works and building operations, that it is a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty to find men with proper qualifications and sufficient capital to under- 
take a work of so large a character as we had to execute. We eventually 
closed with Messrs. Whittaker and Lawson; due securities have been given 
for the performance of the contract, and on the 3lst of December next they 
are to hand over the works to us complete. [The chairman read extracts 
from the reports made to the directors by Mr. Dove, the company’s engineer, 
and photographs were exhibited showing the progress of the works. He 
quoted from a letter of a personal friend in Bombay, Major C. J. Symons, 
on the same subject.) The plant and materials necessary for our works have 
been despatched in 16 vessels, and it is a matter of congratulation that 12 
of those vessels, freighted with the most important part of the machinery and 
apparatus, mains and pipes, &c., have arrived safely at Bombay. Thisrefers 
to the works of construction; and I will now read an extract from Mr. Dove’s 
report, to show how rapidly the system of canalization is going forward. 
{Extracts read, showing that more than 4 miles of large main-pipes 
are laid.) I regret to say that the gentleman who has had the manage- 
ment of the laying down of the pipes, and in whose ability we had the 
greatest confidence, has been attacked by _- and was obliged to return 
home. I may state to you that the land which we purchased in Bombay 
at a cost of 2 rupees per yard we could now sell for 10—a proof of 
the increasing value of property in the district. I believe I have now dis- 
posed of most of the matters I had to bring before you except the question of 
quance. You will remember that our capital is £250,000, and that our first 








on the 21st of April, 1863, was published by the Governor of Bombay on the 12th of 
May, 1863, and thus became law. 

The contracts for about fifty miles of mains and pipes, and the providing of the 
gasholders and apparatus, have been rapidly carried out, and ail the important plant 
and machinery shipped to, and delivered in, Bombay. 

Several months of delay in the acquisition and appropriation of the site of the 
manufacturing works had been occasioned by the intervention of the Bombay 
Government, whose collector laid claim to the site of an obliterated road alleged 
to have crossed the centre of the intended buildings. This difficulty, which at one 
time da formidable aspect, has, however, been in the end satisfactorily 
arranged, 

The contract-deed for the erection of the works, which was not completed at the 
last meeting, was subsequently executed and security for its performance given. 
Under its provisions, the works are to be completed, and handed over to the com- 
pany on the 3lst of December next. 

Your directors have pleasure in informing the shareholders that they continue to 
receive decided assurances that the consumption of gas in Bombay will be very great 
so soon as the company are ready to supply it. The confidence of your directors in 
the commercial success of the enterprise is thereft diminished 

By advices received on the 21st of the present month, it appears that the main 
buildings are now nearly ready for the reception of the roofs, and that in a month 
from the present time No. 1 tank will be prepared for the erection of one of the gas- 
holders. The large main leading from the works at Chinchpooglee to the native 
town has also been laid down, and the general canalization of the city is being 
rapidly proceeded with. 

Under the powers of the articles of association, the board have elected Major Wil- 
liam Fletcher Gordon to be a director of the company. 

The following directors retire trom office, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1862—viz., Daniel Thomas Evans, Esq., Major William Swain- 
son Suart, and Major William Fletcher Gordon; and being eligible for re-election, 
| offer themselves accordingly. 














March 31, 1864, Cr. 
By Property, viz. :— 
Cash at bankers, and in hand. £21,690 4 11 
Callsunpaid. . .... 2,890 0 0 
Land purchased. . ..... 2,790 14 2 
Office furniture in London and 
Bombay. , . oe 220 9 1 
a £27,591 8 2 
Expenditure, viz. :— 
General charges, including directors 
remuneration, salaries, rent and 
taxes, law, and other expenses in 
London and Bombay . ‘ £ 1,532 15 1 
Shareholders interest 
account. . . £2,717 16 9 
Less unclaimed . 146 0 5 
eee 701 16 4 
Construction account - . £72,435 0 8 
——————— 76,669 12 1 
£104,261 0 3 


issue was £100,000. We believe that the whole of the works of construction 
will be completed within the estimates, and we still have in hand up- 
wards of £20,000. But additional funds must be obtained in some way, and 
the question is how are we to raise them. Possibly the sum of £50,000 ma 
be needed for service-pipes, meters, gas-fittings, coals, and working capita 
There are various modes of raising that amount. A separate company might be 
formed for carrying out this work. The gas-fittings might be provided, as is 
sometimes done, by a contractor; and there are plenty of persons willing 
to undertake to do it, and give us a bonus upon the transaction. We might 
raise money by debentures, as we have borrowing powers to the extent 
of £33,000, and we have ample security to offer. Another course would 
be to issue further shares, and that is the mode which the directors have 
adopted. The company’s shares are ata premium. Our idea is to issue 
10,000 further shares, and to offer them to the present proprietors at the rate 
of 1 new share for every 2 originalshares held by them. It may be satisfactory 
to you to know that of the £100,000 worth of shares already issued there were, 
on the 31st of March, only £2890 due upon calls, and since that period, with- 
out any pressure, that amount has been reduced to £1355. On the other side 
of the account you will see that the rate of money has enabled us profitably 
to employ the sum in hand, by which we have secured as interest on invest- 
ments no less than £1352. 11s. 6d., and by advices received this day from 
Bombay that interest has been increased by over £400, so that we have ex- 
tended our capital in this manner by upwards of £1700. The board have 
every assurance that the consumption of gas in Bombay will be very large. 
There is a population there of close upon a million ; it will probably be here- 
after the seat of the government of India, because it is the most important 
= on the western coast, and it has aspacious port and an increasing trade. 

he difficulties arising from the American war have thrown a considerable 
amount of the cotton trade—and it is difficult to conceive the vast stimulus 
thus given to commerce—in that direction. We have every reason to believe 
that our property will be most valuable, and I may tell you that there is 
springing up in Bombay a considerable demand for our shares. I now 
formally move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Roninson seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a number of questions put by the proprietors, 
said the £72,000 for construction account included the cost of all the neces- 
sary material for the completion of the works. Every portion of the mate- 
rial and apparatus had been forwarded from this country, and, as he had 
already stated, the greater portion had safely arrived at Bombay. The 
particulars of the construction account were as follows:—Upon buildings the 
outlay had been £6037. 8s. 10d.; gasholders and apparatus, £10,150; mains 
and pipes, £22,608. 18s, 6d.; pipe-laying, £2167. 3s. 10d.; lead for making 
joints complete, £1430. 13s. 3d.; fire-clay goods, £664. 4s. 5d.; freight and 
insurance, £13,196. 5s. 1ld.; and coal for the purpose of talline the 
pipes on their voyage, £310. 5s. 6d. It was a difficult question to answer 
with exactitude as to when the company would be in a position to light up 
Bombay, but he might state that, as the works were to be handed over 
complete at the end of December next, it was most probable that the lighting 
would be effected within twelve months from the present time. 

Major Suarp (a director) said he thought there was no doubt of that fact. 
A PRorararon said he should think it very unwise to attempt to light the 
town partially at first ; they had better wait until they were sure of being in 
a position to do it effectively. In a country like India it was of the utmost 
importance to have a good start, and it would be better for the company to 
delay the lighting up of Bombay for six months rather than take a f a 
at the outset, which might throw them back for years. He was quite satisfi 
with the progress which had been made, and had every confidence in the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. He approved of the proposal of the 
— to issue new shares, and should be happy to take his proportion on 
allotment. 

The CuarrMAN said he thought he could answer for his colleagues that 
they would not take any step unless they were well advised as to commencing 
the lighting. They were in this respect largely in the hands of one of the 
most experienced engineers in the world—Mr. Hawksley; and the pro« 
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May 3, 1864.) 
prietors might have full confidence that the best interests of the company 
would be consulted. i 


pers, and used an enormous quantity of light in their festivals and other- 
wise, and the directors anticipated considerable support from them. When 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was in England, be (the chairman) had more than 
one interview with him, becavse be was very anxious to satisfy himeelf, 
before this undertaking was launched, that there would be no prejudices of 
caste likely to interfere with its success, aud that the wishes of the natives 
should in all things be consulted. 
opinion, the consumption of gas would be enormous, and that he intended 
to use it himself. The company had had similar encouragement from other 
leading Parsees. With reference to the supply of coal, the experience of the 
Oriental Company was, that it was not necessary to export it altogether 
from England ; but the calculations of this company were based upon send- 
ing out cannel coal from Scotland, the cost of which, including freight, was 
estimated at 40s. per ton. He had, however, assured himself,that there 
were large quantities of coal, containing bituminous oils and naphtha, to be 
obtained from Australia. This coal was not good for steam purposes, but 
was admirably adapted for gas manufacture, and it could be obtained at back 
freights. 

After some remarks by Mr. M‘Goun, the report was adopted, the retiring 
directors were re-elected, and a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman 
and the board for their continued attention to the interests of the company. 
The Cuarrman briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

Dr. 
To Capital paid up, viz. :— 
5000 original shares, at £20each. . £100,000 0 0 
955 preference shares, first call of 








SUNS ri meee a es 8 9,550 0 0 
Ditto, second call of £5 paid up . 4,695 0 0 
-— — £114,245 0 0 
Creditors— 
On acceptances . £3,351 7 6 
Open accounts 4,437 6 2 
— 7,788 13 8 
Interest on shares—balancedwe . . . . . 1118 0 
Profit 2nd loss account— 
Undivided profit, June 30 last £96 1 3 
‘ . Profitto December 31. , . 2,549 5 2 
m———— 3,455 6 5 








£125,500 18 1 
Dr. 











To Cost of coal carbonized (1353 tons) £2,895 2 6 
Ditto of oil for carbonizing. . . 106 1l 7 
— £3,001 14 1 
Wages— 
Carbonizing . £1,006 9 9 
Lamplighting 1,2%4 15 5 
———- 2,231 5 2 
Salaries— 
At Bahia . £1,846 19 9 
In London, 1735 0 0 
2,021 19 9 
Auditors fees . £ 21 0 0 
Directors fees . 400 0 0 
ee 421 0 0 
RE Ss a 8g ne, & tee. & SOS CS 8210 0 
Interestonloans. . .-.-. . . . . 151 4 7 
Stationery, printing, and advertisements 8110 4 
Office expenses. a's os 2 8 562 6 
Travelling expenses— 
Fitters sentout. . . £5210 0 
Mr. Jones to test turba. 80 711 
pennants 132 17 11 
Medical attendance -. -, 33 15 0 
Keep of horses. a 45 0 5 
Tradecharges . , > oe. a Se 64 5 3 
Lawcharges . . . . . oe 3) ete. 48 5 lv 
Repairs of publiclamps. . |... . =... ss 141 18 10 
Wear and tear for general stores and wages, including 
material for purification . ., . . es ee " * 21115 6 
Net profit for the half year . 2,549 5 2 


£11,27 4 104 

The CuarrMan congratulated the proprietors that, although the board 
were not able to present so favourable a report as they had anticipated, they 
were in a tion, for the first time, to recommend the declaration of a divi- 
dend; and he further congratulated them upon the fact that the position 
and prospects of the company were such that there was every reason to hope 
the rate of dividend would go on progressing until the most sanguine expec- 
tations held out at the establishment of the company would be fully realized. 
The private vane | at Bahia had very considerably increased, and Mr. 
Jones's letters gave the directors reason to hope that both the public and the 
private lighting would be still further augmented. The Government had 
treated the company with much kindness, and latterly they had requested 
Mr. Jones to visit a town within a few miles of Bahia, for the purpose of 
asce whether arrangements could be made by the company for light- 
ing that place also. With regard. to the paid-up capital, he would only 
remark that the new shares were all taken up by the original proprietors, 
and as these bore a preference dividend of 10 (md cent., they offered something 
like @ compensation for the moderate dividend which the ordinary shares 
were this half year entitled to. It was with regret that he alluded to the sad 
accident which had occurred at the works through the falling of one of the 
walls of the coal-store. It was satisfactory to know that no blame attached 
to any one in the matter. The Government officer had inspected the wall, 
which was 2 feet 6 inches thick, and had pronounced it perfectly safe; and 
it was supposed that the calamity was due to some extraordinary convulsion 
in the atmosphere, accompanied by a tremendous storm. ‘The Government 
were perfectly satisfied with the arrangements which had since been made for 
the safety of the property, and it was well the shareholders should know that 
the ultimate cost to the company would not be very large. The Government 
proposed to wall in a certain portion of the sea-bank in the direction of the 
company’s works, which would have the effect of adding to the inconve- 
nience of unloading vessels of coals; and it was therefore in contemplation 
by the directors to erect, in conjunction with the works which were being 
carried out by the Government, a jetty, which would enable the company to 
dispense with much of the expense now entailed upon them in ootiee tee. 
The cost of this erection, and the purchase of additional land for the 
stowage Of coals, added to the compensation which had been given to th 

families of those who were injured by the late accident, would be about £2000 





He was not aware that he had any further observations to offer, and would 
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d With reference to the demand for gas, he might say | 
that in Bombay there was a large number of Parsees who were fire worship- | 





BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Bush Lane, in the City of London, on Tuesday, the 26th ult,— 


| Henry PowNatt, Esq., in the chair. 


Sir Jamsetjee informed him that, in his | 


Balance-Sheet, to December 31, 1863. 


Revenue Account, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1863. 





| t 
dividend. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. Clarke) read the directors report, as follows :— 


The directors have great pleasure in reporting to the shareholders a considerab\° 
improvement in the operations of the company during the half year. On reference 
to the accounts, it will be seen that the public and private rental has increased from 
£7051. 15s. 3d. to £8968. 13s. 9d., with an extra expenditure in coals of only 
£184. 7s, 4d. ; 

The whole of the preference capital has been taken up by the shareholders. 

The directors regret to announce that, through the falling of one of the walls of the 
coal-store, several persons have been killed and injured, and considerable damage 





done. Your directors at once instructed their manager, Mr. Hunter Jones, to make 
such arrangements for the relief of the injured persons as might, under the circuin- | 








stances be proper; and the directors have reason to believe that everything has been | | 


done to mitigate this unfortunate accident. 
been interrupted by this occurrence. 

The balance-sheet for the half year, to the 3lst of D ber last, and app 
this report, shows the financial position of the company. The profits for the half | 
year are £2549. 5s. 2d., which, together with £906. 1s. 3d., the unappropriated profit | 
of the preceding half year, makes the available balance £3455. 6s. 5d. Out of this 
sum; the direetors recommend the declaration ofa dividend on the preference capital 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, from the date at which the several calls were 
made, amounting to £404. lés. 5d., and a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on the amount paid up on the ordinary capital, amounting to £1972. 17s., 
both free of income-tax ; the balance of £1077. 13s. to be carried forward to the profit 
of the succeeding half year. 


The supply of gas has not in any way | 
| 














Cr. 
By Concession. . « 0 5 © © «© ea ’ 00 
Investment. . 1 6 » cs 0 0 # £71,156 16 3 
R. and J. Rankin (unsettled account), . ,952 4 0 
ees 6 os st ee 3,189 2 2 
75,298 2 5 
Preliminary expenses, including interest paid to share- 
holders, from August, 1860, to December, 1862 . . 16,914 17 3 
Office furniture and fixtures . . . . . +... -s 232 6 0 
Amounts due to the company for fittings, gas-rental, pro- 
ducts, emp@oundries . . . 1. . + © + «© »~ « SWI 8 
Stock of fittings, products, coal, and other materials at 
oa ae eee ae 
Gootyttings, tub & " £1,596 9 9 
ittings, tubings, retorts, &c. ° ’ ‘ 
ces. tt ae 
——— 7,000 4 8 
Cash atbankers . . . . 2. «© © © «© « 941 11 10 
° £125,500 18 1 
Cr. 
By Gas supplied to public and private lights for the half year 
ending December3l1 . . . « «© © «© + « « « £6,968 13 9 


Meter-reptal . -. . . 5 ss 's 
Coke, breeze, tar, and profit on fittings , 


5 
2,206 19 11 
Gain onexchange . . .. + 0 © e 50 9 3 


£11,274 10 4 i 
herefore at once move the adoption of the report, and the declaration of 


Mr. Crot seconded the motion, which, after some conversation and ex- 
planations from the chairman, was put and agreed to; the rate of dividend 
on the ordinary shares, however, being, on the suggestion of Mr. Nicholson, 
increased to 5 per cent. ’ 

A vote of thanks to the directors terminated the proceedings. 





Dr. J. NortHcoTe VINEN’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity OF THE GAs SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsuMERS Com- 


PANY :— 
1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week o Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles. 
April@s . . . 4... WO. . 12°63 . . 18°21 
12°35 . . 11°74 . . 13°06 


io Ma 6 6. ke . 

The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 5°50 per cent.; carbonic acid 
averaged 2°0 per cent. There was no evidence of sulphuretted hydrogen; 
ammonia was present at every examination. The maximum pressure was 
23/10ths, the minimum 6/10ths. 

British AssociaTion or GAs ManaGers.—The first general meeting of 
the members of this association will be held at the Mechanics Hall, David 
Street, Manchester, on Wednesday, May 11th, at noon, when the regulations 
adopted by the provisional committee will be submitted to the meeting for 
consideration ; the election of office-bearers and committee for the ensuing 
year will be made ; and such other business transacted as the meeting may 
consider necessary. Papers by Dr. Letheby, Mr. E. Goddard,and Mr. Hislop 
are announced to be read ; and others are stated to be in course of prepara- 
tion, to be read if time will allow. 5 

Tue Gas-Merer Company, Lumtrep—This company held its usual 
half-yearly meeting of shareholders on Thursday, the 28th ult., at the 
Works, Kingsland fload—A. Angus Croll, Esq., in the chair. The report 
having been read, adverting to an increase of business, and consequent 
enlargement of premises, a resolution was adopted, declaring a dividend 
for the 6 months ending the 3ist December last, at and after the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum. A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors 





ded to | | 


| 





terminated the proceedings. 
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GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting was held at the London Tavern on Friday 
evening, April 29—Tuomas Dak1n, Esq., alderman, in the chair. 

The Secreray (Mr. Massey) read the advertisement convening the 
meeting, and the following report and statement of accounts were 
presented :— 


The directors beg to submit for your consideration the manufacturing and distri- | 
bution accounts for the year ending the 3lst of December last, which have been | 


examined and certified by public accountants appointed by the board. On reference 
thereto, it will be seen that, after paying all working and manufacturing charges, 
repairs, and maintenance of works, there remains an available balance of £15,367. 
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| 


| to be carried to the credit of the next half year. 


[May 3, 1864. 


10s. 3d.; out of which the directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per}! 
cent. for the half year ending Christmas last, together with a further 2} per cent. on 
account of arrears on previous years. 

These payments will absorb the sum of £13,395, leaving a balance of £1972. 10s. 3d. 
The dividends will be payable on 
and after the 6th day of May next. 

The increase in the revenue for the past twelve months, as compared with the pre- |‘ 


| vious year, amounts to £1144. 13s. 5d. 


The works and plant are in a thorough state of repair and efficiency; the supply | | 
of gas during the year has been ample, whilst the quality and illuminating power 
have been satisfactory. 

Three of your directors (Messrs. Wyld, M.P., Bradbury, and Rowe) retire by || 
rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 


Showing the Actual State and Condition of the Concerns of the Great Central Gas Consumers Company, for the Year 
ended the 31st Day of December, 1863. 





Statute or Authority under which raised. 


I. Caprrau.—State of the Account at the End of the above Twelve Months. 





Total 
paid up. 


Amount 
per Share. 


Number 
of Shares. 


Paid up 


per Share. Total Capital. 





Borrowed moneys . . . 
Profits capitalized , . 





18,540 £10 All. £185,400 £185,400 0 0 





Amount. 


£66,000 


Rate per Cent. 





66,000 0 0 
None. 











£251,400 0 0 





II, REvVENvE.—Account during the above Twelve Months. 


Balances brought forward— 
Reserve-fund. . , 
Revenue account , 
Dividend ditto , 

£28,338 

Sale of gas— 

Common gas, at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet £66,174 
Public lighting and under contracts. 6,866 7 

_— - 73,040 7 

Dittoofold materials . .....e.-cce "63 3 

Ditto of residual products— 

Cokeand breeze ..... 
‘Tar and ammoniacal liquid , . 


. £14,837 18 10 

4,503 17 6 
————— 19,861 
84 


ee 


- £120,867 11 4 
- 118,895 1 1 


£1,972 10 3 


Totalincome . ... . eevee 
Dittoexpenditure,. . .. ev * 


Balance to revenue next account . . . . .« 2 «© 


EXPENDITURE. 
Management— 
Directors allowances. . . . « « 
Salary of secretary and clerks 
Collectors commission and pay . . 
Rent, rates, and taxes of offices . 
General charges, including stationery 
and printing ..... 
Payment toauditors .... 


£2,000 0 
1,493 13 
832 10 
$92 12 


1,373 12 
65 18 


6 
en See 5 


Manufacture of gas— 

Coals, including carriage, dues, &c. 

Purifying materials .... . 

Supervision andlabour. . . 

Stores, tools, and implements 

Ordinary repair, and maintenance 
CG 6 Cue 8 

Rents, rates, and taxes of manufac- 
me Ahe } ss @ eo 


£31,454 
937 
9,819 
898 
2,278 
1,604 
46,991 19 

Distribution, including service-mains, pipes, &e.— 
Ordinary repair and maintenance . £6,671 2 


Meters— 
Restoring and replacing . .. . 875 11 


9 
9 


Interest paid from profits, on £66,000 bor- 

rowed capital, at 5 percent. . ... 
fs a ke eg ee 
Wood Street fire—third instalment . . 
Aapirebereaware. . . 3 » + 08 
Reserve-fund for contingency, wear and t 

or other purposes. . . . .. » 


£3,300 
765 
4,750 
1,035 


15,923 
42,275 


0 


0 
Balance for shareholders profit. . . . 0 2 


Total expenditure. . . . £118,895 1 1 


III. Divipenps.—A ccount of all Dividends actually Paid in the above Twelve Months. 


Balance for shareholders profitasabove . . « « »« e « £42,275 


2,275 0 2 


£42,275 0 2 





Dividends declared April and October, . 
Balance to next half year’s account ... 


. £28,880 
13,395 


£42,275 


We have examined the above accounts, and certify them to be correct. 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I have very little to say to you this evening. 
Fortunately, the report and accounts are very satisfactory indeed, so that 
it is not at all necessary that I should detain you with any observations of 
my own. In truth, I was saying, before I came into the room, that I 
should find some difficulty in finding a topic upon which to address you. 
I have merely to point to the report and to the figures of the accounts, and 
to say that the dividend is at the rate of 15 per cent., which is, I think, 
the best commentary upon the success of the company. We have had 
times when it was necessary to offer explanations and to ask your forbear- 
ance, and to give justifications of what appeared to be unsuccessful efforts. 
Happily, that state of things is at an end, and we have now nothing to do 


Tuomas Dakin, Chairman. 
R. M. Massey, Secretary. 


| to Mr. Hills. We admit this, but then we contend that he has received a very 


but to go on in the even tenor of our ways, which I assure youis as gra- | 


tifying to your directors asI am sure it must be to you. You will see by 
the figures which have been laid before you that the capital account is 
unaltered, comparing the figures of the last year with those of the year 
1862. The only variations in the revenue account are on the side of ad- 
vantage. The revenue for the year 1863, as compared with the previous 


year, shows an excess of £1143. 13s, 5d. And not only have you this gra- | 


tifying fact, but, if you look at the cost of coals, you will find that, though 
so much additional revenue has been earned, the charge under this head is 


less by £1178, and that the manufacturing charges are less by £614; so | 


that, while we have had gratifying excess of revenue, we have equally 

ifying reduction in the cost of earning it; and thus we have an im- 
provement at both ends of the account. The only other item in this 
account to which it is at all necessary to refer is one which is usually chal- 
lenged by the shareholders, and very justly so, too—I allude to the item of 
“Law charges.” We have had in our day enough law to last us for the whole 


| of our constitutional life, and we are not at ali desirous to embark in it with- | 


out the clearest need. The sum of £765 which is charged in these accounts 
under that head was incurred, as I think I mentioned at the last meeting, 
in defending ourselves from what we considered was an unjust claim on 
the part of an inventor, who has certainly rendered great service to gas 
companies by his improvement in the method of purifying gas—I allude 


large revenue for some years from his patent process, and that he had in 
fact enjoyed all that reward which the policy of the law gives to successful 
inventors. We thought, therefore, that he had no claim for the prolonga- 
tion of his patent, for the benefit of using which we had been paying a 
large sum of money. We opposed his application before the Privy Council— 
a very expensive tribunal, requiring the highest talent which we could 
enlist in our service. We employed Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Bovill, believ- 
ing that we had a very important duty to perform in protecting the 
interests of the shareholders, and the expenses incurred amounted to £765. 
Our opposition was successful, and the result is, that we have effected a 
saving of £400 a yeur in our manufacturing charges. The other item in 
which there is a variation in our accounts, is that of rates and taxes of 
manufactory. It compares unfavourably with that of the previous year, 
the amount in 1862 being £1002. 7s. 9d., and in 1863, £1604, 2s. 9d., an in- 
crease of upwards of £600, I donot know how it is, but the parochial 
mind of London is now possessed with a great desire to increase the rating 
of gas and water companies. Whether they have an impression that they 
pay us well, and that we are fair subjects of taxation, or what else it is, I 
do not know, but they certainly seek every opportunity to increase the 
amount at which we are assessed. If it were not for some successful 
appeals in a few instances, we should have to bear what we consider a very 
unfair share of these local burthens. We have done our best to obtain an 
equitable arrangement, but still the fact remains that there was a very 
large increase in the amount last year over that of the year before. 
Well, gentleman, the total result of our operations is, that we have a sum 
of £13,395 available for dividend, which will be sufficient to give you a divi- 
dend for the half year at the rate of 10 per cent., and a further payment at 
the rate of 5 per cent. on account of back dividends for the first half of 
1858, and leave a balance of £1972. 10s. 3d. to the next revenue account. 
We have, therefore, some further arrears to make up, and if we are equally 
successful in coming years as we have been in the past, we shall hope to be 
able, under the provisions of the Act of Parliament, to make up those arrears 
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to 10 per cent., so as to reward you for the forbearance and prudence exer- 
cised by you in less prosperous times. I do not think I have anything 
more to say, except to assure you that the works and plant are in a very 
satisfactory state and condition. We were down there last week, and were 
extremely pleased with the order and regularity and state of repair of the 
works. Everything seemed to be going on with clockwork regularity and 
precision. I think I may say that the supply of gas to the public 
is equally satisfactory, and therefore, like all good contracts, both parties 


























are mutually contented; and I hope this may long continue. I beg now to 
move—“ That the report and accounts be received and adopted, and that a 
dividend for the half year ending 31st December last, be now declared, at 
| the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, together with a payment of 2} per cent. 
|on account of arrears of previous years, and that the same be payable on 
and after the 16th of May next.” 

Alderman GAvrieL seconded the motion, which was put, and carried 
unanimously. : 

The retiring directors were re-elected. 

The Cuarrman: It will be recollected that at the last meeting some gen- 
tleman in the room alluded to a subject which the directors undertook at 
that time to consider and bring before you on this occasion; I allude to the 
question of offering some expression of regard and respect and some recog- 
nition of the services rendered by our late most esteemed friend, Mr. Charles 
Pearson. We have considered the matter, and we certainly feel that we 
cannot over-rate the services of that gentleman in the inception of this 


favour for some years. He incurred by that, at the time, some considerable 
odium and some little danger likewise, considering the official position 
which he held. But he was pleased to say that he considered the gas sup- 
ply of the City, when he undertook to look into it, was a monoply which was 
oppressive to the citizens at large, and that, as a public officer of the corpo- 
ration, he was but doing his duty in endeavouring to get rid of it. He as- 
sociated himself with some of the gentlemen now at this table, and you 
know the early struggles he had before he accomplished what he pro- 
pounded. He has now gone to his rest, and we have the most grateful 
recollection of his services. I am glad, personally, that the suggestion was 
made by the proprietors that we should in some way recognize those ser- 
vices. I speak without any communication with the excellent lady he has 
left behind him when I say, that I know nothing could be more gratifying 
to her than to find that the services of the husband of whom she was so 
proud are borne in kindly remembrance by his fellow-citizens. Looking 
to all the circumstances of the case, your directors feel that possibly a re- 
cognition of those services which were unbought and could not be bought, 
for they were prompted by a spirit of patriotism, would best take the shape 
of a vote by the shareholders to the widow of Mr. Pearson of the sum of 
| five hundred guineas. I throw this out as a suggestion for your considera- 
tion, and I shall be glad to hear whether you approve of it. 

Mr. H. P. SrepHENson: I presume the directors have taken legal advice 
as to whether it is within the province of the shareholders to pass such 
a vote. 

The Cuatrman: There is no doubt about it; it is a recognition of ser- 
vices rendered to the company. It can be no payment of such services, 
but a mark of esteem and regard to the persons bestowing them. 


made? 
The Ci1atrMAN: In the early part of the proceedings there was some 
such arrangement with the contractor, but we had nothing to do with that. 
Mr. Watson, after alluding to the services of Mr. Pearson, and the 
benefits which the citizens of London had derived from his labours, moved a 
formal vote in accordance with the suggestions of the chairman. 


unanimously. 
Mr. FRANKLIN inquired what further arrears of dividend the shareholders 


were entitled to receive. 


cent. for 1859, 4 per cent. for 1860, and 4 per cent. for 1861. 

On the motion of Mr. Epwarps, seconded by Mr. Norton, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors was very cordially adopted. 

The CuairMan said the directors were much indebted to the proprietors 


deserve. And with reference to an observation which bad beeu made by a 
gentleman in the room, he would only add that the directors fully recognized 
the value of the services of their officers, to whom, indeed, the company owed 
much of thesuccess of the undertaking; and as the proprietors left the matter 
in the hands of the board, they took care to manifest from time to time their 





who contributed to their prosperity should share some of its advantages. 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY: 


| this company, was performed by the chairman of the company, Erasmus 
Wison, F.R.S., in the presence of the directors and officers of the com- 
pany, the contractors, their friends, and the workmen employed on the 
tank. 

After the Cuarrman had laid the first brick, he addressed the workmen 


rate an important, and I may say a great work. We evince our interest 
in this undertaking by our presence, by our union in the one desire that 
the work may be successful. You, my friends, are interested in the work, 
for it is the labour of your hands. Our worthy and respected contractor 
1s interested in the work, for with him success is a point of honour. The 
directors are interested in the work, for it enables them to fulfil a duty to 
| the public, and serves to ensure the success of the company. It is impossible 
| to begin any new undertaking without reflecting on its consequences; how 
it may progress, how it will succeed. With regard to the success of this 
work we can have no doubt, since it is in the hands of so capable a con- 
tractor and staff, and in the willing hands of their workers; nevertheless, we 
give to the beginning our blessings, and our best wishes will accompany every 
stage of its progress. It is customary that undertakings of some magnitude 
should be opened with some ceremony. The beginning of a railway is 
inaugurated by lifting the first sod; the commencement of a building b 

laying the first stone; the first stay of the newly-built ship to balance feself 
upon the bosom of the waters by the breaking on her bows of a bottle of 
good wine; so we are met to-day to perform the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of a huge vessel, that covers a quarter of an acre of ground, and that 





| is to contain, when completed, about 800,000 cubic feet of gas. This cere- 
| mony reminds me of an incident that happened many years ago in one of 


company, and in his constant, and uniform, and talented exertions in its | 
| day; this year she completes her first apprenticeship of 7 years to the bat- 


Mr. Epmiston seconded the motion, which was put, and carried | 
| fer Mr. Rutter being the other arbitrator in this case, as he is a highly honourable 


| yonder hill (a monument of science and art) stands the Crystal Palace, 





| lighting in Winchester, the following preliminary steps should be taken :— 
for this mark of their confidence, which it would be their constant effort to | The commissioners should ascertain the gross number of public lamps, the 


ppreciation of the same. The company were fortunate in possessing good 
Officers, and it was only right that, as the proprietors were benefited, those | 


| The company also limit the expenses they would have to pay on account of 


On Thursday, the 14th ult.—the Princess Beatrice’s birthday—the cere- | 
mony of laying the first brick of a monster gasholder-tank, at the works of | 


present as follows: My friends, we have met together to-day to inaugu- | 


A Provrietor: Did not Mr. Pearson receive a royalty upon the gas | engineer. 
| to appoint an arbitrator on each side. I have acted in this capacity both with Mr, 


The CHarrMAN said there was an additional 2 per cent. for 1858, 5 per | terms and conditions of gas supply for public lighting, and requiring the award to 


our London squares, where stands a monument of the great orator 
and politican, Pitt. A gentleman passing along the street saw a deep exca- 
vation, like that in which we at present stand, and, peering over the edge, 
exclaimed to a workman at the bottom of the hole, “ What are you doing 
there, my friend? Are you sinking a well?” “No,” said the workman, 
who was one of our brothers of ould Ireland, “we are not sinking a well, 
but we are raising a Pitt.” Now, the deep hole in which we at present 
stand reminds me of that anecdote, and that out of this deep excavation a 
beautiful monument is about to arise. We are planting the seed; soon a 
magnificent growth will tower up towards the skies. If Iam not keeping 
you too long I should like to say another word. I should like to call your 
attention to the objects around us and their teachings. There, on yonder 
bank, runs the railroad, an example of inan’s mastery over fire and water. 
By the side of the railroad we sce the faint lines of the telegraph; that}, 
shows us man’s command over electricity—the material of lightning. On 


looking like a garden temple devoted to Progress. At the foot of that 
glittering pile we are going presently to examine one of the great works of 
the Messrs. Aird, the pneumatic despatch air-tube; while here we are 
exerting ourselves to illustrate the victory of man over light, fire, water, 
air, and electricity—the willing and obedient handmaidens of man. Friends 
—I will detain you no longer, but I ask you to join with me in three cheers 
for the success of our gasholder and its tank; and now I want three cheers 
for our excellent friends, Messrs. Aird; and now I ask you for three cheers 
—louder if possible than all—for the Princess Beatrice. This is her birth- 


tle of life, and in honour of our Queen’s youngest daughter we propose to 
name our new gasholder the Princess Beatrice. 

It need hardly be said the three cheers were loudly given. 

The workmen of the contractors and company, to the number of 136, 
were afterwards served with refreshments, and the directors dined with the 
contractors and their friends at the Crystal Palace. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING AT WINCHESTER. 

A Special Meeting of the Winchester Pavement Commission was held on 
Monday, the 25th ult., to consider a letter from Mr. Stark, lessee of the 
gas-works—the Mayor (Thos. Waters, Esq.,) in the chair. 

Letters were read from Mr. Stark, and from Mr. R. Simonds, clerk to the 
gas company ; there were also letters from Mr. Hughes and Mr. Sharp, gas 
engineers. 

Mr. Hughes’s letter was as follows :— 

14, Park Street, Westminster, April 4. 

Sir,—I perceive from the public prints that the Winchester Gas Company object 
to my appointment as sole arbitrator with reference to the public lighting, and pro- 
pose the names of three engineers. 

It is natural that any gas company should object to me, because, at this moment, 
T am acting for many of the principal corporate bodies in the kingdom with reference 
to this very question of gas lighting. For instance, I am acting for the towns of 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Wokingham, Bolton, and many others where the 
gas company are more or less resisting any changes of system in public lighting. 
Thus, for the same reason that the gas company object to me, I think the Winches- 
ter Pavement Board should object to a referee who is exclusively a gas company’s 





The only reasonable mode seems to be that which is indeed the common practice, 


Hawksley and Mr. Rutter, and should be happy to do so in your case. The arbitra- 
tors should be directed, before proceeding to a reference, to appoint an umpire, to 
whom any dispute arising between them should be finally referred. It does not 
necessarily follow that the umpire should be called on, because the arbitrators, if 
so disposed, can make their own award. For instance, Mr. Rutter and myself, in 
the case of Worthing, settled the whole matter on a single meeting, without calling 
in an umpire. I believe the award gave satisfaction to both parties. I should pre- 


man, and would not try to incur expenses. The order of reference should be on the 
same terms addressed to Mr. Rutter and myself, directing us to settle the whole 


be made within 3 months from the date of the reference.—I am, &c., 
SamMvEL HvucGues. 


Mr. Sharpe’s letter suggested that, in order to ascertain the cost of public 


consumption per hour, the number of nights the lamps were lighted, the 
time they were lighted and extinguished, at whose costs the lamp-posts, &c., 
were supplied and kept in order, and that then a comparison with a town 
similar in size and circumstances should be made. 

The CLERK also read an extract from the JourNAL or Gas LIGHTING, 
showing the amount of Mr. Hughes’s bills for arbitration, &c., at Reading. 

Dr. F. Crawrorp inquired what the company now proposed to do? 

The CLERK said the company gave the board the names of three gas 
engineers to choose from—viz., Mr. Sharp, Mr. Hawksley, and Mr. Rutter, 
but they declined to accept Mr. Hughes as the commissioners nominee. 


the arbitration to £25. 

Mr. BuppEN thought it was unwise for the company to object to the 
ogc nominating an arbitrator, and then to appoint one them- 
selves, 

Dr. F. Crawrorp said the company gave the board the choice of three 
gentlemen, whereas the commissioners the other day chose one person only, 
and thus gave no choice at all. 

Mr. BuppeEN did not know what Mr. Hughes did at Reading, but if he 
thought that his charges would be on such a costly scale he should certainly 
object to employing him. 

r. F. CrawForp thought it would be better to have one arbitrator only 
between the board and the gas company, and therefore to choose one in 
whom both had confidenee. 

The CLERK said that Mr. Rutter was the nominee of Mr. Hughes. 

Dr. F. Crawrorp said that they should be rather shy of employing Mr. 
Hughes after the caution in the paper. ; 

The CHAIRMAN thought the caution a wise one. Mr. Hughes evidently 
wanted to have a finger in the fire. : 

The CLERK said it was stated Mr. Hughes’s charges at Reading, of which 
town he had made no mention in his letter, were over £300, and they 
expected another bill from him. 

r. BuppEN said he thought Mr. Sharp did not stand in an independent 
position as a gas engineer. He would not say Mr. Sharp’s mind was biased 
in favour of gas companies, but it was more than likely to be so. 

Dr. F. Crawrorp could not suppose that Mr. Sharpe would be biased 
against the interests of the Winchester people. 

Mr. BuppEN: Nor against the gas company. Of course no one doubted 
Mr. Sharp’s competence and intelligence. 

The CLERK observed that 12 years ago Mr. Sharp advised the board on 
the now nearly closed gas contract. 
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Dr. F. CRawrorp was anxious to accommodate the matter to meet the | Dr. F. Crawrorp: That would double the expense, and might involve 
wishes of both parties. Did the meeting prefer Mr. Hawksley, who was an | the calling in of a third party as umpire. He would add to his proposition 
eminent man, or Mr. Rutter? He would propose that Mr. Sharp be selected, _ that the commissioners expenses be limited to £25. 


as being agreeable to themselves and to the company. Of course it was open F : are wre ‘ 
to sa ny two arbitrators if they desired it, but one would be sufii- This was agreed to, as was also the motion for the employment of Mr. 








cient, and would keep down the expenses harp. 

Mr KELSEY ean the motion. 1 Mr. BuppEN suggested whether, by having a meter attached to one or 
Mr. BuppeEN inquired as to the limit of the charges. The company had | Wo lamps, they might not obtain some idea of the cost per lamp nightly. 
limited theirs to £25. Mr. E. Russ said he understood the company were agreeable to light the 
Mr. Gapp was in favour of an arbitrator on each side. lamps at 5s. per 1000 feet. 

Advertisements. 





NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 
QavUEEN’S DOCK, HULL, 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 
Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 


References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 





NEARLY NEW GASHOLDER FOR SALE, 
60 FEET DIAMETER and 16 FEET DEEP. 





C. ann W. WALKER 


Are about taking down a nearly new Gasholder of the above size to make room for a larger Telescope Gasholder of Five times 
its capacity, which they are making for Erection on the same Works. The Gasholder has a Guide Framing of Six substantial 
Cast-Iron Tripods, with Wrought-Iron Guide-Bars, 3 inches diameter. The sole reason for its removal is the unprecedented 
rapid increase in the consumption of Gas, and the very limited space of the Gas-Works. 


C, and W. Wa xer will RE-ERECT the GASHOLDER wherever required, PERFECTLY SOUND and GOOD asa 
NEW HOLDER. 





The Gasholder can be inspected, being now at work for a very short period. 









LONDON OFFICE: LITTLE SUTTON STREET, E.C. 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL-—LONDON BRANCH. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 


Gas Engineers, and Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 


EDINBURCH, 


Beg to intimate to their numerous Customers and the Public, that the LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY 
COMPANY having taken possession of their Premises in NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, they have Removed to 


2, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 


Where their Business will be carried on, in all its branches, as formerly. 





STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES, BRACKETS, ETC., 
and every description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever ts 
intended for insertion, must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer ; not ily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
Faith. 

Hyprocarson.—Mr. G. W. Stevenson's evidence on the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Bill, as to the time in which a bed of seven retorts may 
be drawn and charged, is correctly given in our report, and any inquiries on 
the subject had better be addressed to him direct at Halifax. 

A Gas Coxsumer.—The Bolton Gas-Works do not belong to the corporation 
but to the Bolton Gas Company, who have several times refused offers made 
to them by the corporation for their purchase, 

A Gas Consumer or Dover.—We have refrained from noticing Mr. 
Anderson's evidence on the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Bill, for 
Sear of prejudicing the gas cumpany in their negotiations with the Local 
Board for a renewal of the street-lamp contract ; but the subject shall have 
attention when the proper time arrives for noticing it. 
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Motes upon Passtng Events, 


Tue question of Government workshops has lately been the| 
subject of Parliamentary discussion, and is likely to be dis- 
cussed again. Major O’Reilly is another striking instance of 
the advantages of constitutional Government—returned to the 
House of Commons on what may be called the Irish Rebel 
interest, for no other apparent reason than that he had com- 
manded the Irish Legion during its short career in the Pope’s 
service—has finally settled down into a working M.P., de- 
voting himself to the speciality of military mismanagement, 
with a degree of pains and knowledge of details most useful to 
the country and most worrying to the Marquis of Hartington. 
Major O'Reilly, it is quite evident, will not be shut off by 
generalities, or satisfied with those cut-and-dried answers which 
clever obscure officials prepare for the use of heads of depart- 
ments. As to Government workshops, it is impossible to lay 
down any fixed principle as to their merit or demerit. The; 
objections to the Government of this country becoming a’ 
manufacturer are obvious. A Government manufacture is 
never commenced with the economy of a private establishment. | 
There is always a mixture of lavish expenditure and cheese- 
paring economy. The capital sunk on plant depends on the 
temper of the House of Commons, of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and of my Lords of the Treasury. We see the same 
sort of thing in manufacturing companies. Perhaps a factory 
and offices of needless architectural magnificence have been 
erected: an extra ten thousand pounds is required for some ma- 
chinery not originally contemplated, but of the greatest possible 
value to make the whole undertaking remunerative. But the 
whole affair will often stand still if an application for money to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the shareholders is con- 
sidered inopportune. But when machinery has once been pro- 
vided, and a staff engaged, both must be used as long as pos- 
sible, although the one be out of date and the other past useful 
work. A private manufacturer does not hesitate, under the 
pressure of competition, to clear out and replace machinery, if 
only a few years old, should something better be invented; 
and he is daily engaged in weeding and perfecting his staff. 
But what reams of reports must be written before a worn-out 
Government steam-engine can be replaced; and as to the staff, 
the patronage that appoints them supports them in place as 
long as their inefficiency does not amount to average stupidity. 
Government manufactures not being checked by the necessity 
of producing a profit, have a natural tendency to work waste- 
fully. They are like the London General Omnibus Company, 
which buys its horses and harness much dearer, and wears 
them out much sooner, than a private cab proprietor, who has 
a direct personal interest in making the best bargains in the 











original purchases, and getting as much work as possible out of 
the animals and leather. 

Then again Government manufactures have a constant ten- 
dency to increase and enlarge their operations. Increase of| 
work means increase of patronage and importance to the) 
existing heads of departments. Government manufactures 
have a tendency to produce what is not wanted, because they 
must be doing something ; and they to adhere to old forms 
and uld patterns—in fact, follow in the original grooves. All 
old manufactures have this tendency. It would be easy to 
cite instances of private establishments, once of great eminence, 
which became completely worn out, and were only revived by 
the infusion of young blood. It is well known that Boulton 
and Watts’s factory outlived its ancient claims to reputation. 
At length the old works were cleared away and a new firm 
formed under the old name. But after allowing all this there 
is a good deal to be said on the other side. 

There are some manufactures in which the demand is so 
irregular that no private firm will embark the capital required 
to produce the best article. Take small arms, for instance. 
Under the old system, the Government contracted with a cer- 
tain number of firms in Birmingham, who again sub-contracted 
for the different parts of the old muskets with garret masters. 





The final produce, after passing the review of Government 
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inspectors, was delivered to the army and to the War Office 
stores. The disadvantage of this system became most ob- 
vious when the example of other great powers forced on us 
the use of smali arms, the essential feature of which was that 
they should be made by machinery, so that all the parts should 
be exactly of the same size and able to fit ; so that, if a dozen 
muskets were pulled to pieces and mixed promiscuously, any 
armourer could rapidly reconstruct the same number. No 
private individual would have sunk the large sum required for 
producing Enfield rifles by tens of thousands without a con- 
traet, which would have amounted to monopoly for the time of 
its duration. In fact, without the Enfield factory, we could 
not have armed our army during the Crimean war. At the 
head of that factory, we have the advantage of a very clever 
‘man who is untampered by military prejudices, and the result 
up to the present time has been a decided success—-our army 
has been as well armed as any in the world. 





|The Enfield was the best military rifle; but now very compe- 
| tent authorities, including the Chief Inspector cf Musketry, 
jare of opinion that Whitworth’s is a better weapon; and, since 
the Danish war, the Prussian needle-gun has done such execu- 
tion, that a powerful military opinion is rising up in favour of 
a breech-loader for all our infantry. The* Government will 


produce Whitworth’s or needle-guns, or in shutting up the 
'factory, and going to private firms for whatever new weapon 
‘may be selected. At present, the Prussian arm is said to be 
as superior to the Enfield on the most critical occasions as the 
| Enfield was to the old Brown Bess at Inkermann. 

| The army clothing establishments present another evenly 
balanced case. Under the old system the colonels, who made 
‘their pay out of the clothing, were supposed to look after the 
‘quality of the article supplied. But it was found that, on the 
| average, the partnership between the colonels and the tailors 
|did not answer the nation’s purpose. The difficulty of checking 
‘contractors in times of haste and pressure drove the War De- 
‘partment into manufacturing for themselves. Hence slop- 
isellers would risk something when ill-paid inspectors were to 
' decide on the value of clothing which perhaps had to be sent 
jthousands of miles abroad, and not to be used for many 
;months after delivery. The success or failure of Government 
‘tailors and shoemakers can only be tested by actual inquiry, 
first into the quantity of goods supplied, and next into the cost. 
Government manufacture has one obvious disadvantage. A 
|commanding officer would not, we suspect, be looked on very 
favourably at head quarters if he often complained, however. 
justly, of inferior cloth, ill-fitting tunics, and shoes that 
pinched. In these questions the volunteer element will 
eventually be found useful in tie House of Commons. An 
M.P. volunteer officer will not allow himself to be snuffed out 
| when discussing military equipments by the overbearing 
‘authority of some colonel of the school which looks still on 
‘the Peninsula outfit as perfect. The volunteer officer may 
| know little about the art of war, but he knows more than 


fitting shoes. 

| The largest question of all, in reference to Government 
‘manufactures, arises in our dockyards; and it becomes still 
more worthy of examination since the accession to power, as 
adviser-in-chief to the inaccessible Duke of Somerset, of the 
‘clever, ambitious, and jealous Mr. Reed. Unless some bridle 
is put on the Admiralty, the country will be loaded with a 


in these factories, in order to earn interest on capital, we shall 
have new ships from the Admiralty plans continually on the 
stocks. It is necessary that the Admiralty should have the 


armour-plated ships is still in its infancy, it is obviously for 
the advantage of the nation that we should have the use of all 
the iron ship-building talent of the nation. The story of the 
London and North-Western Railway should be read by our 
Admiralty reformers. The original theory of Mr. Locke and 
Mr. Stephenson was, that railways should repair, not build, 
locomotives. Mr. M‘Connell, as locomotive engineer, had 
influence enough to make the companies manufacturers. It 
is a curious fact that while the dividends of the company 
steadily declined, the locomotive engineer was able, when 
found too expensive for the company, to retire with a princely 
fortune. 











But already there are difficulties looming in the distance. | 


| ject, was subsequently ordered, but either it has not been 
| made, or, at all events, it has not been printed. 


| have some difficulty in either altering the Enfield machinery to | 


many guardsmen the value of convenient clothes and well- | 


I : b . | limits defined by the Metropolis Gas Act. 
series of factories filled with the most costly machinery ; and | 1 


4 ; . ve the | method now known, or that may hereafter be practised; and 
means .of executing repairs; but as the art of building | 





Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Mr. Moor, the new Member .of. Parliament for Brighton, has 
given notice of his intention to move in the House of Com- 
mons; on the 20th inst., for a return or statement of every 
gas company established by Act of Parliament in the United 
Kingdom, stating the several Acts of Parliament under which 
established, the rates per 1000 cubic feet at which each com- 
pany or corporation have supplied gas in the year 1850, and 
in each subsequent year down to, and inclusive of, the year 
1863, and the average price of the coals used by the company 
in each year for the same period ; also stating the amount of 
fixed capital invested by each gas company, and the rate per) 
cent. of dividend to the shareholders or proprietors on their 
shares in each year during the above period (in continuation | 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 399, of Session 1850). | 

The return ‘of 1850, it may be remembered, was made on| 
the motion of the late Mr. Hume. A return in another form| 
was made in 1857 on the motion of the late Mr. Brotherton; | 
and we believe that another retarn, relating to the same sub- 





It may be} 
assumed that Mr. Moor’s motion will be granted without 
opposition, and in making the desired returns all gas com- 
panies should bear in mind, with regard to capital, that it is 
not the share capital only that is to be specified, but all the 
fixed capital invested in the works, including money borrowed 
on debenture or on loan, and vested profits. Unless the 
returns comprise in each case the capital of every description | 
invested in the works, the comparisons which may hereafter| 
be made between the returns of various companies would be 
fallacious. 

The Pheenix Gas Company’s Bill has passed through the 
House of Lords, after having undergone several amendments 
in committee, and it has been read a first time in the Com- 
mons. The Bill, as it at present stands, is an amendment of 
the company’s original Act of 1824; subject to the general 
provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860 in all parts of 
their. district which come within the scope of that Act. The 
Bill provides that; in addition to the present paid-up share 
capital of £540,000, divided into 9000 shares of £60 each, there 
shall be raised the sum of £360,000, in 18,000 new shares of 
£20 each, the dividend on which is limited to 74 per cent. 
Power is also given to the company to borrow £200,000, and 
power is further given to the company to capitalize the sum 
of £144,000; which has been expended on the works out of 
profits, either by the creation of new shares or by bonds of £16 
per share, the interest on which is limited to 5 per cent., to 
be issued rateably to theoldshareholders. Theconsent of at least 
three-fifths of the shareholders at a general meeting convened 
for the special purpose, is to be obtained ‘previously to the 
capitalization of the profits. With the consent of the same 
proportion of shareholders, also specially convened for the pur- 
pose, the existing shares of £60 each may be divided into 
smaller shares of not less than £10, provided that each share 
is an aliquot part of £60. The company are also empowered 
by the bill to purchase, under the ‘‘ Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act,” about 4 acres of land adjoining their Vauxhall 
station, for the purpose of erecting gas-works to provide for 
the immensely increasing demand for gas in the neighbour- 
hood. The gas is not to be supplied compulsorily beyond the: 
It is provided in 
the amended Bill, that not less than 10,000 square feet of the 
land to be purchased shall be set apart for fitting up apparatus 
for the purification of the gas according to the most approved 


on the complaint of the local authority or of twenty inhabitant 
householders of Lambeth, the Secretary of State may appoint 
a competent person to ascertain whether the mode of purifica- 
tion adopted be in accordance with the best known methods of 
purifying gas. A long clause has been introduced at the in- 
stance of the Metropolitan Board of Works, who opposed the 
Bill, for the protection of the sewers of the Metropolitan and 
other Boards, a copy of which clause was inserted in the last 
number of our Journat. The quorum of any general or 
special meeting of tae company is to be not less than ten share- 
holders whose shares amount altogether to at least £20,000 
fully paid up. At the request of the same number of share- 
holders similarly: qualified, an extraordinary meeting of the 
company is to bé convened. The right of voting remains as 
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the holder one vote, and so on in proportion. 


by one shareholder is not limited. 
time of the general meetings of the company remains as at 
present with the meeting; but the convenience of the share- 


payment of the dividends to April and October, which are the 
usual periods of the meetings of the other metropolitan gas com- 


/may be insolvent, or absent from the meetings of the directors 
for two months consecutively, without leave by the chairman, 
shall be disqualified. Evidence of the accuracy of the regis- 





| 
court. Strenuous efforts were made by the counsel who op- 


| posed the Bill, on behalf of the Vestry of Lambeth and of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, to prove a case of nuisance 
injurious to the public health against the company, so that they 
|might be compelled to erect the gas-works for manufacturing 
|the additional supply of gas now required at a distance from 
|the present works at Vauxhall; but the evidence adduced on 
|the part of the company fully established the fact that the 
| proximity of the gas-works is rather favourable than prejudi- 
cial to health, and that when the process of purification by 
oxide of iron is substituted for that by wet lime, which has 
been hitherto used, the offensive smell complained of will no 
longer exist. It had been proposed, at the suggestion of Lord 
Redesdale, to reduce the interest allowed on capitalized profits 
to 3 per cent.; but the committee pursued the same course which 
they had adopted with the Bill of the Independent Company, and 
allowed 5 per cent. Considering that, before the passing of 
the Metropolis Gas Act, there was no limitation to the interest 
paid on that portion of the capital of the Phcenix Company, it 
must be admitted that the amount of per centage allowed by 
the committee is not in excess of the fair claims of those who 
had invested the profits in the works. 

On referring to the copy of the Bill of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Company, as amended in committee, we 
| perceive our reporter was in error in stating that clauses were 
| passed providing that meters should be supplied gratuitously 
| when the consumption of gas exceeded 25,000 cubic feet per 
half year, and at a rental of 10 per cent. on the outlay when 
the half year’s consumption was less than that quantity. 
Clauses of this nature were amongst the manuscript clauses 
handed in by the promoters; but they do not appear to have 
been pressed, as no record of them is to,be found in the official 
minutes of evidence. An examination of the minutes of 
evidence satisfies us also that we were in error in stating that 
the corporation failed in their attempt to obtain power to light 
and extinguish the public lamps, the effect of the clause agreed 
to being to reserve to the corporation the right to light, 
extinguish, and repair them if they think fit, or to contract for 
it on lower terms than those offered by the company, who are, 
however, bound to perform this service for 13s. per lamp per 
annum. 

Mr. Samuel Hughes has given vent to his abuse of this 
Journat in an article occupying five columns of a publication 
under his control, in which he says he “ has long since ceased 
“* to treat the attacks which appear in the Journat or Gas 
“ Licgutine with anything but contemptuous silence.” There 
is such a rollicking disregard of consistency and logic, and so 
eager a repudiation of being slavishly bound to truth in his as- 
sertions, that if not a native of the sister isle, he must be 
closely akin to it. In unison with the Irish silence which 
gives utterance in five columns of print, he contends in the 
first place, that his double tap is a “regulating apparatus” for 
the supply of gas, and he afterwards becomes highly indignant 
because we stated that “regulators” or “regulating gover- 
‘“‘nors’’ are to be employed by the Nottingham Gas Company, 
from which category he excludes the double tap. If his double 
tap be, as he asserts, a regulating apparatus, he must be very 
fastidious in the use of words to object to its being called a re- 
gulator. Assuming—and it is a great assumption—that it does 
regulate the supply of gas to public lamps in an uniform de- 
gree, we are at a loss to conceive why he should pour out the 
vials of his wrath on the precis writer of the Bill, who has 
headed the clause intended to ensure uniformity of consumption, 
““Meters for public lamps, and regulation governors to be 
“attached to the public lamps.” So to describe the purport 








before; five £60 shares, or £300 stock paid up in full, giving | 
Proxies are to | 
be deposited at the office of the company 48 hours before any | 
meeting, and in future the number of proxies that may be held | 
The power of fixing the | 


holders points to an adjournment of the time and of the | 


| been treated in this Journat. 
panies. It isprovided by the 24th section, that any director who | 


tration of any meter, and of the quantity of gas registered since | 
the last payment, is to. be required in proof of debt in any law | 





of the clause he declares to be “‘ an impudent and unjustifiable 
** breach of faith with the committee, to be dealt with accord- 
“‘ ing to the rules of Parliament ;” and he denounces it as a 
violation of “‘the ordinary parliamentary rules of honesty and 
“fair dealing,” deserving of the severest censure. After 
venting his ire on the title given to the clause, Mr. Hughes 


| adduces the fact that we copied literally the printed words of 


the Bill, as amended by the committee, as a proof of the 
“mean and tricky manner” in which the whole subject has 
Such a proof of unfairness will 
not, we imagine, be generally considered conclusive by English 
readers. The earnestness with which he endeavours to show 
that the expression, ‘‘ regulation governors,”’ does not include 


| his double tap, indicates at once his consciousness that it does 


not deserve to be so called, and his zaiveté in admitting it. In 
point of fact, however, he is quite right. The words, “ regu- 
*« Jation governors,” do not include the double tap; but it is 
still more forcibly excluded by the expression, ‘‘ proper regu~- 


| “lating apparatus,” in the body of the clause. This is manifest, 


indeed, from the evidence of the witnesses against the Bill ; 
for the kind of regulating apparatus they recommended was a 
regulator that produces uniformity of light at various pressures, 


| and that is not professed to be accomplished by the double tap. 


When it was in evidence that burners which had been carefully 
adjusted by Mr. Hughes to produce uniform light varied in their 
consumption of gas from 1 foot to 6 feet an hour, it is not in 
the least probable that the committee could have intended the 
adoption of a regulating apparatus that produced such irregular 
registrations. The attempt to attain uniformity of consumption 
by means of a double tap adjustment with a pressure-gauge in 
the day-time is erroneous in theory, and it has been proved to 
be utterly fallacious in practice. 

A paragraph from the Berkshire Chronicle, inserted in another 
column, shows very clearly the public discontent in Reading 
at the present attempt to economize the gas supplied to the 
street-lamps. The evidence of Mr. Rogers in the committees 
of the House of Lords and House of Commons has excited 
much astonishment, for whilst every one in the borough is 
complaining of the wretched manner in which it is lighted, 
they find that it is represented in London to be most satisfac- 
torily illuminated. We are informed that, to enable the Local 
Board to bring down the average consumption in the public 
lamps to 3 feet each per hour, the supply in the outskirts of 
the town has been reduced to 2} feet at the maximum pres- 
sure ; that after midnight it does not exceed 1} foot per hour, 
and that it is sometimes reduced to | foot. Such a rushlight 
illamination as that cannot be efficient for police purposes, and 
it can afford but little protection or guidance to those who are 
obliged to be out at late hours of the night. The Local Board 
might almost as well carry their economy a degree further 
and put a stop to the expense of lighting and extinguishing 
the lamps. At the last meeting of the board, Mr. Hughes’s 
*‘little bill” for work done since Christmas was presented and 
paid. It was of very small dimensions, compared with those 
before presented, and amounted to only £14 for disbursements. 
No charge was made for his own services since that period, 
from which circumstance it may be inferred that he is sensible 
of the failure of his last attempts to adjust the double taps, 
and that his modesty will not permit him to make a charge 
for services that have proved useless. 

The evidence given by Mr. Henderson, the secretary of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, before the committee 
on the Birmingham and District Gas Consumers Bill, as pub- 
lished in the official reports, is exciting much attention, and 
may possibly be often referred to as an instance of a low price 
of gas accompanied with a fair dividend on the capital em- 
ployed. The printed notes of the parliamentary reporter, 
however, contain an important error which it is desirable to 
correct, in order to prevent an erroneous impression which 
might otherwise be made. The mistake consists in represent- 
ing the cost of gas in the gasholder to be ls. Id. per 1000 
cubic feet, instead of 1s. 11d., as really meant by Mr. Hen- 
derson. His experience we believe is, that the cost of pro- 
duction at Plymouth, without allowance for wear and tear, is 
ls. 8d. per 1000 feet; and that he estimates the wear and 
tare as equal to 3d. per 1000 feet. The leakage is equiva- 
lent to an additional charge of 5d., which raises the total cost 
to 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet, measured at the meters of the con- 
sumers. An additional 8d. per 1000 feet is sufficient to pay 
the maximum dividend allowed by the company’s Act, and 
as their reserve-fund is filled they have reduced the price 
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charged to their customers under the operation of the Gas- 


| 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet will leave no surplus profits, and they may 


|| ceedings of the Association, and noticing briefly the topics 
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Works Clauses Act. The reduction made by the company to 


require to draw on the reserve-fund to make up the maximum 
dividends ; therefore it is by no means certain that the price will 
not have to be raised. The Plymouth Gas Company are in a 
very advantageous and exceptional position with regard. to 
capital, the total amount raised being only £57,500, and of 
that sum a dividend of 10 per cent. is payable on not more 
than £25,000, the dividend on the remaining £32,500 being 
limited to 7} per cent., whilst the production of gas exceeds 
130 millions of cubic feet per annum. In other respects also 
the positon of the company is exceptionally favourable. The 
original works were purchased on advantageous terms from 
the United General Gas Company, the site of which was sold 
for £3000 tothe Plymouth Foundry Company; and the cost 
of the erection of the new works was paid in a great measure 
out of undivided profits during a period that the price charged 
for gas was 6s. per 1000 feet. The sum of £57,500 does | 
not, therefore, fairly represent the “fixed capital” invested | 
in the undertaking. The company seem also to be peculiarly 
favoured in the charges against them for rates and taxes; the | 
sum placed under those items (including rent) in a baiance- 
sheet now before us amounting only to £133, on a gas and | 
meter rental of £18,083. 


An ingenious method has been adopted of advertising the 
‘Gas Consumers Protection Office,” by making a charge of 
embezzlement at Bow Street Police Office against a discharged 
clerk, who was represented to have received money from nu- 
merous subscribers after he had been dismissed. Whether 
there were any foundation for the charge or not, it seemed a 
good opportunity for puffing the Protection Office into notice, 
and for holding forth to the public the great benefits to be con- 
ferred on gas consumers by placing themselves under its 
protecting wings. No names were mentioned; but we are in- 
formed that the ‘‘ competent gas engineer,” who it was said 
undertakes to inspect meters and detect frauds, is the ‘‘ cele- 
“brated gas engineer of London,” Mr. Flintoff, who, after 
having experienced the ingratitude of the gas consumers of the 
provincial towns which he had visited and enriched, has returned 
to the metropolis, in the hope that his valuable services will 
be here more lucratively appreciated. 





We have inserted in another part of our present number a 
report of the proceedings of the inaugural meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association of Gas Managers, which was held in Man- 
chester on the 11th inst. This movement has, so far, progressed 
very favourably. As many as 86 gentlemen interested in the 
manufacture of gas have joined the Association from all parts 
of the kingdom, and there were 40 present at the meeting. 
The morning was principally occupied with the consideration 
of the regulations for the government of the Association, which 
had been drawn up and adopted by the Provisional Committee, 
and they were agreed to with trifling amendments. The 
members afterwards dined together, and Mr. Hawksley made 
a speech recommending the course to be adopted in the pro- 


which he thought it would be advisable to avoid, particularly 
the discussion of matters of finance. At the meeting in the 
evening several papers were read on practical subjects, among 
which was a paper on Lenoir’s gas-power engine, and Dr. 
Letheoy delivered a lecture on the present state of the che- 
mistry of gas lighting. The proceedings were altogether of a 
gratifying character, and we trust that the work which has 
been so well begun will be continued with increasing interest, 
and prove the means of eliciting much valuable information on 
all subjects connected with gas lighting. 


A valuable paper by M. Pernolet, of Paris, ‘‘On the Means 
“‘ of Utilizing the Products of the Distillation of Coal, so as to 
** Reduce the Price of Coke; with Descriptions of Ovens, and 
“ of the best Processes used in Great Britain and on the Con- 
“‘tinent in the Manufacture of Coke,” was read at the last 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The ovens de- 
scribed are an improvement upon those of Messrs. Pauwels 
and Dubochet, to which we referred in the notice of Siemens’s 
vertical ovens in our issue of April 5; and, as we then stated, 
the system deserves attention in large works in places where 
coke commands a ready sale at good prices. 
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INVESTIGATIONS UPON COAL GAS. 
INFLUENCE OF MARSH GAS, ELAYL, AND TETRYLENE*, 
UPON THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 

By ALFrep G. ANDERSON, Esq. 

Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in Queen’s College, || 
Birmingham, &c. | 

It is very well known that the illuminating value of coal gas. 
does and must bear a very constant relation to its constituent! 
elayl, tetrylene, and marsh gas (light carburetted hydrogen), 
which, in admixture with hydrogen, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, | 
nitrogen, and bisulphide of carbon, after the purification process in 
general use, are its other principal components. In fact, it may/| 
be regarded as very certain, that the photogenic power of any coal | 
gas is always in a closely corresponding ratio with the amount of 
the hydrocarbons, elayl, tetrylene, and marsh gas invariably pre- | 
sent in more or less proportion. Some have even assumed that a! 
very closely approximating, if not the real, illuminating value owe 





be ascertained if, after the frequently employed treatment knowc 
as the “bromine condensation,” the diminution of volume so in-' 
duced be carefully observed ; by which operation, it is well under-| 
stood, the bromine combines with and removes from the gas certain} 
of the hydrocarbons which impart to it important powers as a) 
light-giver. | 

The following remarks of Apjohn 7 upon this point possess signi-| 
ficance :—“ The value of a coal gasas a source of light must depend 
upon the nature and amount of its hydrocarbons, olefiant gas, and | 
the hydrocarbons which, in a given volume, are richer than it in| 
carbon, have the highest value—a result of practical interest, for 
it suggests an accurate method of ascertaining the photogenic 
powers of a given specimen of gas.” ; ; | 

The reception of any such method of valuation of illuminating | 
power is, however, at present inadmissible, for the following’ 
reasons :— | 

1. In published results of the “condensation ” produced: in coal’ 
gas by the bromine process, there are discrepancies which render| 
comparisons difficult, and in the present state of our knowledge of || 
the real rationale of the operation, the deduction of reliable data! 
nearly impossible}. From a long course of experimental inquiry | 
to which 1 have submitted this part of the subject, I shall here-| 
after have occasion, in a subsequent part of these investigations, to | 
treat of the matter in very full detail. I may, however, remark in| 
this place, that I have nevertheless observed, in some instances, a. 
great degree of uniformity between the volume of hydrocarbons so: 
condensed and the carefully determined illuminating power of the | 

as. 

, 2. It is not known with sufficient certainty what pertionlar'| 
hydrocarbons are removed in the agitation of bromine with coal 
gas, and subsequently with potassa solution, in the usual course of 
procedure. hether, also, any part of the marsh gas is acted upon’ 
by the bromine at the same time—by which the difference in results | 
I have alluded to in the estimations of these hydrocarbons might 
be accounted for—has not hitherto been distinctly ascertained. |; 

3. It may, however, fairly be assumed that these hydrocarbons |; 
are wholly removed by the bromine condensation §. The observa- I) 
tions of Henry tend to prove undoubtedly that the volume of the |; 
marsh gas was, in his experiments, unimpaired by the action of | | 
the chlorine on the other hydrocarbons; end from analogy we may || 
for the present safely assume that it would be similarly unaffected 
by contact of short duration with bromine vapour. If this be so, 
the question which then arises is, has the residual gas, containing 




















* Elayl and tetrylene are frequently classed together in analyses of coal gas asi > 


* olefiant gas.” | 

+ ‘Chemistry of the Metalloids,” 1864, p. 523. 

+ Between the early very accurate experiments of Henry and some of more recent 
date by Evans and others, we have statements very much at variance with each 
other. Thus, while Henry found that a gas (and from which all the carbonic acid. 
had been removed) containing 13 per cent. of hydrocarbons had a specific gravity of 
0-650, Evans ascertained the density of a gas containing 12°5 of hydrocarbons to be 
only 0°548. Another gas examined by Evans, while possessing a density of 0°642— 
the nearest approach in specific gravity to that subjected to experiment by Henry— 
contained 16 per cent. of hydrocarbons. I allude to these obscurities in results, not 
so much in connexion with anomalies just yet inseparable from the bromine conden- 
sation question—indeed, we can hardly deal in this respect with the difference in the 
experiments of these two inquirers, seeing that Evans alone tried the actual photo- 
genic power by the photometer—as to show the desirability of removing, if possible, 
the cloud of difficulty and uncertainty associated with all yet known of the influence 
of hydrocarbons in coal gas. 

2 In gas produced from some varieties of coal, of the cannel description especially- 
there are invariably generated two hydrocarbons which, of all the constituents of 
such gas, possess illuminating powers of the highest kind. ‘These two gaseous 
bodies are elayl (or olefiant gas) and tetrylene (or ditetryl, butylene, or oil gas). 
The specific gravity of elayl is 0°9852; its composition is C2 Hy. The specific 
gravity of tetrylene is 1°854, and its formula C,H,. The higher density of the 
second hydrocarbon, it is hardly necessary to state, arises from the fact that twice 
the quantity of carbon and hydrogen in it occupy or conduce unto exactly the same 
gaseous bulk as that required by the elayl itself. Now, it is known with certainty 
that tetrylene, from containing this larger amount of carbon in its gaseous volume 
than elayl, possesses much increased illuminating value; and both tetrylene and 
elayl are readily absorbed by bromine. In the absence of any data in regard to the 
actual proportions in which one or both of these hydrocarbors may be present in a 
gas sought to be tested by the ‘‘ bromine condensation,” nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that any attempt to value the photogenic power by reduction of volume 
through their absorption, as in the bromine process, must be vague and erroneous. 
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still the unaffected marsh gas, any value as an illuminant ? It ‘s 


impossible to take for granted that even the approximative photo- | 
genic value of a coal gas, by simply ascertaining the volume of | 
hydrocarbons therein contained, can be reliable, unless it be proved 
that the marsh gas (uncertain, too, as its volume proportion must 
be in that residual gas), with the other constituent gases still re- 
maining with it, possess, as illuminants, no value whatever. While 
we have recorded experiments upon the reduction of density by the 
jjemployment of the bromine condensation, and the ascertained 
densities of the hydrocarbons so removed, I find no published ex- 
periments upon the true photometrical value of any coal gases before 
and after the operation in question—experiments of the greatest 
importance, which will alone enable us to place the bromine test of 
photogenic power at its true standard of value |j. 

4. If the proportionate illuminating value shared by the bydro- 
carbon constituents—7. e., the elayl, tetrylene, and marsh gas— 
were completely understood, that knowledge would still be imper- 
|fect unless combined with experimental proof of the photogenic or 
jother functions fulfilled by the remaining gases always present in 
some proportions—viz., carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
‘nitrogen, and a small amount of bisulphide of carbon vapour. 

It is with the hope of removing much obscurity at present pre- 
vailing upon these points, that the author has undertaken the 
| following investigations. 

I have attached importance to the individual characters of the 
various constituents of coal gas. Hence, commencing with elay]l, 
I have subjected all of them tothe experiments now to be detailed. 

Of Elayl, or Olefiant Gas,—This I prepared by the usual 
method, from 2 parts of sulphuric acid and 1 of alcohol (by mea- 
sure), cautiously heated, well washing the gas evolved, first, by- 
transmission through two vessels of solution of potassa, and after- 
wards through a third and fourth containing alcohol and water. 
With the 7-inch chimney and the Argand burner of the parlia- 
mentary standard, it is not possible to consume with entire freedom 
from smoke more than 2 feet per hour of this elayl, the gas in the 
gasholder and meter being maintained, as closely as possible, at a 
temperature of 62° Fahr. throughout this determination. At this 
rate of consumption it afforded a bright flame equal to 17 sperm 
candles, burning with the 2 grains per minute combustion, also, it 
will be observed, of the regulated standard rate. The gas was 
always supplied to the burner at a pressure equal to 0°5 inch of 
water. 

me gas produced in this way is rapidly absorbed by a few 
seconds agitation with bromine; not so readily by solution of 
chlorine (it is generally necessary, even with ordinary gas from 
bituminous coal, to perform the experiment a second time, with a 
further addition of chlorine water); but with considerable rapidity 
by fuming Nordhausen sulphuric acid. After much washing, in 
the manner above described, it still retains a decided ethereal 
odour. I regard it, notwithstanding, as being well purified, for 
the result of several photometrical trials proved to me that the 
light emitted in combustion of measured quantities showed but 
trifling variations, and within the limits of error inseparable from 
|the best employed methods of photogenic valuation]. 

Of Marsh Gas, or Light Carburetted Hydrogen*.—By the pro- 











| 





|} Lewis Thompson, by taking the specific gravity of the gas before and after the 
bromine treatment, ascertained the densities of the hydrocarbons thus removed. 
Reference to published results will show that the correspondence between the pro- 
portions of these, so condensed, and the tested photogenic power, although occa- 
sionally somewhat uniform, yet have, especially in the case of “‘ rich ” gases, no re- 
liable character. In truth, the same degree of uncertainty exists here as with the 
inconsistent results remarked in many bromine trials. 

41 Another result obtained with this elayl, and which, while interesting in itself, 
Wwe may accept as much tending to prove its standard or uniform constitution, was 
as follows:—When burned at the rate of 14 cubic foot per hour, under the same 
controlling conditions mentioned, it afforded a light equal to 12 candles. It will be 
seen, a little further on, that this degree of luminosity accords with the light emitted 
by the consumption of twice that bulk of marsh gas. Here we have a striking co- 
incidence in the double illuminating value of the olefiant gas being in conformity 
with the proportion of carbon vapour in that gas, as compared volume for volume | 
with the marsh gas. I think itis not premature to assume that data of some im- | 
portance may eventually be deduced by after confirmation of this interesting 
ocincidence. 

* For bromine condensations, estimations of carbonic acid, or carbonic oxide, and 
such analyses, I have found a light tube of 5-8ths of an inch internal diameter, gra- 
duated into, and with the capacity of, 100 cubic centimétres, excellently adapted for 
such purposes. If the centimétres be divided further into l0ths, it is not at all | 
difficult to read the volume to the 1000th graduation part; and again, if, as some 
operators prefer, the tube at the closed end be distended intoa globular form, it need 
not, when of this capacity, exceed 18 or 20 inches in length. ‘The short limb should 
be a smaller diameter tube, of 5-6ths of an inch inside measurement, soldered to the 
graduated limb, upturned as closely as possible, and lipped so as to admit of being 
well closed with a good soft cork. It is uncleanly aud unsafe to close, as some 
operators do, the open end of the tube with the thumb or finger when examining a 
gas by this method. Then the short limb should be of length sufficient to allow of 
the reduction of the fluid in both tubes to as perfect a level as possible before ‘* read- 
ing off;” after an absorption of 12 per cent. of the bulk of the gas—supposing we 
have made an experiment with such a tube, containing about 1000 millemétres of 
gas, to admit of this, the short limb need not be more than 3% inches in length. If 
required so long as to admit of absorptions of 20 per cent. to be made, with the like 
after reductions of the fluid to a level (in which case the short limb must be extended 
in length to 53 inches), I have never found a tube constructed of this form awkward 
in use or difficult to clean after the operations. In bringing the fluid in both tubes 
to a level, any surplus height at which it may stand in the short limb may be easily 
removed by inserting a short piece of capillary tube below the surface, and then 
lifting out as much liquid as may be y by the atmospheric pressure conse- 
quent upon closing the upper end with the finger. A tube made of the above-de- 
scribed kind admits of ready total immersion in a vessel of water maintained at an 
exactly regulated temperature. By further employing a second open tube, capable 
of being fixed into the short limb by a perforated cork, and of a length allowing it to 
just project above the surface of the water in the immersing-vessel, it is easy to 
adjust its level to the fluid in the graduated tube, and to read off the gas volume 
without removing it from the ‘‘ equatizer.” For this to be accomplished with the 
utmost facility, I recommend the use of an “equalizing” vessel, constructed of 
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cess of Persoz, which consists in heating 103 parts of dry acetate 
of soda, 3 of caustic lime, and 2 of hydrate of potash, to moderate 
redness in a retort-—which generally, in my own case, I select of 
earthenware—it is not difficult to obtain large quantities of very 
pure marsh gas. It should be washed, first by passing it through 
a solution of potassa, and afterwards by allowing it to bubble 
through a pair of Woolfe’s bottles of water. Occasionally I have 
washed it by using, instead of the Woolfe’s apparatus, the gasholder 
I employ, which is 24 feet in depth, upon the pneumatic trough 
principle. This is contrived by raising the gasholder, when com- 
pletely filled with water, by a counterbalance weight, to within 
about an inch of the water surface in the cistern, and introducing 
the gas delivery-tube underneath the receiver so suspended. 

Marsh gas cannot be consumed at a more rapid rate than 3 cubic 
feet per hour, with precisely the same conditions which have been 
mentioned as observed when examining the photogenic value of 
elayl—conditions, it will be best to state here, adhered to with all 
the gases upon which these experiments have been made. It then 
burns with a high flame, approaching nearly to the top of the glass 
chimney, and giving a light equal to 12 sperm candles. 

It is stated by some chemists, and among them a writer whom I 
have already referred to+, that marsh gas burns with a d/ue flame; 
another states the colour to be whitet; and further, the evidence 
of a third is in favour of its being yellow§. I find it to be dis- 
tinctly yellow, and, when compared with the flame of common coal 
gas in two darkened rooms arranged to allow simultaneous obser- 
vation, I have ascertained that it possesses a yellow hue of a most 
decided character. 

Marsh gas possessing, then, a high photogenic character, can no 
longer be classed with the constituent gases of coal gas, termed by 
Bunsen “diluents.” As will be seen in the course of these in- 
quiries, marsh gas, while fulfilling in coal gas the functions of an 
illuminant, contributes its full share of influence as one hydro- 
carbon ingredient. Lastly, several carefully made experiments 
have proved to me that, after one minute’s agitation with the 
customary amount of bromine employed in testing a coal gas, the 
original volume of marsh gas remains unaltered by the contact of 
the element. 

In making the experiment, the tube should not be exposed to 
strong solar light, although I have not perceived that the result is 
affected even in that case. 

Of Hydrogen.—The hydrogen for this experiment was evolved 
from very pure zinc and carefully purified diluted sulphuric acid, 

The combustion of 5 feet per hour in the Argand burner fur- 
nished a short blue flame, which, while not so intensely blue as 
that of carbonic oxide, but of about the same height, presented a 
singular conical form. It is almost entirely destitute of any illu- 
minating power. Compared bulk fur bulk with marsh gas with 
flames of similar calibre, the proportion of hydrogen to the marsh 
gas so consumed is in the proportion of about 7 to 1. 


Carbonic Oxide.—This gas, obtained in the usual way from sul- 
phuric acid and oxalic acid burning in the Argand at the same rate, 
exhibits a fine blue, many-pointed, circular flame, about 1% inch 
above the metal of the burner. Like hydrogen, it is nearly abso- 
lutely deficient of photogenic power. 

Carbonic oxide is absorbed with rapidity when agitated for a few 
minutes with subchloride of copper in solution. A chloride which 
answers very well for this purpose may be obtained by digesting 
red suboxide of copper with hydrochloric acid until a small portion 
remains undissolved, when, with a few small pieces of copper wire 
added, it may be set aside for use in a stoppered bottle. In after- 
wards describing some rapid and improved practical methods of 
analyzing coal gas I shall again refer to results obtained in the 
proportions of carbonic oxide, estimated by its employment for this 


| purpose. 


These experiments would be incomplete as not including all the 
constituent gases of coal gas if I omitted the two chief remaining 
components||—viz., bisulphide of carbon, and “ butylene,” or “ oil- 
gas”—the first, the more especially as it might be entitled to claim 
in it a part share as possibly affording some portion of illuminating 


| power. It will be observed, subsequently, when my experiments 


are fully detailed, that any quota of light afforded by its presence 
in the maximum proportion is minute and insignificant; so that, 
for the present at least, it may be disregarded altogether. 


Butylene is at the present time the subject of examination, and 
I hope in a short time, in continuation of this inquiry, to lay the 
results before the readers of the JounnaL or Gas LieHTING, 


(Zo be continued.) 


—— —— 





window glass fitted in a metallic frame, into which the tube may be lowered while 
supported in a perfectly vertical position. Coal gas may be analyzed by this tube 
with very considerable expedition, and with an accuracy susceptible of a degree of 
precision more than usually required for mere practical purposes. The results in 
some estimations are only short of Bunsen’s very refined methods. 

+ Apjohn, “ Metalloids,” p. 508, 

¢ The late Dr. G. Wilson. 

4 Dr. W.A. Miller. 

|| The influence of carbonic acid and nitrogen upon illuminating power will be 
entered into afterwards. 
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Correspondence. 


WORKING OF THE AVERAGE METER INDICATIOY 
SYSTEM AT ALTRINCHAM. 


Srtr,—For many years the average meter indication has been 
adopted in this town to determine the amount of gas consumed by 
the public lamps. Having closely watched the results of the 
system for nearly 9 years, I cannot but hold the conviction that 
the true quantity of gas consumed has not been arrived at, but 
that the company suffer serious losses through ‘this arrangement. 
We have here 128 public lamps: the difference in level between 
the highest and the lowest is about 50 feet ; and what is remark- 
able, I have occasionally found that the meter attached to the 
lamp on the highest elevation has registered a less quantity than 
that in the lower, though both meters, when brought to the test- 
ing apparatus, indicated perfect accuracy of registration. 

The following amounts for four quarters, as per the 7 meters at- 
tached to our public lamps, show variations too great to give addi- 
tional confidence to the recommendations and assertions of Mr. 





Hughes and others :— 
No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. No.5. No.6. No.7. 
June, 1863 . . 900 , 700 . 700 . 700 . 700 , 1000 . 700 
Sept., ,, - 400 , 400 , 400 . 500 . 300 . 500 . 400 
yyy 6 2500, 1900 . 1700 . 2500 | 1800 . 2100 . 1800 
March, 1864. . 3000 . 2400 . 2000 . 2600 | 800 . 2700 . 2400 


Greorce Dunbar Mata, Engineer, &c. 
Gas- Works, Altrincham, 





ERDMANN’S GAS-PROVER. 


Srr,—The remarks made in the “ Circular to Gas Companies,” 
in the Journats of the 9th of February and the 19th of April last, 
on Erdmann’s gas-prover, induce me to send you the results of 
some experiments I have recently made on that instrument. 
Having obtained a gas-prover, made by Hugershoff, of Leipzig, 
T had an exact copy of it made in this town, as I was desirous of 
ascertaining whether it was possible to construct two or more 
instruments which would give similar results when the divisions 
were alike in each index, and not adjusted in each by comparison 
with a standard instrument. The result will be seen in the follow- 
ing tables, in which the two instruments are distinguished as the 
German and the English prover. 

For the purpose of testing the instrument as far as possible, 
four kinds of gas were used in the trials. The first was made from 


|| Newcastle coal, the second from a mixture of equal parts of New- 


castle coal and Wigan cannel, the third was made from Wigan can- 
nel, and the fourth from Boghead cannel. The illuminating power of 
each was carefully determined by the photometer in the ordinary 
manner, 

In the first series of experiments—recorded in Table A—the 
flame was of the same length (23 inches) in the trial of each kind 
of gas, the point just touching the level of the two sight-marks on 
the glass and the back of the screen (see view und description of the 
prover, in Vol. X., page 10, of the Journat or Gas Licutrne, 
1861). In the second series—Table B—the flames were determined 
by the consumption of equal quantities of each gas per hour, irre- 
spective of their length. 

As the divisions in Erdmann’s instrument are perfectly arbi- 
trary, it is neeessary that the value of each, relatively to the light 
of a sperm candle, should be determined before the indications of 
the prover can be compared with those of the ordinary photometer. 


Taste A.—FiAmes or Equat LENGTH. 


German Prover. 
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Newcastle coal . .| 10°3 1:00 1°20 | 22°88 1:00 | 0°450 
Equal proportions H 
of Newcastle coal 16°35 1°58 1°04 | 28°25; 1°23 | 0°578 
and Wigancannel 
Wigan cannel . .| 23°58 | 2-29 0°84 | 31°63} 1°38 0°745 
Boghead cannel. .! 42°96 | 4°17 | 0-54 | 52-00! 2-27 | 0-826 
English Prover. 
Newcastle coal . .| 10°3 | 1°00 | 1-20 | 22°44/| 1°00 | 0-489 
er proportions | 
Newcastle coal 16°35 1°58 1°04 | 29°14 1°80 | 0°561 
and Wigancannel 
Wigan cannel . 23°58 2°29 | 0-84 32°78 | 1°46 | 0°719 
Boghead cannel. .| 42°96 | 4:17 | 0°54 | 56°58 | 2°52 | 0-759 





It will be seen in the seventh column of this table that the 
value of the division of the index varies with the varying quality 
of the gas, so that no definite value can be assigned to the numbers 





| on the index, and the instrument, if it is made and used in the 
manner prescribed by its inventor, is practically useless. 


Taste B.—Fiames or Equa ConsuMFTION. 
German Prover. 
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' Cands. | IC. Feet. | Cands.| In. 
Newcastle coal . 10°3 | 1°00 | 0°84 | 15°75, 1-00 | 0-654) 11°03) 1) | 
Equal proportions ) | | | 
of Newcastle coal } | 16°35 | 1°58 | 0°84 | 24°71} 1°57 | 0-661] 17-29) 23 | 
andWiganesusel | 
Wigan cannel . .| 23°58| 2°29 | 0°84 | 31°68) 2°01 | 0°745| 22-14) 23 
Boghead cannel. .' 42°96! 4°17 10°84! * ee ee ae 
English Prover. 
Newcastle coal . .|10°3 | 1-00 | 0°84 | 14°72} 1°00 |0°699/ 10°30) 13 
Equal proportions ) | 
of Neweastle coal | | 16°35; 1°58 | 0°84 | 23-39| 1°59 | 0°698 16°37 | 2 
and Wigancannel ) | : 
Wigan cannel . ./ 23°58) 2°29 0°84 | 32°78), 2°22 |0°719| 22-95) 2% 
Boghead cannel. . | 42°96) 4°17 | 0°84 | 61-14 4°15 |0°703| 42°80} 5) 











* No observations could be taken, as the gas fired back in the tube. 


The results obtained by flames of equal consumption, as given 
in Table B, exhibit a striking difference from those given by flames 
of equal length. We now find, by the numbers in the seventh 
column, that the value of a division is not very materially affected 
by the difference in the quality of the gas, and we may venture to 
use the average of these numbers as a coefficient to be applied to 
all the readings of the index. The average value of all the read- 
ings of both instruments is 0°697, but assuming it to be 0°7, 
and multiplying the readings by this latter number as a coeffi- 
cient, the illuminating power of the different kinds of gas is 
obtained in standard sperm candles, as stated in the eighth column 
of Table B, and it will be seen that the results compare satisfac- 
torily with those obtained by the photometer. 

The two provers agree so far as to encourage the hope that, with 
some more experience, the instrument may be made by measure- 
ment, without the trouble of repeated experiments, to determine 
the value of the divisions in each case, so that the scale may at 
once be made to indicate the value of the gas in standard sperma- 
ceti candles. 

The illuminating power of the Newcastle coal gas may appear 
low, but it was obtained from a small sample that had been a long 
time on hand. 

Witr1am Kine. 
The Liverpool United Gas Offices, Liverpool, 
April 28, 1864. 





BOWDITCH’S HOT LIME PURIFYING PROCESS. 


Srr,—Mr. Evans, the engineer of the Chartered Gas Company, 
has called my attention to your report of my evidence before Lord 
Donoughmore’s committee, and has requested me to correct an 
error which relates to the gas made by the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany, and supplied to the Houses of Parliament. I have pleasure 
in acceding to his request. 

I am represented as saying: “The gas now supplied to the 
House of Lords is passed through hot lime. If it were again sent 
through cold lime, it would remove the sulphur, or nearly so.” 
This is not quite accurate. 

What I did say was: “The gas now supplied to the House of 
Lords contains a considerable quantity of sulphur, which ean be 
removed easily and cheaply, as I can show the committee. If the 
gas now supplied to the House be passed through hot lime, and 
then through cold lime, the irremoveable sulphur compounds will 
be converted into removeable compounds, and will be removed.” 

I had no intention of saying, nor did I say, that the Chartered 
Gas Company passed their gas through hot lime. I know, by 
actual experiment, that the gas at the Houses of Parliament con- 
tains a considerable quantity of sulphur which my process detects 
and removes, and therefore I could hardly desire to represent it as 
purified by that process. 
W. R. Bownrrcu. 


[On referring to the minutes of evidence, we find that, in an- 
swer to question 1745 of a noble lord, Mr. Bowditch is reported to 
have said: “ The gas which is now supplied to the House of Lords 
is passed through hot lime. Before it is passed through hot lime, 
that sulphur is masked and cannot be seen. If the gas be again 
passed through cold lime, that cold lime will remove the sulphur, 
and the gas will be free cr nearly so.” The accuracy of the report 
of the official shorthand writer is confirmed by that of our own 














reporter and of others present on the oceasion.— Ep. J. G. L.] 
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Register of New Patents. 


2486.—Samuet Banner, of Liverpool, general broker, for “An improved 
mode or method of storing petroleum and other like oils and spirits.” 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 10, 1863, 

The object of this invention is to prevent leakage from casks or vessels 

containing petroleum or other similar hydrocarbons, and it is proposed to 

carry out the same by causing such casks or vessels to be immersed in 

water or other liquid capable of acting on the porous material of which 





| they are composed, so as to make them closer in texture, and consequently 


tighter. The said casks or vessels may be weighted and sunk in pits, 
ponds, or tanks, containing water or other liquid; and such pits or tanks 


‘|may be constructed with coverings or gratings, to keep the said casks or 


vessels of oils or spirits which are lighter than water underneath the sur- 
face thereof, while openings in these coverings or gratings will allow of 
the casks being pushed into and taken out of the tanks as required. 


2487.—Juxius Rurwarpr and Ferprnanp Tuiecz, both of Oxford 
Market, London, for ‘* Improvements in apparatus for purifying and 
increasing the illuminating power of gas,"’ Provisional protection only 
obtained. Dated Oct. 10, 1863. 
This invention has for its object improvements in apparatus for purifying 
and increasing the illuminating power of gas. for this purpose the 
arrangement of apparatus which it is preferred to employ in carrying 
this invention into practice, consists of a box or chamber made of zine, or 
iron, or tin, having an opening on one side, and pipe to conduct the un- 
purified gas from the gasometer to the interior of the box or chamber. 
On the opposite side or other suitable part of this box or chamber there 
is an outlet-pipe for conducting the purified and naphthalized gas to the 
burner or burners for consumption. The box or chamber is formed into 
compartments by a series of perforated partitions, through which the.gas 
passes into the spiral compartments in its way to the outlet-pipe. A 
frame or frames is or are arranged in the interior of the chamber for 
holding or storing wool or other fibrous material which is employed for 
absorbing a rectified spirit or fluid (by preference naphtha distilled from 
petroleum), supplied thereto from a suitable reservoir in connexion with 
the apparatus, ‘he gas in its passage through the apparatus containing 
wool or other fibrous material saturated as before described, is deprived 
of most of its impurities by the evaporation of the spirit; the gas in its 
passage to the outlet combines therewith, and thus increases its illumi- 
nating power when ignited. 


2492.—ALExaNnpDER Inatis, of 53, Arthur Road, Holloway, London, for 

* Improvements in taps or cocks, part of which improvements is appli- 

cable to the lubrication and protection of the journals of revolving 

shafts, axles, or spindles.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 

Oct 12, 1863. 

This invention is more particularly applicable to what are known as ball- 
cocks, and relates to a means of lubricating the same; also to the protec- 
tion of the conical plug or spindle therein trom the corroding action of the 
atmosphere, and to prevent the introduction between it and the body of 
the cock of any dust, dirt, or other extraneous matter, which would tend 
either to set the plug fast, or to cause an undue wear, and consequent leak- 
age of the same. 

In carrying out this invention, a capsule of soft or compressible metal 

is placed over the line of junction, between the conical plug of the tap 
and the barrel in which it turns (one on each side of the body of the 
cock), and underneath this capsule is placed a ring of felt, or other suit- 
able material, saturated with oil, for lubricating the conical plug of the 
tap. 
Te order further to prevent the admission of any corroding or other 
extraneous matter, an annular groove is formed round the barrel of the 
tap, at each side of the body near the edges of the capsule, and the latter 
is compressed therein by passing a string or wire round and drawing the 
same tight. In some cases it is proposed to form a small oil vessel in the 
capsule over the felt ring, so as to hold a larger supply of oil, and to close 
the same with a small screw. 

It will be evident that this invention is equally applicable to other taps 
or cocks,:and also to the lubrication and protection from dust of the 
journals of revolving shafts, axles, or spindles. 
2502.—Cuantes Humraey, the younger, of St. David’s Works, Saltney, 

in the co. of Flint, for “‘ Improvements in the means and method of 

purifying hydrocarbons,” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 

Oct. 12, 1863. 

This invention consists in exposing hydrocarbons to the action of water 
(or water holding certain chemical substances in solution) at a high heat 
and pressure, the effect of which is that the chemical action of the water 
or solutions is immensely increased, the impurities are to a great extent 
absorbed or destroyed, and the hydrocarbon is purified. 

The apparatus which it is preferred to employ for this purpose is that 
described by Richard Albert Tilghman in his patent, dated Jan. 9, 1854, 
No. 47, for “ Improvements in treating fatty and oily matters chiefly ap- 
plicable to the manufacture of soap, candles, and glycerine.’’ The chemi- 
cal substances which are used in solution are caustic soda and potash, 
or carbonate of soda and potash, or lime, or other alkaline matters, in the 
proportion of about one-fourth part by weight of the solution of specific 
gravity, 1:252 to 1°300 (water being 1°000). In some cases, sulphuric 
acid and other acids are used in water of specific gravity of about 1-600, 
the latter being seldom required unless the hydrocarbon be very impure. 


2530.—Sreruen Fiexen, of 46, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, London, for 
“An improved apparatus for ventilating railway-carriages, houses, 
buildings, steam and.sailing vessels of all kinds, or any kind of place 
moveable or otherwise.’ ' Patent dated Oct. 15, 1863. 

This invention consists of the employment of a ventilating apparatus, in 

which a folding and louvre ventilator is‘combined with a roller, and with 

cords, gut, tapes, straps, lines, or chains, and pulleys and wheels. 

2533.—Ricuarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London, for 
‘“* Improvements in pumps to be worked by steam.”’ A communication. 
‘Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 16, 1863. 





This invention consists in constructing pumps of a vessel divided by a 





flexible diaphragm, and as hereafter described. On each side of the ves- 
sel, separated by the diaphragm, are two openings, one for the admission 
of the fluid, and the other for the inlet and outlet of the steam. 
steam is admitted, and its flow governed by a rotary slide. 

The action of the pump is as follows :—Steam is admitted behind the 
diaphragm, and forces it in contact with the further side of the vessel. 
The slide then allows of the discharge and condensation of the steam, and 
the diaphragm is drawn back to that side of the vessel opposite to which 
it had been driven. The vacuum thus produced behind the diaphragm 
causes the inflow of the fluid into the vessel at the back of the diaphragm. 
Inlet and outlet valves are fitted to the pipe for the admission and exit of 
the fluid. On steam being again admitted in front of the diaphragm, the 
fluid will be driven out from behind it, and so on. ‘The diaphragm con- 
stitutes a kind of piston, and the greater the non-conducting powers of 
the material of which it is composed, the less will be the condensation 
in the pump itself, and hence greater economy. 





2539.—Joun Suanxs, of Barrhead and Greenock, in the co. of Renfrew, 


The 





{ 


N.B., plumber, for *“‘ Impnpvements relating to water-closet and other |\ 


valves or taps.”” Patent dated Oct. 17, 1863. 


| 


This invention comprises various improvements relating to water-closet || 


and other valves or taps, and has principally for its object simplicity and 

economy in construction, with the diminished liability to get out of order. | 
It consists of certain arrangements or combinations of the discharge-valve | 
detail, with application of valves or taps, and of a flexible or elastic ball 
or valve-piece filled, or partially filled, with liquid-or loose materials, and 
the construction of key-ways of valves or taps suitable for the same. | 





2549.—Epwarp Henry Crapock Monckton, of the Cavendish Club, 
Regent Street, London, for “Improvements in the means of uniting} 


| 
' 
} 


| 


or joining plates or sheets of metal, which invention is applicable to’! 


the construction of boilers, tubes, and other useful purposes.’ Patent | 
dated Oct. 17, 1863. 
This invention consists, firstly, of a novel method of generating and 
applying heat to the metal to be operated upon; secondly, in a prepara- 
tion of a suitable flux; and third, in a method of uniting plates of metal | 
so as to render the joint as strong as the plate itself, thus obviating for the 
most part the necessity for using rivets, and giving additional strength | 
where rivets are used; and fourth, in making indented and corrugated | 





shects of metal so as to overlay each other to be riveted and brazed to- || 


gether. The first part of the invention is carried out by the use of gases | 
commingled with air in a vessel prepared for the purpose. The fluxes | 
employed consist of borax, salammoniac, and saltpetre, dissolved in water, 
and used either in solution or when concentrated to dryness; the pro- 


portions of these materials may be varied, but it is preferred to use them || 


from 12 to 16 parts of borax to 1 part of salammoniac and from one- 
quarter to one-eighth part of saltpetre, &e. 
united, having been cleaned at the parts to be united by scouring, 
scraping, and also by dipping in acid and then in caustic solution of soda, 
a solution of any suitable fluxation water is then rubbed over the clean 
part, The brazing powder is also mixed with suitable fluxes. The plates 
are laid together, and fastened by a few small rivets or screwed by wire, 
and the whole is then either heated in a suitably constructed furnace by 
the ignited commingled gases or by means of jets of gas without a fur- 
nace applied to one or both sides of the metal by the ordinary gas blow- 
pipe with air actuated by bellows; or the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe may be 
similarly used, the solder being applied as desired. 


2562.—CorneLivs Tuomas Monrtey, of Constitution Hill, Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, stationer, for ‘Causing a more complete combustion of 
gas for lighting purposes.’ Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated Oct. 20, 1863. 
This is a compound gas-burner, and consists of two jets or burners con- 
nected together, or a chamber—which serves also for the diffusion of the 
gas and for heating and rarefying it prior to burning—with metallic 
gauze placed transversely between the jets for the purpose of retarding its 
passage and to cause its contact with the heat of the chamber derived 
from the burning of the gas above it. ‘Che upper burner is for the outlet 
and burning of the gas; the lower one for introducing it into the cham- 
ber. This jet may also be easily detached from the chamber, and used 
alone for testing the utility of the compound arrangement. The object of 
the whole is to cause a more complete combustion of the gas by bringing it 
more fully into contact with the oxygen of the air in burning, that it 
may therefore give a purer, whiter, and larger flame than can be produced 
by the use of any simple or single burner with the same amount of gas 
in its usual state. 





2582.—NaTHanteL Forrescus Taycor, of 5, Manby Street, Stratford, 
in the co. of Essex, gas engineer, for ** Jmprovements in increasing the 
illuminating power of coal gas, and in the means or apparatus em- 
ployed therein,” Patent dated Oct. 21, 1863. 
These improvements relate to means for increasing the illuminating 
power of coal gas, and apparatus employed therein. The gas to be 
acted upon is conducted for the purpose into the lower portion of a 
chamber provided with a series of horizontal partitions placed one. above |, 
the other, and adapted to cause the gas, in its passage from the lower part 
of this chamber to its outlet at the upper part, to traverse the chamber 
between the partitions. The lower portion of the chamber, and the res- 
pective partitions are formed as trays to hold hydrocarbon liquid, and the 
space above the trays is supplied with a spongy or other fibrous matter 
adapted to become saturated with the volatile liquid supplied to the trays, 
thereby fe facilitate its being given off to or acting upon the gas as it 
traverses the divisions of the chambers. The hydrocarbon liquid is sup- 
plied from a reservoir above to the uppermost tray by a tube dipping 
below the level of the fluid in that tray, and provided with a tap or valve 
to cut off or limit the supply as required. An air-tube is also employed 
to admit air,;vapour, or gas freely into the upper portion of the reser- 
voir from the lower portion ‘thereof, and by the lower edge of this pipe! 
dipping into the upper tray to the height required for the liquid in that 
tray, the supply of liquid thereto will be regulated, as each succeeding tray 
is supplied from the one above through the trap or valve by which the 
fluid is retained in the respective trays. 











The plates of metal to be }| 
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2592.—Gronse Cutier, jun., of No. 8 Wharf, Wenlock Road, City 
Road, London, for ‘‘ Improvements in boilers, and apparatus used for 
the generation of stcam.” Patent dated Oct. 22, 1863. 
This invention consists in the construction of a boiler or apparatus for 
generating steam, in such a manner as to admit of ordinary coal. gas or 
otber suitable gas being used successfully and economically a3 the means 
of heating it, a description of which is as follows :—The boiler is, by pre- 
ference, cylindrical in form, baving adome-shaped head, and is set vertically 
upon a cast-iron frame, which supports it some 2 or 3 feet from the crown, 
that part of the boiler below the dome is covered with a jacket, the space 
between the said jacket and the boiler being filled with fire-clay. In the 
bottom of the jacket a number of boles are formed, through which a 
similar number of pipes are passed. These pipes are each perforated at 
their lower circumferences with spiral holes. From the main gas-pipe a 
number of smaller pipes proceed, one of which is inserted into each of the 
above-named pipes. Upon the upper end of each of the pipes, near the 





end thereof, several small holes are drilled through which the gas passes, | 


and mingles with the atmospheric air drawn in through holes at the 
lower extremities of the pipes which pass through the bottom of the 
jacket. The gas and air thus combined pass up the pipes and escape 
through ring-shaped orifices, each formed by two metallic plates, which 
are kept at a considerable distance apart by pins or projections. At these 
points the gas and air/are ignited, and the flame and heat therefrom 
ascend in consequence of the draught caused by the rush of air through 
the openings in the jacket, space being left for its admission between the 
said openings and the pipes. The heat from the flame so produced is 
communicated to the water as it passes on through the body of the water, 
which is divided into two series of horizontal chambers, one series con- 
taining water, and the other serving as combustion-chambers. These 
are so arranged that in section they appear, when the apparatus is in 
use, like horizontal layers of fire and water, each compartment of the 
same series having free communication with the adjoining one. The 
uppermost of these combustion-chambers is perforated by a number of 
conduits which lead therefrom to a space which encircles the dome-shaped 
head, such space being formed by a vacancy being left between the head 
and a reservoir water-tank, by which the head is surrounded. The whole 
is surmounted by a short chimney to which a damper is attached. 

By the peculiar and novel manner in which the foregoing arrangement 
of apparatus is carried out, it has been found that ordinary coal gas com- 
bined with atmospheric air may be used economically as a heating agent, 
although the use of gas and air, for the purpose of heating boilers, is not 
new. It is not necessary that the boiler should be cylindrical, as it may 
be square, oblong, or other suitable shape. 

The claim is for the construction of boilers and apparatus used for 
the generation of steam, substantially as herein described. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1087,—Franx Crarxe Hix1s, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, manu- 
facturing chemist, for “‘ Improvements in, and applicable to, furnaces to 
be used in the manufacture of gas.’ April 29, 1864. 

1088.—Frank Crarxe Hits, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, manu- 
facturing chemist, for “‘ Improvements in the purification of gas, and in 
obtaining a valuable product in the process, and for the preparation of 
some of the materials to be used in the said purification.” April 29, 
1864, 

1094,—Ricuarp ArcHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘An improved chimney or glass for gas-burners,” A 
communication. April 30, 1854. 

1101.—Joun Hunt, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for “ Improvements in ornamenting the globes and shades of gas 
and other lamps.” April 30, 1864. 

1105.—Frank Sizer Barker, of Haverstock Hill, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of pumps.” A communica- 
tion. April 30, 1864. 

1131.—Cuartes James Ricuarpson, of 34, Kensington Square, Ken- 
sington, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in arranging steam- 
boiler and other furnaces, in order to render them more suitable for burn 
tng petroleum and like oils.” May 4, 1864. 

1164.—AtrrepD Urwanrp, of the Chartered Gas Company, No. 146, Gos- 
well Road, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus 
used for boring and tapping gas and water mains, and in fitting service- 
pipes thereto.”’ May 7, 1864. 

1166.—Henry Woopwarp, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
ges engineer, for “Improvements in apparatus for carburetting gas.” 

fay 7, 1864. 

1168.—Wittram Epwarp Gener, of the firm of John Gedge and Son, 
of 11, Wellington Street, Strand, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘An 
improved globe glass or shade for gas or other lights.’ A communica- 
tion. May 9, 1864. 

4172.—Francis Hexpert Wena, of 1, Union Road, Clapham, in 
the co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in motive-power engines 
worked by explosive mixtures of gas or vapour.” May 9, 1864. 

1184,—James Rowxanp, of Salisbury, in the co. of Wilts, engineer, for 
‘“* Improvements in cocks, taps, or valves.’ May 10, 1864. 

1191.—Tuomas Waker, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engi- 
neer, for “‘ Improvements in means or apparatus for the utilization of 


sewage matters, part of which improvements ts applicable to raising and | 


forcing other fluids.’ May 11, 1864. 

1201.—Tuomas Parker, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, chan- 
delier and general gas-fitting manufacturer, for “ Certain improvements 
in gaseliers, which said improvements are also applicable to extending and 
contracting gas-brackets,”" May 12, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
870.—Exisau Atpis, of 30, Arthur Grove, Kentish Town, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ‘dn improved apparatus for burning magnesium wire 
Sor tlluminating purposes,” April 7, 1864. 
944,—Wiuttram Symons, of 17, St. Mark's Crescent, Regent’s Park, 
philosophical instrument maker, for ‘‘ Improvements in lighting railway- 
carriages and other conveyances.” April 14, 1864. 








958.—JoszrH ALFRED Nicuo son, of Gracechurch Street, in the City of 
London, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closet apparatus.” 
April 16, 1854. 

961.—Watrer Payton, of Bedford Place, Commercial Road, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gun-maker, for “Improvements in apparatus for mea- 
suring water and other liquids.” April 16, 1864. 

990.—ALExaNDER Cotvin Fraser, of Loughborough, in the co. of Lei- 
cester, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas.” 
April 20, 1864. 

1019.—James Epwarp Dvycx, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for “‘ /mprovements in distilling and purifying 
petroleum oils, and other hydrocurbons, and in apparatus employed 
therein.” April 22, 1864. 

1021.—James Epwarp Dvyck, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in treating petroleum and 
other hydrocarbon otls, and fats or fatty bodies.’’ April 22, 1864. 

1022.—Atrrep Vincent NewrTon, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for “4m improved construction of 
rotary engine, applicable for forcing air or water or applying power.” 
A communication. April 22, 1864. 

1026.—Tuomas Puitre Trecaskis, of Stratford, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, for “ Improved apparatus for raising and forcing fluids.” April 23, 

864 


1045.—GzorcE Hasetting, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for ‘* Improvements in rotary 
pumps.’ Acommunication. April 26, 1864, 


NOTICE TO PROCEED. 
22.—Coteman Derries, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of 
Hounsditch, in the City of London, gas engineer, for “ Improvements 
in the arrangement of the footlights or float of theatres, concert-rooms, 
and other similar places, and in apparatus thereof.’ Jan. 4, 1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
1151.—Francots Derayr, “ Improved hydraulic apparatus.” 
1861. 
1152.—Wirit1am Epwarp Gepaer, of the firm of John Gedge and Son, 
“ Improved means and apparatus for conducting or forcing the flow of 
water.’ A communication. May 7, 1861. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEA2. 

1256.—Joun Leste, “ Improvements in apparatus for ventilating build- 
ings.” May 4, 18957. 

1258.—Joun Tuomas Way, “ Improvements in obtaining light by elec- 
tricity, in employing light so obtained for lighting houses, and for giving 
signal.” May 4, 1857. 


May 7, 











Parltamentary intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 2, 1864. 
A petition was deposited against the Stockton AND MIppLEsBorRoUGH 
Water Bill, from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Stockton. 
The BrrMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas Bill was reported from the 
Select Committee. 


Turspay, May 3. 

The Pontypripp Water and the WHirsy Water Bills were read a 
second time, and committed. 

The WutrEHAVEN WarTER Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 

The Puantx Gas Bill was reported from the Select Committee. 

The HunTINGDON AND GODMANCHESTER Gas Bill was returned from 
the Commons, with the amendment agreed to. 





Fripay, May 6. 

Petitions were deposited against the Nortu Caesnine Water Bill, from 
the Manchester South Junction and Altrincham Railway Company ;—and 
against the Stockton AND MiIppLEsnorouGH Warer Bill, from the 
Mayor, Alderman, and Burgesses of Middlesborough; South Stockton 
Local Board of Health; owners of land and rights of fishing on the Tees; 
and owners, lessees, and occupiers of property. 

The ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALYERIDGE WATER; SALISBURY GAS; 
and the HasLINGDEN AND RAWTENSTALL WATER Bills, were reported from 
the Select Comnnittee, with amendments. 

The Hegtrorp Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The INDEPENDENT GAs and the BrrMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS 
Bills were read a third time, and passed. 

The WrexHam WATER Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consist- 
ing of the Earl Amherst (chairman) Lord Vaux of Harrowden, Lord 
Castlemaine, Lord Silchester, and Lord Belper, who will sit on Tuesday, 
May 10, at eleven o'clock. 





Monpay, May 9. 
The NEWcCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas Bill was read a 
second time, and committed. 
The Puoentx Gas Bill was read a third time, passed, and ‘sent to the 
Commons. 


TuEspay, May 10. 

A Petition was deposited against the Norra CursHire Water Bill, from 
the Stockport, Imperley, and Altrincham Junction Railway Company; 
Waywardens of Northenden; and ratepayers and inhabitants of Nortenden. 

The Hertrorp Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The CLayron, ALLERTON, and THornton Gas Bill was returned from 
the Commons, agreed to. 

The Stockton AND Mipp.LEsBorouGH Water and the Sour Srar- 
FORDSHIRE WATER Bills were read a second time, and committed. 
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The Sauispury Gas and the HastincDEN AND RAWTENSTALL WATER 
Bills were read a third time, and passed. 

The AsHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND STALYBRIDGE WATER Bill was read a 
third time with the amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Tuurspay, May 12. 

The Ponryrpripp WATER Bill was reported, without amendment. 

The Norrincuam Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, read a first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. : 

The WrexHaM Water Bill.—The order made on Friday last, appointing 
certain Lords the Select Committee to consider the said Bill, was discharged. 

The Wrexnam Water, the Stockton AND MippLEsBorovuGH WATER, 
and the Sourn SrarrorDsHIRE WATER Bills were referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Lord Walsingham (chairman), Lord Suffield, Lord 
Heytesbury, Lord Charlemont, and Lord Churston, who will sit on Thurs- 
day, the 26th inst., at eleven o'clock. 


Frinay, May 13. 
The Huntincpon AND GopMANCHESTER Gas; the CLAYTON, ALLER- 
TON, AND THorNton GAs; SALissury Gas; and the HAsLINGDEN AND 
RAWTENSTALL WATER Bills received the Royal Assent. 





The Botton Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, read a first time, | 


and referred to the Examiners. 


The Norrn Cuesuirg Water Bill was read a second time, and | ) e [ 
| because the companies were able to agree as to prices to be charged; whilst 


committed, 

The Furness Gas anp Water Bill was read a third time, amendments 
made, the Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The Hertrorp Gas Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 2, 1864. 
The HunTInGpoN AND GopMANCHESTER. Gas Bill.—The Lords amend- 
ments were agreed to. 





Turespay, May 3. 

The Standing Orders Committee reported that in the case of the SvEF- 
FIELD WATER-WorKS (BRADFIELD INuNDATION) Bill the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with. 

‘The Boron Gas Bill was reported. 

The Norrincuam Gas Bill, as amended, was considered, and ordered to 
be read a third time. 





Wepnespay, May 4. 
The Wissecn WATER Bill was reported. 





Tuurspay, May 5. 
The CLayton, ALLERTON, AND THORNTON GaAs Bill was reported without 
amendment, and ordered to be read a third time. 
The DeaL anD WALMER Gas Bill was reported with amendments. 





Monpay, May 9. 

The CLaytTon, ALLERTON, AND THornton Gas Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The Botton Gas Bill, as amended, was considered, and ordered to be 
read a third time. ' 

The Utversron Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The WurreHAvEN Water Bill was read a first time, and referred to the 
Examiners, 





Tuespay, May 10. 
The Nortincuam Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 


The Deat anp Warmer Gas Bill, as amended, was considered, and | 


ordered to be read a third time. 

The BirmInGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS and the INDEPENDENT 
Gas Companigs Bills were read a first time, and referred to the 
Examiners. 

The DrocHepA Water Bill was reported without amendment, and 
ordered to be read a third time. 


WepveEspbay, May 11. 
The Puarnix Gas Bill was read a first time, and referred to the 
Examiners. 
Taurspay, May 12. 
The Beprorp Gas, the CHELSEA Warer, and the Stroup Gas Bills 


|; Were reported without amendment, and ordered to be read a third 


time. 
The Botton Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 


Fripay, May 13. 
The Deat AND WAtmeErR Gas bill was read a third time, and passed, 
with amendments. 
The SHEerFieLp Warter-Works (BrapFieLp Inunpation) Bill was 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Roebuck and Sir John Ramsden. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Before Lord Carnarvon, Chairman; Lord Banpon, Lord Stpmoutn, 
Lord Ducts, and Lord Rott.) 
INDEPENDENT GAS BILL. 
Turespay, Aprit 26. 

Mr. Burke, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, appeared for the promoters; and 
- sere, Q.C., for the Metropolitan Board of Works, petitioners against 

e@ Dll. 

Mr. Burke said that the objects of the bill were extremely simple, 
and involved, so far as the preamble was concerned, no sort of opposition. 
The only petition against the bill was from the Board of Works, and that 
had relation to a clause only. The bill would therefore occupy only a very 
short time. The Independent Gas Company was a very old established 
company. They were established originally without an Act of Parliament, 
so long ago as the year 1823, for lighting districts in the metropolis, and 
in 1829 obtained, for the first time,an Act of Parliament recognizing their 
position and authorizing the company to supply gas in the district assigned 
tothem. Their capital at that time was limited to £120,000, and their 
arp! to raise money on mortgage was limited to £30,000. The company 

ad since that time carried on very extensive operations with great satis- 
faction to the consumers, which might be assumed from the fact that there 
was not a single customer who had come to say one word against what the 











company now contemplated. In their general Act of Parliament they were 
unlimited as to the price to be charged for gas, and also as to amount of 
dividend. Until recently that was the system with all gas companies. 
Being mercantile speculations, the policy of Parliament at that time was to 
leave them to make what profits they could out of their speculations. Sub- 
sequently, however, Parliament intervened, and in the year 1847 the Gas 
Clauses Consolidation Act was passed, and that Act was required to be 
incorporated in ail Acts of Parliament sought for by new companies. One 
of the provisions of that Act was, that no company should pay more than 
10 per cent. upon their capital. When they were able to divide more than 
10 per cent. they were to diminish their charge. They were allowed to 
put by a reserve-fund amounting to one-tenth of their capital, with a view 
to supplement the dividend in &ny year when it should be found to be less 
than 10 per cent. That was the law established by the Act of 1847. The 
Independent Gas Company, not coming under that Act, remained with 
power to make unlimited dividends, and was withont limitation as to price 
until 1860, when a bill was brought in by the vestries and gas consumers 
of London. Previously to that year it had been found desirable by certain 
London companies to compete no longer, but to allow separate districts to 
be assigned to each company. The competition was not only a loss to 
themselves but a nuisance and an inconvenience to the public. It involved 
a constant breaking up of the streets and laying down of separate mains 


| for supplying gas, which might as efficiently be carried on by one set of 


mains; and the public got no advantage whatever from the competition, 


the streets were continually being broken up for the purpose of lay- 
ing down and mending pipes, a large amount of capital being thus 
uselessly invested for two sets of mains where one set would suf- 
fice. ‘The companies wisely determined, therefore, that they would 
divide London into districts, which would be supplied by the seve- 
ral companies separatcly, and this policy, after being maturely considered, 
received the deliberate sanction of the rene as the best thing that 
conld ve done. Accordingly, in 1860, the Metropolis Gas Act, containing 
various provisions applicable to all the gas companies in London, was 
passed. Among the provisions of that Act were these: that the maximum 
price should be 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; that the dividend of every com- 
pany should be 10 per cent., and that 6 only of the number of past years 
during which a less dividend than 10 per cent. had been paid, should be 
allowed to be augmented to that rate by any subsequent year’s excess. 
There was also a provision in the Metropolis Gas Act, that when a com- 
pany can pay 10 per cent. dividend, a reduction below the maximum 
charge of 4s. 6d. is to be made; and, accordingly, the Independent Gas 
Company had already reduced their charge. They are now selling their 
gas cheaper than most companies in London. The almost universal price 
was 4s. 6d.; one company took advantage of the Act of 1860 to raise their 
price from 4s. to 4s. 6d.,as they were not paying 10 per cent.,and the 
courts justified them in so doing. But the reverse had taken place with 


| regard to this company. They were now charging 4s. only, and expected 


still further to reduce that charge. The consumption of gas had increased 
very largely in proportion to the reduction of charge; but the company 
found that they could not supply the want of the public without more 
money to enable them to make an extension of their works. By the 
Metropolis Gas Act, the companies, as they got the monopoly and were the 
only parties supplying their districts, were compelled to supply gas. If a 
district board, a shopkeeper, or a private consumer, require a supply of gas, 
they were} bound to furnish such supply, and, at their own expense, to lay 
down service-pipes for the purpose; so that they were compelled to suppl 
gas to on unlimited amount, and, at the same time, were limited in capital. 
The Independent Gas Company, therefore, now asked Parliament for powers 
to raise an additional sum of £60,000 capital. They proposed to take some 
additional lands and to erect works thereon. They would also have to in- 
crease the size of their mains, to enable them to supply the increased 
demand. There was no opposition on the part of the public, and nothing 
said against the increased powers, and, of course, if the company placed 
themselves under the Gas Clauses Act of 1847, or the Metropolis Act of 
1860, they would be entitled to divide 10 per cent. upon the £60,000, and 
then to reduce their charge. That was not like a Government investment, 
but was subject to risks and all kinds of contingencies. In a case which 
recently came before the courts, the damages were laid at £60,000 for 
injuries by a fire in Bread Street, Cheapside, which was said to have 
originated from the proximity of the gas-mains to the premises. It ended 
in a compromise, and the company had to pay £25,000. In fact, gas com- 
panies were liable to contingencies which may arise any day. There was, 
during the present session, an invention, which was being considered 
before another tribunal, and which, if successful, would materially alter 
the standing of gas companies. It was well known that the electric light 
and other inventions might spring up any day, aud materially affect gas 
companies with regard to the question of dividend. The public offered no 
objection, but Lord Redesdale had raised an objection, and required them 
to limit their dividend to 7} cent. Of course, it would be highly beneficial 
to the public if they could get this limitation; but the learned counsel sub- 
mitted, with great respect, that such limitation was not quite reasonable. 
In the Gas Act of another company, passed Jast year, that limitation was 
not imposed. Upon equitable principles, it was considered that the 
£60,000 proposed to be raised was for the benefit of the public. Asa mer- 
cantile speculation, the company would be satisfied to remain where they 
are. They did not want to extend their works but by the obligation 
imposed upon them to supply gas to an unlimited extent. By the effect of 
the legislation of 1860 the company were driven to raise additional capital; 
and being so coerced, they ought to come under the regulations of a new 
company that might be established, and be permitted to divide 10 per cent. 
The public would be no worse off if that company took 10 per cent., than 
if a new company were permitted todo so. It was a clause which had 
received sanction upon various other occasions. 

The CHarrmAn inquired whether either the Act of 1847 or the Act of 
1860 was a permissive Act. 

Mr. Burke said that the Act of 1847 was an Act similar in character to 
the Lands Clauses Act and{the Railways Clauses Act, and simply embodied 
certain provisions to form the subject of future legislation upon those 
matters. The committee that sat upon that took into consideration the 
provisions applicable to every gas company, and enacted as applicable to 
all, the provision as to the 10 per cent. dividend. The Act of 1860 had re- 
ference to the metropolis alone, and was based upon the districting which 
had taken place amongst the various companies. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired whether there was any registration necessitated 
under the Act of 1860 to the different companies 

Mr. Burxe said there was not; that the Act defined the companies to 
which it should apply, and the district to be supplied. The Act specified so 
many companies, and those companies were to supply such and such dis- 
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tricts, and that within those districts they should come under parliamentary 
limitation in a certain manner. Another object of the present bill was 
this:—The company had expended out of their dividends sums of money 
| annually in the extension of their works instead of putting the money in 
| their pockets in the shape of dividends. The entire sum was £37,382, and 
| that they asked to capitalize. Although that sum had been accumulating 
| for many — out of the profits, they have divided nothing upon it. The 
| public had had the benefit of it for nothing, and the company, instead of 
| SPpropriating it as dividend, had spent it in works, and so far increased the 
| value of their undertaking. They now therefore asked Parliament, inas- 
/much as that sum had been legitimately expended, that it should form a 
|part of the capital of the company. It was considered, as in similar pre- 
| vious cases where such sums as those were capitalized, that 5 per cent. was 
| all that could be asked upon the amount in question. There was no oppo- 
sition upon that, and he would prove the legitimate outlay of that money 
|upon works. The Jearned counsel then said that he would not dwell fur- 
‘ther upon the preamble, inasmuch as there was no opposition to it, but 
| would go to the only question upon which there was opposition. That was 
an opposition on the part of that most gigantic and growing body the 
| Metropolitan Board of Works. They were a little imperium in impcrio— 
| one met them at every corner now; and they were erecting themselves into 
|akind of authority which, if Parliament did not take care, would soon 
| supersede the Legislature. They were the parties carrying on the great 
| sewerage operations in London; and the control of the sewers being 
| vested in them, they wished to place all the metropolitan gas companies 
| by piecemeal legislation under their control also, by getting Parliament 
| to declare that the companies shall be under their supervision. ‘The 
clause they sought to introduce into the bill was as follows:—* Where 
jany of the intended works to be done under or by virtue of this Act 
| shall or may pass over, under, or by the side of, so as to interfere with any 
| sewer, drain, watercourse, defence, or work under the jurisdiction or 
control of the Metropolitan Board of Works, or of any vestry or district 
board constituted under the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, or 
any Act or Acts amending the same, or extending the powers thereof, or 
with any sewers or works to be made or executed by the said boards or 
vestry or either of them, or shall or may in any way affect the sewerage or 
drainage of the districts under their or either of their control, the company 
shall not commence such work until they shall have given to the said 
Metropolitan Board, or to the district board or vestry as the case may be, 
fourteen days previous notice in writing of their intention to commence the 
same, by leaving such notice at the principal office of such board or vestry, 
as the case may be, for the time being, with a plan and section showing the 
course and inclination thereof, and other necessary particulars relating 
thereto, and until such board or vestry respectively shall have signified 
their approval of the same, unless such board or vestry, as the case may be,* 
do not signify their approval, disapproval, or other directions, within four- 
teen days after service of the said plans, sections, and particulars as afore- 
said; and the company shall comply with and conform to all orders, 
directions, and regulations of the said Metropolitan Board, and of the 
respective boards or vestries, in the execution of the said works, and shall 
provide by new, altered, or substituted works in such manner as such 
boards or vestries respectively may deem necessary for the proper protec- 
tion of and for preventing injury or impediment to the sewers and works 
| hereinbefore referred to, by or by reason of the said intended works, or any 
| part thereof, and shall save harmless the said Metropolitan Board, district 
| board, and vestry respectively against all and every the expense to be 
| oceasioned thereby; and all such works shall be done by or under the 
| direction, superintendence, and control of the engineer, or other officer or 
officers, of the said Metropolitan Board, district board, or vestry, as the case 
may be, at the costs, charges, and expenses in all respects of the company; 
all costs, charges, and expenses which the said Metropolitan Board, 
or any district board or vestry may be put to by reason of the works of the 
|| company, whether in the execution of works, the preparation or examina- 
| tion of plans or designs, superintendence, or otherwise, shall be paid to such 
boards or vestry by the company on demand; and when any new, altered, 
or substituted works as aforesaid, or any works or defence connected there- 
with, shall be completed by or at the costs, charges, or expenses of the com- 
pany, under the provisions of this Act, the same shall thereafter be as fully 
and completely under the direction, jurisdiction, and control of the said Me- 
tropolitan Board, district boards, and vestry respectively, as the case may be, 
as any sewers or works now or hereafter may be, and nothing in this Act shall 
extend to, prejudice, diminish, alter, or take away any of the rights, powers, 
or authorities vested or to be vested in the said Metropolitan Board, district 
boards, and vestries, or any or either of them, or of their successors, but all 
such rights, powers, and authorities shall be as valid and effectual as if this 
Act had not been passed.” The learned gentleman stated that such a clause 
was obviously a requirement that, notwithstanding any legislation with 
regard to the gas companies, notwithstanding any obligations that they 
were under, whenever the Board of Works chose to consider that an ope- 
ration of the company would interfere with them ia any manner, they 
should be — entirely under the control of the Board of Works; and 
they should dictate to the companies what they should do, when they 
should execute their works, and at what cost they should be done. [The 
learned counsel continued as follows:|—Then this question arises for con- 
sideration—what right the Board of Works have to make an exception of 
this kind? They are a board constituted by Act of Parliament, and having 
a jurisdiction over these sewers; and when they got their Act, Parliament 
defined what should be their powers in reference to gas and other works in 
| the metropolis; and then was the time to have applied for this power. But 
here they seek to place the Independent Gas Company under their control 
in a different manner from what any other company in the kingdom is 
|| under their control, by means of exceptional legislation. I will point out 
why I conceive that to be unfair. In the first place, in their petition they 
wrongly say that the company are not placed under the provisions of the 
Gas Clauses Act, some of which provisions were inserted to guard against 
the interference with any sewers, mains, and thoroughfares under the juris- 
diction of the local bodies; aid these clauses received mature consideration 
before a select committee of Parliament. Clause 8 enacts that, except in 
cases of emergency, not less than three days notice shall be given before 
proceeding to break up any street, &c. Of course, in the case of a sudden 
escape, a break of main, or something of that kird, even three days notice 
would cause to the public extreme annoyance. The clauses submitted on 
the other side require fourteen days notice. I submit, therefore, that the 
Gas Clauses Act contains a fair provision to relieve the companies from 
being under the control of any one authority. The companies submit their 
plans: they say ‘| are going to break up the streets,and they give the 
necessary notice. ‘hen there is another clause which says, “streets, &c., 


‘broken up to be reinstated without delay,” and there is a penalty for not 











| have been found to work fairly, and since that time no alteration has been 


sought to be made in them, which shows that they have been considered 
fair clauses, not only as regards the gas companies, but as regards local 
boards, &c. In 185d the Metropolitan Board of Works obtained an Act in 
which a clause was inserted as to breaking up streets, &c., similar to that 
contained in the Gas Act of 1847, aud the presumption is that the Board of 
Works deliberately, in 1855, thought this a proper provision, and inserted 
it into their own Act as applicable to all gas companies. When the Metro- 
polis Gas Act was before Parliament .in 1860, the subject was considered 
before a seleet committee, and there the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
represented. There was then a second opportunity to pass a gencral mea- 
sure—not an exceptionable clause like this, but a general clause—applicable 
to all the gas companies. Then they met all the gas companies together, 
and the whole question might have been discussed. And indeed it was dis- 
cussed, for the Metropolitan Board of Works were there, and, on their 
behalf, this proviso was added to the clause before referred to—viz., “ That 
nothing in this Act contained shall avoid, prejudice, or impair any of the 
wers now exercised by, or vested in, the Metropolitan Board of 
orks.” That is contained in clause 54 of the Metropolis Gas Act. 
Now, in 1855, the Board of Works inserted the clause which has 
been read, and which gave them a complete power of refusal to the 
companies of the right to lay down mains in any street if they 
thought fit. That was the clause they thought sufficient for them- 
selves. In 1860, when the whole gas question of the metropolis 
came before Parliament, the gas company having then, for the first time, 
become aware of the existence of that clause, and fearing that it might act 
most prejudicially to them brought the subject under the consideration of 
a select committee of the other Honse of Parliament, presided over by Mr. | 
Sotheron Estcourt, who was placed there by the Government. In point of| 
fact it was a Government committee. The question was fully considered | 
by the committee; the Metropolitan Board of Works were heard) 
there, and the committee came to the conclusion that the powers) 
obtained by the Board of Works in 1855 were excessive, and that | 
they ought not to have an absolute power in -their hands of 
preventing any company laying down a set of mains. They therefore 
gave an appeal to the Secretary of State, which is a certain way of 
keeping the parties in order; because. if they have to refer to an authority | 
of that kind, they are not likely to make inaccurate returns. But if there 
was no such appeal the irresponsible junta might dictate what terms they 
liked. They might say you shall lay down a golden pipe, or do whatever 
we order, for the gas company would have nothing to do but to obey any 
terms dictated by the Board of Works. But the clause now proposed goes 
even further than the clause they got in 1855, for thev now require 14! 
instead of 3 days notice, besides requiring other 3 days to consider the 
matter themselves. The gas companies can only carry on their works at! 
some part of the vear; at other parts it is very difficult. I will submit a 
ease for your lordships consideration: A gas company is called upon to 
lay down more mains, but it cannot be done without leave. Fourteen days 
notice is given to the Board of Works: they take 14 days to consider. The 
company can do nothing except what they require. The engineers may 
differ. It may be said: * You shall not do the work in that way,” or “ the 
work is unnecessary. There is no appeal: the Government has given us 
the entire authority.” Now, ought there not to be an appeal in such a case? 
The company are under heavy penalties if they do not make the required 
supplies; yet, though obliged to lay a main, the Board of Works might say 
you shall not do it, or if you do it you shall do it in so expensive a manner 
that, in fact, it becomes a burden upon the company. That is entirely in 
contravention to the deliberate legislation of Parliament after full considera- 
tion of the whole subject. In 1847 a select committee sat upon the subject 
—a committee having more the interests of the public than the gas com- 
panies at heart—and they deliberately state that 3 days notice shall be neces- 
sary; and that in case of difference an appeal may be made to two justices. 
So the legislation stands at present. Now is it fair to the public that there 
should be exceptional legislation of this kind? This is the sharp end of 
the wedge. They are trying to restore the legislation of 1855, and to make 
it absolutely worse. If there is to be legislation in reference to the Board 
of Works who have jurisdiction all over London, that legislation should be} 
general and not exceptional. Let the Board of Works come and attack all 
the gas companies together; let there be a select committee; and if the Act 
of 1860, together with their Act of 1855, is not sufficient for their protection, , 
let them raise the question before a select committee, dealing with the 
whole metropolis. But do not let them, by dealing with small companies one 
by one, get exceptional legislation, which is not applicable to the whole 
metropolis. The Legislature has hitherto taken the whole subject into con- 
sideration. The Acts of Parliament have worked well. There is no proof 
that the 1860 Act has not worked well, or has in any case been productive 
of injury; and it is most unfair that when individual companies come to 
Parliament for purposes quite irrespective ef the subject matter of this 
petition, simply seeking money to carry on their operations it should be 
sought to alter the deliberate provision made by Parliament, and to place, 
this company in an exceptional position. ‘There is no opposition to the} 
preamble. One witness will be called to prove the facts, and it will be) 
for your lordships to determine the question with respect to the dividend) 
as to which there is no opposition on the part of the public. Then the 
— counsel for the Board of Works (Mr. Phinn) will deal with his 
clause. | 





Mr. James B. Coulson, examined by Mr. Ricwarps. 

I am the secretary to the Independent Gas Company, and have been so! 
for about a year. I succeeded Mr. Laing in that office. The company first) 
obtained their Act of Parliament in 1829. By that Act they obtained the| 
power of raising £120,000, in 3000 shares of £40 each. They also obtained | 
borrowing powers of £30,000. Under that Act they were not restricted in| 
any way as to the dividend which they might pay to their shareholders; in 
fact, they have never quite paid the full profit, I believe. In addition to| 
the sums I have named, the company have from time to time expended: 
certain other moneys out of the profits, to the extent of about £37,009. | 
From time to time they have put aside profits, and then they have spent 
them in works as they thought the works required it. The sums we have 
named haveall been spent in the extension of the works for the convenience 
of the public, with the exception of a small balance of £10,000, which is the 
floating or working capital of the company. With respect to £37,000 ex- 
pended in the extension of plant, no interest has ever been paid upon that. 
The public have had the advantage of the expenditure without paying any 
interest at all upon it. I have here a return of the accumulations of profit 
which have been set aside. That return has been examined by a profes- 
sional accountant, and also the mode in which the money has been ex- 
pended. Had we divided all our profits amongst our shareholders, we must 





doing it. My lords,-these clauses have been in operation since 1847, and 








have come to Parliament some years ago. Like other companies, we have 
reduced our price of gas per 1000 fect from time to time. We are at present 
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as low as any company, and lower than the large majority of companies. 
There is only one other company which charges as low as we do—4s. per 1000. 
We find it necessary to extend our powers to supply the necessary amount of 
gas. I believe the sum we ask—namely, £60,000, with borrowing powers 
of £30,000—will be a proper sum for the extension of our works for a few 
years tocome. I have gone into the question with the engineer, and he 
will be able to enter into the details. We have no opposition to our scheme, 
and have given great satisfaction to our customers, except that we are 
sometimes not able to supply them with sufficient gas. 
Mr. Robert James Laing, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

Iam the engineer to the Independent Gas Company. I succeeded my 
father in 1862, having assisted him for some years previous to his death. 
The Independent Gas-Works lie just to the north of the Hackney Road, and 
to the west of Great Cambridge Street—between the Hackney Road and the 
North London Railway. The works of the company are in good working 
condition. They are fully taxed by the demand that is made upon them. 
I consider that an increase in our productive power will be absolutely 
necessary for the ensuing winter. perm to the probable increase of 
future years, I think the sum we ask as additional capital is a reasonable 
sum. We require gasholders and retorts, and additional land for storeage 
purposes. We ask for two acres. We do not propose to erect any manu- 
facturing works except the small gasholders, for the purpose of storing the 
gas. We require 25.000 tons to supply the requirements of the ensuing 
winter. I confirm Mr. Coulson’s statement, that the demand for gas has 
recently increased, in cotisequence of the reduction in the price. It has 
increased 50 per cent., I believe, during the last ten years, and increased 
9 per cent. within the last year. 

Cross-examined by Mr Puinn: We do not propose to add to onr district, 
but only to lay new mains in that district. 1 know the district is traversed 
partly by the metropolitan main drainage, and by telegraphic companies 
passing through our district with works under the soil. There are also 
water companies, We are not yet favoured with the Pneumatic Despatch 
Company. I do not think we have proposals for any underground railway 
on it. I do not know the Lea Bridge district. It does not join us. There 
is a gas company intervening between us and the Lea Bridge district—a 
branch of the Imperial. 

By the CuairnMAN: We do not touch the Lea Bridge district, though we 
are no great distance from it. I believe they are in Parliament. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I should think we are two miles from 
the Lea Bridge district. I de not find any difficulty in getting on under 
existing arrangements with regard to the various parocial authorities—in 
fact, the diflerent parishes have been very courteous indeed, asking us what 


cordingly. We have been able to go on very well with the Board of Works 
so far. 

Mr. Ricuarps said the promoters were prepared to call the professiona- 
accountant who had examined the accounts of the company, if the com 
mittee desired it. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were of opinion that the preamble 
might be taken as proved; and they now wished co hear evidence upon the 
clause proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


the Metropolitan Board of works. He said Mr. Burke complained of the 


were endeavouring to take too much upon themselves. They were a pub- 
lic body to which Parliament was continually entrusting vast projects, and 
their only object could be to do the best for the benefit of the public. He 
|believed the complaint had generally been that they had not interfered 
|enough for the protection of the interests of the public. With regard to the 
jclause which Mr. Burke had mentioned as to the notice of 3 days, that 
|period was quite sufficient at the time when that clause was introduced; 
‘but the committee must remember that then there was not in existence 
leither the underground railways, or the Pneumatic Despatch Company 
|(who had vast powers all over the metropolis for laying their mains), or 
| the telegraphic companies, who were laying their wires everywhere, or that 
'great extension of building which was going on to such an extent in London 
jat the present day. The committee would also recollect that the main 
drainage was under the control of the Metropolitan Board of Works; and a 
very nice and delicate arrangement of the levels was necessary in the 
jarrangement of the vast sewerage system of the metropolis. He thought, 
|therefore, their lordships would at once see the difficulties which might 
|arise if gas companies were to be allowed to commence operations with a 
\notice of only 3 days. The Board of Works was a vast body, having an 
enormous area under its control. The board were only able to meet once 
‘ week. An enormous quantity of plans were deposited; and, in point of 








fact, there would be no practical supervision over the companies at.all if so 
short a notice were given. The clause was only directed against the laying 
of mains, and that was an operation which was not done at 10 minutes no- 
tice; and when the committee recollected that there might be applications 
from telegraph companies and. water companies, who might be seeking to 
open the same streets, they would see that it was much better that the 
Board of Works should have notice, in order that they might get the streets 
opened once for all, and, by having a longer period to consider the plans, 
might obtain harmonious action between different companies. Mr. Burke 
had very skilfully put a consideration forward to the committee—namely, 
that Parliament had in former years made special legislation for the Board of 
Works, and enlarged their powers with regard to gas companies; but it must 
be remembered that that legislation had been made at atime when he 
might say the operations of the Board of Works were commencing only; 
and it was for that very reason that, after the experience of a number of 
years, it having been found to be insufficient for the purpose of the manage- 
ment of the affairs entrusted to them by Parliament, the Board of Works 
sought to extend their powers in the way they proposed in the clause in 
question. He did not see what objection their could be to the clause, unless 
it was a feeling of jealousy against the Metropolitan Board of Works. He 
was willing to concede thut, if there was any difference between the parties, 
there ought to be an appeal to the Secretary of State; and the only reason 


| that such provision was not introduced into the clause was that it was 


thought that an appeal would lie in consequence of its being provided for 
in the General Act. He would ask whether there was anything in the 
powers sought which was exaggerated or too great, or which would affect 
injuriously the gas companies. Then, it was said that these powers ought 
to be obtained by a general Act. Their lordships no doubt drove about 
London a good deal, and he thought they would see the necessity of having 


of breaking up the streets of London, amd that there should be one central 
|authority who should be able to say, for instance, to a gas company: “ ‘The 
water companies are going to break up the streets next week, and then you 
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works we intended to execute, so that they might arrange their works ac-4 


a harmonious action between the various companies, who were in the habit | 


| into which the clause has been introduced—namely, the Lea Bridge. The 
Mr. Prin then addressed the committee in support of the proposal of | 


action of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and did what many people who | 
came into conflict with that body did—viz., sought to make out that they | 





‘companies supplying gas or water, telegra 
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shall be permitted to do so also.” He would produce Mr. Buzalgette, who 
would give such evidence on the subject to their lordships as he. thought 
would satisfy them that the clause proposed to be introduced by the Board 
of Works was one which would have in the main a beneficial effect. 


J. W. Bazalgetie, Esq., examined by Mr. Pury. 

I am engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works. I was previously 
engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers, and have held my present office 
since the Act of the Board of Works came into operation. They have the 
control of the Main-Drainage Works, and of the sewers connected with 
them. Also of the district sewers. Although the vestry boards construct 
their own sewers, they submit the plans to the Board of Works so as to 
secure a uniform system. The carrying out of the main drainage system 
is 2 very delicate matter with reference to levels. The difficulty we ex- 
perience is this: that whereas 20 or 30 years ago the streets were pretty 
free for gas and water companies to Jay down their pipes, they are now 
becoming filled very rapidly. Many hundreds of sewers have been con- 
structed within the last few years, and gas-pipes, and water-pipes, and 
other works laid down; and these now occupy the streets so fully, that 
every new work which is being constructed interferes with existing works. 
Each year the streets are broken up more than they were, and, at the same 
time, the breaking of the streets has increased, and it does become neces- 
sary that these various works should be done at such a depth that all shall 
be placed to the best advantage, and that one work shall not interfere with 
the other. What we we want is to have proposals sent in by the different 
companies for our approval, in order that we may regulate them in reference 
with one another. It is also desirable that we should not have two break- 
ings up of the street where one would do, and where the works are nearly 
contemporaneous. Three days notice would be quite useless to avoid that. 
There must be some communication with the vestry or district boards, or 
other body having the direction of the works; and as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works meet but once a week, 3 days would be useless. I 
should state that 14 days is asked only in those cases where new works are 
to be laid down; when it is to deal with existing works, the old Act would 
be in operation still. Similar clauses are introduced into railway bills. 
What we want is this: when they are going, for instance, to light a new 
district which is laid out for building purposes, it, has to be sewered, to 
be lighted, and water has to be laid on. There may be other works—such 
as the pneumatic-despatch, or telegraph works—and we think it desirable 
that these works should proceed pari passu. I think such a clause as this 
is for the interest of the companies, because the works of the one might 
clash with those of the other, and it does become the duty of the Board of 
Works to prevent such a conflict of interest. There is very little difficulty 
in pointing out inconveniences which have arisen under the present sys- 
tem. First, there is the obstruction of the streets; and, having to sling the 
pipes, it is attended with great expense and danger of explosions. The Lea 
Bridge Company have adopted similar clauses at our suggestion. I —_ 
state that a very large number of companies have, by arrangement wit 
us, inserted such clauses in their bills. With regard to the appeal to the 
Secretary of State, I should not object to that being continued. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I believe there is only one gas bill 





clause was not opposed by that company. The Lea Bridge district is not 
altogether under our control, but a great portion of it is. The river Lea 
is not our boundary. It is very desirable that all companies should be put 
under similar powers. ‘ 

Mr. Ricnarps: Is it not very desirable to have a distinct Act of Parlia- 
ment, rather than to take company by company piecemeal in this way? 

Witness: I think it would be desirable; at the same time it is very desirable 
to get as much of these things as we possibly can. We come to Parliament 
each year, and we have a small bill in Parliament this year. This clause, 
supposing it to be passed, is to be entirely confined to the laying down of 
new mains. The vestries are at present the bodies who give permission to 
open the streets. There is no difficulty with the present 3 days notice 
with respect to getting permission from the vestries to break up streets. 
But there is all the difficulty I have mentioned with regard to other matters. 
The difficulty which exists with regard to the construction of sewers, in 
consequence of the crossing of gas-pipes, might be very greatly mitigated 
by having one harmonious plan of carrying out these works. But it is not 
possible to take up all pipes at present laid down, and the best thing we 
can do is to deal with the future operation of companies. 

Re-examined by Mr. Puinn: We have had great difficulty in getting 
additional legislation through Parliament, and therefore we are obliged to 
deal with those companies as we find them. 

Mr. Ricnarps said he would detain the committee but a very short time, 
and would not recapitulate what his learned friend, Mr. Burke, had stated. 
When his learned friend, Mr. Phinn, spoke of the legislation of 1847 as not 
being applicable to this matter because the Metropolitan Board of Works 
did not come into existence till 1855, and when he spoke of the legislation 
that took place in 1855 as being merely speculative with reference to what 
would occur, and asked the committee to reconsider the question because 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was now im operation, he must have for- 
gotten that the whole subject was thoroughly inquired into by the ,Metro- 
politan Gas Committee in 1860, when the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
represented by the learned gentleman himself present. The 54th section 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855 was deliberately passed 
after a thorough investigation, which section was as follows :—* Nothing in 
this Act contained shall avoid, prejudice, or impair any of the powers now 
exercised by or rested in the Metropolitan Board of Works, or in the Com- 
missioners of Sewers of the City of London and the liberties thereof, or any 
powers now vested in any local authority within the metropolis, or any 
powers now exercised or possessed in the respect of the manufacture or 
supply of gas within the metropolis by any railway company, or by any 
other person or persons making or supplying gas for his or their own use, 
and not making or supplying gas to the public as a trade or business. Pro- 
vided that the said local authority shall refuse or delay their consent.” 
The Act, as his learned friend had shown, allowed, in case the Metropolitan 
Board ef Works should raise any factious opposition, an appeal to the 
Secretary of State. He submitted with great respect that the whole sub- 
ject had within the last 3 or 4 years received great attention from the 
Lagiduture. The House of Commons was occupied 20 days, and their lord- 
ships House 6 or 8 days upon the Metropolis Gas Act, and he believed there 
was more discussion upon that bill than any other which had ever come 
before Parliament. The Metropolitan Board of Works were continually 
bringing bills before Parliament to benefit the public; would it not ‘be 
better, then, instead of altering previous legislation, that a general Act 
should be obtained which would comprehend the various interests of the 

ph companies, the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company, and the whole of the other interests which his learned 
friend had enumerated, and dea! with the question in a wholesale manner 
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and not piecemeal. The Metropolitan Board of Works had succeeded in 
having the clause inserted in the Lea Bridge Gas Act, which referred to a 
district lying between London and Walthamstow, on the further side of 
the river in It did not appear that the gas company raised any opposi- 
tion, and the Board were endeavouring to get it inserted into the bill now 
under discussion. The Independent Gas Company was one of the smaller 
companies, and the clause would avail but little in its narrow district 
while the more extended districts of the greater gas companies of the 
metropolis would be free from its application. If the clause was requisite, 
it should be applied to all the companies. He therefore asked their lord- 
ships to reject it, and if the Metropolitan Board of Works thought well 
to hereafter bring in a general bill containing such a clause they would 
meet it fairly, and anything that might be urged he was sure would receive 
due consideration. 

The Cuatrman asked how, in case of an emergency arising, it would 
| be provided for. 

Mr. Puryn said that any emergency arising in respect of works which 
had been constructed, was provided for under the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Ricnarps suggested the instance of a pipe bursting, which he ap- 
prehended would be a new work. 

The Cuarrman said he should think not. 

Mr. Parnn said section 109 of the Metropolis Local Management Act of 
the year 1855, gave the power of breaking up streets, and was as fol- 
lows:—“ No company or person shall break up or open the pavement, 
surface, or soil of any street, the pavement whereof is under the control 
and management of the vestry or district board of any parish or district 
for the purpose of making or laying down any main of pipes, or for any 
other purpose whatsoever, except in cases of emergency arising from defects 
n pipes or other works, without having previously given three clear days 
notice; andin any such cases of emergency as aforesaid, such company or 
person shall, within twelve hours after they or he begin to break up or open 
such pavement, give such notice as aforesaid to the said vestry or district 
,; board.” Except in cases of emergency, three days notice must be given, 
but in cases of emergency, the street — be broken up at once, and in- 
formation must then be given within twelve hours that such had been done. 

The Cuarrmay said that Act would govern the Independent Act. 

Mr. Pxuusn said it would ; the Independent Act only applied to new works. 

oy Duct {asked what would happen in the case of a defect in the new 
works. ; 

Mr. Pury said that, when once they had been laid down, they would 
cease to be new works. 

The CHatrmanN said the committee were of opinion that the clause 
ought to be sanctioned, but they desired to insert the word “new” before 
7 — They required that there should be an appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Puunn read : “ Where any of the new works to be done under or by 
virtue of this Act shall or may pass over, under, or by the side of, so as to 
interfere with any sewer,” &c. 

Mr. Ricuarps said, as that included all possible works, it would be better 
to merely say “ shall interfere.” 

The Cuatrman said, the clause should stand, the word “ or” having been 
struck out. The point still remained as to the objection to the 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ricuarps said the following clause had been agreed to between the 
company and the vestry of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. “That nothing in 
this Act shall extend to prejudice, diminish, alter or interfere with, derogate 
or take away any of the rights, powers, authorities or privileges of the 

arish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, made by virtue of the Metropolis Local 

anagement Act, 1855, or any subsequent Act of Parliament, but all such 
Tights, powers, authorities and privileges shall be as valid and effectual as 
if this Act had not been passed.” It only occurred to him that the powers 
given to the Metropolitan Board of Works might interfere with it; but he 
found it was agreed to. 
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Mr. Ricuarps said, in accordance with their lordships intimation, they 
had made certain alterations in the original clause. The proviso had been 
amended, but he was afraid there would be some objection to it. Their 
lordships would remember that a discussion had arisen as to what might 
be considered new works—whether, for instance, if a piece of pipe were 
taken up, and a new piece put down, that was to be considered a new work. 
They thought some difiiculty might arise upon that, and they suggested 
that a proviso of this kird should be added: “ That no alteration or re- 
newal of the existing works should be deemed to be new works.” Their 
lordships would perceive that the clause which he was about to lay before 
them was for the purpose of carrying out their decision as to giving an 
appeal to the Secretary of State. It was as follows:—“ Provided that no alte- 
ration or renewal of existing works shall be deemed new works under this 
Act; and if the company shal! complain of any withholding of consent on 
the part of any one of the said boards or vestry, or of any orders and 
directions and regulations, or of any charges sought to be imposed by any 
such board or vestry upon the company in the execution of any such works, 
it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for the time being to determine every such difference, 
and by order under his hand to authorize the works and the manner of 
executing the same as he shall think fit; and after the date of the application 
by the company to the said Secretary of State no penalty sliall be incurred 
by any default of the company, so far as it is occasioned by such matter 
only.” It followed, very nearly word for word, the 54th section of the 
Metropolis Gas Act of 1860. 

Mr. Parkgs said there was an objection to it. It was considered that 
the word “alteration” was too comprehensive. Under“ alteration” might 
be included an alteration of the line of the pipes; whereas what was intended 
was merely replacements of works, or such alterations of the works as, 
for instance, an enlargement of a 6-inch pipe to a 12-inch pipe. Then the 
proviso went wholly beyond the proviso in the Metropolis Gas Act, which 
merely said that if a local authority refused or delayed their consent to the 
laying down of pipes in accordance with the provisions of the Act, an appeal 
should lie to the Secretary of State; whereas in this clause they introduced 
all manner of expenses, and did not confine themselves to the mere question 
of absolving themselves from penalties if they gain the required consent. 
He would suggest a proviso to the following effect :—“ Provided alsothat the 
company shall have the like appeal as by the 54th section of the Gas (Me- 
tropolis) Act of 1860 was given to gas companies. A similar clause, with- 
out oe of appeal, had been introduced, session after session, into 
every railway company’s Act. 

Mr. RicHarps said it was proposed to refer to the Secretary of State some 
points which the Metropolis Gas Act did not entertain, and to have the 
power of imposing certain expenses, and requiring new works, If that 








power were given, surely they ouglit to have an equally co-extensive right 
of appeal. Demands might be made upon them to perform new works, and 
to pay large sums of money—most unjust and exorbitant demands might 
be imposed. 

The Cuarrman said they would extend the powers to the same extent 
as they were under proposed clauses as given by the promoters. There 
would be an appeal upon every subject defined in that clause, as it was only 
reasonable. He would like to hear what Mr. Phinn had to say against the 
objections raised to the word “ sa , 

Ir. Puunn replied that “alteration” might mean a change in site. Ho 
did not object to the words “ no alteration in the level of existing works.” 

Mr. Ricuarps said those words surely did not contemplate the remova 
of the works. 

Mr. Putnn said there might be a shifting in the level, or removal from 
one part of the street to another, which were the very things they wanted 
to guard against. 

The Criarrman asked if they would adopt the word “repair;” “ altera- 
tion” would express too much, and “renewal” not enough. 

Mr. Ricuarps said “ repair” would hardly meet the case, for if a piece of 
6-inch main were wanted to be taken up and a piece of 8-inch main substi- 
tuted, that would be an alteration of existing works, which nevertheless || 
would not come within “renewal” or “repair.” The term “alteration of 
existing works” must mean the works in their present situs. It would not 
be an alteration of existing works if the works were carried elsewhere. 

a. — said he would not object to “other than a change of site 
or level.” 

Mr. Ricrarps said he did not know how they would be treated by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; it might become a question of two or three 
inches in level. In fact, a large pipe was never laid down without an 
alteration, to some extent, of the level, for it was found that every main 
sank and required some little alteration of level. He thought “change of 
site” would answer; and the words would then run, “provided that no 
renewal or alteration other than a change of site,” &c. 

The clause, as amended, was agreed to. 


PH@NIX GAS BILL. 
TuurspAy, Aprit 28. 

Mr. Bur«g, Q.C., Mr. Ricuarps, and Mr. RussEwr, appeared for the pro- 
moters; Mr. Putin, Q.C., for the Metropolitan Board of Works; Serjeant }! 
ATKINSON, for the vestry of Lambeth; and Mr. Hotker, for Price’s Candle 
Compar.y, petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Ricuarps, in opening the case, said he regretted his clients were 
unable to be represented by Mr. Burke, he being engaged before another | | 
committee. The objects of the bill might be briefly stated in the words of 
the preamble—* To amend the Act relating to the Phoenix Gas Company, || 
to authorize such company to raise more capital, and to purchase additional 
land, and for other purposes.” The Phoenix Gas Company were originally 
established in 1824, and their present Act obtained in 5 George IV. The 
objects of this bill were four-fold—l1st, to raise an additional capital of 
£360,000, in 18,000 shares of £20 each; 2nd, to take powers to borrow 
£225,000, which was one quarter of what would then be the whole capital ; 
and 3rd, to capitalize, with a limited dividend, £144,000, which had been 
expended from time to time out of accumulated profits on plant and works. 
There was also a subordinate object sought by the bill, which was to divide 
the old £60 share into shares of smaller nominal value. Fourthly, the bill); 
asked powers for,a compulsory purchase of 2 acres of land adjoining the 
present works, for the purpose of meeting the increased demaud for gas by |! 
manufacturing an additional supply. Some opposition had been feared || 
upon that point, but he was happy to say that at the present moment || 
negotiations were going on which would, he believed, satisfactorily termi- 
nate ail question with regard to the taking of lands. He would call evi-|) 
dence betore their lordships to prove that the sum asked was required for |} 
the development of the company’s ——-. Their lordships would now | | 
be aware, con what they had heard in the Independent gas case which |) 
had just been before them, that the demand for gas was increasing enor- || 
mously; and he had no doubt that when they heard the evidence which 
would be laid before them on the subject, they would be satisfied that the 
additional powers asked by the bill were absolutely required to meet the | | 
necessities of the district. With regard to the capitalization of the £144,000 || 
which had been expended out of profits, he would remind the committee || 
that up to the time of the Metropolis Act companies were under no limita- 
tion as to dividend, and might have divided the whole of this sum among 
their shareholders. It was obvious that the public had had the full benefit 
of all the extension of the works upon which this £144,000 had been laid 
out, and had not been charged a penny interest upon it; and he thought, 
therefore, the company were entitled to the moderate dividend of 5 per cent. 
upon that outlay. With regard to the powers which were asked for the 
purpose of taking land, he would show their lordships, by evidence which 
would, he thought, not be questioned by the opponents, that the present 
capabilities of the works were taxed to the very utmost to produce the 
quantity of gas demanded by the public. The situation which the land 
asked for occupied was a remarkably good one for the purpose of gas-works. 
It was near the river, and, being in the very midst of a manufacturing 
neighbourhood, no complaints of nuisance would be likely to arise. He 
might mention, as an instance of the fair and liberal manner in which the 
Phoenix Company had acted towards the public, that the company had, be- 
sides their metropolitan district, an outlying or country district, within 
which they were allowed to charge 4s. 9d., but they had placed the greater 
part of this district under the 4s. 3d. or metropolitan rate. In reference to 
an expression of opinion which had recently been thrown out by Lord 
Redesdale objecting to the £10 per cent. dividend, he would remark that, 
while any intimation coming from so high a quarter would of course always 
be listened to with great respect, he could not help thinking that that con- 
clusion had been arrived at owing to some forgetfulness on the part of his 
lordship. 

The Gaameas said the committee had considered the point in the other 
case, and had then expressed an opinion that they would adhere to Lord 
Redesdale's suggestion. 

Mr. Ricnarps said he was certainly not aware that such an expression 
of opinion had crossed their lordships table, as he would not have ventured 
to touch upon that subject. Leaving that point, therefore, he would pro- 
ceed to consider the petitions against the bill. The Board of Works were 
petitioners, but he thought their case did not affect the preamble. The 
vestry of Lambeth complained of noxious exhalations, and asked the 
House not only to permit a further extension of the gas-works, but to com- 
pel the company to remove their existing works. He did not believe how- 
ever that they would be able to support the allegations contained in their 
petition. He could only say that if they widel drive the company to 
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establish works in the country, they must not expect to get their gas at its 
present low rate. There were other petitions from inhabitants of Lambeth 
which were exactly of the same nature, and, finally, there was the petition 
of Price’s Patent Candle Company as landowners; but he believed that an 
arrangement for purchase was on the point of being come to with them, 
which would put an end to their opposition. He would now proceed to 
call evidence in support of the case which he had laid before their lord- 
ships, trusting that in the event they would grant them the powers they 


+ 
e following evidence was then called :— 
Mr. W. Innes, examined by Mr. RussEu. 

I am engineer to the Pheenix Gas-Works, and have held that office for 
17 years. We have 3 manufacturing stations—1 at Bankside, 1. at 
Vauxhall, and 1 at Greenwich. We have 2 gasholder stations—1 at Wal- 
lington Street, Southwark, and 1 at Kennington Lane for Lambeth and the 
adjoining districts. The 3 manufacturing stations were occupied to their 
fullest extent in December, 1863. The 2 London stations were occupied 
to within 56 retorts of the whole manufacturing capacity. They were fully 
occupied for gas-making; they were incapable of further enlargement, 
except to the extent of 56 retorts—the whole number being 988. We 
should also, very shortly, require an increase in the gasholder stations. 
At present we have sufficient in that respect, but in 2 years time that 
would require extension. We shall aleo require an extension of our mains. 
We extend them annually considerably. The extension for the present 
year has been very large—more than the average annual extension; but 
the most confined part of the process is the purifying department. We 
already occupy all the land which we were authorized to hold by our old 
Act, which is 12 acres. We have also raised the whole of the capital 
authorized by that Act—viz., £540,000. That we have expended on our 
works and mains, and property generally. We have no borrowing powers 
at all; but we have laid out on works, &c., £144,000 of our profits, which 
we propose to capitalize by this Act.* By the Metropolis Act, companies 
are prohibited from thus applying profits to the undertaking, so that all 


the whole of that sum in dividend. Under the Metropolis Act we are 
bound to supply gas, under heavy penalties, to any one demanding it 
within a certain distance from our pipes. I do not think, having regard to 


cient for the demand during the coming winter. 
the number of our retorts very considerably of late. Three years ago we 
built one entirely new retort-house. Our consumption of coals has, of 
course, corresponded with the increased amount of gas manufactured. 
The ordinary price of gas is 4s. 6d.in Middlesex generally, and part of 
Surrey and Kent. In the outlying districts the price averages 5s. and 
4s. 9d. We are charging 4s. 3d, within the narrower limits, and 4s. 9d. to 





further extension of our works or mains must be from capital. We were | 
under no limitation as to dividend until 1860, and we might have divided | 


the present demand for gas, that the present means of supply will be suffi- | 
We have been increasing | 


narrowed the more cxtended limits. The parish of Lambeth is throughout 
charged only at the 4s. 3d. rate, and a considerable portion of that parish 
was originally liable to the higher price. We supply meters without any 
charge for rent. I think we are the only company which supply them free 
of charge in London. Having regard to these constantly increasing de- 
mands for gas, I believe it will be necessary to lay out, upon lands, build- 
ings, and mains, £120,000, independent of any farther purchase which may 
have been made since we made our firstestimate. I calculate that £14,000 
will be required immediately for new mains, in order to carry us through 
next winter. That extension is now in progress. I have estimated 
£18,000 for the purchase of freehold land on Bankside, and £90,000 for new 
premises as proposed in this bill, compensation to occupiers and owners, 
and for the erection of new works, buildings, and machinery generally. 
Within two years time we shall require new gasholders—first, at a cost of 
£15,000; the total will be £135,000. Our immediate intention is to extend 
the mains, and to change the mode of purifying from our present plan, 
which is chiefly the wet lime and dry lime process, adopting more exclu- 
sively the oxide of iron and manganese processes. This latter process is 
much less offensive in its character to the surrounding inhabitants by very 
much diminishing the noxious effects which the manufacture of gas might 
otherwise have; but it would be impracticable to carry out that process at 
our present works without a more extended area. I think under the cir- 
cumstances that the additional capital asked for is a reasonable sum. The 
£360,000 in all probability would carry us through the next 15 years. We 
have not applied to Parliament since 1834. We require £120,000 for imme- 
diate purposes. There is always an annual ontlay going on for mains and 


works, and we are precluded now from adopting any part of our profits for | 


From 1847 to 1863 we have laid out £140,000 on new works 
and mains. The annual increase in the demand for gas, represented in 
money, is about from £4000 to £4500 a year. It has increased more 
largely during the last few years than before. In 1829 we consumed 14,000 
tons of coal; in 1863 the consumption was 78,000 tons. The situation is 
one admirably adapted for our works. I do not think we could possibly 
select a better site. I think it would be almost impracticable to manufac- 
ture gas profitably without a river access. Nearly all the coals we use are 
sea-borne coals. The bulk of our refuse materials and the whole of the 
liquid portion go by water; also one-half the coke. It would not only beincon- 
venient to us, but very disagreeable to the public, to carry ourrefuse by road. 
The ammoniacal water is manufactured into sulphate of ammonia. The 
premises we propose to construct are situated most conveniently. The 
establishment of works at a distance from our present works would not be 
so convenient, and would be much more expensive. The houses in the 
neighbourhood of the works are of a very inferior description; there are no 
good residences at hand on the river-side. The whole of the district ex- 
tending from the Archbishop's Palace at Lambeth—about a mile and a 
quarter—to our works, is devoted to manufactories, potteries, bone-boiling 


that purpose. 





the more distant districts. We haye also increased the within limits, and | establishments, distilleries, cement-works, coke-makers, and gas-works, and 


* The following table was handed in, showing the progress of the undertaking since its commencement :— 
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there is not a res ble residence in the locality. The Effra, which dis- 
charges by the side of our works, has been for many years the chief sewer 
of Lambeth, and in the summer-time is very offensive. [Witness described 
on the map the ground proposed to be taken by the company.] Since the 
committee has met we have been in negotiation for the purchase of the 
additional piece. Generally speaking, the health of the workmen employed 
on our works has been very good indeed. Many of them have been in our 
employ for a great number of years. Some of them as long as 30, 35, and 
40 years, andare still working there. I distinctly remember the time when 
the cholera was raging in our neighbourhood there was not a fatal case of 
cholera in our manufactory. The gas is not injurious to the workmen who 
are engaged in it daily. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Criprs: The prejudice against living in a resi- 
dence close to gas-works is unfounded. In our experience, it has had no 
injurious effect on the men constantly employed. Our men did not strike 
some time ago. Our neighbourhood is a very bad one, and we are not 
worse than our neighbours. Where the personal interest and profit of 
labouring men are much concerned, their noses are not so acute as of per- 
sons of a different rank. The parties living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the works belong, from the nature of their dwelling, to the labouring 
classes. I think their interest is important, but it is desirable that they 
should have manufactories near them in order to procure a living. Labour- 
ing men prefer to live near to the place of their employment, and, as their 
means are not liberal, they cannot travel into the country for their resi- 
dences and pure air. They are not able to move from a locality in which 
they are once located very easily. The removing of our works would be, 
first, a question of money and a permanent increase of cost. I should not 
expect there were 5000 people resident within 300 yards of our works. It 
seems almost incredible, for there are three very wide streets, the railway, 
and wharfs, The Vauxhall Gardens, a portion of which would come within 
the 300 yards radius, are being built upon, and sooner or later they will 
be covered with houses. I have heard it was contemplated that the Thames 
south embankment would come along the frontage. The part between the 
London Gas Company’s works and Lambeth Palace will be occupied by 
that embankment. I do not know that, in consequence of that, the renewal 
of the lease of the London Gas Company has been refused, and a 
portion of the manufactory is to be removed from the river-side. They 
still retain a large plant in Lambeth, almost immediately adjoining. Nearly 
all the goods we use are water-borne; if we were near a railway-station, it 
would be done as well, but not at the same cost—it would be more ex- 
pensive. There has been a greatly increased demand for gas lately, and 
the object of the bill is to meet that increased demand. That would neces- 
sarily increase the manufactory, but we do not allow that the nuisance 
would be increased. We have paid 10 per cent. for the last year and a half, 
and, in addition, a repayment of back dividend to a small amount has been 
paid as an arrear of profit in 1857, which is allowed by the Act of 1860. No 

rtion of the Effra River adjacent to our works has been covered over 
ately. The diversion of the stream itself has been made or is now in pro- 
gress, and the covering of the sewage is also in progress. The sewage, 
though at present allowed to go down the Effra River, will be stopped—it is 
most offensive. The Thames will then be no longer injured by sewage 
matter entering there. Besides our manufactory here, we have a station 
at Bankside and another at Greenwich. We actually manufacture gas at 
those two places. In many cases, ps is manufactured at a great distance 
from the place of consumption. It is not necessary that the gas-works 
should be next door to the party who wants to burn the gas. We are 
aware that there aré persons opposing the extension of the gas-works at 
Vauxhall, but I do not think there is a strong feeling against it. The ves- 
tries of the parishes have said that it would be deleterious to the neigh- 
bourhood to further extend the gas-works. That opinion is supported by 
some parties in the immediate neighbourhood, who have petitioned against 
the bill. There are a great number of names on the petition, and we have 
endeavoured to discover them; we find they are not resident. I think 
there is one of the name of Symons. The extension to Clapham would 
come in conjunction with the extension of the works at Vauxhall, but 
it is not individualized for Clapham. The farthest point from these works 
which we propose to supply at Clapham is about 34 miles. Our desire is 
to serve the outlying districts, which have not yet been reached anda 
portion of the interior district of Lambeth, which is rapidly being filled 
with houses. We wish to procure sufficient gas to travel over the whole 
district. Our principal object is to supply from these works persons residing 
in Clapham, and such other places as Newington and Lambeth. We think 
the vestries and parties on the spot are benefited by the extension of our 
works at Vauxhall. ‘his should not be a matter of opinion, for if an ex- 
penditure of from £400 to £500 is incurred by us weekly as wages, it must 
conduce to the benefit of Lambeth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: Our company came to Vauxhall some 
time in 1847, We found Price's Candle Company established tliere. 


Patent Candle Company, and this cross-examination would become un- 
necessary. 


there would be a deficiency for the ensuing winter. There is a very offen- 
sive smell from the, sewer. We are now engaged in extending the present 
improved purifying system, and have a considerable work in progress, 
which cannot be done in the present premises that we hold. The 300 yards 
radius around the works would include a part of the river Thames, and 
a large portion of public roads and the South-Western Railway. It includes 
a portion of the goods-station. A model lodging-house adjoins the gas- 
works. I remember the City of London Gas Act, 1859. Their works are 
situate between the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge. The question of 
health was then inquired into very minutely for 6 or 7 days. They 
obtained an Act of Incorporation. The Thames embankment does not 
come up to the front of our works. If we had a siding our coals could be 
brought in sufficient quantities, but at greatly increased cost. We use 
200 tons of coal per day at the Vauxhall station. To bring that quantity 
we should have to extend the accommodation of the railway-station con- 
siderably. Supposing we were deprived of our water frontage, and assum- 
ing that our coals came by railway, we should be indicted for a nuisance if 
we. carried our gas water aud tar along the road. It is essential to have 
water-side premises. With but one or twoexceptions every gas company in 
London has either canal communication or a river frontage. The Chartered 
Company have pipes in communication with vessels on the river for their 
tar and liquor. Weare limited to a dividend of 10 per cent. The same Act 
—the Metropolis Gas Act—which gives us that dividend, allows us to 
recoup ourselves for the last 6 years for the dividends short of 10 per 
cent. In respect of that we have on two occasions paid 15s. per share. 
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‘By the CHairmMAN: We have 984 retorts at ‘the works in London. I 





Mr. RicHarps said that an agreement had been come to with Price's 


| one of which was in operation last year. 


Cross-examination continued: We propose to extend tothe distant parts of | 
Clapham. We also propose to supply a considerable portion of Lambeth. | 
We had -_ 56 spare retorts last winter, and as our annual increase is 80 | 


| taken place in the Phoenix district, and which is likely to continue. 
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think there are 280 at Bankside; 714 at Vauxhall, and 264 at Greenwich. 
All these are actually constructed, and fit to be called into operation within 
an hour’s notice. We have no further space suitable for retorts. We 
ay oe whole of our consumers with meters free of charge. It is not 
done use the population is very poor—there are many wealthy poate 
around Clapham and the south parts of Lambeth, and also about Black- 
heath and Lewisham quite able to pay—but it is a concession to the public 
equal to 2d. or 23d. per 1000 feet. The health of our workmen has been 
proverbially good, especially during times of epidemic diseases; we have 
not discovered that our men have suffered from contageous or epidemic 
diseases. We employ about 560 men. As the men are of mature age when 
they enter our employment it would scarcely be a fair criterion to give you 
the mortality, but there are perhaps about three a year. Their ages range 
between 20 and 60; 30 or 40 of them are above 60 years of age; some of 
them have been 30 and 40 years in our employment: we have some that 
have been in our employ above 30 years who are pensioned, whom we do 
not consider as workmen. No case of cholera has occurred with any of our 
workmen. They live immediately adjoining the works at Bankside, and at 
Vauxhall not distant; they live as near as they can get suitable lodgings. 
We propose to extend the use of the less offensive modes of purification— 
that is by means of oxide of iron and manganese. They are used at nearly 
all the gas-works on the north side of the river. It involves an increase of 
space from the necessity of deodorising or removing the vapour to the sul- 
phuric compounds from the purifying material what we cali the revivifica- 
tion. We shall require about three times the space under the new process 
to what we now need using the lime process. We require for the purpose 
of deodorization that the material should be spread in thin strata, which 
occupies a great deal of space, and when oxides are used, we must have a 
duplicate quantity, affording time for revivification, which would necessi- 
tate the increased space. With the increased space we gain in point of 
convenience and in the less noxious smells, but not in the actual quantity 
of gas produced. For the purifying process itseif peiege about one-fifth 
of the whole space of our works would be occupied. If we take all the 
land which it is now proposed to purchase under this Act, we shall increase 
our present area by not quite half. Our manufacturing quantity will be 
increased; if we are now manufacturing 300 tons a day, we would then 
manufacture 400 tons. We shall obtain an increased area for the purpose 
of purification by this new process, and at the same time we obtain the ad- 
vantages of the erection of suitable retort-houses to equal one-half of our 
present manufacture, and our storeage of coal will be equal to the consump- 
tion of the increased half on the ground that we propose to purchase, so 
that we shall be able to manufacture half as much and more than we do 
at present. The increased extent necessary for the new process of purifi- 
cation is as 3to 1 compared to the old process. The gas will then be 
purified so that it will contain no impurities. A portion of the exhausted 
lime is used for securing up the lids of the retorts, and dried up by that pro- 
cess, and a portion is sent to the Isle of Sheppey for manure purposes ; it 
is laid on land and left for two or three years, and used as manure. The 
gas is rendered less unwholesome, it is more perfectly purified. There is 
less sulphurous acid, and less ammoniacal vapour. 

Cross examination continued : We do not intend to use the whole of the 
land we have given noticeto take. We intend to use 320 extra retorts, and 
the residue of the land will be occupied by a coal-store, to contain 6,000 
tons of coal and the purifiers. Price’s Patent Candle Company are _incor- 
porated by various Acts of Parliament. It isa great advantage for us to) 
have a river frontage. The carriage of coals by water is of course much 
cheaper than by railway or carts. A short time since the candle company || 
removed their works from Belmont Factory to Battersea. All the property 
held by the Russells are out of lease, and occupied by the candle company | ' 
as tenants quarterly or soon. If we take the whole of the plot of land of || 
which we have given notice to take, we should take away the whole river 
frontage from the candle company. They hold a lease of Holts and Letts and 
Letts’s property for 13 unexpired years. Vauxhall station is close by. The 
railway company do not cart from our works, nor from Prices’ Candle 
Company free of charge. The South-Western Company would charge 1s. 6d. 
a chaldron to fetch our coke from the gas works at Vauxhall to the railway 
station. The candle company is a large company. About £800,000 capital 
has been paid up. 

Thomas Greaves Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a civil engineer, having offices in Parliament Street. I have been 
very largely engaged and consulted in the erection and management of gas- 
works all over the country. I know something of every metropolitan com- 
pany. I have recently made a very miaute inspection of the works of the 
Phoenix Gas Company at Vauxhall and Bankside. I have examined the 
gasholders at the Kennington Lane and Wellington Street stations. Vaux- 
hall and Bankside are mainly manufacturing stations, and the others are 
used for storeage chiefly. I am acquainted with the number of retorts in 
action last winter, and the whole quantity erected. 

By the Cuarrman: There are at the Bankside station 280 retorts, every 
At Vauxhall there are 714, of 
which 648 were in operation, leaving a surplus of 56. 

Examination continued: It is not safe for any company to be using all 
their retorts. The reserve in this case was only 5 per cent. Every com- 
pany should have at least 15 per cent. An extension of retorts is abso- 


| lutely necessary for the ensuing winter, considering the increase that has 


They 
are tolerably well off for gasholder room at present; they could go on for 2 
or 3 years longer. As the demand increases, and fresh retorts are erected, 
the company will have to meet increased production. The gasholder room 
should be two-thirds of the producing power. ‘The old processes of purify- 
ing gas from sulphuretted hydrogen was by wet and dry lime. The wet 
lime, when taken out of the purifier, was commonly known as “ blue billy.” 
It is a most offensive mixture. It is necessary to use Mr. Hills’ peroxide of 
iron in order to escape indictment. When the peroxide of iron has done 
its duty for a time, it becomes saturated with sulphur. The original oxide 
becomes sulphurate of iron. On the sulphurate being exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, it becomes again an oxide, and when so oxidized, the material is in 
such a state that it may be used again. For the purpose of revivification it 
is spread over a very large space. It may be revivified 50 or 60 times. 
Under the old process the lime was removed from the gas-works, and got 
rid of in the best mode possible. It is impossible to purify gas in London 
in this manner and avoid indictment. I have seen the land proposed to be 
taken, and consider it an admirable selection for the purpose of gas-works. 
I was indirectly concerned in the City of London Gas Bill in 1859, though 
not a witness. The City of London Gas Company obtained a prolongation 
of their corporate power by that Act. The Equitable Gas-Works are situated 
just by Cubitt’s workshops in Pimlico. One of the stations of the Imperial 
Gas-Works is close to Cremorne. I consider that the situation which the 
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Phoenix Gas-Works occupy is & good airy situation, and one where gas- 
works are likely to be as little prejudicial to health as possible. My ex- 
perience as to the health of people en in gas-works proves that there 
is not a more healthy class of labourers in any other manufacturing opera- 
tion. When the cholera was about, it was remarked that scarcely a 
labourer was affected by the cholera, and generally they are very long- 
lived people. I know men who have been 40 and 50 years in this employ- 
ment, and are healthy old men at this day. There are some diseases in 
which it is considered a specific, such as croup. It is well known that it 
exercises a beneficial influence. During the time the cholera was prevalent 
only two cases occurred among the whole of the London gas-works. When 
I was at the works last I saw the Effra River; it was at low water, and what 
ran through it was very offensive. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hotkrer: The company proposed to supply the 

whole of their district; the consumption is increasing all over. For the 
purpose of revivifying the peroxide of iron, it has to be spread on the ground 
and lie exposed to the atmosphere. That is the only mode in which it can 
be done efficiently. I apprehend that if the Phoenix Company has hitherto 
been indicted they must have been found guilty. They are not adopting 
the best known process for the manufacture of gas. ‘There is no actual 
reason why the company should not purify their gas on the other side of 
New Bridge Street, it would be inconvenient to have two establishments. 
Practically it can be done at any point you please—it is a question of con- 
venience in carrying on the works. The reason why it would be more in- 
convenient to purify the gas on the other side of the street than at the Vaux- 
hall wharf is, that an increased staff would be required for its supervision. 
The !gas, in order to be purified, is brought in pipes and carried away 
through pipes. These pipes would have to be brought under the river 
Effra. The same thing might be done by taking the pipes under New Bridge 
Street, but you must have a distinct staff of men for that purpose which 
would not be under the supervision of the manager of the works, If the gas 
is carried across New Bridge Street, yon must have a superior class of men 
day and night; common labourers will not do. If you pump on a separate 
spot of land you must have a distinct staff, but the operation being carried 
on on the old ground the staff employed may be the same. If the manu- 
facture of gas does not affect the health of those engaged therein, I do not 
see how it can affect the health of the people living in the neighbourhood. 
There may be diseases among them from other causes, but the gas-works 
have nothing to do with creating disease. The offensive smell is less from 
this exhausted material when spread on the land than from the lime pro- 
cess; that is the reason of its general use. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Newauu: I have devoted my attention very 
considerably to gas-works; they have been my special study. I am pro- 
prietor of the JourNAL or Gas LiguT1NG, which gives an account of the 
proceedings of gas companies, &c. I said the workmen employed on-gas- 
works are heaithy, and remarkably free from disease. Medical men are of 
opinion that gas exercises a beneficial influence in the instance of the croup 
disease. Both ammoniacal liquor and tar give rise to a smell which is 
very offensive to some people. I do not think the smell produced from 
either injurious to health. Whatever smell may be emitted from the gas- 
works at present will be very much decreased from improvements in the 
modes of purification. I am not aware that the bill provides that the com- 
pany shall adopt any other plan than that adopted at present. Of course 
an increase of works involves an expenditure of fresh capital. I know 
pretty well the whole of the district, and I know of no other spot within 
the district of the company that would be applicable—there must be canal, 
water, or railway carriange. I have examined the banks of the Thames 
for a considerable distance and can find no other place. I was occupied in 
the search for some days. I went above and below the works; there was 
an available spot some years ago, but it is now occupied by another 
company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I know the potteries and bone-boiling 
laces in the parish of Lambeth. The result of going to the other side of 
ew Bridge Street would be to place a large public thoroughfare through 
the yard. The Effra River is about to be covered over, and that will throw 
the existing works and the new piece of ground into one yard. 


' Robert Bianchi, Esq., examined by Mr. Russe. 


I am the officer of health for the district of St. Saviour. I reside 
within that district, and have held my present office for 7 years. I am 
conversant with the neighbourhood, and every detail connected with it. I 
have had occasion to visit the district immediately surrounding the Phoenix 
Gas-Works, and am fully aware of the state of the health of that particular 
district. I have had occasion to compare, from time to time, the health of 
those which may be called the gas districts with surrounding districts. I 
am satisfied from those comparisons that the existence of the gas-works 
does not prejudicially affect the public health. I produce a series of tables 
which I intend to exhibit the health of those districts in the parishes of St. 
Saviour and Lambeth, in which the gas-works are situated, as compared 
with the whole of those parishes and the other districts into which it is 
divided; also with the whole of London and its south portion. The first 
table gives the population, mortality, and the per centage of deaths for the 
whole of London, the south districts, Lambeth, St. Saviour, the gas district, 
and the Ewer Street district of St. Saviour for the years 1861, 1862,and 
1863; also the mean mortality of those 3 years. These calculations are 
based the population of 1861. The second table exhibits the number 
of deaths per 1000 from epidemic diseases in Lambeth and its sub-districts 
during the year 1863. The portion of the parish of St. Saviour selected for 
comparison, as likely to be affected by the gas-works immediately adjacent, 
is bounded by Great Guildford Street, New Park Street, Pond Yard, Bank- 
side, White Hind Alley, and Pitt’s Place. The mean distance from the 
nearest point of the Phoenix Gas-Works is 90 yards. The area is about 
1/10th of a square mile, and contains 169 houses, and about 1180 inhabi- 
tants The public ways are respectively named Frederick's Court, Ladd’s 
Court, Moss Alley, Pike Gardens, Prince's Buildings, Pleasant Place, Pond 
Yard, Queen Charlotte Court, Skin Market Place, Taylor’s Yard, William's 
Court, Winnery Rents, and White Hind Alley. These are nearly all nar- 
row footways, the houses small, and densely inhabited by very poor people, 
and, irrespective of every external cause, they are such as might be expected 
to generate disease. ‘This district is compared, in respect of its mortality, 
with the whole of the parish of St. Saviour, the whole of London, the 
southern district, the parish of Lambeth, and another district of St. Saviour 
far removed from the gas-works, less confined than the gas district, but 
containing a homogeneous population, and named for the present purpose 
the Ewer Street district. It comprises Ewer Street, Waterloo Buildings, 
Finche’s Buildings, and Red Lion Court. These public ways contain 70 
houses, and a population of about 800 of the poorer classes. The high rate 
of mortality in the gas district in the year 162 was due to the prevalence 
of whooping cough at that period. This table of mortality places the 











various districts enumerated in the following order in respect of health so 
far as that is indicated by the death-rate:— : 
1. The Gas district. 
. Ewer Street district. 
. Lambeth. 
. South London. 
. London. 
. St. Saviour. 


It must be observed that St. Saviour stands last in this order in conse- 
quence of the large number of deaths of persons from other parishes which 
have occurred in the hospitals during the 3 years. The Lambeth gas- 
works are situate partly in the 2nd Lambeth Church sub-district and partly 
in the Ist Kennington sub-district. The workhouse is also situate in the 
2nd Lambeth Church district, and about one-third of the mortality of this 
sub-district is due to the presence of that establishment, which is an asylum 
for the infirm, destitute, and sick poor of the whole parish. Without de- 
ducting these, but taking the two sub-districts in which the gas-works are 
situate, together a death-rate of 2-610 per cent. is obtained. The two 
Waterloo Road sub-districts united give a mortality of 2°327 per cent., so 
that, even including the workhouse mortality, the gas district is less than 3 
per 1000 higher that the two Waterloo Road sub-districts. To obtain a 
more exact estimate of the comparative mortality of the sub-districts it is 
necessary to deduct from the mortality of the 2nd Lambeth Church district 
the deaths which occurred in the Lambeth Workhouse, and apportion them 
to the several sub-districts in the ratio of their populations. About one- 
third of the mortality occurs in the workhouse. Taking the mean mor- 
tality of the 2 years at 3°211,1-°070 will represent the third to be sub- 
a. This has been divided into 18 parts, the population being as 
ollows :— 


> Or Co bo 


Population. Parts Apportioned. 

Waterloo Road, 1st 15,269 . . 2 parts nearly. 

Do. 2nd 18,640 . . 2 parts nearly. 
Lambeth Church, Ist 19,839 . . 2 parts. 

Do. 2nd 29,542 . 3 parts. 
Kennington, Ist . . 30,78 . 4 parts nearly. 

Do. 2nd . . 20440 . 2 parts. 
Brinton 2. 1 1 et 20,067 . 2 parts. 
Norwood . . . 7,462. 1 part. 


These 18 parts have been apportioned as indicated above. This calculation’ 
although not mathematically correct, is sufficiently near for the a 
purpose. The result is, that the various sub-districts stand in the following 
order of healthiness so far as this is indicated by the death-rate:— 


1. Brixton. 

2. Norwood. 

3. Kennington, 2nd sub-district. 
4. 0. > a = 

5. Waterloo Road, Ist ,, - 

6. Lambeth Church, Ist __,, ‘ 

7. Do. 2nd ,, " 

8. Waterloo Road, 2nd , « 


But, taking the two sub-districts in which the gas-works are situate toge- 
ther, they show a per centage of 2°315, which would give that district the 
mean position—the mortality of the 2nd Waterloo Road district and the 
1st Lambeth Church district being higher, and the mortality of the 2nd 
Kennington, Brixton, and Norwood, being lower In comparing the deaths 
from epidemic diseases during the year 1863 the same result is obtained. 
Including the deaths in the workhouse, the sub-districts stand in the fol- 
lowing order:— 


1. Brixton. 

2. Kennington, 2nd district. 

3. Norwood. 

4. Gas district. 

5. Lambeth Church, Ist district. 
6. Waterloo Road, Ist district. 

z. Do. do. 2nd district. 


These results prove that mortality occurs in proportion to over-crowding, 
poverty, and want of cleanliness; and that health and long life depend upon 
good food, fresh air, and plenty of water frequently used. 


TABLE 1. 


Comparative Statement of Deaths, Per Centage of Mean, and Mean Per Centage of 
Three Years. 
































Saint. Gas Ewer St. 

London. South, Lambeth. saviour. District. District. 

(950 in 1861.) 
Population, 1861 2,904,413 773,175 162,044 19,100 1180 800 
Deaths, 1361 65,001 17,644 3,447 548 20 27 
1862 66,950 17,927 3,739 448 34 13 
1863 72,346 19,342 3,829 430 23 17 
Per Centage, 1861 2°326 2-287 2°123 2-842 1-694 2°842 
1862 2°349 2-261 2°307 2-292 2-808 1°625 
1863 2°452 2°503 2-350 2-246 1-941 2°125 

Mean Mortality ) Fp 

per Cent. of 7 2°375 2°354 2°301 *2-460 2147 2°197 


ST 6. -« 

* These calculations are based upon the actual mortality in St. Saviour, but during 
the three years about 220 persons have died in the hospitals who were previously 
resident in other parishes. 

TaBLe 2. 
Deaths per 1000 from Epidemic Diseases in the under-mentioned Districts and Sub- 
Districts in 1863. 


Districts. Deaths. Deaths per 1000. 
South Districts 4352 5°62 
Lambeth . . 899 .. 5°54 
Saint Saviour’s 123 eo’ 6° 04 
Gas District . ... 7 o.« 5°93 
Ewer Street District. . 9 m 11°25 

Lambeth in Sub-Districts. 
Waterloo Road, Ist . 93 0 6°09 

jo - wes < 116 . 6°02 
Lambeth Church, Ist . PF 6 5°75 

e ie 2nd . 195 5°75 
Kennington, lst . . . 152 a. © 

” Bie « » 98 —— 4°79 
Se: ow we we we 93 “oe 4°63 
Norwood . . . « « 39 lw Cw CD ’ 
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TaBLe 3. 


Comparative Statement of the Per Centages of Deaths in the Sub-District of Lam- 
beth in the Year 1863, and the Mean Per Centage of Three Years. 











Waterloo Rd. Lambeth Ch. Kennington. . Nor- 

Lambeth. “jst 2nd. Ist. 2nd. Ist. 2nd, Brixton. yooq, 

1863. , 2°302 2°359 2°337 2°299 2-276 1°974 1°983 1°952 1°566 

Mencs } 2°258 2307 2°364 «-2°280 -3°243««1°994 «1805 |-«1°752 «1638 
ears. 


Statement of the Per Centage of Deaths due to the several Sub-Districts, after de- 
ducting the Number of Deaths in the Workhouse, situate in the 2nd Lambeth 
Church District, and apportioning them in the Ratio of the Population. 

1863 . 2°302 =2°459 42°437 2°400 2°526 8 2°154 2°1038 2°052 1°616 


1°663 








Mean of 3 see 5 =e . ; . ee é 

Teun}? 258 27426 2°47) 2°390 27433 2184 1°93] 1862 
2nd Lambeth Church 
Ist Kennington 


} United as the Gas District— 1863. 2°340 





Mean of 3 years é 8 2°308 
The effect of these tables is to show that the gas district upon the actual 
return of the number of deaths is even more healthy than “—~ surrounding 
district. Nothing can be clearer or a more established fact than this, that, 
if the health of the neighbourhood were affected by the gas-works, it would 
be shown by the tables now produced. It is impossible, in the face of these 
tables, for any one to assert that gas-works ought to be banished on the 
ground of affecting the public health. I have viewed the proposed site for 
the new works of the Phcenix Gas Company, and am of opinion that they 





are very well selected. They are immediately contiguous to the old works, | 


being only separated by a sewer called the Effra River, on part of which 
there is a lie-by for barges. In my opinion, no nuisance would be created 
in the neighbourhood by the erection of the proposed works. The law pro- 
hibits a nuisance, and, notwithstanding the Gas Companies Act, if they 


|| created a nuisance it might be abated. 


Cross-examined by Mr. NewAatt: In reckoning the deaths in the parish 
of Lambeth, I took in the whole district, which is a very large one. Its 
pe pen is 162,044. A large proportion of it extends into a rural district. 

call that part of the sub-district of Lambeth where the gas-works are 
situate the gas district. The gas-works are situate partly in Kennington 
Church first sub-district and partly in Lambeth Church second sub-district; 
and as tlle whole of Lambeth has been divided into sub-districts, I com- 
pared the health of them with each other, and have given them in a sepa- 
rate table. By sub-district I mean that, inasmuch as Lambeth is sucha 
large district, in order to make a comparison at all it has been found neces- 
sary to divide it into sub-districts; and that division has been made by the 
authority of the Registrar-General for his own use. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: I understand that the future St. Thomas’s 
Hospital is to be placed on the embankment. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The embankment does not go up so far 
as the Phoenix Gas-Works. I do not think it is known whereabouts on the 
embankment the hospital is to be placed. It is thought to be in Stangate. 

Mr. Ricuarps said he was instructed that, subject to the consent of the 
committee, the Phoenix Gas Company would buy Messrs. Price’s property. 

Mr. Hotxer said that, if the committee would sanction the purchase by 
the Phoenix Gas Company of the property belonging to the candle com- 
pany between the river and the Wandsworth Road, the candle company 
would not further oppose the bill. 

Mr. Ricuarps suggested that the amount should be fixed by arbitration. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

T am a civil engineer residing in London, and have been largely connected 
with gas as well as water works. Iam familiar with all the metropolitan 
gas companies. I have had an opportunity of examining the works of the 
Phoenix Company, at Vauxhall. I am aware that at ons they are 
taxed to their very utmost to meet the demand for gas. examined their 
works very minutely, and also their carbonizing books, which were not pre- 
pared for this inquiry, but are in daily use by the foreman; and I find that 
during the last winter they very nearly exhausted the whole of their manu- 
facturing power. I confirm what Mr. Barlow said, that it is positively 
unsafe for a gas company to carry on their works without having some 
retorts in reserve, because there are variations in the weather, and in the 
demands which arise accidentally, and they must be met by a gas company; 
for instance, on a foggy day you must set on a much larger number of 
retorts to meet the immediate demands. You might get over one foggy 
day, but not several succeeding ones. Looking at the increasing demand, 
I do not consider that an increase of 220 or 240 retorts would be unreason- 
able; it is only an increase of one-third, and my experience in gas-works is 
to show that the regular ratio in which gas manufacture increases in such 
@ population as there is in Lambeth, is from 5 to 10 per cent. per annum, 
and therefore if 220 retorts be added they will not be sufficient for longer 
than 5 or 6 years. An increase of gasholders will necessarily follow the 
increase of retorts. ‘Their present purifying space is very crowded, indeed 
all the vessels being, if I may use the expression, jammed up together, and 
there are no means of adding to the number of vessels they have in opera- 
tion at the present time. They do not purify so entirely as other companies 
do with the peroxide of iron. Probably the main reasons are a positive 
want of power and limited space. The oxide of iron requires to be spread 
out over a large area in order that it ar A be restored by oxygenation, when 
it becomes to that condition which enables it to take up increasing doses of 
sulphur; considerable time is — thereby in certain states of the 
weather in bringing the oxide back to its state. By this proccss the 
nuisance formerly occasioned by the purification by lime is removed. The 
avoidance of that nuisance necessitates considerably increased superficies 
for purifying purposes. I consider it essential that the land taken for the 
new works should closely adjoin the existing works for several reasons— 
the purification can be put on a better system, and the two sets of manu- 
facturing works, if the works are together, can combine the operation 
of purifying in one set of purifiers. I do not think any other 
equally advantageous site could be found in the whole district, as it pos- 
sesses a large river frontage with very free ventilation; and there is a creek 
up which large vessels can come to discharge coal and take away coke, 
and also the refuse of the purification; gas companies are no longer allowed 
to turn their refuse into the river or get rid of it in any mode offensive to 
the population. I do not mean to say that a water frontage is essentially 
necessary for gas-works—it is advantageous both to the population and the 
company. 1 remember the passing of the City of London Gas Company's 
Act in 1859. In common with others, I went into the question of health in 
that crowded locality where those gas-works are, and 1 have had occasion 
to do the same in many other cases: and some of the results of those in- 

uiries have been published by Parliament in the report of the Health of 

‘owns Commissioners and otherwise. ‘There is no peculiarity in the dis- 
eases to which the men employed in gas-works are subject; but there are 





some diseases from which they are almost wholly exempt—such, for in- 
stance, as fevers—which no doubt is owing to the creosote and other anti- 
septic agents generated in the course of distillation. During the time the 
cholera was about, it was usual for people to go down to the gas-works in 
order that they might be free from choleraic influence; it is a fact that, in 
our large works at Nottingham, where the cholera was very frequent, none 
of our workmen were affected by it. Iam manager of that company. I 
have heard that in London the people of the gas-works were singularly 
free from cholera, but I know it with regard to other places. I know the 
Effra sewer throughout, because, when I was concerned for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the main drainage inquiry, 1 had to investigate it. It 
was used by the gas-works as an open channel, and runs into the Thames. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puiyn: I know the progress of the metropolitan 
drainage works generally. I think not more than 150 yards of the Effra 
sewer is to be left uncovered. Everything that now pours into it will be 
intercepted, except the flood water. I only put it as a matter of necessity 
that the gas-works should be extended. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The removal of gas-works is tantamount 
to a sacrifice of all the capital that has been laid out, excepting that ex- 
pended on the land, because you cannot utilize much of the apparatus 
which is there, and to re-utilize it would cost as much as it is worth. If 
works were established at a distance from the existing ones, large mains 
must be laid down in the streets to communicate with the existing gas- 
holders. It is obvious that that must affect the price of gas. Such a sepa- 


ration would prevent those reductions to which the public become entitled | | 


under the Gas-Works Clauses Act. The company are now supplying at 
As, 8d. per 1000 feet., but the Independent and South Metropolitan Compa- 
nies supply gas at a little less, under very advantageous circumstances. 


Dr. William Odling, examined by Mr. Russet. 

‘I am a Fellow of the Royal Society, and also of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Iam a lecturer on chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and one of the examiners in chemistry at the College of Physicians. I 
have given particular attention to the manufacture of gas within the metro- 
polis, and the health of the people. I know generally the mode in which 
that manufacture is conducted in most of the gas-works. I have examined 
most of them. I reside in the neighbourhood of the Phoenix Gas Company, 
and have visited them once or twice lately. I found their works were 
habitually conducted with great care. I had liberty to go whenever I 
pleased, and had free access to them. I believe that the acquisition of the 
land which the company are seeking to obtain, will enable them to manu- 
facture their gas with still greater diminution of unpleasantness, and that 
will consequently be an advantage to the neighbouring district. I was for 
64 years medical officer of health for that district—until the year 1862— 
and during that time it was my duty to make medical reports to the Lam- 
beth Vestry. Upon several occasions I reported that the Phoenix Gas- 
Works were very well conducted, and that I was unable to trace disease of 
any kind produced by them. No doubt it would be a great advantage to 
the district if they possessed an increased power of erecting retorts. When 
the retorts are overworked they produce a larger amount of smoke, and 
smell, and annoyance, than they would if worked to a proper extent. I 
give the preference to the purifying process by means of oxide of iron, 
which is a great benefit to the workmen. The company desire to escape 
indictment, and great pains are taken at these works with regard to the 
use of wet lime. I have never seen any works in which that process is 
conducted with such particular attention. At present, the purifying yard 
is crowded, and the purifiers which would be used for the peroxide of iron 
process would require a much larger space than those used for wet lime. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: My attention was directed several times 
to these works by reason of complaints. At one time I considered whether 
they were not such a nuisance as the Nuisance Act would apply to. Jt 
was my impression that that Act was powerless. The chief complaint was 
on account of the smoke. The prevalent wind in Lambeth is west or 
south west,as it isin most parts of the metropolis. At the distance of! 
where it is proposed to build St. Thomas’s Hospital, the effect of the smoke 
would be absolutely inappreciable. It would all be dissipated before it 
reached there. If a company comes for additional privileges, they ought 
to put themselves under an obligation to use the best mode of purification. 
They should be under control. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I do not know that the Metrorolitan 
Board of Works would be the proper authority. If I were a gas proprietor 


I would not think it desirable that the board should be constantly || 


examining the works. All the potteries and bone-boiling establishments, 
which are close to Lambeth Church, are nearer to the hospital than the 
gas-works. At present they cannot use the peroxide of iron purifyng pro- 
cess because their space is too restricted. The complaints which were 
made against the Phoenix Company were very trivial. 
T was employed in an independent position to officially examine those 
works by the Commissioners of Police, and I reported that they were 
among the best conducted works in London. 


Dr. Henry Letheby, examined by Mr. RicHArps. 

I am medical officer of health for the City of London. I have had con- 
siderable experienes in the examination of gas-works. My attention as 
medica! officer has been called to manufactories which could possibly be 
considered a nuisance not only within the City but pretty fans Geta 
out England. Iam conversant with the condition of all the metropolitan 
gas companies. It has been a matter of observation with me to notice the 
effect of gas-works on the immediately surrounding population. My 
attention was particularly called to the subject when the City of London 
Gas Bill was before Parliament in 1859. 1 appeared as a witness for the 
opponents, who were the Commissioners of Sewers. There were many com- 
plaints made by the inhabitants, and there was a general complaint on the 
part of the police. I gave my evidence on the facts that came under my 
notice through those complaints. The whole matter was very fully in- 
quired into, and in the result the opposition failed and the company ob- 
tained their incorporation. Both Houses of Parliament considered the 
question. Since the time of the company obtaining their incorporation I 
have not had a single complaint from any one in the chtbeaeet that 
they should not be allowed to continue their operation. The situation of 
the City Gas Company is much more trying than that of the Phoenix Gas 
Company; it is in a much more crowded locality. I am the person to 
whom, if any complaint had been made, it would be referred. If I may 
judge from the operations of the Phoenix Gas-Works, as they are at present 
conducted, I do not think any injury can arise from the enlargement pro- 
posed. The City Company carry on their manufacture without annoyance 
or injury to the neighbourhood, and I do not understand why the Phoenix 
Company should not do the same; in addition to which, the City Com- 
pany’s locality is incomparably more crowded and much more likely to be 
@ source of inconvenience than the one at Vauxhall. The situation of the 
works is airy, and is bounded by factories, which we have not in the City. 


About 6 years ago, | | 
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Factories stretch along the river. I know nothing of the health of the men 
employed in gas-works. The three great nuisances complained of when 


smoke, the smell of the purifying process, and the removal of the ammoni- 
acal liquor. Proper care and attention is given at the City Gas-Works, and 
these nuisances are so mitigated as to offer no practical inconvenience. 
confirm what has been said as to the advisablility of using peroxide of iron; 
it has been the means of preventing much annoyance which formerly 
existed from the carrying on of the operations of gas-works. This process 
requires a much larger space, the oxide of iron cannot be revivified without 
being spread over a large surface. I have been to these works lately, and 
consider the land which is proposed to be taken, well situated for the pur- 
pose of extension. A river frontage is a great advantage. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Putnn : In the City of London case it was con- 
tended that there was no immediate spot where the works could be erected 
to supply the adjacent districts, although it was alleged on the part of the 
| opponents that they might be well situated by moving a little farther up 
|!or down. It was a cogent argument on the part of the promoters of the 
| | reincorporation, that no other convenient spot could be found. The City 
|| company’s supply extends only within a few miles of their works. Taking 





||& gas-work, except it ison the banks of a river oracanal. An access to 


|| the works is required for the materials brought, and an easy access must 
| also exist for the purpose of enabling them to remove offensive things ; 
|| they cannot carry them through the streets—they must have barges which 
lean only approach by a canal or river. By removing higher up the river 
| you get nearer to Clapham. 


a high level to supply gas to a district below. It is desirable to have them 
as low as possible. I shonld think the City of London Gas Company has 
more retorts concentrated in Whitefriars than the Phoenix Company has 
in their three stations. 
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owning the land proposed to be taken by the company. 
Mr. William Innes recalled, and examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

The map produced shows the position of the works of the various metro- 
politan gas companies. With the exception of one station belonging to the 
Chartered Company, they have all water communication by canal or by 
river, so that they have no necessity to cart their coals into the works. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Arkinson : The Imperial Gas Company's 
works are situated on the canal. The coals I suppose have to be trans- 
shipped in the Thames from the colliers into barges. The Western Com- 
pany’s works are onthecanal banks. The chief portion of the coal they 
luse is canal, The new works which are being constructed by the London 

Company at Nine Elms have access to the river by the mill stream. 

| By Mr. Pury: No portion of the Clapham district which we now pro- 
||pose to supply abuts on the river. At Battersea it is within about 200 
| yards. The intervening portion is the district of the London Company. 
|There would be no difficulty, with the concurrence of Parliament, in run- 
| ning our mains along that intervening portion. 

Mr. John Henry Taylor, examined by Mr. Rrcuarps. 
Tam district surveyor, under the Metropolitan Board, for Kennington, 

Lambeth, and Battersea, and have resided five years at The Lawn, South 
Lambeth, which is within 300 yards of the Phoenix Gas-Works. [ama 
married man, with a family. During that time I have not experienced any 
| unpleasant effects from effluvia from the gas-works, but I have from the Effra 
sewer, which is going to be covered. “ The Lawn” is a terrace, consisting 
of eight residences. I have never heard any of my neighbours complain of 
auy nuisance arising from the works. In my official capacity I have had 
to examine the works of the Phoenix Company. I consider it a first-class 
establishment of that kind, and one in which the works are conducted ina 
}|cleanly and proper manner. I do not believe that the property in that 
neighbourhood depreciates in consequence of the proximity of the gas- 
|works. ‘The houses in the neighbourhood of the works are chiefly occupied 

by working men, and a great many more are being built, some of which are 
||} coming within 150 yards of the works. Houses of from eight rooms and 
| upwards are being built upon the site of the old Vauxhall Gardens. 
|| Cross-examined by Mr. Painn: I am not aware that my neighbours have 
‘expressed to the Metropolitan Board of Works their disgust at the nuisances 
| arising from the gas-works. I know the smell of ammonia when I meet 
|; with it. There are some ammonia-works at Nine Elms. When the wind 
|| blows off the Thames, we have disagreeable smells. My family have some- 
| times suffered from sore throats. My doctor has never said that that arose 
from the ammoniacal vapours arising from the works. He attributed it 
! entirely to the Effra sewer. 
| Cross-examined by Serjeant Arkrinson: I am not aware that the inhabi- 
_tants generally strongly object to the proximity of the gas-works. 
| Mr. Howlet, examined by Mr. Russi. 
| Iamacarman and cab proprietor, living at No. 1, High Street—a distance 
,/ of about 70 or 80 yards from the Phoenix Gas-Works. I have lived in that 











| 


neither myself nor my family have ever suffered in health from the smell 
Of the gas-works; in fact, my wife’s health has been improved since we 
| have lived there. So far from the property having diminished in value, it 
has increased during the last few years. I believe that the establishment 
of gas-works in a neighbourhood like this is beneficial, inasmuch as it would 
| Groce the number of the population. 





|! and therefore I think it is desirable to extend the manufacture of gas. 

| have been employed very little by the Phoenix Gas Company. I have been 
| |employed in carting for other gas companies; but the Phoenix keep their 
| own cattle. I did not go round to my neighbours canvassing in support of 
|, the company. The fact is, I went round to the people who signed the peti- 
tion against this bill and asked them why they signed it. In dozens of 


because I was anxious to know the feeling of the neighbourhood on the 


Mr. John Gorman, examined by Mr. Ricrarps. 


from the gas-works. I have carried on business there over 3 years, and 


from the proximity of the gas- works, and I have never heard any expres- 
sions of annoyance at the proximity of the gas-works amongst my custo- 








the City Company went to Parliament in 1859 arose from the escape of 


— 


|| all circumstances into consideration, I think no locality is well situated for | 


Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The ground is rather high at Clapham, | 
and it is only with the greatest difficulty that you can erect gas-works on | 


Mr. Ricrarns stated that clauses were agreed upon with the proprietors | 


| of them are living about the neighbourhood. 


| see in the advertisements of house agents as a recommendation, instead of | 


| he would lay before them, the committee should be of opinion that the pre- 1] 


| house one year, but in that neighbourhood twenty. I have a family, and | 


| He was sare the committee would do this, unless they were prepared to 
| adopt the suggestion of one of the witnesses, that gas-works were of actual 


Cross-examined by Mr. Pxinn: It is a manufacturing district around, | 


| district I have heard one unanimous opinion, that the whole thing was a 


cases they told me it was in order to please Mr. Brown. A man named | 
North, a farrier, told me that, and many others. I went round to the people | 


subject, and, as a general carman,I am interested in any extension of | 
manufacture which will bring increase of business into the neighbourhood. | of the proposed extension. 1 know in my own visitation of the people that 
| cases of illness have been attributed to these nuisances. 

I keep a coffee and dining rooms in the Wellington Road, about 100 yards | 


have resided in the immediate neighbourhood for about 14 years. I have | versation with the people about the proposed extension of the gas-works. 


a family of 6 children. My wife is living. None of my family have suffered | These conversations were not introduced by me. I believe these nuisances 


mers. I do not find it affects their appetites in the least. There is a great 
demand for house accommodation. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant ATkrnson: The demand for houses is for the 
labouring classes. I find the air suits my constitution. The atmosphere 
amongst the bone factories is much worse. I have found when passing 
through those neighbourhoods that two mouthfuls of air would be a belly- 
ful for me. Ihave heard the witness to-day speak of the unpleasant 
smells arising from the Effra sewer. I have myself found an unpleasant 
smell arise from the Effra. I know the difference between the smell of the 
gas-works and the smell of the sewer. 

Mr. Samuel Norman, examined by Mr. Russet. 

I am a greengrocer, carrying on business in Spring Garden Walk, within 
100 yards of the Phoenix Gas-Works. I have resided there 8 years. I am 
a married man, with a family. I have heard the evidence of the gentleman 
who has just been called. iy experience is the same as others, and my 
family have enjoyed capital health. I have never heard any complaint 
made by my neighbours. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pnixn: I am a coal and coke dealer as well as a 
greengrocer, but I do not get my coke from the Phoenix Company. I get 
it from the “ London.” I am of the same opinion as the last witness. 

Mr. William Barber, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

Iam a butcher, residing at No. 2, High Street, Vauxhall, about 50 yards 
from the Phoenix Works. I have carried on business there 30 years, and || 
have lived in the immediate neighbourhood before. I havea family of 6| 
children, and my family have never suffered from the proximity of the gas- 
works. In my dealings as a butcher, I have never heard any complaint | 
amongst my customers. 

Augustus Frederick Monk, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

Iam acollector of rents, residing at 5, High Street, within 100 yards of 
the works. I have lived there for 20 years. I have a wife and family. | 
Neither myself nor my family have suffered from the proximity of the gas- | 
works. I had never heard any complaint amongst my customers. 

Mr. Patrick Murphy, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

Iam acarman, residing at 21, Vauxhall Square, about 250 yards from 
the Phoenix Gas-Works, and I am within 100 yards of the “London.” IL} 
have lived in this place for 31 years. I have never had any cause to com- | 
plain of the vicinity of the gas-works. I have brought up a family of 9 
children. Neither myself nor my family have ever suffered in health. Five | 
I have no interest whatever | 
in the gas-works, and never earned a shilling by them. 

A statement was then put in of the mode of expenditure of the existing 
capital of the company. 

Mr. Pauxn then addressed the committee on behalf of the Metropolitian 
Board of Works. He said the committee would be aware that Parliament | 
had committed to them amongst other duties that of carrying an embank- | 
ment from Westminster Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, with the view of mak- | 
ing a healthful promenade for the inhabitants, and it was therefore their | 
duty to take care that no additional nuisances were imported into the| 
neighbourhood over which Parliament had given them jurisdiction. They | 
had therefore thought it right to protest against the carrying out of the) 
objects of this bill, unless the committee should be of opinion that it was a | 
case of paramount necessity. As far as the question of public necessity | 
was concerned their case only amounted to this, that they had not room for 
the increase in the number of their retorts. They also ask for additional 
powers for the purification of their gas by peroxide of iron, which they said | 
could not be carried out in their present-premises. ‘The view the Metropo- | 
litan Board of Works took was this, that if it were necessary to extend | 
their operations for the purpose of supplying a sparsely populated neigh- | 
bourhood which the promoters asked to accommodate, that they should || 
be compelled by Parliament to take their gas-works into that district. Of | | 
course the promoters of the bill took a very different view of it—namely, || 
with regard to their own private interests. He did not think a gas com- | 
pany,which was dividing 10 per cent. by the last year's operations, and were 
also intending to divide the 24 per cent., which was barely legal, had any || 
right to come to Parliament in forméd pauperis, and say: “ Don’t impose im- | | 
pose restrictions upon us which will take away from the profits of our | 
undertaking.” He thought that, considering Parliament had constructed | 
Battersea Park, and had authorized the construction of the embankment | 
for the sake of the health of the inhabitants, the committee should be very | 
backward in introducing additional nuisances into the neighbourhood. Some | 
extraordinary evidence had been given on the part of the promoters. Not | 
only was it said that there was no nuisance caused by the gas-works, but | 
some witness said it was actually conducive to the health of the inhabitants 
to live in the proximity of gas-works; so that in future one might expect to 











the words, “ in a healthy, sulubrious situation,” “in the jimmediate neigh- 


bourhood of a gas-work.” The committee would hear the evidence which 
would be called by Mr. Serjeant Atkinson, and he trusted that, in the 
result, they would have to find that no case of paramount necessity had | 
been established by the promoters; butif, notwithstanding all the evidence | 





tion that at any rate these companies applying to Parliament should place | 
themselves under the obligation of resorting to the best and most efficient 


amble of the bill was proved, he hoped that there would be some intima- \ 
| 
method known for diminishing the nuisance which arose from their works. | 


benefit to the health of a neighbourhood. 

The following witnesses were then called:— 

Rev. Charles Pitman Shepherd, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

Iam a clergyman of the Church of England, and am incumbent of the 
district in which the gas-works stand, and in that capacity I visited the 
people of that district. I am in contact~with almost every one in the dis- 
trict, more or less. The gas-works aré almost in the centre of my district. 
Whenever I have had any conversation with any of the inhabitants of the 


great nuisance, and that it must be got rid of if possible, or, at any rate, to 
oppose any extension of it. I think that the people who have been called 
by the promoters to say that the gas-works are no nuisance, must be of 
that class who cannot smell anything. I believe they are in a very small 
minority. I did not take any steps to oppose these gas-works, until I heard 


Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I am not in the habit of asking sick 
people whence their illness arises. I have, of late, had a great deal of con- 


degrade the neighbourhood, and so far injure the moral condition of the 
people. I not only complain of the proposed extension, but of the existing 
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works. That is the unanimous opinion of the neighbourhood. I began to 
= steps when the increase of the nuisance was threatened, but not 
fore. 

Mr. John Robert Burnett, examiued by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

I am a magistrate of the county of Surrey. I have very large distilling- 
works close adjoining these gas-works, and employ a great number of men. 
Iam foreman of the Grand Jury of the Duchy of Cornwall. There has 
been a very powerful smell emitted from the gas-works, especially during 
the night. I used to reside near the works as resident partner. I have 
since left the neighbourhood. The smell was most disagreeable. I cannot 
describe it chemically. I did not feel the effects of the smell so much in 
the house as in coming over the bridge, and especially in the evening. 
The effect of the London Gas-Works upon our well was to destroy the 
ee of the water in it; and, upon hearing the opinion of Professor 

‘'araday, the company consented to sink me a well into the blue clay with 
iron cylinders, which effectually shut out all noxious fluids. The a | 
of Cornwall have refused to renew the lease of the London Gas-Works. [ 
letter was then read from Mr. Bateman, the steward of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, stating that the reason the refusal of the lease was made was in con- 

uence of the nuisances caused to the inhabitants by the gas-works. 
ross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I know that the London Gas Com- 
pany still hold some copyhold land on the other side of the street under 
the Duchy. They have erected, by the Nine Elms Railway, some new 
works, in ag ommend of not being able to renew their lease or purchase 
the freehold. 1am not ina position to state that the Phcenix Gas-Works 
have affected any wells of the neighbourhood. I only know that the Lon- 
don Gas-Works injured my well to such an extent that they were obliged 
to sink me a new one. 
Mr. William Stewart Thomson, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

Iam here under an order of the House. I have a share in Mr. Singer's 
Vauxhall Pottery, situate some 30 or 40 yards from the Phoenix. We have 
a well of water which was seriously injured in 1849. I cannot answer for 
the manner in which it was injured, but only for the results. We used the 
water for our steam-engine; the result was owing to something which had 
percolated —— the ground—it drew the iron in plates off the boiler and 
destroyed it. We made an application to the Phcenix on the subject. 
They paid us a compensation of £200 from 1849 to 1857,and they paid 
£50 per annum to the Vauxhall Water Company to supply us with water. 
I take it our well was from the land spring. The water must have been 
utterly unfit for human consumption. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: The well is at present dry. The 
Pheenix admitted another injury to the well in 1862, which injured the 
glaze of our goods, and have paid us compensation. Since 1857 we have 
not found that the water from the well injures our boiler. I do not think 
the pottery is any. nuisance to the neighbourhood at all. 

In answer to questions put by the committee, the witness produced some 
specimens of pottery made with the bad water, in which the glaze had 
been injured, and said that in consequence the company had paid them 
compensation. 

Mr. Geo. Nelson, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

I have been for 15 years toll-collector at Vauxhall Bridge. I live in 
Church Crescent, Kennington. When the wind is from the south-west I 
feel a 5 choking sensation in the first place, and I am rather slight! 
purged. It causes a feeling of sickness sometimes. I smelt it very muc 
three weeks ago, when the wind was in the south. At times it produces 
cough, and deprives me of my appetite. The bridge-gates are painted drab; 
white lead being the basis of the colour. When the wind blows from the 
direction of the gas-works, it makes them turn blue. The gates were 
painted last January, free of charge, by the gas company. I do not know 
whether it was in consequence of any representation made to them. I have 
heard many thousands of the passengers across the bridge complain of nui- 
sance and annoyance. I have frequently seen ladies and gentlemen with 
their handkerchiefs to their faces as they passin carriages. The neigh- 
bourhood does not agree with me; but I am obliged to be there, in the dis- 
charge of my duty, 1 day long, for two days in five. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I am about 150 or 200 yards from the 
London Gas-Works. Ido not experience any sickness or purging when 
the wind comes from that direction. There is no sewer near the London 
Gas-Works. Passengers complain sometimes five or six times a day about 


never complained to me of the smell from the potteries. The gates on the 
other side of the bridge do not get dirty. Itis three or four years since 
they were painted, and they look as well now. The Phcenix Company do 
not paint them. I attend in consequence of an order from the House. 
D. .- saeeas by Serjeant Arxrson: I have no interest at all in the 

iter. 
By the Commrrree: We are protected by Burnett’s distillery from any 
smell arising from the London Gas-Works. We can only see those works 
by going upon the bridge. 

Mr. Geo. Kelly, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

I attend by order of the House. I live in Wellington Place, Wandsworth 
Road, about 100 yards from the gas-works. I have very frequently ex- 
perienced disagreeable smells from the works. I am married, and have 
a family, but they are not at home. When the wind was blowing direct 
north, the smell came right across my house. I could not mistake it; it 
was so annoying that we were obliged to keep the windows open. I have 
complained of it to Mr. Douglas, the manager of the Vauxhall works. About 
seven in the evening the smell is the worst; and on going to bed we have 
felt a sickness in consequence of the stench. When I called upon Mr. 
Douglas, he took me over the works, and I pointed out to him that it was 
the “blue billy ” that we suffered from. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I have been told that it was one of 
the objects of this bill to fe rid of the “ blue billy.” We have an accumu- 
lation of smells, but still I can easily distinguish the smell of the gas-works. 
I find it affect my appetite. 

Mr. Ri y, living in Neville Street, Vauxhall, about half a mile from 
the Phoenix Gas-Works, was then calied in confirmation of what the last 
witness had stated. He was foreman of the lightermen in the employ of 
Messrs. Holt. Had noticed a kind of black-blue scum, which came from 
the gas-works, floating on the surface of the river. This had the effect of 
turning the white painted barges toa dark yellow. The shutters of the 
Albert Model Lodging-House had turned yellow, in consequence of the 
gas-works. The stench was so very great in the evening that he had at 
times to put his hand to his mouth, to prevent it going down his throat. 

_ Mr. Thomas Wall, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

Some time ago I was a cow-keeper, living in the neighbourhood of the 
gas-works. I have lost all my cows in consequence of the smell from the 
gas-works, I lost 25inall. Their value was £500 or £600. I had a pump 
in my yard, but could not use it. 





the Phoenix works, especially when they are drawing retorts. They have. 





Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: Did you find that the milk presented 
a blue appearance? 

Witness: I cannot enter into that. The average life of a cow in London 
exceeds three years. There are no ‘cows now kept close to the gas-works., 
I never complained to the gas company on the subject, and no compensa- 
tion was ever paid me. 

Mr. George Lyon, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

I am an auctioneer and furniture dealer, in Kennington Lane, just within 
300 yards of the gas-works. I used to keep an open furniture shop about 
200 yards from the works. My experience of gas-works is, that they pro- 
duce everything detrimental to a family and to the trade. The effect upon 
gold and lacquer works of the stench and steam from the gas-works is to 
spoil it, and you would be obliged to re-gild it to sell it to any advantage; 
and it will even affect the polish on the furniture. The worst effects arose 
when they were pumping out the refuse water. We could hardly bear the 
front of the house. The soil is of a sandy nature. The water used to beof 
a very superior quality. There was one well near Wowall that produced a 
water that could not be equalized. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricwarps: As auctioneer, I find that property 
deteriorates wonderfully. All the respectable portion of society has left 
the place, and the place has become a receptacle for third and fourth rate 
houses. We have lost ail the respectability of the “landau.” The people 
who are building good houses on the Vauxhall estate are strangers and 
know not the locality. It has cost me a mint of money for medical attend- 
ance to my poor partner. I never complained to the company because 1 
knew it was useless. 

Re-examined by Serjeant ATKINsoN: The Lawn houses used to let for 
£100 and upwards. They have diminished to £40 or £50 a year. The 
houses that they are building on the royal property are of a smaller cha- 
racter. When I removed irom the neighbourhood of the gas-works the 
health of my wife and family immediately began to improve, and has been 
better ever since. 

Mr. Alfred Francis,examined by Serjeant ATKINson. 





I am a Roman cement manufacturer, in Wandsworth Road. I have been 
connected with this neighbourhood all my life. [recollect the neighbour- 
hood when Sir Robert Burkett lived there; Sir Charles Black, Sir Samuel 
Morton Peto, Mr. Ricardo, the Duke of Brunswick, who was killed at 
Waterloo, and William Williams, Member for Dorsetshire, lived there, and 
many others. The soil is of a sandy character, so that percolation takes 
place. My brother used to live in one house on the Lawn, for which he 

id £140 a year, and he told me the other day that he could get the same 

ouse for £100 a year. The house next to me used to let for £110; I let 
it now for £70. Belmont House used to let for some hundreds. My father’s 


house, which used to let for £200 a year, is now only worth £100. Ifthese | | 


works are extended by Parliament I should sell the leasehold of my house 
which I have just purchased. I look upon the proposed extension with 


dread. A lady came the other day to see about taking my father’s house, | | 
and since she saw the neighbourhood she saidif she had known it was such | | 


a filthy neighbourhood she would never have taken the trouble to come. 
Mr. George Lovejoy, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

Tam clerk to Mr. Baron Martin. I now live at Brixton. Formerly I 
resided within 100 yards of the gas-works. I have known the neighbour- 
hood from achild. I remember when it was inhabited by a highly respect- 
able population. Merchants and bankers used to live there, and the pre- 
sent Mr. Justice Shee’s father used to live there. I attribute the difference 
in the class of the population to the establishment of so many manufac- 
tories and soon. With regard to the gas-works, I have been in the habit 
of constantly going over Vauxhall Bridge for 25 years, and since the insti- | 
tution of these works it has been at times almost impassable. I have seen 
the bridge itself completely blackened, more as if it had been covered with 
black lead than anything else. My father’s house used to let for £30 a 

ear. I was obliged to sell it at the rate of £28 a year. When I was a lad} 
used to catch fish in the creek opposite the house, which would of course 
be utterly impossible at the present time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Russetu: I know that many families have left) 





the neighbourhood of Vauxhall Bridge in consequence of the sulphur || 


coming from the gas-works. j 
Mr. Johnson Brown, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 
I carry on the business of hosier in the Wandsworth Road, about 80; 
ards on the west side of the gas-works. I have known the neighbour- | 
ood about 15 years. I have never had occasion to complain of the effect 
of these gas-works upon my own health, though my customers have very 
often complained of the smell. I have at times been obliged to sprinkle my 
shop with some substance in order to neutralize the offensive smell from ' 
the works. The average inhabitants toa house within a radius of 300 yards 
I have found to be nine. Some houses contain as many as 25 people. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Russett: The great bulk of the people living | 
within this radius are working people employed in the neighbourhood. 1 
have found disagreeable smelis arising from the Effra sewer. I have never 
made any complaint to the Phoenix Gas Company. 
Mr. George Brown, examined by Serjeant ATKINson. 
I am a hosier and glover, carrying on business in Sthe Wandsworth Road. | 
I have got up a petition against this bill. The persons signing the petition | 
have all said that the gas-works were a great nuisance, and they would be | 
very sorry to have them extended. It is not correct to say that I asked | 
them to sign the petition as a personal favour, irrespective of the nuisance. | 


i 


[The witness then gave evidence respecting the deterioration of the pro- | 
perty since the establishment of the gas-works.] 
Mr. James Russell, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

I am a music-seller. I own anumber of houses in South Lambeth, oppo- 
site the “Lawn.” I believe an extension of the gas-works, which are 
already a very great nuisance, would be a destruction or a partial destruc- 
tion of property. All the owners of property I have met signed the petition | 
without the slightest hesitation. There was only one to whom I went 
who objected to sign it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I reside in Oxford, but have some 
property in South Lambeth. Houses of mine that used to let for £70 
now let for £50 a year. That depreciation took place about the year 1851, 


Mr. Richard Augustus Whithall, examined by Serjeant ArKiNson. 

I am a valuer of property in the metropolitan districts. In this matter 
I come forward not retained by the opponents, but as a volunteer and as.a 
resident. I believe any extension of the gas-works will have a very bad 
effect upon the property in the neighbourhood. It would be to make pad 
worse to allow the extension. I do not think the nuisance can be avoided 
by any system of purification. It has been so serious, that if that had been 
possible it would have been adopted long ago. The stench is almost 
stifling on the river-side of the works and in going over Vauxhall Bridge. 
Ido not think any one could stand it for 20 minutes. 

















Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The neighbourhood is injuriously 
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affected by other works as well as by the Phoenix. House property has 
depreciated in other parts of London as well as here. 
Mr. James Bishop, M.R.C.S., examined by Serjeant ATKrson. 

I carry on my practice in South Lambeth. I have been engaged with 
the Rev. Mr. Shepherd in inquiring into this matter. I believe the effect of 
these gas-works upon the health and character of the district is most dele- 
terious. I would give one example. For many years I have been surgeon 
to the London Gas-Works. In 18591 think there was a strike at those 
works, and, in consequence, the company had to get hands from various 
manufacturing districts, and they succeeded. Those men had not been 
employed but for a very short time before sickness broke out amongst 
them—so much so that, after the strike had continued about a month, or 
five or six weeks, they had to take on their old seasoned veteran hands, 
who had been at work on gas all their lives; and from that I infer that 
these men are selected lives. The bad lives are weeded out and the good 
lives remain, just as is the case in a veteran army. Like the men who are 
engaged in our sewers, not one in twenty can stand it. That is the prin- 
ciple which applies to gas-works and other deleterious works. Whether 
they use peroxide of iron or hydrated oxide of iron, or manganese, or what- 
ever they may use, there must still be an escape of deleterious vapours. I 
‘was surgeon to the London Gas-Works in 1854, when the neighbourhood 
was visited with cholera. I had 200 cases out of the 300 hands employed 
in the gas-works, some of the men being seized two or three times. I quite 
coincide with what the other witnesses have said with regard to the depre- 
ciation of property, which I consider is particularly owing to the noxious 
smells arising from the gas-works. We have seen the effect of noxious 
vapours coming down chimneys and on efiect upon the blacklead 
grate—in fact, sulphur of lead is formed. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
thrown out from the gas-works is the most dangerous gas that can be 
evolved; it will produce smali-pox and almost every other disease. The 
soil of the neighbourhood is very sandy, and percolation is very facile. 
There is at present a well being sunk at Vauxhall which has drained all 
the wells within half a mile; and the fluid which is being pumped up is 
the most noxious I have smelt. From the sanitary officer's report of the 
health of Lambeth, with reference to epidemics I find that 25 per cent. of 
the whole deaths in the Lambeth part—the whole number of deaths being 
1047 and the number from the epidemic diseases of fever, measles, 
scarlet fever, small-pox, whooping-cough, 258. There are a great number 
of typhus and other fever cases which are sent to the different hospitals in 
London; therefore, it is no real criterion of the amount of sickness prevail- 
ing in a parish to say that they are not to be found in the houses, because 
the greater number of them, being of the poorer class, go direct to the hos- 
pitals. With regard to complaining of the nuisance, it is no use to attempt 
to fight a large, rich company like the Phoenix. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I did not hear Dr. Letheby say 
yesterday that the gas-works did not produce sickness. I heard Mr. Oxley 
give his evidence on the subject, and I was much surprised to hear any 
gentleman like him say such-thing. 

By the CommirreEe: The London Gas Company use the best system that 
has been spoken of before the committee. I believe they have one or two 
wet lime purifiers, but to a very small extent. I believe only enough to 
make the cement for closing up the retorts. I believe the oxide of iron 

rocess is very much less injurious in its deleterious action on the air. I 

ve not been able to trace any difference in the amount of disease in places 

where that has been used and where it has not been used. With reference 
to the men who are brought from other manufacturing districts in order to 
recruit the ranks when the strike took place, the diseases were principally 
affecting the abdominal viscera, producing bilious complaints and complaints 
of that nature, showing that it was on account of the shock to the large 
nerves of nutrition which these deleterious vapours always produce. I have 
no doubt that was owing to the effects of the gas-works. I differ from any 
witness who says that gas has any preventive effect with regard to cholera 
disease. The age of workmen employed in London varies from 20 up to 50. 
I should say they were worn out at 50. The recharging of the purifiers is 
the most deleterious portion of the work at gas-works. In the peroxide 
of iron charge I think the man has to get into the purifier to perform it. 
The wet lime process is the worst, and the stench is something horrible. It 
is combined sulphuretted hydrogen that is given forth. I think anything 
that insults the sense of smell is deleterous to health. The emptying of the 
barges containing the ammoniacal liquor must have a deleterious effect 
upon the health. I do not agree with the medical witness, that the inhala- 
tion of gas was absolutely beneficial to the lungs. I can hardly think any 
medical man could have said so. I should say that in order to carry out 
the improved purifying process it is necessary to have alarger space. There 
is an offensive smell from the peroxide of iron when it is laid on the ground 
to be revivified. There is the sulphate of ammonia to be got rid of. I can 
smell the gas-works at my house powerfully at times, especially when I am 
called up at night. I could not smell it unless the wind were blowin 
towards my house. I do not think the potteries are equally deleterious. 
should think the bone manufactory as deleterious as the gas, or perhaps 
worse. There is no longer any flow of water in the Effra sewer, except the 
sewage from about 40 houses. I think the covering in of it would bea 
great improvement. There only remains about 200 yards of it now that is 
not covered in. 

Serjeant Arkryson then summed up the case for his clients, com- 
menting on the evidence which had been adduced on behalf of the pro- 
moters and the opposition, quoting the same at great length, and referred 
to the effect of the nuisance on the neighbourhood, and to the poor work- 


'|men living in a small house, who got the down draughts while they were 


asleep. The company promise to adopt a better mode of works if the bill 
were passed, and their lordships gave them the additional powers they 
sought to obtain; but he earnestly appealed to their lordships not to grant 
the extension of these works, except the nuisances were abated, and the 
health of the workmen in the neighbourhood properly attended to; and he 
requested that their lordships would exercise the most vigilant supervision 
to prevent them extending their works to the detriment of the health of the 
public; and that as the Legislature had shut up all the burial-places in 
Jarge towns, they should treat gas-works on the same principle—and yet 
the company were asking Parliament to give them power to extend their 
works to nearly double the amount, and the area of their works to nearly 
double the size. He termed the evidence which had been adduced. by 
the promoters, as straggling, ragged evidence, and appealed to the com- 
mittee whether Mr. Shepherd’s evidence did not =a inst all the evi- 
dence which had been adduced on their behalf. The wells and the water 
in the —e€ had been poisoned, as was seen in Mr. Burnett’s evi- 
dence. He described most forcibly the effect of the nuisances on the 
health of the poor labourer. The man he relied upon for his case was the 
man Nelson. He was the man who collected the tolls upon the bridge, and 
had the means of observation, and was a disinterested witness, and spoke 











of the effect it had upon thousands, and the complaints which were made 
by them, he also noticed the effect of the refuse which was carried away in 
barges, and the fumes coming from the works. If the bill were granted, 
these evils would only be modified, not removed. He quoted Dr. Hedley’s 
report on the sanitary condition of Lambeth at some length. The hygienic 
interests he said had been neglected by this company, and taking all these 
matters into consideration, he earnestly asked their lordships whether the 
company had brought forward such a case as would justify their lordships 
in saying that the preamble of the bill was proved. 

. RicHarDs then proceeded to reply upon the whole case. He said 
that he apprehended that there really was no dispute as to the financial 
part of the question, but that he had proved that the capital had been pro- 
perly expended and carried out. One witness calculated that the amount 
of capital asked for would last for 15 years. He had called witnesses as to 
the piece of land which they sought to obtain, and as to its being in every 
way suitable for the purpose for which it had been selected. Any man re- 
siding within 50 yards of a main has a right to insist on the application of 
gas to his premises. Now, the Pheonix Gas Company say that they really 
cannot supply the demand for the ensuing winter. He then turned tp the 
question of nuisance, describing it as the great point in the case. “This 
question of nuisance had been gone into at enormous length in the case of | 
the City Gas Company in 1859, and yet, in spite of the tremendous opposi- 
tion it received, it was passed. He then compared the positions of the two 
places, Blackfriars and Lambeth. Was the place so surrounded by property 
that it would make it a nuisance? It was evident that, as long as the pub- 
lic required good cheap gas, there must be gas manufacturers; and the ex- 
istence of gas-works in large towns was one of the penalties which must be 
paid for the undoubted blessing which cheap gas was to the inhabitants. 
Gas-works must be placed somewhere, and the only question was, where 
they could be most advantageously situated to + J the wants of the in- 
habitants, and, at the same time, cause as little offence as possible. It was 
impossible to consult everyone's convenience. With regard to the “ work- 
ing man,” for whom so much sympathy was claimed—“the hardy son 
of toil”—as it was now the fashion to call him—for whose rights he (Mr. 
Richards) would be the very last to show any sign of disrespect, he would 
merely ask their lordships to put this question to themselves: Who would 
feel an increase of price, pod as must be caused by the removal of these 
gas-works to a distance, more than the working classes? As to the question 
of health, there was, no doubt, a great conflict of evidence, as there always 
would be upon such points. According to his experience, he believed there 
never was 2 question where a chemist ora medical gentleman gave evidence 
on one side,in which another could not be — to flatly contradict 
him. And this observation referred not only to those nice and delicate 
questions where the sanity of individuals was at stake, but to those more 
practical questions which were brought before parliamentary committees. 
And with regard to the presentation of petitions, it was also the daily ex- 
perience of parliamentary practice that petitions could be got up almost 
upon any cckion. It had often been said that there was a human weakness 
in favour of seeing one’s name in print; and he (Mr. Richards) thought that, 
as a kind of intermediate stage, many persons had a great liking to see their 
names in black and white on a petition. Their lordships had heard the 
evidence on the one side and the other; and, under all the circumstances, it 
ng - cae confidence that he asked them to pass the preamble 
of the bi 

The room was then cleared. Upon the readmission of the parties, 

The CuarrMAN said: We have considered this bill with great care, and, 
after looking at all the circumstances of the case,and to the necessary con- 
ditions of the district, we have come to the conclusion that we shall not in- 
terfere with the bill. But, at the same time, we feel that such a manufacture 
as gas is must be a very great nuisance to those persons who live in the 
neighbourhood, and we wish, therefore, to insert the most binding restric- 
tions that the most proper and perfect system of purification and manufac- 
ture shall be adopted. It will be for the learned counsel to consider, when 
we go into the clauses, whether the lime process that is now in use might 
not actually be prohibited altogether. The committee wish to provide that 
the most approved system known shall be used; and, in case of difference 
of opinion upon that subject, they would advise a reference to the Board of 
Trade. That, however, will also be for the learned counsel to consider. 
There is another matter in connexion with this, which the committee are 
also ready to take into consideration—viz., whether a certain portion of the 
area to be taken under the bill should not be limited to the purpose of 
securing this improved purifying system, so that in some future day there 
should not be a return to the old lime process, and to protect it from in- 
vasion in any way. 

Mr. Parsn said that, on behalf of Serjeant Atkinson and himself, he 
should reserve all further opposition for the Commons. 

Mr. Burke, on behalf of the promoters, said there would be no objection 
to the insertion of such a clause as their lordships had suggested—viz., that 
the most approved system known shall be used in the purification of the 
company’s gas; in case of dispute the matter to be referred to the Home 
Secretary, and upon that appeal a decision should be given as to whether 
the company were adopting the most approved method known. Perfection 
was unattainable, but he supposed that if they adopted the most approved 
method known they would be fulfilling the wishes of the commitiee. 

The CHAIRMAN said what he meant by the most approved method was 
the best method—the method less deleterious to the comfort of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, not the most approved method for making a good 

ividend. 

Mr. Burke said he quite understood that. The clause was to be pro- 
tective of the public, and he thought the company would have no difficulty 
in preparing such a clause as would meet their lordships views to the fullest 
extent. In the Metropolis Gas Act the Home Secretary was the referee, 
and he supposed there would be no objection to that in this case. 

Mr. Pr said that as great interests were at stake, perhaps he might 
be allowed until the morrow to consider it, because a great many powers as 
to meters, &c., had been conceded to the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
a more recent statute, and, of course, he must take his instructions from 
them. 

The Cuarrman: You will consider such a form of clause as the com- 
mittee are likely to agree to? . 

Mr. Burke: Yes, my lord; we need not discuss that now. I only hope 
that we shall have a fair tribunal for reference as to the most approved 
method, and not an interested one. 











Turspay, May 3. 
Upon clause 9, 
Mr. Ricwarps stated that the amount of interest to be received by the 
company upon the capitalized profits had been reduced by Lord Redesdale 
from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent.; but 5 per cent. having been allowed for a 
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like purpose in the Independent Gas Bill, he submitted that this clause 
should be amended by the substitution of 5 per cent. for 3 per cent. 

The CHarrman said the committee were of opinion that the clause shoul 
be amended as proposed. 

Mr. Ricuarps then submitted that the maximum dividend to be re- 
ceived by the company upon the new capital ought to be fixed at 7} per 
, cent. in conformity with the dividend allowed to the Independent company. 

The CuarrMan said the committe were of opinion that the clause should 
he amended by the insertion of 74 per cent. 

The clause, as amended, was read and agreed to. 

The remaining printed clauses were read and agreed to, slight amend- 
ments having been made therein. 

Mr. Gruss stated that the promoters had agreed with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works upon a clause carrying out the decision of the committee 
with respect to the adoption of the most approved method for the purifica~- 
tion of their gas. 

The clause was read and adopted, the preamble of the bill agreed to, and 
the chairman directed to report the bill, as amended, to the House. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR ’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Stuart.) 
YOUNG AND OTHERS v. FERNIE AND OTHERS. 
(Continued from page 275.) 
THURSDAY, APRIL 14. 
Dr. Alfred Swaine Taylor recalled, and examined by Sir F. Ketty. 

Low red heat is brighter by night than by day. I fix it at about 980°. 
consider all below 980° to belong to what is black heat. 

By the Vick-CHancetior: The generality of authorities take 980° as the 
lowest red heat visible in the dark. 

By Sir F. Ketty: Boghead coal gave 122 gallons of crude oil per ton; 
Lancashire cannel, 49 gallons; City Gas Company’s Newcastle, 24 gallons; 
City Gas Company’s cannel coal, 48; and Leeswocd curly, 98; the gas coal 
gave all more or less ammonia and sulphur, but there is no trace of it in 
Boghead. That confirms my distinction between the two. 

y the Vick-CHANCELLOR: There was a little ammonia and some sulphur 
in the Leeswood cannel; but the most sulphur was in the rich Autun Bog- 
head, and the most ammonia was in the Newcastle gas coal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I made these experiments strictly accord- 
ing to Mr. Young’s specification. I used a glass retort; I did not use a gas- 
retort. I used a Bunsen’s burner, the flame being. some distance under the 
retort. That was not the same source of heat and vessel as Mr. Young uses; 
but that is immaterial. I did not separate the products in the same way 
that Mr. Young does. I did not ascertain the quantity of olefiant gas given 
off by any of the coals. The coal was broken up into small pieces in a mor- 
tar. The fragments would be probably a quarter of an inch in size. I did 
not ascertain the quantity of paraffin. I experimented on 500 grains. I col- 
lected the liquid in a glass receiver. The gas I allowed to escape. In my 
table of volatile products, I include everything in the shape of volatile and 
liquid products. I measured the liquid. I condensed it at 57°, which was 
the temperature of the atmosphere. I made experiments for the purpose of 
this case. The volatile product not collected would consist of carbon or gases, 
ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and water. I ascertained the temperature 
by placing a metallic hood over the retort, so as to cast a dark shadow below 
it; and I examined the retort during the process of operation. In these 
experiments, the liquid continued to come off after I saw the retort red hot 
for some time. 

Mr. Grove: Did you ever sce coal from which the gas has not been driven 
off red hot before the gas was driven off? 

Witness: I have never made the experiment. The couls would not become 


I 








red-hot until a great deal of the liquid products is given off. I got the spe- 
cimen of the Autun Boghead from Mr. Cuningham, Mr. Valpy’s clerk. 
The specimen of Boghead I got from the solicitor of the defendant in the 
Clydesdale case. The Lancashire cannel was a minimum specimen. I 
do not know whether it was a singular or average specimen. The Newcastle 
coal I took from the laboratory coal-scuttle. The Hinton coal is what I use 
myself. The Leeswood I got from Mr. Valpy. Isay that the Newcastle coals 
were quite unfit for making oil commercially. Ido not know the price of 
the dross Newcastle coal. All my commercial experience resolves itself into 
my experiments with 590 grains. I was present at Edinburgh and heard 
the evidence given there; and from Dr. Penney’s evidence I came to the 
conclusion I have stated. My experiments and general information lead me 
to the conclusion that Newcastle coal cannot be operated upon profitably. I 
know that small coal is very suitable for oil-making. I did not ascertain the 
price of dross coal. I did not consider the expense of labour, and wear and 
tear. I did not ascertain the ager A of coke, but it is very large. I did 
not estimate the quantity or value of the gas given off after the production 
of the oils. I never heard of any oils being made from Newcastle coals. I 
know nothing about the dross coal. I have heard that about 20 gallons of 
oil is the average produce from the coal; but I have not gone into the 
financial statistics, nor have I goneinto the commercial part of the question. 
I think, however, that acy man who entered into the speculation would be 
ruined. I think that olefiant gas and paraffin are as near as possible the 
same; there are equal equivalents of carbon and hydrogen. When you heat 
arafiin, you get from it olefiant gas. If you use a low heat, you get a liquid; 
ut using a high heat, you get gas. In those coals which are not favourable 
to the production of oil, there is a large quantity of carbon left iu the retort ; 
— they generally contain in their ultimate results a very large quantity of 
ydrogen. , 

The Vice-Cuancertor: The olefiant gas is not necessarily produced from 
the paraffin. 

By.Mr. Grove: The paraffin may be resolved into olefiant and other 
hydrocarbons, and also into naphthaline. The Neweastle coal yields a large 
amount of olefiant gas. I cannot give the per centage. I do not believe a 
coal that yields a small quantity of oil will necessarily yield a large quantity 
of gas. I say there is nothing new in Mr. Young’s patent. I rely upon 
Dr. Ure, Michelet, Dumas, and Reichenbach. I think Dumas givesa very 
full account of paraffin in his **Chemistry applied to the Arts.”” Dumas 
mentions coal; he also gives a very-full description of shales. He says: 
* Paraffin and eupion, which will be treated of hereafter, appear to be con- 
tained in the tar of animal and vegetable substances, as also in the tar of 
coal.”” I say the mode of distillation is not new, the substance is not new, 
and the material from which it is obtained is not new, I saw paraffin in 
1850 half an inch thick. I think that was after Mr. Young’s patent. . I had 
not seen paraffin before. I was not aware that it could be extracted com- 








mercially from coal before the patent, nor do I believe it can now. It may 
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be from the Boghead mineral. I knew of paraffin before, but it was new to 
me as being produced in merchantable quantities. Icannot say it was a new 
manufacture. Ido not know that any patent has been taken out for phos- 
phorus, although it has been greatly cheapened in price. Ido not think 
that Mr. Young has invaded the province of phosphorus. 

The Vick-Cuancettor: I have heard of tons of phosphorus being made ; 
it is kept in water. 

By Mr. Grove: There are many things now produced upon a small scale 
which, if they could be produced in large quantities, would be of immense 
value. I consider the best temperature for making paraflin is from 800° to 
900°; the liquid oil comes off below, I believe. I should say oil would come 
off below 700°, I have seen nearly a pint of good oil given off at the 
melting-point of zinc. I have heard of 25 gallons being got from the New- 
castle coal. If that oil could be sold at 8s. 4d. a gallon, and the labour was 
3s, 4d., I cannot say what would be the profit. Olefiant gas is a very small | 
constituent of common gas. 

By the Vice-CHAncreLLor: I believe that 
making at all. 

By Mr. Grove: I think it likely that naphthaline may be formed from 
paraffin. Until 1856 or 1857 I never knew paraffin could be produced com- 
mercially from bituminous coals. I consider that Ure generally estimates | 
the temperature too low. I have tried to get off oil at 400°, but could not | 
succeed. Paraffin begins to develop itself at 700°. I have no evidence to | 
show that parafiin will decompose at 400°. Paraffin boils at 700°. Paraffin | 
does not decompose below its boiling-point. It goes off in vapours, and then | | 
settles down in asolid. The colour is then dark, which arises from decom- | 
position. I produce a specimen of Boghead, and it has both the conchoidal | | 
and ‘the slaty fracture. A shale would hardly give a conchoidal fracture. || 
Cannel coal has a dull aspect, and Boghead has an earthy aspect. Boghead | 
smells earthy, and cannel does not. If cannel had an earthy smell, I should | 
callitashale. I should call methil a shale. I have found 22 per cent. of, 
earthy matter in it. | 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR said that he considered the subject of shale and 
coal pretty well exhausted. 

Cross-examination continued: By chemical solvents you can get a small | 
nay of bitumen from coal. Benzole is what I have used as a solvent. | 

araffin and oil are products, and not educts. | 

| 





parafiin is not formed in gas- | 


| 








Mr. Grove: I am very glad to sit down ata point upon which we both 
agree. 

Witness: We agree upon a great many points. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mackizson: Dr. Dre was drawing a distinction be- 
tween black and red, heat. The specimens I used were fair ones for testing | | 
the point. I repeat that olefiant gas is a very small constituent of coal gas. | 
I believe that you may have a coal giving a larger quantity of olefiant gas | | 
and no oil to speak of. The tar spoken of by Dumas must have been a tarry | | 
oil. I say now that paraffin and oil are not produced commercially from | | 
true bituminous coals. I say that from tae Boghead mineral you get it || 
commercially, and in very large quantities. There is nothing in Young that | 
there is not in Reichenbach. 

The Vicg-Cuancettor: I think Dr. Taylor puts his view of a discoverer |; 
very plainly. | 

Witness ; I limit the term ‘discoverer’? to a new process and a new sub- || 
stance. Young’s specification gives no notion of the quantity of olefiant gas || 
in gas generally. It would bea very difficult thing to tell how much olefiant l] 
gas there is in the canrels. The only way of ascertaining the quantity would | | 
be by testing the illuminating power of the gas. The power of producing | 
olefiant gas would not show that it would necessarily produce a large quan- | 
tity of oil. 

Some discussion having taken place as to whether Sage was in the British | 
Museum in 1889. 

An Officer from that institution said the book was there in 1850; that it || 
came with Sir Joseph Banks’s library in 1827, The witness was not at the | | 
museum then ; he did not know how many volumes there were; but at least || 
35. He had known the book at least 20 years. {| 
By the Vice-CuanceLzor: I believe the work came with Sir Joseph |! 
Banks's library, because it was put in the room where the books from that | 
library are placed. 1} 

Mr. Thomas Nesham Kirkhain, examined by the ArtoRNEY-GENERAL, i 


| 


I am manager to the Imperial Gas Company, at Fulham. I have con-| 
ducted experiments in ordinary gas-retorts from 1845 to the present time. I || 
have distilled Newcastle coal at a temperature of about 700°. I have a table || 
showing the results of my experiments upon 2 ton of coal. Black heat was | | 
used. The oil contained paraffin in many instances. All oils produced from | 
bituminous coals contain paratiin according to my experience. The retort I 
used was the ordinary gas-retort. There is an exit-pipe at the top. The || 
quantity of oil produced would not pay as a commercial speculation. The 
quality of the oil was very inferior. I have experimented upon all cannel || 
coals, with very little better results than in the case of the Newcastle coals. 
The Boghead was supplied to our works as cannel. I got 118 gallons of oil | | 
from Boghead at a black heat, and following Young’s specification only 85. 
I got diminished quantities of oil when I raised the heat from black to red, 
and the quality of the oil was changed. The per centage of pure oil yielded 
was much diminished. My first experiment was in consequence of reading 
Du Buisson; that was in 1845. I had produced the oils before, but I had}} 
never clarified them until I read Du Buisson. I have been a coal-distiller 
from my youth. Young’s specification describes nothing. I first distilled 
Boghead in 1851. The shales and the curly cannel will yieid the oil com- 
mercially. Different kinds of coal produce oils differing in character. 
Generally speaking, paraffin is not found in the oil produced from gas tar, I 
have distilled gas tar from Boghead ata high temperature, and I have ob- 
tained paraffin from oil distilled from such tar. The tar produced was 44 
gallons, yielding 8 gallons of naphthu and 18 gallons of oil when rectified. 
Oxygen and hydrogen differ very much in the Boghead and othercoals. I have 
not tried the experiment with any other cannels. I do not consider Young’s 
process a profitable one. A gas-retort is not at all calculated to manufacture 
the oils commercially, because it cannot readily get away and become decom- 
posed. The products will hang about the mouthpiece to the extent of 12 per 
cent. Mr. Young put a pipe underneath to remedy this defect ; but the retort 
is not applicable. I find that cooling down the retort interferes with the ordi- 
nary operations, and causes great waste of time. There are very small pro- 
portions of Olefiant gas in the gas of commerce, and the coals which contain it 
are valuable, I have distilled under Geussane’s and Dondonald’s process. 
By the latter I got an oil of 90 gallons to the ton, and with a specific gravity 
of -885. By Geussane’s process, I obtained 95 gallons of oil, which had the 
same specific gravity. Geussane’s process takes a long time, but I prefer it, 
as it gives a better oil. Ihada machine made by a workman after Guessane’s 
plan. The work was obtained in the Patent Office. Geussane used a 
slightly bituminous ceal. The oil would be of about the same gravity as 
water. I have distilled Boghead at a black heat. I have also used a lead 
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bath. I put in pieces of cast zinc, which I suppose to be pure zinc. I used 
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1lb. of Boghead coal. The temperature was a very favourable one, and 
there was no shade of redness. I got 122 gallons of oil to the ton of coals at 
a specific gravity of -860. 


knowing what he had done. 
got toa red heat. After 6 hours I surrounded the vessel containing the coal 
with boiling water. Then the vessel was put into a sand bath, from 212° to 
350°, and left for 8 hours. I then got 7°50 per cent. of crude oil and water. 
From 350° to 500°, I got 12 per cent. of very light oil. From 500° to 600° 
I got 6 per cent. of heavier oil, Ithen put the vessel into molten lead, 
below the melting-point of zinc, and I got 73 per cent. of volatile products. 
The specific gravity of the oil was about 1000. The specific gravity of New- 
castle oils may be put at the same point as water. I repeated the experiment 
with Boghead, an I got nothing off the sand-bath until the temperature 
reached 420°. Between 500° and 600°I got 13-62 per cent. of oil. I then 


used a lead bath, and at the melting-point of zine the result was 85°58 per | 


cent. of oil. The whole experiment took 9 hours. I produce samples of the 


results of experiments with Leeswood curly. Wearmouth Hetton gave 47 | 


gallons at black heat, and 26 gallons at Young’s low red heat. The result 
was not at all profitable. You take the paraffin out of the oil to make it 
burn better, but it is not necessary to do so when required for lubricating 
purposes. I have made myself acquainted with Fernie’s process, but I have 
not been at the works. Young’s is an ordinary gas-retort; but Fernie’s 
is not. 
Fernie follows Geussane and Reichenbach, and does not require gradual 
heating. He keeps up an uniform temperature of black heat, and he saves a 
great deal of time. ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bovitu: The proportion of olefiant gas'is very 
small in some coals and very large in others. The Newcastle coals yield a 
large quantity of gas containing not more than 5 per cent. of olefiant gas. I 
have not tried the Wearmouth coal; but I think it contains a little more 
than the Newcastle. I used an iron retort with 2cwt. of Wearmouth coal 
heated to a red heat. That was ascertained by means of sight-tubes. 

By the Vice-CHANCELLOR: The coal itself was red. If the retort became 
red, the coal also must in time become red. The tube through which I was 
looking also became red hot. 

By Mr. Bovitu: I did not get into the retort to see, but I looked through 
the tube. No doubt the coal was red hot. In some cases the coal had been 
red hot for 1} hour following Young’s directions; uot 3 hours nor 2} hours. 
The whole process took 11 hours. I noticed when the tube became red hot. 
The proportion of gas thrown off when the coals were red hot was small. 
The oil came over after the coals became red hot. With Fernie’s apparatus 
I should say the heat never exceeded 800°, if, indeed, it reached that. Ido 
not think you can work Fernie’s process at 1000°, because the flame cannot 
reach the retort. I do not know whether antimony was melted in the retort. 
You could heat the retort up to white heat if you liked. I have been some 
weeks engaged in making experiments for the defendant. I expect to be 
paid for doing so; I do not know how much. I did not think it was neces- 
sary for me to see Mr. Fernie’s works. I have never heard that the retorts 
were red hot. If the retorts had been seen to be red hot the quality of the 
oil would be materially altered. Fernie follows Geussane as nearly as pos- 
sible. He uses the per descensum process, that is, the oil coming off from 
the coal without rising. If you were to put a gutter to Fernie’s ee, 
the oil in it would volatilize and be carried off in vapours. The oil is con- 
densed in a separate place and not in the retort. As regards Geussane’s pro- 
cess. 2 great deal of his oil is condensed in the retort itself. Some of the oil 
in Geussane’s process is condensed in the gutter shown in the drawing. If 
Geussane used 2000 lbs. of coal the vapour would descend and condense in 
the bottom of the vessel. My drawing would be sufficient for a man to work 
upon, and he could not work from the drawing in the book. I have never 


|} seen Morand’s book further than seeing the scale. I copied Geussane’s draw- 


ing without any material difference. The proportions are nearly the same. 
I purposely altered the angle to introduce a pipe; it is much more acute 
than Geussane’s, but it does not make any difference. I did not admit any 
air into my Geussane’s retort, except what got in through a pipe. My retort 
is about half the size of the original. My charge was 448 lbs. I filled my 
retort to the top. My alteration of the angle presented a greater surface for 
condensation, but it was purely accidental. It would produce some slight 
additional condensation. I did not use a muffle made of clay because I had 
not the material, and I made it of iron, because I find they had originally 
some iron furnaces. There is no difference in the condensing power whether 
you use clay or iron, so faras I know. There is no exposure to the air. I 
did not note how much coal I used in Geussane’s process. I ne have used 
the same as Geussane. I used a temperature of low red heat. It was up to 
red heat after the volatile matter was off. The coal had been at a red heat 
4 or 5hours. The whole operation took’ 40 hours. It makes no difference 
whether the quantity of coal be large or small. The process is one of con- 
densation from beginning to end. I commenced experimenting on the Tues- 
day of the closing of the court. Mr. Fernie will have to pay for the experi- 
ments, which were carried on in an open space. It was not done on a large 
scale because of the expense. I dare say the apparatus will cost £20. The 
operation is going on now. 


Fripay, Aprit 15. 
Mr. Kirkham recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Bovrrt. 
| Tused a pound weight of coal in my experiment in the lead bath. 
the piece of zinc in a small iron tube to keep it clean on the bottom of the 


I put 


pot. It would be by the side of the coals. The coal was in one lump, 
and therefore I could not insert itin the middle of the coal. The zine 
appears to be the shape it was when it went in. It is in the same 
condition as to colour. I should say there is not a piece of meited zinc 
at the side. I think there is no globule of zinc at the end which is frac- 
tured. Itis evident the zinc is not melted, or it would be in the shape of 
a button. For aught I know it is in the same state it was in when I put it 
into the bath. I produce another piece which was in the bath, and it shows 
the granular state of the zinc. The pieces of zinc which were put in were 
evidently cast in moulds, The sulphur in the coals may have discoloured it. 
It was smooth, with pieces on the side. The vapours coming from the coal 
may have produced the discoloration. The per centages I have given are 
per centages with reference to the 1 Ib. of coal. I have tried coal in all 
states—whole and broken up. I cannot tell what was the temperature of my 
melted lead. You may heat it up to volatilization—it may be 1200° or 1300°. 
I will undertake to say that the piece of zinc I have produced is not melted. 
I did not put any zine amongst the lead in the lead bath. In operating 
according to Geussane I had a pot at the end, which held about 2 gallons, 
about 13 inches over at the top and 15 inches deep. The length of the pipe 
was 3 feet 9 inches from the edge of the pot to the end of the retort. - I made 
my retort one-fourth of the size of Geussane. The tube acts as a condenser ; 
my pipe was not larger and longer than Geussane’s. My tube projected 
beyond the brickwork about a foot, and the tube was about 3 inches from 


I tried the distillation of Newcastle coal at a | 
low heat in a sand bath. I was doing the same as Reichenbach without | 
I began at a very low temperature, but never | 


| ordinary gas retort, but mine is a brick kiln 7 or 8 feet in height. I 
| it perpendicular, 





It is constructed so as to get the vapour off as quickly as possible. | 
| Lord Dundonald’s. 





the brickwork. I made my pot as near the same size as Geussane’s as pos- 
sible. The larger the receiving-plate the larger the surface for condensation ; 
but it is condensed before it gets to the pot. The tube is partly a condenser. 
I cannot tell ia what proportion. The length of.Geussane’s tube is 4 feet 64 
inches. Mr. Fernie’s condenser is a tube ; I do not know its length, or how 
it cooled, or whether it is a worm. I made my experiments a few weeks after 
Mr. Fernie’s application to me. I got a drawing made of Dundonald’s pro- 
cess. There is no drawing given in Lord Dundonald’s specification. - I made 
the vessel most suitable for extracting oils from coal. Mr. Young uses an 
laced 
I think Mr. Fernie’s is horizontal. Lord Dundonald 
admits the external air through the vessel in which the coal is put; ‘but 
that is neither Mr. Young’s nor Mr. Fernie’s process. There is nothing in 
Lord Dundonald’s specification about the temperature. I took a low red 
heat, because it is the heat at which I can get the oils; if 1 go beyond that, 
I destroy the oil. I have {known that for many years from experience. 
Lord Dundonald says that the coals are made to burn without flaming by the 
admission of external air. The coals are not kindled in the retort by Mr. 
Young or Mr. Fernie, they are heated outside. If you kindle the coals 
in the retort you destroy some of the products. I say that Lord Dun- 
donald’s process is similar to Mr. Fernie’s, in getting the oil at a low 
temperature. My product was an oil similar to Young’s. I did not use the 
same coal as Lord Dundonald did, and therefore the result was dissimilar. 
I say that the process of getting the oil off slowly is identical with 
If you admit air, se destroy the volatile products. 
according to the quantity of air introduced. If you admit a small quantity 
of air, you get the temperature you want for giving off the oils. It makes a 
material difference whether you kindle the coals inside or outside. Applying 
the heat outside is the better plan. In making candles, the paraffin gets 
soft, and gutters. Paraffin melts at about 110°, and wax at about 140°. 
Paraffin will, no doubt, vary in quality. Different kinds of coal will give 
different results. You may carry the expense of purifying paraffin to a very 
great extent. I made my experiments from Newcastle coal between 1844 
and 1845. I made the experiment to see what I could get from coal at 
various temperatures. It is part of my business to doso. I do not know 
that the coals which are richest in olefiant gas produce most paraffin. 
Cannels generally are supposed to contain most olefiant gas. I obtained | 
— in large quantities from Boghead in 1852. I made 20, or 40, or 50 lbs. 
produce a sample made from Boghead. I had not read Young’s specification. | 
By the Vice-CHanceLton: We had never used any cannels before 1849, | 
and Boghead was recommended to be tried. I cannot say when I heard of 
Young’s patent. I went to the Exhibition of 1851. I did not see paraffin | 
there. I will venture to say I did not read of paraffin in the Zimes. Ido}! 
not always read the JounnaL or GAs LicutinG. Some of the volumes are |i 
bound. Ido not know whether the volume for 1851 is. I do not know that!‘ 
it gives accounts of most discoveries. I suppose it professes to do so. It is! 
conducted by a very distinguished gas engineer. It professes to give an ab- | 
stract of all specifications. It was Du Buisson’s patent that taught me how | 
to purify the oils got from bituminous coals. I could get them before, but | 
could not clarify them. I began to use Boghead in 1851. | 
By the Vice-Cuancettor: The first I recollect of hearing of Young’s | 
patent was somewhere about 1854 or 1855. | 
By Mr. Bovitu: Du Buisson calls attention to schistus; but I had none to | 
experiment upon. I am constantly making experiments. | 








the Vice-Cuancetvor: I heard of Du Buisson in the year it was 


bh 
published. 

By Mr. Boviti: I pay particular attention to patents relating to gas. 
From dull red heat to black heat took seven hours to cool iu the iron retort || 
I used. There were three retorts in a bed. The retorts are not covered with || 
bricks. The piers supporting the retort varied from 44 to 6 inches. | | 

By the Court: We do not use cannels wholly for making gas; we use it. 
partially. In Wigan cannel the coké mixes well with the other coke. 

By Mr. Bovity: Treating the coal in the first instance, we generally 
distil at a low temperature, to see what volatile matter is in the coal. If the {| 
coal contains more than 30 per cent. of volatile matter we know it requires | | 
more fuel. The volatile matter distilled from that was very peculiar, and that | | 
led me to experiment upon it, in order to try to obtain paraffin. I had tried | 
experiments with common coal before 1851, and I had got paraffin from some | | 
of those coals. I have made experiments to ascertain the quantity of gas that | 
particular kinds of coal would produce. You may test the quantity of the | 
illuminating power of gas by bromine; the best mode is by a pytometer with | | 
a standard candle. I cannot tell you what volume of the ‘ Mechanics |! 
Magazine” it was in which I find Du Buisson’s patent. It might have been | | 
in the Journnat or Gas LicuTinG. || 

Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: When you get a large quantity | | 
of coal, part of that necessarily escapes decomposition at a high temperature 1] 
on account of the great quantity. The residue from Boghead is entirely use-| | 
less. We are always receiving coals, to test their quality for gas-making. | | 
When the retort is heated red hot, the coal necessarily becomes red hot after | | 
the products are driven off. | 

Mr. John Cox, examined by Mr. Cuance. 

I am the gas engineer of the Ebbw Vale works. I live in Monmouthshire. 

I have been lessee of three gas works, and am manager of three. I am Vice- 
President of the South Wales Institution of Engineers. I have had consider- | | 
able experience in distilling coals experimentally, for the purpose of trying | | 
whether we had any coals in the Ebbw Vale property that were available for | | 
making valuable oil. I am conversant with the nature of gas-retorts; I have | | 
used them of all sorts—iron, brick, and clay. They are made indifferently | | 
of iron, brick, or clay. In distilling coal, it does not matter which you use. | | 
Tron has the advantage in small works, and where you cannot afford to have an | 
exhauster, and equally great advantages in large works, where you can afford | 
to have an exhauster. A common gas-retort is what may be called a retort | 
for the double destructive distillation of coal. I never knew of a gas-retort | | 
round which the fire did not play. A gas-retort heated to a low red heat | 
must necessarily be heated all round, or it would not be a gas-retort. The | 
effect would be to decompose the oily vapours from the coal. 

Mr. Boviti.: We have referred to the JouRNAL or Gas LiGHTING, and we 
find that in the Journat or Gas Licutino of May 10, 1851, Mr. Young’s 
specification is set out at full length. 

Witness : If you heat a retort all round, as a gas-retort, you necessarily 
act upon the top of the coal as well as upon the bottom. You drive the gas 
or oil off from the upper strata, and then it will become a red-hot sponge or 
filter, which will decompose the oil as it passes through it, or help to decom- 
pose it. I am well acquainted with the tar-ovens at pg ag and at 
Argoed, about § miles from Pontypool. They were used for the distillation 
of coal. They obtained an oily lubricating matter, which they called tar. 
I know it was produced at a low heat, because I saw them working. The 
ovens were heated at the bottom only; the fire could not rise up at the sices. 
At Pontypool they put into the retorts between 30 cwt. and 2 tons, I should 
say. I donot know what they put in at Argoed. The advantage of heating 
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the ovens at the bottom for distilling oil from coals is, that as the heat rises 
from the bottom, the gases are driven off at the lowest temperature at which 
they can be moved ; and they are therefore not subjected to a stronger tem- 
perature than is necessary. Mr. Young tells you that you are to take a 
common gas-retort, and heat it toa low red. I went to the works at Ponty- 
pool in 1845, and saw Mr. Hartley, the manager, and the man who managed 
the tar-works. The retorts were quite black. I did not see any being dis- 
charged. I suggested to the manager that he should save the coke that he 
was then burning in the fire; but he said it would spoil his tar. My sug- 
gestion was not carried out. I was present with Mr. Parry when some 
experiments were carried on at the Pontypool Iron-Works. We experimented 
on 6 retorts. Directly the charge was put in, we put in a tube reaching into 
the middle of the retort and resting on the bottom, blocked up at the one end 
through a hole which we made in the door. We worked it for 48 hours. We 
looked at the tube 24 hours afterwards. At that time the tube which was 
put into the charge of Leeswood coal and Torbanehill mineral showed 
a dark, dull red. That was at the bottom of the tube only. I looked through 
the tube two or three times after that; the temperature did not appear to 
have risen, but it had increased in altitude, showing that it had got higher 

in the coal. I saw the ovens discharged ; and from their appearance I was 
of the same opinion as to the temperature at which the distillation had been 
going on. We tried another experiment with the Pontypool Rock coal; that 
worked off in 24 hours, because there is so small a o> of oil in it. 
Those experiments were carried on with great care, and the oil was Pe into 
cans and delivered to Mr. Parry. A man named Richards, who formerly 
managed the tar-ovens at Argoed, and all the labourers, were present, 
besides Mr. Parry, when those experiments were conducted. I have been to 
Blania two or three times lately, and have made experiments on distillation 
in brick ovens, similar to those at Pontypool in 1845. I measured the depth 
of the coke which came out of the retort, and found it to be about 10 inches. 
I put a piece of large coal in the middle of the bottom of the retort to keep up 
the tube, and rested one of the tubes on that, to be certain that it should be 
just in the middle of the coal. 
By the Court: I put in another tube, which I rested on another block of 
coal, high up the retort, above the coal, to test the quantity of the gas. 
_By Mr. Cuance: It worked 24 hours, I did not stay all night. I puta 
piece of zinc, about three en 8 of an inch wide, into each tube. When 
the distillation commenced, and the oven was discharged, the zinc was 
melted in both tubes. Neither of them had melted by ten o’clock at night, 
when I left. John James was with me at the geen, The charge was 
drawn early in the morning—the usual time. From what I saw then, I am 
of opinion that the temperature was below the melting-point of zinc, at which 
the gas came off up to ten o’clock at night; and from other experiments which 
I made at other places, I found that that temperature is kept to until after 
the gas comes off, when it rises to the melting-point. I should not call Bog- 
head a coal. I am working a coal-mine in South Wales. We have there a 
band of shale about an inch thick ; a different shale to the Boghead, because 
it contains double the quantity of ash, or rather more. [Pieces of the shale 
and ash were produced.] I am obliged to pick that shale out and throw it 
away, because it would injure the coke that I make. If I had that sort of 
shale in the Boghead, I should have to do the same. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: In the Pontypool works they took more 
pains about making the oil than the coke. The coke they made would depend 
upon the coal that was putin. Mr. Hartley was the manager in 1845, when 
I went there. I saw coke there. It was used for smelting iron; it was made 
on purpose, This was a pretty fair coke. Iam no chemist, I do not know 
paraffin. I have seen paraffin oil burning. At Ebbw Vale they manufactured 
a thin oil which you could use for lubricating purposes, if you took off a cer- 
tain per centage of the lighter oi]. I do not know what was done with the 
lighter oil. I do not think a common gas-retort could give you a product from 
Boghead of 120 gallons a ton; andI do not think that Mr. Kirkman could 
have got 118 gallons per ton by a common gas-retort. There would be no 
difficulty in attaching a refrigerator to a common gas-retort. The zinc I put 
in the tube was attached to a wire, so that I could take it out. 
Re-examined by Mr. Cuance: The zinc had not melted when I tested it, 
about 12 hours after placing it there. Looking at Mr. Young’s specification, 
and being told to take a common gas-retort in carrying out his specification, 
I should take such a retort as is used in gasemaking, About three or four 
years ago I read Mr. Young’s specification; and Mr. Brown, the manager of 
the works, desired me to make experiments, to see what coal would produce 
Mr. Young’s products, I followed the specification; and I sent the results— 
the tars—to London, and they said they were no good. The quantity was 
about 10 gallons to the ton. The coals I used were the best gas coals in 
Wales; and I came to the conclusion that the coals did not contain oil. If 
you carry the process on for a long time you would make a brighter looking 
coke than if you did for a short time. I have subjected coals practically to 
24 hours heat, after the gas has come off, for the purpose of making gas 
coke into locomotive coke; for the purpose of making it into coke for the 
iron-works: 7 or 8 hours would do, The tar which was produced in South 
Wales was considered to be a very fine, oily tar; it fetched four or five times 
the price of common tar, Gas tar is used to a very great extent; but it has 
to be mixed with costly oils to enable it to be used; by itself it clogs up 
the wheels, 

Nicholas Wood, Esq., examined by Mr. CHANCE. 

I am a mining engineer, living at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and have been 
engaged for upwards of 50 years in mining operations. Iam the President of 
the Northern Tostitute of Mining Engineers. I am well aware of the nature of 
the cannel and parrot coals of Scotland. I examined the Torbanehill mineral- 
field some years ago. I have examined the Boghead mineral. I went down 
one of the pits to examine it. There is shale underneath the bed, and also 
above, not immediately I think. I think the cover of the coal is the usual 
coal strata, consisting of shale and sandstone, and partial limestone, and the 
| strata underneath. Above the Boghead was a partial limestone, and above 
|that was shale of various thicknesses. It is indiscriminately covered by 
| different strata. I should not say the Boghead was acoal. I think it has 
none of the characteristics of coal; it has all the characteristics, almost, of 
shale. It is shale, with certain ingredients which vary the appearance of 
the shale very materially, and a shale of a particular appearance would not 
contain this mineral. If you breathe on black shale, the smell is very strong; 
and it depends upon the quantity of bituminous matter that is in it whether 
it is strong or not. Coal has no odour whatever. The conclusion that I have 
come to from all my experience of coal is, that it is a vegetable substance—a 
deposit of vegetable, which was afterwards covered to a very great depth, and 
then underwent a fermentation and came out as a uniform mass of coal, 
Shale is a very different substance—it is a deposit, not a coal, which has 
undergone fermentation; but it is a deposit including bituminous matter, I 
should say, very probably, in the shape of liquid; and it has been absorbed 
by the shale, and then it has been consolidated, and has not undergone the 
sort of chemical process that a coal has. It retains the liquid, which is easily 
dispelled from it; and that is the characteristic of shale. 
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By the Court: All cannel coals partake more or less of the character 
which I have described. There is no doubt that cannel coal would be a 
variation; and when it is so strongly aye oaeye with cannel coal, then you 
would call it coal; but then it ceases to become specific, the base of the shale 
is gone. So long as ne retain the base of the substance associated with coal, 
it may be more or less intermixed with coal; but still it is a shaly coal. 
When you subject that io heat, the liquid is driven off, and the shale is 
retained in the shape of as! °s, and there is an end of it. You cannot resolve 
them into anything else. In the shape of coal you coke it, and it forms 
coke; but then you have not done with it. Youconsume the coke also, which 
is a third and intermediate process, which does not take place in the conver- | 
sion of coal into the elementary matter; therefore, I say that any name 
given to coal possessing all those properties, and none of the properties which 
shale does, and shale possessing all those properties which are peculiar to 
this shale, the name of shale is a more proper name for it than coal. 

By Mr. Cuance: I consider that cannel coal is something between the 
shale and the coal; it partakes of the nature of both—less of the shale than 
of the coal. I produce some Scotch cannel coal: this [referring to specimen 
marked Dj] is from the Duke of Buccleuch’s colliery: this [producing it] is 
another specimen from Lord Lothian’s colliery, and that is a little more 
slaty; it partakes a little more of the shale. The Boghead is very different 
from that. The result of my opinion is that Boghead is not a coal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bovitu: I have been examined before with refer- | 
ence to this matter in Edinburgh, in Gillespie’s case. I said there: ‘* Well, 
it is rather doubtful; I think there is some difficulty in giving it a name.” | 
It is a very difficult thing to give it a name, because a name should imply 
some of the qualities. I say that there is no name yet that I can satisfy my-| 
self with as designating all the properties of the coal, but I say the base of, 
the substance isa clay. I have a bed of shale 3 feet thick, which you would | 
hardly know from the Boghead mineral. It smells strongly, and it contains | 
a large quantity of gas. That is at the Black Boy Colliery, in the county of | 
Durham. I have not got a specimen with me. The mode of testing the coal | 
used to be to scrape the surface; and you would bore down to the surface, | 
and then you very carefully ascertain what it is; and then you put what! 
you call a wornil in—that is the screw from the end of the rod—and so bring | 
the scraping of the surface up the hole. It is from the strongest scraping of | 
that surface that you would designate what the bed is. One of the tests is to| 
put it in a tube, and try if it will burn. If it burned it would leave a great | 
residue, and then that residue would be considered as shale, and then you! 
have a substance that burns with a large residue. My opinion of the defini- 
tion of coal is, that I consider it to be a mineral that would burn entirely} 
away. I burn some thousands of tons, and burn them daily, and I accom- 

lish it. The South Wales basin I do not consider pure coal. I give the 

efinition of what pure coal should be, and pure Wallsend coal certainly 
burns entirely away. Bituminous coal leaves a very great quantity of ash. 
There are a great many sorts of Scotch cannel coals. You begin with pure 
shale, you go off to pure coal, and you have all the varieties. It is impossible 
for me to tell all the varieties. They carry cannel coals to Newcastle for the 
purpose of being made into gas. If it is Methil coal and cannel coal it pro-| 
duces gas, but then there are shale-beds. Whether the shale predominates 
or the coal predominates, so the name is given. 

By the Courr: Conchoidal fracture is not common in burning coal, but in| 
cannel coal it is common, 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuance: If the Boghead mineral were a coal, I' 
should not have any difficulty in giving it a name. As it approaches the | 
true coal, the Boghead varies in colour. All bituminous shales vary in 
colour according to the quantity of bitumen they have in them. In boring 
the Boghead it ought to be recorded asashale. My definition of coal refers 
to what a pure coal ought to be. There are great varieties of coal, some with 
a greater amount of impurity, and some with less. Boghead will not burn 
asa commercial coal. It would leave an immense residue and choke up fire, | 
which would be the very reverse of Newcastle coal. 

The deposition of Mr. Rogers taken by Mr, Otter, the examiner, was here 
put in, and 

Mr. George Parry was again called, and identified the different specimens, 
that were proved in the examination of Mr. Rogers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bovitu: Rogers is 85 years old. All the speci- 
mens identified by me were shown to Rogers either on the day of his exami-| 
nation or the day before, and he said they were very like what he made in 
1808. I went to see Rogers twice before he came up to be examined, to in- 
quire what he had done at Pontypool many years ago. I had known the old 
man for 30 years, and he has often told me of his experience at Pontypool in 
making oil. Iam chemist at Ebbw ValeIron-Works. I am paid my weg 
so I care nothing about what I get here. Those oils were made in the old 
ovens at Pontypool [referring to some oils which had been produced]. Mr. 
Jones was then manager; he is in court. Isawit made. The Leeswood 
cannel gave tolerably useful coke ; not fit for smelting iron, but you can burn 
it under retorts, Smelting iron is a delicate operation. We tried the Tor- 
banehill ; that made very bad coke. The Rock vein makes a very uice coke, 
fit for anything. We applied the low red heat all the time. No heat was 
applied to the sides or the top. It continued 48 hours. I have read Mr. 
Young’s specification, and am quite familiar with it. I made oils before I 
saw Mr. Young’s specification. . : 

Re-examined by Sir F. Kznty: Rogers was a man highly respected in the 
whole district; in fact, he was a noted character. He is the Rogers who is 
quoted by Dr. Percy in his book on metallurgy. Before the examination, 
Rogers was examined by Mr. Mackeson and cross-examined by Mr. Webster. 
I was present. The poor old man gave his evidence in a very straightforward 
manner. 

Mr. Macxeson read Mr, Rogers’s deposition. 


Monpay, Aprit 18. 

Mr. Richard Spyer, examined by Mr. D. Bruce. _ 

I am a clerk in the office of the registrar of joint-stock companies, I have 

here all the papers connected with the Bituminous Shale Company, and I 
produce the deed of association. ; 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: I have an abstract of it. 











I find these words—, 


“To extract, distil, manufacture, and produce therefrom certain oils, pitch, || 


and gaseous, unctuous, carbonaceous and other products, and to sell and dis-| 


pose of the same.” s 
Cross-examined by Mr. Boviti: The company was dissolved by an order 


of his honour. : 
Mr. William Eames Heathfield, examined by Mr. CHaNce. 

I was consulting chemist to the Bituminous Shale Company. I became 
so about May, 1850. The works were carried on at Wareham, in Dorset- 
shire. I went down to the works previous to my engagement as consulting 
chemist. I had the products sent up to my laboratory in London in 1880 ; 
and I made experiments upon them. I had a dense product sent up to me 





which was called crude oil. The process carried on at Wareham was that of 














distilling Kimmeridge coal in iron retorts in the nature of gas-retorts, and 
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gbtaining the product. We also made use of Kimmeridge shale. I produce 
& specimen which I obtained at the pit about 3 weeks ago; it is an average 
specimen. There were two descriptions of retorts when I went to Wareham. 
One was vertical, capable of holding nearly a ton of coal and shale mixed. 
The other was in the nature of gas-retorts; 2 benches of 5 retorts each for 
burning the coal and producing the results. When I went to the works the 
process was going on with those 10 retorts. They were heated by means of 
a naked fire, the retorts being shielded at the bottom by brickwork, so as to 
cause as little heat as possible to come into contact with the retorts them- 
selves. The horizontal bench was altered immediately upon my arrival, at 
my suggestion. Others were substituted, capable of giving a more equable 
and moderate heat. I do not know at what temperature they were being 
worked when I went there; it was what I shoul call a visible red heat. 
The object was to get as low a red heat as possible, consistently with the 
— of the oil, The 10 retorts were replaced by 120 imbedded in 

rickwork, When I went to Wareham there were about a dozen men at 
work there. The new retorts were horizontal, and had a condensing appa- 
ratus at the extreme end. They were 9 feet in length, capable of holding 
1 ewt. of coal each. The time of this distillation varied from 6 to 8 hours. 
Our first product was the crude oil, or rough oil as we then called it. It 
was put into a retort and distilled. We then got a lighter oil. That was 
subjected to another process by means of sulphuric acid, which produced an 
oil fit for burning. The thicker oil was applied to burning in out-door 
lamps, and to lubricating purposes. We also got a grease which was used 
for lubrication. Thespecificgravity of the crude oil varied from *920 to -930. 
I have read Mr. Young’s specification, and the process of purification which 
he describes. Our process and his are almost identical. I did not analyze 
the crude oil, but I ascertained that it contained paraffin, from the fact that 
paraffin was visibly deposited from it repeatedly, and constantly in cold 
weather. Our crude oil having been produced in the form of vapour, passed 
into a vertical pipe at the end of the retort, which was carried through a 
wall where there were tanks filled with water, containing the usual re- 
frigerator _oe— pipes folded or bent, in order to cool the various pro- 
ducts. e habitually burned tue light oil in the room in which I either 
sat, or was in the habit of dining. It gave a beautiful light. We sold con- 
siderable quantity of the burning oil. It was sold as fastas it was produced. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: The date at which the oils were made 
was May, 1850, and previously when I went to Wareham, the oils which 
had accumulated were immediately purified. I have studied geology a little; 
but could scarcely call myself a geologist. Ihave seen a great many speci- 
mens of coals and shale. [The witness was shown the specimens of what 
was represented to be Kimmeridge, and gave his opinion that they both 
came from the same vein.] The fracture led me to think they came from 
the same vein. The colour is not very different, and I am not able to speak 
to the weight ; one is harder than the other. I was examined upon the 
trial, in Scotland, against the Clydesdale Company. I drew no distinction 
between Kimmeridge shale and coal, not being asked the question. What 
the company produced was used for varnish and for other purposes, for which 
asphalte was commonly used. I never heard of the Bituminous Manure 
Company as part of the undertaking called the Bituminous Shale Company. 
The crude oil produced at Wareham had an offensive smell. I do not think 
there is a great deal of — ‘ee matter in Kimmeridge shale. There is 
nitrogenous matter in all coal, 

Mr. Edmund Richard Southby, examined by Sir F. Ketry. 
Iam a chemist and manager of the Wareham works. I brought up 
several specimens both of Kimmeridge and ,Boghead. Two of those speci- 
mens were handed to Mr. Valpy, and I was shown this morning the specimen 
marked K, which I supposed, at first sight, was a specimen of Kimmeridge, 
but I found I was mistaken, and that it was a specimen of Boghead. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I discovered my error in court this morn- 
ing, before you began asking questions ; when it was handed down from Mr, 
Heathfield. I have seen specimens of Kimmeridge very much like it. We 
use Boghead at the Wareham works, because it comes cheaper than 
Kimmeridge. 
Re-examined by Sir F. Ketty: I found the Boghead in use when I went 
to Wareham, the lst of March, 1862. 
Mr. Heathfield : I am desirous of saying that that specimen of Boghead is 
so identical in some of its appearances and characteristics with some of the 
best specimens of Kimmeridge coal which I have seen, that I can understand 
myself having been led into an error regarding it. I have seen specimens of 
Kimmeridge coal, which are so identical with Boghead in appearance, that I 
may have been deceived in a moment. 
Mr. William Percival Pickering, examined by Mr. D. Bruce. 
I am a stock and share broker. In 1849 I was a director of the Bituminous 
Shale Company. [A copy of the prospectus of the company was put in, and 
marked by the Registrar.] Oil was sold by that company to the wool trade, 
at from Is. to 2s. a gallon. We tried experiments wish various retorts, and 
we found that retorts similar to those used in gas-works were best adapted 
for that—horizontal retorts. We obtained an oil containing parafin, I 
believe, but it is so long ago that my momory is rather weak. The non- 
success of the company I attribute to the heavy rent we paid, and the 
expense of our experiments, and the cost of getting the shale. The carriage 
of the coal was as expensive from Kimmeridge to Wareham as it is from 
Scotland to Wareham, I believe, in consequence of the roads from Kimme- 
ridge being so bad; but we always got ours from Wareham. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: It is called indiscriminately coal or shale; 
it varies in quality. Iam not a shareholder in the new company. We 
called the oil we obtained indiscriminately paraffin oil. I smelt the oil; it 
was not very nice, certainly. There was another prospectus, which con- 
tained the term paraffin oil, and which gave an estimate of the receipts and 
expenditure. [Another prospectus was handed to the witness.] This is not 
the one. Idono not know when this was published ; it was done after I 
left. The Manure company did very well; but just as we were getting into 
notoriety, it failed for want of funds. We got the shale from the cliffs at 
Wareham off Colonel Mansell’s property ; it was called Gwanage Bay. 
Re-examined by Mr. CHance: I have burnt the oil we produced in a 
lamp myself, and it gave a very good light. It was a French moderator 
lamp. The purified oil did not smell ; it was like water. We separated the 
pitch and varnish by a different process; and then we sold it in a different 
market altogether. 
Mr. Edwin Pettit, examined by Mr. D. Bruce. 

I am a civil engineer and a chemist. I am acquainted with the geological 
formation of Dorsetshire. Along the coast, commencing at Encombe, at in- 
tervals, as far as Weymouth, there are croppings out of the Kimmeridge shale, 
clay, and coal. 
By the Court : I went to the works of the Bituminous Shale Company 
about July or August in 1850. There was a series of retorts consisting of 
120 of what I should call the common gas-retorts at that time, in which the 
shale, after being broken up into pieces about the size of a walnut, was put 





and distilled in the usual way, and the product was crude oil. I have read 
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Mr. Young’s specification. As far as I could judge, the process at Wareham 
was the same. The crude oil produced paraffin. Some of the oil was sold to 
Mr. Clift in 1851. 1 saw the refrigerator used. It was cooled by water.} 
That was connected with the retort. I should say the specimen marked M 
was the same as what I saw used there in 1860, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Boviti: I never saw any paraffin before 1851.) 
The smell of the oil at Wareham I could not well forget—it was so nasty ;| 
you might smell it five miles off. The same objection would not apply to it 
when it was used as coal. I saw the specimen marked M along with others 
this morning for the first time. 

Re-examined by Sir F. Keruy: What I saw in 1851 was simply some de- 

ited stuff in the bottom of the receiver called paraffin. We obtained the 
eavy oil, which we called ‘‘ greasy oil’’ by redistilling the crude oil. The 
paraffin was simply a deposit standing in the distillery-house in cold water ; 
you could see it plain enough. That was after the heavy oil had been dis- 
tilled. We did not obtain the paraffin—we did not care about it; but 
the crude oil contained paraffin. I have gone through the whole of Mr. 
Young’s specification, and I say that the crude oil obtained at the Kimmeridge 
works was the same as the crude oil obtained by that specification, save in | 





the difference of material. 
Mr. Edmund Richard Southby recalled, and examined by 
Mr. CHANCE. 

This [specimen M] is a specimen of the Kimmeridge coal which I took} 
myself from the beds which were then in sitw. I also produce two specimens} 
of the coke produced from this coal. [Handed in.] I bought coal at Kim-) 
meridge. I put one i of coal into one of the ordinary retorts, and sub-; 
ject it to the low red heat process. The other piece was subjected to the) 
black heat process, and the specimens I produce were the results, and were| 
waste products after all the oil was extracted. Generally we work with 
Boghead, but we tried the Kimmeridge for the purposes of this case. Bog- 
head contains from 90 to 110 gallons of bitumen per ton, and the Kimmeridge 
only contains about 40 at the outside. Kimmeridge coal is more like ordi- 
nary coal, because it fuses on distilling, whereas the Boghead comes out of 
the retort as it went in. 

By the Court: The Kimmeridge shale did not fuse. 

Mr. Grove: The scientific witnesses told us that no coal fused. ' 
I have ‘heated 





Witness: The coke from the Kimmeridge coal burns well. 
the retorts with it. 

By the Cournr: The Kimmeridge coal is between Boghead and cannel. 
The shale is a very poor variety of the coal, just as you have shales with 
other coals, The Boghead does not fuse, but comes out very nearly in the 
same shape it went in, like shale. The Kimmeridge coal is more like an 
ordinary coal than the Boghead. I mean there are only two substances at 
Kimmeridge—there is the shale, and the coal; because in its unburnt state 
it resembles Boghead, but in its burnt state it is more like the coal. It re- 
sembles bituminous coal—Newcastle gas coal. : 

By Mr. Cuance: The Kimmeridge coal does produce gas in large quanti- 
ties, but I have not investigated it myself. In March last I received froma 
man named Brett some crude oil, which I purified. I first of all distilled it 
in a common iron still, and I then treated it with sulphuric acid and caustic 
soda. I collected the various products as they came over apart. I collected 
them at three times—first a light oil, then a heavier oil, and then a very 
heavy oil, each of which I purified’ separately. I have specimens of the 
products which I obtained. [Exhibits A and B were handed to the witness, 
and identified by him.] Exhibit A is a specimen of the crude oil, as I re- 
ceived it. Bisa burning oil, which I produced in this way: I distilled the 
crude oil, and took the first portion that came over; about one-third of the 
whole quantity I put into the still. This portion I then treated with sul- 
phuric acid—about 10 per cent. ; and then pouring it off from the impurities 





which the acid caused to subside, I washed it with a small quantity of 
caustic soda. 

By the Court: Caustic soda is not carbonate of soda. It is pure soda free 
from carbonic acid. I did not put the soda in a solid state into it. I putt|) 
in a liquid state; I should have said a solution of caustic soda. 

By Mr. Cuance: I did not get any spirit, the oil had been kept 14 years; 
the spirit had evaporated; but when I distilled Kimmeridge coal there was)! 








spirit. The next product that came over I purified in the same way, and || 
obtained the oil C. \\ 

By the Court: I purified B as it was running from the still. I took the}? 
first third that came over, and after that purification is B. The second third 
which came over after purification by the same process that I mentioned is| 
C. C is treated in the same manner as B; but it isasecond third of the}; 
distillation, and, therefore, a heavier oil. The first oil that runs is a light} } 
oil, and that I purified by itself, and notwithstanding the sulphuric acid and j 
the alkali I could get nothing better than this. I consider the burning oil}| 
the more valuable of the two. The other third, D, I purified by the same|} 
process, and on cooling it solidified into a mass, and a quantity of paraffin!) 
was contained in it. } 

By Mr. Cuance: The temperature of the court is too high; but in a lower 
temperature the parafiin in D is perfectly solid. The process I followed to}/} 
obtain these various products was similar to the process which is described | | 
by Mr. Young in his specification, 

Cross-examined by Mr. HinpMarcn: Before I was employed by this com- 
pany I was a chemist employed chiefly in breweries. I was in Allsop)’s for|! 
some time. I had no furnace experience of the treatment of coal than that} | 
which every chemist gets in the laboratory. I knew nothing of the Kim-|| 
meridge coal before I went into the employment of these parties. I 

By the Courr: Kimmeridge shale was found in the same pit where 1} 
found the Kimmeridge coal, the beds lie one above another; at the very top || 
of all there is a thin bed of coal; then there are various beds of shale witha || 
rock between them and schistus matter; then you come down to the lower;: 
coal, of which there are 2 strata altogether—about 18 inches. {| 

By Mr. HinpMarcu: There are about 10 feet of shale. i 

By the Courr: I bought the coal I put into the retort at Kimmoridge. 1]; 
did not see it raised from the pit myself. 

By Mr. Hinpmarcu: The whole height of the shales is about 60 or 70}| 
feet. The mine has been worked ever since the first company was working || 
in 1850. I first went to Kimmeridge to see the practicability of bringing} | 
the Kimmeridge coal into operation again. I broke the coal I operated upon! 
into pieces, and put about 3 cwt. into the retort. I operated three times in! 
that way. Exhibit P is the result of the second experiment, at low red heat, | | 
and exhibit O is the result of the third experiment, at black heat. The first 
was also at black heat. We do not set our retort in brickwork ; we epring}} 
our arch under the retort, which lies upon that arch, and leaves two |} 
flues at the side, through which we look. The fire plays on almost every} | 
part of the retort except the top. I have not the produce of the first } 
charge. I did not see any of the retorts charged. I examined the retort}} 
before it was charged. In the third instance I kept my eye upon it frem}) 





beginning to end. I cannot recollect whether I examined the interior} 
of the retort in the second instance. I saw it when the charge was 
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withdrawn. The second charge was about 12 hours distilling, but I have 
no memorandum. I should say exhibit P was near ‘the top of the re- 
tort. It exhibits symptoms of having been fused in the ordinary way; the 
lower part has not been fused because it is more shaly. You would have a 
|fused mass below that portion and a skaly mass above that. This part 
| clearly shows that it was melting and effervescing. I think there was about 
|an even portion of the fused and the unfused in the retorts. I saw the re- 
| tort before the third charge was putin; it had no redness, it was hot but 
{mot red. The process continued about 24 hours. We call it black heat 
| when it is sufficient to get off the oil and you cannot see any redness when 
you look in. I had no means of seeing the interior during the process. The 
|specimen of coke which I have produced shows that peculiar appearance 
| which you get if you heat bituminous coal slowly, and get the development 
‘of the gas. If crude oil is put into the retort there is a coke left something 
similar. There is a more perfect fusion. 
Re-examined by Mr. Coance: While the operations were going on I was 
about the works. 
the men were going on. I weighed the coal myself. 


immediately after the retorts were discharged. You do not get true columna 
| coke except at a very high temperature. 
| Mr. Andrew Graham Yool, examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

I have for a good many years been accustomed to chemistry, so far as 
connected with oils and fats. I have been in the service of the defendant, 
Mr. Fernie, at Broxburn, 10 miles from Edinburgh, since August last. Coal 

| is not at all fused in those works. I have visited the pits where the mineral 
| which we work is produced. There is one pit close to our works. The shale 
is furnished to us in pretty large blocks, varying in colour slightly ; some 
darker and others a paler brown. They are laminated to a considerable 
extent; they all have sub-conchoidal fractures in breaking across the grain. 
| I am acquainted with the Calder Hall shale. We do not work it; we work 
'Broxburn shale only. Calder Hallis within 4 miles. [The witness identi- 


|| the table handed in by him 46 L, 45, and 47. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Grove; I got those specimens myself, about five 
| weeks ago, I should think. 
Mr. John Brett, examined by Mr. D. Bruce: 
| I am a brazier and tin-plate worker. About March Ist, 1850, I had a can 
| of oil from the Bituminous Shale Company [produced]. I also obtained 
— to try experiments with. The crude oil was called rough oil; 
| shale oil. 
| By the Court: I ordered it from the company. I have no memorandum 
}of what I called it when I ordered it. I do not know that anybody called it 
'rough oil; it was as it came out from the retort. I live at Wareham. 
| By Mr. D. Bruce: I was engaged in the Clydesdale case. That was about 
‘three years ago. On that occasion I took some of the oil to Edinburgh, and 
gave it toa young man named Woodfries. [Two bottles produced]. 
| appear to be the same, for what I know. I have some of the same sort [pro- 
‘duced.] I have had this in my possession ever since. I gave some out ot this 
| ba to the last witness, Southby. I produce the lamp in which the oil was 
; burnt. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Boviii: I can speak to the can in my possession ; 
| but I cannot say that the samples produced are the same, because they have 
/not been in my possession. That isthe lamp. When the oil was first made 
‘it was a thick stuff, and that is all I know about it. It has a very disagree- 
able smell. 

Re-examined by Mr. D. Bruce ; The smell I described was before the oil 
was purified. 

Mr. George Woolfrics, examined by Mr. Cuance. 

| Tam managing foreman of the Wareham Oil and Candle Company’s works 
lat Drumgray. In the latter end of 1849 or the beginning of 1850, I was in 








;|could not say exactly. There were 10 retorts—gas-retorts, shape D. We 
|| were distilling Kimmeridge coal and shale. The fire was underneath the 
|| retorts. 
|| tillation generally took about 8 hours. ‘The product was a crude oil, which was 
|| put into iron stills and distilled afterwards; it was then tried with sulphuric 
|| acid, allowed to settle, and then washed with caustic soda. The puritied oil 
| | was a burning oil. I frequently saw it burning, and it was sold as a burning 
}oil. There was also a lubricating oil made and sold; and grease was also 
made and sold. We sold some of the oil to the circus people in 1850 for the 





|A man named Welstead was working at that time. 
is used by the people there for fuel. I have examined the rock and mineral 
| at Kimmeridge, and I know the appearance of it if I see it. I remained in 
| the employ of the company until they gave over and shut up the place in 
| 1853; but the operations were not going on all the time. I was there a 


works are being carried on at Wareham still by another company. They 
carried on the operation of distilling Kimmeridge coal, and it has been going 
on ever since. 

By the Court: The new company began in April, 1854, and I remained 
' there till October in the same year, when they closed their works. 
| By Mr. Cuance: When the second company closed, Mr. Wanastrocht took 
| the works and carried on similar operations. Ve carried on the Kimmeridge 


| then took them up, and the manufacture has been carried on ever since. It 
jis tne same company which have their works at Drumgray. They work 
|shale. Drumgray is between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The company have 
|| also worked Boghead some years. Mr. Wanastrocht first commenced to work 
;| Boghead; I think it was June, 1858, and they have worked it ever since. 
ipeasiie 

Tvespay, Aprix 19. 

Mr. George Woolfries recalled, and examined by Mr. Cuance. 

'| LT recollect a Mr. Binney calling upon me in 1860 somewhere in October. 
He said he came from Scotland, and I declined answering him. 





to Edinburgh and was told to answer no questions. 

By Mr. Cuance: At that time, the Boghead had been used about 2 years; 
it was used quite openly. The oils that we get from the Drumgray shales 
do not smell. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I do not know whether Colonel Mansell, 
the owner of the land there, prohibited the Wareham coal from being dis- 
tilled on account of the smell. 

Re-examined by Sir F, Kerry: I am perfectly familiar with the article 
of which M is a specimen, and it is the kind of substance which the first, 
second, and third company used. It was with the same kind of material 
that we operated upon and continued the distillation till the oil came off, 








‘fied the specimens De 2 age by Professor Ansted, and which are marked in | 


| the employ of the Bituminous Shale Company at Wareham. I was in the | calle slain ai. 


retort-room. There were about 10 or 12 men employed besides myself. I | 


Sea after they finished working, just to keep things straight. The | 


By the Court: I declined to answer him because I was subpoenaed to go | 
| to the gallon. The gas tar was sold for about 2d. per gallon. In 1834 I 








I looked into the retort-house occasionally, and saw how | 
I saw the retorts dis- | 
charged in both instances, I took no note of the coke in the first experiment. | 
'I took what I considered to be a fair specimen of the coke from the barrow, | 


These | 


The temperature was low red, just visible at the finish. The dis- | 
| used they got by boat from Newcastle. 


purpose of lighting their circus. I am sure it was before the autumn of 1850. | 
The Kimmeridge coal | 


| coal distillation about two years. The Wareham Oil and Candle Company | 


; know the mineral on the coast there. 


| 


| round discs are made of this stuff which go by the name, and have for years} 


and then we stopped. The heat never exceeded a dull red heat—it just 
turned from black. We found that the oil we produced would burn pretty 
well ina lamp similar to that produced; we used to burn the oil in the 
works. It was redistilled before we got the burning oil. 

By the Court: It did not smoke in those lamps. It also burnt in a 
long lamp, but then it smoked, but not such a great deal. 

By Sir F. Kerty: There is a shale which does not produce coke. The 
Kimmeridge shale does not produce a coke, neither does the Boghead. The 
Kimmeridge coal and the Welsh cannel do produce a coke. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: The substance tve used, and of which M 
is a specimen, came from Kimmeridge Bay in Dorsetshire, at the bottom vein ; 
it was to the south-east, close to the sea; it would stand quite south. There 
were several labourers houses near. Itis about two miles from Smedborough. 
It was worked in Wareham in 1850. Colonel Mansell’s is the nearest house 
to the spot where this was obtained; it is not above a mile. There is a road 
by which they used to bring it with carts, but that applies to the shale gene- 
rally. It lies south of Colonel Mansell’s. A man named Marsh got it from 
Kimmeridge ; he sent for us to find carts to fetch it. I cannot specify the 
spot further than by the name of Kimmeridge Bay. 

Re-examined by Sir. F. Ketty: These materials lie in strata with an 
upper ard a lower strata. That specimen came from the lower strata, and 
the other, which I call the shale, comes from the upper. 

John Vine, examined by Mr. CHANCE. 

I helped to build the oil-works at Wareham in 1849. I was employed| 
there at the retorts after the works were completed. I continued there about 
atwelvemonth. The temperature was at a pale red heat. There was a 
sight-plug, which pulled out of the wall, so that we could see all round the 
retorts, and that was sufficient to ascertain that it was at the pale red heat. | 
The crude products were taken from us, and distilled and purified to a burn-| 
ing oil, in very much the same way as described in Mr. Young’s specification. | 
I know the rock from which the Kimmeridge coal and Kimmeridge shale are! 
taken. I have been there, and got a quantity of it in 1850. I remember we 
worked a material similar to that [referring to the specimen N]. It answers) 
well for domestic purposes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bovitt: I should say the place where we got it 
from was about a mile anda half south-west of Colonel Mansell’s house. 
They have to take off the earth at the top. They begin on the slate and 
work down to it, and take it out by batches. There are 5 or 6 feet of slat; 
stuff like that marked No. 42; then we come to the Kimmeridge coal, whic 
is about 8 or 10 inches. Then you come to cement stone, as they call it. | 
Great quantities of it go away to the Isle of Wight for cement at the 
present time. We used small ccal for heating the retorts generally. 
It came to us by rail. It was like common Newcastle coal, but small. 
I read Mr. Young’s specification about three months ago with a man named 
Wilstead, who used to work with me. I know nothing of Du Buisson nor 
his specification. ‘The Kimmeridge coal produced a disagreeable smell—I do 
not say very disagreeable ; it never injured me at all. I did not mind it; 
but there were a great many people who did not like the gas escaping in the 
air. It was afterwards brought round in pipes under the retorts, and burned. 
That was on account of the smell. 

Re-examined by Sir F. Ketty: The shale and coal used to be taken out 
and got on the top, and we fetched it away to the works. We took it out in 
batches, and worked right down to the bottom. 

By the Court: The men ran it up in barrows on planks. The substance 
that made the cement was under our general coal, and ran away in a vein 
right out into the sea. | 

John Barnett, examined by Mr. D. Bruce. 

I was master of the Wareham railway-station from 1848 to 1859, and am| 
now an hotel-keeper. On leaving the railway-station towards Dorchester, | 
the works of the Bituminous Shale Company come up to the boundary-line 
of the station within 100 or 150 yards. There was no secrecy in the works 
there carried on. They manufactured a white coloured oil, which they 
I remember Evans and Walstead working there. In the 
spring of 1850 a sample of paraffin made at the works was shown me by Mr. 
Pickering. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I say it was not in the spring of 1851. 
It was as long as the half of your hand. The coals the warehouse people 
Iam not a geologist. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuance: I never saw Kimmeridge coal used at! 
Wareham, except by some of the parties who were perhaps connected with) 
the works. They might have used it for burning. I have seen it burned) 
in Kimmeridge. 

John Clavell Mansell, Esq., examined by Mr. D. Bruce. 

I am the proprietor of the Kimmeridge coal-pits. The Kimmeridge coal 
was burned in my father’s hall. It was called South Boghead by the com- 
pany. I forget the company’s name now which so called it. It is used by 
the villagers in the neighbourhood. I first saw it being burned by the 
villagers about 1835. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Boviti: This was always classified as a shale, full 
of animal remains. I like the odour from it very much, although it is not | 
very agreeable to some people. ‘There are pyrites in the deposits, _ 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuance: I have not smelt Mr. Young’s oil. The 
common term for these beds in our district is Kimmeridge coal or black 
stone; in fact, there is a very extraordinary manufacture from it; little 








and hundreds of years, of Kimmeridge coal money. Sir Richard Hoare 


wrote a work on the Kimmeridge coal money. 
Henry Hibbs, examined by Mr. Cuance. , 

I am an innkeeper at Kimmeridge, where I have lived all my life. I 
I can remember it being used for, 
fuel for 40 years. 1t has had the same name of Kimmeridge coal during all, 
that time. 

John Richards, examined by Mr. MackEson. 

I am a master coker from Tredegar. I used brick ovens with the grates) 
underneath. We applied a very slow heat. The product was tar, but some-| 
times I called it mineral oil. I made about 400 gallons weekly. The works were) 
at Argoed. Mr. Moses was proprietor. We got about 10 gallons of oil from! 
a ton of coal, and we sold it for 14d. per pound; there were about 10 pounds) 
knew of tar-works at Pontypool and Blaernarvon. The oil I made was used} 
for lubricating purposes. ’ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I called it gas tar that was brought from 
the gas-works. There were plenty of gas-works at Newport and other places. | 
I made the coke as good as I could. It sold for different prices, I sometimes 
sold it at 10s. a ton, and at other times at 16s, 6d. It was sold for tin-works. 











The charge was about 30 ewt., and the product was about 15 gallons. I can- 


not remember any one who was there with me who is alive now. I made| 
varnish of this tar. ¥ apis i 
Re-examined by Mr. Mackrson: I made the varnish by boiling it. li 
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Daniel Lewis, examined by Mr. Mackeson. 





35 or 40 years. We have worked in the same way all along. I am not in 
charge of the works: my brother was. He is in America. We used the 
soap-vein coal, and the product was tar, at alow heat. It was nothing but 
gas tar; it was high coloured brown. It was used for the trams underground. 

A bottle was handed to witness.] It was like that, only not quite so thin. 

e got from 10 to 12 gallons a ton. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bovitu: I have been a coker for about 15 years. 
We were paid for our work by the quantity of coke, and the better the coke 
the better we got paid. The coke was used for blast furnaces. We took the 
charge out for coke every 48 hours; and the tar we got out we used in the 
trams. It was like treacle. 

Re-examined by Mr. Macxeson: The retorts were protected at the top. 
The fire was underneath, and the flues in the bottom, which go up to the top. 
They were bricked in at the sides. The fire went all round the retort, and 
touched the top. 

William Bowen, examined by Mr. Mackrson. 

I am a worker in coal tar—nothing but coal tar, and coke of course—at 
Nantyglo, in Monmouthshire, South Wales. I have known those works 
rather more than 16 years, but I have not been working there for more than 
about 14 years. We used brick ovens, at a low heat. We used many kinds 
of coal; yard coal for coking the lower oven, and black pin coal for the tar- 
ovens. We got about 250 gallons of tar a week about 12 months ago. 


James Wilson, examined by Mr. Cuance. 
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I am an engineer and fitter, at West Calder, Bathgate. I was employed at | 


Mr. Young’s works about 12 or 13 years ago. We used horizontal retorts. I 
—— half a dozen sets of vertical retorts for him; there were four in 
‘each set. 
John Gibson, examined by Mr. MackEson. 
In 1852 or 1853 I was living at Bathgate. When I first went, they were 


| diameter. I found it was essential to keep the temperature from 50° to 70° 
I am a coker at Colebrook Vale, at Blaina. I recollect those works about | for condensing. 


| 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Bovit.: I obtained from Boghead, as well as from | 
others, the oil in commercial quantities. That I swear. I swear that the/|| 
oil, from which the sample of paraffin which I have produced was obtained || 
had been treated with sulphuric acid. I was subpcened for the defendants i] 
in the Scotch trial. I stated to the defendants what I have stated to-day. || 
I was not called as a witness. I really cannot tell you when I made my ex- || 
periments with flint coal; more than one is in my notes. It may be 1849, || 
but I will not say positively. I have distilled many times which are not in | | 
my book. I cannot say when I made the experiment with clod coal. I can- || 
not state when I made the experiment with the Madeley Court coal, but it 
was before October 23, 1849. I first tried cannel in 1846. 1 experimented | | 
for Mr. Clift afterwards specially, and I gave him the results to the best of | 
my knowledge. I experimented on 2 lots of Boghead, one in 1849 and one | | 
in 1852. The black sand rock mentioned in that table is the black sand | 
rock which seems to contain petroleum and condensed oil, which must have | | 
arisen from internal heat. Part of it wasin the tunnel. Some from the; 
Shaw pits, obtained in sinking a driving. That tunnel is in Madeley. | 
There was as much as 5cwt. obtained from thetunnel. The Shaw pits were || 
sunk in 1847, and I obtained part of the black sand rock at the time, and | 
part of it when they were searching out for coal. The coal was lost, and || 
they found the black sand rock in its place. i| 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, | 
Mr. Jesse Fisher recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Bovitt, | 

I was continually selling the oils that I produced. I sold a great quantity 

—I cannot tell exactly how much. I found great difficulty in disposing of it. | 
{ 


| I offered it to Bailey, at Wolverhampton; and to Messrs. Mander and | 


| Weever, of Wolverhampton; and to several others; and the general objection | 


using horizontal retorts. They were charged in 1852 for the upright. The : 


flame played all round. Low heat was applied to the horizontal retorts, anda 
very high heat to the upright retorts—almost white. 
went back in 1855, and remained about 11 months. There were 3 horizontal 
retorts there then. They made oil and naphtha. 


Mr. Jesse Fisher, examined by Mr. CHANCE. 


Iam a manufacturing chemist, living at Iron Bridge, in the county of | 


Shropshire. I first gave my attention to distilling about 1840: but I was 
acquainted with coals in my early years, being in connexion with collieries 
and iron-works. -I have been been to Canada, the United States, Africa, 
Poland, and Germany. My attention was drawn to petroleum springs in 
Seneca, Syracuse, and the Oil Creek in Pennsylvania. I made experiments 
upon the distillation of coals from 1845 to 1849 for Messrs. Elkington and 

ason, for Mr. Parkes, for the purpose of producing paraffin. 
mented on coal previously to that. I experimented on cannels, shales, flint 
coal, clod coal, and a variety of others. 

By the Court: I experimented on cannel coal, bastard cannel coal—that 
is a coal somewhat resembling cannel, but between what we call a shale and 
a cannel—black shale, black sand rock, from which petroleum oozes, flint 
coal, clod coal, and coal from Madeley Court. The coal from Madeley Court 
is a mixed coal, rather disturbed by the disturbance of the earth. I also ex- 
perimented on the Boghead coal. 

By Mr. Cuance: The experiments were made in various retorts. The 
charge varied from 3} to 5 cwt., and the temperature varied up to dull red, 


T left in 1352, and | 


| to these articles, and consequently it places the earlier manufacturer in a | 
| different position. The book I produced yesterday was a day-book, and I} 


I had experi- | 


and, in some cases, a higher red. The products were naphtha, burning oils, | 


lubricating oils, paraffin oils, and paraffin. 
leum at Madeley, and the — were naphtha, burning oil, lubricating 
oil, and paraffin, I found dull red heat the best. The first retort I made 
use of was enclosed in bricks; that was a vertical retort. I passed the D 
retort through the horizontal retort; the steam descended downwards, going 
out of the pipe below—a small = attached at the bottom to carry away any 
heavy oil down to the vessel. The steam carried away the oils more freely 
before the sides of the retort would destroy them or decompose them. I 
afterwards used a retort for Mr. Clift of Manchester; that was a circular re- 
tort, about 50 inches diameter. It was set naked, with fire-brick under the 
base. The heat got up rather faster than I wished it; it did not answer. 
[A table, showing the amount of the products of the cannels, shales, &c., ex- 
perimented on by the witness, was handed in.] I distilled the naphthas in 
the regular course of distillation after I produced them. I separated the 
different qualities; in fact in some cases I separated as many as ten or a 
dozen, or perhaps fifteen, merely to test what they were. 


I had experimented upon petro- 


I do not wish to deprecate the exertions of Mr. Young and this company ; 
but I certainly do not see any novelty in it. 
difficulty if | had not met with Boghead or Methil. 
coal. In travelling, in 1849, I stopped at Linlithgow, where my attention 
was called to the coals burning in the Railway Hotel there. On inquiring 
about them I was referred toa man in the kitchen, who mentioned to me 
this Boghead coal that was then being raised. From his report of it, I was 
induced to obtain some. About 5 cwt. was forwarded to me by Mr. David 
Clark. I paid about 11s. or 12s. a ton, and I experiment upon it within a 
ce or two of obtaining it, I think. This is a small piece taken from the 
bulk that I received, and it has been preserved ever since [refering to a 
sample marked 1]. I became acquainted with Mr. Parkes, of Birmingham, 


} I used sulphuric | 
acid and soda and lime. I have read Mr. Young’s specification several times. | 





about 1843. He applied to me to ask me if I could make paraffin for him. | 


He referred me to a small sample that he had, and also to Mitscherlicly, in | 1852, after I was aware of Mr. 


reference to the manufacture, and I was induced to prepare some for him. I 
sent 4 gallons of oil containing paraffin from cannel and shale, to Mr. Parkes 


|, on the 19th of January, 1847. I made it at Madeley Hill, in Shropshire. I 


cannot tell the quantity I made. I have had a thousand gallons or two of 
oil from various articles by me at different times. They were produced by 
distillation in retorts at all temperatures; mostly up to dull red for finer 
oils. I cannot state positively how much I sent to Mr. Parkes, but I know 
at one time I sent him in one lot somewhere about 80 or 90 gallons. 

By the Courr: That was before 1849, or in 1849. 


By Mr. Cuance: The retort, which I had in the first instance, was a 
small retort, about 2 feet 6 inches long; that was a horizontal one. That 
was in the early part. When I began to manufacture largely I used D retorts, 
about 14 inches and about 6 feet 6 inches long, with a mouthpiece about 
14 or 15 inches long, taking a charge of about 4 or 5 ewt. of coal. There was 
no protection in the first instance at the top of the retort. At other times it 
was protected by an arch of bricks. I separated parafiin myself between the 
years 1846 and 1849. I generally have let it be for the cold to extract it; in 
winter after severe frost it separated. [A pot No. 5 was produced]. This 
paraffin was separated in October, 1850. This is a mixed paraffin of rough 
oils that I had thrown together. If by chance the water which ran into the 
condensing-pipe had been allowed to get too cold, then the parafin condensed 
in the pipes. I had the lead worm condensing apparatus about 2 inches 





| see that the entry of the 23rd of October, 1860, is in the same coloured ink 
They — —_ dhe Begheet | as the memorandum of my experiments. "I got the first lot of Boghead from 


was the smell. I produced some gradually every year, as fast as I could get | 


the material. I had a considerable quantity of it in hand in July, 1849. I 
cannot say that I had offered them for sale before 1849. I found the smell 
was 60 objectionable that the feeling was generally against them at that time. | 
During the last seven years, considerable advance has been made with regard | 





now produce the one following that. I suppose I had a ledger, but I have 

not got it here. Icannot tell you what the amount of my business was in | 
the course of six months. Iam not bound to explain all my matters to 

everybody. When I sold asmall quantity of naphtha for ready money, [| 
made no entry in the book. I consider that when a man begins to manufac- | 
ture on a small scale, he is not bound to be carried to the scale of the present 

day, when companies are formed to carry everything out largely. However, 
small a man’s beginnings may be, I think he ought to be defended in his 

legal trade equally with the largest capitalists. Mr. Binney, one of the} 
plaintiffs, told me he would put you about me pretty strongly. 

Sir F. Kerry: And he has kept his word. 

Cross-examination continued : I will not make any positive assertion as to 
the quantity of oil I sold in any one year. I sold some in 1854, because I 
sold Mr. Bailey a small quantity of the naphtha which I produced in 1849, 
at 7s. per gallon. That was after purifying it to that degree that they gave 
me 7s. per gallon. I had it on ever since 1849. Sometimes you will find 
the entries were written down without the date being put at the time. 
Sometimes at the end of the page I put the month and the year, without 
putting the date down at the moment. They were sometimes entered in 
pencil, and sometimes in ink. I swear I never entered half a page in pencil 
at thesametime. There is half a page of pencil just before the 29th of 
December, 1846, but they were not made at the same time. They are mere 
prices at different times put down; simply the names that prices were sent 
to. They are mere memoranda, without any regular entry. 

By the Court: They are entries of sales. It isa mere memorandum. I 
say on my oath that those entries in pencil, where there is a name, and a 
quantity, and a price, was not an entry of a sale, but an entry purporting 
that I had offered them at that price. 

By Mr. Bovitx: I have rubbed out pencil entries and written ink over 
them. I will swear that the memorandum in my book about my experiment 
was made in 1849, in ink. I am not aware of their having been pencil 
writing on that pase which has been rubbed out. There do appear to be 
marks, but they have reference to the lots; the same as you see some black- 
lead marks below ; they may have been observations which have been rubbed 
out. I made that entry on this account; that I took out the different lots 
with the different temperatures and put them together in one, so that I could 
refer at a future time and take an average of them from that lot. I do not 


Mr. David Clarke of Glasgow; but I do not know from whom he got it. 
The carriage cost me about £3, and the consequence was that it would not 
pay. I sent in for more in 1852, at the request of Mr. Clift. The Russells 
were selling the Boghead. I do not remember whether it was about the time 
that I got :n Boghead in 1849 that I was in communication with Mr. Bailey. 
I swear that I offered him oils before 1852. Mr. Bailey had a brother with 
whom I was in communication, and whether it was through the brother or 
him I cannot say; all I can say is, that I offered them. I first tried the 
Boghead mineral from Torbanebill in 1852. My attention was called to the 
Torbanehill mineral from seeing it in the Exhibition in 1851. I saw para- 
fin there, and I might have seen crude oil. I was trying experiments in 
Young's invention. Paraflin and paraffin oil 
was exhibited as a novelty at the Exhibition; but they were not sold for 
some years after Mr. Young’s patent. I prepared samples of paraffin and 

araffin oil to send to the Exhibition of 1851, and I sent them to my agent 
in London in April, 1851. The samples were bisulphide of carbon, chloride 
of sulphur, chloride of carbon (crude), chloride of carbon (rectified), petro- 
leum, petroleum (rectified), oil from cannel, oil from Scotch coal, oil from 
peat, crude paraftin, oil from black rock. 

By the Court: I merely sent a sample of the paraffin I had. It was some 
of what I made before 1849. I believe Mr. Clift had seen the crude paraffin. 
He tells me he did not, but my impression is that he had seen it several 
times in bulk. The samples I sent up were introduced into the Exhibition, 
but Mr. Digby Wyatt ordered them to be withdrawn. I first read Mr. 
Young’s specification in 1851. 

By Mr. Bovini: Mr. Clift sent me two samples of Mr. Young’s oil. The 
oil I made in 1852 contained some lubricating oil. The greater part of the 
oil I cannot exactl pee The samples I sent up to the Exhibition must 
have been part of the stock I had made between 1846 and April, 1851. I 
mean to swear that I had a stock on hand, and that is all I swear. 

By the Court: I had at that time on hand a stock of paraffin oils and 
paraffin. I had more than 101bs., but I will not say that I had 30 lbs. of 
paraffin. I should say I had 50 gallons of paraffin oil. 

By Mr. Boviti: I may have experimented on more than one bastard can- 







































































































































































































































| troy them intentionally that you might not see them. ( 
sand rock I experimented upon from Shaw pits; 1 cwt. I got from the oil- 


EZ heard from him at Brazil. 


-|wp a little darker with a little sediment, and gives a darker shade. 


|| what I supplied him with. 
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nel, but I cannot say. I tested cannels, coal,and Boghead. The best results 
were obtained before 1849 from cannel and stone. I produced a better result 
afterwards, but I do not know what year it was, I know it was better, but 
I cannot speak as to quantities. used an L retort. I also tried the 
D retort which was better. The article produced in 1851 by the apparatus 


}j set up according to Mr, Clift’s wish was worse in quantity and quality. The 


naphthas which I made in 1849, from the various minerals at low tempera- 
tures, are lighter than they were with the higher temperatures; but they 
were not so suitable to the india-rubber workers, because it left the india- 
rubber in a softer state—it did not return tv its original state so much as 
with naphtha produced at high heat from the gas tar. The consequence 
was that it was not so saleable. The first entry in my book is “ 25cwt. of 
eapnel ; naphtha, 40 1bs.; crude oil, 2801bs.”” I obtained more than that 
afterwards. I obtained less by Mr. Clift’s process. I sent some samples to 
Mr. Clift on June 7, 1851; he complained of the smell. I do not know what 


ef my experiments in 1852. I suppose I must have kept records of 
the experiments, but I do not know what has become of them. I had no 
idea of the importance they would turn out to be. I say that I did not des- 


house coppice. I never got any from Wellington Road, to the best of my 
belief. have obtained a small quantity of stone from Wellington Road for 
Mr. Clift. In the year 1851 I was applied to by Mr. Charles B. Mansfield, 
who had been experimenting on hydrocarbons; he applied to me for samples 
ef the oils and hydrocarbons that I had been producing. I cannot speak 
itively, but I believe it was about February, 1851. Unfortunately I had 
ost that letter, but I have one afterwards. I wrote to him that I was not 
then prepared with a full series, but I would prepare one and send it. I 
afterwards wrote to him. I heard nothing of him for some time, and then 
Mr. Valpy has the letter. There is an 
entry in my book between the 19th of January, 1847, and the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1847: ‘*Crude oil to Parkes for paraffin from cannel shale, 4 gallons.” 
You will observe that the last line is the same colour as the lines above and 
below; sometimes in dipping the pen to the bottom of the inkstand, it = 
at 
entry is not written upon any erasure. I see there has been a small erasure 
underneath, There is no erasure where it is written, nor was there anything 
written before, It seems as if one or two figures were taken out, or some- 
thing of the sort. I refer to Mr. Parkes for corroboration as to whether he 
had the materials or not. I have asked him the question no doubt as to 
I see him every day. Isee him now in court. 
After I had been applied to in the Clydesdale case in 1860, I might have 
asked Mr. Parkes whether he recollected what I supplied him with. He 
eertainly did tell me yesterday what quantity I supplied him. I may have 
referred to what I supplied him with and he recollect; and his views 
seemed to corroborate my own. He remembered receiving several lots at 
various times; he did not exactly specify the quantity nor the dates. Yes- 
terday was not the first time that I had spoken to him, during this trial, 
about his receiving oil from me. 
Mr. Lawson read some letters sent by Mr. Clift to the witness. 
Re-examined by Sir F. Kextiy: It was last week that Mr. Binney told me 
he would set Mr, Bovill atme. I have no interest in this trial. I brought 
an.action against one of the defendants (Mr. Robinson) for services rendered, 





and I have been paid. In the Clydesdale case, I was subpoened on both sides. 
Before the trial, Mr. Binney and Mr. Clift came to me, and I showed them 
my books, and I gave them all the information they required. I gave them 
a sample of the paraffin produced before 1849. I took them to the rock and 
to the coals, and showed them and took some samples. Mr. Binney told me 
that he wished to keep me out of the way. I occasionally made entries in 
my book in pencil. I sometimes rubbed them out—generally, I suppose, 
after making the entries in ink. Iam prepared to swear that the entry, 
“Crude oil to Parkes for paraffin from cannel and shale, 4 gallons,”’ was 
made before the 6th of February, 1847, which is the date next belowit. I 
began my experiments, as near as I can tell, about the year 1846, and conti- 
nued them till October, 1849. 

By the Courr: I sent no paraffin to Mr. Parkes before the date of Mr. 
Young’s specification. I produced the paraflin myself. 

By Sir F. Kevty: I forwarded several samples of paraffin to different 
parties, I find from the entry of October, i850, I obtained 22 lbs. of paraffin. 
Between 1846 and that time I had operated upon several small quantities, 
merely experimented on them, refining them in various ways, and conse- 
quently I cannot speak to them. Before 1850, I had sent samples of paraffin 
to my agent in London, Mr. J. M. Wright, for exbibition; to Davy, Mac- 
murdo, and Company, in Thames Street, and several others to whom I was 
supplying petroleum, but I found that I could obtain a better price for the 
erude paraffin as native tar. I was getting 36s, per cwt. for it in a crude 
state as petroleum. I sold considerable quantities of that oil between 1846 
and 1853 or 1854. I sent two barrels to Mr. Clift for Mr. Bethell, on the 
7th of February, 1850. 
stone ; the thicker part of the oil from the cannel, shale, or stone ; some part 
of it, by retort and rectification, leaving the residue of coke. The crude oils 
were not always distilled, some parts of them were not at a low heat; some 
exceeded a low red, and some were at a low red, and some with steam. 1 found 
the low red decidedly the best for the production; but I found a difference in 
the oils. Mr. Parkes recommended me to avoid high heats particularly. 
What he wished was to break the mineral small and avoid high heats, 
because his object was to get paraflin, or oil containing paraffin. I obtained 


; naphtha and other oils—burning oils and lubricating oils—by rectification of 


the crude oil. After taking off the naphtha, I obtained a good burning oil and 
a good lubricating oil decidedly. I tried to sell the burning oil, but I could 
not do it on account of the smell. Ihad not discovered the German lamp 
which Mr, Young was lucky enough to discover, and which gave him a lift. 
He was situated apparently, from his own description, in the same box as 
myself. I did not sell lubricating oil before the middle of 1850, I read Mr. 
Young’s specification as soon as it came out, in May, 1851. I had actually 
made myself, by the same process as Mr. Young’s, all the different kinds of 
oil of which I have spoken before 1850. I commenced dealing with Mr. 
Clift about March, 1849, and that continued till 1852 or 1853. The oil I 
sold in 1854 to Mr. Bailey was part of the oil I had made before 1849, I had 
purified it to that degree that he stated it was quite equal to any that he had 
obtained from abroad, and he gave me 7s, per gallon for it. 

By the Court: It was purified two or three times, and left to stand. 
a was the last purification that I produced, which I sold to Mr. 

ailey. 

By Sir F. Kexry [a bottle was handed to witness]: This is part of the 
very oil which I rectified in 1849, This oil was originally produced between 
1847 and 1849. 

By the Court: It has not been rectified since 1849, This is in the state 











obtained the black | i 
| from Mr. Clift; I found them myself. I presume I was using cannel, but 


I obtained the oil from the cannel, the shale, or the | 


became of the memoranda from which I made the entries in the book. I | 
experimented on Boghead in 1852. I have no paper showing the results | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| swear to it. 
| that in the bottle. 


| directions how to erect it. 
appears from a letter Mr. Clift sent to me in April, 1852, that I had distilled 





| it was produced from stone, black sand rock. It was a very low temperature, 


in which it was in 1849, in the very bottle it was put in at the time it was 
produced. This has never been taken out of the bottle from the time it was 
put in, which was some time between 1847 and 1849. [The bottle was 
marked X 12.] I first obtained the erude oil by means of a retort. I think 


not exceeding a low red heat. I tried that crude oil with soda and alkali, 
and then redistilled it. I have not any oil now which I obtained from coal 
before 1850 that I should like to swear to, but I have some that I know in 
my own mind was produced; but, the labels being produced, I will not 
The oil I obtained from eoal was not of so good a quality as 
That has a beautiful aroma when properly rectified. 

By Sir F. Ketty: I cannot say exactly when I stopped my experiments. 
Mr. Clift supplied me with the retort for distilling for him, and he gave me 
This oil was produced from that retort. It 


a ton of coal before; and afterwards it appears that I had distilled 25 ewt. 
I should say that the first ton had been distilled at a higher temperature 
than the last; consequently, there was a better yield. If I had distilled that 
ton before the 25 ewt., at the time that Mr. Bovill thinks I entered this 
25 ewt. I should have had to put down 45cwt., because he does not find 
25 cwt. and the 20 cwt. down there. I received no materials for distillin 


cannot tell. The cannel that I generally used was got out of the Madeley 
Wood field. I cannot say whether the cannel I was operating upon at that 
time was obtained from the Aylesford pit or the Meadow pit. hile these 
operations were going on, from 1846 to 1849 and 1850, I had other occupa- 
tions. I was manufacturing bisulphate of carbon, and I believe chloride of sul- 
phur, for Mr. Parkes. I had my first lot of Boghead from David Clark, in the 
autumn of 1849, I distilled 4cwt. 25lbs., and produced oils from it, by the 
low red heat process. I rectified the crude oil, and got several oils from it. 
I could obtain a larger quantity of crude oil from the same quantity of coal 
now. That 4cwt. 25 lbs. is that which is mentioned in the table handed in. 
It cost me about £4 per ton to obtain the Boghead, and that prevented me 
from obtaining more. The oils I sent tothe Exhibition were prepared before 
I had seen Mr. Young’s specification. In 1846 I accompanied Mr. Parkes to 
Mr. Clift, with a view of obtaining a portion of the residue of the oils he was 
producing. We had some conversation, and in the course of the conversation 
Mr. Clift stated that he could not say anything as to what was in the tar 
itself. He had obtained paraffin as early as 1842 or 1843 from some peat 
sent by Sir Robert Kane, and he then pretended that he had come down pur- 
posely to meet me and Mr. Parkes. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I have not produced certain bottles 
on account of losing the labels. The label was put on the bottle marked X 
12 a day or two ago. There was a label on before, and it was rubbed off in 
the straw; but I knew the bottle again. I did not take any trouble about 
finding the label in the straw. Mr. Valpy’s clerk put the present label on. 
I sent a letter to Mr. Clift on May 7th, 1861, in which I said nothing about 
my being the first inventor of the process described in Mr. Young’s specifica- 
tion, and which I had then read. I did not think it necessary. The 
agreement mentioned in that letter was an agreement for a partnership. 
Mr. Clift found the materials and the cash, and we were to share the profits, 
if any, whatever the products might be. 

A memorandum of products was handed in and agreed to on both sides, to 
be in lieu of the memorandum of products handed in yesterday. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 21. 
Mr. Jesse Fisher recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Grove. 

Mr. Clift sent a letter to me on May 22, 1851, in answer to my letter of 
the 7th. The ‘stone’? mentioned therein is black sandstone, containing 
bituminous matter. It is not what has been called bituminous shale here. 
[The letter was read, as also three others, of May 23rd and 28th and June 
28rd, 1851; also from Mr. Clift to the witness.] I was trying at that time to 
get an oil which I had been trying to get for many years. I had got the oil. 
I got samples of it, and I then sent those samples to the market. 

By the Court: I was trying at that time to get an oil which would be su- 
perior to Mr. Young’s. Possibly it may be considered to rival Mr. Young’s. 
I suppose it may be presumed that I was trying to obtain an oil to rival Mr. 
Young’s. I will say I was. 

By Mr. Grove: I presume by Mr. Clift’s letter that the sample I sent 
to him at the time we were discussing Mr. Young’s specification, had a bad 
smell, and that is all I know about it. That letter very likely referred to the 
cannel oil, I should say it was the cannel oil. Well, I will not swear it was 
from cannel; but to the best of my belief it was. The partnership agreement 
was cancelled. That was some years ago. I cannot tell you what has become 
of the agreement. 

Re-examined by Sir F. Ketty: The agreement bears date the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1851. It was cancelled about 1854, or from that to 1856. During the 
continuance of the agreement I carried on a new series of experiments without | | 
reference to what had been done before. It was quite a new system, with a 
retort suggested by Mr. Clift. Mr. Clift entirely gave the instructions how 
it was to be done. I asked his views always before I did anything. My 
experiments between 1846 and 1849 were carried on perfectly independent of 
Mr. Clift. The sample of oil which I produced yesterday is some of the first 
oil I rectified from stone, and I can swear that oil in that bottle has never 
been removed from that bottle from 1847. I have taken samples from it, 
but what is remaining in it now was put into that bottle in 1847, and has 
remained there ever since. The label was merely tied round the neck with a 
bit of string. From being old it was somewhat tender, and was lost; but I 
can swear to the bottle and its contents. 

Mr. Alexander Parkes, examined by Sir F. Ketty. 

I acted for a considerable number of years in the employment of Mr. 
Elkington, of Birmingham, in the first instance as a modeller and designer. 
I have for a great number of years directed my attention to chemical pur- 
suits and experiments. I resorted to the use of paraffin. I think it was 
about the year 1840 I found for the first time that paraflin wasa new sub- 
stance possessing properties which I also believed would be highly valuable 
in connexion with metallurgy. In the difficulty we were placed in in the 
earlier years of the art of electroplating, I found that beeswax and other sub- 
stances in composition were unsuitable to resist the action of the cyanides 
when we wished to obtain a solid deposition on their surface. For the purpose 
of obtaining the paraffin I made experiments from 1843 up to perhaps 1847. 
I began with common coal and a small egg-shaped retort, with a condensing- 
pipe at the top and a discharging-pipe at the bottom. I very soon found that I} 
had very little or no product of value from the use of common coals. I then 
employed cannels and shales, and I got a better yield. I always started with a 
heat below redness. I obtained paraffin, but the quantities were small, and 
the oily matter from many distillations, perhaps would be put together, and 
from time to time as I required a little paraffin, I would apply to my 
stock and produce a sufficient quantity for my purpose. The first product 
was a- crude, black looking oil, more or less thin or thick. I almost 
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always passed steam into the oil, in order to heat it and to thin it, and 
then I allowed it to remain perhaps a month, and perhaps more sometimes, 
and often with that very simple operation I have obtained paraffin in the 
winter months, but I have also treated the oily matter with sulphuric acid 
and alkali, previously in that case distilling off the naphtha portion. I ap- 
plied the paraffin in making casts, to cast into moulds, and by pressure to 

et moulds to be afterwards placed on either silver, copper, or gold bar. 

lave one very rough specimen of a casting I made at that time. In the 
silver and gold solution it answered better than any other substance that we 
found at that time. I made night-lights with it. I always kept below red 
heat if possible; about 900° to 1000°. I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Fisher about 1843. I obtained a patent in 1844, I employed him in 1846 
or 1847 to produce oils from coals and shales, that I might afterwards deal 
with it in obtaining paraffin. He continued to supply me with the oils up 
the year 1848 or 1849. The quantities varied; sometimes in a small bottle. 
I frequently asked him to distil in a particular manner small portions, and 
the largest quantity I ever received at one time would be in a cask, which 
might have contained 30 or 40 gallons. I have had 2 casks at one time, 
containing 30 or 40 gallons each. I obtained naphtha, and an oil that I 
tried to burn, but it was not very good. I am afraid to say how much para- 
fiin I obtained from the whole of the oils that I received from Mr, Fisher 
during the years that I have spoken of; it was not very large, perhaps 6 or 
7 lbs.—altogether, it might possibly have been about 10 lbs. [A list of the 
samples produced by the witness was handed in]. I did not become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Young’s specification until last year. I had heard of it, 
but I did not read it until last year. No. lin that list is the only one that 
is the crude oil obtained by myself as far back as 1845 or 1846. That was 
obtained from bituminous shale by distillation at a low red heat in an egg- 
shaped retort. No. 2 also is a crude oil obtained by the same process, but I 
cannot say from what substance it was obtained; either coal or shale. 
No. 3 is partly a rectified oil. I cannot speak to it with certainty. It is the 
product of the paraffin oil, and was obtained before 1849. No. 4is what I 
call rough paraffin. It is not exactly the crude; it is partly refined paraffin. 
It may be from the cannel, or it may be from a mixture of cannels and 
shales, because it is the gatherings of many experiments all put together and 
treated for paraffin. No. 5 is merely a sort of varnish that I was using for 
coating metallic matters containing paraffin. No. 6 is what I call refined 
paraffin. I must tell you, perhaps, only two months ago at least, I refined 
it from a portion that was in this bottle, No. 4. No. 7 is simply 
to show to what use T was applying paraffin in those early years. It 
is a cast made ina flexible mould from a silver cup; it is a composition of 
paraffin and other substances. It contained paraffin; my object was to place 
this in a solution of silver and obtain a solid deposition of silver. No. 8 isa 
disc of paraffin, which I used at the time on any medallion and by pressure. 
This also was put into a silver or gold solution or copper, and on these sur- 
faces I could deposit metal direct, instead of using a metallic mould; and 
that was the great object we were seeking. No.9 is merely rough paraffin 
or partly refined paraffin. I think it is nothing but rough paraffin. I ob- 
tained that certainly before 1848 from the crude oil. I should hardly like 
to say that it was obtained from the oil Mr. Fisher sent me, because I mixed 
Mr. Fisher's oi] and my own together very often. No. 10 is a small lump of 
what I call refined paraffin. I have made it with considerable care, just as a 
curiosity; at least, I refined it with more care than usual, to see how fine I 
could get the substance at that time—that is, 1846. At that time, I was 
beginning to deal with larger — of the material. No. 11 is a 
bit of candle and a night-light. Those are of a composition containing pa- 
raffin. I tried paraffin alone and I tried it with perhaps a hundred sub- 
stances ; and I used to burn these little night-lights as they are now known. 
No. 12 is a model of a candle-making machine. This was a very curious 
idea, and was laughed at at the time; but I think it has since been used in 
Germany. This is the model that I made with my own hands. When I 
was dealing with this paraffin, I: thought from its peculiar properties that I 
could make them better—or candles generally—by machinery ; that is, put- 
ting the paraffin in this cylinder slightly warm, solid, and press it out with 
a tube, conveying the wick at the same time through this quadrate. The 
candle comes out here. ‘This is the first model. I made smal! pieces of 
candle with this, experimentally, which would burn, and did burn. I do 
not find that Mr. Young’s specification contains anything new. All the 
operations described by Mr. Young were well known. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I may have taken out fifteen or twenty 
patents before 1850, perhaps more. If I had succeeded in making a good 
candle, I should have patented what I described for paraffin candles if I could 
have had my way; but I was an articled servant to Messrs. Elkington and 
Mason for 14 years, and all I did was with their sanction. If they sanctioned 
my patenting a thing, it was done; but if not, I did not do it—and, in fact, 
that was the very reason I never did patent this thing. I declined to go as 
@ witness in the Clydesdale case, on the ground that I considered Mr. Young 
ought to succeed—that he was the first important introducer of the 
manufacture. 

fs Mr. John Paynter, examined by Mr. CHANce. 

T live at Glasgow. I was formerly a partner in the firm of Miller and Co., 
Glasgow, and am now a merchant. We have had extensive operations with 
Mr. Young’s firm. We began in 1853, and ended im 1856. We purchased 
naphtha at 1s. 7d., and burning oil at 6d. per gallon. We resold the naphtha, 
partly in this country and partly in Germany. ‘The burning oil aud the 
naphtha were mixed together and sold and sent to Germany. We bought 
2179 gallons of naphtha from Messrs. Young, in the year 1853, and 4686 gal- 
a of burning oil. We bought 7494 _ of naphtha in 1854, and 
2351 gallons of burning oil. In 1855 we"bought 23,467 gallons of naphtha, 
and 3959 gallons of burning oil. In 1856 to the month of May, when our 
—— ended, the quantity of naphtha was 12,128 gallons, and 1896 gallons 
= : — oil. [A list of the purchases made by G. Miller and Company of 
the ae was handed in.] The lamp we sold for burning the oil in 
. calle ponte ey it is a lamp which is used in the foundaries. The 
ton oil” ol —— sold by Mr. Young is a little better rectified than the burn- 
: te we mee ased for 6d. per gallon. At the end of our contract J applied 

‘0 Messrs. Young and Co., through their agent, Mr. John Young, of Glasgow, 
ee the contract, but he declined doing so, stating that they had found 
a ae for the oil in Germany. He told us the simple fact that we 
were = aware of, that he would eall it a paraffin oil, as the lubricating oil 
Was ca a paraffin, and that he would introduce his oil by calling it the 
ge ae de “G bought, in point of fact, contained no paraffin. 
Dong ined Air, GRovE: Beale’s lamp was an old well-known lamp 

Mr. John James, examined by M ; N 

I am furnace manager at Blaina Iron-Works. "hove are tres iron-works 
there of which I am manager; Cwm Celyn, Blaina, and Coalbrookdale 
They all belong to Messrs. Levick and Simpson. I pm a member of the 
South Wales Institute of Civil Engineers. Before I went to Blaina I was 





furnace manager at the Clydach Irom-Works; I was there about 6 years. 
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I have been at Blaina about 15 years. When I first went there the products 
which they got from the iron-works were pig iron and malleable iron. We 
made the pig iron in blast furnaces heated with coke and ironstone. We 
made our own coke in oper fires; we had ordinary coke-ovens. Then we had 
two different methods of coking, in one the object being to obtain tar and coke, 
and in the other the object being to make a sort of oily tar, the object being 
tar ; wethen used that coke with the others for smelting iron. The old original 
oven, and the one best adapted for making tar, has a small grate underneath 
the bottom of the oven only. The other oven is a double oven, the coke 
underneath and above; and in coking underneath you drive off the volatile 
products, and leave inferior tar. There is a small fire kept underneath the 
ovens I first mentioned, burning on a grate, and we charge the oven in the 
ordinary way. We break up the lumps of coal small, and keep the fire 
underneath the ovens on the grate, and drive off the volatile products, taking 
care that it shall not rise to a high heat, or it spoils the oily substances of 
the tar. There is a zigzag pipe placed in the upper oven, and the tar escapes 
through this pipe ; it is condensed, and runs off into a receiver. Asa rule, 
there is an exit to every bend of this zigzag pipe. At the far end of the pipe 
there is an opening where the gas escapes. The heat was applied to the 
double oven by charging a certain quantity of coal in the lower oven, and 
then we did not burn the coal away, but coked it; consequently we had a 
higher heat in those ovens. By obtaining the coke and the tar, you sacrifice 
the — of the tar. The tar made in those ovens with the grates under- 
neath, where coal tar was the object, was of a dark brown oily colour. The 
other ovens produced a dark coloured tar—a rather glutinous substance—and 
we were obliged to use other oils to mix with it. We did not care about 
selling the tar, because we could not make a sufficient supply for our own 
use. We used the Soak vein coal, and we also used three-quarter coal, We 
got about 12 gallons per ton from the Soak vein coal. When we commenced 
charging the ovens in the ordinary process, they were quite dark. By the 
time the coke was taken out, the ovens were cooled down. The heat was 
applied gradually under the ovens, so as to keep the temperature as low as 
possible; otherwise the oily substances would be destroyed. I was present 
when Dr. Leigh made the experiments which he has deposed to, and also 
when Mr, Cocks and Mr. Parry made their experiments. The ovens were 
worked in the ordinary way while those experiments were being made. 
produce the piece of zine which Dr. Leigh experimented on [producing the 
same]. The pipe in which that zinc was, was on the top of the charge. 
There was another pipe inserted midway down the coal, without anything in 
it. The object was to ascertain the temperature of the oven, both on the 
surface and midway down the coal, and that we ascertained by watching the 
time in which the zine melted. The zinc melted earlier in the coal than it 
did on the surface. The zinc placed on the surface did not melt until all 
the volatile products were driven off, showing that the volatile products were 
exposed to heat beyond the melting-point of zinc. After the volatile products 
were got rid of, we waited until the zinc melted on the surface. That was 
just at the time we were going to take out the batch of coke. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: David Lewis was one of our men, and I 
gave the same instructions to him as to the other men, but he was not work- 
ing at the ovens we were experimenting upon. The flues from the lower 
chamber did not pass round the sides of the upper chamber; they pass up 
the end of the oven into the chimney. The oven is a sort of D shape, longer 
than it is broad. The flues are made of fire-brick, about 8 inches square. 
The chimney, I should think, is about 4 feet above the top of the oven. 
There have been 4 ovens rebuilt, I should think, 7 years ago, but there has 
been no difference in the degree of heat—that I will swear, ‘The flue does 
not pass round the side of the upper oven. That is what I adhere to. There 
was a rebuilding of some of the ovens some 12 or 13 years ago. Tho prin- 
ciple was not altered. They were made larger, but the shape was not altered. 

e always endeavoured to make a coal tar that would lubricate weil. Some 

ple might have called it “greasing ”’ the wheels at that time, and I did. 

and David Lewis went to see old Rogers, and we talked the matter over a 
good deal. Rogers was a particular friend of mine. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mackgson: We were 24 hours working off a charge. 
The piece of zine was put in the tube at two o'clock in the day, and it was 
left in until six o’clock the following morning. That was the experiment in 
which Dr. Leigh left at ten o'clock at night. I continued watching until the 
morning. About four o’clock in the morning I left it for a few hours in 
charge of another person. His name was Joseph Williams. 

By Mr. Macxeson: At the time I left, the zinc was darkened in colour a 
little, but not altered. 

By the Court: The oven was charged about eight o’clock in the morning ; 
the zine was put in at two o'clock, and left till six o'clock the following 
morning. They commenced to draw the charge as soon as the zinc was 
drawn. It is drawn, perhaps, in about half an hour. After all the volatile 
products had come off, we should continue the operation for perhaps a couple 
of hours, in order to improve the coke. 

William Jones, examined by Mr. MackEson. 

I come from Kevern in Glamorganshire. I was born at Pontypool; and 
when about 13 or 14 years of age, I worked there. That would be 27 years 
ago. When I first went there I was coke filler, and I got on until I got to 
be assistant furnace manager, and then furnace manager. I was furnace 
manager at Blaenarvon from 1856 to 1858. I afterwards returned to Ponty- 

ool, When I was first at Pontypool we were making iron, coke, and tar. 
We made some of the coke in iron furnaces with large coal, which we call 
the brush coal. We made it in tht tar-ovens. The first oven was with a 
fire grate when I went to work, since then the others have been altered. 
After the alteration, they made the coke and heated the top ovens from the 
lower ones for the tars. There was brickwork between the two ovens. We used 
Rock vein coal, The condenser was part pipe and the remainder brickwork. 
The pipe was abaut 27 feet long. ‘Ihe brick condensers were about 11 or 
12 feet in length, and about 18 inches wide. They might be about 7 or 8 
feet high. The liquid ran out from a small pipe at the bottom of the brick 
condenser into the iron trough, first, then into a wooden trough and into a 
large vat. I should think the iron and wooden troughs together were about 
150 yards long. I could not tell the temperature; we had no means of 
telling the temperature. The ovens have been worked in the same way all 
the time I have been there. .I know gas tar very well. The substance that 
we obtained, as compared with gas tar, was much thinner—more oil. It was 
a lighter colour—not so dark. Some of it was sold to the Pontypool Iron 
Company, but I do not know under what name. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: The coke we made was used in blast fur- 
naces. We could not tell the temperature. We got the temperature up toa 
red heat. We knew what charge to put in the oven for48 hours. We drew 
every 48 hours. We knew the quantity of coke that would answer. If it 
was not clear the men could see from the top through a pipe by stopping the 
tap where the gas was passing off; they took off a small lid and they could 
look in and see if the colour was clear. If any vapours were rising there, then 
they would draw the charge. I did not notice that the higher the heat the 
better the coke was. 
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Mr. Morgan, examined by Mr. MackEson. 
Iam employed at the Pontypool Iron-Works, and have been there 16 or 
17 years as coker and coal-tar man. There were two kinds of tar-ovens. 


There were four with grates underneath, and the others had ovens under- | 


neath heating the fire-oven or retort. We made coke and tar under a low 
red heat. Mr. Price was our manager, and I received my instructions from 
him. We pat understood the heat from the coke-ovens underneath, and 
we had taps in the condensing-pipe in the crown or top of the apparatus. 
We had a way of closing it.so as to stop the gas passing to the condensing 
part, and by stopping that tap we poe 3 take the lid off and see through the 
pipe whether the oven was properly heated or not. We also partly under- 
stood from the tar that was running out. We light the gas for the men to 
have a light at night. The tar we made was a dark brown, and much thin- 
ner than gas tar. It was used for oiling trams. 

By Mr. Grove: When the dust got into it, it clogged. 

By Mr. Mackeson: We made somewhere about 6000 gallons a month, 
considerable quantities of which were sold. Iwas there when Parry and 
Cox made their experiments; the ovens were charged then in the ordinary 
way. They used different coal, but in every other respect the operation was 
the same as we always carried on. Their products were quite different in 
colour to ours; they were much lighter. e use the Rock vein. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove: I never saw Mr. Parry before he was 
trying that experiment. I do not know how often I have seen Mr. Parry in 
London. I saw him this morning; Mr. Jones, the last witness, was with 
him then. I could not say that I AF not seen Mr. Parry twice a day since 
I have been in London. We had no conversation about this cause. I do 
not know from whom I am to get my expenses, but I expect to get them 
from the Pontypool Company. The gas we lighted was the gas that escaped 
from the coke-ovens, 

Re-examined by Mr. Mackrson: The coke that was made up above was 
better than that which was made in the bottom part of the ovens. 

Mr. Jones recalled, and examined by Mr. MacKEson. 

I had nothing to do with the selling part, but only the delivery part. I 
could not say exactly what quantities were delivered by me. We sold all 
besides what we wanted ourselves. 

Robert Simons, examined by Mr. CHANCE. 

In 1861 I was employed at Saltney works, which is one of the works be- 
longing to Mr. Fernie. I entered as a bricklayer. I superintended the 
masonry work there, and I set the retorts at Leeswood. They were 
horizontal retorts, There were}12 first, and another one afterwards, which 
made 13, and 24 following. I set them first bare to the fire. They would 
not answer, and we put brickwork between. The top of the retort is all 
loose soil. I was superintending the fixing. The furnace is 2 feet long 
and 15 inches wide. The fire goes to the back, and comes to the front along 
the sides. A Mr. Roberts gave me instructions; there was a plan, but it 
was not acted upon. I have been speaking of the retorts which I set at 
Leeswood. I do not remember how many retorts I set at Saltney; it was a 

reat number. They were made in the same way as those at Leeswood. I 

ad nothing to do with the vertical retorts. I was employed as a mason at 
Leeswood, and then I came to Saltney as foreman. I have seen the retorts 
overheated, and have told the men to lower the heat, and have lowered them 
myself. What I call overheated is this: if I could see a trifle of red in the 
day time, then I knew that they would be overheated, and I interfered to 
prevent that being done. I have opened the furnace doors, and looked 
through the sight-holes, and told the men of it. I know a man named 
George Rolands, a bricksetter. He never worked at Leeswood; but he 
worked at Saltney. 

Cross-examined by Mr. HinpMarcH: i am in the defendants employ. I 
have recently taken pains to put up some fences to keep people off, and pre- 
vent them seeing what is going on. That has always been done. I am 
swearing when I am speaking now. It might be that I have taken more 
pains recently than I used to do. 

Re-examined by Mr. CHaNcE: I have seen some people spying out the 
land. If I knew them to come for that purpose, I would keep them out, or 


anybody else. 
Edward Davis, examined by Mr. Cuance. 

Ihave been in the employ of the defendant, Mr. Fernie, hard on two 
— now, at the Saltney works in different departments. There were 13 

orizontal retorts when I first went there. There were 6 blocks of vertical 
retorts also, 4 in each block. James Stuart showed me how to work the 
retorts. About four or five months after I went to the works, I took special 
charge of the horizontal retorts. The vertical retorts were worked at a very 
low red heat. The horizontal retorts were heated at a low heat—that is, 
a black heat. Mr. Humfrey, the manager, gave me instructions to work 
them at as low a heat as possible—what is called black heat. I carried out 
the instructions as near as I could. I tested the temperature by looking into 
the side holes, and examining the tar at the end of the tail-pipe. Ifthe 
{| retort is too hot, it makes the tar of a very bad colour, and smells as well. 

I can tell whether it is too hot or too cold by the colour of it. If the flue 
was too hot, it might reflect upon the retort, and make it appear as red. 
The retort might still at black heat, although there was this reflection. In 
order to raise the heat to a low red heat, I should fire up, and draw the 
dampers out. It would take three or four hours sometimes, according to 
what heat there was in the retort. The apparatus is for the purpose of 
working at black heat only. I gave the men under me instructions to work 
the retorts at a low heat; by that I mean dark black heat. 

Cross-examined by Mr. HinpMarcu: I am a miner, and followed lead- 
mines. I have heard tell of George Kolands, but I do not know Lim. When 
I looked in the flues, I did not always see a bit of flame coming along them. 
The fire is underneath the retort, and the flue is alongside the retort; then 
it comes back above. I cannot exactly say how much of the side of the 
retort is bare in the side flues. I did not take any particular notice. When 
the heat gets quite up to the red heat, then I stop the fire, in order to cool it 
again. I know very little about the vertical retorts. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cuance: The fuel we used was coke. Supposing 
there is a brightness in the back part of the flue, that would show all down 
the flue. If there is a brisk clear fire, it would show all down the flue; if 
there was a dull fire, it would not do so. Whenever I did see by any 
chance a retort get red hot, I immediately took measures to reduce it down 
to black heat again. 

(To be continued.) 





SMALL DEBT COURT, WIGTOWN.—Turspay, Apriz 19, 
IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. 
CUMMING ¥. ESKDALE. 

This was an action of damages brought before Sheriff Rhind, by 
Mr. W. G. Cumming, against Thomas Eskdale, the lessee of the Newton- 
Stewart Gas Company, for having cut off his supply of gas, on the pursuer 
declining to pay his account as rendered for the two previous months, and 





| consumers, was fully argued on the previous court by the agents—viz., Mr, 


| wrongfully deprived of it. 





which he alleged was overcharged. The case, which is important to gas 
E. 8. Black for the pursuer, and Mr. Carson for the defender—and was con- 
tinued till thisday. In giving his decision, the sheriff said that the con- 
ditions of the defender’s lease under the gas company bound him to supply 
gas to consumers at all times from sunset to sunrise. The pursuer had gas 
furnished to him by the defender, and was charged for it every two months, 
by accounts which he continued to pay until the last account was rendered. 
To that account the pursuer objected as being overcharged, and he refused to 
pay it; upon which the defender on the following day cut off the service- 
pipe which connected the gas-fittings of pursuer’s house with the main-pipe 
in the street. The defender having declined to restore it, the pursuer some 
days afterwards got the service-pipe connected with his house as before, 
and then brought this action for the damage he had sustained in being 
The defender maintains his right to cut off the 
gas, because of the pursuer’s refusal to pay the amount sent to him, and has 
referred in support of his right to several analogous cases decided in the 
English courts. These cases, however, were to some extent different in their 
circumstances. That of the Hoddesden Gas Company v. Hazlewood was 
decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence of a contract, and that the surrounding circumstances were insufficient 
to establish an implied contract. It was no doubt said by the Lord Chief 
Justice, that ‘he could eee no distinction between the supply of gas by such 
a company, and that of oil by a tallow-chandler, which it was admitted 
might be put an end to at any time, without notice, at the pleasure or the 
caprice of either side.”” The case, however, of an ordinary dealer to supply 
tallow candles, or groceries, or bread, was widely different from this case, 
inasmuch as the question of damage could scarcely arise where probably the 
instant and necessary supply could be obtained elsewhere, and any question 
as to the account itself would in the end be settled by law. But here the 
defender had a practical monopoly in the supply of gaslight, while on the 
other hand the public had been furnished by themselves, at considerable 
expense, with pipes and gaseliers, which amounted to an understanding and 
implied contract on the part of the company and its lessee to continue the 
supply of gas. In the defendant’s case, the obligation is express, in terms 
of the fifth article of the conditions of his lease ; and there was no acquired 
right, as in the case of some gas companies incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to cut off the supply from defaulters. And yet, without even allowing 
the pursuer sufficient time to inquire into the correctness of the charge, oF} 
for the defender himself to recover the amount of his account by due process) 
of law, he puts a duresse upon the pursuer, and says in effect that unless he| 
is immediately paid his demand, legal or illegal, he will put in force, and! 
actually at his own hand did put in force, the penalty or compulsitor of 
throwing the house of the pursuer and his family into darkness. He (the 
sheriff) was not aware of any precisely similar case having been decided in 
Scotland. There was a case of interdict to prevent gas being cut off, at pre- 
sent depending, but still undecided, from which it appeared that, by certain} 
Acts of Parliament, the Glasgow Gaslight Company have power to cut off the 
supply of gas from consumers when the “agreed on” price or rate has not 
been paid, or where the demand has been made liquid by the decree of a| 
competent court. But the present case was different. There was no statu- 
tory power, and the defender had no right in the circumstances, or at com- 
mon law, to withhold the supply of gas. The obligation on him to furnish 
it to consumers was imperative in terms of his lease, and he (the sheriff) 
held that there was no such summary power of compelling porment of a dis- 
puted account as that to which the defender had resorted. The defender 
was therefore decerned against in payment to the pursuer of £2. 2s. of 
damages, and 5s, 9d. as the expense of reconnecting the service-pipe, and 
was also found liable in expenses, 


The following letter explanatory of the facts of the above case has been 
addressed to the editor of a local paper :— 

Sir,—I observe in your impression of Thursday last a somewhat lengthy para~ 
graph, headed ‘‘Important to Gas Consumers,” and relating to a case tried in the 
Sheriff Small Debt Court in Wigtown. Will you oblige me by inserting the following 
true statement of the whole circumstances of the case :— F 

Thomas Eskdale, lessee of the Newton-Stewart Gas Company, furnished Mr. 
W. G. Cumming with gas, in compliance with the 5th article ot his lease, which re- 
quires him to supply consumers with gas from sunset till sunrise—not, however, for 
nothing, but on the condition that the consumer pays a charge of not more than 10s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. For some time I have assisted the lessee in conducting the 
affairs of the gas-works, collecting the accounts, &c.; and, according to our rule of 
collecting every month, I called at Mr. Cumming’s, and took the index of his meter 
on the 3rd of February. On the 4th his account was rendered to him. On the same 
evening we received a note from Mr. Cumming, not asking for time to inquire into 
the correctness of his account, but stating in most decided terms that he would not 
pay it, and offering to compromise the matter by paying the same amount as he had 
paid on the same months of last year. As Mr. Cumming had a meter in full working 
order—and it is by the index of the meters, and by that alone, we keep our books and 
render our accounts—we, of course, objected to yield to Mr. Cumming’s decision ; 
but in order to prove that there could be no mistake in the number of fect charged, 
as indicated by his meter, Mr. Eskdale accompanied me to Mr. Cumming’s on the fol- 
lowing morning, and again looked at the meter, and found the account rendered 
quite correct. We saw Mr. Cumming, told him the result of our examination, and 
asked him did he intend to pay the gas consumed? He replied to us decidedly that 
he would not. Wethen said there was nothing for it but to stop the supply, and 
left the house. : 

Again, on the same day, I called at Mr. Cumming’s, and told them, finally, that if 
the gas was not paid we would at once cut the service-pipe, and thus stop the 
supply. No notice was taken, and we did cut the pipe. ’ 

For this Mr. Cumming sued Mr. Eskdale for damages, first to the Justice of Peace 
Court here, where the matter was undergoing impartial consideration, when Mr. 
Cumming suspended it in that court, and a second time sued Mr, Eskdale to the 
Sheriff Court in Wigtown, where, as stated by your correspondent, judgment was 
given against the lessee, and £2. 2s. damages awarded tothe pursuer. ‘These, Mr. 
Editor, are the simple facts. Allow me to make a very few notes on the report of 
this matter in your last week’s impression. 

Ist. ‘¢ The sheriff said that the condition of the defender’s lease under the gas 
company bound him to supply gas to consumers from sunset to sunrise.” That is 
certainly the tenor of one clause of the rule; but do the gas company propose to 
their lessee to supply gas when the consumer refuses to pay for it? Certainly not. 
The clause immediately following infers that the consumer must pay a charge not 
more than 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. : : 

2nd. “It was no doubt said by the Lord Chief Justice that he could see no dis- 
tinction between the supply of gas by such a company and that of oil by a tallow- 
chandler, which it was admitted might be put an end to at any time without notice, | } 
at the pleasure or caprice of either side.” The Lord Chief Justice is surely high 
legal authority ; and not merely from pleasure, not merely from caprice, but from 
necessity, as being the only means of stopping the supply of an article to a party 
who refused to pay for it, did we cut the pipe in thiscase. _ 

3rd. “ And without allowing the pursuer time to inquire into the correctness of 
the charge, or for the defender himself to recover the amount of his account by pro-| f 
cess of law, he actually, at his own hand, did put in force the penalty or compulsitor 
of throwing the house of the pursuer and his family into darkness.” 

The pursuer, as I have already stated, waited not to inquire into the correctness 
of his account, but twice expressed his firm decision that he would not pay the ac- 
count, before the pipe was cut. The defender did not cut the pipe asa penalty or 
compulsitor, but as the only means of stopping the supply of his merchandise, which I 
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lis a considerable inconvenience to him and his family, for which, though self- 
lincurred, he must be remunerated by an award of damages. The want of the 
| money which this man refuses to pay, though justly due—for throughout the trial 
| there is no complaint that any more was charged than the meter indicated—may be 
| an inconvenience to the lessee and his family, but no matter for that, he must bear 
|it, and not only that, but he must continue to supply his goods, and dare not stop 
‘the supply. Much more might be said on this side, but my object is merely to let 
. your readers have an impartial account of the case. Their own judgments will de- 
| cide the matter to their content. The sheriff-substitute has decided the matter as 
| regards the lessee. I have trespassed too much on your valuable time and space, 
| but I know your columns are always open to free and faithful explanation of any 


| public matter. Yours truly, 
| Wi.iiam ESKDALE. 








Miiscellaneous Pews. 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Proprietors was held on Tuesday, May 3, 
at the Offices of the Company, John Street, Adelphi—Joun Hotpsuir, Esq., 
in the chair. 
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this customer refused to pay. A man refuses to pay for an article, the want of which | 
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The Secretary (Mr. Andrews) read the notice convening the present 
and the minutes of the last meeting, and the following report and statement 
of accounts were submitted :— 

Your directors have to report that the company’s operations have proceeded | 
satisfactorily during the last half year. : : 

The gasholder referred to in the last report has been completed, and is a desirable 
addition to the gas storeage. 

The manufacturing plant and mains are in good condition, and it is not expected 
that any large outiay will be required for some time to come. . 

At this meeting two directors and one auditor will go out of office, in conformity 
with the company’s Act of Incorporation. The directors and auditor who retire by 
rotation are Henry Wheeler and Charles Jellicoe, Esqs., directors, and James 
es ng Holdship, Esq., auditor; and, being eligible, they offer themselves for re- 
election. 

A net profit of £16,187. 3s. 1d. has been realized during the last half year, which, 
with the balance of £102. 13s. 8d. of the previous half year, makes £16,289. l6s. 9d. 
available for dividend, from which your directors recommend a dividend of 50s. per 
share on the old shares, 14s. 1d. on the new shares, and a further dividend of 17s. 
per share on account of arrears of dividend on the old shares. The several payments 
to be made less the income-tax, which will be deducted accordingly. : 

The board have much pleasure in drawing the attention of this meeting to the 
continued active exertions of the secretary, and they recommend that his salary be 
advanced £100 per annum, such increase to take place from the Ist of January last. 

















Dr. Manufactory and Revenue Account, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1863. Cr. 
| To Tradesmen’s accounts, purification, &c. —: £ 421 6 6 | By Gas-rates, to Dec. 31,1863 . . 6 © © © « « «» £34,070 17 ll 
Coals, carbonized Sia wON ca ay th 13,719 12 § a, ara a oe ee 779 8 0 
| Wages (manufacture only) . . . 5 ew 3,538 5 9 | Coke, net sales,andstock. . « « + © © © @ « 4,883 12 3 
| Rent, rates, and taxes . : => oe 546 10 3 Breeze, ditto . Se nie ca es a ey in a a eas 259 16 9 
i Directors fees oe i ee 800 0 0 eee ‘ - ewes os Ces S 
| Auditors ditto oe « Coens 45 0 0 Ammoniaca! liquor, _ ee 346 16 9 
| Salaries iar Ss ong 1,347 G 2 
| Collector’s commission . a S ak 325 5 5 
| Stationery and stamps . ‘2. % . 92 14 8 
| Generalcharges. .. . . : 209 3 4 
{ | Bad debts and allowances . ee ‘ 71 4 8 
| Wearandtear .... : ‘ 3,518 18 5 
1; Interest on debentures . : ‘ 379 3 3 
ij General law charges = $ 219 0 4 
i Income and property tax . ; 23 4 6 
i | Net profit, to Deo. 31, 1863 ‘ 16,187 3 1 
£11,443 19 0 ' £41,448 19 0 
Dr. Balance-Shect. Cr. 
To Capital, joint stock — . £268,000 0 0 | By Investment—amount to June 30, 1863 . £258,819 2 11 
Debentures -- a 12,000 0 0 | Less mainstaken up . ae 4411 1 
Debenture interest * 66 17 il | 
Dividends... . . ‘ 542 0 1 | £258,774 11 10 
‘Tradesmen’s accounts, &c 6,164 14 3 Charged tiis halfyear . a 1,219 11 10 
axes, rates, &c. : 346 5 8 £259,994 3 8 
Collector’s commission 162 8 2 Meters 3 a = 6,436 15 9 
Auditors . .. ‘ . 45 0 0 Gas-rates : a i o * . 21,196 11 4 
i Income and property tax ‘ 578 18 2 ee ee — 3,443 IL 7 
{ Profit and loss. ; "a 16,289 16 9 Tradesmen’s accounts for coke, &c. «om 3,385 9 7 
} Coals—stock uy a ne te . a 3,937 6 6 
Coke—ditto . 270 0 0 
: Breeze—ditto . 18 0 0 
| ee .. 35 6 7 
Ammoniaca! liquor—ditto . 151 0 
Service-pipes—ditto. . . 200 111 
Main-pipes, &c.—ditto . 656 8 6 
General stores—ditto 1,747 6 4 
Resheeting gasholders . 1,500 0 0 
Lease of offices 1,359 4 3 
ee £304,196 1 0 
£504,196 1 0 | —_ © © 
TUnappropriated profits to Dec. 31, 1863 . £ 10213 8 | 
Net profit to June 30,1863. . . . .  « wean st | 


Amount available for dividend - « « « £16,289 16 9 
The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I beg to propose that the report of the 
| board of directors, together with the accounts, as examined and certified by 
| the auditors, be received and entered on the minutes. And in doing so I will 
merely add a word or two of my own. You will observe in the accounts that 
the directors fees are put down at £800. Of this sum £650 only belong to 
the last half year, the remaining £150 being due to the previous half 
year. The law charges appear rather high, but they are, in fact, in 
relation to the last half year, lower than they have ever been before. The 
actual amount incurred is under £9, but the last half year had to bear the 
burthen of the final settlement of a disputed account in the matter of Hills’ 
patent, which is, of course, 2 charge which will not occur again. Our works 
are now in a very excellent condition. The gasholder accommodation 
which the company possess is, I believe, about equal to 80 per cent. storeage 
of our maximum daily consumption of gas, which I think you will agree 
with me is a very satisfactory position for us to be in. It is usual for us to 
give you notice of any call which we may think it necessary to make, and, 
therefore, I may state to you that, in the course of the next half year, we 
|shall be obliged to make’ a call of £3, to pay off debentures which will 
become due. But your directors think it will be desirable to make the call 
| £4, because our working capital is rather low. The next half year isa 
| heavy one in our expenditure, and it is one in which our receipts are less, so 
| that we shall find it convenient to increase our working capital. We therefore 
| give you notice that in November we shall make a call of £4 on the new 
| Shares. With regard to the officers, it will be gratifying to you to know that 
we have taken the question of their salaries into consideration, and, from the 
| engineer downwards, we have made such increases therein as we thought 
| was right. The salary of the secretary, however, is not for us to decide—it 
|is a question left to you—we can only recommend what we think best; but 
| I have no doubt you will agree with us that his salary should be increased 
| with the rest. It is always desirable that our officers should be well remu- 
| nerated for their services, and I may say that the step which the directors 
| have taken in this matter has been very satisfactory to the whole staff. We 
| Shall introduce to you a substantive motion presently in reference to the 
secretary. With regard to the dividend, the directors regret that they can- 
not give you more on account of arrears. Last half year was not so pro- 
| ductive as former ones have been, owing to the continuance of bright 
weather in November; which caused less gas to be consumed. I am happy, 
however, to say that this difficulty will be amply made up this half year. I 
do not know that there is anything further that I have to say, except that I 
shall be happy to answer any questions you may wish to propose to me. 

Mr. Ketty seconded the motion. 

Dr. Lippewt asked how it was that the gas rental had fallen off in the last 
half year. As compared with the corresponding period of 1862, there was a 
diminution of about £800. 

The CuHainman said that was quite true, and he thought it was pretty 
‘well accounted for by the reason he had already given—viz., the bright 
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weather during the early part of the winter. On the other hand, the latte 
half of 1862 was an exceptional period. The International Exhibition wa 
then open, which led to much gaiety in town, and the theatres and othe 
places of amusement consumed extra quantities of gas. 

Dr. Lippet asked whether the directors anticipated any additions to the 
rental, from alterations and improvements going on in their district. 

The CuHarrMan said they were fully expecting that the rental for the 
next half year would be completely satisfactory. To the present time the 
returns showed that they were progressing as well as they could wish. By 
the demolition of Hungerford Market the company lost about £1000 a year 
in gas rental, but as the site would soon be entirely occupied by the railway- 
station and hotel, in both of which the consumption of gas would be very 
large, he had no doubt they would recover their former position. The 
= embankment, too, would bring a considerable accession to the 
rental. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. MicHart moved—* That a dividend be now declared for the half year 
ending 31st December last of £2. 10s. per share upon the old shares, and of 
14s. 1d. per share upon the new shares, and a further dividend of 17s. per share 
on the old shares, towards the arrears of dividend for the half year ending 
31st December, 1857, and that the said dividends be paid less the income-tax, 
after the termination of this meeting, and on the 4th, 5th, and 6th instant, 
and afterwards on every Tuesday and Friday, between the hours of ten and 
four o'clock.” 

The motion was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors and auditor were re-elected, and Mr. WHEELER 
returned thanks for himself and Mr. Jellicoe. 

The Cuarrman proposed “ That the salary of Mr. Andrews, the secretary, 
be increased £100 per annum, from the Ist January last.” 

Mr. HADLAND seconded the motion, and said he was much pleased to 
find that the directors had revised the whole of the salaries of the officers. 
It was an encouragement to good officers to know that their services were 
not lost sight of by the board, and it was only fair that they should, to some 
extent, participate in the prosperity of the company. 

Dr. LippEtt raised an objection to the motion on principle. A question 
of this kind, he submitted, should not be brought forward without notice. 
There was no fear that the proposal would not be unanimously adopted; 
but, as a matter of precedent, and seeing that the votes of these meetings 
bound absent shareholders, he feit it his duty to raise his voice against the 
motion on this occasion. 

Mr. Micuaet reminded the honourable proprietor that the suggestion 
to increase the salary of the secretary emanated with the proprietors, and 
it was in consequence of repeated hints upon the subject that the directors 
had now brought it forward. 

The Cuatkman did not think that notice of motion was necessary. If)’ 
the board had possessed the same power with reference to the salary of th, 
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secretary that they did in the case of all the other officers, they would as 
gladly have taken upon themselves to increase it, as they now cordially 
recoinmended the proprietors to take that course. 

After some observations from Mr. MicHArL, the motion was then put, 
and carried unanimously. 


Mr. MicnHaEt moved a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and board o 
directors. It was, he said, a matter of extreme gratification to the pro- 
prietors to watch the progress of the company, and to see the admirable 
manner in which its affairs were conducted. While they were indebted to 
the officers of the company for the faithful discharge of their duties, and 
were gratified to learn that the question of their remuneration had not been 
overlooked, the proprietors were not unmindful of the fact that the directors 
were the motive power by which all the machinery was set in motion 
and made productive. 

Dr. Lippe tt seconded the motion, and said it afforded him much pleasure 
to bear testimony to the extreme courtesy which the board had always dis- 
played to the shareholders. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The C11AIrnMAN acknowledged the vote, and assured the proprietors that 
it would be the constant endeavour of the board to deserve their confidence 





Sheet, D 


by doing all in their power to secure the permanent success of the 
undertaking. 

On the motion of Mr. HapLanp, a vote of thanks was given to the 
auditors, and the proceedings terminated. 





SINGAPORE GAS COMPANY. LIMITED. 

The Second Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Tavern, on Friday, the 29th ult.—H. P. Srerneysoy, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. King) read the directors report, as follows :— 

The directors have to report the satisfactory progress of the company, and their 

expectation that the town of Singapore will shortly be lighted with gas. 
_ Extracts from letters of the engineer and manager at Singapore have lately been 
issued to the shareholders, to which the directors have only to add that, by late 
advices from him, they are informed that the price of cocoa-nut oil has risen from 
9 dollars to 16 dollars per picul of 133 lbs. 

The directors retiring are Messrs. Robert John Clarke, Frederick William Collard, 
Penjamin Cooke, Robert Stannard Foreman; and these gentlemen, being eligible, 
offer themselves to the shareholders for re-election. ‘The directors regret toannounce 
to the shareholders the death of the deputy-chairman, Mr. George Garraway, who 
took a great interest in the success of the undertaking; the directors are of opinion 
that it would not be desirable at present to fill up the vacant seat at the board. The 
directors submit to the shareholders the accompanying general and local balance- 
shects duly vouched by the auditors. 

Cr. 


ber 31, 1863, 











Dr. General Bal 
To Capital aecount— 
1356 shares paidup(£5) . . . . £6,780 0 0 
S5u4 ditto(£4) . . . . . . . (14,016 0 0 
965 ditto(£3) . . . «+ -« 1,095 0 0 
. 2 16 0 0 
OE, 2 © % 0 50 0 
£21,912 0 0 
5243 shares. 
a, Rene ee ee 37 16 9 
Amount placed to the credit of local committee at Singa- 
pore by draftson London board , ..... 4,500 0 0 


£26,449 16 9 


The CHAirMAN, in moving the adoption of the report. expressed in the 
first place the sincere regret of the board at the loss which they had sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. Galloway, who he said was a most valuable 
colleague, and a firm friend of the company. The reports which the 
directors continued to receive from Singapore, with regard to the prospects 
of the lighting, continued to be very satisfactory, and the circular which 
had been recently issued to the shareholders, with extracts from Mr. Wells’s 
letters, showed clearly the opinion of their manager on this important point. 
The only addition which the directors thought it necessary to make to 
those statements was the not immaterial one, that they had received late 
advices from Mr. Wells, which stated that the price of cocoa-nut oil had 
greatly increased in price. This was a circumstance extremely favourable 
to the company, begause it would necessarily lead to an extended demand for 
gas at Singapore. By a letter received by the last mail, they learnt 
that the first despatch of coals had reached its destination; and‘he might 
state that there were about 1300 tons still on their way. The retort-house was 
complete, and the concrete bottom of the store well hardened for the recep- 
tion of coals. The retort-beds were all ready for the manufacture of gas, 
and all the connexions made to the tar-tank, which was complete, all but 
the cement bottom. The condensers would be finished the next day: the 


he riveting of the gasholder was complete, except 2 plates, and the first 
column had been raised. All the mains which had arrived were 
laid, and the engineer had commenced putting up the lamp-columns. 
All that was now necessary to enable him to open the works was 
the arrival of the vessel which had the pipes and connexions on board, 
and it was gratifying to know that that vessel, which had made a long 
passage, and respecting whose fate some fears had been entertained, was 
that day reported at Lloyd's as mag | on her voyage. Through the loss of 
two ships, one of them the Flowery Land, which was scuttled by her crew, 
there had been some little delay in the progress of the works, but as the 
property of the company on board these vesse's was fully insured, they 
would sustain no loss by these casualties. So confident was the manager 
at Singapore of the speedy completion of the works, that he had issued a 
circular, which was printed in four languages, calling upon the inhabitants 
to send in applications to Jay on the gas. With respect to the size of the 
works, he might mention that the retorts were capable of sending out 
110,000 cubic feet of gas per day, and the arches were all provided for the 
setting of 35 retorts, so that they could supply a larger quantity when ne- 
cessary. ‘The condensers, engines, scrubbers, and purifiers were ample for 
the purpose, and the gasholder could with ease send out 80,000 feet daily, 
so that if at any time the demand should considerably increase, the only 
thing required would be an additional gasholder. Over 800 tons of mains 
had been sent out, the cost of which was between £5000 and £6000. As 
to the capital, the directors found that they should require between £6000 
and £7000 more to complete the works and to provide working capital. 
But it would be observed that in the present accounts the fittings, lamps, 
and columns had been included in the capital charges. On these things 
the directors had expended between £5000 and £6000; but this money 
would be returned to them in the progress of working the concern. With 


neral connexions were well forward, and could be finished in a week. | 








these observations he moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Cooke seconded the motion, which was put and carried unanimously. 
The remuneration to the local committee at Singapore was then fixed at 
£150 for the ensuing year, and the remuneration of the auditors at £10. 10s. 
On the motion of Mr. W1LLIAMs, a cordial vote of thanks,was given to the 
directors for their services. 

The Cuatrmay, in acknowledging the vote, said the directors had given 
their best attention to the affairs of the company, and he was not aware 
that in any respect they could have exercised more economy than they had 
done. At the outset of the undertaking, they resolved to construct the 
works themselves, under the direction of their own engineer, without a 
contractor. They did receive tenders for the purpose, but they found that 
the amount which would have to be paid to a contractor to guarantee the 
safe construction of the works at Singapore was such that it appeared worth 
their while to adopt the course which was subsequently carried out. He 
was not at the present moment entirely in a position to say that every risk 
had been overcome, but he thought they might congratulate themselves 
that it was pretty nearly at an end. When that was the case the company 
would have economized some £5000 or £6000, by taking upon themselves 
the construction of the works, and saving the profit which, of course, a con- | 


tractor would be entitled to make upon them. If they were as fortunate in ! 





By Cashatbankers . . . .., 
Ditto in hand (secretary) . . 


o .« « S1AM:16 6 
itto i ae 63 0 
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Rent of offices, stationery, general charges, auditors and } 
ge sg ake tes eC de 692 17 6 
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£26,449 16 9 
their future progress as they had been up to the present time the share- 
helders would have no cause to regret embarking their capital in the | 
undertaking. } 
The meeting was then made special; and a resolution was adopted, con-| 
firming the resolution unanimously passed at the extraordinary general 
meeting, held on the 4th ult., authorizing the directors to borrow a sum or 
sums of money, not exceeding £10,000, to complete the works, and for that 
purpose to issue and attach a preference dividend to 2000 of the unissued 
shares of the company. 





CHARTERED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Court of Proprietors was held at the Company's | 
Works, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on Friday, May 6—S. A. Brcx, | 
Esq., (the governor) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. A. Phillips) read the advertisement convening | 
the meeting, and also the minutes of the last general and special courts 
of proprietors. 

The following report and statement of accounts* were then presented :— 

The directors of the Gaslight and Coke Company have again to congratulate the) 
proprietors on the continued success of its operations. || 

The purchase and the means of transport of coals at all times naturally occupy a} | 
large share of the directors attention ;.and they are now enabled to announce that 
their expectations of a material economy to be effected in these most important |! 
items have been fully borne out, and that the company is now reaping the benefit of | j 
the alterations in its coaling system, which have been more than once previously | 
adverted to. 

In addition to the advantages thus secured, there has been an improvement in the 
amount realized by the sale of residual products ; and a comparison of the annexed 
audited statements of account with those for the corresponding period of former 
years, will show a steady increase in the company’s rental for light. 

The result of the half year’s working is so favourable, that the directors are en- 
abled to declare a dividend at the rate of £10 per centum per annum, after payment 
of which a surplus will remain equal to £2 per centum per annum on the amount of 
capital called up at Christmas, 1857; and this surplus the directors have the plea- 
sure to recommend be also divided among the shareholders, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, in augmentation of the dividend paid in May, 
1858. Should their recommendation be adopted, both dividends will, according to 
the custom of the company, be paid free of income-tax, and the warrants will be, 
transmitted by post on the 16th day of May next. | 

In the course of the present session numerous bills, both of a public and private 
character, and bearing more or less upon the interests of the company, have been 
introduced into Parliament, to which the vigilant attention of the directors has! 
been, and continues to be, applied. | 

‘The new works alluded to in the last half-yearly report are being rapidly and | 
satisfactorily proceeded with; but the outlay made upon them up to the present} 
time, and still required for their completion, is so considcrable, that further working 
capital has become necessary. The directors will therefore propose to the general 
court of proprietors to sanction a call upon the fourth capital of the company of £10 
per share, to become payable on or before the 24th day of June next. | 

The directors cannot conclude their report without bringing under the notice of 
the shareholders an old and valued officer of the company, whose great length of | 
service, advancing years, and failing health, have earned for him their most favour- | 
able consideration. Mr. George Lowe was appointed engineer to the company on 
the 20th of July, 182i. His talents and energy are too widely known to need com- 
ment; and the directors, while regretting, as they must do, the loss of his advice, | 
have felt it not only their duty, but their sincere pleasure, to yield to his application | 
for permission now to retire, The resolution which they have unanimously passed, 
granting him, subject to confirmation by the proprietors, a superannuation allow- | 
ance, will be submitted to the general court, and the directors have no doubt but 
that it will be as unanimously adopted. The retirement of Mr. Lowe has afforded | 
an opportunity, of which the directors have gladly availed themselves, of appointing | 
as his successor the late superintendent of the Westminster station, Mr. F. J. Evans, | ; 
to whose zeal and ability they have, for a long series of years, been largely indebted. 

The directors who retire from office by efflux of time are J. S. Wells, W- Chip- 
pindale, and W. Bevan, Esqs. All these gentlemen are eligible, and will offer 
themselves for re-election at a special court of proprietors to be holden for the pur- } 
pose on Friday, the 27th day of May next, at twelve o’clock precisely. 1 

The Governor: Gentlemen, it is with great pleasure that I meet you | 
on the present occasion, in the particularly flourishing state of our affairs. | 
The oldest among the proprietors will recollect that we have never before) 
paid a dividend at so high a rate as we are able to do to-day. You will, I)} 
am sure, do us the justice to believe that our present condition is iargely |] 
due to the care and attention which the directors have paid to your) | 














interests. We have watched, with the greatest anxiety, the expenditure of 
every pound, and we are gratified in being in the position to lay before you 
such a satisfactory statement as that which you have now received. With 





* For accounts, see next page. 
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respect to ey matters affecting the company, the only one which it is 
necessary that I should bring under your notice is the bill now before Par- 
liament, promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works. for compelling the 
gas and water companies to take all their mains through the subways 
which are to be constructed in the streets of London. Without going into 
the question whether such a measure wonld be beneficial in some respects, 
I may say that there is one difficulty which we consider it is impossible to 
overcome, and that is the danger of explosion from escapes of gas. If an 
explosion should take place in a subway, no one can tell the damage that 
would be occasioned. The whole street might be blown up, and when I 
tell you that 100 yards of such a subway filled with explosive mixture 
would, in the event of an accident, be equal in its effects to the explosion 
of a ton of gunpowder, you may easily suppose that we look with some 
apprehension to the consequences of being compelled to lay our maius in 
the manner that is proposed. The company might be held responsible for 
all the damage occasioned, and, in fact, you would be ruined at once. The 
gas and water companies of the metropolis have, therefore, determined to 
give the bill their most strenuous opposition in Parliament, and they have 
great hope that they will succeed in throwing it out. I think, gentlemen, 
that is the only public question which affects our interests in the legis- 
lation of this session. With respect to domestic matters, the chief 
work of the present half year is the new gasholder; and before 
you leave I hope that many of you will take the opportunity of 
seeing it. It is a work worth looking at, and any person who has not 
seen a gasholder in course of construction can have no idea of what it is. 
With regard to the ordinary items of information, I will now give vou, as 
I am accustomed to do, the particulars of our operations during the past 
six months. The total quantity of coals used was 65,445 tons, as against 
62,832 tons in the corresponding period of 1862. The cost of coals last half- 
year was £54,167 as against £55,144 in the corresponding period of 1862, 
so that last half-year we got 3,000 more tons of coals at a cost of £1,000 
less. The increase of coals in quantity was 4 per cent. and the decrease 
in money 14 per cent., so that in both respects this item is very satisfactory. 
The cost of coals at Christmas, 1862, delivered at the works, including la- 
bour, was 17s. 6}d., and last half year it was 16s. 64d., just 1s. per ton differ- 
ence, which has arisen from the attention we have given to the question of 
the carrying of our coals, and also to the storing of them. We have latterly 
been able to make arrangements for their transport by steam, which pre- 
vents a great deal of delay, and this gives us the additional profit. The 
gas made in the half year ending Christmas, 1863, was 619,297,000 cubic 
feet, and in the corresponding period of 1862 it was 597,754,000 cubic feet, 
showing an increase in 1863 equal to 34 per cent. The gas per ton of coals 
in 1863 was 9462 cubic feet, as against 9518 cubic feet in 1862. The reason 
why during the last half-year the production was not so great is, that we 
have been clearing out old stores completely. We had had coal in store 
some time, and in consequence of the complaints made about sulphur in 
the gas by Dr. Letheby, in the City particularly, and which, though trifling 
in extent, exceeded the limits prescribed of the Act of Parliament, we were 
obliged to try the experiment of decreasing the quantity of gas made per 
ton of coals. He said the greater heats employed produced it, and there- 
fore we lowered the heats, and in consequence got a less quantity of gas. 
But we found that so far from our mode of manufacture increasing the per 
centage of sulphur, it was no such thing; the greater or less amount 
of sulphur depends entirely upon the difference in the qualities of the 
coal. We do everything in our power to diminish the cause of com- 
plaint—we have our coals all picked over before they come to us, but 
still some coals will have more sulphur in them than others, and we 
cannot prevent it with all our care. It has been said that the sul- 
phur can be got rid of bya process discovered by Mr. Bowditch, and 
evidence to that effect was recently given in the House of Lords, but we 
have tried experiments with it and find that it does not answer the pur- 
pose. Itis very easy perhaps in experiments upon a small scale to do it, 
but in practical working we have not found it successful. Of course we 
are anxious to do every thing we can to prevent complaints, but there are 
some things which we cannot manage. The rental of light at Christmas, 
1863, was £121,242 as against £117,614 in 1862, being an increase of 3 per 
cent. The products last half year amounted to. £20,337 as against £19,239 
at Christmas, 1862, being an increase of 53 per cent. The rental per ton of 
coals last half year was 37s. 03d. as against 37s. 54d. in 1862, being a de- 
crease of 1 percent. I cannot quite make out how that is, and I have gone 
carefully into the question. I cannot help thinking it arises from some 
error as tothe quantity of coal in hand. The net cost of coal per ton, deduct- 
ing products, was 10s. 4d. last half year as against 11s. 54d. in 1862, which 
is most satisfactory, being an increase of 94 per cent. Retorts per ton of 
coals carbonized cost 1s. 5d. last half year as against 1s. 24d. in 1862, being 
an increase of 194 percent. This is an item which of course varies from 
time to time. The general wear and tear per ton of coals was 2s. 54d. last 
year as against 2s. 5d.in the corresponding period of 1862, being an in- 
crease of one farthing per ton. Wages and contingencies per ton of coals, 
which in 1862 were 4s. 1d., amounted last half year to 4s.44d. That in- 
ease, like the increase in the last item, is accounted for by some amount for 
labour which probably ought strictly to have been carried to new works, 
but was not thought of at the time. The rental per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
was, last half year, 3s. 1ld. as against 3s. 114d. in the latter half of 1862. 
This difference arises, as I believe, from some mistake in estimating the 
exact quantity of the coals in hand. Coke for sale at Christmas last 
amounted to 57 per cent. of the coals used as against 564 per cent. in 1862, 
the increase being half per cent. With these remarks, gentlemen, I move 
that the report and accounts be received and adopted. 


motion. 

Mr. Raopes said there was one paragraph in the report which contained 
a rather serious intimation to the shareholders—he referred to the proposed 
call of £10 per share. He wished to know whether the directors could not 
divide the amount so as to make it payable at two separate times. 

The GoveRNorR said they could not do so—it was found very inconveni- 
ent on a former occasion; and besides that the directors wanted the money. 
He might mention that the new gasholder would cost £30,000. ; 

Mr. Ruoves said he should like to see the item *“‘ bad debts’ reduced in 
amount. 

The Governor said he always made a comparison of the bad debts in 
this company with those of other companies, and he believed they were 
lower than any. With an income of £143,000 the bad debts amounted last 
year to only £927. It was a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. Ruopss called attention to the loss of coals at sea, which he was 
sorry to see an amount charged for again. 

The GovERNoR said it was a very remarkable circumstances that during 
the last two vears they had lost five ships, whereas during the previous 30 
years they did not lose one. 








The Hon. Richarp Home Brownz, the deputy-governor, seconded the | 








Mr. Gray said he considered that the whole of the statements referred to 
by the governor reflected the highest credit upon the board, and showed 
how great an interest they took in the prosperity of the undertaking. He 
quite approved of the course they had adopted in making a call of £10 per 
share, and should very much have regretted had they fettered their opera- 
tions from an insufficiency of capital. It appeared to him that they had no 
alternative, in presence of the large outlay which had become imperative, 
except to make the call ; but he had no doubt if the payment of £10 in one 
sum was an inconvenience to any of the shareholders the board would be 
willing to give them a little indulgence. 

The Governor said it could not be done: He wished the proprietors 
clearly to understand that the call must be paid on the day named. It was | | 
not only a serious inconvenience to allow of delay, but it created great un- 
pleasantness. If it was done for one shareholder another would expect the 
same extension of time. 

Mr. Gray said he did not wish to alter the arrangement, he only thought 
that if it could have been allowed without inconvenience it would make his 
friend’s mind easy. The item of bad debts to which Mr. Rhodes had referred 
seemed to him exceedingly moderate as to amount, taking into consideration 
the extent of the rental and the large number of smal: consumers in some | 
parts of the district. The fact that the bad debts were not larger reflected 
the greatest credit upon the officers of the company, who must have exer- 
cised much vigilance in the discharge of their duties. The governor had 
very properly alluded to the Subways Bill promoted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Respecting that bill, he would only say that it was to 
the interests of all the companies to offer it the most uncompromising op- 
position. As his neon | friend had correctly stated, if the gas companies 
were compelled to lay their mains in these subways, it must, in the first 
place, be attended with very heavy expense. Whether they could receive 
any compensation for that expense was a question which he hoped never 
would be settled, because he believed that the opposition to the bill would 
be so powerful as to induce the board to withdraw the clause which affected 
gas companies. The probability was that, if their opposition succeded, the 
water companies might be placed in a similar situation. The great objec- 
tion of the latter was to have their pipes placed in the same subway with 
the gas-pipes, and for the most obvious of all reasons, for though water- 
pipes would not blow up, gas-pipes might, and if they did there would not 
only be the serious consequences arising to property aronnd by the explo- 
sion itself, but the water-pipes would be necessarily displaced, and thus the 
whole district be deprived of the prime necessary of life. All the company 
had joined in giving their opposition to the bill except one, and that was 
the Commercial. Why the latter had taken the course of holding them- 
selves aloof, he was at a loss to understand, and he hoped even yet they 
would be brought to a sense of their duty. For his own part, he should be 
sorry if his company refused their share of the costs of an opposition in 
the advantages of the success of which they would equally share with 
others. On the subject of the accounts, he would only remark that they 
must be most gratifying and satisfactory to every proprietor present. As 
the worthy governor had said, the company had never before been able to 
pay so good a dividend. All he wished was that they might be in a position 
to continue the same rate for many years to come, and he was very san- 
guine that such would be the case. 

The Governor said he had referred to his comparative statement and 
he found that, with respect to bad debts, there were only two companies 
which beat the Chartered, and they only by one farting in the pound. 

A Proprietor asked whether the per centage of coke made by this com- 
pany was not greater than some others. 

The GoverNor said on the contrary it was less—and for this reason, 
that the company used a great quantity of Scotch Boghead, which produced 
little or no coke of value, and they were obliged to use the coke produced |} 
by the Newcastle coal for heating their retorts. 

Mr. Box quoted the results of his analysis of the accounts of the com- 
pany confirming the statements made by the governor, and expressed him- 
self very much gratified with the last half years working, and the general 
position of the undertaking. 

Mr. SHovE, adverting to the coals lost at sea, asked whether the board 
did not insure every cargo. 

The Governor said they did not, or the cost for insurance would be a 
very serious item in the accounts. There was no better proof that the 
policy of the board in this respect was correct, than the fact that in 33 
years they had only lost five vessels. 

After some further inquiries by Mr. SHove, which were replied to by the 
Goveryokr, the motion for the adoption of the report was put, and carried | | 
unanimously. 

The Governor then brought up a minute from the court of directors, 
recommending the payment of the dividend named in the report, and he 
moved—“ That the dividend declared by the court of directors be approved 
and adopted, and be payable by warrants upon the treasurer on and after 
the 17th of May inst.” 

Mr. Stewanrt seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 

The Governor brought up a further report from the court of directors, 
dated December 5, 1863, as follows:—‘ Resolved that an annuity of £400 
be paid to Mr. Lowe, during the pleasure of the court, in quarterly pay- 
ments, and that the same be reported to the next general meeting.” He 
said that, taking into consideration the fact that for 42 years Mr. Lowe had 
been in the service of the company, that he was almost the oldest person 
living connected with gas interests in London, and that he had given his 
most zealous attention to the promotion of their interests for so long a 
period, the directors felt that they could not do less than allow him to 
retire upon the pension they now asked the assent of the proprietors to. 
Mr Lowe's salary had been £550 per annum, but at the time the company’s 
dividends were reduced he voluntarily came forward, and offered to give 
upa portion. Formerly his salary was £700 or £750, and he then asked 
to have a certain number of days to himself, and his salary was then 
reduced. His services throughout had been most valuable to the company. 


Mr. Gray said a resolution had been placed in his hands affirming the 
report brought up by the governor in reference to Mr. Lowe. And in mov- 
ing the adoption of that resolution he would avail himself of the opportunity 
to state that a more indefatigable and zealous officer no company ever 
possessed than did the Chartered Company in Mr. Lowe. He (Mr. Gray) 
had thought that his salary was higher than the governor had mentioned, 
and he certainly deserved Jit. Itjwas an act of great magnanimity on the 
part of that gentleman to offer to accept a less amount than he was clearly 
entitled to, when the company were not in such a prosperous condition, and 
if he (Mr. Gray) had consulted his own feelings he should have moved that 
the retiring allowance be equivalent to his existing salary; but the directors 
had no doubt given the question their most careful consideration, and 
therefore he willingly accepted their recommendation. It was very 
honourable on the part of the board thus to recognize the services of ai 
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faithful officer, and the adoption of such a policy would prove a stimulus to | 
the entire staff of the company in the zealous and conscientious discharge of 
their respective duties, as they would feel that in their declining years they | 
would not be left uncared for after a lengthened period of faithful service. 
He had great pleasure in moving—* That the court of directors be em- | 
powered and authorized to pay Mr. Lowe an annuity of £400 from the 
period of his quitting the service of the company, according to the 
terms of the minute now read, and during the pleasure of the court.” 

Mr, Howext said he had had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Lowe for 
many years, and believed him to be a most talented, excellent, and worthy 
man. He had great satisfaction, therefore, in seconding the motion. 

The resolution was Pat. and carried unanimously. 

The Governor said he was much pleased that the proprietors had so 
cordially concurred in the recommendation of the board. It was gratifying 
also to him to be able to state that, though the compazy had lost the zeal- 
ous services of Mr. Lowe, the gentleman who had been nme to succeed 
him—Mr. Evans—was in every respect qualified to fill the vacant office. 
Mr. Evans had been known to the proprietors for many years, and they, as 
well as the directors, had the fullest confidence in his ability and in his 
deep interest in the_affairs of the company. He had now a further report 
to bring up from the court of directors, which was as follows:—“ Directors 
minutes, April 19, 1864—Resolved that a call of £10 per share upon the 
fourth capital of the company be made and reported to the general court of 
proprietors to be held on the 5th of May next.” 

Mr. Ruopres moved—“ That the call now made of £10 per share upon | 
the fourth capital of the company be approved, and be paid on or before 
Friday, the 24th of June next.” 

Mr. SHOVE seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Box, seconded by Mr. Ropes, a vote of ks to 
the governor, deputy-governor, and court of directors, for their attention | 
to the affairs of the company during the past half year, was cordially adopted. | 

Thanks having been also voted to the auditors, the GoveRNorR acknow- 
ledged a4 vote of thanks to himself and colleagues, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

This Association, which was formed in the latter part of last year “ for the 
encouragement and advancement of all matters connected with gas engineer- 
ing, manufacture, and finance,”’ and to “‘ facilitate’the exchange of information 
and ideas among its members,” held its First General Meeting on Wednesday, 
the 11th instant, at the Mechanics Hall, David Street, Manchester—Mr. A. 
0. Atkinson, of Hull, one of the members of the Provisional Committee, 
occupying the chair. 

The following gentlemen, being engineers or managers of gas-works, were | 
present on the occasion :— 

Messrs. Thomas Hawksley, C.E. . . London. 
Joseph Adamson .. . . Leeds. 


E. Goddard '. . Ipswich. 


Joseph Wood . . . Bury. 
A.C. Fraser . . . Loughborough. 
Samuel P. Leathers. . . Burnley. 
James Blackburn . . . . Droylsden. 
E.§.Cathels . .. . Shrewsbury. 
P.Bimpem .. « Rugby. 
M. Broadhead. . . . . Great Grimsby. 

William Wright . . . . . Shipley. 

C.A.Craven . . . . . . Keighley. 

Jobn Martin eo « © « © Ormekirk. 

% Littleborough. 

A. Owste Atkinson . Hull. 


Thornton Andrews . : : . Swansea. 
Thomas Newbigging . . . Bacup. 


Jobn Foxall Beverley. 

John Row . . Wrexham. 

W. Blackledge . Chorley. 

W. Longworth . .. . . Dukinfield. 

D. Brandwood . .. . Radcliffe | 


cc Rte «© «0 + 6 6 6 Apeeae Ws Ue, 
William Woodall . . . « Burslem. 

John Hutchinson . . . . Barnsley. 

Thomas Bell . o «© « « Selby. 


James Patterson . . . . . Warrington. 

W. Blackburn. . - Hebden Bridge. 

Robert Bell ewes eee 
Alexander Milne. . . . . Louth. 
ThomasGreen . . . . . Heckmondwike. } 
E.J. Whitaker . . . . . Brighouse. 

W.J.Larkum ... . . Ripon. 

James Thompson. . . . . Lurgan. 

J. R. Frith cos . Runcorn. 

W. Smith,jun. . . 

George Crooke Clithero. 


R. Dempster . . . . . . Elland. 


The CuarrMay, in introducing the business of the day, said he had great 
pleasure in accepting the invitation of the members to occupy his present 
position. The association was formed in December last, and though com- 
paratively their numbers were small, he had great hope that it would con- | 
tinue to grow, and be the means of conferring great benefits on the gas | 
interest in general, and upon gas manufacturers in particular. The first | 
business before the meeting was the consideration of the regulations which 
had been drawn up and adopted by the Provisional Committee, and which, 
if approved and confirmed, would constitute the future laws for the govern- 
ment of the association. They would be read over and discussed seriatim, 
and he should be happy to listen to any suggestion which the members pre- 
sent might offer for their amendment. 

The regulations, as published in the Journat or Gas LicHTING, on 
December 29, 1863, were then read over, and, after some conversation, the | 
first 17 were adopted without alteration. 

On rule 18, which provided inter alia that “none but ordinary members 
shall have a right to vote,”’ | 

Mr. ADAMSON moved—* That the above clause be expunged.” 

Mr. LEATHERS seconded the amendment. 

A Memper said the object of the clause was to prevent the possibility, | 
which might at some period arise, of the ordinary members of the associa- 
tion being outvoted by extraordinary members, who would perhaps be meter 
or og apparatus makers, and have some other object to serve than the good 
of the association. 

Mr. BroapHEap thought it better to allow the rule to stand as it had 
been drawn up. 


Hyde. | 
| 
| 





Mr. Bex desired that all classes of members should be entitled to vote. 

Mr. Woopatu said that the extraordinary members would be gentlemen 
able to bring to bear upon the association a large amount of experience and 
practical knowledge, and it was desirable to constitute the association upon 
as liberal a basis as possible, 80 as to invite and obtain from them all the help 
they could render to the members. He did not think there was any danger 
that the primary objects of the association would be damaged by expu aging 
the clause, because it could hardly be conceived that gas-meter makers 
would sates to promote ends inimical to the good of the members 
generally. 

After some remarks by Mr. Mitne, Mr. Catuexs, Mr. Hatx, Mr. ADAM- 


| SON, and others, the amendment proposed by Mr. Adamson was agreed to 
| and the rule, with the latter prsnd. expun aes , 


was adopted. 

On clause 20, which, as agreed to by the Provisional Committee, read thus: 
‘ All papers read at the meetings of the association must relate to matters 
either directly or indirectly connected with the manufacture of gas, and must 
be Cs of by the committee before being read,”’ 

. WRIGHT proposed that the words “‘manufacture of gas’’ should be 
omitted, and the words ‘objects of the association”’ introduced, so as to em- 
brace in the subjects of the eee all matters relating to gas engineering 
and finance as proposed by the first rule. 

Mr. W. Brackgurn seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Gopparp was afraid the proviso that all papers must be approved of 


| by the committee before being read would have the effect of ape pe | some 


members coming forward to introduce subjects which might be of great inte- 


| rest to the association. 


Mr. NEwALt said the British Association adopted the course recommended 
by the committee. The object of the rule was to prevent persons coming 
forward to advocate particular views which might not be for the general good. 

Mr. Hawks ey said in all societies of this class a similar rule prevailed. 
It was usual to submit the papers proposed to be read, to the council, who 
referred them to three members to report upon before they were accepted. 
Wherever there was likely to be a difference of opinion, or by accident per- 
sonal matters introduced into a paper which would give rise to unpleasant- 
ness, it was the better course. If, upon perusal, it was thought the paper 
was objectionable, it would be sent back to the writer for revision. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Wright was then adopted, and the rule, 

0. 


| as altered, a to. 


On clause 21, which, as submited by the committee, read as follows :— 
‘* All papers, drawings, or models, submitted to these meetings, shall remain 
the property of their authors, who shall be protected by the association, and 
his or their rights and claims fully admitted and upheld, and the association 
shall afford every facility for giving this rule practical effect,” 

Mr. NEwALL asked for some explanation. He did not know whether the 
word ‘ protected” had reference to inventions, but he thought it desirable 


| the clause should be made more definite. If they began to protect patents, 
| og cam soon have their hands full of work. 
a 


e CHAIRMAN said he did not think the word meant anything more than 
the kind of help which England had been giving to the Danes—moral help. 

Mr. Fritx suggested that it would be better altogether to omit the latter 
part of the clause. . 

The CHarrMan, at this stage of the meeting, reminded the members that 
the association was honoured with the presence of one of the most eminent 
gas engineers of the day—Mr. Hawksley ; but as that gentleman was not as 
yet a member of the association, he felt a little difficulty in taking part in 
the proceedings. 

On the motion of Mr. ADAMSON, it was then unanimously resolved—* That 
Thomas Hawksley, Esq., C.E., be elected an honorary member of the British 
Association of Gas Engineers.” 

Mr. Hawks ey said he had to thank the members for the honour they had 
done him in electing him a member; and he begged to assure them that he 
should at all times be happy to do everything in his power to promote the 
interests of the association. 

Mr. Apamson, in reference to the rule under discussion, moved the 
omission of the words “* who shall be protected by the association, and his or 
their rights and claims fully admitted and upheld.” The rule as it would 
then stand was a very proper and necessary one. He had known instances 
in which valuable drawings and models had been sent to London for the 


| purpose of illustrating some new invention or discovery, and not been re- 


turned, no one appearing to be responsible for their safe custody. 

Mr. Gopparp seconded the amendment. It was only fair that a rule 
should be adopted which should pledge the association to preserve with care, 
and return with safety, the papers, drawings, or models entrusted to them. 

The rule, altered as proposed, was then agreed to. 

The remaining regulations, with several verbal alterations, were, after 
some conversation, agreed to. A further rule was added, to the effect that 
each member of the association should be annually furnished by the secretary 


| with a copy of the regulations of the association, and a list of the names and 
| residences of the members. 


_ On the motion of Mr. Woop, seconded by Mr. Marrrn, a formal resolu- 
tion was agreed to, adopting the revised rules for the regulation of the affairs 
of the association. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers and committee. 

The CuarrMan said he had the duty to perform of proposing the name of 
a gentleman as president of the association. They were, as he had before 
said, greatly honoured by the presence of Mr. Hawksley. It was not 
necessary for him to say one word respecting the qualifications of Mr. 


| Hawksley, for he had earned a world-wide reputation. It was with great 
pleasure, therefore, he proposed—‘* That Thomas Hawksley, Esq., C.E., 


be elected president of the British Association of Gas Engineers.” 

Mr. NEWALL seconded the motion, and wen’ his earnest hope that Mr. 
Hawksley would accept the office, to which he was sure he would be unani- 
mously elected. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. ADAMSON rose to propose—*t That Thomas Greaves Barlow, Esq., C.E., 
be elected vice-president of the association.” He was glad to learn that Mr. 
Barlow had agreed to serve the association in that capacity, and though he 
had not the pleasure of a personal knowledge of that gentleman, he was 

uainted with him by report as an eminent gas engineer ; and therefore he 
felt that the association, which was only at present in swaddling-clothes, 
was honoured in having the promise of his co-operation. He had no doubt 
that with such a president and vice-president the association would go on 
prosperously. 

Mr. Gopparp seconded the motion. He had known Mr. Barlow person- 


| ally for some years as a friend, and was well acquainted with his professional 


ability. The association would do itself honour by electing him vice- 
resident. 

The Honorary SEcreTary (Mr. James Blackburn) read a letter from 

Mr. Barlow addressed to the Provisional Committee, saying that if he could 

serve the objects of the association by accepting office he would be happy to 
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do so, but that he feared his engagements would prevent his being present at 
this meeting. 

The motion was ee. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Buacksurn, seconded by Mr. Leatuers, it 
was resolved that Mr. Adamson, of Leeds, be the treasurer of the association. 

Mr. Apamson acknowledged the confidence placed in him by the meeting, 
and said he had from the first, and should continue to feel, a deep interest 
in the prosperity of the cause. He proposed—“That Mr. James Blackburn,'of 
Droylsden, be the secretary of the association.” Mr. Blackburn had done 
them great service in the Past, and deserved the best thanks of the members. 

Mr. LEaTHERS seconded the resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. J. BuackBuRN said he was greatly indebted to the meeting for the 
honour they had put upon him, and would do his best so to fulfil the duties 
of his office as to give them entire satisfaction. 

After some conversation, it was agreed that the next annual meeting of 
the association should be held at Birmingham, in the month of May, 1868, 
the exact day to be determined by the committee, of which proper notice was 
to. be given to the members, 

The appointment of a committee was then proceeded with, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were duly elected :— 


Messrs. E.8.Cathels . . . . . . Shrewsbury. 
Joseph Wood . . . . . « Bury. 
W. Essen ..... : Chelteriham. 
E.Goddard  . + + « « Ipswich. 
A.C. Fraser . ee Loughborough. 
J.T. Hall. . . - « L&N.W. Railway. 
P. Simpson .. 


Pp o -o » « -Rughby. 
Mr. Leathers, of Burnley, and Mr. Dyer, of Telcoagen vent, were 
appointed auditors. 

After an acknowledgment to Mr. Atkinson for his kindness and ability in 
conducting the business of the sitting, the meeting adjourned. 

At four o’clock the members dined together at the Royal Hotel—Mr, 
ATKINSON presiding, supported by Mr. HawKs.eEy. 

After dinner, the usual loyal toasts were given, and heartily responded to. 

CHAIRMAN then proposed—* Success to the British. Association of Gas 
a coupling with it the name of Mr. Hawksley, the newly-elected 
ident. 

The toast was drunk with great cordiality. 

The Presipent said: I thank you most sincerely for associating my name 
with the success of this institution, in which I assure you I take’a very lively 
interest, 
benefits which it proposes will be very largely realized. Referring to those 
objects, I may perhaps say that there are some topics which it would be well 
that we should carefully avoid. I mention it because, in the first regulation 
which has been adopted to-day, it is stated that the association shall not only 
devote itself to the encouragement and advancement of all matters connected 
with gas engineering and manufacture, but also of finance. Now I feel that, 
though we cannot avoid dealing, to some considerable extent, with financial 
questions, as arising out of the subject of gas engineering and manufacture, 
there are certain aspects of that question, which, like rocks ahead, may prove 
our ruin if we enter upon them. There is one topic, for instance, which, in 
the town in which we are now assembied, would be particularly obnoxious if 
we should attempt to discuss it; and that is, the comparative advantages of 
municipal management and that of private enterprise, in the conduct of gas- 
works. That is a subject, the discussion of which I think it would be well for 
you to avoid. There is also another topic, relating to finance, which I should 
warn you against entering upon; and that is, as to the management of dif- 
ferent gas companies with regard to particular details of outlay as they appear 
in their accounts under special heads of expenditure. Some companies esti- 
mate their depreciation in one way and some in another, and they vary as 
to their mode of dealing with the questions of extensions and management, 
as well as in several other things upon and about which there are the great- 
est possible differences of opinion. Now, I most decidedly think that it would 
be exceedingly desirable in an association like this, which is essentially a 
practical one, that you should conscientiously avoid those topics. Iam quite 
sure their discussion will be very distasteful to many of the directors and 
committees by which the undertakings we are all connected with are go- 
" verned, Iam also certain that, if we discuss finance to any great extent, 
we shall only lay ourselves open to the attacks of those gentlemen who, 
principally in London, but also in the provinces, are banded together to make 
use of everything they can obtain to aid them with respect to rating questions. 
Now, while it may be well, when discussing questions of finance, now and 
then to have reference to, and seek to acquire, some general understanding 
as to the principles upon which gas-works should be rated—not for the pur- 


pose of guiding those whom in effect we cannot guide, but for the sake of our | - 
fo | light, and certainly a failure. He could not help alluding to a remark made | 


own information—it will be also well to avoid giving facilities of attack to 
those persons who always take obstinate and perverse, and I was going to 
say ill-conditioned, views on the subject, and who, as well as those by whom 
they are employed, are ever busily engaged in seeking to rate profits in- 
stead of that which the Act of Parliament prescribes as the rateable subject 
—the hereditaments of the establishment. I think, therefore, asI said, it is 
very desirable, when these questions come before you that you should not lay 
ourselves open to remark by attempting to go more into them than is abso- 

utely necessary to convey information one to another—and that, as I under- 
stand it, is the object of the association. As far as possible, we are to avoid 
entering upon controversial matters, and the discussion of all topics which, 
without our intending it, may tend by the misrepresentations or misappre- 
hensions of others to bring the companies with which we are connected or 
the association itself into disrepute with the public. I am not one of those 
individuals who would hunt after popularity; indeed, I have all my life 
perhaps rather inclined to the opposite course; but it is one thing to do that 
which is prudent, and straightforward, and plain, and another to run into 
the jaws of the lion. I believe if we attend to the principles upon which 
we profess to have started, and are careful to avoid the dangers I have indi- 
cated, our association will gain strength year by year, and be of the greatest 
possible benefit to us all. 

Mr. GopDARD proposed ‘the health of Mr. Atkinson, who had kindly pre- 
sided over the proceedings of the day hitherto. 

The toast was cordially responded to, and Mr. ATKINSON returned thanks. 

The sittings in the Mechanics Hall were then resumed—Mr. HawKSLEY 
occupying the chair. 

e IDENT said, as there were several papers to be read and discussed, 
he would not occupy the time with any preliminary observations, as he might 
probably be expected to do. Had opportunity served, he should have been 
pleased to point out what, in his opinion, would be profitable and useful sub- 
jects for discussion at future meetings, and to which the attention of the 
members might be directed during the coming year. He would, however, 
reserve any observations he might have been disposed to make to a more 
convenient period. 

The Secretary then, in the absence of the author, read a paper prepared 


I trust that we shall see it flourish and increase, and that the | 





| by Deputy Burnell, that the gas-lamps in the City were to be admired by | 





by Mr, Hislop, of the gas-works, Ayr, upon his “ Method of Settings of Clay | 
Retorts'and Ovens of Clay and Iron.” 

After some discussion upon the merits of the plan, a vote of thanks to Mr, 
—- for his contribution to the information of the members was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. Gopparp, of the Ipswich Gas-Works, read a paper ‘On the Applica- 
tion of Gas as a Motive Power,” which also led to a discussion and numerous | 
inquiries respecting the peculiarities of Lenoir’s gas-power engine. At the 
close a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Goddard. 

Mr. ADAMSON exhibited drawings of a new valve invented by him, to be 
used in steam-engines for working exhausters, and also a street governor. 
The drawings were carefully examined, and many inquiries made and | 
answered respecting them. 

The thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Adamson. 

Dr. LetTuEsy then delivered an able lecture “On the Present State of the | 
Chemistry of Gas Lighting,” an abstract of which, as well as of the papers | 
read, and the discussions thereon, will appear in our next number. 

The cordial thanks of the meeting were given to Dr. Letheby, and the 
proceedings of the association were brought to a close about eleven o'clock. 

It was stated by the secretary, in the course of ‘the proceedings, that 86 
members were already enrolled. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
City Court or Sewers, GuitpHALL, Tuespay, May 3. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy De Jersey in | 
the chair—a deputation from the Aldgate Ward Ratepayers Association | 
attended, and presented the following memorial :— 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 

The memorial 6f the members of the Aldgate Ward Ratepayers Association 
sheweth—That your memorialists have to complain of the very inferior quality of 
the gas now being supplied to the consumers residing in the City of London, and 
also to the public lamps in the streets of the City. Itis very deficient in illumina- 
ting power, and charged at a price your memorialists believe to be much beyond 
that which the cost of production would necessitate. 

Your memorialists beg to remind your honourable court that, in November, 1861, 
a memorial was brought up from Aldgate Ward, in which it was stated that the 
power given to the gas companies by the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, to substitute can- 
nel gas at 7s. 6d. per 1000 feet, must prove seriously oppressive and detrimental to the 
consumers, and also that the amalgamation of the companies to raise the price of 
gas was not justifiable or called for from any reason put forward by the promoters 
of the said bill, or the Great Central Gas Consumers Company, to whom, from the 
cause for the company’s foundation, and the promises held out to the citizens, they 
had looked for a reduction in the price; and it prayed your honourable commission i| 
to consider the whole question of supply to the City, and the propriety of applying | 
to Parli t for an led Act, or for the exemption of the City of London from | | 
its operation, or for the adoption of any other means from the Act they might think | 
fit to remedy the evil. | 

Your memorialists consider this question has not assumed any more favourable | 
aspect since the presentation of that memorial, but, on the contrary, the causes of | 
complaint have increased. The consumers have still to pay the high price of 4s. 6d. | | 
per 1000 cubic feet, and do not get better, but a considerably worse gas. They 
would respectfully suggest two ways which they think would be the most effectual 
remedy for the evil complained of. 

They beg to propose that your honourable court should purchase the mains of one | | 
of the present companies—the Great Central Gas Consumers Company having the 
greatest extent would be the best for this purpose. 

Ist. That the commission should manufacture gas to supply the ratepayers, as | 
many other cities and towns do at considerable profit. | 

2nd. Or that the commission having the mains the gas should be tendered for 
annually by public tender, so that the best and cheapest supply could be obtained, | 
whether from private or public companies. ere 

Your memorialists believe that if either of their propositions are adopted it will | 
most effectually put a stop to the evils and inconveniences now existing under the | 
present arrangement, and therefore beg your honourable commission to take the | 
matter into your earliest consideration, and your memorialists will ever pray. \| 

(Signed) Tuomas F. Satter, Chairman. | | 

Mr. Dresser RocErs, one of the deputation, said he thought it must be | | 
admitted on all hands that the present supply of gas in the City, both as || 
regarded the quality and quantity, was not such as it onght to be; and he || 
thought the ratepayers had a right to complain, and urge the Commissioners | | 
of Sewers, as the local body, to step forward and give them their assistance. | | 
The gas companies had obtained Acts of Parliament which gave them large | 
powers, and placed in their hands a monopoly which enabled them to 
realize enormous profits—much larger, indeed, than was ever contemplated. 
At one time no use was made of the refuse of the gas-works; but now, | 
certainly, the whole cost of the coals was provided for by its being used. 
With reference to the carburetting process, the deputation quite believed | 
that the commission adopted it to assist the citizens in obtaining cheaper 
and better gas. There was no doubt that was their desire, but the placing | 
of the “tin pots” underneath the lights was the means of obstructing the | | 

















foreigners. Assuredly he was at loss to'find a foreigner an admirer of them. 

Deputy Exiiorr asked what, in the opinion of the memorialists, would 
be a fair remuneration to the gas companies. J. 

Mr. Dresser Rogers said he did not complain that a 10. per cent divi- 
dend should be allowed to the shareholders, but in some companies as much 
as 16 per cent. dividend was obtained. He did not think it was right the | 
companies should possess the power of paying back dividends, or of increas- || 
ing the plant and stock, as they were in the habit of doing. Gas, like water, || 
must be considered as one of the necessaries of life, and the ratepayers 
ought, he thought, to have the benefit of all profits over 10 per cent. | 
~ Deputy Luoyp moved that the memorial be referred to the General Pur- | 
poses Committee to examine and report. He deemed the question to be one | 
of the greatest importance, and he was glad to find the citizens alive to 
their interests. He observed that the subject of lighting and cleansing the 
City had been recently brought before the Court of Common Council, and 
he expressed a hope that the inquiry would lead to some beneficial result. 

Deputy BurNELL seconded the motion. 

Deputy FARRAR said it ought to be stated that the court had no power 
to deal with the gas in the way it was dealt with in other large towns; and 
he thought the deputation ought not to go away with the impression that 
they could acquire such power without an Act of Parliament. Before they 
went to Parliament with such a view, the subject should receive their most — 
careful consideration. They learned from their officer the two very impor- | 
tant particulars—that the quality and quantity of the gas supplied by the 
companies were in accordance with the provisions of the Act of Parliament, 
and, therefore, great care must be exercised in any future proceedings. 

Mr. SAMUEL GREEN alluded to the weekly reports of Dr. Letheby, from | 
which it appeared that the illuminating power of the gas was generally in| 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of Parliament, and he said he 
should like to be informed whether the testings as to the quality of the gas | 
were taken at any other place than the resi f the 1 officer. | | 
He felt that if the gas supplied to the public amps were tested it would be | 
found that it was not of the power Parliament sanctioned. He complained | 
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of the large amount of sulphur found in the gas supplied to the City, which 
sometimes, as reported by the medical officer, reached as much as 23, 24, 
and 25 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas. The Act of Parliament sanctioned 
only 20 grains, and he thought some stringent measures should be taken to 
compel the companies to conform to the requirements of the Act; and until 
such steps were taken, he felt that they would never do so. Within the last 
few days he had been informed that in Liverpool the extreme amount of 
sulphur in the gas was 17 grains in 100 cubic feet; and if such a state of 
things could be brought about in Liverpool, what was to prevent a similar 
result in the City of London? It was a most important thing that they 
should be supplied with pure gas, and if the present state of things were 
allowed to be continued it seemed to him that they would be encouraging 
the gas companies in supplying gas containing an excessive quantity of 
sulphur. He thought that stringent measures should be taken to compel 
the companies to conform to the Act of Parliament; and until such steps 
were taken, he was satisfied the companies would not give them a proper 
supply. He would like to ask Dr. Letheby whether it had not been stated 
in the committee of the House of Lords that sulphur could be entirely 
taken out of gas by a chemical process. 

Dr. Leruesy said it was true that such a statement had been made. The 
| process referred to was the patent of the Rev. Mr. Bowditch, of Wake- 
|field; but it was said to have only the power of abstracting bisulphide of 
| carbon, and it therefore left untouched the sulphur which existed in the 
| gas in other forms. The committee of the House of Lords, having heard 
the Rev. Mr. Bowditch on the subject, were so satisfied that the question of 
the proportion of sulphur in the gas was too important to be left undeter- 
mined, that they decided to limit the proportion in the Birmingham gas to 
20 grains, provided that it was tested by his (Dr. Letheby’s) process. They 
had referred it to him to frame a clause to that effect, and that clause now 
formed part of the Birmingham Bill. With reference to the question put by 
Mr. Green as to the testing of the gas in the City, Dr. Letheby said that the 
Act of Parliament specified that the gus should be tested at a place to be 
agreed upon between the gas companies and the local authorities. He had 
no alternative but to test it at that place, because, if any further proceed- 
ings were taken before the justices, no evidence as to the testing of the gas 
could be received unless the results were produced at the appointed place. 
As a check upon the observations at the testing-place, however, he observed 
that he made experiments almost every night at other places. 

Deputy Exuiorr inquired of Dr. Letheby whether he had observed any 
essential difference between the lighting of the lamps within the City and 
those without. 

Dr. LernEsy said that he had made many observations for the local 
authorities outside the City of London with reference to the lighting of the 
street-lamps, and his opinion was that the lighting generally throughout the 
metropolis was pretty nearly the same. The defective lighting in the City 
arose more from the oldness of the fittings than the bad quality of the 
gas; and he believed that the work of lighting the public lamps would not 
be satisfactorily performed until the commission had the matter entirely 
in their own hands. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 

Dr. Lernesy reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied 
during the week by the three City gas companies had been above the 
requirements of the Act, and the quantity of sulphur had been in excess of 
the quantity sanctioned by the Act. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

The usual Meeting of ‘the Metropolitan Board of Works was held on 
Friday, April 29, at the Office, Spring Gardens—Mr. J. Tuwatres in the 
chair. 

INSPECTORS UNDER THE SALE OF GAS ACTS. 

Mr. BRooKER rose to move} the jresolution of which he had given notice 
—“ That the Main Drainage Committee be requested to report forthwith, 
on the reference to them of the 13th of November last, with relation to the 
arrang' its ry to be made with regard to the redistribution of 
| the districts of the metropolis under the Sale of Gas Acts.’”’ In support 
| of this motion he said some months back the Main Drainage Committee 
brought up a report in which they stated that they found that the number 
| of meters sent in for testing had been considerably less than the informa- 
| tion obtained by the board, as to the requirements of the several gas com- 
| 








panies and meter manufacturers had led them to expect. The board 
| Originally appointed three inspectors and the requisite assistants, but in 
| consequence of representations as to the urgency of providing an increased 
| staff for testing the large number of meters which, it was stated, would be 
| sent in, the metropolis was divided into four districts, and a fourth in- 
| Spector and additional assistants were appointed. It appeared tothe com- 
| mittee, from the information laid before them, that the three district offices 
already established, in addition to that established by the City authorities, 
were amply sufficient to meet the requirements of the metropolis, and that 
it was necessary, in the interests of the public, to entertain without delay 
the question of reducing the number of their inspectors. They had already 
made the requisite reduction in the number of supernumerary assistants, 
and had ascertained that the eastern and central districts could be conve- 
niently placed in charge of one inspector, so that an arrangement might be 
made for dispensing with the services of one inspector; and after giving the 
question the best consideration in their power, they decided torecommend for 
that purpose, Mr. G. Dethridge, at present in charge of the southern district. 
On that report being brought up, it was referred back to the committee 
for further consideration and report. Such being the case, he expected that 
the report would have been brought up the next week, as they had stated 
that the services of one person were not required. A person ought not to 
be retained at a salary of £200 a year who was not wanted, and all the 
Officers of their establishment ought to do something for the value of their 
money. When it was acknowledged by the committee that there was no 
He mpeg whatever for one of these gentlemen, he thought he had a 
right to ask that the second report of the committee should be at once 
brought up, so'that the board might be in full possession of all the facts 
of the case. 

Mr. SavaGeE seconded the motion. Six ‘months, had elapsed since the 
discussion on this question had taken place, when it was admitted on all 
hands that there ought to be a reduction in the number of gas inspectors, 
and he thought they ought at once to have dealt with the matter. If it 
was not convenient for the committee to say which of the four should be 
discharged, the board ought to decide for themselves. This subject had 
remained over far too long. 

Mr. Cotiinson said that no one knew better than Mr. Brooker the reason 
of the delay in the committee bringing up their report. The committee 
thought they had a reasonable prospect of soon being able to give employ- 
ment to all of these persons, and thus render the discharge of one of them 
unnecessary. Each o! these persons had been elected in pursuance of a 











public advertisement, had submitted to a public competition, and had given 
up their other employment for the purpose of taking a situation under the 
board, thinking it would bea permanent appointment. He (Mr. Collinson) 
contended that every officer who was appointed in that way had a right 
to consider that he would remain in the employment of the board so long 
as he did his duty and acted in a proper manner. It seemed, however, by 
a difficulty in the law that bad occurred, there were not so many meters 
sent in to be'tested as was anticipated, and it was recomnrended that they 
should have one inspector less on that account. This having arisen, it 
seemed to him that before they turned one of these men out on the world, 
who had given up his business under the belief that he had obtained a per- 
manent situation, they should first see whether in an establishment like 
theirs some other employment for him could not be found. These-were all 
men of good character, and were suitable for other offices under the board, 
and if they did not want:one of them as a gas inspector, they ought to see 
whether they could not find some other employment for him, instead of 
turning him out upon the world without compensation. At the present 
time some of their departments wanted assistance. It was wanted in the 
superintending architect's department, but before they could have it, they 
might have to wait two months fora report. In the clerk's department 
they were overburdened with work and wanted assistance; and he would 
ask, would it not be more reasonable, when a person is not wanted as a 
gas inspector, that he should be put into the clerk’s office instead of sendin 

him away, and compelling himto find new means of employment? ‘He di 

not think the board ought to act in that way, and he did not think that it} 
would do so, and for that reason he should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Leae remarked that, if there were some departments in the office } 
that required assistance, the committee ought to report |to'the board to 
that effect, but should not keep a person in their employ who was really 
not wanted. 

Mr. H. L. TAyor said some of the members of the board were not pre- 
sent when this question was before brought under discussion, and there 
were one or two matters in reference to it that had not come out, and one 
of them was, whether or not these persons were appointed during the plea- 
sure of the board. If it -was-not so,:the sooner they adopted that principle 
the better; for he held that it was improper to retain an officer who was so 
elected if they had nothing for him todo. During the last-twelve months} 
it had been found that there was nothing for one of their inspectors to do, 
and the committee possessed much of the feeling of sympathy of Mr. 
Collinson, being unwilling to discharge any one who had expected to be 
retained a long time in their service. The board, on the 13th of November, 
determined that the number of inspectors should be reduced from four to 
three, and then the question was raised, which of these gentlemen’s services 
should be dispensed with. There was a desire on the part of some mem- 
bers of the board to retain the last persan who was elected, Mr. Ward, 
who was considered to be a man of very superior ability, and that it would 
be very hard to part with his services. It was recommended by them that 
Mr. Dethridge was to be removed, although he was one of the first elected, 
and on an objection being taken to this, it was referred back to the com- 
mittee to find some suitable office for Mr. Ward if possible, and if such was 
available that it should be done. The thing had been allowed to sleep ever 
since until it had that day been revived by Mr. Brooker, and they ought to 
be very much obliged to him for having done so. Mr. Brooker had called 
attention to the large number of clerks of works on their establishment, 
and they were obliged to him for that also. If the board did not support 
the reference to the committee, and were unable to find a place for either 
Mr. Ward or Mr. Dethridge, let them get rid of them, and not put them 
into a position they were not suited for, as they could not make a gas in- 
spector a clerk or an architect, and they might not be fit for either ; were 
they to do that he said it would ‘be doing nothing but throwing money 
away. Let Mr. Ward go, and not wait for the fire brigade coming'to the 
board. He did not believe that it would come to them, but if it did, then 
there would be an opportunity for either of these persons to offer them- 
selves as candidates; andif they did.so, there would bea strong feeling 
in — of the appointment of any one whose services were not now | | 
required. 

Mr. Newron said the committee had delayed making their:report, to 
give opportunities to:the board to place one of these gentlemen in some 
other position. That was the decision to which the committee had come 
a fortnight ago, when a good number of the members were ee. It 
was stated then that in two or three weeks there was a probability of find- 
ing employment for one or other of these geutlemen, and it was then agreed 
to defer reporting for three months, and it was fully believed that in that 
period an opportunity would occur for placing one of these gentlemen in 
another position. They bad to take care to do no injustice by discharging 
any one of those gentlemen inconsistently with the terms under which he 
was employed. The board having some experience of ‘three inspectors, 
appointed a fourth, and therefore some blame rested with the board for 
appointing four inspectors when only three were necessary. 

The Cuarrman said there was a great pressure on the board at the time 
by the meter-makers, and they wanted to have three extra inspectors, but 
the board only appointed one. 

Mr. Newron said that when gentlemen got an appointment of £200 a 
year under a public board like this, they looked upon it as permanent 
employment. Now, if they lightly, and without the fullest consideration, 
discharged these men, public confidence would be lost in the board, and no 
longer would they find men ready to give up their employment and become 
candidates for appointments, under tbe presumption that they would be 
permanent. If Mr. Brooker only wanted the resolution of the committee, 
there would be no difficulty about it, but if he wanted the committee to 
come to a different resolution than that at which they had arrived, he did 
not see how they could do so. They had arrived ata distinct resolution,|, 
and if this motion was adopted the only resolution the committee could 
send up was the one that they had come to. 0M 

Mr. Rocue said the committee had set themselves up in opposition to 
the board. The only question was whether Mr. Ward or Mr. Dethridge 
should go, for there was an unanimous feeling in the board, that one was 
not wanted, and the board should insist that the report be brought up at 
once. If the committee could not give effect to the resolution of the board 
they ought to say so, but not set the order of the board at defiance. 

Mr. CRELLIN understood the reference to the committee was, which of 
these gentlemen was to be discharged. . 

Mr. Rocue said the resolution was, that the whole question be referred 
back to the committee for further consideration and report. : 

Mr. Crewuin said, asto the hardship of one of these gentlemen being 
discharged, every one who was engaged might come before the board and 
make an application that their services should not be dispensed with. H 

Mr. Freeman said the committee had no feeling at all in the matter, and}, 
their only desire was to do that which was right. The reference to thelj 
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committee was for them to see if a dismissal of either of them could be 
avoided. The committee acted in that spirit, and waited to see if, by the 
bill that was then in progress through Parliament for the establishment of 
a fire brigade, that dismissal could be avoided; and if that bill did not 
pass, whether employment for one of these gentlemen could be found in 
the clerk’s office. A man might be a gas inspector, but that was no reason 
why he should not be a man of general intelligence. When the board had 
made a blunder in appointing four inspectors when only three were re- 
quired, they ought not to visit it on the heads of the inspectors whom they 
had themselves appointed, and who had a right to consider their employ- 
ment was permanent during ns conduct. 

_Mr. Brookes, in reply, said he had only brought this matter forward as 
his duty; and having mentioned the matter to Mr. Cresy, he told him that 
one of these gentlemen was equally efficient as the other. He did not see 
the propriety of waiting to see if they could find other employment for 
one of these inspectors, for they might go on year after year, and he only 
asked to have the report brought up. 

The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

SALE OF GAS ACT. 

The following return was laid before the board :— 

RETURN, showing the Number of Gas-Meters Tested by each Inspector, with 
the Amount of Fees received for the same, for the Quarter ending 

March 26, 1864. 









































Number of Meters. Fees Received. 
¢ oe < J | 

Weeks s . o& Sai . 3 

: o>! eB] sis = $5 z= 

ending ei ¢ials a. aE 36 

</4/2/F a] wks] 22 | $2) 3 
sist sts |e pase | = 25 
a|a|2/8)/e8)uo>| & | be | & 
1864. £ s. d. £s.d.| £s.d.| & s.d. 
Jan. 2°. .| 114] 109 66 | 289] 1116] 4 66] 1136! 7116 
9 : :| 300] 117 75|492]1 3 70] 2166|11 16|17 50 
16; | 180] 114 9/3831 3 76] 5180] 6 30/115 86 
23 127 | 306 103 | 536] 3 20] 9136| 4140/17 96 
30 : :| 233] 307] °.: |} 141 | 681) 2180] 7120] 8 50/| 18150 
Feb. 6 . .| 270| 202]... | 113/585) 6146| 7 36111170) 25150 
13: ‘| 210} 132| 3: | 263 | 605} 5 60| 5 40] 6 90) 16190 
20 . .| 198 | 124| 120| 120| 562 7 60! 4 30! 6 10{a7 10 0 
27 > [| 6| 69] 120! 120/315] 9140! 2 86| 0 56/12 80 
Mar. 5 | || 243| 201 | 100| 100 | 644] 8196) 7 40| 9 86/| 25120 
12 : || 203] 12} 60] 60/435] 4 00] 3 36] 4160| 11196 
19 : :) 270] 99/120] 116 | 605] 9 70! 5 60|10 10| 2% 140 
26: .| 253] 9¢| 10] 144] 501] 6 26| 1170] 5106/13 100 
| | 

—_— S sy \2607 {1986 | 530 |1510 j6e33 | 71 15 6 | 66 16.0 | 86 56 224 17 0 





* After Feb. 13 the testing was performed at St. Ann Street, Westminster. 
(Signed) E. Cresy. 





ON THE UTILIZATION OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE DISTILLATION 
OF COAL. 


At the Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers held on Tuesday, 
May 10—J. R. M’Cuean, Esq., President, in the chair—a paper was read 
“On the Means of Utilizing the Products of the Distillation of Coal, so as to 
Reduce the Price of Coke; with Descriptions of the Ovens, and of the Best 
Processes in use in Great Britain and on the Continent, in the Manufacture 
of Coke,” by M. Pernolet, of Paris. 
The author believed that this question had been practically solved, by 
the employment of existing ovens, to which certain inexpensive additions 
were made, and which, while still giving to the coke all the solidity, density 
and lustre that distinguished good coke made in the ordinary way, enabled 
every product of the distillation of coal to be turned to account. This was 
effected, mainly, by keeping the coal from all contact with the air during 
its distillation, by performing that process very slowly, and by collecting 
and making use of the volatile products. The whole arrangement had 
been sanctioned by many years experience, both in Belgium and France, 
where it was actively and profitably pursued at 10 different establishments, 
with more than 400 ovens, of the largest dimensions, capable of receiving 
from 5 to 7 tons of coal at each charge. 
In converting an old oven into one of the improved form, the floor was 
taken up and raised about a foot, so as to allow of its being heated from 
below, by means of a fire-grate and flues. A new opening was made in the 
roof, in which was fixed a pipe, intended to receive the volatile products, 
and to conduct them to their destination. The ordinary door and the other 
opening at the top were so arranged that they could be kept hermetically 
closed. A chimney was also added to the masonry of the old ovens, and 
this was an essential part of the system, as it secured the circulation of the 
roducts of distillation. It had been ascertained that this chimney should 
50 feet high, and not less than 3} feet square, inside dimensions, for a 
group of 16 contiguous ovens; and that the sectional area of the main flue, 
connecting the different ovens with the chimney, should be three-fourths 
that of the chimney. In order to try whether the distillation was finished 
in any One oven, a valve was closed in the outlet-pipe; when, if the charring 
was incomplete, the gas still given off would cause cracks in the loam, with 
which the Joints of the door were closely luted, and thus the necessity for 
continuing the process was demonstrated. The valve was then simply re- 
opened, so as to allow the gas again to pass off by the pipe. If, on the other 
hand, when the valve was closed, no escaped at the joints, the charring 
was known to be finished, and the coke was fit to be drawn. During this 
operation the valve was closed, to prevent the mixture of the external air 
with the gases circulating in the outlet-pipe, and the cast-iron cover of the 
es at the top was kept shut, to avoid the risk of igniting the coke by 
the draught of air which would be created if it was open. The oven was 
arranged for charging from the top, by means of waggons running upon 
rails, and in this way 5 tons of coal could be introduced in 15 or 20 minutes, 
a rapidity which was most desirable for preserving the heat of the oven. 
When the charge was being withdrawn and replaced, the gas from the 
other ovens was allowed to pass continually into the fireplace, so that the 
floor was kept hot, and the gas accordingly began to show itself, above the 
opening at the top, only a few minutes after the closing of the door. This 
opening was then hermetically sealed, and the valve in the outlet-pipe 
being raised, the communication was re-established between the interior 
of the oven and the great common flue. The products of the distillation 
were drawn off by the draught of the chimney, together with the conden- 
sation of the liquid, and the cooling of the gaseous products. After circu- 








| indications of the presence of ammonia at every examination. The maxi- | 





lating in the great general flue, the products penetrated into the condens- 
ing apparatus, where they deposited most of the tar and ammoniacal liquor, 
and returned to the ovens by the small general flue, whence the gas, purified 
and dried, passed to each fire. 

The time occupied in charring varied with the nature of the coal, and 
the density desired for the coke, and with the arrangement of the oven. 
At St. Etienne it took upwards of 72 hours, with rich coals, while at Tor- 
teron the time occupied was only 24 hours, with the rather poor but flaring 
coals of Commentry. j 

As to the cost, it was stated that the expense of altering each oven at’ 
St. Etienne was about £20, and that as the value of the additional yield 
from each oven ought to be about £60 per annum, this outlay should be | 
repaid by four months work. | 

tt was asserted that the supplementary products due to these arrange- | 
ments, were, a larger yield of coke, and all the tar, the ammoniacal liquors, 
and the gas, which would be obtained from the same coals, if distilled in ‘| 
the retorts of a gas manufactory. Thus in the great coke-works at St. || 
Etienne, the yield had been advanced from 58°8 to 69°3 per cent., and in the | | 
‘ Fonderies et Forges d’Alais’ from 54°6 to 69°5 per cent. Generally speak- || 
ing, with rich, or partially rich coals, the increase in the yield of coke was 
from 10 to15 per cent. As to the tar, the proportion collected depended on | 
the nature of the coal, and on the care taken, both in the distillation of || 
the coal, and in the condensation of its volatile products. It had averaged ‘| 
2°53 per cent. at the Forges d’Alais, 3 per cent. at Elonges, 3°25 per cent. at | | 
St. Etienne, and had reached as high as 5 per cent. from the ovens of the | 
Paris Gaslight Company, where only very bituminous coals were em- | 
ployed ; but it was thought that there might be reckoned 3 per cent. of tar 
from the bulk of the coal distilled. The proportion of ammoniacal liquors 
depended also on the quantity of moisture contained in the coal ; but it, 
might be stated at a weight of not less than I0 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, 
a sometimes it wasas much as 13lbs. per ton of coal distilled. At the 
ovens of the Paris Gaslight Company, from 10,000 to 11,500 cubic feet of || 
purified gas were generally obtained from a ton of coal, which yielded from | 
69 to 70 per cent. of coke, fit for delivery to the railway companies. 














Dr. J. NorrucoTe Vinen’s REPorT oN THE ILLUMINATING PowER| 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SURREY CoNsUMERS Com-| 
PANY :— | 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. | 
Maypgt eo Owe si DB. - Bw. - Be | 


oo ce i ies 9 AO ss SE 5 Se | 
The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 5°50 per cent. ; carbonic acid 1°50 ' 
per cent. No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. There were strong | 
mum pressure was 23/10ths, the minimum 6/10ths. || 

Dr. Hituier’s ReEPorRT ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CoMPANY TO THE VESTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MonTH OF) 
Aprit, 1864 :— | 

Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according tothe Act. . 15°8 

Minimum light—sperm candles . ........ =... ‘127 

Average light—spermecandies. . . .-. . . «e+... 18°2 

Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper . Constantly present. 

Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper . . None } 
The illuminating power last month has been on all occasions above the | 
minimum prescribed by the Act of Parliament. There is always now too 
much ammonia in the gas ; no sulphuretted hydrogen has been detected. 

Licutine Gas By Etectriciry.—At the monthly stated meeting of 
the Franklin Institute, held February 18, 1864, Messrs. Cornelius and Baker | 
exhibited a very beautiful method of lighting gas by means of frictional , 
electricity, arranged for use with a bracket, two portable lighters, and a} 
table light, all being simple in arrangement and readily kept in order. 
These instruments are constructed upon the principle of the electrophorus. | 
The electric bracket is arranged with a brass cup in the form of a vase, | 
resting upon the bracket, with a connecting-piece of hard rubber. This 
cup is lined with iamb-skin covered with silk, and contains the hard rubber 
electric piece, which corresponds in form to the inside of the cup. A coiled 
covered wire connects the brass cup, with a wire attached, to the burner, 
and terminating just above the burner. In order to light the gas, the stop 
is turned, the hard rubber piece lifted partly from the cup, thus liberating | 
the spark and lighting the gas. ‘The portable lighter consists of the same | 
vase or cup, with the addition of a non-conducting handle. When the brass | | 
cup is lifted from the electric piece and held to the conducting-wire of the | 
burner, the gas is immediately lighted. Another portable instrument, called | 
Double Air-Tight Electrophorus, consists of two metallic tubes, each closed | 
at one end, and connected together at the other, with a non-conducting 
ring of hard rubber, the inside being lined with lamb-skin. A hard rubber 
rod is placed within them, the length of one of the tubes, and fitting them 
so as to move somewhat freely fromend to end. When the moveable piece 
inside is allowed to fall to one end, and the tube is raised to the connecting 
wire of the burner, this piece changes its place again, falling into the tube 
held by the hand, The spark leaves the upper end of the tube at the same 
time and lights the gas. The Table Light Burner consists of the same 
instrument arranged upon & pivot regularly attached to the pillar light. 

Tue Carpirr Gas Consumers Company, Limitep.—At the last sitting 
of the Cardiff County Court, a plaint was heard against a person named 
Meyrick, for calls due on ten shares in the company of which the defendant 
had been registered as the proprietor. Mr. Ingledew appeared for the com- 
pany, and Mr. Wilcocks for the defendant. Mr. Glass, who was appointed 
secretary of the company on the 2ist of November, 1862, produced the 
certificate of incorporation, and the certified list of the shareholders, and 
deposed that there was a call of 2s. 6d. per share (a first call, on £1 shares) 
in January, 1863.—Mr. Wilcocks, after cross-examination of the witness, 
thought he might as well inform his Honour that, however the case might 
be decided, he should apply for an adjournment ; not only his client, but 
20 or 30 others intended to apply that this company be wound up,—as it 
had not ended in gas, but wind !—His Honour: Then you had better re- 
serve your examination. This is primd facie evidence of defendant being 
a shareholder,—Mr. Wilcocks: Then I object that it is so.—His Honour : 
Itis primd facie, but not conclusive evidence.—Witness continued: The 
notices were given to Mr. Flintoff.—Mr. Wilcocks: Where is Mr. Flintoff ? 
He is not here.—His Honour: You must produce Mr. Flintoff: the case is 
adjourned, and they have a right to ask for their expenses of to-day.—Mr. 
Wilcocks: Of course they must pay my client and his witnesses. It all 
comes round as I asked for it Cardiff and Merthyr Guardian . 

Tue Pusiic Licutine oF Reapinc.—It is rather a remarkable fact 
that, whilst every one in the borough is complaining, and has been com- 
plaining for a length of time, of the wretched manner in which the town 
is lighted, or rather is not lighted, the inhabitants of Reading have just 
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been represented to a committee of the House of Commons as being ex- | the Houses of Lords or Commons can be brought to sympathize with poor 
tremely fortunate in having an excellent supply of gas. This is going from Mr. Hughes and his pet scheme. We mentioned a few weeks ago thata 
home to learn news with a vengeance. One gentleman told the committee | committee of the House of Lords rejected the average meter indication 
that “in Reading they preferred to have a good light’ before eleven o'clock, | scheme. In the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Bill the committe de- 
and are satisfied to have a small one afterwards.” Perhaps we ought to be clined to pass a clause rendering it compulsory to resort to the average 
satisfied with a small light before eleven o'clock, for assuredly that which | meter indication system. What, however, we are most interested in is 
we do get is very small indeed. The witnesses who have gained such a with regard to the gas question in Reading; and we find, from the evidence 
very favourable opinion of the lighting of the town of Reading are old | of Mr. Rogers, “though we are burning much less gas than ever we did 
friend, Mr. Samuel Hughes, and our still older,friend, Mr. Thomas Rogers. formerly, we are getting « better light by far, which is owing to the pecu- 
They are in raptures with the average meter indication system. That sys- liar construction of the burners.” On the other side a very much less 
tem has, we are glad to learn, worked admirably in Reading. It isa pity , pleasing story is told in the JournaL or Gas Ligutine.—Berkshire 
however that neither the inhabitants of this borough nor the committees of | Chronicle. 
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CASTINGS.—Per Ton, | COALS.—Per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. Newcastle.—Unscreened. Scotch Cannel. 
es 7 Z . 7 a Pr ——— | Whitwell Primrose. ..........eseee0 6s. 9a. Boghead (at Leith)......- 45s. Od, 
1g in. | 2 in, | 24 in. | 3im_ | din. | Sin. | Gin. | Tin. | 8 in. | 9 in. | 10 in, | 12 in. | Medomsley, Eighton ,and Burn- eel oben seeee - 23 0 
ié_ | 21 | 28 | 33 | 51 | J | 89 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 208)». | a ope oa ecece : cocccece ereceees =a Capeldrae, Ist quality ° - . 
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NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 
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Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 
References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 
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NEARLY NEW GASHOLDER FOR SALE, 
60 FEET DIAMETER and 16 FEET DEEP. 





C. anp W. WALKER 


Are about taking down a nearly new Gasholder of the above size to make room for a larger Telescope Gasholder of Five times 
its capacity, which they are making for Erection on the same Works. The Gasholder has a Guide Framing of Six substantial 
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NEW HOLDER. 
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MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 
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NATURAL 
HYDRATED OXIDE of IRON 
constantly on Sale. Apply to 
MARTYN DENNIS AND CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 


XIDE OF I280 N. 


We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, 


HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (B06 OCHRE), 
Same quality as supplied by us to several of the most 
extencive Gas Companies, and which has given entire 
satisfaction. 


FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, 
BELFAST. 
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ANHYDROUS OXIDE OF IRON, 
FOR PURIFYING COAL GAS. 


This Oxide possesses advantages over every othe 
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B LPHURETTED HYDROGEN, but also decom- 
poses the NAPHTHALINE and AMMONIA, thereby 
giving an increased yield of Gas. 
Lonpon OFFicgs, 17, LauRENcE PouNTNEY LANE. 


PATENT ECONOMIZING GAS- 

BURNERS. Insure a steady flame, without 
noise or waste of at pressures from six-tenths to 
twenty-tenths. The {ituminating power is equal to 
3 best sperm wax-lights to every foot of gas consumed, 
Price 1s. 9d. per dozen. 
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Bankside, Southwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perkins, 78, Lombard 
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rice—A single copy, 9d.; five copies, 2s. 6d.; twelve 
copies, 5s.; all free by post. 


192nd thousand. 

ADVANTAGES OF GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
Price—1000 copies, £5; 500 copies, £2. 153.; any 
smaller number at 12s. per 100. 
38th thousand. 

GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES : 

Ir UsEs, CONVENIENCES, AND ECONOMY. 
Price—1000 copies, £3. 3s.; 500 copies, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number at 7s. 6d. per 100. 

These little Books have been very extensively circu 
lated by Gas Companies; and, in proof that they are 
doing good service, the demand for them continues. 


When 1000 copies of either of the above-mentioned 
Books are ordered, the title, address, and scale of prices 
of the Company, and any other notification connected 
with the business, will be printed on the covers WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Printed for, and published by, the Author, 
. ON, . 
BLACK ROCK, BRIGHTON. 
GAs LEGISLATION, 1864, 


BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS COMPANY. 
Will be ready in a few days, 
Price ls., by post 1s. 1d., or £4 per 100 copies, 
A FULL REPORT 
of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords upon this Bill. 





NOTTINGHAM GAS COMPANY. 
Will be ready in afew days, 
Price ls., by post 1s. id., or £4 per 100 copies, 
A FULL REPORT 
of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons upon this Bill 
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Now ready, 
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of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords upon this Bill. 
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ARRIS and PEARSON, | 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 
NB A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 


Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 
D’s, 16X12, 1514, 2016, 1618. 


JOHN WEST, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 


Station, Experimental, and Trial Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, 
Governors, &c 


CONSUMERS METERS OF ALL SIZES, 


Station-Meters made to order up to the largest size. 
References permitted to numerous gas companies at 
home and abroad. 

Specifications and Tenders sent on application. 
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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


HE Advertiser, who has had Seven 
years experience as Meter Repairer, and Four as 
Inspector, is open to an Engagement as INSPECTOR 
a on a2 om 
‘or particnlars, address A. B., care of Mr, King, 1] 
Bolt Court, Fuge Street, B.C. — 


Q* SALE, at the Selby Gas-Works, 
one 5-in. STATION-METER. To be sold in 

consequence of being too small for the present require- 

ments of the Works. 

P Apply to Mr. Toomas BELL, Manager, Gas-Works, 
ELBY. 








T° be sold, the surplus stock of the 

Chertsey Gas Consumers Company, in the county 
of Surrey, consisting of— 

About 468 yards of Stout 6-in. Main, 

About 336 yards of Stout 5-in. Main. 

6 Syphons. 

3 Cast-Iron Purifiers, with Travellers complete. 

21 Lamp-Posts and Lamps. 

Station-Meter by Milne and Son, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 

10 5-ft. Valves and Governor. 

15-ft. Hydraulic Main. 

13 7-in. Valves and Connexions. 

14 H-Pipes. 

10 Ascension-Pipes. 

14 5-in. Bends. 

9 T-Pieces. 

Framework, Chains, and Balance-Weights of a 30 ft. 
in diameter Gasholder. 

Cast-Iron Scrubber, 7 ft. by 5 ft. 

Several! Dry and Wet Meters, and Sundries. 

Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, Chertsey, 
SURREY. 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLocK IRON WorRKs, 
21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &c. &c. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


FREDERICK RICHARDS, 
CONSULTING & GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, | 
WHITEHAVEN, CUMBERLAND, 
AND 
RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates made for New, 
or the Alteration of existing Gas- Works. 
Gas-Works leased, or Estimates given for the Ma- 








| nufacture of Gas per Contract for a term of years. 


* Manchester Office: 8, Cateaton Street. 





D. GRANT & CO., 
GAS=-METER MANUFACTURERS 
(Stamped according to the Sale of Gas Act). 
STATION-METERS ANY SIZE. 
PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, &c. 

Price List on application. 


| GAS-METER WORKS, CROSSCAUSWAY, 


EDINBURGH. 


NEWTON & BRADDOCK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
Ge. Fe. 
BATES STREET, GEORGE STREET, 
OLDHAM. 
List of Prices on application. 





IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 
FOR TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e., 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. C. HOLMES & CoO. 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION :— 


Pans, Specirications, and Prices of GAS APPARATUS; 
Pians, Srecirications, and Estimates of the requisite BUILDINGS for each size of Apparatus ; 
Prans of the IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSERS; 
Pans of the COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, so eminently adapted for Exportation. 


LONDON OFFICES—56, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 
*,* Please address letters to the Works at Huddersfield. 
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Potes upon Passing Lvents, 








WE said in our last that the existence of the Metropolitan 
Board depended on their activity in executing new works of 
public utility. The Board is in a very favourable position at 
the present moment as the apparent author of the Thames Em- 
bankment and the new, much-needed street to the Mansion 
House. Unfortunately, these two last improvements have al- 
most rendered useless the costly new street inSouthwark. In 
this position, the appetite growing on its food, the Board looks 
forward anxiously for new conquests. - But solid structural im- 
provements can no more be made without money in this age 
than bricks could be made without straw in the bondage days} 
of the Hebrews. We wish the Metropolitan Board, as a| 
Board, well, and therefore hear with regret that the taxpaying | 
powers of the metropolis have been exhausted. Such is the 
evidence of Mr. Tite, and he is an authority. Parliament has i 
provided funds for the embankments and the Mansion House, but | 
at the end of these undertakings the financiers of the Board cee | 
The 


want of gunpowder or shoes is not more unhappy. Hence 
arise bold experiments for raising a revenue, and hence, we fear, 
a disposition to drive hard bargains with those who are willing 
to do for the Board what the Board is not able to do for 
itself. 

One of the early ideas of the engineers of the Metropolitan | 
Board—borrowed from the Board of Health—was to construct 
the foundations of streets on a plan that had never been tried, 
most excellent to those who knew least of the subject. The 
idea was to construct a brick tunnel or subway in every street, 
and in this tunnel to lay on chairs or brackets all gas-pipes, 
water-pipes, and telegraph wires. Nothing could be more de-| 
lightful than the theory. At presenta street in a leading tho- | 
roughfare is repaired at a great cost and some interruption of | 
traffic. The weather being favourable, a perfect piece of 
pavement is produced. Some long or short time after- 
wards an accident to gas or water pipe, or some in- 
evitable alteration arising from new demands, occurs, and) 
the beautiful solid pavement is ripped up, the traffic of 
the streets is again interrupted, and the job of paving has to 
be done over again— perhaps under such rainy weather 
that it never sets again for that season. Instances could be 
found in which, under inevitable demands, gas excavators. 
have followed water excavators, and these been followed by a! 
series of telegraph wire buriers. ‘Well, this is an undoubted | 
evil, an injury to trade in many ways, an abominable nuisance, 
and a heavy indirect tax on the ratepayers. According to the 
theory of the subway scheme, there was to be no more spoiling | 
of municipal work by gas, water, or telegraph companies. | 
The pipes and wires of each were to be laid as comfortably 
along the floors of the subway as the hot-water-pipes of a 
greenhouse; the workmen were to descend stairs instead of; 
digging down trenches, and execute their repairs and altera- 
tions with the greatest comfort. On the foundation of this 
attractive theory, some ingenious financier in the Metropolitan 
Board imagined a scheme for making subways actually repro- 
ductive, and for thus finding funds by which any number of: 
new streets might be built (less the houses), and all the old. 
streets in their turn reconstructed at the expense of “the 
** companies.” This second theory was founded on the 
assumption that the companies would save the whole amount 
of rent in the non-necessity of breaking up and replacing 
paved streets. The financial part of the scheme did not bear 
much sifting. The Board calculated the cost of subways at 
£16,000 per mile ; engineers of experience, who had prepared 
plans for subways, at £25,000 per mile. But, accepting the 
minor estimate, money borrowed by the Board at £4. 10s. per 
cent., with £1. 10s. per cent. sinking-fund to repay it in thirty 
years—togéther 6 per cent., the rent proposed for payment by 
“ the companies ”’—the total would amount to £960 per mile! or 
about enough to reduce the profits of many companies to a loss. 
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No wonder, therefore, that the companies, independently of 
merits, made a stout fight against a plan for compelling them to 
rent what they did not want. But the sifting of a parliamentary 
committee produced a case for the public and against the 
subway much stronger than the taxing part of the business. 
As the inquiry proceeded it became doubtful whether sub- 
ways would afford the companies any material saving in their 
expenses for repairing and laying pipes, and, therefore, if the 
other part of the seheme remained intact and unassailable, it 
became a question of whether “‘the companies ” were to be 
taxed for the benefit of the public, or for the purpose of sup- 
plying a revenue to the Metropolitan Board. But as it turned 
out the assumption that a subway was a safe receptacle for 
gas-pipes melted away in the committee-room. All the expe- 
rience and the balance of engineering evidence was against 
any such innovation. The evidence of some of the witnesses 
in favour of laying gas-pipes in open tunnels is, to use slang 
phrase, extremely rich. Take Mr. Hemans, for instance—a 
very clever man, a close ally of Mr. Bazalgette, and quite 
sure to say all he could in favour of his friend’s scheme. Mr. 
Hemans went over to Paris to collect evidence in favour of 

subways. He found subways in Paris constructed over great 
lengths in the most perfect manner, and on a magnificent 

scale, and no gas-pipe in them. He saw the engineers-in- 
chief of the municipality of Paris, MM. Belgrand and Gallait. 





into subways on the ground of the danger of explosion; 


from his guide, “a man in uniform,” whose name he did not 
even ask, an apparent contradiction to M. Belgrand’s state- 
ment, and like a stout witness he preferred the polite gossip of 
a foreman or clerk of the works, anxious to oblige an 
agreeable Irishman, to the deliberate opinion and statement of 
the engineer-in-chief. 
to form their resolutions from the second-hand slipslop answers 
_to Mr. Hemans’s suggestive questions. 
| 2ppeared, and disposed of the results of Mr. Hemans’s three 
/days visit to Paris in a very few words. Mr. Hemans is a 
shrewd witness, and no doubt anxious to avoid disagreeable 
‘impressions hostile to the cause he was sent] to Paris to sup- 
port ; he took care not to see M. Belgrand again and clear up 
the discrepancy between the statement of the engineer-in-chief 
and that of the guide in uniform. M. Belgrand’s evidence is 
ivery distinct. One explosion took place in a subway in 1832. 
| In 1861, several explosions in the gallery of Napoleon III. in 
‘the Louvre, and a serious explosion on the 5th of March in 
|, the subway of the Bridge of Austerlitz. They wished to re- 
pair a leak; they sent down a workman, but he was suffo- 
'|cated; they could not repair the leak except by stopping 
\|the pipes at each side outside the subway at two extremi- 
\\ties; and a long list of accidents beside. Metal pipes laid 
open in subways are subject to a much greater degree of ex- 
| pansion and contraction than those buried in earth; and this 
contraction and expansion has of course a serious effect on the 
|joints. To avoid this evil, gas-pipes over Hungerford Bridge 
| are provided with telescopic joints. For all these reasons, 
the chief engineer of the municipality of Paris, and thirteen 
jengineers in his employment, although hardly pressed by the 
|theoretical engineers of the Imperial Government, have set 
‘themselves against the introduction of gas-pipes into the sub- 
|| ways which have been constructed as part of the system of 
|| sewerage in the new streets of the present empire. It is not 
_in Paris a question of constructing subways—the subways are 
built; but of adopting subways instead of excavation for lay- 
|'ing gas-pipes. One sentence completely floored the vague 
| impressions of Mr. Hemans, who, wise in his generation, took 
| care to avoid inconvenient witnesses. ‘‘An English engineer,” 
||says M. Belgrand, ‘‘ came to consult me on the subject. One 
i ‘‘ of the engineers in my employment came in at that moment. 
\|** l asked him: ‘ What do you think of placing gas-pipes in 
'*** sewers?’ He said: ‘The day upon which these pipes are 
\| “placed in sewers I shall not go into them without having 
|| “**made my will previously.’ ”’ 
|| Another witness who followed M. Belgrand was Mr. Wil- 
|| liam Haywood, who, as engineer of the sewers and pavement 
|of the City of London, has the strongest possible reasons for 
|| desiring to get rid of the disturbance and obstruction caused 
'| by the work of gas and water companies. Mr. Haywood has 
carefully, and at leisure, examined the sewers and subways of 
Paris, and comes, with regret, to the conclusion that gas-pipes 
cannot be safely laid in subways. Mr. Haywood’s evidence 

















_He found them both opposed to the introduction of gas-pipes | 
| Thwaites and his Parliament into so many Guy Fawkes’s. 
| but, in the course of his exploration of the sewers, he gathered | 


However, the committee were not left | 








had the advantage of not being prepared to order. It was not 
the result of a special visit. ite went to Paris last Christmas 
‘for pleasure,” and part of his pleasure was to visit all such 
works as- subways and sewers, &c. However, in a full 
examination he reserved ‘‘a shot in the locker,” for when 
Mr. Phinn; the cross-examining counsel, seemed to.doubt the 
frequency : of: explosions, Mr. Haywood read from a report 
on ventilation of sewers prepared by him in 1858, thirteen or 
fourteen instances’ attended with injury or death from the 
escape of gas into sewers. After such evidence it is not sur- 
prising that the committee declined to risk the life of every 
one who went into the subways, and to incur the danger of 
destroying a whole street. The Metropolitan Board have 
since decided to withdraw the Subway Bill. Shorn of the 
clauses ‘for taxing gas and water companies to the extent of 
the cost of the whole work, the Bill was valueless as a finan- 
cial measure; and a Board, with limited means, cannot under- 
take to provide theoretical perfection in that foundation- 
construction .at. its own. expense. . We do not by any means 
rejoice in this common-place ending of a very noble idea. We 
should be glad to hear that a plan had been matured by which 
subways could be safely adopted as tunnels for gas-pipes. 
Subways do, in other ways, afford means for many substantial 
improvements in street construction; but, in the meantime, 
the parliamentary committee has acted wisely in not letting 
the ‘impecuniosity ” of the Metropolitan Board turn Mr. 


We hope the public interests of London will not suffer from 
the hard bargaining of the Metropolitan Board. We hope 
that the railway companies intent on uniting the northern 
lines: with: Charing Cross: station, and: on tunnelling under 
the Thames Embankment, will not be bound to withdraw 
their Bills by the terms insisted on by the Board. The 
Board have no funds or hope of funds for making a new 





| street from Tottenham Court Road to Charing Cross of, 


M. Belgrand himself | 





any width. The Hampstead Junction Railway have offered to 
make one 40 feet wide. The Board insist on 60 feet wide.| 
The Thames Embankment Railway Company offer £300,000) 
for the privilege of laying their line under the Embankment. 
The Board ask £500,000. In both these cases the Board will 
be judged by the results. If the companies yield and improve! 
their biddings, the: Board will get much credit; if the new 
street scheme falls through, it will be said that the metropolitan 
councillors thought more of their want of money than of the 
value of the work. 

The Earl of Lucan has given a fillip towards the removal of 
one of the crying disgraces of our metropolis—the daily block} 
in Park Lane. The Duke of Cambridge did not display his) 
usual tact when he contended that it was not his great 
house but a cart or two that required removing. The 
Metropolitan Board need some success to replace them in 
their vantage ground since the terrible defeat of the sub- 
ways. The seven selfish Crown tenants in Hamilton Place 
will afford next session a fine opportunity of earning a very 
visible success in a public improvement. It has, however, 
been pointed out that the continuation of South Audley Street 
to Piccadilly would open up a clear line of route to Baker 
Street. Both openings are needed. The improvements in 
the Park gardens within the last few years ought to be a full 
set off for the nuisance of opening their cul de sac to the traffic 
of light carriages. 

Lord Robert Cecil has been reopening a long vexed ques- 
tion--the competence of parliamentary committees to decide 
on Bills for public works, and left it much where he found it. 
The present system is full of obvious defects, but as yet no sub- 
stitute has been suggested which would not be less useful and 
more mischievous. A fixed tribunal of officials would have more 
power than could safely be granted to any permanent set of 
judges. If all honest, they would be apt to adhere, witha perti- 
nacity very hostile to public interests, to their original views. 
A case for a public work is not like a trial as to a right in pro- 
perty. The railway that has fairly been rejected on its merits 
one year may become a matter of absolute necessity a few 
years later. It is usual to praise the conclusions of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Railway Commission. Carefully read by the light 
of experience, it will be found that nearly all the predictions 
of the Commission have been falsified. But parliamentary 
committees are susceptible of considerable improvement. One 
of the greatest would be a list of chairmen to be selected as the 
committees are. This would ensure in every committee a 
chairman versed in the forms of the House, and able to 
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control the speeches of counsel and the waste of time in 
irrelevant evidence. Another reform would be to permit evi- 
dence on the same subject given before a previous committee to 
be produced in print, and, where possible, taker as read. This 
would save volumes of repetition. In many cases a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses might dispense with the repetition of 
evidence—leaving a right of appeal to the Upper House— 
where, by surprise or otherwise, one party was unable to rebut 
any extraordinary evidence. If witnesses can be kept to the 
mark and repetitions avoided, the gain would be immense. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Mr. Henpzrson, the secretary and manager of the Plymouth 
and Stonehouse Gas Company, has written another letter re- 
specting our remarks on his evidence on the Birmingham and 
District Gas Bill, but as it throws no further light on the ques- 
tion at issue, which relates solely to the cost of making and 
distributing gas at Plymouth, we do not consider it necessary 
to insert his irate epistle. We are anxious, however, to cor- 
rect an error into which we had been led by the parliamentary 
returns, to the effect that no reductions were made in the 
charge for gas supplied in Plymouth during the nine years from 
1845 to 1855. It now appears that in 1851 the price was re- 
duced from 6s. per 1000 feet to 5s. 6d., and in 1852 to 5s., 
until March, 1854, when, for a period of six months, it was | 
advanced to 6s., in consequence of the great increase in the | 
cost of coal, occasioned by the high rates of freight during the | 
Crimean war. We regret that Mr. Henderson persists in | 
his refusal to state the quantities of .coal carbonized and the 
gas made during the year over which the balance-sheet we 
published extends, as the accounts bear internal evidence that 
the cost price of coal per ton was less than was stated by him | 
in his evidence, on which our estimate. of 16s. per ton was | 
based. It has been asserted in explanation of his evidence— | 
though not by Mr. Henderson himself—that when he stated | 
the average price of coal to be 15s. 6d. per ton, he included the 
cannel. That there may be no mistake on this point we quote 
the questions put to Mr. Henderson relating to it, and his an- 
swers, from the minutes of the evidence printed by the order 
of the House of Lords :— 


1132. From what coal is your gas made ?>—Newcastle. 

1133. Newcastle only, or is there any cannel coal in it ?—About 5 or 7 per 
cent. of cannel coal in it. 

1139, What is the cost of the production of the gas into your gasholders, in- 
cluding coals, and labour, wages, purifying, and so forth >—One shilling and 
a@ penny. 

1140. You make no gas from any coal except what you have described to 
their lordships >—No. 

1151. What is the price you pay for coal ?—Fifteen shillings and sixpence | 
per ton is about the average price. 

1152. For Newcastle coal ?—For Newcastle coal; and the cannel coal is | 

about 24s. | 
1153, Is that delivered at your works ?—Yes. 
We have no wish to insinuate that it was Mr. Henderson’s | 
intention to lead the committee to suppose that the Plymouth | 
Gas Company paid 15s. 6d. per ton for the Newcastle coal, | 
from which the gas they supplied at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet was 
extracted, in addition to the cannel; but, if he included the 
cannel coal in that average, his evidence does not so express his 
meaning, and it is desirable, for his own sake, that the precise 
amounts should be stated. 


Owing to the ambiguity and vagueness of the manner in which 
the accounts in the balance-sheet are presented, it is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain exactly how the affairs of the company actu- 
ally stand. In our analysis of the items, in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain from them the actual cost to the company of gas delivered 
at the consumers meters, we assumed that each item correctly 
represented what it was named. We could not have conceived 
such a mode of keeping accounts as to place a large sum on 
the debtor side of the working accounts, under the head of 
“wear and tear of plant,” none of which was actually 
expended. That fictitious entry seems, indeed, to have de- 
ceived Mr. Henderson himself, for he is still labouring under 
the hallucination that wear and tear constitute no portion of the 
cost of manufacturing and distributing gas. He boasts, in the 
letter inserted in our last number, that the policy pursued by | 
the Plymouth Gas Company ‘‘has been that of annually setting 
“aside a portion of their profits to meet the depreciation of 
“plant, &c.” Therefore the large item of £2089 for wear 
and tear of plant, which appears in the balance-sheet of 1863 
as a sum expended, is, in point of fact, a portion of surplus 
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profits, and ought not to have appeared in the working 


accounts at all. Mr. Henderson appears to have placed him- 
self on the horns of a dilemma, from which we do not perceive 
how he can extricate himself. If, in addition to the actual 
cost of repairs and renewals during the year, which item is set 
down at £553. 18s. 2d., there was a depreciation in the value 
of the plant caused by manufacturing and distributing the 
gas equivalent to £2089, that sum must clearly be reckoned as 
part of the cost of manufacture and distribution. If, on the 
contrary, that amount be so much surplus profits deducted |’ 
from the value of the plant, such an appropriation can only be 
considered as a continuance of the plan of applying surplus 
profits to the works, to the prejudice of the existing consumers 
of gas. This process has been in operation for several years 
since the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was incorporated in 
the Act of the Plymouth Gas Company, and unless the sums 
so appropriated, added to the sums divided among the share- 
holders, be less than the maximum dividends prescribed by 
the company’s Act, the legality of such a charge is more than 
doubtful. The question briefly stated is this :—Either the item 
“wear and tear of plant, £2089,” during the year is correct! 
or it is fictitious. If correct, that sum represents part of the) 
cost of manufacturing and distributing gas; but if, instead of | 
being a sum expended for supplying the effects of wear and 
tear, it be an addition to the surplus fund beyond the amount | 
allowed by the company’s Act, it is an illegal appropriation of 
the profits. We leave Mr. Henderson to choose which horn 
of the dilemma he prefers. 
The objections taken by Mr. Henderson and the opponents 
of other gas companies to our analysis of the Plymouth Gas! 
Company’s balance-sheet confirm the accuracy of our original 
estimate, that the cost of making and distributing gas at) 
Plymouth, taking into consideration the leakage, was 2s. 4d. 
per 1000 feet. The large proportion of 4°20d. per 1000 feet | 
set down in the working accounts for wear and tear of plant, 
in addition to 111d. for repairs and renewals, made the cost’ 
of gas considerably more than the price now charged for it ; 
but if those items be subtracted, and 3d. per 1000 feet be sub-| 
stituted for the amount of wear and tear as assumed in our 
estimate, the cost price would be about 2s. 5d. per 1000 feet. 
Assuming the item of £2089 for wear and tear of plant to be 
a correct estimate if not an actual charge, the cost price of gas 
per 1000 feet at the consumers meters in Plymouth, including 
an average amount of 5d. for leakage, would be 3s. 0°57d., 
while the public and private rental amounted in 1863 to only) 
3s. 1°40d., and at the present reduced price the receipt for the | 
same quantity would not exceed 2s. 10°4d. There is evidently | 
some mystery involved in the accounts which remains unex-| 
plained, the best solution of which would be the production of 
the account of the quantities of coal carbonized and of gas| 
made within the year, which account Mr. Henderson refuses | 
to supply. | 
In our examination of this subject we have been induced to | 
refer to the Acts of Parliament for the regulation of the Ply-| 
mouth Gas Company—viz., 9th and 10th Vic., c. 95, and the 
18th Vic., c. 35, in which the Gas-Works Clauses Act is in- | 
corporated. The former Act was repealed by the latter, and 
it is curious to observe how extremely anxious the framers of | 
the existing Act were to protect the company from any possible 
or conceivable consequences that might arise from the aban- 
donment of their previous privileges. Twelve succeeding | 
clauses commence with ‘‘ Notwithstanding such repeal ;”’ and 
in the great apprehension of unforeseen dangers, it is provided | 
by the eleventh clause that, “ notwithstanding such repeal,” | 
the directors, officers, and the company in general, shall oe) 
tinue to possess the privileges of British subjects, and shall be 
entitled to have, exercise, and enjoy all such privileges as if 
the former Act had not been repealed, and the existing Act 
had not been passed. There is special provision to prevent | 
the company from becoming other than a consumers company ; 
no shareholder being allowed, without the consent of the 
directors, to sell or transfer his shares to any person not being 
a consumer of the company’s gas, or without previously offering 
the same to the directors, who are not to pay for the shares so 
offered to them more than twenty times the amount of the last 
dividend. The exclusively consumers character which the 
company is thus enabled to maintain affords a reason why the 
private gas consumers of Plymouth are better circumstanced 
than those of most other towns in the kingdom in comparison 
with the public lights; and, as a great number of the con- 
sumers are shareholders of the company, they may bear more 
patiently to see the surplus profits expended on the works | 
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than the consumers of gas in other towns who derive no benefit 
from such appropriation. It may be stated, also, that the 
company are not bound by their Act to supply gas of higher 
illuminating power than 10 sperm candles ; and, though it has 
hitherto exceeded that standard, they may return to it should 
the necessity arise. We cannot bring these remarks on the 
Plymouth Gas Company and their accounts to a conclusion 
without a passing observation on the indelicacy and bad taste 
of the secretary of any gas company volunteering to aid attacks 
on the management of other companies less fortunately cir- 
cumstanced than his own. Such conduct is not justified by 
the desire to laud the good management of his employers, 
which, if closely examined, is not, perhaps, superior to that of 
most other gas companies. 

We have referred elsewhere at some length to the with- 
drawal of the bill promoted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, for compelling gas and water companies to lay their 
pipes in such subways as the Board might construct, and to 
pay such rent for the assumed accommodation as an arbitrator 
might award, taking into consideration the cost of construct- 
ing the subway as an element in fixing the rent. The evi- 
dence given on behalf of the gas companies satisfied the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that there would be great 
danger in placing gas mains and pipes in imperfectly ventilated 
subterranean galleries, therefore they resolved to strike out 
gas-pipes from the preamble of the Bill, and with respect to the 
rent to be paid for other pipes the committee suggested that 
in determining the amount of such payment regard should 
be had only to the pecuniary benefit the companies would 
derive from using the subways. There was a long discus- 
sion at the meeting of the Metropolitan Board on the 3rd 
instant, on the question whether the bill thus emasculated 
should be proceeded with, and the following resolution was 
passed on a division by a majority of 24 against 5:—*‘ That 
“‘ the committee of the House of Commons on the Subways 
1| ‘ Bill having resolved that so much of the Bill as relates to 
“the compulsory placing of gas-pipes in the subways be 
** omitted, the solicitor be instructed to withdraw the Bill.” 
The chairman and other members of the Board expressed the 
hope that public opinion would become so strong in favour of 
the measure that it would be passed in its original form if intro- 
duced next session. 

We publish in another column an interesting communication 
from Mr. P. S. Reid, an experienced mining engineer, on the 
ventilation of subways, in which the question is treated from a 
novel point of view in a practical manner, and we recommend 
its perusal to all who take an interest in the subject. 

The Bill introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Dalglish, to enable parliamentary burghs in Scotland to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the Sales of Gas Act, has been 
read a first and second time, and was ordered to be committed 
on Friday night last, but it was deferred in consequence of the 
j|counting-out of the House. The preamble cites the original 
Act, for regulating measures used in the sales of gas, and the 
};amended Act passed in the following year, the enacting part 


of the bill consisting of only a single clause as under :-— 

The magistrates of any parliamentary burgh, being also a royal burgh, 
may, at any meeting to be called for the purpose, resolve that the provisions 
of the said recited Acts shall be applicable to the whole district within their 
jurisdiction on and after a certain date to be fixed by them; and on the said 
resolution being come to, the magistrates shall publish the same and make 
proclamation thereof at least three months before the date so fixed; and 
thereafter the said recited Acts shall apply to and may be enforced within 
the whole district subject to the jurisdiction of the said magistrates. 


Mr. Dalglish has given notice that he shall in committee on 
the Bill move the adoption of the following proviso :— 

Provided always that where in the first recited Act anything is required to 
be done within a specified time after the passing thereof, such time shall, for 
the purpose of this Act, be calculated from the date fixed in the said resolu- 
tions for the provisions of the said recited Acts coming into operation with 
respect to such parliamentary burghs, 

The effect of the proviso, if introduced in the bill, will be to 
give the Scotch gas companies four additional years for using 
up their stocks of meters before unstamped meters will become 
illegal. 

An important decision was given a few days since in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of Chapman v. the Crays 
Gas Company, which establishes the right of an owner of pro- 
perty to an order under the Common Law Procedure Act to 
restrain a gas company without statutory powers from opening 
the roads for the purpose of laying gas-pipes pending the trial 
of an action for trespass brought by the owner against the gas 
company. ‘This decision will no doubt have the effect of in- 
ducing even a greater number of gas companies to apply to 








Parliament next year than have applied during the present 
session, unless some general Bill be passed for their relief, 
similar to that which Mr. Hassard suggested when the Rail- 
ways Construction Facilities Bill was recently before the House 
of Commons. A measure of that kind would be of great 
advantage to small gas companies, to which the expense of 
obtaining an Act of Parliament is an important consideration, 
and accumulating decisions in the law courts show more and{t 
more strongly the necessity of obtaining parliamentary powers 
to protect gas companies from the attacks to which they are 
exposed from various quarters. 

A correspondent has sent us some interesting particulars of 
the increased consumption of gas at Burton-upon-Trent, which 
has followed successive reductions in the price charged. In 
1857 the price was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 5s. per 1000 feet, 
the quantity of gas sold annually being then about 123 million 
cubic feet. The price was afterwards reduced to 4s, 2d., then 
to 3s. 9d.; and the Improvement Commissioners, to whom 
the works belong, have just announced a further reduction to 
3s. per 1000 feet, with 2d. discount to the largest consumers. 
The consumption of gas has increased in greater proportion 
than the reductions in price, it being now more than treble 
the quantity sold in 1857. The great brewers of Burton are 
the chief consumers, and to the extension of their trade the 
increased consumption of gas is, ina great degree, attributable. 
The following figures show the prices charged in successive 
years, and the quantities of gas sold in each year, ending the 
31st of March :— 


Price 
1857 12,665,000 cubic feet 
1858 15,775,000, } 5s. 6a. 

1859 - 16,993,000 }s 0 

1860 - + 22,960,000 

1861 . . . 23,702,000 4 2 

1862 . . . 26,471,000 

1863 . . .~ 31,085,000 }s 9 

1864 . . 40,884,000 

A French paper gives an account of injurious effects pro- 
duced on the health of a number of young women employed 
in a milliner’s workroom in Paris, caused by the action of 
impure gas on the brass perdifumes fixed over the lights. 
One young woman after another became unwell and was 
obliged to discontinue working, and those who supplied their 
places were similarly affected. The symptoms were those of 
poisoning, and it was some time before the cause of their 
illness became suspected. At length attention was drawn to a 
white powder on the perdifumes, which on analysis was found 
to consist of anhydrous sulphate of copper. The powder 
when dissolved in water produced a blue tint, which was 
changed to a bright blue on the addition of ammonia. No 
doubt, therefore, remained of the nature of the powder, which 
being extremely fine was shaken off on the least motion, and 
becoming mingled with the air in the room was inhaled. The 
brass perdifumes having been removed and glass and porcelain 
substituted the poisonous symptoms disappeared. 

As we purpose reprinting in our next number the share- 
lists of gas and water companies, we earnestly request the 
assistance of our readers in rendering them as correct and 
complete as possible by their returning us, on or before the 
23rd inst., the slips issued with our present number, so as to 
enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions of the 
list published on January 12th last; and that special advice 
may be forwarded to us of any changes that may have taken 
place in the paid-up capitals, dividends, or value of shares, of 
which notice has not already been transmitted to us. Atten- 
tion to these are the more urged as numerous corrections 
reached us after the publication of the last lists, which would 
have been duly made had they been sent in sufficient time. 








Communicated Articles. 


All articles inserted under this head being copyright, the right of repro- 
oe duction or translation HA reserved.) 


ON THE VENTILATION OF SUBWAYS. 
By P. 8. Rerp, Esq., 
Civil and Mining Engineer. 

The foundation of the recent project for legislation on subways 
was undoubtedly the — signed in 1857 by Messrs. R. Stephen- 
son, Hawksley, Lowe, Wyatt, Thwaites, Cubitt, Wright, Bazal- 
gette, and Marrable, by which prizes were awarded for the best 
designs of subways; and Mr. Hope Scott took a practical view of 
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the question, when he compared it to a bill of exchange with good 
endorsements but small intrinsic value. 

Yet this is the document upon which an expenditure of £16,000 
per mile of London street is proposed, and upon which the Board 





jjof Works have lately sought arbitrary and despotic powers from 
|| Parliament. 


Let us examine how the actual negotiation of this bill of ex- 


|| change has been carried out in the two subways of Southwark and 


King Street, Covent Garden. 

In the evidence of Messrs. Tite, Bazalgette and Marrable, there 
runs a feeling of surprise that gas and water companies, and, 
inferentially, the public, should not accept these works as faits 
accomplis, Are they so? If they are not, then it is needless to 
say this is an improper view of the subject. 

Again, would the Board of Works, after providing these subways 
and an independent inspection over gas, water, and other com- 
panies, accept the responsibility of explosion after every possible 
precaution was taken by these companies to avoid it? or who will 
accept this responsibility ? 

Of course it may be assumed that neither one party nor the other 


and possible care also was adopted for its avoidance. 

This leads to the subject of ventilation, and in these days, when 
companies are found to undertake most human casualties, who ever 
heard of their insuring a coal-mine, even with the best of ventila- 
tion? And inthis respect we have the evidence of Mr. Hawksley 
that “a subway is nothing but a gallery in a coal-mine, and it is 
a gallery which ts not so efficiently ventilated as a coal-mine is.” 

With reference to the means of ventilation now adopted in 
Southwark Street subway, as there are no pipes in it in practical 
operation, it is needless to remark further upon it. Those of 
Covent Garden approach are simply the open gratings, carried up 
from the crown of the arch to the roadway, and the small openings 
left in the brickwork of the footings between the side passages and 
the areas of the houses on each side. 

1. It will be found that in this subway, whenever the sun shines | 
on the one side of the street with any moderate amount of power, | 
whilst the areas, and possibly the gratings, are in the shade, | 
the air will descend by P so openings and the shaded areas, and 

ascend by the other side through the areas warmed by the sun’s 

rays, thus forming alternate communications between the air of | 
the subways and the houses on each side as the sun pursues its | 


|| course, 


2. It will be found that at most times of the day every cab or 
vehicle passing rapidly along the street will reverse the ventila- 
tion more or jess in the same manner, by sucking the air up the 
gratings, and from the areas or footing-holes, and immediately 
on passing the operation may be reversed, thus causing a constant 
intermixing of the air of the subway with the air of the basement 
stories of each pair of houses, or the cellars or areas in front of 
them, thus bringing the foul air of the subway constantly in con- 
tact with the inhabitants on either side. 

In using the term foul air, it must not be understood that there 
is any just now, but that, supposing this subway to be carried out 
in its integrity, and to be the receptacle of large gas-mains, it can- 
not be denied that the liability to become foul would exist, and 
that to a certainty no human foresight could avoid its occasionally 
becoming so. 

To provide against such an eventuality, it is only prudent to 
suppose that, at any minute of the 24 hours, a leakage of gas 
—no matter from what cause—might occur, which would foul 
the air of the subway to the most explosive point. 

About 4/10ths of a cubic foot from each joint of gas-pipe in the 
course of an hour’s leakage in the 100 yards of King Street sub- 
way would furnish ample supply for this purpose; but it is useless 
to suppose leakage from this source alone, because there are so 
many sources from which this could arise, all equally potent to 
supply the explosive mixture. 

Suffice it to say that, in the event of leakage, from whatever 
source, it is difficult to see how more effective measures could be 
taken to mix air and coal gas in certain conditions to the explosive 
point than at present obtain in the subway of King Street, Covent 
Garden. 

Ventilation to be reliable should be effective; it should not be 
the mere access to air or to the atmosphere presented in King 
Street—it should be of the nature of a renewal or purification of 
the foul air of the subway at every minute of the twenty-four 
hours. This should be its normal condition to provide a proper 
amount of safety ; let us therefore inquire by what means such an 
amount of ventilation could be maintained. 

In coal-mines where small coal is not valued at more than 1s. 
- ton, the furnace is almost the universal method of producing 
large and energetic currents of air, and the effect of furnace action 
is found to be the more economical in proportion as the depth of 
the shaft increases ; it has also this advantage in contradistinction 
to mechanical ventilation, that the amount of heat absorbed by the 
walls of the pit in which it operates, is after long periods (and in 
the event of explosion or other causes determining its action) 
regiven out to the air passing through it, and this can be depended 
on for a great length of time. 


would do this, unless with. the conviction that every reasonable | 
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For obvious and physical reasons this system of ventilation is 
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inapplicable in the subways of London, quite irrespective of the 
price of fuel, which after all is found to be the great bar to econo- 
mical ventilation in the metropolis. 

The saving in fuel, wherever it has been effectually tried, is fully 
three-fourths by the adoption of mechanical ventilation; it varies 
much in proportion to the depths of pits, and other causes, but at 
all events it is so important as to leave no doubt of its being the 
only mode adaptable in ventilating the subways of London. We 
shall,inthe following remarks, consequently, only allude tomechani- 
cal measures, Supposing, therefore, such a type of subway as that 
of King Street, Covent Garden, to become universal in the metro- 


polis; and supposing that the installation of engines and apparatus}: 


for mechanical ventilation could be so conveniently placed as to 
provide for one-fourth of a square mile of street area (which is not 
at all likely to oceur) this would involve one ventilating establish- 
ment for 1°83 lineal mile of subway. 

Again, supposing one-half of the area of the subway to be occu- 
pied by the mains, service-pipes, and other obstacles to ventilation, 
we should have 33 square feet of sectional area, or 9900 cubic feet 
per 100 yards, of subway left for ventilating space. 

Supposing this to be renewed every minute of the 24 hours, this 
would require a current moving at the slow rate of 5 feet per 
second, or 3);ths miles per hour, as the minimum rate at the por- 
tions most distant from the motive power of the column of air, and 
proportionably quicker as it approached that point. 

Admitting the economy, therefore, of ventilating as large a 
space as possible by one establishment, in preference to the costly 
method uf having separate establishments for short lengths of sub- 
way, it results that machinery would be required to set in motion 
318,859 cubic feet of air per minute; or supposing the current to 
be divisible into four separate lengths, with the engine in the 
middle, the result would be four columus of air of 79,964 cubic 


| feet per minute to be moved at the minimum rate of 5 feet per 


second. 

From considerable experience with the effects producible by 
mechanical ventilating machinery, it has been found that the 
utilization of power ranges from 50 to 70 per cent. of the work of 
the engine; let us assume that 60 per cent. can be realized. Hence, 
to realize 12-horse power as applied to subway ventilation, a 20- 
horse power engine must be adopted. 

We will not speak of the first cost of erecting such necessary 
apparatus in London further than to say that, independent of the 
price of land, but inclusive of chimney and effective duplicates in 
case of mishap of ventilating apparatus, the cost per quarter mile 
square would be not less than £1600, and reckoning 16 machines 
to the mile, the cost would not be less than £25,600 for each square 
mile fed by subways. 

To keep such an arrangement going all the 24 hours would in- 
volve an annual outlay of at least £700 per quarter mile square, 
or £11,200 per square mile of streets per annum. 

This supposes the normal or average minimum current of 5 feet 
per second to be adopted; it is obvious that there are sure to arise 
cases constantly during the 12 months in which much greater 
velocities are required—hence the consumption of fuel would be 
proportionably increased, but upon which it would also be found 
that the relative actual to the nominal power would be further 
diminished. The costs of £730 per quarter and £11,200 per 
square mile do not include interest upon the capital sunk in 
erections. 

Simply adding the estimated rental of 4 per cent. on £16,000 
per mile of subway, which would be at the rate of £1171 per 
quarter mile square, we have an annual sum of £1871 per quarter 
mile, which some one would have to pay for the use and mainte- 
nance of subways in London, should they be:carried into effect, or 
at the rate of £29,956 per mile square. 

It has not been demonstrated how the details of ventilation by 
mechanical measures are best carried out, because the utilization 
per horse power is so well acknowledged; yet this can be most 
easily shown. It is also sufficient to say that its economy is much 
enhanced by the adoption of one establishment to supply the wants 
of as large an area as possible. There is, however, a limit to this ; 
and it is probable that 1°83 miles lineal, though taken as a mini- 
mum, is in reality more than could be adopted in practice. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that to ensure the utmost 
safety in these subterranean passages, the public access, either b 
gratings or footing-holes, should be most completely avoided. 
The dropping of a cigar, as named by M. Belgrand, the chief 
engineer of the Paris municipality, having caused an accident there, 
is suggestive not only of cigars in London, but also of many similar 
causes, such as a lighted lucifer match, carelessness, playful 
children, or the thousand and one eventualities likely to occur in 
London in crowded thoroughfares, 

There is no exaggeration in supposing that though leakage or 
accident may be ever so remote, you must be every minute of the 
day prepared for it. It is so in coal-mines, and if the means of 
counteraction are ever lessened there, constant and disastrous ex- 
plosions occur. 

The lower igniting-point of the gases composing the coal gas 
of London, recently proved by Dr. Frankland, are additional rea- 
sons for vigilance in the subway ventilation; whilst the explo- 
sive force of 100 yards of foul air confined in a subway, and mixed 
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to the proportions most fatal, is quite sufficient to blow up the 
street and communicate most disastrously with the houses on each 
side. It has been lately proved, in small volumes, to be equal to 


far greater force. 

In the late investigation some of the witnesses assumed that the 
gratings, owing to the lighter character of the gas always ascend- 
ing to the summit of the archway, would best escape that way, 
and hence that they presented efficient means of ventilating; this 
is to a great extent a fallacy. Gases are known to diffuse in pro- 
portion to a great many influences of temperature, &c., and in this 
tend rather to mix than to ascend; and no conditions could be 
better contrived for this than in a subway such as that of King 
Street, Covent Garden. 





INVESTIGATIONS UPON COAL GAS. 
INFLUENCE OF MARSH GAS, ELAYL, AND TETRYLENE, 
UPON THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 

By ALFrep G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, &c. 
(Continued from page 345.) 

In the endeavour to obtain butylene from oil gas, the following 
plan of proceeding was adopted :—A cast-iron retort being heated 
to redness, lard oil, by means of a feed-pipe and regulating-tap, 
was allowed to slowly trickle into its interior, and until a regular 
production of gas ensued. A copious evolution of oil gas was thus 
produced ; it was thoroughly washed by being passed through seve- 
ral Woolfe’s bottles containing solution of potassa and water, and 
finally by the employment of the receiving gasholder upon the 

neumatic trough principle mentioned in my last communication. 

he complete. washing to which the gas by this transmission 
through large bulks of potassa solution and water was subjected, 
should effect the removal of the largest proportion of the elayl, to- 
gether with much of its marsh gas, from the comparative solubility 
of these gaseous bodies in water; the gas collected in the gasholder 
would then contain little else than butylene, hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, nitrogen, with some marsh gas. Butylene is not dissolved 
by water, and it is just possible to free it by copious washing, with 
the exception of hydrogen and nitrogen, from all the other consti- 
tuents of oil gas. 

The illuminating power of the thus obtained oil gas, at a tem- 

prature of 62°, with the usual precautions, was found to be 21°5 
candles when burned by the Argand flame with a consumption of 
but 4 feet per hour, the flame being then very nearly to the top of 
the chimney-glass, the gas, however, burning with a perfect and 
complete combustion, and affording a brilliant white light. A rate 
of consumption of 3 feet per hour gave a light equal to 13 candles. 
The proportion of hydrocarbons removed by the action of bromine 
upon it amounted to 13-25 per cent. 
The next step being the isolation or removal of the hydro- 
carbon butylene from this mixture of gases, their temperature was, 
in the first place, reduced as much as possible by cooling the gas- 
holder with ice. A series of four U-shaped tubes were then con- 
nected together and immersed in freezing mixtures—the first one 
containing ice and common salt in the usual proportions, and the 
remaining three consisting of equal parts of nitrate of ammonium, 
carbonate of sodium (both crystallized), and water, by which a 
minimum temperature of 7° below zero was applied to the con- 
densing U-tubes. With the completion of this arrangement, the 
flow of gas through these refrigerated tubes, at a rate of half a 
cubic foot per hour, was commenced. It is stated by several che- 
mists that butylene is liquefied by exposure to a cold of 0° Fahr.* 
My attempt, however, to obtain liquetied butylene by a very com- 
plete application of a much reduced degree of temperature failed 
to accomplish the desired endt. The proportionate value of illu- 
minating power between marsh gas, elayl, and butylene—which, 
by isolating butylene, I had hoped to establish—must, then, remain 
over until my next communication, when, by the employment of 
freezing mixtures capable of solidifying mercury, combined with 
the influence of pressure, I rely contidently upon obtaining suffi- 
cient very pure butylene to ascertain the correctness of this possible 
surmise. 

Of Bisulphide of Carbon.—An easily performed experiment well 
demonstrates the action of the vapour of this volatile compound, 
when present in coal gas, upon its illuminating power. If we 
carefully adjust, at 5 feet per hour’s consumption, a 13-candle gas, 
and then, just before the entry to the test-meter, cause the supply 
stream of gas to pass through a small flask containing a little fluid 
bisulphide, without permitting the gas-supplying tube to more 
than just pass through the cork of the flask, we shall find that the 
burning gas, after contact under these circumstances with the 
bisulphide vapour, will rapidly assume a bluish hue, and decline 
from the 13-candle value observed at the outset to about 6 or 7 
candles after admixture with this compound. From experiments 
made with more diminished quantities of bisulphide diffused in 

* See ‘* Taylor and Brande’s Chemistry, 1863,” p. 318. 

+ Sulphurous acid, which is liquefied easily, when prepared from mercury and sul- 
phuric acid, by a cold of 0°, if generated by substituting charcoal for the metal, can- 
not be obtained in that case at the same temperature in the fluid state. Here, as 
with the butylene, admixture with other gases appears to confer upon it increased 
powers of resistance to liquefaction. 





| coal gas, and in the proportion that the sulphurous acid generated 


90lbs. per square inch ; but its results in coal-mines would argue a | in ordinary coal gas does not, as I have already stated, exert any 
| marked influence upon its illuminating power. 





upon combustion of the gas was not disagreeably perceptible in the 
apartment, I believe that the maximum amount commonly present 


Of Cyanogen.—It is probable that occasionally coal gas may 
contain of this compound a small amount. I have compared the 
illuminating power of a coal gas before and after admixture with 
4 per cent. of cyanogen. Cyanogen is a gaseous body rich in car- 
bon, and my investigations would still be incomplete, especially as- 
sociated with the influence during combustion of combustible and 
non-combustible gases upon light-affording hydrocarbons, if [| 
neglected to examine the properties, in this relation, of cyanogen. 
For the present it will suffice to state that, in the above-mentioned 
proportion of 4 per cent, cyanogen appears to control photogenic || 
power in no way whatever; but a more complete examination of 
this point must be reserved until, by the combustion of cyanogen 
per se, 1 have hada more ample opportunity of ascertaining the 
character of the cyanogen flame. 

The individual photogenic characters of the invariable compo- 
nents of coal gas having been thus more or less made the subject 
of experiment, I pass on to the consideration of the next point— 
the influence exercised by marsh gas as an illuminating hydro- 
carbon when, excluding elayl and tetrylene, it is burned in admix- 
ture with the other constituents of coal gas. 

— analysis of a Manchester cannel gas gave, in 100 
parts— 

2 + « 45° 

. - 349 
. - 66 
° - 40 
2°3 
2°4 
3°6 


Hydrogen. . . 
Marsh gas . ; 
Carbonic oxide 
, ° 
Tetrylene . . . . . 
Nitrogn .... 
Carbonic acid . ° . 


99°3 

Dr. Letheby * states the found maximum amount of marsh gas 
in coal gas at 52 per cent.; in my own experiments upon common 
coal gas I have rarely found it exceed 32 per cent. 

In the experiments I have made with mixtures of marsh gas 
with hydrogen, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, the 
surface of the water within the gasholder, to obviate possible ab- 
sorption of any of the gases by this water, was covered by a thin | 
layer of oil, and the delivery-tube by which the desired proportions | 
were transferred into it was raised just above the surface of the 
layer of oil. Hence any disturbance of the actual proportions 
taken for examination, by absorption during diffusion of the more 
soluble gases, was wholly obviated by the adoption of this system. 

A mixture of gases in the following proportion was then made 
in the gasholder, and 18 hours rest was allowed for diffusion :— 

Marsh gas . . 38°5 parts. 

Carbonic acid . 2°0 
Carbonic oxide. . 
Hydrogen ... 





? ” 


- 11:0 
- 38°5 
- 40 
- 60 


100°0 


It need hardly be stated that the 6 per cent. deficiency represents | 
the proportion which would be occupied by elayl and tetrylene, | 
had they been present as in average cannel gas, such as analyzed | 
by Bunsen, 

The photometrical power of this mixture was then examined, 
It is as well to state, first, that bromine effected no change of 
volume by agitation with a known bulk of this gas in the usual 
way; consequently the absence of all hydrocarbons, excepting 
marsh gas, was, in the first place, clearly demonstrated. 

The combustion of 5 feet per hour of this gaseous mixture ex- 
hibited a dull blue flame, with a height of about two inches above 
the Argand burner. Against the light of the candle its combus- 
tion indicated nothing whatever upon the graduated photometer 
scale; the light furnished being scarcely more luminous than that 
obtained by the simple combustion of the same measured volumes 
of carbonic oxide or pure hydrogen. 

To confirm this result, an accurately tested 13-candle gas was 
operated upon as follows :— z : 

A gasholder, standing over water covered with a layer of oil, 
which, by being depressed with weights could be made to supply 
a perfectly uniform current of gas, was filled with the above 
13-candle gas. The exit-pipe was then connected, first with three 
Liebig’s organic analysis bulbs, containing fuming nordhausen 
sulphuric acid, and then with two tubes of pumice soaked with 
potassa solution to absorb any fumes of the acid which otherwise 
might be conveyed into the gasholder receiver. Care was of course 
taken that no contact with water should occur, by which absorp- 
tion of any of the marsh gas could happen. Then a steady flow of 
the 12-candle gas through these tubes was induced by carefully 
applied pressure, and continued until sufficient gas, thus com- 
pletely deprived of all hydrocarbons but marsh gas, and which 


Nitrogen. . 
Deficiency . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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was clearly proved by analysis, was collected in the second gas- 
holder for photometrical examination. 

This gas possessed photogenic properties identical with the syn- 
thetical mixture, the examination of which has just been detailed 
above+. In fact, so much does coal gas depend upon its elayl 
and tetrylene for illuminating power, that by simple transmission 
through a column of water two feet in height, 13-candle gas, 
chiefly by their absorption in that fluid, is reduced to about 6 
candles. value. 

A mixture of the following gases, made again under precisely 
the same conditions in the gasholder, was further examined :— 


Carbonic oxide ... . 200 
Carbonic acid ar 
Hydrogen . . . « « + 620 
Nitrogen . ....- 60 
Se + owes s « HD 

100°0 


The 10 per cent. of elayl gas present in this gas conferred no illu- 
minating power upon it; as with the marsh gas mixture experi- 
ment, the carbon which disseminates light when consumed during 
the combustion of hydrocarbons, per se, is wholly obliterated in this 
case by the large excess of non-illuminants present in the form of 
hydrogen, carbonic oxide, &c. 

Hence, therefore, it follows that no matter what hydrocarbons 
are present in coal gas, a part of their carbon is completely ignored 
as a light-producer in combustion by the non-illuminant constitu- 
ents, hydrogen, carbonic oxide, &¢e.; the exact point at which, in 
these admixtures, illuminating power commences, with other details 
of interest, being still the subject of investigation by the author. 

(To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 


f HISLOP’S RETORTI-SETTINGS. 


Sir,—Wonld you kindly allow me a corner of the JouRNAL to 
answer the remarks made by Mr. Paterson at a recent meeting of the 
British Association of Gas Managers upon the paper of which I 
am the author, and which was obligingly read in my absence by 
the secretary ? 

At the outset, I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise that 
any one should have started an objection to my proposed improve- 
ment merely because it happened to be a deviation from the usual 
I had thought that the great object of the association 
was an interchange of experiences for the benefit of its members, 





~ 





who should have opportunities of comparing the results of expe- | 


riments in gas-making, and applying them to the prosecution of 
their art, for their own profit and the public good. 

If we are to have nothing sonnel to us for consideration but 
methods that have been in use for years, there will be an end to 
all reform. Such a contingency was never contemplated by the 
Association; and I think Mr. Paterson will stand alone in the 
opinion that changes ought to be condemned because they involve 
something new. He is quite correct, therefore, in stating that he 
has never seen my system in operation, for a very obvious reason. 

Mr, Paterson professes not to be able to see how retorts 2 feet 
2 inches in width and 15 inches in height could be applied so satis- 
factorily as round retorts 16 inches in diameter—an inability 
which induces me to believe that his experience is somewhat 
limited ; as it is generally known by those who, like myself, have 
proved every form of retort, both of clay and iron, that the D- 
shaped retort carbonizes more and produces better gas than any 
other yet used, from the greater amount of heating surface, and 
because it admits of a more equal stratum of coal. No matter 








ofa relative. He is pleased to notice my success as a manager, 
but I think the question should be considered apart from such 
considerations. t submitted my plan to my brother managers, 
with whom I leave it, confident that they will do me and it the 
justice of testing its merits for themselves before pronouncing it 
either impracticable or valueless. JamMES Histor. 


Ayr Gas- Works, June 10, 1864, 


Keqister of New Patents. 


2726.—Epwarp Hvucues, of Bagilt, in the co. of Flint, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in fans for forcing and exhausting air or other gases.”” Patent 
dated Nov. 4, 1863. 
This invention consists in a screw-fan composed of sections of an Archi- 
median screw, arranged on a horizontal shaft or axis, revolving at a 
greater or lesser depth in water, and arched over by a close-fitting and 
air-tight cover. This improved fan is intended to be employed for ex- 
hausting or forcing atmospheric air or other gases for the ventilation of 
mines, collieries, buildings, and all other places and purposes where ven- 
tilation is required, for resisting the condensation of metallic fumes, or 





acid or other vapours which arise in metallurgical and chemical processes, | 
and for the blowing of blast-furnaces, cupolas, hearths, forges, and similar | 
purposes. 
2745.—Sypney Smrtu, of Hyson Green Brass-Works, near Nottingham, | 
for “Improvements in safety-valves for steam-boilers, and in valves and! 
taps for regulating the flow of fluids.”’ Patent dated Nov. 5, 1863. 
Safety-valves for steam-boilers according to this invention are formed in 


such a manner that the valve is loaded by the pressure of the steam. For}! 


this purpose the upper portion of the valve is surrounded by a chamber 
into which steam from the boiler is allowed to pass through a small) 
passage. The steam thus presses upon the top surface of the valve, and 
this surface being of larger area than the valve, the valve is kept closed, | 
From the chamber a small pipe passes, and on the end of this pipe is a| 
small valve weighted to suit the working pressure. When the pressure 
of the steam in the boiler rises too high this small weighted valve is 
raised, and the steam that is in the chamber is allowed to escape, and the | 
upper surface of the safety-valve is relieved from pressure. The pressure 


of the steam in the boiler then causes the safety-valve to rise and the | 


steam in the boiler is allowed to escape until the pressure in the boiler is 
sufficiently lowered to allow the small weighted valve to close. As soon 
as this valve closes the steam again presses on the upper surface of the | 
safety-valve and closes it. 

Valves and taps for regulating the flow of steam or other fluids accord- 
ing to this invention, are formed in a similar manner to the safety-valve | 
just described. 
2750.—Cuartes Denton ABEL, of 20, Southampton Buildings, Chan- 

cery Lane, London, for “Improvements in fluid-meters.”” A communi- 

cation. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Nov. 6, 1863. 
This invention relates to that class of fluid meters in which the fluid is 








made to effect the motion by pistons contained in cylinders into which the , 
| fluid passes, the motion of which pistons is communicated to a registering 


apparatus. The invention consists in arranging two cylinders opposite 


| 


each other at some distance apart, the axis of the one cylinder being in a | 
line with the axis of the other cylinder, and each cylinder being open at), 
that end which faces the other cylinder and closed at the other end. 


These cylinders are fixed to a framing or plate, and are provided with |; 


pistons formed in any suitable manner so as to work water-tight in the, 
cylinder. The pistons are connected together by means of a looped piston- | 
rod in such a manner that when one piston is at the end of its forward 
motion the other piston is at the end of its backward motion. The looped 
piston-rod works in guides formed or fixed on the cylinders so as to keep 
the same always in the required position. Between the two cylinders on | 
the one side of the piston-rod is fitted a four-way cock for regulating the | 
ingress and egress of the fluid to either cylinder, the cock being for this| 
purpose connected to four pipes, two of which communicate respectively 


with the back end of each cylinder, whilst the other two communicate, | | 


the one with the inlet-pipe, and the other with the outlet-pipe. The 


| four-way cock may be either formed with two flat surfaces working | 
against each other, or with two conical surfaces, the one working witbin | | 


what coal is employed, even if turf or wood were used, my expe- | 
rience points out this kind of retort as preferable to any other. | 


Now, Mr. Paterson shows that he is but little acquainted with the 
apparatus which is universally known as the best; and in his 
comparative ignorance he not only condemns it, but also my mode 
of setting the retorts, on the sole ground that the great heat from 
my plan, acting upon the whole surface, carbonizes the coal too 
rapidly, and also because the usual mode of leading the flues upon 
the top of the bench was not strictly adhered to, Finally, Mr. 
Paterson has given as an example the maximum production from 
56 of his favourite round retorts in the 24 hours—168,000 cubic 
feet of gas—as against 100,000 cubic feet from § retorts upon my 
principle. In other words, from 15 of my retorts I produce the 
same quantity as he could from 56 of his. I am astonished any 
member of the Association could have heard this comparison in 
silence, without subjecting it to criticism ; the difference being, as 
confessed by the speaker, only one-fourth the cost of the first eree- 
tion, one-fourth for daily working expenses, and one-fourth for 
every time the retorts are renewed. 

Upon the tone of Mr. Paterson’s remarks, and probable motives 
which prompted him to make them, I shall not enter further than 
to hope that they were free from any feeling of envy on the part 





+ The gas contained 33 per cent. of “‘ marsh gas” before removal of the elayl, &c. 


the other. In either case, the inner part of the cock to which the four | 
pipes before mentioned are fixed is stationary, whilst the other containing | 
the passages for connecting the pipes from the cylinders alternately with | 
the inlet and outlet pipes is made to revolve. Upon this portion of the} 
cock are fixed or formed four cogs or tappets, which are so formed and | 
arranged in common with one or more fixed springs that, if a certain 
amount of motion be imparted to the moveable part of the cock, the springs 


| press against the cogs in such a manner as to cause the same to complete 
| one quarter of a revolution, and then to remain stationary, the position | 





into which the moveable part of the cock is thereby brought being thus || 


A . . ° . “ | 
required to effect the alternate communication between the cylinders and | 
the inlet and outlet pipes. The registering or connecting mechanism may 
be of any known construction. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. | 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 


1314.—Dan1et Crank, of the city of Carlisle, in the co. of Cumberland, |! 


ironfounder, for ‘‘ Improvements in stench-trapped gullies.” Complete | 


specification. May 27, 1864. 


| 


1318.—Grorce Tomiinson Bousrrexp, of Loughborough Park, Brixton, || 


in the co. of Surrey, for ‘ Improvements in surface condensers.” A 
communication. May 27, 1864. 
1319.—Antuur WA tL, of Clapton, in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, 
for ‘“‘ Improvements in purifying oils, in converting fatiy, vegetalie, 
mineral, or fishy substances into oils, and in the machinery or apparatus 
used therein.” May 27, 1864. 


| 
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1320.—James Hasweit Burxe, of the City of London, photographer, 
for “ Improvements in lamps, vessels, tubes, and cocks, especially useful 
Sor preventing the transmission of flame or explosive action when using 
petrolenm, camphine, or other inflammable or explosive substances.” 
May 27, 1864. 

1324.—Freperick Witi1aM BrocxsrePEr, of Bridgeport, in the state 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., for ** Improvements in means for regulating the 
Slow of gas to burners.” May 27, 1864. 

1330.—Tnomas Witson, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, me- 
chanical engineer, for ‘ Improvements in gaseliers or gas-slides,” 
May 30, 1864, 

1339.—Joun Huccert, of Eastbourne, in the co. of Sussex, for “ Zm- 
provements in steam-engines, applicable also to pumps and gas-exhausters,” 
May 30, 1864, 

1349.—James Younc, of Bucklersbury, in the City of London, gentle- 
man, for ** Jmprorements in the treatment or distillation of bituminous 
substances,” May 31, 1864. 

1368.—Witi1aM Cormack, of 15, Little Moorfields, in the City of Lon- 
don, chemist, for ‘‘ Improvements in the distillation or destructive distil- 
lation of all solid matters or semi-solid matters capable of yielding fluids 
or gaseous hydrocarbons, or other products. of any kind whatsoever, be 
they liquids, fluids, or solids, such as pit coal, Boghead, or other bitumi- 
nous coal or shale, peat, wood, asphalts, tallow, lards, fats, or other semi- 
solid matters, and in the treatment of the same.’ June 2, 1864. 

1871.—Epwanrp Myrns, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for “Improvements in the construction of rotary 
pumps.’ June 2, 1864. 

1874.—Wirt1am Ciark, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for “ Improvements in the mode of treating animal, vegetable, and mineral 
matlers whereby to effect their desiccation, vaporization, decomposition, 
reduction, fusion, or volatilization, and in apparatus for the same.’ A 
communication. June 2, 1864. 

1387.—Bonpy Azutay, of Rotherhithe, in the co. of Surrey, printer, for 
“ Improvements in treating petroleum and its products, and in the appli- 
cation of apparatus for that purpose.” June 3, 1864. 

1390.—Freperick ‘oLuavsEn, of 149, Boulevart Magenta, Paris, in the 
empire of France, C.E., for “ Improvements in purifying or refining 
oils.” A communication. June 4, 1864. 

1396.—Henry Huixt, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, 
plumber and brassfounder, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 
taps or cocks.” June 4, 1864. 

1416.—Joun Beck, sanitary engineer, of Great Suffolk Street, South- 
wark, in the co. of Surrey, for “ Jmprovements in water-closets lava- 
tories, urinals, valves, and stench-traps.” June 7, 1864. 

1436.—Micurn Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
‘* Improvements in gas-regulators, also in gauges and clocks.” A com- 
munication. June 9, 1864, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
865.—Joseru Fox Snarp, of the town or borough of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, in the co. of the same town or borough, C.E., for ‘An improved 
trap for gullies, sinks, and drains generally.’ April 7, 1864. 
1200.—Joun Purtuirs, of Hatton, near Leeds, in the co, of York, gentle- 
| man, for ** Improvements in the purification of coal gas, and in the appli- 
| cation of the products resulting from such purification.” May 12, 1864. 
| 1236.—Witt1Am Witson, of the city of Manchester, in the co, of Lan- 
caster, ironmonger, tor ‘‘ Improvements in and apparatus for generating 
gas from hydrocarbon or other volatile oils for illuminating and other 
purposes.” May 17, 1864. 
|1293.—James Apams, of 6, Archer Street, Great Windmill Street, in the 
| co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in cocks; and apparatus for draw- 
| ing off and regulating the flow of fluids.” May 24, 1864. 
| 1807.—Henry Reprern, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, 
| plumber, for “* Improvements in the manufacture of high-pressure cocks, 
| taps, or valves.” May 26, 1864. 
| 1339.—Joun Hvecert, of Eastbourne, in the co. of Sussex, for “ Im- 
| provements in steam-engines, applicable also to pumps, and gas-exhausters.”” 
| May 30, 1864. 
1349.-—-James Youne, of Bucklersbury, in the City of London, gentle- 
man, for ‘‘ Improvements in the treatment or distillation of bituminous 
substances.” May 31, 1864 





| 
\| 
|| 
| 
| 


INVENTION PROTECTED FOR SIX MONTHS BY THE 
DEPOSIT OF A COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 
1314.-Dan1EL Crark, of the city of Carlisle, in the co. of Cumberland, 
ironfounder, for ‘Improvements in stench-trapped gullies.’ May 27, 

1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


' 264.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of | 


Middlesex, C.E., and Henry Dunpas Gtoae, of Pall Mall, in the co. 


of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘ Jinprovements in the construction of | 


rotary pumps,” Jan. 30, 1864. 
281.—Grorcr Hammonp, watch-maker, of the city of Manchester, and 
James Wiru1am Kemp, manufacturing chemist, of Salford, both in the 
co. of Lancaster, for “* Improvements in the manufacture of illuminating 
| gas, and in apparatus to be employed therein.” Feb. 2, 1864. 
320.—Manie CéLeste pe Casteras Sinrpazpt1, of 1, South Villas, South 
| Street, Greenwich, in the co. of Kent, for ‘* Improvements in the manu- 
| facture of plates, tubes, cylinders, and other articles, and for covering or 
coating the same with copper, brass, or other metals.” Feb. 6, 1864. 
937.—Tuomas STEVEN, ironfounder, of Glasgow, and CuHartes Barry, 
| atmospheric engineer, of London, for “ Improvements in arrangements 
and apparatus for ventilating, for protecting from heat, and for heating 
and cooking.” April 14, 1864. 





1314.—Daniet Cxark, of the city of Carlisle, in the co. of Cumberland, 
ironfounder, for ‘ Improvements in stench-trapped gullies.” May 27, 
1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
1350.—Joun Henry Jounson, “ Improvements in apparatus for regu- 
lating the pressure of gas.’” A communication. May 30, 1861. 
1366.—Pavut Cameron, ‘ Improvements in instruments for measuring, tn- 
dicating, and regulating the pressure or flow of fluids.” May 31, 1861. 
1382.—Witt1aM ALBERT SHEPARD, “ Improvements in obtaining pro- 
ducts from coal, and in apparatus employed therein.” June 1, 1861. 
1397, —ALEXANDER Prince, “ Improvements in the manufacture of gas, 
and in the apparatus connected therewith.’ Acommunication. June 4, 
1861, 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
1456.—Epwin Travis, and Joseru Lovis Casarterut, “ dn tmproved 
apparatus for regulating the supply and discharge of steam, air, water, 
and other fluids.’ May 23, 1857. 








PWarliamentary intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 30, 1864. 

The Wisseacn WATER Bill.—The Examiners certificate, that the further 
Standing Orders have not been complied with, was referred to the Standing 
Orders Committee. 

The StmLinG WATER Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

Tvurspay, May 31. 

The Sourn STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bill.—The Select Committee re- 
ported that the opposition bad been withdrawn. Bill committed. 

The Hrertrorp Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2. 
A petition was deposited against the WisseAcH Warer Bill, from Sir 
Thomas Hare, Bart. 
The Stintinc WATER Bill was reported, without amendment. 
The Wrexuam Water Bill was reported from the Select Committee, 
with an amendment. 
The NorrincuamM Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 


Frway, June 3. 

A petition was deposited against the WissEAcH Water Bill, from H. 
Villebois, Esq. 

The WisseaAcu WATER Bill.—The Standing Orders Committee pa 
that the Standing Order not complied with ought to be dispensed with. 

The Boron Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The Norra Cuesutre Water Bill was reported from the Select Com- 
mittee, with amendments. 


Monpay, JuNE 6. 
The Strrtinc WATER Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
The WrexHam Water Kill was read a third time, with the amendment, 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 
The SourH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bill was read a third time, with the 
amendments, further amendments made, Bill passed, aud sent to the 
Commons. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7. 
The WispEAcu WATER Bill was read a second time, and committed. 
The Norru CuesHirE Water Bill was read a third time, with the 
amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 
The Srockron AND MippLesporouGHu Water Bill.—The Queen's con- 
sent was signified, and the Bill reported. 
The Norrincuam Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 
The WissEAcu WATER Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consist- 
ing of Lord Belper (chairman), Lord Bolton, Lord Dunsany, Lord Wenlock, 
and Lord Egerton, who will sit on Tuesday, June 14, at eleven o'clock. 


Fripay, June 10. 
The Stockton AND MippLEsBorovGH WATER, and the NoTTINGHAM 
Gas Bills were read a third time, with the amendments, passed, and sent to 
the Commons, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 30, 1864. 

The Hertrorp Gas Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. _ 

The SALE oF Gas (ScoTLAND) Bill to enable parliamentary Burghs (being 
Royal Burghs) in Scotland to avail themselves of the provisions of the Acts 
22nd and 28rd Victoria, chapter 66th, and 23rd and 24th Victoria, chapter 
146, for regulating the sale of gas, was ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dalglish, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Crum-Ewing. The Bill was accor ingly 
brought in, presented, read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Monday, June 13. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1. 

A petition was deposited against the SuzrrreLp WATER-Works (BRAD- 

FIELD INuNDATION) Bill, from Joshua Fawley and others. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2. 

A petition was deposited, praying that Mr. Alderman George Lemon 
Saunders be appointed a commissioner under the SHEFFIELD WATER- 
Works (BRADFIELD InUNDATION) Bill, from owners and occupiers of pro- 
perty in Sheffield. 
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Petitions were deposited against the Norta Kent anp Kent WATER 
Bill, from the Greenwich District Board of Works; and against the SHEer- 
FIELD WATER-WorkKs (BRADFIELD InNUNDATION) Bill, from the inhabit- 
ants or ratepayers of Sheffield. 

The Merropouitan Supways Bill.—Reported, that the parties do not 
proceed. 


Fray, Jone 3. 
Petitions were deposited against the SunrrieLD WaTER-Works (BrapD- 
FIELD InuNDATION) Bill, from inhabitants of Sheffield, and from Frederick 
| Shaw and William enry Brown. 





Monpay, JUNE 6. 
The BrrMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GaAs Bill was read a second 
time, and committed. 
A petition was deposited against the SHerrieLp Water-Works (Brap- 
FIELD InUNDATION) Bill, from Richard Atley. 


TvuESsDAY, JUNE 7. 
The Unversron Gas Bill was reported, without amendment, and ordered 
to be read a third time. 
The WuiteHAvEN Water Bill was reported, with an amendment. 





WEDNEsDAY, JUNE 8. 
The SALE or Gas (ScoTLaAND) Bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday, June 10. 


Fripay, June 10. 
The Wrrxuam WATER and SourH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bills.—The 
Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The Utverston Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed, with 
amendments. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Before Mr. H. Srymour, Chairman; Mr. Hansury, Mr. Bernarp, 
Colonel Coxe, and Mr. Savt.) 


SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS (BRADFIELD INUNDATION) BILL. 
Monpay, JuNE 6. 


Mr. Hore Scort, Q.C., Mr. Burke, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps, appeared for 
the promoters; Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. VeRNoN Harcourt, and Mr. 
Saunpers, for the corporation of Sheffield; Mr. Bususy for Mr. Joseph 
Fawley; Mr. MuNpe tt, Mr. Smeravurst, and Mr. S. D. Wappy, for inhabit- 
ants and ratepayers of Sheffield, Mr. W. H. Brown, Mr. Shaw, and others, 
petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Harcourt said he appeared on behalf of the corporation of Sheffield, 
who as a public body representing the inhabitants were strongly interested 
in the bill. Without going into the nature of the case, he might be allowed 
to mention that one of the proposals of the bill was to increase the rates 
charged for water above those which the company were already authorized 
to charge. The company also proposed to extend the time for the con- 
struction of the works and the time at which they should be required to 
give constant service. These were matters which seriously affected the 
whole of the community, and the corporation of Sheflield consequently 
appeared in opposition to the bill. But at that moment his application was 
that the hearing of the matter should be adjourned. He did so upon this 
ground: as the committee knew, with reference to the unfortunate inun- 
dation at Sheffield, the Government had instituted inquiry into the causes 
of the accident by means of a special commission. That report had been 
prepared and formally laid on the table of the House of Commons, and 
might be expected to beready very shortly. The corporation considered a 
knowledge of that report to be most essential to their case and to a proper 
understanding of the questions which would be raised between them and 
the promoters of the bill. He held in his hand a letter from the Home 
Office addressed to the town-clerk of Sheffield, dated May 27, 1864, which 
was as follows:— 

Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State, Sir George Grey, to Jacknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 25th inst., and I am to state in reply that the report 
made by Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Beardmore has been presented to the House of 
Cammons and is in the hands of Messrs. Hansard, the printers of the House, but 
copies have not yet been delivered.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

The Town-Clerk of Sheffield. Il. WappIncTon. 
Thus the committee would see that this report was actually in the printer’s 
hands, and might be expected to be published from day to day. He was 
instructed to make this application for postponement, because they felt that 
without that report and without the information which it would give they 
eould not do justice to the public interests with which they were entrusted in 
reference to this bill. He believed there was another short bill, the parties 
in which were present, and which might be taken by the committee, so 
that it would be possible, without prejudice to the public interests, to ad- 
journ until Mr. Rawlinson’s report was ready. 

Mr. Cripps said he appeared for the promoters of the bill, who objected 
strongly to this adjournment. There had been the fullest inquiry into the 
cause of the accident, and they attached no importance to the report men- 
tioned by his learned friend; and could hardly enter into the consideration 
of that before the committee. They thought they should be able to satisfy 
the committee as to all these matters by evidence which would be called 
before the committee; and, as he said, there had been a local inquiry 
already. As to the position of the corporation with reference to the rates, 
the increase of the existing water-rates was no doubt a part of the bill; 
but the main object was to enable the company to provide compensation to 
the parties who had been sufferers from the accident. The promoters were 
prepared to go on with the bill; they had their witnesses ready, having 
brought them up from Sheffield to be examined, and they submitted there- 
fore that there should be no postponement. = 

Mr. MunDELU said he appeared for ratepayers, and also for parties who 
had brought actions which were now sought to be stayed, and as far as they 
were personally concerned they should prefer that there should be no ad- 
journment. The only bearing of the report upon the case before the com- 
mittee would be to show the amount of negligence which had been displayed 
by the water company. That being the bearing of the report, he could very 
well see why the company were anxious to proceed in its absence, because 
the extent of their negligence, as shown by Mr. Rawlinson, would have a 
very material influence upon the question whether they were to be allowed 
to mulct the pablic in higher rates. He could also quite understand why 
the report should be considered by the other side essential to the inquiry. 





to the expense of an adjournment. 








At the same time he could not quite see that the opponents should be put | 


the inundation, and on their behalf he protested strongly against the ad- 
journment. His clients had been at considerable expense in appearing with 
their witnesses that day, and had also entered into negotiations with the 
promoters of the bill by means of which clauses which were considered 
objectionable had been withdrawn. It would be very hard for his clients 
to have the bill postponed until the production of the report—a pee 
ment.which might have the effect of throwing the bill over till another 
session, thereby depriving his clients of all the benefit of the expenditure 
they had been put to in appearing here, and depriving them also of the 
benefit of the negotiations which he had just mentioned. He hoped the 
committee would not add this to the other serious losses which his clients 
had sustained. rr 

Mr. Wappy also protested against the adjournment. His clients were 
present at considerable expense to resist the increase of the water-rates, 
and it would involve great additional expense if the consideration of the 
bill was deferred. : : 

Mr. Harcourt said in the absence of the report it would be impossible 
for the corporation of Sheffield to know how to deal with this case. What 
his learned friend, Mr. Mundell, said on this point was perfectly true. The 
ground-work of the application made by the promoters of the bill for the 
very peculiar powers which they now sought, and for the additional rates 
they desired to charge, was that they had not been to blame for the 
accident. 

Mr. Burke: I say that this has nothing to do with the inquiry. 

Mr. Harcourt: Well, we shall not agree on that point then. We say 


that the question of the blame incurred by the company must form a part | | 


of the committee's inquiry; and for the committee to enter upon such an 
inquiry without the important information which will be contained in this 
document seems to me to be a mere waste of time. One of my learned 
friends suggests that a oye may throw this bill over to another 
session. But the report of Mr. Rawlinson was in the hands of the jprinter 
ten days ago, and its —— cannot now be lon delayed. 

Mr. Burke: I shall object to the production of the report here. My 
learned friend may call Mr. Rawlinson if necessary. 

Mr. Harcourt: We should examine him, of course, upon the report. 

The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Burke): You surely could not object to a public 
report being used upon a public inquiry? : 

Mr. Burke: Certainly not. But we shall have him here and cross- 
examine him, in any case. : 

Mr. Harcourt: I cannot help saying again that the time of the com- 
mittee will be wasted by proceeding to this inquiry without Mr. Rawlinson’s 
report. It is, as I contend, a document material to this inquiry, and must | 
be forthcoming. Even my learned friends who appear against the bill and 
oppose the adjournment admit that the report must be before you, before 
you come to a decision. The report will be published at some time or 
other during the progress of the inquiry, and then we shall have to travel 
back, and begin upon it almost de novo. ’ 

The room was then cleared, and the committee consulted for some time. 

On the parties being readmitted, ‘ 

The CHARMAN said: As one of tho members summoned to attend this 
committee is absent, we arc not acommittee for the purpose of any decision, | 
and we cannot, therefore, act. As one o'clock, therefore, has arrived, we 
shall adjourn until to-morrow. I may say that I have written to the chair- | 
man of the Printing Committee to beg that they will hasten the printing of | 
the report, and I hope it will be in the hands of members to-morrow even- 
ing. As to the question of adjournment I can say nothing positively, 
because we are not a committee capable of acting; but I believe it is the | 
feeling of honourable members sitting with me that the bill should be 
proceeded with. 





| 


TvEsDAY, JUNE 7. 

Mr. Hore Scort, in opening the case for the promoters, said this was a 
bill introduced by the Sheffield Water-Works Company, in consequence of 
the great calamity, which, as it was well known, had befallen them by the 
bursting of the embankment of one of their large compensation reservoirs. 
It was entitled “ A Bill to make provision for the ass: t of « 2 
claimed against the Sheffield Water-Works Company, in consequence of an 
inundation caused by the giving way of the embarkment of one of the 
reservoirs of the company; to authorize agreements as to certain water- 
rights; to enable the company to raise further money, and to increase 
their water-rents; and for other purposes.” ‘The company which he 
represented had existed in Sheffield since the year 1830. Previously 
to that period, the works were in private hands, and the supply 
of water was very inadequate; but in that year the first Act was 
passed empowering the present company to supply the town. In 1845 their | 
second Act was passed in consequence of the severe drought, and enter 
that Act they were able to give a satisfactory supply till 1851, when the | 
rainfall was again very low, and it became necessary to introduce fresh | 
arrangements for the supply of the town. The bill of 1852, however, was | 
defeated by the millowners, who, as the committee knew, were always the | 
great impediments in the way of water companies in their endeavours to 
supply a town, being in many cases in possession of ancient, and in all | 
cases some admitted actual, rights. ‘The question of compensation to them | 
was therefore a very serious one, and, under recent Acts of Parliament, it | 
was usual to meet them not by money payments, but by the formation of 
compensation reservoirs, by which the water useless to the mills at some 
seasons of the year was impounded and given out to them as required, 80) 
that the supply was equalized all the year round. After the defeat of that 
bill, negotiations were entered into with the millowners, which enabled the 
company in 1853 to obtain an Act under which the Dale Dyke reservoir 








was constructed as a compensation reservoir. Another Act was passed in || 


1860; and under these successive Acts the company was empowered to 
construct a very extensive system of water supply, which was indicated 
upon the map; and that system was calculated to afford to the inhabitants 
of Sheftield a supply of 10,548,487 gallons of water per day. In the prose- 
cution of these works, the company had raised £366,033; their remaining 
capital with calls in arrear was £83,967; and the borrowing power unex- 
hausted was £47,800; making a total of £131,767. The capital un- 
called up and the borrowing powers would not do more than complete j 
works at present authorized—indeed, he was informed by his clients that | 
the existing capital, whether in the shape of share capital not called up, or | 
of borrowing power, would probably be exhausted without providing for | 
the repair of the great reservoir which broke its banks with ‘such terrible | 
results. The works had been all carried out under the superintendence of 
one gentleman, Mr. T. F. Leather, who had constructed for the company 

six reservoirs, exclusive of the Dale Dyke or Bradfield reservoir. He was 

forinerly their resident engineer, and was now the consulting engineer; and 

he had adopted the same system in the construction of all these reservoirs, | 





Mr. Bususy said he appeared for sufferers who had sustained losses from ' some of which had stood 30, and none less than 10, years. The pro-| 
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moters, therefore, could point to very satisfactory results already accom 
plished in regard to the construction of these reservoirs, apart from 
the Bradfield dam; and they were justified in reposing confidence in 
Mr. Leather. The company’s Act was passed in 1853; and in 1858 
they advertised for tenders for the construction of the reservoir 
under consideration. They received a variety of tenders, varying in 
amount from £37,450 to £24,866, and the one which was accepted 
was that of Messrs. Craven and Co. This tender seemed to promise both 
security and economy, but not a stinted economy. The amount of it was 
£27,489, which was £3000 above the lowest tender. There had been borings 
made before the tenders were taken; but subsequent investigations satisfied 
the company’s engineer, that he had been, to some extent, mistaken as to 
the character of the soil in which the embankment was to be made. 
Accordingly on the 8th of January, 1859, he addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the company, stating that in consequence of the insecure state of 
the ground intended to form the site of the bank which had only been made 
apparent since the letting of the contract, he had deemed it necessary to 
remove the site some little distance further up the valley; and this involved 
an addition of £885 to the contract. Upon this advice the directors acted; 
the old contract was rescinded, and a new one entered into for the sum of 
£28,374. The estimate of Mr. Leather himself, for the construction of the 
works was £20,561, and knowing his large experience in matters of this 
kind the directors had every reason to confide in him, as to that being a 
sufficient sum for the purpose. He should not attempt to explain all the 
details connected with the construction of a water-tight embankment for a 
work of this description. But, Mr. Gunson, who was at present the resident 
engineer, would explain from the model the first steps taken in this con- 
struction. The first operation necessary was to cut a trench along the 
whole site of the embankment, in order to form the foundation of the wall 
of puddle clay, which formed the heart or core of the embankment. It was 
found that no secure foundation could be obtained at the 10-feet depth 
contemplated by the plan, and a spring of water was broached, which 
spring proceeded through a dislocated portion of the ground or fault. 
Accordingly Mr. Leather resolved to increase the depth of his trench until 
he obtained an impervious foundation, and when that was done the spring 
of water was confined within the reservoir itself. To attain the required 
object the puddled trench was sunk in some places 60 feet, and in others to 
a depth which averaged 30 feet. Pipes were laid to draw off the water, and 
these were laid with puddled clay so as to prevent the “creep” of water 
along them, this being considered a better plan than placing them in a 
stone culvert. They were laid at the bottom and were capable of emptying 
the whole reservoir. They were also of use in arranging the supply to the 
millowners. There was a separate provision for the withdrawal of the 
surplus water by means of a “ by-wash.” With regard to the embankment, 
the material for the slopes was of an excellent kind. Clayey substances, 
at first sight, appeared more desirable for this purpose on account of their 
water-resisting power; but experience showed that clay crumbled away, 
especially under the action of water. Finally there was a facing of stone 
for which a heavy price was paid; the whole construction was most care- 
fully made, and the company had every reason to suppose that it would 
last with proper attention for all time. The only similar accident to that 
which had recently occurred was the bursting of the Holmfirth reservoir in 
1852, which was not a case to cause any great alarm amongst water com- 
panies, for the circumstances there were very peculiar. He (Mr. Hope Scott) 
could speak to the facts in connexion with that case, having been personally 
‘|| engaged upon the bill which passed the House of Commons, but was re- 
jected by the House of Lords. It was a bill framed for the double purpose 
of remedying the evil arising from the complete decay of the embankment, 
and to recoup the persons who had advanced money upon mortgage of the 
works. Upon a technical objection, however, the bill was defeated. When 
it was being presented, it was pointed out to the committee that, if matters 
remained as they were, it was impossible the embankment could long con- 
tinue, and it was urged upon Parliament that it was necessary to grant 
powers by which the bondholders could have their money, and proper 
means could be taken to keep up the embankment. The House of Lords 
rejected the bill on the ground that the promoters were creditors seeking 
to improve their security, and the result of the loss of the bill was that the 
embankment gave way with such tremendous consequences. In that 
case there was great carelessness and neglect, and the reservoir was 
a millowner’s and not a water company’s reservoir. By the spring of 
last year Mr. Leather reported at the annual meeting of the company that, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary difficulties experienced, the dam was so 
far completed as to be ready for the reception of the water, and the works 
were well and substantially executed. During the summer and early part 
of the winter Mr. Gunson, the resident engineer, availed himself of some 
extraordinary floods to fill the reservoir, and there was nothing in the ap- 
tye of things to attract attention. By section 76, under the Act of 
853, the company were bound within ten years, upon the requisition of 
the Town Council, to provide a constant supply of water in the pipes under 
pressure. That obligation involved a considerable provision of water, and 
the Town Council contended that the obligation came into force in 1863, 
though the water company supposed that the period had been enlarged till 
1870 by a subsequent Act, the period for the constant supply being sup- 
sed by them to be commensurate with the completion of the works. The 
Town Council on the 23rd of February last gave notice that they would re- 
quire the constant service; and, in consequence of this, the Bradfield reser- 
voir was allowed to fill. The water company on the 8th of March replied 
to the town-clerk’s letter by referring to the object of the Bradfield Dale 
reservoir, and said that if there was any surplus from the dam above the 
requirements of the millowners, it would be available for the supply of the 
town, and expressed a hope that during the summer there would be a con- 
stant supply for 12 hours. The letter alluded to the means being used to 
increase the storeage, and intimated that there would be no possibility of 
giving a constant supply for the present. Three days afterwards, on the 
morning of the 11th of March, Mr. Gunson took up a newspaper and saw 
“ Admiral Fitzroy expects a gale.” He knew from the direction of the wind 
that it was likely to blow with force upon the embankment, but saw no indi- 
cations of anything wrong. The same evening a farmer in riding by noticed 
a considerable crack, and communicated with the contractor. Mr. Gunson 
afterwards arrived at the spot, and remained there till the final catastrophe 
happened. [Mr. Hope Scott read from his brief an account of the catastrophe, 
the particulars of which are now so well known.] The results of the accident 
were as follows:—Of mill-wheels and works having water power on the 
Loxley 12 were utterly destroyed, 10 seriously and 3 slightly damaged by 
the flood. On the river Don none were destroyed, but 3 were seriously 
and 11 slightly damaged. Of mills and manufactories none were destroyed, 
but 10 were seriously and 115 slightly damaged. Of workshops 16 were 
totally destroyed, 35 seriously and 60 slightly damaged. Of tanneries and 
skin yards 10 were slightly damaged. Of churches, chapels, and school- 








houses 1 was destroyed, 5 seriously and 7 slightly damaged. Of dwelling- 
houses, public and beer houses, &c., 70 were totally destroyed, 221 seriously 
damaged, and 4159 slightly damaged. Of bridges 12 were totally destroyed 
and 6 seriously damaged. The total result, therefore, was of property utterly 
destroyed 111, of property seriously damaged 293, and slightly damaged 
4267. In addition to this 120 acres of land were wholly washed away, 120 
acres were seriously injured, 1197 were flooded or slightly damaged, 70 
acres of garden ground were flooded, 1 mile of road was destroyed, 4 miles 
were seriously injured, 15 miles were slightly injured, and 18 miles of fence 
or wall were swept away. There were 998 separate owners of property, 
and 5550 occupiers affected; and according to the estimate of the company 
the total amount of injury done to fixed property was £180,000. The 
company, of course, had no certainty that this estimate was an accurate 
one, but this was the total they had arrived at. Then the injury done to 
stock-in-trade, furniture, &c., was estimated at £107,000, and the conse- 
— damage—loss of good-will, stoppage of business, &c.—£40,000. 
Thus, according to tle company’s estimate, the total destruction of pro- 
perty or of interests in property of different kinds was £327,000. Besides 
this, no fewer than 238 human lives had been sacrificed—138 males and 
100 females, of whom many were children. Of course in respect of the 
destruction of life the company were liable to have claims made upon them 
under Lord Campbell’s Act in case it should be found to apply to them in 
consequence of any negligence on their part. He was happy to say that in 
this catalogue of calamities the business of the company was, fortunately, 
not interfered with, and a scarcity of water was not added to the general 
sufferings of the town. The committee would remember the sympathy 
shown for the sufferers, and the relief given by the wealthy in Sheffield 
and elsewhere. Wherever the Relief Committee gave relief they took over 
whatever claims existed against the company, and of this of course the 
company could not complain. After dwelling upon this loss of life, it 
seemed too rapid a transition to pass to the losses of the company; 
but these were really hardly less serious than those of the sufferers, 
The affairs of the company had been so well managed and so much reliance 
was placed upon the security of the concern that it was commonly known 
as “ Sheflield consols;” and many persons placed the whole or the greater 
part of their property in this investment, thus becoming dependent upon 
its success almost for the means of existence. Out ofthe total number of 
shareholders, which was 380, no less than 100 were women. This was not, 
therefore, simply the case of a trading body whose capital was held by 
moneyed individuals and the shares dealt with upon the Stock Exchange, 
and from which persons could readily transfer their interest if they found 
a better investment. Immediately upon the occurrence of this calamity, 
the company looked into the matter to see whether they could survive such 
a blow. They found that they were liable under the provisions of three 
separate Acts—the Act of 1830, of 1845, and of 1853—by which it was pro- 
vided that they should make good all losses arising from the bursting of 
reservoirs, and other casualties. In order to be well assured of the strin- 
gency of this obligation, they took the opinion of the Attorney-General and 
two other eminent counsel as to whether they were absolute guarantees 
against any accident arising from no fault of their own, and whether, under 
all the circumstances of the case, they were justified in paying any dividend 
to the shareholders in respect of the previous half year. That opinion was 
to the effect that, under the provisions of their Acts, they were absolutely 
liable for all damage, and that taking any dividend would be very injudi- 
cious and improper. He might observe that the directors did not wish to 
declare a dividend, and only wanted to hear a legal opinion on the subject 
in case the shareholders should claim it. C l recom ded an appli- 
cation to Parliament for powers; but before this opinion was received, the 
directors had taken the necessary steps for that purpose; and no dividend 
was declared. 

The CHairMAN inquired whether any dividend was paid on the prefer- 
ence shares. . 

Mr. Hore Scorr said he presumed that that was so, the preference 
shareholders being looked on as creditors. 

The Cuatrman: Is there not an Act of Parliament which prohibits the 
payment of any dividends on preference shares except out of moneys earned 
by the company within the year? 

Mr. Hore Scort said the preference shareholders were paid at Christ- 
mas, so the question’suggested by the chairman would not arise. But he sus- 
pected it would be found that these shares were not merely preference 
shares, but debenture stock, as in the case of arailway. The company 
now sought for power to raise £400,000 for the purpose of meeting these 
claims and carrying through all the different transactions which will be 
necessary before they can be ascertained and discharged. The estimated 
extent of damage done to the works was as follows:—£40,000 would be 
necessary for the restoration of the Dale Dyke reservoir; £327,000 would 
be necessary for the compensation of the sufferers; and this was only the 
estimate of the company. Then there was the question of compensation 
for the loss of life which had taken place, and of which no estimate could 
be formed. There would then be the expenses of this Act and of carrying 
it into effect. On the whole, they thought that £400,000 would not be too 
much to raise; and this sum was proposed to be raised by mortgage, by 
preference or ordinary shares, and by terminable annuities. It was neces- 
sary, however, to afford an adequate security for the loan of this money, 
and it was therefore proposed to increase the present water-rates by 25 per 
cent. In order to avoid the muitiplied litigation which would otherwise 
arise, and which would be attended with equal detriment to the sufferers 
and to the company, it was proposed to create a tribunal, consisting of three 
commissioners, to deal with the claims of the sufferers. ‘The chief commis- 
sioner proposed was William Overend, Esq., Q.C.; the second, John Jobson 
Smith, sq.; and the third, Mansell Forster Mills, Esq., of Duckmanton 
Derbyshire, estate agent. The claimants as a body, acting in a committee, 
through solicitors, approved of the general features of the scheme, so that 
the bill really came before Parliament as a joint application of the claimants 
and ghe company. The corporation of Sheffield resisted the increase of 
rates, and that would be the main difficulty raised before the committee. 
The company, as he had stated, was formed in 1830, at which date they 
succeeded to the existing water-works at Sheffield. In the following year 
they paid a dividend to their shareholders of 3 per cent.; in 1832, 5 per 
cent.; in 1833, 3$ per cent.; and so they went on, until in 1844, the year 
before they obtained their second Act, it was 7 per cent. In 1853 they were 
again before Parliament, and were threatened with considerable opposition 
by the Town Council of the borough, one of the principal points of their 
attack being that which involved a reduction of the water-rates. Thecom- 
pany then stood in this position, that from the year 1845, when the last 
alteration in the rates was made, they had divided a uniform 7} per cent. 
Under these circumstances they were able to make a reasonable concession, 
especially having reference to the probable future increase in consumption 
of water and the effect of their additional outlays upon the works. The 
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consequence was, that an agreement was come to between them and the 
Town Council, to the effect that the opposition to the bill should be with- 
drawn, and the company should insert clases by which the rates were re- 
duced very nearly 50 per cent. He was speaking now of the maximum 
rates allowed to be charged. From 1853 down to 1863, they only divided 
7} per cent. in one year, namely, 1854; in 1855, it was £7; in 1856, £6; in 
subsequent years 5 per cent., and in some of the 5 per cent. years they had 
had to apply to the reserve-fund to make up the amount of the dividend. That 
reserve-fund amounted to £12,811. It was under these circumstances they 
now asked to be authorized to raise the water-rates 25 per cent., for the 
purpose of giving a sufficient security for the amount of money required to 
be raised If the 25 per cent. of increase was given, it would still be 25 
per cent. below the rates before payable. Parliament were, in fact, asked 
to go half way back towards the legislation of 1830 and 1845 in the matter 
of rates. The powers sought for did not necessarily imply that the com- 
pany would use these maximum rates, but they were to be created as a 
security for the money to be raised. It might be argued that a trading 
company like the water company had no right to saddle the community 
with the results of this sad accident. The answer was not a difficult one. 
The company were not private traders. They were the creatures of Parlia- 
ment, subject to parliamentary enactments, and restricted by Parliament 
in the amount of the rates which they were at liberty to charge. The net 
annual income of the last year was £18,266, out of which £448 belonged to 
debenture stockholders, leaving £17,812 applicable for dividend. That 
was the only security they could give, and it was evident that they could 
not raise the money without fresh powers. The present gross rates 
amounted to £24,100, and 25 per cent. addition upon the rates would give 
an additional £6000 a year, which, deducting £1000 as a margin, would 
leave £5000 per annum applicable under this head, and altogether the 
resources of the company for the purposes of raising money would be 
£23,000 a year. The increase of £6000 a year would be spread over the 
whole community of Sheffield, and would be very little felt, so that on a 
cottage paying 7s. 2d. water-rate per year, the increase would only be at the 
rate of 1s. 9d. per year, or some three-eighths of a penny per week. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is not that supposing you are now at your maximum? 

Mr. Hore Scorr: I am told that we are now very nearly at our maxi- 
mum of 1853, though considerably below the maximum of 1845. 

The CHatrman: A member wishes to know whether you have raised 
your rate since the accident. 
Mr. Hore Scort said they had not, and for this very good reason, that 
if they had done so it would not have enabled them to face the conse- 
quences of the disaster, and it would still be necessary to come to Parlia- 
ment. Having submitted to the reduction which they made in 1853, when 
they were in a state of prosperity, he contended that, now the circumstances 
of the company were so seriously altered, it was not unreasonable they 
should now ask the Legislature to reimpose the former rates to the extent 
of one-half. He believed that, in town of principle, this was the only 
question which the committee would have to consider. 
Mr. MunpeE.i: Do you mean to raise this 25 per cent. upon the water 
supplied for trading purposes? 
Mr. Horr Scorr: Certainly. That is water supplied for purposes of 
= but private consumers are supplied for purposes of necessity. In all 
arge towns there is a considerable quantity of water required for trade 
purposes, and this supply ought to be subject to the increased rate more 
than that required for domestic use. 
The CHAIRMAN: At this stage of the proceedings, I should like to ask 
what provision the company had made for an accident of this sort-—whether 
the “yea was limited by the Act of Parliament to any particular 
sum 
Mr. Hors Scorr said it was not; but under the General Act, companies 
of this kind were restricted to a 10 per cent. dividend, upon reaching which 
they were bound to reduce their rates. The reserve-fund was created for 
the purpose of meeting contingencies; but if a large sum had been accumu- 
lated for any such object there would have been a great outcry in the town, 
and it would have been said that the company were trying to prevent the 
reduction of the rates which, according to the Act of Parliament, were to 
fall off when the company’s dividends reached 10 per cent. He had already 
stated that the company had six reservoirs, some of which had stood for 
30 years; so that with every regard to prudence they could never have 
anticipated such a calamity as had just befallen them. With reference to 
the cause of the accident, he referred to the evidence given by Mr. Rawlin- 
son at the coroner’s inquest, and stated that since that inquiry the directors 
had taken the opinions of Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Bateman, Mr. 
Fowler, and Mr. Harrison, whose concurrent opinion was that the disaster 
was due to a land-slip below the embankment, which could not have been 
anticipated. The company were particularly anxious that the committee 
should have this evidence before them, which showed that the company 
had taken all reasonable care, and were entitled in the result not to censure 
but to sympathy, when the heavy amount of their losses and the character 
of those by whom these losses must be borne was considered. On the 29th 
of March, the company received a communication from Sir George Grey, 
enclosing a report from Mr. Rawlinson, in which he stated that all that was 
objectionable in the subsoil, design, material, &c., of the Bradfield reservoir 
existed at the Agden reservoir, which was in course of construction. 
Accordingly the directors resolved to suspend the further prosecution of that 
work, but they had since obtained an opinion from the eminent gentlemen 
he had named that the embankment was free from danger. He now came 
to the petitions against the bill, the first of which was from a public meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Sheflield. It complained of the appointment of 
the junior commissioners being vested in the justices of the peace, and 
desired that it should be with the corporation of Sheffield. It objected 
also to the commissioners sitting where the public would not have free 
access; to the limitation of time for sending in notices of claims to two 
months, and the making of the awards to eight months; to the payment of 
the claims being extended to three months further; and to the taxation of 
of the costs being in London. It objected also to the increase of 
the water-rates. The petition of the corporation was directed, not 
against the expediency of some legislation in the matter, but to 
some of the details of the bill, agreeing in the main with the first 
petition, and adding that the corporation ought to be empowered to pur- 
chase the works of the —— To each of these allegations the learned 
counsel briefly addressed himself. He submitted that there was virtually 
an agreement between the water company and the sufferers with regard to 
the bill, and he contended that as regarded the community of Sheffield the 
proposals of the company were moderate and reasonable, and might pro- 
perly be acceded to in the interests of the town itself, with which the 
interests of the company were closely identified. As to the claim of the 
corporation to have a voice in the appointment of the commissioners, this 
was a question with which the Town Council had nothing at all to do, for it 
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rested entirely between the company and the sufferers. There were two or 
three other petitions from persons who had suffered damage, and brought 
actions against the company. They complained that the proposed new 
tribunal to be constituted by the Act was an extraordinary arbitrary and 
deleterious tribunal, and interfered with their rights at law. He hoped, 
however, the committee would be satisfied, upon hearing the evidence, that 
these persons were not entitled to set up the actions which they had com- 
menced as a reason for opposing a measure which was equally good for the 
interests of the sufferers, as well as for the company, and that it was 
desirable the bill, in its present form, should receive the sanction of 


Parliament. 
Mr. Wm. Waterfall, examined by Mr. Cripps. 


I reside at Sheffield, and have been for 13 years a director of this com- 
y. [Witness was examined at great length upon the points referred to 
in the — speech as to the capital and expenditure of the company, 
the works constructed, and the general provisions of the several Acts of the 
company.] ‘The company have estimated that the sum necessary for com- 
pensation for damage to property, goods, and stock, will amount to 
£327,000; the cost of reconstructing the Bradfield reservoir, or providing 
similar storeage room will be £40,000; the expenses of this Act, £10,000; 
the salaries of the commissioners, £4000; and the expenses of conducting 
the commission, £10,000—making a total of £391,000—leaving about £9000 
upon the capital which it was proposed to raise, and this £9000 will be 
available as compensation for loss of life should it be found that the com- 
pany are liable. Hitherto the company has been managed most economi- 
cally, the chairman receiving only a nominal salary and the other directors 
nothing. In future the expenses of management will be increased by at 
least £1000 a-year. The increased water-rates will involve upon cottage 
property an increase of 1s. 9}d. per annum if paid by the tenant, or Is. 7d. 
if paid by the landlord. In the case of persons rented at £200 a year and 
upwards, of whom there are comparatively few in Sheffield, the increase 
will amount'to £1. 10s. per annum. Since the accident the company have 
consulted some of the most eminent engineers as to its causes—Mr. Simp- 
son, Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Bateman, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Fowler; and their 
opinion was to the effect already stated. The sufferers agreed with the 
company in the choice of the commissioners, and only two actions have 
been entered against the company in connexion with the accident—these 
actions being in the hands of one solicitor. 
By the Commirree: The construction of the Agden reservoir is still sus- 
pended. Mr. Leather has been our engineer for 30 years. 

Mr. Burke, with reference to the report of Mr. Rawlinson, said he should 
like to understand clearly whether the committee proposed to go into the 
evidence with regard to the causes of the accident. The water-works 
company by no means shrank from this inquiry. They had employed an 
engineer in whom they thought they might repose confidence, and who had 
served them satisfactorily for 30 years. For what they knew, Mr. Leather 
might have erred in judgment; but if they were not to confide in him, in 
whom were they to place confidence? It appeared to him that the conduct 
of the company was irreproachable in this respect, and they were prepared 
with the highest scientific evidence to support their position. 

Mr. Smeruursr said he thought there would be no use in entering upon 
such an inquiry, which would more properly become the subject of pro- 
ceedings at law if any actions were brought under Lord Campbell's Act. 

Mr. Harcourt said the corporation ‘did not at all admit there had been 
no negligence on the part of the company. On the contrary, their case was 
that there had been very considerable negligence with regard to the Brad- 
field dam, and he thought they would be in a condition to prove this. 

Mr. Burke: We shall not shrink from the inquiry if the committee think 
fit to make it. But it is obviously necessary that the committee should 
come to some decision whether they will enter into this question of negli- 
gence or not, in order that the company may know how to shape their case, 

The room was then cleared. On the readmission of the parties, 

The CuatrMan said: We have considered the point submitted to us, 
and the committee have come to the conclusion that it is not a part of their 
duty to go into the causes of the accident to the Bradfield dam. 

Mr. Harcourt: It must be understood that we by no means accede ‘to 
the statement made by Mr. Hope Scott as to the causes of the accident. Of 
course, after the decision come to by the committee, we can have no oppor- 
tunity of meeting his statements on this subject; but if an opportunity had 
been afforded us, I think we should have been able to show that in many 
particulars they were incorrect. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8. 

Mr. Burke said, after the decision of the committee at their last sitting, 
that the causes of the late calamity could form no part of the present in- 
quiry, he had respectfully to ask that their decision upon the bill might not 
be influenced in any degree by the report of Mr. Rawlinson, which was, after 
all, an ex parte statement as to the origin of the catastrophe. The promoters 
were not at all disposed to shrink from the most minute investigation of 
the matter, but were quite prepared to meet Mr. Rawlinson’s statements 
with the evidence of scientific witnesses of the highest character. If, how- 
ever, they were to be excluded from producing that evidence, they hoped 
that the committee would not allow Mr. Rawlinson’s report to have any 
bearing upon the case. 

Mr. Neoxpass. said the report of Mr. Rawlinson and the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury found that there had been negligence, and, therefore, when 
the committee came to consider who was to pay for that negligence, this 
report formed a part of the case before them. 

r. BurKE said the committee had decided not to go into the causes of 
the accident. The report was entirely ex parte, and, if used at all, the pro- 
moters ought to have the opportunity of rebutting it. 

Mr. MunpDELL said it was not placing the opponents in a fair position to 
attempt to shut out the report, as Mr. Hope Scott in his opening address 
had enlarged upon the assertion of the promoters that there had been no 
negligence on their part. If this question was not to be gone into, the 
matter must stand upon the finding of the jury and the report of the 
Government inspector. He did not wish to enter upon the inquiry of 
um of negligence, but he did not wish that his clients should be at 
the mercy of the promoters, who sought to throw upon the ratepayers a 
portion of the consequences of the recent inundation. 

Mr. Saunpers said Mr. Hope Scott was singularly anxious to screen his 
own clients from any imputation of blame; and, having gone fully into that 
part of the case in his address, Mr. Burke now wanted the committee not 
to pursue the inquiry which his leader had opened out. 

Mr. Burke denied that he had any such intention. He only asked that, 
f the committee declined to go into the inquiry, they should not accept the 
iconclusions of Mr. Rawlinson to the prejudice of the promoters. 








The CHAIRMAN said the opinion of the committee was, that the report 
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was a public document, and it must be left to their discretion the amount 
of importance they should attach to it. 

Mr. Saunpers said he was in possession of a large amount of engineering 
evidence to rebut the statements of Mr. Hope Scott. 

Mr. Burke said he did not wish to make any suggestion whatever, but 
simply asked the committee what course they intended to take so as to be 
able to shape his evidence accordingly. For, after all, though his clients did 
not shrink from the inquiry, and granting that the engineer was in fault, 
there could be no case of negligence made out against the company. 

The CHarrMAN said the committee were in possession of all that could 
be said upon the question, and their opinion was that the evidence should 
now be Cea with. If the inquiry should take another turn, and the 
cause of the accident should incidentally or otherwise come up to the pre- 
judice of the promoters, they would have the opportunity of asking the 
committee to be allowed to produce evidence to rebut the testimony of Mr. 
Rawlinson. 

Mr. Burke said he was quite satisfied with that expression of the opinion 
of the committee. 

Mr. Waterfall recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. SAUNDERS. 

This company is the only company supplying water to the town. I 
believe it is the only water company in Sheffield. I cannot say whether 
our mains go into every street of the town. The population is rapidly in- 
creasing, but I cannot say to what extent yearly. I am not aware that 
there have been -_ complaints of a deficiency of supply. The company 
are in possession of a considerable quantity of land beyond what they have 
in actual use. By the bill of 1860 we took power to sell the land, and a 
portion has been disposed of. I cannot tell the value of the quantity they 
still have in possession; I should think £60,000 or £70,000 was an excessive 
valuation. The clauses which were originally in this bill, for the purchase 
of the mills on the Loxley, have been struck out, because the directors 
believe that the capital they are seeking to raise will not be sufficient for 
the purpose, after meeting the claims upon them for compensation. They 
consider that the capital they propose is as much as they can raise upon 
the security which they have to offer. The value of the company’s shares 
iust before the catastrophe was £146 or £147. The last dividend which we 
paid was 5 per cent. An opinion has been given to the directors that the 
cost of the rights upon the Loxley would be about £100,000. Mr. Leather, 
our consulting engineer, has been paid not by commission, but for whatever 
work he has done. Speaking from recollection, I should say it has amounted 
to as much as £100 a vear. The secretary of the company is not here, but 
the resident engineer is. There is no managing director; the board manage 
their own affairs. They meet once a month, and on any other occasion 
when their attention is required. I am not aware that there is any one 
here who can go into the details of the accounts. We thought it would be 
sufficient to show what our income and expenditure had been during the 
last ten years, and what dividends we had paid during that period. 


come forward and ask the Legislature for power to increase their rates 20 
per cent., which, no doubt, will fall heavily upon the people of Sheflield, 
they are bound to give satisfactory information as to the method in which 
their business has been conducted, and to show that the money has not 
been wasted, but properly applied. Either through Mr. Waterfall or through 
the secretary that information ought to be given. We are unanimously of 
that opinion, and if Mr. Waterfall 1s unable to give the information it would 
be better to telegraph at once for the secretary and the books. 

Mr. Cripps said the company were desirous to give every information in 
their power if his learned friends would state what they required. 

Cross-examination continued: The Agden reservoir is partially made. I 
do not know what will be the cost of completing it. 

By Mr. MunpDELL: My statement yesterday that it would cost £52,000 to 
complete was made upon the authority of the company’s engineer. The 
expenditure upon mains which I gave as £3000 a year was, I believe, taken 
from the accounts. There has recently been a large and expensive main 
laid down which has swelled up the amount. I have taken the expenditure 
over a number of years and divided the total to get the average. In the 
appropriation of capital proposed to be raised we have taken £70,000 for 


| extensions of mains. There is one main which it was contemplated to lay 


down at an estimated cost of from £10,000 to £12,000. ‘There has not been 
any main laid down since 1854 which has cost that sum. When I say 
“ contemplate” I mean that we have deferred it since the accident. The 
land which the company have at Cross Moor they have not let for building 
en ae they feared the effect would be to contaminate the water. They 

ave land at Porto Bello. The whole of the land they possess is included 
in the assets of the company at what it originally cost. The diminution of 
the dividends of late years has arisen from the increased capital invested in 
unproductive works, chiefly since 1855. Last year we expended on new 
works £22,454, and in 1862, £25,865. 

Mr. MuNDELL: Would it be an unreasonable thing to assume that you 
have expended upon an average more than £20,000 a year during the last 
ten years? I see one year you expended £34,000. 

Witness: It would be about that. I cannot tell except as at a guess what 
proportion of that would be upon new works, 

Cross-examination continued: I can only judge of the probable future 
increase in our income from the past. ‘Taking the last ten years it would 
be perhaps a fair criterion. From 1854 to the end of 1863 our income in- 
creased trom £16,552 to £26,380.) 

The CuHarrMAN: It was stated yesterday to be about £5000 a year. 

Cross-examination continued: We charge a lower rate for water to the 
railway companies, the board of guardians, the botanical gardens, and the 
wo baths, than the ordinary trade charge, which is 6d. per 1000 gallons. 

believe we charge the Midland Railway Company 4d. The damage to 
property caused by the inundation has been valued by Mr. Holmes; to stock- 
in-trade, furniture, and things of that kind by Messrs. Fowler and Son and 
Mr. Eadon at £327,000. There has been no separate valuation of machinery. 
The £40,000 required for repairing the Dale Dyke reservoir I got from the 
engineer, and the £10,000 for the expenses of this Act from the law clerk. 
I believe that with regard to the loss of life the bulk of the people were 
swept away in families, so that the claims of that kind will not be nume- 
rous. I do not know the number of widows that are left. I am not pre- 
pared to tell the committee what would be the value of our works to sell 
subject to our liabilities. The question has passed through my mind, but 
it has never been considered by the board. It has never occurred to me 
that it would be fair to lay such an estimate before the committee. If Par- 
liament will give us the necessary powers I would not sell the works at all. 
I should be content to go without a dividend until the loan was repaid, if 
we could not get it, but I should hope to have a dividend before then. We 
shall have to go without it for sometime. I do not think that if an en- 
hanced rate is to be imposed upon Sheffield we ought to be compelled to 
sell the works to the public authorities. 1t is not my only reason for say- 





The Cnarrman: The committee are of opinion that, as the company | 





ing so that I think the works are so good an investment. In the present 
position of the company it is not so. I have heard of shares being sold 
since the accident at £52. I do not know whether there are any in the 
market for sale. I have not sold any since. My impression is that the 
rates fixed by the Act of 1830 were not very high rates for that period. | 
believe Mr. Shaw had a mill, the greater part of which has been swept 
away. His claim amounts to between £5000 and £6000. I am not aware that 
he commenced an action against the company to recover damages before 
this bill was introduced. Mr. Brown is in the steel and iron trade; I do 
not know the amount of his claim. I think it quite fair to appoint com- 
missioners to assess the damages whether the claimants like it or not. The 
case is a very exceptional one; there is a large number of sufferers in one 
district, and their claims could in the way proposed be more speedily and 
satisfactorily settled. I think it would be to the advantage of all to be 
bound by the decision of the majority, which is favourable to this plan. 

By Mr. Busnpy: A meeting of the claimants was called, and a com- 
mittee appointed who adopted the plan. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cripps: The question of referring the claims toa 
jury has been discussed by us. a read the correspondence between 
the solicitors for some of the claimants and the company, and a circular 
issued by the company to all the solicitors in the town, recommending that 
those who had clients who were claimants should unite in some common 
action in reference to the bill, so as to make it as applicable to the pur- 
poses intended as possible.] I believe it was fully known in Sheffield, 
before these actions were brought, that we had a bill in Parliament which 
would deal with these claims. There are about 380 shareholders in the 
company; about 100 of these are women; some cannot afford to go without 
their dividend, others are persons of property. The railway companies are 
large consumers of water, and we have carried out the provisions of our 
Act to supply them at reduced rates. We have differential charges for 
other parties who are large consumers. The auditor of our accounts is 
appointed by the chairman of the West Riding Sessions. The land at 
Crook’s Moor is required for the reservoir; since the accident we could not 
well spare that storeage. ‘The value of the land at Portobello is from £1000 
to £2000. We have only power to part with land not absolutely wanted 
for the purposes of the company. 

Mr. MunpE.t asked to be supplied with the annual reports and state- 
ments of the company’s accounts for the past ten years, the share-ledger 
and the transfer-book since the catastrophe. He also wished to have a 
witness called who could explain the accounts in details. 

Mr. SaunpErs applied to have the stock-ledgers for the last ten years. 

The CHarrMan said the committee were of opinion that it was not neces- 
saryto produce the latter books, as they were not prepared to go into the 
details of the accounts for the last ten years. 

William Smith, Esq., examined by Mr. Riuey. 

T am the chairman of this company. 


the rights on the Loxley, as it would double our quantity of water, but we 
think the funds to be acquired by this bill will not admit of their purchase. 
1 have only formed a general opinion of the expense of completing the 
three reservoirs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MuNDELL: I am the only paid director, and I 
attend the works almost daily. I do not know how many mills there were 
between the reservoir and Sheffield, but I should think between 20 and 30. 
It has been said that this isa good time to buy the rights of the millowners, 
and I think the view might be a correct one. 


of the millowners? 

The Cuarrman asked if that question was before them. 

Mr. MunpDELL said it was, because it was the duty of the promoters to 
make out the preamble of the bill, and they must show that the funds they 
proposed to raise were sufficient for the purpose. 

Witness: It was supposed, when the statement was inserted in the bill, 
that the sum, or very little more, paid to the millowners for compensation, 
would enable us to get possession of the freeholds. I cannot tell what 
the value of the works is, subject to the liabilities. I should think they 


with water, and then if there were any loss the town would have to bear it. 
I do not know that the money we require could be raised by 5 per cent. 
preference shares on the works as they at present stand. I doubt whether 
we could borrow money at all on the works in their present shape; cer- 
tainly not as much as we require. If we get the power to charge an addi- 
tional 25 per cent., 1 cannot say at what rate we shall be able to borrow 
money, but we shall be able to borrow it easier. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ritey: We have legal power to raise the money by 
preference shares if we can do it. I know of no director who has sold 
shares since the catastrophe. The directors recommended at the last annual 
meeting that the dividend should not be paid; and though an amendment 
was proposed and seconded no dividend was declared. ‘ 


Mr. John Gunson, examined by Mr. Ritry. 

I live at Sheffield, and am an engineer. I have been engaged on the 
Sheffield Water-Works since 1831. I was first engaged under Mr. Leather, 
and now I am resident engineer. The supply of water to the town has not 
been affected by the late catastrophe. The present storeage of water is equal 
to 134 days supply, which is sufficient until we get further reservoirs. 

By Mr. Burke: The Agden reservoir may be completed by 1867. Its 
gathering-ground is 2836 acres, and the storeage capacity will be about 91 
million cubic feet. We contemplate putting up another embankment in 
the Loxley valley, which would take about three years to complete. The 
Strines reservoir might be completed within the time that the company have 
to do it in, and then we shall be able to give a constant supply to the 
public. Our rates were very oe reduced in 1853. Many towns 
are in a position to supply water to the inhabitants more economically than 
Sheffield, which has to provide storeage to an enormous extent for the pur- 
pose of giving compensation. I have looked at several Acts of Parliament, 
and I find that our rates are much below those charged.in Barnsley, 
Wakefield, Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Salford, Stockport, Halifax, Blackburn, Bristol, Birmingham, Norwich, 
Derby, Chesterfield, &c. The rate for supply to trade purposes is generally 
left open to agreement. In 1853 the company charged 50 per cent. more 
than now. The 25 per cent. now asked for would raise about £6000 a year. 
The reduction in 1853 was made by arrangement with the opponents of a 
bill then being applied for, in order to make peace. The company have 
power to divide 10 per cent. by their Act. It would take about £40,000 to 
replace the broken embankment, which, with the £30,000 it originally cost, 
would be £70,000 to attain the object we had in view in constructing the 
reservoir. I cannot conceive that the company would have the opportunity 
of borrowing the money they require without additional rating power. 





Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpERS: We think it very desirable to acquire | | 


Mr. MuNDELL: Where is the money to come from to buy up the rights\{‘ 


are worth £400,000; they ought to be. Icannot say that they are worth || 
£500,000. My opinion is, that all large towns ought to supply themselves | | 
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The Agden reservoir will cost £30,000, and the Strines about £33,000. The 
4d. per 1000 gallons charged to the Midland Railway, is the result of a bar- 
gain with the company before we supplied any water for trade purposes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: In selecting the towns which I have 
given as charging a higher rate than Sheffield, I have not taken those 
only which suited my pur The rate for all houses under £7, if con- 
tracted for by the landlord, is 6s. 4d., and if not contracted for by the land- 
lord, 7s. 24. From £7 to £8 rent, 8s.,and soon. There are differences 
between the Sheffield and Bristol rates; in some cases Sheffield charges 
more, and in others less than Bristol. The houses of low rent at Chester- 
field are charged less than a similar class at Sheffield. At Derby many of 
the classes of property are charged a less rate. The alteration made 
in 1853 was to charge a lower rate for all houses ahove £7; the minimum 
rate of 7s. 2d. was left untouched. The charge for water-closets before 1853 
was 8s., and after that it was reduced to 4s. I believe that was only done 
where there were two closets in a house. I am not aware whether any re- 
duction was made where there was only one closet. There were no doubt 
many closets in the town in 1853. 1 superintended the services in that 
year, and I know there were not many, but I cannot give the number. The 
company paid as high a dividend as 7} per cent. before that year, but 
have not done so since. In 1853 we were opposed by the corporation, and 
the arrangement I have referred to was a compromise between us. The 
Act passed at the time the existing charges for trade purposes were made 
the maximum. It appears to me a very unreasonable thing that the com- 
pany should be called upon to bear all the loss of the recent accident when 
they have nothing to fall back upon. I do not say that the public should 
pay for all the damages; it ought to be a matter of compromise. The 
practical effect of the proposal in the bill will be that the public will par- 
tially pay for them. 

The CizairmAn: Do you think these are questions which Mr. Gunson, 
who is only a salaried officer, should have to answer? You have had the 
chairman of the company before you, and you might have asked him. 

Mr. Dentsow: And precious little he knew. 

Cross-examination continued: We have 134 days supply in the reservoirs, 
which is a moderate quantity. It is proposed to postpone the obligation to 
give a constant service for 10 years, in order to enable us to obtain the water 
from the district in which the accident happened. We have never had any 
water from that district. We take powers under the present bill to con- 
struct works there. I believe the reservoir which burst was commenced 
n 1859, so that there are yet six years before we should be required to give 
a constant service in accordance with our Act. 

By Mr.Munpett: I have been in the company’s service since 1831. I have 
had many years experience under Mr. Leather. . I acted as superintendent 
in the construction of the reservoirs at Sheffield. I propose to make a new 
embankment further up the valley, and to enlarge the Strines reservoir, to 
enable us to get the same capacity as we originally contemplated. I be- 
ieve we have land sufficient for the purpose. I do not know that it will be 
las cheap to repair the broken embankment as to erect anew one. The 
estimates for the completion of the Agden and other reservoirs have been 
furnished by Mr. Leather. For the last three years our average expenditure 
for the mains has been £11,714. I have not turned my attention to the 
— of the value of our works to sell subject to present liabilities, and 

think it would be very difficult for any one to put a value upon them. I 

do - know whether it would be advantageous to the company to sell their 
works. 
Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The other reservoirs which I have con- 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. Leather are perfectly secure, 
and in such a condition as to justify the confidence which the directors 
have placed in him. In the construction of all such works contingencies 
must be provided for. After the original plans for the Dale Dyke reservoir 
were made, we found it necessary to increase the expenditure. For in- 
stance, there was something approaching £7000 expended in two years in 
zetting down to a permanent foundation for the puddle walls, which are 
tlways works of considerable doubt and difliculty, as no one can tell what 
they will cost until they come to make them. We are not in a condition 
to give constant service, and by our present Act we are only required todo 
30 on the completion of our works. We have completed very large works 
since we got our powers in 1853. In neither of the cases quoted by Mr. 
Denison, in which our rates appeared to be higher than those charged in 
other towns, was there any limitation as to charge for trade purposes, 
whereas we are limited to a low rate. Most of the towns named by me are 
in an advantageous position in reference to obtaining a supply of water, 
many of them pumping it out of the rivers; and by a little increase of 
power they can get as much as they require. If our rates had not been 
utered in 1853, although we might not have varied our charges to the pre- 
sent moment, we should have had a margin for a contingency like this. It 
appears to me perfectly fair that there should be such a margin allowed to 
the company. Certainly I would not hold shares in water-works subject 
to such liabilities, unless there were something to fall back upon to meet 
accidents which no human ingenuity can guard against. Since 1853 the 
company have been expending for the benefit of the public money which 
might have been spent in dividends for the benefit of the shareholders. 


J. T. Leather, Esq., examined by Mr. BurKE. 

Iam acivil engineer, residing at Leeds, and have been practically en- 
gaged for many years in the execution of largeavorks. I was the resident 
engineer of the Sheffield Gas-Works when the company was first incorpo- 
rated in 1830. After acting for some time as resident engineer, 1 became 
their consulting engineer. There has been no work executed since that 
time in which I have not been professionally consulted. The works of the 
company are of considerable magnitude, and involve the construction of 
several important reservoirs, and the laying of such conduits as were neces- 
sary for the supply of the town. All those works have effected the object 
in view to the fullest extent. They were all designed and executed under 
my superintendence. The company have continued their confidence to me 
as consulting engineer. 

Mr. DENISON said that the decision of the committee yesterday was that 
they would not go into the causes of the accident, and this line of exami- 
nation was an infringement of the rule which had been laid down. 

Mr. BurkE said the object of the question was only to show the skill of 
the engineer, as 2 reason tor the confidence which the directors placed in 
him. Conceding the point, however, he would proceed with the examination. 


Examination continued: Some of my reservoirs have been in existence 
and in operation for 30 years; the last of them was finished about 10 years 


until the completion of the works. I contemplate the completion of the 


Agden reservoir first, at a cost of £30,000; the Dale Dyke reservoir will cost 
to reinstate it about £28,750, and the Strines reservoir, £33,600; making a 
total of upwards of £92,000. I anticipate being able to complete the Agden 
reservoir about 1867. 


No doubt there will be a considerable outlay in the 
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extension of mains as the town increases. I should say it would be difficult 
to raise money with their existing rates. As a money-lender I would not 
advance any in the present state of things. I consider that a water-work 
should always have a margin of rates to meet contingencies. Mr. Rawlinson 
has made a report upon the recent accident, and there has been a thorough 
inquiry upon the subject, and notwithstanding the result the directors con- 
tinue to place in me, as their engineer, the fullest confidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: There has been a time when, if the 
company had only divided 5 per cent., they would have been able to lay 
aside a large reserve-fund. 1 do not think the reservoirs could be finished 
in less than 5 years, and until that is done the company cannot give a con- 
stant supply. By raising the rates the people in Sheffield will, to a certain 
extent, pay for the accident. I do not see any other mode of meeting the 
case except by enabling the public through the corporation to become the 
owners of the works. I know that in Manchester and other places the 
corporations have become the proprietors of water-works. Ido not know 
that the tendency of recent legislation is in that direction. 

By Mr. Smeruurst: I have not gone into the question of the value of 
the works to sell. In laying out a scheme for the water supply of a town 
I should have regard to the future wants of the population. The popula- 
tion of Sheffield is now about 200,000, and when these works are completed 
they will be equal to the future demand for the next 20 years. At the 
present rate of increase the income of the company would have risen 
£10,000 in that time, and 25 per cent. upon the increase would be about 
£9000. If the expenses arising out of the accident should be only £4200 
the ratepayers would be paying the whole interest of the borrowed money. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The increase of 25 per cent. upon the 
existing rental would come to about £7000.. In Sheffield we have to give a 
very large compensation supply to the mills. I do not know of any other 
town where it is so large. In one case it is 10 cubic feet a second, and in 
another 17. I think it would be more economical to buy the mills than to 
supply them. We are obliged to give a very large trade supply at a low 
rate. I do not know of any single instance in which Parliament has 
authorized a corporation to buy the water-works of a private company 
except by agreement. I do not know in those instances in which cor- 
porations have bought works that the rates have been higher than any- 
where else. ; 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I have had a very large experience in the construction of water-works 
I have investigated the causes of the accident at Sheffield, and should have 
been prepared to give evidence upon it. if the committee had desired it. I 
know the object of the bill; it is to raise money to meet the liabilities which 
the company have incurred by reason of the accident; to enable them to 
complete the works; to authorize an increase in the rates to the extent of 
25 per cent.; and to constitute a tribunal to settle the claims of the sufferers. 
I know of very few, if any, companies who charge so moderately as this 
company under similar circumstances. This company is in peculiar diffi- 
culties as to compensation to millowners, and they give a larger quantity 
cf water to them than any other. company with which I am acquainted. 
That is an obligation which, under ordinary circumstances, would justify 
an increased charge for the water supply of the town, and I may mention 
that in 1858 I had occasion to go very minutely into the cost incurred by 
the Shefield Company by reason of having to give this large compensation. 
I found at that time it amounted to £180,000. That is a burthen upon 
them which they have to bearto enable them to get water. Itis paying an 
enormous price for it, and I mention it not with regard to the case of the 
millowners in particular, but as contrasting this company with others, 
which raise their water from rivers by steam-engines. The rates of 
those companies which have been quoted are higher than the rates 
charged in Sheffield. At Derby for instance—and I am the engi- 
neer of that company, and made the works,—I know that the sumf 
paid for water is a mere trifle. There were no large reservoirs to construct 
—no vast quantity of land to purchase; and, altogether, the circumstances 
were quite different to those at Sheffield, and, consequently, they 
can afford to supply water much more cheaply. ‘The Derby Water- 
Works Company charge considerably within their parliamentary rate, 
and yet are enabled to make 9 per cent. dividend. As a rule, the 
works of pumping companies cost about £1 a head upon the population, 
and the works of those companies which have to impound the water in 
reservoirs cost from 35s. to £5 a head; and therefore it is impossible to 
compare the rates in two towns unless you know all the circumstances con- 
nected with them. I do not think that the proposition to raise the water- 
rates in Sheffield 25 per cent. is unfair. My opinion is that, if the rates 
granted to the company at first had been continued, there would have been 
no occasion at the present moment to apply to Parliament, as those rates 
were much beyond the 25 per cent. which is now asked for. There is no 
other case in the whole kingdom where there is the same restriction put 
upon the company supplying water for trade purposes; it is a lower sum 
than is charged in some instances where the water is obtained at one-third 
the cost. 

Mr. Burke: I would ask whether you are aware, from your connexion 
with water-works companies, that the law applicable to them allows a divi- 
sion of 10 per cent. upon the capital expended, and also the laying by of a 
sum of money to meet contingencies? 

Mr. SAUNDERs objected to the question; but the committee ruled that it 
might be asked. 

Witness: With regard to the original Acts of nearly all the companies 
constituted by Act of Parliament, they are enabled, under the Companies 
Clauses Act and the Water Clauses Act, to divide 10 per cent., and to set 
aside a surplus by way of reserve-fund to meet contingencies. 

Mr. Burke: Do you not think it fair that every water-works company 
should have a margin like this? 

Witness : Undoubtedly. With regard to gravitation works, contingencies 
are very numerous and very expensive otherwise than with respect to such 
calamities as have happened at Sheffield. I have had occasion—as in the 
great works at Liverpool, of which I was the engineer—to expend more 
money under ground than above ground in securing the embankments; 
and those things cannot be foreseen and cannot enter iuto parliamentary 
estimates. 

Examination continued: I am acquainted with some cases in which the 
water supply is under the control of the municipality. I know of no 
instance in which compulsory power has been granted to a corporation to 
take the works of a company against their wish. As a rule, where the 
municipality obtain powers to supply the towns under their control with 
water, the charges are higher than when that supply is in the hands of a 
private company; and in case of an accident of this kind, the money would 
come out of the pockets of the ratepayers, unless the corporation was 
treated as commissioners and considered not liable for any accident which 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 
Mr. Hawksley recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. SAUNDERS. 


have a natural basin; but that is common to all companies whose works 
are established on the gravitation principle. There is no one instance within 
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This company do not possess facilities which others do not enjoy. They | po 


my knowledge in which such works as these require to excavate for the | 
wpe of obtaining storeage reservoirs. The company do not have to bore | 


or water. None of the circumstances in their case contribute to economy. 


If such facilities as they possess did not exist, such works would never be | 


undertaken at all. It is an advantage to the people of Sheffield alone that 


there happens to be water in the vicinity which can be impounded; it is not | 


an advantage to the company, because the expense of utilizing this water is 
very great, and all rates and charges are regulated thereby. The amount 
of compensation given to the millowners is } regulated according to that 
state of circumstances. It makes no difference to the ex 
works whether the excavation is made by art or nature. I know the cha- 
racter of the houses in Sheffield. 


mse of such | 


I should think that three-fourths of | 


them are not at arental under £10. When water-works are in the hands | 


of the municipal authorities, the amount paid by the inhabitants in one 


form or other is usually larger than when in the hands of a private com- | 


pany. The direct charges are perhaps smaller, but the indirect charges are 
included in the general rates of the town, and do not appear. They fre- 
quently pay the interest on money borrowed for the construction or pur- 
chase of works out of the district-rate or some other fund, consequently the 
published water-rates are no indication of the actual charge which falls 
upon the inhabitants. I am obliged to negative the proposition that the 


| are rather lower, but the rates which are levied by them as a trading com- 


| Manchester. The compulsory rate in the city of Manchester is 9d. in the 


rates which are assessed by the municipal authorities, which is a represen- | 


tative body, are assessed with the assent of the borough. No doubt the 


rates are levied by those who call themselves the representatives Of the in- | 


habitants; but as to the inhabitants themselves concurring, that is not 
quite a correct statement. All profits made by town councils go to the re- 
lief of the borough; but that assumes what is not the fact with regard to 
water-works generally in the hands of corporations—viz., that there is a 
profit to divide. Asa rule it is much the other way. In some cases where 
gas-works are in the hands of corporations, a profit is derived; but there are 
very few instances in which the public get any advantage from water-works 
so managed. I speak from a wide experience, and could instance Liverpool, 
where I made the works; also Manchester and Glasgow. In most cases the 
inhabitants are dissatisfied with the existing state of things. Corporations 
are always anxious to possess a great amount of power, and a great extent 
of rating. Whether corporations are liable for damage is a moot point, be~ 


| than in Sheffield; but this is a list of twenty widely spread over the counrty, 


| class, in which the Sheffield rates appear the lowest. 


cause as trustees they have no beneficial interest in the result of their | 


working. 
sation to millowners, extending to more than one-half of their supply. The 
water which comes down from the 13,000 acres over which they have power 
to take it turned a large number of mills. They were opposed by the mill- 


The water company at Sheffield give a large amount of compen- | 


owners, and Parliament considered they ought to give about one-half of the | 
whole quantity of water, utilized and sent down to them in an improved | 


form. 


That would have been the case if the works had been constructed | 


by the corporation instead of the company. Besides that, the cunaeny had | 


to make very large reservoirs, for the purpose of impounding this water 
during floods, and sending it down on a regular system. When the company 
came for their last Act, in 1860, I went minutely into their course of expen- 
diture, and I found that £180,000 had been employed for the supply of the 
millowners, and £210,000 for the supply of the town. I think the dividends 
they have paid are very low indeed. I know of many analogous cases in 
which the value of the shares has been as great when the dividend has not 
exceeded 5 per cent. In course of time the shares in such a company get 
into the hands of trustees, and they become a favourite mode of investment; 
the parties not looking so much to present advantage as permanent security 
and future improvement. 
Mr. Gunson recalled, and examined by Mr. Ritey. 


I have prepared a comparative table contrasting the rates allowed by 
the Sheffield Company’s Act of 1853 with the rates taken in other towns. 


I have also a table showing the amount which would have been received | 
I | 


according to the scale of rates in the Sheffield Acts of 1830 and 1845. 





have taken first of all the maximum rate for cottages under the Act of | 


1830:— 

Act of 1853. 

£0 732 
0 12 


* Actof 1830. Act of 1845. 


Max. charge for cottages. £0 12 0 
Dwelling-house of £10 0150 
” 20 1100 
ni 40 2160 
80. 4160 
100 . 5100 


” 





£15 19 0 -£15 14 2 19 2 

For water-closets there was no rate fixed by the Act of 1830, but 21s. was 
charged; by the Act of 1845 the rate was fixed at 8s.; and by the Act of 
1853 at 4s. For trade supply no rate was fixed by the Act of 1830, but 1s. 
per 1000 gallons was charged. 
10d. per 1000 gallons, and by the Act of 1853 there was a sliding scale, the 
average rate being 7d. The next table shows the aggregate payable rates 
on 32 houses varying from £7 to £100 rent per annum in the several Acts 
of the under-mentioned towns:—Sheftield, £37. 14s.; Bristol, £37. 15s.; 


| the list together, and I think the sums named by him are what the company | | 
| may be called upon to 


dy the Act of 1845 the price was fixed at | 


Neweastle, £38. 1s.; Halifax, £43. 11s.; Salford, Norwich, and Hudders- | 


field, £43. 19s.; Manchester, £44. 1s ; Chesterfield, £48. 9s.; Derby and 
Glasgow, £51. 1is.; Rotherham and Liverpool, £52. 15s.; Blackburn. 
£52. 19s.; Wakefield, £55. 17s.; Leeds, Stockport, and Bradford, £58. 19s.; 
Barnsley, £66; and Birmingham, £66. 16s. 

J. F. Bateman, Fsq., examined by Mr. Ritey. 

Tam a civil engineer, and have had great experience in the construction 
of water-works. I constructed those at Manchester, Glasgow, and other 
places, to the extent of supplying about 2 millions of people. Iam ac- 
quaiuted with the water-works at Sheffield. According to the estimate 
which [ prepared in 1860 I find that the cost incurred by the company for 
the benetit of the millowners was £145,000, and that sum has been increased 
since. The rates in Sheffield are low. The rates in various towns differ 
according to the cost at which the water is procured. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harcourr: I do not concur in Mr. Hawksley's 
universal denunciation of water-works being in the hands of corporations. 
I think there are cases in which it is good, or else I have made some works 
in vain. ‘the Glasgow works are very successful, but the rates there are 
higher than at Sheffield. It was a costly work to bring water from Loch 
Katrine. That corporation, like all cthers which have power to make 
water-works, can derive no profit from the undertaking. Frequently 


| new tribunal is considered desirable. 
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these affairs are best managed by them for the public, but it is not univer- 
sally so. 

Soanentect by Mr. Burke: The rates in Glasgow are now Is. 4d. in the 
und. In Manchester and at Glasgow, as at other places, the corporations 
have compulsory powers of rating to an unlimited extent all through the 
district, and therefore they levy whatever money is necessary to pay for 
interest and management of works. But they are in all cases treated as 
companies for the supply of the districts not within the municipal boundary. 
In Glasgow the rate beyond the borough is 1s. 2d. and in Manchester 1s. in 
the pound. In Dewsbury the compulsory rate runs up to a high figure. 
In Sheffield there is no compulsory rate. In Manchester the rate is 6 per 
cent. upon the rental; in Sheffield it is only from 3 to5 percent. The 
works at the latter place have been very costly in construction for the 
supply of the population—it is about £2. 10s. per head. In Manchester it 
is about £2. 10s.,and in Glasgow more than £3. In these places the expense 
of any accident from the works would fall upon the inhabitants generally. 

Mr. Harcourt: And you propose it should be so at Sheffield. 

Mr. Burke: No, only partially. 

Re-examination continued: The dividends which the company have paid 
are very reasonable. I do not think it is unfair that they should have a 
margin in their rating powers. I see nothing unjust in putting them up to 
the amount which is cheerfully borne by other towns. _ 

By the Cuatrman: The rates in Sheffield are not higher than those at 


pound for domestic and 3d. in the pound for public purposes. So far they 


pany are, I believe, 5 per cent. upon the rental. 

The CHarrman: What is your opinion of the table put before us? Does 
that give, as far as your opinion as an engineer goes, a correct estimate of the 
expense of water-works in the various towns? 

itness: It has nothing to do with reference to the expense. It is the 
rate which they are allowed by their various Acts to assess upon the inha- 
bitants for the supply of water. I see that as regards Manchester and 
Glasgow, with both of which I am familiar, it is correct, and I have no 
doubt many other towns might be selected in which the rates are not higher 


as large, of a similar character, and I think a fair representation of the 


By Mr. Burke: When a public water-rate is made by a corporation every 
one has to pay whether he uses water or not, and that rate, although not 
more than one-third of the domestic rate, raises an equal amount of money. 


Mr. J. Fowler, examined by Mr. Burke. 

Iam a land agent and surveyor at Sheffield. I am well acquainted with 
the district affected by the flood, and I have taken means to ascertain the 
amount of damage done. [Witness gave an account of the number of 
houses, mills, &c., destroyed and injured, according with the statement in 
the opening speech of Mr. Hope Scott.] I have estimated the damage at 
£145,000, independent of the loss of stock-in-trade, furniture, goods, &c. 
To that £145,000 I add £35,000 for claims not yet sent in, and for any 
claims which may exceed my valuation, making together £180,000. The 
consequential damage has been estimated at £40,000, and the damage to 
furniture, stock, &c., at £62,045, I think the minimum amount which the 
company should take power to raise for these purposes is £327,000. I was 
assisted in my valuation by Mr. Holmes. There was very little damage 
done below the town of Sheffield. I know the land belonging to the com- 
pany at Crook’s Moor. I valued it in 1860, when they took power to sell 
their surplus land. They do not intend to sell this portion until they are 
well provided with reservoir accommodation at Bradfield. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harcourt: The quantity of land at Crook’s 
Moor is 69 acres 1 rood 82 perches, and I valued it at £28,165. 

Mr. Harcourt asked the amount at which the mill rights on the Loxley 
had been assessed. 

Mr. BuRKE objected, as it might prejudice the company in dealing with 
these claims hereafter. 

The Cuarrman said he thought there was no necessity to go into- the 
matter. 

By Mr. Bususy: There have been only a few claims pressed against the 
company, and I think the abstinence of the claimants is due to the hope | | 
that the commission provided by this bill will be adopted. I believe the || 





Mr. S. F. Holmes, examined by Mr. Burke. g | 
Tam a land valuer at Sheffield, and have had much experience in that || 
business. I concur with the last witness in his estimate. We made out || 


ay. | 
Cross-examined by Me. Bususy: I have had frequent conversations with | | 
the sufferers, and I am of opinion that they desire the establishment of the 
tribunal for the settlement of their claims provided by this bill. 
By Mr. Saunpers: I do not think their wishes have been consulted as to | | 
the appointment of the commissioners. | 
Mr. J. A. Eadon, examined by Mr. Ritey. | 

I am a licensed valuer in Sheffield, and have been employed in valuing | | 
the furniture, stock-in-trade, and goods of the sufferers damaged by this | 
calamity. Four hundred and eighty claims have been sent in to me, and I || 
have grounds for believing that about 150 more will be sent in. I estimate 
the amount of those sent in at £62,000, and the future ones will probably 
amount to £45,000 at least—making a total of £107,000. These claims do | 
not relate to consequential damage at all. I think the estimate of Mr. || 
Fowler with regard to the claims for loss by suspension of business, &c., | | 
£40,000, is correct. 





It would not be safe for the water company to ask || 


| power to raise less than £327,000 for the two classes of damage. | 


Cross-examined by Mr. Smiruers: The Relief Committee have received | 
about £48,000. I have never advised the sufferers to apply to them for a 
settlement of their claims. It has been done in some instances, but | 
rejected. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ritey: I have heard that the Relief Committee have 
taken «a transfer of the claims made against the water company; not from 


| 
the sufferers themselves, but it has been stated in the town. 1] 
Mr. R. Young, examined by Mr. Burke. | 


I am the owner of considerable property in Sheffield injured by the late 
flood. Iam a member of the committee of claimants which was appointed | | 
shortly after the accident occurred. From 100 to 120 buildings belonging | 
to me, producing a rental of about £3000, require to be supplied with water, || 
which I desire to be done as cheaply as possible, having regard to the in- | 
tests of the company. I approve of the provisions of the bill as to the ap- | 
pointment of commissioners. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Saunpers: I am in favour of an increase in the 
rate, because I know that if there is not an increase there will be no com- | 
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pensation. Of course, if I could get compensation without an increase of 
rate, I should prefer it. 

By Mr. Bususy: I have seen the petition of the sufferers. I should ap- 
prehend that you are quite wrong in supposing that one-third of those 
who signed it are millowners. I think it represents the opinion of the 
sufferers generally. The commissioners have been agreed upon by the 
committee of claimants, and I have never heard an objection raised. If 
the sufferers were nolagyes to their legal rights, the cases must be tried at 
Leeds, and there would be a great amount of trouble, expense, and waste of 
— wi” are more than 5000 persons whose claims require to be 

y Mr. Smrrners: About 20 of my houses were deluged by the flood. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: I have also other property, not in the town, 
which was injured. In my opinion, it would be utterly impossible for the 
company to go on without increasing the rate, not only to enable them to 
give compensation, but also for the completion of their other works, be- 
sides the restoration of the reservoir. I should be very sorry to see the 
water-works in the hands of the corporation, and I think the majority of 
the inhabitants of Sheffield are of the same opinion. 

Mr. Samuel Butcher, examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am a merchant, residing at Sheffield, and a magistrate of the borough. 
My brother and I own the Philadelphia Steel-Works and Rolling-Mills on 
the river Don. I am the owner of the adjoining Rutland Mills, which are 
very extensive. They were seriously damaged by the flood, and so was the 
stock-in-trade and the tools. I have given my full consideration to the 
bill now before the committee, and with the alterations effected I fully 
approve of its provisions. I made an estimate of the amount of damage I 
had sustained, about three weeks after the accident, which was about £10,000. 
I am a petitioner against the bill, but my petition has been disposed of by 
the amendments which have been introduced. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpERs: My water-rate in other parts of the 
town is about £70 or £80 per year. I pay a very trifling amount for the 
supply to the property damaged, because that is upon the river. 

y Mr. Smeruursr: Should this bill not pass, I donot know that I should 

be glad to have my claims settled by preference shares in the company. I 

have been acquainted with the proceedings of the company for the last 40 

years, and I think they have behaved in a very handsome manner; there- 

nae? 4 feel a sympathy for them, and am willing to bear a portion of the 
en. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The position of the company must be 
greatly altered before I would take preference shares in settlement of my 
claim. I think we have been paying a very a low scale of water-rate for 
mapy years to the prejudice of the company. 


Mr. Vickers, examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am the owner of large works in Sheffield, and pay a considerable water- 
rate to the company. I approve of this bill generally and of the gentlemen 
proposed to be nominated as commissioners. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpErs: I am a claimant for something under 
£3000. Without the provisions of this bill, 1 do not see how the sufferers 
=e recover their losses, or how we should get a supply of water in the 

own. 

By Mr. Smeruurst: I use the company’s water for an hydraulic lift and 
for drinking purposes. My rate is about £80 a year. 

By Mr. Burke: I do not desire to see the corporation in possession of 
the works for the supply of the town. 


. Mr. J. Jackson, examined by Mr. Ritey. 

I am chief constable of Sheffield, and have had occasion to inquire into 
the number of deaths caused by the inundation. There are eleven widows 
left and forty orphans; most of them are working people. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Saunpers: I should suppose that about three- 
fourths of the houses in the town are let at a rental of £10. The supply of 
water has hitherto been scarcely sufficient for the purposes of the town, 
and Jast summer the chairman of the company requested that the water 
might not be used for watering the streets, as the supply was deficient. It 
is very desirable in a town like Sheffield that there should be a good supply 
for that purpose and also for flushing the sewers. 

Mr. Burke stated that that was the case for the promoters. His learned 
friends on the other side had called for the production of the books of the 
company and for a witness to explain the accounts. Both the books and 
the witness were there, and might be examined if desired. 


Mr. J. S. Greening, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

I am the secretary of the Sheffield Water-Works Company, and have 
been so for a number of years. 

Mr. Burke said he did not propose to ask the witness any questions. 

Mr. Harcourt expressed his surprise at the course adopted by his learned 
friend. Having had no opportunity of seeing the books previously, he 
scarcely knew which course now to pursue. 

Mr. Burke said the opponents had had sufficient time to make themselves 
acquainted with all the detailsof the company’s accounts, and he took upon 
himself the entire responsibility of the step which he had taken. 

Witness (cross-examined by Mr. Harcourt): The original cost of the 
works of the company was £450,028. 4s. 1ld. Ihave madenoestimate of the 
realizable value of these works. The company have no other property 
except some freehold land at Crookes and Portobello which is not included 
in the £450,000, I have not estimated its value. Perhaps there are about 
50 acres at Crookes. At Portobello there are nearly two acres of land and 
two houses, probably worth about £2000. We have 19 mills, but the value 
of them is included in the £450,000. There is a balance of £13,000 at the 
bank, which includes the sum that would have been paid in dividends for 
the last half year. At Christmas we were in debt to the bank £3000. Since 
then there have been two calls made. The rates we are now charging 
nearly reach our maximum. In some cases we are charging beyond the 
maximum, but, as it is discovered, we are called upon for a reduction. 
Many have not found it out yet. We do not lower our rates unless we are 
requested soto do. We are obliged to reduce them almost weekly. This 
application to Parliament is necessary because we cannot maintain our 
present rate. I believe it is incorrect to say that there are 17,000 houses in 
Sheffield at a rental of £5; 6000 at £6; and £4430 at £8. We supply 
about 14,000 cottages, but many which only pay 7s. a year water-rate are 
at nearly a rental of £8. Ido not know how many houses there are at a 
rental of £6 and under, but I should say not above 4000 or 5000 at the 
most. There may be a few houses at a £4 rental, but not many. 

By Mr. Smeruurst: I have been secretary and collector to the company 
for 33 years. Up to 1856 we paid interest on debentures out of capital. 
The directors _then reported that it was not legal. We charge the same 
rate to both railway companies, though one pays more than the other. The 
reserve-fund has been expended in works. 5 addition to the £13,000 in 
the bank, we have only £300 in arrears upon calls. We have £82,500 
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which we can call up, also mill property worth about £30,000, and land 
=o We have also the power to raise debentures to the extent of 

The CrarrMan saidthe committee were quite satisfied, from the evidence 
given, that the company could not sell the land. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cripps: Up to 1856, if any works were unproduc- 
tive, the interest was paid out of capital. Since then it has all come out of 

rofits. The Act of 1853 restricted us to the rate we were then charging 

he adjustment of that rate has not yet been completed. Property has 
varied in value so much that a new estimate is required. We have no 
power under our existing acts to increase the amount of the rate. 

Mr. Harcourt said he intended to call his witnesses before addressing 
the committee. 

: Mr. Thomas Smith, examined by Mr. HARcourtT. 

I am clerk to the board of guardians of the Eccleshall Union. The town- 
ship of Nether Hallam has suffered considerably from the inundation. 
Since the flood I have been engaged by the Town Council,in concert with 
other persons, in ascertaining the entire amount of damage done. We 
have all proceeded upon the same principle, our instructions being to 
estimate damage of every description. In my own district I value it at 
£53,146. 14s. 9d., and the whole > senna is estimated at £249,933. 19s. 3d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: I saw the great bulk of the claimants, 
and ascertained from them the amount of theirclaims. I have taken £4500 
as the amount of injury from loss of trade. I have been clerk in the town- 
ship for 20 years, and am in the habit of valuing stock-in-trade. I have 
valued in many townships for the purpose of rating. 

Re-examined by Mr. Harcourt: I knew the property before the flood. 
In most cases I have taken the amount of injury done from the sufferers 
themselves. I think the amount I have given is fully up to the mark and 
sufficient to cover everything. 

Mr. Thomas Collinson, examined by Mr. SAUNDERS 

I am assistant-overseer of the township of Brightside Bierlow, and am 
familiar with the district. I have ascertained the amount of damage done 
there by the flood to be £71,048. 16s. 11d. I have taken the claims from 
the parties injured, and have not taxed offmuch from the amount. I took 
off £1000 from one claim. Altogether perhaps I have taken off £3000 or 
£4000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: I collect the rates at Brightside, and 
was formerly a reporter. I knew that persons were engaged in making a 
valuation for the company, but I did not communicate with them. A large 
proportion of my valuation is for the cost of reconstruction. For many 
years I have been associated with Mr. Holmes in valuing for rating pur- 
poses. In estimating for rating one principle is to take the cost of con- 
struction. In Brightside there are some of the largest works in Sheffield 
that have been injured. I have not seen all the claimants in my district. 

Re-examined by Mr. SaunpERs: Where I did not see the parties them- 
selves I obtained my information from persons engaged on their works. 
In all cases of injury to stock-in-trade I have made my own estimate. We 
were instructed to make a fair and reasonable valuation. 

Mr. W. J. Clegg, examined by Mr. Harcourt. 

Ihave been engaged ‘for a good many years in the highways office of 
the township of Sheffield, and am conversant, both from the rate-books and 
my own personal knowledge, with the actual rateable value of property in 
the township and with its real condition before and since the flood. In 
concert with Mr. Pearson I have estimated the amount of damage done 
at £22,722. 4s. 7d. Where I did see the parties injured I ascertained from 
them their own claim for loss sustained, and when I differed from them 
I went over the property and valued it myself. I should say that I saw 
90 per cent. of the whole of the claimants. IfI had in all cases «xdopted 
their statements my estimate would have been about £1500 or £2000 more 
than it is. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Criprs: Iam a rate-collector, and have some 
knowledge of the construction of buildings. I take the cost of construction 
and the rent which buildings will produce as the criterion of rateable value. 
I was employed about a fortnight ago for this purpose. I have seen Mr. 
Fowler's clerks out valuing for the company, but did not communicate with 
them. It is usual in Sheffield to take the poor-rate valuation, and not to 
make an independent one for the highway-rate. 

Re-examined by Mr. Harcourr: In the main, my valuation depends 
upon the statements of the claimants themselves, but of course I have 
exercised my judgment in the matter. I believe the amount I have given 
is more than sufficient to cover the amount of damage. 

Mr. Joseph Pearson, examined by Mr. SAuNDERs. 

I have been engaged for 10 years in the office of the Sheffield Board of 
Highways, and was employed with the last witness in making a valuation 
in the adjoining district, which is one with which Iam familiar. My in- 
structions were to make a fair valuation. I saw the whole of the claimants 
in the more important cases. The result of my valuation is £22,405. I 
took the claims of the parties themselves and they were sufficiently near to 
my own estimate to prevent the necessity for any reduction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: I am a rate-collector, not a valuer. Mr. 
Vickers is the only large claimant that I did not see. I made no commu- 
nication to the company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Harcourt: I have allowed in my valuation £1000 
over and above the claims which were made to me, so as to cover everything, 
Mr. J. Trickett, examined by Mr. Harcourt. 

I am the assistant-overseer of Bradfield, in the parish of Eccleshall, and 
was employed by the Town Council to make a valuation of the damage 
done there. The district extends from near to the reservoir down to 
Owlerton, and 1 was familiar with it before the flood. I do not think that 
a person unacquainted with it at that time would be able to make a proper 
estimate. I saw most of the parties injured. My estimate of the damage 
done, is £80,611, which includes the loss of property and damage done to 
land washed away. ‘There are 17 or 18 mills in this district. I have not 
diminished the amount of the claims given to me, except in one case, and 
then only to the extent of £30 or £40. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Crirrs: I believe there are plenty of valuers in 
Sheffield. It is more than three weeks ago since I received my instructions. 
I knew that the company had employed professional valuers, but I did not 
communicate with them. I include in my valuation stock-in-trade, 
and the loss arising from suspension of business, and have allowed nearly 
£6000 for them. Messrs. Cadman, Woodward, Kenyon, and Burgoynes, are 
large proprietors in the district; I did not see them or make inquiries as to 
their claims. 

Mr. Collins recalled, and in answer to Mr. Cripps said his valuation did 
not not include the damage done on the Attercliffe side of the river nor at 
Eccles. He should think that £4000 would cover the injury there. 
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—— HaRcourr said he would accept Mr. Holmes’s estimate of that 
mage. 

Mr. Holmes, recalled, said he did not think the damage there would 
exceed £4000; but there would probably be some additional claims. 


Fripay, June 10. 

Mr. G. Fowler, recalled, stated that the company’s land at Crookes Moor 
was not suitable for building purposes. It was let as garden ground at 
about £10 an acre. 

Mr. Geo. Eadon, a valuer, of Sheffield, was called to corroborate the state- 
ments given by the corporation witnesses yesterday, as to the extent of 
damage done by the flood. He stated that in his opinion the company 
could dispose of their land at Crookes Moor without injury to their trade 
operations. 

Mr. Wm. Harvey, another valuer, of Sheffield, was also called to support 
the estimate given. He considered that the only safe course was to take 
the amount of the claims made by the sufferers themselves. 


Mr. Isaac Tronsides, examined by Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Iam a member of the Town Council of Sheffield, and for many years 
have been chairman of the highway board. The company have not been 
able to let us have water for the purpose of flushing the sewers. I should 
|think about three-fourths of the houses at Sheffield are rated at £10. I 
| have directed my attention to the advisability of the Town Council possess- 
ing the water-works, and have been an advocate of that course for above 
20 years, and the recent calamity has more than ever convinced me of its 
importance. I decidedly object to the proposed increase of 25 per cent. in 
the rates; there is not the slightest occasion for it. If the Town Council 
took to the works they would give a more abundant supply of water, and 
would not increase the rates. ‘They would be prepared to give the company 
a fair value for their opr Iam a claimant in my own right, and also 
as agent for others. For a quarter of « century I have done my utmost to 
improve the sanitary condition of Sheffield. Occasionally I see reports 
from the Registrar-General, in which reference is made to Sheffield in an 
unpleasant way, to the effect that we do not do what we ought in drainage 
und other sanitary matters. But we cannot do as we would so long as the 
water company are not able to give us a proper supply. I think if their 
powers were transferred to the Town Council they would he better able to 
furuish the town with water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rirey: The corporation have not now the power 
to take the works; they would require an Act of Parliament, but there are 
three gentlemen present who would supply the money in a month. 


Thomas Jessop, Esq., examined by Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Iamthe mayor of Shetiield. Iam chairman of the Relief Committee 
|| and treasurer of the fund. We have. dispensed about £30,000, and have in 

hand about £20,000, which was all raised by voluntary subscriptions. It 

|| was applied first to meet pressing w:ants and to enable the sufferers to ob- 
tain food, clothing, and other necessaries. All the cases of emergency have 
been disposed of. I have given my attention to the bill before the commit- 
tee. Ido not approve of the proposed increase in the water-rate; and I 
think in that respect I represent a very large majority of the inhabitants of 
Sheffield. Ido not think there are many persons in the town who would 
consider it just and equitable that they should be rated in this way to pay 
for an accident with which they hnd nothing to do. I do not consider that 
the increase, if authorized, will get. the company out of their difficulties. I 
do not see how they are to borrow:money. ‘Their net income is only £17,000 
a year, and if they borrow £400,000 at 4 per cent. it will require £16,000 to 
pay the interest upon it. The attention of the Town Council has been 
directed ty the transfer of the conipany's rights and property to them. The 
opinion of the inhabitants has not been taken upon the subject; but the 
corpors.tion are of opinion that the water-works should be vested in them. 
_ By the Cuairmay; There has been no public meeting to take the sub- 
ject. into consideration, but the corporation have come toa resolution to 
tbat effect. No scheme for purchasing the works has been drawn out nor 
funy formal proposition made to the company. At present, we have no 
powers to buy nor the company to sell the works. 

Mr. SAuNDERsS: There would be no difficulty in that respect, as we are 
in a position to suggest a clause in the present bill authorizing the transfer 
of the works. 

Examination continued: With the security of the borough rate, the cor- 
poration could borrow money on better terms than the company. The 
= of Sheffield has increased 50,000 in the last 10 years; it is now 
200,000. The supply of water hitherto has been very inadequate and will 
be worse in consequence of the accident. There have been meetings in 
Sheffield to oppose this bill, and the feeling against the increased rates was 
almost unanimous. 

Cross-examined by Mr. River: If the works had belonged to the corpo- 
ration the restoration of the damaged reservoir would fall upon the town, 
but then they would derive all the profit from the supply of the water. We 
could obtain an Act of Parliament for the purchase of the works, or we 
could place ourselves under the Local Management Act and give the 
borough rates as security for the money. We could increase the borough 
rate if necessary, but by giving the security of the corporation in addition 
to the works I consider it would be amply sufficient to enable us to 
borrow the money at a moderate rate of interest. We have borrowed about 
£90,000 to erect a bridge over the Don, but that is secured upon a special 
bridge-rate. The cost of that bridge exceeded the corporation estimate b 
£40,000. I donot think it possible to give a constant supply of water until 
the works of the company are completed. There was a meeting of the 
Town Council on Wednesday last. I was not present, but I see by the 
papers that it sat with closed doors. idirected the town-clerk to send a 
telegram down to them. 

Mr. Rrtry asked for a copy of the telegram. 

Mr. Harcourt said the substance of it was no secret, and if the com- 
mittee desired it could be produced; but no court of law would allow a 
communication of this sort to be put in evidence. 

The CHArrMAN said the committee thought it should be put in. 

Witness: The message was as follows:—“It is almost certain that you 
will either have to submit to 25 per cent. increase or purchase the works 
upen terms to be hereafter agreed upon. An expression of opinion is imme- 
diately required from the Town Council.” The council passed this resolu- 
tion—“ Resolved, that in the opinion of this council it is desirable for this 
council to purchase the Sheffield Company’s works, upon terms to be here- 
after agreed upon, rather than submit to an advance of 25 per cent. upon 
the present water-rates, and that a copy of this resolution be telegraphed 
to the mayor.” The number of members in the Town Council is 56, of 
whom 34 were present at this meeting. It was the ordinary monthly 
meeting, and no notice was given to take this question specially into con- 
sideration. I have had a communication from some of the members of the 
Water-Works Committee that they desire to sell. As chairman of the Relief 
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Committee in settling claims I generally take a transfer from the parties 
of their rights to me, the object being to save the company as much as we 
can. I cannot answer the question whether we intend to enforce any of 
the claims; we certainly reserve the right to do it. If we do we shall pay 
the money back to the subscribers. 

Re-examined by Mr. Harcourt: It is not our intention to give any por- 
tion of the fund to the relief of the water company. I agree with Mr. 
Leather that there is no other mode of relieving the ratepayers from the 
increase of the water-rate, except by the y= Se purchasing the works; 
The company are liable, under their Act of Parliament, for all damage done 
by them, and they are now shrinking from the obligation upon which they 
obtained that Act. My impression is that the Town Council can carry out 
the proposition for the purchase of the works, without increasing the rates. 


Edwin Unwin, Esq., examined by Mr. Harcourt. 

I am the managing director of the Sheffield Gas Company, and am alder- 
man of the borough. I have considered the propositions made on the part 
of the promoters of the bill, and I am of opinion, having reference to all the 
circumstances of the case, that they are not justifiable. In the first place, 
I have examined their published accounts for the last 10 vears. I find that 
last year their profits were £20,490, that is after taking off their working 
expenditure. I find also that last year their profits were £973 higher than 
in 1862, and in 1862 they were £773 higher than in 1861. I, therefore, 
assume that this year they will be £1000 more than last year, making their 
profits for 1864 £21,490. They have £62,000 of borrowed money, the 
interest upon which I have taken at 43 per cent., making £2643 to come off 
their £21,490; leaving £18,847 for dividends to the ordinary shareholders. I 
estimate that they will require £300,000 to pay for the damage occasioned, 
and it is necessary that they should raise that sum. I find that it might be 
raised in this way—first, by the creation of £200,000 worth of 5} per cent. 

reference shares, which I think would betaken up. I would issue only one- 
half of them, the interest upon which would be £5500. They might then 
raise £100,000 at 4} per cent. upon the security of the whole of their works, 
and also upon the security of the £100,000 worth of shares not called up. 
The interest upon this borrowed money would be £4250, which, with the 
£5500, would have to be deducted from the £18,847. They would thus 
have a balance left to pay dividend to the ordinary shareholders of £9097. 
Then I find that at Christmas last the amount called up on their share 
capital was £352,500, leaving £97,500 to be paid upon those shares, making 
up the total amount of their authorized capital £450,000. Two per cent. 
upon that £450,000 would absorb the £9097 balance of profits. The other 
£100,000 required I should obtain by calling up the money which the com- 
pany are authorized to raise but have not raised, and by the balance sup- 
posed to be in hand of £2500. This being their position I think it would 
be unfair to place such a burthen as they propose upon the inhabitants 
of Sheffield by raising the rates 25 per cent. I would not advise the 
company to issue the — shares unless they could not borrow the 
money. ‘The works have always been considered the best property in 
Sheffield, and they will be every year improving as the trade and popula- 
tion increases. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The Sheffield Gas Company pay 10 per 
cent. to their shareholders. ‘The corporation have never formally offered 
to purchase our works; they know it would be no use. We do not now 
charge our maximum rate; if we could not pay 10 per cent. we should do 
so. Wehavea reserve-fund of £17,000 or £18,000. I ceased to be a share- 
holder in the water company because I was not satisfied with the dividend 
paid. 1 bought my shares when they were paying 74 per cent., and I con- 
sidered that if properly managed they would continue to pay that dividend. 
I sold my shares at a considerable loss. The general opinion in the town is 
that £250,000 will be sufficient to cover their loss by the inundation; but I 
have put down £300,000 for it. My opinion is that if their assessment were 
revised the rental, instead of being £24,000, would be something like 
£26,000 or £27,000. I think before coming to Parliament for fresh powers 
they should first make use of those they possess. The purchase of the 
works by the corporation is an alternative about the propriety of which I 
have my doubts. Iam not much in favour of corporations managing such 
works. 

Mr. George Eadon, examined by Mr. Harcourt. 


I have heard the proposition made by Mr. Unwin. I have very little 
doubt that the company could raise £200,000 by preference shares at 54 per 
cent. and debentures at 4} per cent. 

Mr. Harcourt then addressed the committee. He said there were two 
parts of the preamble of the bill to which the corporation of Sheffield prin- 
cipally objected. The first was the proposal to increase the present water- 
rates, and the second the proposal to aya the obligation of the company 
to give a constant supply of water. ‘The corporation could not object to the 
mere fact of the company proposing ;to raise £400,000, so long as it was 
not sought to throw any portion of the burthen upon the inhabitants of 
Sheffield, but when it was sought to increase the rates to enable the company 
to provide the additional capital the corporation felt bound to urge their 
objection to the scheme. In the preamble of the bill the company admitted 
their responsibility to make good all claims for damages occasioned in the 
carrying out of their works; and although Mr. Hope Scott in his opening 
address strenuously urged upon the committee that the recent catastrophe was 
not occasioned through the default of his clients, he . Harcourt) was quite 
prepared to rest this part of the case upon the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
a the report of Mr. Rawlinson. The plea of the promoters ap ed to 
be that as they were not responsible for the accident others should bear with 
them the loss which had been occasioned. On what other ground could 
they ask to be allowed to tax the community of Sheffield? It was said, 
indeed, that there were poor persons who had taken shares in the water- 
works, and that it would be unfair to compel them to forego their dividend. 
But if these persons invested their money in a company which had acquired 
certain ‘rights upon the understanding that they were liable to pay all 
damages arising out of their operations, whether caused by negligence or;not, 
they had no right to complain that they were now held to their obligations. 
Upon what principle could a speculator in a water company call upon those 
wie had not pam ores in the same undertaking to make good the loss 
arising out of operations in the§profits of which, when there were any, they 
had no share? The company might indeed have some justification for their 
proposal if they were in the ee of being unable to furnish a supply of 
water to the town of Sheffield without an increase in the rates; but that 
was not the state of things, because the corporation representing the com- 
munity of Sheffield had come forward to say they regarded the imposition 
of the additional rate as so grievous a burthen that they were ready to take 
the works off the hands of the company. Could the committee reject such 
a proposal and consent to authorize an increase of 25 per cent. in the water- 
rate upon the poor householders of Sheffield, in order that a dividend might 
be secured to a company of undertakers who had invested their money upon 
the distinct understanding that they were liable to pay all damages, whether 
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from negligence or otherwise, which might arise in the course of their opera- 
tions? The water company entered into a distinct contract upon this point, 
and they now sought to break that contract at the expense of those whom 
the corporation were there to defend. The argument of necessity for the 
increased rate failed, because the corporation were prepared to purchase the 
works and continue the supply without it, and the argument of its justice 
failed because it was clearly an attempt to shift the burthen which Parlia- 
ment had imposed on the om on to the shoulders of persons who were 
not able and ought not to be called on to bear it. The company had given 
the committee no estimate of the value of their existing works, although 
everything turned upon the question of how much —— they could raise 
upon the security they had to offer. Before the catastrophe the shares were 
selling at £150 each, so that it might be assumed the concern was then 
worth £600,000. If so, they might now raise £400,000 to pay off their 
liabilities, because the catastrophe had not altered the value of their exist- 
ing works at all. If the concern was worth £600,000, and was liable for 

400,000 on account of the damage done and for the construction of such 
further works as were necessary to complete the arrangements of the com- 
pany, their net value at the present moment was £200,000, or one-third of 
their worth before*the flood, which was the exact proportion the value of the 
shares now bore. Seeing that after meeting all their liabilities the company 
would have £200,000 worth of property, why should they be empowered to 
raise the rates in the town because their speculation had not been as profit- 
able as it might have been? The corporation were prepared to deal with 
the ae upon the basis of the present value of their property. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were not aware that any such proposi- 
tion had been made. 

Mr. Harcourt said it would not be possible to settle the exact terms of 
such an arrangement beforehand, and he was merely stating the basis upon 
which the corporation were prepared to deal. The way in which they left 
the questions at issue upon the preamble was this: they maintained that 
there was no necessity to increase the water-rate, and to prove their sin- 
cerity the corporation were prepared to undertake the responsibility of 
carrying on the works without it. If, however, the committee should be of 
opinion that there should be such an increase, the corporation submitted 
that the products should not go into the pockets of the company, who had 
not been successful in their speculation, but that whatever margin there was 
over after meeting the claims for compensation should go back again into the 
pockets of the ratepayers, and that could only be done in one way—by trans- 
ferring the works to the corporation. If ever there was a case in which it 
was proper to invest such an undertaking in the hands of a municipal body, 
it was one in which, as in the present instance, the actual amount required 
for the emergency, and which it was sought to take from the public, was 
uncertain and indefinite. Whether the rate which the company asked for 
would be sufficient depended upon the terms upon which the money could 
be borrowed ; and there could not be a doubt that, with the works in the 
hands of the corporation, who could, in addition, give the borough rates as 
security, it could be raised at a much lower rate of interest. After referring 
to some portions of the evidence, the learned counsel concluded by express- 
ing a hope that the committee would come to the conclusion to refuse their 
sanction to the pro increase in the rate, or that, if they were of opinion 
| such a rate should be authorized, they would place the administration of it 
| and of the works of the company in the hands of the public body who were 
, responsible to the persons from whom the money was to be taken. 
| Mr. MunpELL, on behalf of the ratepayers and certain claimants, also 
addressed the committee, and commented upon the way in which the case 

for the promoters had been put forward. He said he thought they had not 
| approached the subject with becoming candour and fairness, and that there 
| had been a very unbecoming reticence with respect to the assets of the com- 
| pany. - He submitted that, upon the facts which had been elicted, the com- 
| pany were in possession of upwards of £202,000 worth of property, which 
| was available as security for the borrowing of money. ferring to the 
| scheme proposed by the bill, he complained that the appointment of special 
, commissioners was wholly unprecedented, and that it would bea very unsatis- 
| factory tribunal. Questions of the most intricate and delicate nature would 
| have to be submitted to the commissioners, involving the nicest points of 
law, and all these questions it was intended should be finally determined 
by them without the possibility of an appeal. He objected also to the dila- 
tory character of the tribunal, the commissioners being allowed 12 months 
for the purpose of making their award, and that it was also sought by 
the bill to stay actions which had already been commenced. It 
was a most unusual and unprecedented proceeding, and one which he 
thought the committee would not give their assent to. There might 
be in some respects advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of a special tribunal in an extreme case like this, especially 
if the element of a jury were added, and if the legal rights of 
those who had commenced proceedings against the company were not inter- 
fered with. Without some such provisions he submitted that the proposal 
in the bill would be very injurious and unfair to the sufferers. & refer- 
ence to the petition of the inhabitants against the bill, he agreed with what 
Mr. Harcourt had said, as to the desirableness of the water-works being in 
the hands of the corporation; and on the question of the amount of damage 
done by the flood, he thought that the estimate of the corporation valuers 
was more to be relied upon than that put in by the company. If from the 
available assets of the company was deducted the value of the land which 
it was said they could not part with, there would still be £150,000, and 
therefore all that they now required to raise, to make up the deficiency, 
was a similar sum of £150,000. Their present income, which was yearly 
increasing, was a sufficient security for the raising of that amount, without 
the necessity of adding 25 per cent. to their rating power, The real question 
at issue was, who was to suffer, the company or the ratepayers? The share- 
holders had taken upon themselves a parliamentary chligation, and they 
now sought to shift from themselves the responsibility of the contract, and 
to have an enhanced dividend at the expense of the inhabitants of Sheftield. 
And moreover they asked for this boon before the necessity for it arose. It 
was incumbent upon them to show the most grave and cogent reasons when 
asking of the Legislature these extraordinary powers. ‘I'hose reasons’ had 
not been produced ; in fact, they had an ample margin to enable them to raise 
all the money they required, and it was not for those who had done so badly 
in the past to derive any special advantages from the circumstances in which 
they now found themselves placed. With these observations he would leave 
the case, trusting that the committee would come to the conclusion that the 
preamble of the bill was not proved. 


The proceedings were then adjourned until Monday, for Mr, Burke to 
reply upon the whole case, 
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At the close of the reply for the promoters, this day, th ittee de- 
clared the preamble of the bill proved. si citar aia 
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Regal Entelltgence, 


VICE-CHANCELLOR ’S COURT. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Stuart.) 
YOUNG AND OTHERS Vv, FERNIE AND OTHERS. 
(Continued from page 405.) 
Tugspay, May 3, 

Sir F. Ketty said he would proceed to conclude the extracts as speedily as 
possible, and he would prove by them that the production of n oil and 
paraffin was well known before the date of the patent. It might be quite 
true that Reichenbach did not speak in precise terms of a low or dull red 
heat, but, before his time, Morand had put the scientific world in possession 
of the terms, and all that was known from Reichenbach’s works was, that he 
had actually resorted to the process, and he had, in fact, made it patent to 
the world that the paraffin oil and paraffin of Young were to be evolved by 
this process, In page 36 of the new extracts (as amended), published some | 
time before any controversy, Reichenbach spoke of effecting carbonization | 
without further decomposing the products, and this was equivalent to low | 
red heat; and wherever this term was to be met with, it was clear low red | 
heat was meant—of this there could be no doubt. The coal tar mentioned | 
was really no other than Young’s paraffin oil, and having obtained this from 
75 lbs. of coals, at a low red heat, he proceeded to the mode of purification. 
‘The mode of purification had been disclaimed by Young, and this might be 
passed ; but it would be found that Reichenbach’s process of purification was 
actually superior to that of Young. It was,if not equivalent, more effective 
and easy. It might be true that Reichenbach only got the paraffin in very 
small quantities, but it must be recollected that he had not a very suitable 
coal, and if he had operated upon Boghead he must inevitably have obtained 
Young’s product. The quality of coal used by Reichenbach was the Mora- 
vian, and, of course, not nearly so suitable as the Boghead, Leeswood, or 
any Scotch cannels. Now this was long before the great controversy upon 
naphthaline. 

{r. Grove: No, it was afterwards. 

Sir F. Ketty thought it would be found to be before, but it would not | 
much matter. There was the fact that the product had been obtained before 
the date of the plaintiff's patent. The boundary-line had been pointed out, 
and it had been expressly stated that, if a low red heat were exceeded, the 
operation must fail. Reichenbach warned the operator against exceeding a 
low red heat, and he established before the world that the article paraffin 
was capable of being profitably applied, and could be obtained in any quan- 
tities if a suitable substance could be found and his process adopted. Well, 
it would be found that, at page 44, Poggendorff alluded to paraffin as de- 
scribed by Reichenbach, and said that paraffin and eupion seem to be con- 
tained in vegetable and mineral substances and coal tar. 


Mr. Grove: If you go on further you will find that he says it can be ob- 
tained in the largest quantities in beechwood and vegetable tars. 


Sir F. Kexty urged that was because the writers alluded to had not Bog- 
head coals. They had not bituminous coals to operate upon; but all they 
had said had embraced everything that had been said since. A writer in 
France who had only the French coal could not be expected to allude to Bog- 

«head. But the process was the one grand truth, and that was not upset or 
improved by any one who had followed. It had been said that Young had 
been the first who had applied the matter commercially ; but that was only 
because he was in a position to do so. If the writers quoted had used Bog- 
head, they would have obtained the product commercially ; and Poggendorff 
expressly mentioned that paraffin could be made into candles. What more 
had Young done, and what more could he do? Having all the processes 
already mentioned, what more could any person do? Why, it was the fact 
that paraffin would not yield to the operation of acids and alkalies that led to 
Mr. Parkes using the substance in electro-plating. This had been said by 
Reichenbach, who had indeed given much more important information to the 
world than had Mr. Young, who could not do much because he did not know 
it, although he took out his patent long after all those works were published. 
Berzelius had—though he could not take out a patent—successfully applied 
paraffin to the manufacture of candles. At page 46 of Michelet, given in 
evidence in the Clydesdale case, there could be little doubt of its application 
to this case. The book itself, belonging to Mr. Parkes, was in court. 

The Vice-CHanceLLor: Let me see it. 

Mr. Grove: Mr. Parkes put in no book, 

Sir F. Ketty: Indeed he mentioned it. 

Mr. Boviit: But he did not produce it. 

Sir F. Ketty would withdraw it then, and proceed to read the extract 
which had been produced. In it, not only were paraffin and eupion men- 
tioned, but Young’s mode of purification by sulphuric acid was positively set 
out. Why, this was actually Young’s | wane of purification anticipated. 
Now, to a practical chemist there was really quite enough in that book alone, 
with the passages quoted from Reichenbach, to enable him to ‘make the pro- 
ducts without any other assistance. In page 50, Seligue had pointed out in 
1839 by the report of a jury that he had obtained every one of the same pro- 
ducts claimed by Mr. Young. The process was the same, and, though 
he did not carry on his operations here, his book had been pub- 
lished here. If he had, ten years afterwards, carried on his opera- 
tions in this country, he would have been liable to an action for 
infringement. Many years before Young’s patent the low red heat process 
had been applied over and over again; and what was now known as Young’s 
paratiin oil had been obtained by many persons. Paraffin itself had been 
obtained from the oil; and both these substances—paraffin oil and paraffin 
from the crude oil—had been obtained from the distillation of coal long 
before the date of Young’s patent. Not only was this done, but the fact had 
been made known in this country; and to say that a patent could be taken 
out and maintained for the obtaining of paraflin itself must be entirely to set 
aside the first principles of law and the first principles of justice in this 
country. He would not dwell upon the patents already referred to in the 
cause, but if they were carefully perused they would be found to contain all 
that was embraced by Mr. Young's specification. He first came to Lord 
Dundonald’s patent, which did not, in the language of the plaintiff, speak 
of the low red heat process, but at page 2 the author used the expression 
that, *‘the coals were made to ignite or burn without flame.” This could 
not be done unless the heat was low red. In his time the low red heat pro- 
cess was known. It was enough to show that his was a patent for oil from 
coal, and that such could not be done unless at a low red heat; and it was 
quite unimportant whether the vessel used was open or closed. The point 
was whether this was an important secret discovered by Mr. Young. Why, 
all this was known a century before Mr. Young was born, It did not matter 
whether the patentees could have maintained an action against Young, but 
it might be said that even those patents could not perhaps be maintained, 
because all that was contained in them was well known long before. It was, 
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indeed, Mr. Young’s discovery of the Boghead coal alone that made him suc- 
ceasful, and the patentees now being quoted had only the French and Ger- 
man coal. Passing to Hompesch’s patent, he (Sir F. ree! would only say 
that all the patents indicated a series of operations that could only be carried 
on at a low red heat; they were also all “for obtaining oils from bitumi- 
nous substances;”” Lord Dundonald expresses, in fact, ‘‘pit coal,’’ Hompesch, 
“bituminous matters.” He also referred to the degrees of heat by pointing 
out the process by which he obtained the oils; and although he did not 
actually say low red, yet he clearly indicated it. He mentioned the various 
degrees of heating by a gradual process until the vapour became of a red heat. 
That oil was the paraffin oil of Young, and nothing else. The only differ- 
ence was that Hompesch obtained his product in three portions, Young got 
his all at once; but if the product of Hompesch was got in this way, it could 
be nothing but Young’s. . He says that he effected his operation without 
decomposing the product, and therefore it was clear he had obtained Young’s 
oil. Hompesch stopped short of the low red heat, which Young claimed, but 
he gave clear and sufficient information to the operator, who would be 
enabled to judge between the two processes. If Hompesch’s patent was 
really good and new (which it was not) everything in Young’s would be 
found in it, and he extended it to all minerals containing bitumen and 
bituminous substances. Coal was an undoubted mineral containing bitumi- 
nous substances, and therefore this patent anticipated it. The last patent 
with which the court would be ae oe was Du Buisson’s, and here again 
bituminous substances were set out. ‘All bituminous substances”? would 
include the Boghead, Leeswood, and all the cannel coals already mentioned. 
Without going into the process of Du Buisson, it would be assumed that 
without the low red heat no one could procure either paraffin oil or paraffin. 
Assuming this, the court would be satisfied as to what it was that Du 
Buisson had procured, After speaking of the crude or raw oil, he came to 
the thick oil, containing paraffin in large quantities. What right, then, had 
Young to monopolize this manufacture. Unless a person wilfully shuts his 
eyes to all the facts adduced in this case and in the many patents alluded to, 
it must be found that paraffin and the oil had been produced in large quan- 
tities. Du Buisson gives as his fourth product paraffin, which, with a very 
little purification could be made into candles, What more has Young said 
than Du Buisson had published to the world. 

_The Vice-CHANCELLOR: He goes on to say that schistus contains the raw 
oil in the largest quantities. 

Sir F. Ketny urged that it did, and that Boghead was but a schist. It 
was clearly the Boghead that was meant. 

: The Vicz-CHaNceLLor: You say that schist and shale are convertible 
erms. 

Sir'F. Kerry: Yes. 

Mr. Grove: Read what he says about schist. 

Sir F, Ketxy cared not by what name the substances were called, it being 
clear what was meant. He prayed the attention of the court to the term, 
** raw oil of schistus,”” 

The Vicr-CHancettor: And you say that is Young’s crude oil. 

Sir F. Kerry: Yes; I say it is. 

The Vick-CHANncELLoR: Read on. 

Sir F. Kei1iy read in the specification, “raw oil of schistus, and other 
mineral substances ;”” the result of which was paraffin oil and paraffin. 

Mr. Grove: He says that ‘‘other mineral substances do not contain the 
product so largely as schistus.”” 

Sir F, Keriy would contend that Du Buisson had clearly anticipated 
Young. He says the raw oil of schistus will produce paraffin, and what 
more did Mr. Young do than point out mineral substances from which the 
oil could be obtained? Du Buisson dealt with all the mineral substances, 

and if he pointed this out to the world it was clear Young could not main- 

tain an action of this kind, As it was wished, he (Sir F. Kelly) would read 

what Du Buisson considered to be schist. The question was, what did he 
mean by schist; and he (the learned counsel) said he meant the Boghead 
coal, The question now was, what was the meaning of Du Buisson’s patent ; 

and if Du Buisson called the Boghead schist, then Young’s patent had been 
anticipated. After all, it only became a question of name. It would not 
make Young’s patent good because Bu Buisson had not adopted his nomencla- 
ture; and it was doubtless that he had anticipated and published to the world 
Young’s great discovery. It came to this, then, that the crude oil could be 
obtained from all mineral substances, and that the modes of purification were 
pointed out by Du Buisson in anticipation of Young, as any one must see 

upon reading the specification. He (Sir F. Kelly) would now show that, by 
the evidence, this oil could be obtained by the processes named. In a work 
published by Sir John Sinclair, in 1793, it was clear the low red heat process 
was pointed out, or the product must have been gas instead of oil or spirit. 

Why, it was stated that the oil swam on the top of the water, and this was 
what Young claimed as his distinctive mark. The oil is quoted as selling at 
2s. 6d. per gallon in 1793, while for five or six years Young could not get 
more than 20d., and less, until the discovery of the German lamp. This 

disclosed that at a very early period, say down to 1810, the distillation of 
coal was known. It was generally, however, for the purpose of making coke, 

and it was Lord Dundonald who first saved the waste, and procured a very 

valuable oil. This could only be done by low or at low red heat, because 

the writer spoke of incomplete combustion ; and if complete combustion en- 

sued, the product must be destroyed. No doubt the French gentlemen who 

worked Lord Dundonald’s process in 1793 failed, because they could not get 

a sufficiently bituminous coal. The process tried in Scotiand in 1808 was 

very like Du Buisson’s except that the latter was in three portions; and it 

was quite manifest that the oil obtained by Lord Dundonald’s process must 

have been the crude oil of Young, and must have been produced commercially, 

to be sold at a market price of 2s. 6d. per gallon. It was clear that Mr. 

Campbell and Mr. Kirkham had confined their operations to Lord Dun- 

donald’s process and Boghead coal. This must show that any one using 
Lord Dundonald’s process sixty years ago must, if he had Boghead coal, have 

obtained the crude oil of Young. Kirkham said that he had obtained paraffin 

in 1848 from common coal, by Du Buisson’s process. This showed that, 

without speculation, paraffin had actually been obtained from coal in 1848, 

After reviewing the patents and extracts, it would he vain to say that Young’s 
patent was good. It was established beyond all doubt that both the paraftin 
and the crude oil had been obtained, and unless something else could be 
claimed the plaintiff's patent must fail. All that was claimed had been esta- 
blished as having been done before, and this beyond all doubt. He would 
now go to the evidence of the many witnesses examined in this cause; and 
first he would come to that which was given by Mr. Anderson. That gentle- 


man said that gradual heating was not new at the date of the plaintifi’s 
patent. 
stroy the product. 
dence of 
evidence was then 
were clear, and t 
product of Young were all old. 


He also said that a temperature exceeding low red heat would de- 
[Sir F. Kelly here read various passages from the evi- 
r. Anderson, already published in these columns. Dr, Miller’s 
ge quoted.] From the latter evidence two matters 

ose were that the temperature, the process, and the 
When Dr. Miller said that Young 


was a discoverer, he meant that he had discovered Boghead coal, and 
that was all. He did not mean that plaintiff had discovered a process. 
If Young had merely taken out his patent for the Boghead coal of Scotland 
it would have been good, but it must be borne in mind that no novelty had 
been admitted a as regarded the coal. As regarded cannel coal, both 
Sage and Black had named it, and thus did away with that portion of the 
novelty. He ventured to say that upon the question of plaintiff’s patent not 
being new, the fact was clearly established by the various witnesses already 
called. Having referred, then, to the extracts and to the evidence of de- 
fendant’s witnesses, he would now go to the evidence of Dr. Hofmann, given 
on the second day. The question answered by Dr. Hofmann in reference to 
Reichenbach’s process at once ended the case. He was asked if Reichen- 
bach’s process were applied to the o- coal would the oil be similar to 
Young’s ; and he answered, ‘‘ Yes.” He begged to pause here, and ask the 
attention—the profound attention—of the court to this answer, which came 
not from —< the defendant’s witnesses, but from a witness called by the 
plaintiff. ere again the learned counsel read an extract from Dr. Hof- 
mann’s evidence.] He begged the court to weigh well what Dr. Hofmann 
had said, and he would urge that in effect that at once did away with the 
patent now sought to be established. As he read through the evidence it 
must be plain to all that much time would have been spared if the witnesses 
called for the plaintiff had given direct answers to the — put. He 
would say, al he hoped for the last time, that it was clear the witnesses 
called for the plaintiff had failed to prove the novelty of the patent. As re- 
garded Sir Robert Kane, that gentleman admitted having read the various 
extracts, and an answer as important as that given by Drs. Hofmann and 
Playfair was elicited as to Reichenbach’s process, which at once put an end 
to the novelty or validity of the plaintiff’s patent. Sir Robert Kane said it 
was perfectly well known that naphthaline could be produced from the dis- 
tillation of coal at a higher heat than low red. Dr. Stenhouse said that if 
Reichenbach had had the proper kind of coal he must have succeeded. Such 
were the answers given in cross-examination, and if all the evidence for the 
. defendant was struck out there was quite sufficient to invalidate plaintiff's 
patent. Upon the extracts, upon the patents, and upon the vivd voce evi- 
dence, the facts had been brought prominently before the court, that by the 
low red heat process the crude oil had been obtained, from that crude oil 
a had been got, and this long before the date of the plaintiff's patent. 
t would be almost unnecessary to go to the specification of the plaintiff 
again, but it might be as well to look to what was claimed—viz., the appli- 
cation of the low red heat and the obtaining of paraffin oil and paraffin. 
Upon this it had been clearly proved that the whole of these three heads 
were also old, and upon them the plaintiff had failed. Leaving that branch 
of the case, he would now come to the question of user in this country, and 
it was clear there had been prior user in this country in South Wales, Kim- 
meridge, and by Fisher and Parkes. These all established user long before 
the date of the plaintiff’s patent. Under these heads this part of the case 
would be divided. Rogers said in his evidenee that in 1808 he distilled oil 
from Rock vein coal at Pontypool at a low red heat. At first he got gas and 
water, and afterwards tar or oil used for greasing wheels. Rock vein only 
gave 14 gallons or 16 gallons of oil or tar, but it must be remembered that it 
was not a very bituminous coal. The Horn vein coal gave, however, 40 
gallons to the ton. Upon the question of the oil sinking in water, it would 
be urged that such a matter could not be entertained in trying the validity 
of this patent. No doubt any one who read Rogers’s evidence must come to 
the conclusion that he had used Young’s process in 1808. ps Fe he 

The Vicz-CuanceLLor: Do you understand him to make a distinction in 
the Horn coal ? : 

Sir F. Ke.iy remarked that there was no difference in the process, for the 
result of both Sugpeniy fell into the same receptacle. The greasing oil sold 
at ls. Gd. per gallon in 1808 was only 2d. per gallon cheaper than Young’s 
oil five or six years ago. , 

The Vick-CHaNncELLor : Do you understand that he mixed the product of 
the Horn coal at low red heat with the product of Rock vein oil at high heat, 
and sold the same as a greasing oil ? 

Mr. Mackreson: He makes no difference as to heat. ; 

The Vicz-CHaNncELLoR: Do you mean to say the oil was paraffin oil? 
because the impression on my mind was that it was a much coarser oil, It 
might be called crude oil, but it was coarser than Young’s. : : 

Sir F. Ketty admitted that it might be so, the quality of the oil depending 
on the coal, 

The Vicz-CHANCELLOR: I do not understand that they seek to restrain 
you from making this stuff in brick ovens. 

Mr. Grove: No, of course not. ' 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Plaintiff seeks to restrain defendant from making 
and selling paraffin oil and paraffin by the process mentioned in the 
specification. z 

Sir F. Ketxy urged that, if defendant had applied Rogers’s process of two 
kinds of similar coal, the product would have been clearly within the 
plaintifi’s patent. 

Mr. Grove: It would have been an infringement. : 

Sir F. Kerry admitted it. It was clear that the product was, to a certain 
extent, paraffin oil, and contained paraffin. If the plaintiff succeeded, all 
the coals used by Rogers were equally within the patent. Whatever might 
have been the description of the oil, it sold within 2d. per gallon of the price 
obtained by Young from Boghead. Rogers says he redistilled the crude oil 
in an iron boiler. He says that the mineral oil burnt in.Argand lamps 
smoked, but it was not to be expected that Rogers could have conducted his 
operations with such refinement as had characterized after experimenters. 
There was no doubt that the crude oil contained paraffin, though not in suf- 
ficient quantities to pay for extraction. 4 

The Vice-Onanencton : I see that he says he used sulphate of iron to 
precipitate the sulphuretted hydrogen. That surely shows a difference. _ 

Sir F, Ke.iy apprehended that the differences in the mode of purification 
were foreign to the question before the court. If the low red heat had been 
applied to any kind of bituminous coals before the date of Young’s patent, 
such patent would have been avoided. Several witnesses had been 
called to prove the mode of working in South Wales; and to take one of the 
witnesses only (Mr. Jones, called on the twenty-sixth day), it would be 
found that his instructions were to keep the retorts at as low a heat as 
possible. ; 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Of how long ago is he speaking? 

Sir F. Key referred to the evidence, and found it was before the date of 
the plaintiff’s patent. F 

Mr. Bovitn: There was a very intelligent witness named Lewis called on 
the twenty-fourth day. 

The Vice-CHaNcELLOR: Never mind him; at present I must attend to 
Sir F. Kelly. 

Sir F. Kewty referred to the experiments by Dr. Leigh. 








The VicE-CHANCELLOR: I thought Dr. Leigh’s experiments were confined 
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Mr. Grovz: Oh, no, He got at Pontypool 37 gallons of oil from the Rock 
vein against James’s 12. . 

Sir F, Kexiy: It always suits my learned friend to draw off the attention 
of the court from something I am saying. However, I must go on. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: All this is to show that the people in South 
Wales produced crude oil, which you say is the same as Young’s crude oil, 
for the last 50 years past, and that this was done from bituminous coal, 

Sir F. Kexuy insisted that, except as to the bituminousness of the coal, 
the oil was precisely the same as Young’s. The oil was actually analyzed 
by Dr. Miller, and found to contain paraffin. 

The Vice-Cuance.tor: Is the manufacture going on still ? 

Mr. Grove : Certainly, as we are informed. 

Sir F, Kexty would read the analysis of the oil as made by Dr. Miller, 
his object being to see if the oil was a crude oil containing paraffin. The 
witness said that the samples forwarded to him all contained naphtha and a 
burning oil with paraffin, It must be conceded that, if the oil contained 
paraffin, then Young’s patent was anticipated. He would now proceed to 
another head of the case, and except upon the question of obtaining paraffin, 
all subsequent reference to the obtaining of the oil wasimmaterial. Assuming 
that what the witnesses called in reply said was correct upon the question of 
higher heat, yet the defendant’s witnesses remained really unimpeached. 
Unless those witnesses had committed perjury, it was quite plain that, at 
some period before the date of plaintiff's patent, paraffin oil was distilled in 
“—- quantities from bituminous coals. 

he VicE-CHANCELLOR: Young says that in some cases his oil will at 40° 
Fahr. yd par y 

_Sir F. ¥ said he would contend that the South Wales oil was crude 
oil, and it was paraffin oil. It was identical with Young’s oil in all except the 
quality of the coal. As to the deposit of paraffin at 40° Fahr., that was 
merely an observation, for it read “sometimes,” and it could not be argued 
that all oils that did not deposit paraffin at 40° Fahr. were not paraffin. He 
would contend that the South Wales oil was Young’s paraffin oil, whether 
obtained from the Boghead or from the inferior Welsh coals. He would ask 
the court if the oil so obtained was not the paraffin oil of Young, and he 
would claim the judgment of the court upon that head of the case. The 
second head of this branch of the defence was the Kimmeridge operations, 
and if the defence rested alone on this head, he thought the defendant should 
have a verdict. Here, again, paraffin oil and paraffin had been obtained 
before the date of plaintiff’s patent. It had been sought to weaken the 
evidence upon this point by saying that the Kimmeridge Company failed; 
but the real question was whether in fact the company made the crude oil 
containing pa by the application of the low red heat process. If they 
had done this from the Kimmeridge shale that would have invalidated Mr. 
Young’s patent, but they actually used Kimmeridge coal, obtained from the 
pits in the neighbourhood, There could be no doubt of this. He would read 
the words of a prospectus issued by the company, in which it was expressly 
set out that paraffin would be obtained, and that it would be suitable for 
manufacture into candles or soap. The object of the company was to obtain 
oil from schist and coai, and from that oil paraffin. On the 26th day Heath- 
field said the — was to get as low a red heat as possible consistent with 
the production of the oil. The date of this was 1849, 

r. GRovE: That was in 1850. 

Sir F. Kety admitted that to be so. The witness was asked what was 

om, and he said May 1850. The date of plaintiff’s patent is October, 


Mr. Grove: Oh! but afterwards he said the retorts were put up in 
August, 1850, and that they did not get to work till some time afterwards. 

Sir F. ¥ read the evidence of Heathfield as to the product and tem- 
perature, the latter varying from 920° to 930°. Paraffin was visibly depo- 
sited in the oil in cold weather, and this came to the point noticed by the 
court in reference to Young’s oil. This was sufficient, without going any 
further. The oil was of a light character and floated in water, in the same 
manner as did Young’s, and it burnt with a nice bright flame. It was in 
vain to ge on repeating observations already made, but if this were done now 
by the Kimmeridge Company, there could be no doubt, if the plaintiff’s 
patent were valid they could be sued for infringing it. He was informed 
that they had been sued, and he supposed that case would have to be tried. 

Mr. GRovE begged to correct an error as regarded Heathfield’s evidence. 
He admitted in cross-examination that he was in London, and only spoke 
from hearsay. 

Sir F. Kerry felt that it did not matter. On the 23rd day a witness 
aamed Woolfries said he had examined the specimens of Kimmeridge mineral 
produced, and that they were similar to the substance worked in 1850. Very 
strong evidence was called to show that the mineral at Kimmeridge was a 
coal. As regarded the mistake alluded to, it would be pretty clear that 
Heathfield spoke as to May and July, 1850. [Reading.] 

Mr. GRovE: Go on; these are your interruptions. 

Sir F. Ketty: Then we will pass over my interruptions. 

Mr. Grove: Read on to my cross-examination. 

Sir F. Ketty then read the cross-examination and re-examination of 
Heathfield, and contended that this clearly invalidated plaintiff's patent. 





/ WEDNEsDAY, May 4. 

Sir F. Keriy resumed his arguments, and referred to some books alleged 
to have been produced by a witness who was examined by Mr. Tripp (the 
examiner). 

Mr. HinpMarcu objected, as the books were rejected. 

Sir F. Keniry denied this, and called the attention of the court to the 
answers of Carter and Robinson (two of the defendants). 

Mr. Hiypmanron still objected, and said he had never even seen the books. 

Sir. F, Kexuy urged that the books were in evidence, and must be received 
now. He would now proceed to call the attention of the court to the evi- 
dence of Fisher and Parkes. The effect of Fisher’s evidence was to show 
that he was in the year 1845 a resident of some part of Shropshire, where he 
carried on the manufacture of oil, and he produced large quantities of paraffin 
oil from coal at a low red heat. Now, here there was a very strong case of 
prior user, and nothing could well be more potent. He had offered his 
products for sale 3, and he was corroborated in his evidence by Mr. Parkes, a 
gentleman of unimpeachable respectability and credit. It would be found 
that Fisher had made fair and proper memoranda of the quantities of the oil 
maa a9 from certain weights of different kinds of coal. That this oil was 

oung’s paraffin oil, there could be no doubt. The attack made upon him in 
cross-examination far exceeded the bounds of fairness, and he found that the 
most bitter hostility had been brought to bear upon him. He had been charged 
with forgery, he had been charged with perjury, and a long life of honest 
industry was sought to be blasted by the accusations implied so broadly. He 
could only say that Mr. Fisher’s character was most unjustly impugned in a 
court of justice; and no man could suppose that he had been bribed, unless 
he had determined to peril both soul and body. He had no interest in the 
case. He had been subpoenaed by the defendants, and he attended the trial 








as fairly as other witnesses did. Why, the facts that were elicited in cross- 
examination reflected but little credit on Mr. Binney, who was sworn by 
Fisher to have prevented his attendance as a witness in the Scotch trial. Mr. 
Binney and Mr. Clift were both in court, and they were not called in contra- 
diction. He did not wish to cast reflections, but he felt bound to protect Mr. 
Fisher, and to ask the court to give just and due weight to the evidence given 
by that gentleman. He deprecated the mode in which plaintiff’s counsel had 
asked each of the defendants witnesses how much they were to be paid for 
their attendance. Time would not permit a longer defence ; but he left the 
characters and reputations of the witnesses in the hands of the court, and he 
knew they would not suffer. As regarded the book upon which the witness 
Fisher had been attacked, he wished to say that the differences in the colours 
of the ink pervaded the whole volume, 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR did not think there was anything in that; there 
was something in the entry * which reliance was placed. 

Mr. Grove: And a good deal, as your honour will see when 1 come to 
address you. 

Sir F. Ketxy urged that the witness had been charged with crimes that 
would render him unfit to ee in any court. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR thought that need not be put so strongly; but he 
had taken a strong view of Fisher’s manner. 

Sir F. Ketiy denounced in very strong language the conduct of those who 
had sought to impute such crimes to Fisher, and urged that Binney and Clift 
had not been called to contradict him. Why, Mr. Binney wished to keep 
him out of the way. 

Mr. Grove: Mr. Binney wrote him a letter telling him to come. 

Sir F. Ketuy: I do charge Mr. Binney with endeavouring to defeat justice 
by persuading this man to keep away from the trial in Scotland. Plaintiff 
has not dared to call Mr. Binney, and I say that my witness has been most 
unfairly and unjustly attacked. 

Mr. Grove : Be as indignant as you please, but quote correctly. 

Sir F, Ketry then read Mr. Binney’s letter to Fisher, and urged that the 
latter gentleman had been asked not to be served by the “enemy.” But, 
after all, this was beside the question; and there was no doubt that Fisher 
had sold large quantities of the paraffin oil to Parkes, who confirmed him in 
every particular. The fact was established that the paraffin oil made at low 
red heat from coals had been offered to various persons, and this before the 
date of plaintiff’s patent. It was clear, then, that Fisher had anticipated 
the plaintiff's patent; and it was undeniable that the products had been 
commercially applied, for Parkes gave strong evidence on the subject. If 
Mr. Fisher were to do now what he did in 1849, there was no doubt that 
Young could support an action against him if he succeeded in the present 
trial. [The learned counsel then read extracts from the evidence of Mr. 
Fisher, already reported.] Why, Fisher had sworn so strongly and so clearly 
that his evidence could not be disputed. He invited confirmation from 
Parkes, and it was remarkable how accurately he spoke to his dealings with 
that gentleman. It would be found, indeed, that Parkes’s corroboration was 
almost verbatim with that of Fisher. Fisher said that he forwarded samples 
of paraffin to different persons, and he had actually given names, thus chal- 
lenging the plaintiff to contradict him. He named Mr. Thomas Foster, of 
Streatham; his agent, Mr. Wright; and Messrs. M‘Murdo, of Thames Street. 
Not one of these gentlemen was called in contradiction, and Mr. Fisher’s 
evidence was left in all its strength and force. Great stress had been laid 
upon paraffin, but it was clear that the paraffin oil was the real subject of the 

atent. Fisher had sworn that he sold some of the oil to Mr. Clift and to 

r. Bethell. Why, a single sale, as would be shown when he came to the 
authorities, would be very sufficient to invalidate the patent of Mr, Young. 
This had been clearly laid down, and there could be no doubt that the sale 
made by Fisher was no less than Young’s paraffin oil. It was shown, then, 
by the evidence, that the witness had obtained paraffin oil from bituminous 
coals; and that this was done at the low red heat, passages in the transcript 
sufficiently disclosed. He said that the heat did not exceed a dull red; and 
this must have been so from the character of the oil sent to Parkes. As re- 
garded the oil supplied to Clift and Bethell, he admitted that it was mixed, 
and not all produced at a low red heat; and this sufficiently showed that he 
was anxious to keep to the truth, and not to deceive the court. Unless this 
evidence were a mass of perjury, it showed a regular course of trading in 
paraffin produced from more than one kind of bituminous coal at low red 
heat. To come to Parkes’s evidence, the court would be troubled with very 
few extracts; but he really and tru’y confirmed Fisher as to oil sent to him. 
Specimens were produced, and the sample of paraffin made by Parkes in 1845 
or 1846 appeared quite equal to the large block produced by the plaintiff. 
When Parkes was examined as to Young’s specification, he said all the ope- 
rations were well known ; and, excepting as to the largeness of operations, 
he had performed them all before the date of the patent. As to what hesaid 
about Young being the first public producer, no doubt any one acquainted 
with the patent law would have said that Young ought to succeed. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: You may put it more strongly. You might say 
that he declined to attend the Clydesdale case because Young ought to suc- 
ceed, and if he went he would not. 

Sir F. Keity admired the ingenuity of the argument, but he wished to 
make the defence clear without resorting to ingenious devices, He would 
urge that, at the first glance, no doubt, Young would be considered an in- 
ventor; and it was only when the matter came to be investigated that the 
discovery of an opposite nature was made, Young might have been the first 

rson to introduce the products in large quantities, but that would not make 

im an inventor; and Mr. Parkes had unreservedly given his testimony, 
thereby showing his fairness and impartiality. He deposed to a single 
transaction of a barrel of oil, and he stated that he had on other occasions 
received from Fisher 30 and 40 gallonsof the oil ata time. The object was to 
obtain paraffin, and obtaining this he also got oil. This was the whole of 
the evidence he proposed to read, and the result was to show a regular course 
of business long before the date of the plaintiff's patent; and he would now 

uote the authorities to show that if any persons had in any single transac- 
tion made and sold the commodity by a similar process to that followed b 
the patentee before the date of the patent, then the eee was invalidated. 
The first case was Cornish v. King, reported in Mr. Webster’s book, and it 
set out that if a person had practised the operation before the date of a patent, 
he could not be restrained from continuing. In Gibson v. Brand, the law of 
sale before the date of a patent clearly set out the prior user. In Carpenter 
v. Smith, the jury were satisfied that the patent was voided, because similar 
articles had been made before the date of it. Lord Ellenborough said that 
prior user must be public. Ifa person invented a lock and put it on his own 
gate that was a public user; if not, any man could take a model of such lock, 
and take out a patent for it. The words of the statute were that the patentee 
is to be the inventor ; and if there had been a prior user, he could not be so, 
If this case were applied to Young v. Fernie, it would be found at once to 
clear up any doubt, and names alone required to be changed to make the 
subject plain. He oa ¥. ~y urged that if a patent were taken out for 
an article, one single part of which had been made before, the patent was 
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bad. In the case of Carpenter v. Smith, a person had made half a dozen 
locks before the date of plaintiff's patent ; and what was the difference be- 
tween half a dozen locks and half a dozen barrels of paraffin oil? If paraffin 
oil and paraffin had been produced before the date of plaintiff’s patent—if it 
had been sold, and publicly used—then clearly plaintiff's patent was a bad 
one. He (Sir F. Kelly) was a counsel in the case of Smith v. Carpenter, 
and he had urged that so limited an user ought not to prevail against the 
patent: but at the application for a new trial the judges were of opinion 
that numbers made no difference, and that public use meant a use in public, 
and not by the public. It meant the use of an article in public before the 
date of a patent. In Heath v. Unwin, it was laid down that it was not 
necessary to carry on the operations up to the date of the patent, but it was 
uite sufficient to have carried them on before the date of the patent, even if 
they ceased some time before. In the case of Stead v. Williams, it was 
shown that if one person did a thing for his own comfort and convenience, 
no patent could be taken out for it afterwards by another man. In Honeyball 
v. Bullman, a patent anchor case, a single pe te made by a person before 
the date of the patent, and sold in the way of trade, invalidated the patent. 
Sir F, Thesiger was the plaintiff’s counsel, and he elected to be non-suited, 
no more being heard of the case. In the present case (Young v. Fernie), 
two persons had actually made and dealt in the article before the date of the 
patent, and there was clearly a prior user to the public. Heath’s patent case 
created a great deal of litigation, and finally reached the House of Lords, 
where the patent was declared invalid. In one of Heath’s cases, Justice 
Erle said that if one party only had carried on the experiment in secrecy he 
might not have been inclined to have held the patent bad. In the cause 
quoted, however, five firms had made the article, and sold it publicly. Now, 
Mr. Fisher had carried on his work openly, and he (Sir F. Kelly) would 
urge that if a man did something and made it public, a patent by another 
subsequently was anticipated, and could not by law be maintained. He 
would now turn to what was claimed by this patent; and he hoped the 
court, by declaring what the plaintiff claimed as a novelty, would by its 
judgment prevent any more litigation on this subject. It might be contended 
that this was a patent for an oil containing paraffin and paraffin oil, and it 
did not include paraflin in the opening, but at the end of the specification the 
plaintiff did claim paraffin. There were here, then, two claims. The next 
thing was the process; and it was admitted that Mr. Young did not claim 
the process of purification, as it was no chemical novelty. As Mr. Young 
had, however, nowhere disclaimed the process, the authorities cited would 
invalidate the patent. He must be taken to claim the process of purification, 
and as it was old he must suffer for it. ‘he plaintiff must be taken to claim 
the whole of the processes in his specification. There could be no doubt that 
if he failed to show the production of paraffin oil and the process to be new, 
he must fail altogether. If the court should hold that the patent claimed as 
new the contents of the specification, what became of all the admissions made 
in the cause? The evidence showed incontestably that the obtaining of the 
paraffin oil in large quantities from bituminous coals was not new, and there- 
fore the patent was bad. Many persons had over and over again obtained 
paraffin from the crude oil, and therefore Mr. Young’s alleged discovery was 
again contradicted, and his patent must fail. As regarded the low red heat, 
the testimony strongly established the fact that it was not new ut the date of 
plaintiff's patent, but had been practised years and years before the date of 
the patent. If, then, defendant had proved the first three of the plaintiff’s 
claims to be not well founded in law and in fact, what remained upon which 
Mr. Young could claim to support this patent? Looking at all the speeches 
in other cases, the claim to low red heat was but vaguely supported; and the 
mode had been changed, in the opinion of certain people, from time to time. 
If Mr, Young had produced the oils in large quantities commercially, what 
would be the effect of pulling it to pieces? Why, in fact, paraffin oil and 
—— had been produced before. He had carried on operations which had 
n carried on by others before him. If he had done this more largely than 
bad ever been done before, how would that support his patent? Other 
persons had obtained the products before, and the largeness of his results 
depended solely on the largeness of his operations and the use of a highly 
bituminous coal. He had not applied the old process, used by others before 
him, to the Boghead coal, and could he maintain a patent for this? Now 
that the evidence in this case was before the court, it must be seen that 
twenty persons before the plaintiff had carried on these operations; and 
what, except the difference in the scale, was the novelty in plaintiff’s patent? 
Lord Campbell says, in Young v. White, that the Boghead coal made the 
matter of more consequence than it otherwise would have been. In the 
present case, the witnesses might vary as to the results of their experiments, 
but upon the facts there could be no dispute. He challenged Mr. Grove in his 
reply to say what more Mr, Young had done than had been done before him. 
The whole secret of plaintiff's success was the application of a well-kaown 
process to the Boghead coal, and he could not support his patent if that 
really were his only novelty. Why did not the plaintiff take out his patent 
for the application of a particular process to Boghead coal? But, looking at 
the specification, it would be found that he claimed a great deal more, and he 
had failed altogether. The specification did not mention Boghead coals, and 
it was clear that the patent was voided. Passing from this, it would be found 
that the claim was for obtaining the products from all bituminous coals. 
True, the plaintiff specified two or three kinds which he preferred, but he 
set out ‘‘all’’ in his patent. Now, there were a great many bituminous 
coals that would not answer at all; and if that were so, plaintiff must fail, 
for the law was, that if a patentee did not inform the public what would 
answer and what would not, the patent was upon that ground void. It was 
not sufficient for the patentee to say which coal he preferred, but he must 
say which coals will effect the desired end, and which will not. Plaintiff 
claimed all bituminous coals, and not ‘‘ some” or “certain.” Now, suppose 
any person 450 miles away from the coals preferred by the patentee had 
taken out a licence, the patent would tell him that any kind of bituminous 
coal would suffice, and there was nothing to guide him, though some of the 
coals must fail. Now, the evidence disclosed that there were various kinds 
of bituminous coals which would not effect the purpose, and from which the 
oil could not be obtained. The evidence of some of the witnesses sufficiently 
disclosed that a man would be utterly ruined by following the process with 
the Newcastle coals. Young, on the fifth day of his trial, admitted that he 
had failed with some coals, but did not say whether the fault was with the 
coal or the apparatus. He said that some cannel coals did not succeed in 
experiments. Young had not dealt fairly with the public in this matter. He 
found that some cannels must fuil, and that Boghead was best for the purpose, 
but he did not say one word about Boghead in his specification, as he was 
bound todo. He knew well that the Boghead coal was the very best adapted 
for the purpose, and he carefully excluded Boghead from his specification. 
Besides Young's evidence, the court had the evidence of other witnesses upon 
the same point. The public had been left entirely in the dark as to the coals 
that did not answer. There were three descriptions of coals named, which 
were sufficient, and others named which were not, and thus the patent failed. 
The authorities upon the subject set forth that it was the duty of the 
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atentee to make his specification as clear as possible, and without ambiguity, 
Tf he in any way misled the public, or did not inform the public of the 
cheapest material of which he was informed, the patent was void. Here, 
Mr. Young knew of Boghead, and he had not informed the public of it. In 
Stephens v. Keating, it was ruled that the patentee was bound to point out 
what would succeed and what would not. It would not do for a patentee to 
claim all of a particular class of things, but he was bound to specify what 
could be used, and what could not. Now, plaintiff had done the very thing 
the law said he must not do. Mr. Young had actually experimented, and 
said in his own evidence that he knew Boghead was the most suitable, and 
that some of the cannels failed, and yet he never said a word about either in 
his specification. It had been held that a specification which cast upon the 
public the necessity of experimenting was bad upon the face of it. How was 
anybody to avoid expensive experiments under plaintiff’s specitication, if he 
were a distance from parrot cannel and gas coals, and how could plaintiff 
support such a patent after the authorities quoted? The specification was 
vague, and calculated to mislead the public, and, therefore, bad—voiding the 
patent. Referring to the greatly debated question of coal and shale, the 
question was whether, if Boghead was a coal, the plaintiff could patent a 
process for Boghead, which had already been applied by Dr. Buisson and 
others to shale? ‘The learned counsel then adverted to the formation of 
coal and shale. The mere question of name was nothing, and could it then 
be said that the plaintiff was entitled to settle the question by calling the 
Boghead a coal, and taking out a patent for it? Supposing there was an 
expired patent for extracting alcohol from brandy, rum, and gin, would any- 
body be entitled to take out a patent for applying the same process to whisky 
and hollands? Clearly, this could not be done; and, therefore, Mr. Young 
could not support what he had done. Dr. Hofmann said that coal and shale 
were so closely allied that it was almost impossible to distinguish them. 
Mr. Paul said the materials were almost identical, and the products the same, | 
the only difference being in the quantities. There was, in fact, a difference 
in the quality of the several bituminoys coals, and, compared with shale, the 
only difference between that and coal was the result given in the products, | 
If shale and coal were identical in their results upon the application of the| 
process, by no principle of law could a patent like the present be supported. 
The low red heat process had been applied to shale before the date of the! 
patent, and subsequently the present patent had been taken out for the! 
application of the same process to bituminous coal. But this, surely, could 
not be maintained. There were authorities, and in the case of Bush v. Foz, | 
the Lord Chief Baron Pollock was of opinion that an old process could not 
be patented as being applied to a different substance. Ile said that if a man| 
patented a mode for looking at the moon, ancther man could not take out a 
similar patent for looking at the sun. Again, if a man patented a tele- 
scope for taking surveys on the land, the same telescope could not 
be patented by another man for taking a survey of the sea. In the case of 
Calvert v. Ashworth, quoted by the Attorney-General, the same principle! 
was laid down. ‘There was now but one point more, and the court would, 
have to consider the difference between the parties. Plaintiff urged that his 
patent not only embraced the low red heat, but also the black heat. This 
was the first time such a preposterous claim had been set up, and if the court 
would read Young v. White all through, the essential point would be found| 
to be low red heat. The plaintiff there insisted upon a temperature of and) 
at a low red heat, and nothing else. If the plaintiff's patent did claim the) 
black heat it must be bad, because it would be vague, and it would be avoided 
for uncertainty. The instructions to the public in reference to the tempera-| 
ture were at page 2 of plaintiff's specitication, and were that the retort was| 
to be gradually heated up to a low red heat. That could surely not be said) 
to embrace a black heat. The plaintiff's counsel wished to strike out certain | 
words, but they could not do so, and the specification must be taken in its) 
whole form. The directions were—‘ Keep the retort at as low a red heat”’ | 
as might be found sufficient for bringing off the products. It would be for! 
the court to put a fair and grammatical construction upon the specification ; | 
and the question now was whether Mr. Fernie had really infringed the| 
patent. When plaintiff first filed his bill he charged Mr. Fernie with in-| 
fringing the low red heat process, but when he found that Mr. I’ernie was 
using the black heat, the whole of the red heat clause was struck out, and 
also that relating to bituminous coals. The bill then resolved itself into a 
general charge of infringement. He (the learned counsel) now came to the 
last point in this long argument, and he passed over the many attacks made 
upon the witnesses called for the defendant, to notice that which Mr. Fernie 
had really done. Now defendant had really obtained for a considerable time 
past large quantities of paraffin oil by the black heat process. It was a fact 
that the oil so obtained was better in quantity and quality than that ob- 
tained by the low red heat, and if he were to change his process from the 
black heat to the red heat he must really be insane. He obtained a better 
price for his oil than he would do for oil from the low red heat process. Mr. 
Fernie, in his evidence, detailed the process, and he was borne out in every 
particular by Dr. Miller. It was shown in one case that the black heat gave 
50 per cent. more oil than the low red heat. For a time the low red heat 
was employed for experimenting only. It proved a failure, and the retorts 
which rendered its application necessary were removed. Ina great cause 
like this such a course would not be considered an infringement. If the 
court granted an injunction it would only be for the iow red heat. Defendant 
had confined himself to the black heat without any gradua! heating, and upon 
that part of the case the defendant claimed the judgment of the court, as 
there had only been an exceptional infringement. Mr. Fernie had offered to 
submit his works to the supervision of a special commissioner; and in con- 
cluding the argument, the learned counsel begged the court to determine 
what the plaintiff claimed as new and what wasreally old, The court would 
also say if the process adopted by the plaintiff had not been applied,.over and) 
over again, long before the date of the patent. ‘The difference between coal 
and shale would also be considered, and the learned counsel thanked his 
honour for the very great attention he had paid to this long- argument. 











Fripay, May 6. 
The Vicr-CHANCELLOR intimated that he should not trouble Mr. Grove to; 
address himself to the extracts from Reichenbach or the South Wales case, 
but begged the learned counsel to pay particular attention to the evidence o! 
Mr. Parkes and Mr, Fisher. tek 
Mr. Grove then proceeded with his arguments on behalf of the plaintiff. 
He could not help feeling surprised that witnesses who had declined to give) 
evidence on previous occasions had now come forward with a kind of hos-| 
tility against the plaintiff. Drs. Lee and Anderson had previously given | 
evidence for the plaintiff, and it was painful to find them now changing sides 
in the present instance. He was bound to notice a point which neither the| 
Attorney-General nor Sir Fitzroy Kelly had alluded to in the opening or) 
reply, and that was the result of former litigation in reference to this patent. | 
In aScotch trial the Lord President summed up in a particular plain manner, | 
and a bill of exceptions had been tendered against his ruling, but that bill) | 
was withdrawn, and the ruling of the high Scotch dignitary remained un- 
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touched and in all its force. Sir F. Kelly had brought forward several cases, 
in all of which he had quoted mechanical matters, but in his opening, he 
(Mr. Grove) had given four chemical cases all bearing upon the present ques- 
tion. Now, as to the various experiments made, it was absurd to allow sub- 
sequent knowledge to affect such an issue as to the present. The court could 
not shut its eyes to the fact that the experiments had been made for the pur- 
pose of this case. It had been said in a great case that each side had made 
experiments, and each side obtained that which it required. He would urge 
upon the court the case of discovery; a person might have a substance in his 
eye but be unable to fix it in his mind. A most fallacious argument had 
been brought.to bear upon this case, and he fancied that it would be always 
found that there would be plenty of men in a trade willing to endeavour to 
upset a patent obtained by one of the body. It was clear, then, that the 
cases quoted could not be said to apply at all to this case; there was no 
analogy, and it would be most unfair to the plaintiff to measure his case by 
such a rule as was to be found in the cases put in by Sir F. Kelly. He (Mr. 
Grove) would quote the celebrated gas patent case, which lasted such a long 
time, and which finally resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff. In that case a 
person had actually used and sold 20,000 cubic feet of gas purified in a certain 
way before the date of the patent, but as he had not been aware of the nature 
of the process he was following, the court held that the patent was a good one. 
In a recent case the same rule of law was held to apply. The chemical fact 
might be known, but it was not known that it could be practically applied. 
In a second case the title was objected to as being too general, and indeed it 
was more general than the present; but the objection was overruled ina 
full court. In the cases alluded to it would be found that the mere fact of 
a thing being known chemically was not sufficient to invalidate a patent. In 
that case, anterior inventions and results, products, and chemical discoveries 
in a laboratory, had been held not to invalidate a patent. That case applied 
so well to the present issue that it could not be upset. In the case of Hit/s v. 
Evans, the Lord Chancellor said that, if something remained to be made 
known, there was room for a valid patent. The prior knowledge necessary 
to void a patent must be that which may be also found in the patent; and if 
there were any latent fact in the writings of a scientific teacher, there must 
be surely some merit in the person who discovered it. That case seemed 
to apply particularly to the present; and two of the highest courts of this 
country had enunciated certain principles of law not yet excepted to. There 
was a third case, known as Betts v. Menzies, in which it was a question as 
to plaintiff’s patent for metal applicable for capsules. The plaintiff ex- 
plained how lead and tin could be mixed by mechanical pressure; and it was 
urged against him that some one named Dobbs had a prior patent for the 
same thing. Dobbs’s patent was general in its terms, but Betts gave to the 
world the proportions of lead and tin which would actually give the desired 
result. The House of Lords decided that, if the infringement had come to 
his knowledge by means of the patent, he could not invalidate it. If a per- 
son could, by a little deviation, successfully infringe a patent, then no patent 
in the world could stand for an instant. Now, in Dobbs’s patent it was said: 
‘*You may unite the metals by pressure,” but no practical method was made 
known. Now, Betts did give a practical method. In the evidence, it was 
decided that the patent was valid; and the House of Lords, assisted by six 
of the judges, were unanimous, and ruled in favour of Betts. In the great 
yellow metal case, Mr. Muntz pointed out the actual metals which would 
succeed ; and he was held to have a valid patent. One more case—and it 
was a most important one—would conclude the list bearing on the patent 
issue. All the cases quoted were in the nature of chemical cases, and it 
must be borne in mind that mere mechanical cases would not apply to such 
a question as the present. A brush might do for a coat, and so it might also 
do for a waistcoat; but surely such a principle could not be applied to a 
question of chemistry. In the case of Steiner v. Heal, the plaintiff patented 
a mode of obtaining dye from madder. An old patent made known the fact 
that dye could be obtained from madder, but plaintiff’s patent was for ex- 
tracting the dye from the spent madder by the same process; and it was held 
that the patent for the spent madder, which had been previously thrown 
away, was good. Inthe case of Calvert v. Ashworth—relied upon by the 
other side—in 1858, Calvert took out a patent for an improved mode of 
manufacturing size. It turned out that the patentee was in error 
in his specification; and it was decided. that the patent could not 
stand, because it claimed too much. The patentee was unaware that 
the process had been actually previously practised in starch-works. 
So that in that case the same process was actually applied to the same thing, 
and this was not like applying an old process to a new substance. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn said that the plaintiff might have claimed certain things, 
but as the specification stood the only question was as to its construction. 
Others had discovered and known before what was claimed now bya mistake, 
and the judges held that the patent could not stand. Therefore, there was 
no instance in the books in which the application of a chemical process to 
analogous subjects was held to invalidate a patent. A person who saw a lock 
on a door could be sure it would do for a window; but if a chemist could 
make as good a gunpowder with nitrate of soda as with nitrate of potash it 
would be a great discovery. It was well known that gunpowder was fre- 
quently adulterated with nitrate of soda, and that substance was closely 
allied to nitrate of potash, but it would not do for gunpowder. Now a large 
portion of the argument of Sir F. Kelly was that Mr. Young had discovered 
the value of Boghead coal. If Mr. Young had said in terms—‘“I take a pro- 
cess, and I apply it to Scotch parrot coal,’’ that would have been a good sub- 
ject for a patent. He produced by a known chemical process to a new mate- 
rial a better article, and in larger quantities. That principle was enunciated 
in Crane v. Price. In that case the plalntiff had patented the hot blast to 
anthracite coal. A Mr. Neilson had patented the application of hot blast to 
coal generally, but he had not enumerated anthracite coal. The judge held 
that a new application of a known process would make a valid patent. 
Crane’s patent was decided to be?valid, because the iron manufactured by the 
te was cheaper and better than that produced previously. That case 

ad never yet been overruled. In the present instance Mr. Young’s case 
was even stronger than Crane v. Price. As regarded the criticism by Sir 
F. Kelly upon his (Mr. Grove’s) opening, he would just quote what he really 
did say. e never said that he disclaimed the mode of obtaining paraffin. 
He only said that Mr. Young was not the inventor of paraffin, but claimed 
the mode of obtaining it from the oil. 
him (Mr. Grove) was, that Mr. Young claimed paraffin oil and paraffin from 
bituminous coal. The mode of purification was not claimed. Mr. Young 
claimed low red heat, and a good deal besides. He pointed out the very best 
material that could be used, and he also disclosed how to obtain paraffin in 
cubic feet, and paraffin oil in larger quantities than had ever been done either 
before or since. The specification was couched in such plain and simple 
language that a common workman had been known to act successfully under 
its instruction. Mr. Young recommended low red heat. He said—‘*‘ You 
must not go beyond it,” but he does not say you may not go a little below it. 
He says—‘“‘ The retort is to be gradually heated up to a low red heat.” He 
said that a person might not go beyond that, but he might use the lowest 
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| cipate future discoveries, and his specification was not to be construed or 





heat calculated to bring off the volatile product. Defendant and those 
engaged in the case had adopted a most fallacious notion, and that 
was that they might evade the plaintiff’s patent by a certain pro- 
cess. Mr. Young nowhere said that the coals were to be at a red 
heat. His instructions were plain—that it was the retort that was 
to be at low red heat. Why, it was admitted that the coals must be very 
much cooler than the retort. The defendants had put their heat at ° 
and the witnesses of the plaintiff had put the heat at 950°; but that might 
well be. The plaintiff's witnesses were alluding to the retort. The retort 
might be at a heat of 950°, and the coals, of necessity, would be about 800° 
or 150° less. Mr. Young never said that coals were to be heated to a low red 
heat, but that the retort was; and he said that now it was the best mode 
known to the world. He (Mr. Grove) would urge that the coals could never 
et to a heat of 950° until all the volatile products were driven off. If the 
efendants had discovered a better process, a patent might be taken out for 
an improvement, but they would still be liable to an action for infringement, 
and must pay a royalty to Mr. Young. Now, the specification was so plain 
that when Mr. Young spoke of his retort, he said, ‘‘ Keep it at a low red 
heat ;”” and when he spoke of the coals he said, ‘‘ Keep your coals at as low 
a heat as is compatible with bringing off the largest quantity of oil and the 
smallest quantity of gas.’’ Now, the arguments as to the specification 
setting out what was new and what was old were great mistakes. There was 
no Statute to compel a man to set out what was new and what was old. The 
Statute of James said that a man must state the nature of his invention. 
There was no law to compel a man to say this in his specification: ‘I claim 
this because it is new, and I disclaim the other because it is old.” Mr. 
Young described the coals he uses, and the nature of his invention, and then 
he set out what it was he claimed in clear and precise terms. What could 
be said more than this* He named the coals in order. He (Mr. Grove) 
entirely denied that Mr. Young had not given the very best coals suitable for 
the purpose. Mr. Young gave a proper order for the best coal, and could do 
no more. If he had only said *‘ bituminous coals,’ there might have been 
some ground for complaint; but he gave the coals in regular order, and 
sufficiently pointed out in an excellent specification all that was necessary. 
What more could Mr. Young have done, unless he had made his specification 
miles long, by giving a list of every known coal? Dr. Hofmann gave very 
strong evidence upon the subject, and he was put by Sir F. Kelly in cross- 
position with Mr. Dugald Campbell, who was called for the defendants; but 
Mr. Dugald Campbell did not give that contradiction that was expected. It 
would be found how very much the answer given was qualified by what took 
place in cross-examination. Mr. Campbell, in cross-examination on the 15th 
day, said, in reference to coals, that he did not mean that Young’s process 
could not be applied to all the coals, but that,it could not be done profitably 
to all ofthem. Mr. Young never said they would yield the products profit- 
ably, but some of the defendants witnesses had deposed that they would. 
Dr. Leigh had sworn that the common Newcastle coal yielded 37 gallons. 
The question of profitable user must depend upon the state of the market 
at the time, and the South Wales Tar-Works only got 10 gallons to the ton. 
Mr. Young had actually pointed out what coals were really the best. Mr. 
Kirkham had handed in a table containing the amount of lighting power 
given by certain qualities of coal, and that table bore out Mr. Young’s pro- 
position that the greater the illuminative power of the oil, the more the 
paraffin oi! to be got from it. The question was what was paraffin? Why, 
it was nothing in the world but. solidified olefiant gas. Mr. Paul, who 
assumed to know more than all the other witnesses, said there was a slight 
difference ; it might be so, and it mattered very little. Mr. Young had hit 
upon the proper mode of describing the coals necessary to produce this, and 
it appeared that the cases quoted by Sir F. Kelly had no bearing upon the 
case of Young v. Fernie. In the case of Stephens v. Keating, the patentee 
had included all acids, and nitric acid would not answer, and the Lord Chief 
Baron ruled that the patent was bad. That case bad noa —— to the 
present, for Mr. Young gave the coals fr nay classified. If Mr. Young had 
not given the coals in the order he had done, he would have been questioned 
closely as to why he had not informed the public of the extent of his know- 
ledge. There was no case in the books in which a patent had been upset 
because a patentee had not set out a list of what would not answer. There 
was a possibility, even at the present time, to improve Young’s specification. 
It was said that Young did not specify Boghead, but he (Mr. Grove) eaid 
that hedid. At the date of the specification Boghead was known as parrot, 
and Mr. Fisher’s book had the entry * Boghead parrot.”” Professor Anstead 
called it parrot, and it was not until sometime after that it was called Bog- 
head. One gentleman (Mr. Marshall) said the first time he heard any other 
name applied to it than gas coal was in March, 1852, at the Gillespie trial. 


The witness said that Boghead was not sold for any other purpose than gas | | 


making before January, 1850. 
The Vice-CHANCELLOR: What was the date of the case? 
Mr. Grove found that it was November, 1849. 
The Vice-CHuANCELLOR said it had been called Boghead three years before 


Mr. Grove urged that the knowledge of the Boghead coal was in 1850. 








The VicE-CHANCELLOR : When Russel took a lease from Gillespie he 
began to work directly, and he found Boghead. 

Mr. Grove contended that Mr. Gillespie fancied he was leasing common | 
house coal, and it was the discovery that it was parrot cannel that caused all 
the litigation. | 

Sir F. Ketty did not dispute that the Boghead was not worked till the 
end of 1849. 

The Vice-CHANcELLOR: Qh! Fisher's evidence was clear upon this, if 
upon nothing else. 

Mr. Grove said he would deal with Fisher’s evidence at the proper time, 
and he would prove that dates had been substituted. At present, then, he 
would confine himself to the specitication. As to the Boghead coal, the court 
would remember what Mr. Young had sworn in reference to Methil and 
Boghead coals. It was merely because Boghead was a new vein and cheaper 
in the market that led him to establish himself there. 
patentee do more than Mr. Young had done? He was not bound to anti- 


criticized like deeds or Acts of Parliament. Upon this point of the case 
Beard v. Egerton (a daguerreotype cause), the points were almost all fours 
with the present. The specification described five operations. It was held; 
that the patentee gave proper directions, although in one of the processes the 
addition of an acid is directed which would render the whole process abortive. 
It was held that the specification must be fairly read, and that if a person 
were willing to learn he could not be misled. Well, he (Mr. Grove) would 
urge that Mr. Young had given as much information in 1850 as he could 
possibly do at the present time. It was true he had not mentioned Boghead, 
because it had not attained its celebrity at that time. Du Buisson and others 
had cautioned the public against coals, and Mr. Young had told the public 
to use coals ; and as regarded the specification he had given the fullest in- 
formation. He was the undoubted discoverer of this matter, and the de-| 
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fendant’s witnesses had said that he was the first public producer. Dr. 
Anderson in his report said that so far as he knew paraffin had not been pro~ 
duced commercially in this country until after the date of plaintiff's patent ; 
and he then went on to describe what he considered to be the merits of 
Young’s invention. Dr. Leigh gave Mr. Young the credit of being the firat 
discoverer in the trial of Young v. White. 

9 F. Kexxy said that was not the actual evidence, but what the attorney 
put down. : 

Mr. Grove said he asked the witness questions as to the proof tendered to 
the attorney in Young v. White, and Dr. Leigh admitted the correctness of 
it. In answer to this evidence there was his sworn affidavit. Dr. Leigh 
gave plaintiff the credit of being the original discoverer, and this after he 
had read Reichenbach, Du Buisson, and other authors. Here, then, were 
two persons called by defendant, both of whom had changed their minds after 
having given deliberate evidence and opinions in favour of the plaintiff, 
Thus it must be seen that the plaintiff's specification was as good as it could 
be. The cases which had been quoted by Sir F. Kelly in no way applied, 
while he (Mr. Grove) had given five chemical cases all strongly applying to 
the cegmees ease. As to the objection to the common gas-retort, all the re- 
marks made had been fully answered. Although fault had been found with 
the common gas-retort, Heathfield and Kirkham used it; although low red 
heat would not do, all claimed it as old. All the witnesses but one said that 
the mode of purification was old and well known, and Mr. Paul said it was 
impracticable. In fact, the case was full of all kinds of inconsistencies, and 
what would do to anticipate the patent would not do at all to answer an- 
other 2. Now, he would come to the evidence of Mr. Jesse Fisher, and 
he did so with great pain. He did not deny that Fisher made oils from 
coals for Parkes; and what seemed to be the key-note to his evidence was, 
that, having made some before the date of Young's patent, and being anxious 
to rival Young, he applied subsequent knowledge, and he substituted at an 
anterior date things he had subsequently made. ‘This was a grave charge to 
make, and he (Mr. Grove) made it with all regard to the result. It was a 
singular thing that the book produced contained entries referring to oils 
written evidently with a very different ink and pen to the rest of the entries. 
Now, there were also pencil entries rubbed over, and ink written over. Some 
of these could be read, and some had been so rubbed out as to produce almost 
anerasure. The book itself was a book of sales and contracts and not of 
experiments ; and it was admitted by Fisher, that the long entry was not 
made at the time. Memorandum books were destroyed and labels lost, and 
the entries in the book produced were interpolated amidst all kinds of entries 
of sales. Now, in one entry in that book Fisher gave the result of an opera- 
tion on 25 cwt. of coal, and 3 years afterwards he wrote to Mr. Clift the re- 
sult of his operation on 25 ewt. of coal. The products were similar to a drop. 
Sir F, Kelly said this was a remarkable coincidence. A remarkable coinci- 
dence, indeed. Why, such athing could not be. It had been calculated 
that a player at whist, to get all the trumps into his own hand at one deal, 
would have to play for 34 years before he would be successful. When Mr. 
Fisher wrote to Mr. Clift he wrote as if he had only just made a valuable 
discovery. He never said that he knew all about the matter years before. 
Why, Clift and Fisher were considering Young’s patent at the time, and yet 
he never said one word about the experiments he had made in 1849. The 
fact seemed to be that Fisher had resolved to make these entries for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to upset Young’s patent, Now, seven leaves off the 
long entry, there was an entry of paraflin in conjunction with petroleum, and 
not with coals, and that threw some light upon the alleged dealings with 
Forster of Streatham. In the date August 21 (no year) there appears an 
entry—“ Thomas Forster, Streatham. Samples petroleum-paraffine.”” Petro- 
leum-parafline was in one line, and that was the only entry which, referring 
to oils, was not in a different ink. There was another entry of a stronger 
kind, too—J. M. Wright, of Hoxton ’’—where, after many items, he came 
to the word ‘‘paraffine”’ written in a different ink to the rest of the entry. 
Nay, more, he accused Mr. Fisher of painting over the items preceding 
*¢ Paraffine,” so as to make them assimilate. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Have you done with this witness? 

Mr. Grove: No not nearly yet. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: Then we will resume to-morrow. 


| 





SaturpDay, May 7. 

When Mr. Grove rose to continue his argument, 

Mr. Mackeson objected to any further comment on entries in the book. 
It was not fair to the witnesses, 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR was of opinion that, as the book was in evidence, | 
| Mr. Grove was entitled to make any necessary observations upon it. 
| Mr. MackEson urged that, as several entries had not been alluded to in | 
| cross-examination, they should not be now remarked upon, unless Mr. Grove | 
| would consent to Mr. Fisher being recalled. 
| The Vice-CHANCELLOR thought that was fair. 
Mr. Grove would not consent. He had already passed an opinion upon | 
' the contents of the books, and counsel had had opportunities for consulting | 
| upon them. It was clear, then, that no good could accrue by recalling Mr. 
| Fisher. | 
| The Vick-CHANCELLOR felt that Mr. Grove was correct in his opinion. 
| Mr. CHANCE suggested that, in common fairness to Mr. Fisher, that | 
gentleman ought to be allowed to give explanations. 

Mr, Grove remarked that explanations at this time could only prove un- | 
satisfactory. Ie begged to say that the witness’s attention had been fully | 
| called to the book and its contents. | 

Mr. CHANCE thought that was not so. | 
|| Mr. Grove called the attention of the Vice-Chancellor to the line of cross- 
| examination adopted in reference to the witness, and would positively | 
| assert Mr. Fisher had full warning of the use that would be made of his evi- 
| dence and the book. 
|! Mr, CHance did not agree that the book should be used in this way. 
|. Mr, Grove mentioned that it was the evidence for defendants, and he was 
| entitled to use it. 
|; Mr. CHance still objected. 
|| The Vice-CuaNceLtor: It pinches you now, and you do not like it. 
| Mr. Grove has a right to comment upon your evidence; and as he does not 
| agree to Mr. Fisher being recalled, I must not allow it. 

Mr. Cuance: Mr. Grove knows a great deal more of the book than we do. 

Mr. Grove: Precisely; and if you had known as much as we do, you 
| would never have put it in. 

{| The Vice-CHANCELLOR: You have commented, Mr. Chance, and now Mr. 
|, Grove is going on. 

| Mr, Grove proceeded to explain the letter from Mr. Binney to Fisher. 
| The letter had been commented upon as if Mr. Binney wished to prevent 
| Fisher from giving evidence ; whereas it was nothing of the kind. The let- 
ter itself would not bear the construction put upon it, and was to the effect 











| asked, ‘‘shall I carry the retort up to cherry red?” Cherry red, indeed! 


| retorts to cherry red! 


| thrown over his evidence by Sir F. Kelly. Perhaps he might stop there, but 


| sifting; and leaving all that had gone before, he would now refer to the 


be remembered that Mr. Binney was one of the plaintiffs in that suit, and it 
was but natural that he should consider the matter in a business light. That 
he prevented Mr. Fisher from attending at the trial, the learned counsel 
strenuously denied, and it was unjust to Mr. Binney to put any such con- 
struction on the letter. Great stress had been laid on the words, ‘the even- 
ing;’’ but it was only a casual remark which really should have very little, 
if any, weight in such a case as this. The postscript of the letter was all 
important, however, and that was as follows:—‘‘Mr. Young does not think 
that your experiments in any way touch his invention.” Mr. Fisher had 
been subpcenaed by both sides, and was called by neither, and that showed 
that no very great importance was attached to the evidence he might have 
been enabled to have given. Passing from that to the book, We would refer 
to the entry “‘ Petroleum-paraffine,” and it would be seen that at the time 
Fisher was working on the native tar or petroleum from the Black Rock. 
Wherever paraffin or oils were to be seen in the book, the court would see a 
difference in the ink, and in the character of the writing. The learned 
counsel commented strongly upon the mode in which the entries had been 
made. Now there were only three entries to Parkes, and only two of those 
relating to paraffin. One of those was written over an erasure. 

The Vicz-CHANCELLOR said that the book was very curiously kept, being 
full of blank spaces, in which —— might be written. 

Mr. Grove referred to a pencil entry which had been rubbed out, and over 
which an ink entry of a totally different kind was made. He would appeal 
to the court whether it could deal with such a book as this. Added to what 
he had said, there was the entry upon which the defendants relied, and which 
contained five most extraordinary coincidences, tallying strongly with a 
letter to Clift in 1852. 

The Vice-CHanceLLor: Show me the letter of April 10, 1852. ‘ 

Mr. Grove remarked that the letters to Clift disclosed Fisher to be trying 
a new process, while he professed to have made experiments in 1846 upon 
the same material. One of the letters sufficiently set forth what the real 
facts were, and it was as follows, being dated April 8, 1852 :—‘*‘ To-night I 
shall have the oil from 25 ewt. of cannel. This I shall put into the boiler, 
and draw off water and naphtha without addition of sulphuric acid, as applied 
by us to the last. Shall then throw off the oil in small still to a certain 
stage, and remove the thick pitchy mass into retort for the last portions of 
paraffin from this lot. I shall be better enabled to judge of quantity of pro- 
ducts than from the first ton. On Monday I shall clear out all my pipes, 
&c., and afterwards in the week make trial of another cannel from a different 
pit, and which lies some thirty yards more near the surface, although the 
appearance of some part of it I do not like. It is called a bastard cannel, but 
lies in connexion with a very hot coal with little ash. The coal seems to be 
light, but the best part very dull.”” Ina letter dated April 10, 1852, Fisher 
said—‘ My operation with the 25 ewt. seems to have yielded much better 
results than the first ton—e.g., ammonia water (blank), 40 lbs. crude 
naphtha, specific gravity 0°815, 280 lbs. crude oil or tar (about 30 gallons).” 
This the court would find to agree especially with the entry in the book pur- 
porting to be made in 1849. If the Vice-Chancellor would refer to the 
book, it would be found that in the entry purporting to be made in 
1849 there was 25 cwt. of cannel coal operated upon, and the results 
were—ammoniacal water (blank), 40 lbs. of crude naphtha, specific 
gravity, 0°815, crude oil, 280 1bs., or about 30 gallons oil or tar. Was this a 
coincidence. If it were, it was so remarkable an one that it could not occur 
again in a lifetime. It was really an insult to the common understanding of 
ordinary men to set out such a document as this book, and he could only 
imagine one solution of the problem. It was plain that the explanation of 
all this was that when Young’s oil made a noise in the world, Fisher en- 
deavoured to rival it. It appeared that he did make some oils for Parkes, 
but not like Young’s, for there was a bad smell to them. He afterwards 
heard of Young's patent, and endeavoured to make subsequent knowledge 
apply to his anterior experiments. The learned 1 then. ted at 
some length upon the correspondence between Fisher and Clift, and called 
the attention of the court to the statements made therein, and from which it 
would appear that after the date of Young’s patent the parties were making 
experiments, One of the letters said: ‘* Mr. Young cannot make the oil from 
coals, but he will be coming to work upon the native bitumens, and steal a 
march upon us.” Why, according to the book, Fisher professed to know that 
coals were the very best things for it. After this, was it not abundantly 
clear—was it not easily explained what Fisher’s evidence was worth? In all 
the letters there was not one syllable of any anticipations of Young’s patent, 
but he allowed Clift to treat it as a valueless thing, and of no avail, so far as 
getting the oil from coal was concerned. Why it would seem that before the 
date of the patent Fisher only made secret experiments, with a view to 
Parkes taking out a patent for paraffin. Surely the court would not hold this 
as an anticipation of Young’s patent. Why, in one letter the question was 





Why, here was a man who, according to his own book, had professed to have 
discovered that a low red heat was the very best temperature that could be 
applied to the distillation of coals—here was a witness, who had sworn that 
he made experiments and conducted mercantile operations from 1846 to 1849 
upon all kinds of coal in retorts, asking in 1852 if he should carry up the 
He (Mr. Grove) could not help feeling that the 
court must come to the conclusion absolutely clear in such a case. Fisher 
was in 1852 experimenting in order to rival Mr. Young. Everything pointed 
to it. There was not one single fact that could carry the mind of an un- 
biassed person in any other direction. Looking at the correspondence, and 
looking at what was to come, the Vice-Chancellor must very quickly observe 
that Fisher had not altogether deserved the amount of virtuous indignation 


there was another point in Mr. Fisher’s evidence which would well bear 


Boghead coal; and though the entry was made, or ype to be made, in 
1849, it was certain it could not be so, Why, in 1852, it would appear that 
Fisher obtained three barrels of the mineral, and was entirely ignorant of 
the price, speaking of it (as he did in a letter) as a new substance. In his 
letter to Clift he did not call it Boghead at all, for the invoice quoted ‘* three 
barrels cannel.’”’ In another letter Fisher said, in 1852, “‘I do not know the 
address of the Boghead coal people, but will look to the Exhibition catalogue 
and ascertain.” As to Bailey, who was said to have oils offered to him, it 
appeared that Fisher did not know him before 1852. __ 
r. MackEson: He explained that by saying something. 

Mr. Grove: Yes, he said there was another Mr. Bailey ; and so there was, 
and both the names were W. Bailey. I find numbers of entries in the book 
to W. Bailey, who was his tenant for some potato ground. I appeal to your 
honour, most respectfully, to say if my friends have proved that Young's 
patent had been anticipated by this book, such as it is. I pass, and I am 
glad to pass, from Mr. Fisher, who fancied he had a moral claim, and 80 
went on step by step, and at last has said here that he made the oils claimed 





| that Mr. Binney did not consider Fisher’s evidence would be so beneficial to 
,the defendants in the Scotch trial as it would to the plaintiff. Well, it must 


by Mr. Young, in 1849, when he well knew he had never made the oils at 
all before 1852. I now come to Mr. Parkes, and I say he has not in any way 
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anticipated the patent. His experiments were recent and for the purpose of 


apatent. Now, sir, the law is clear upon the subject. 

e VicE-CHANCELLOR said that Parkes never pretended to be an inventor 
or to anticipate Young. Mr. Grove would have to address himself to that 
part of Parkes’s evidence in which he had sworn to having extracted the 
paraffin from the oils purchased from Fisher, those oils being supplied in con- 
siderable quantities, . 

Mr. Grove would urge that he could explain it. 
made at Parkes’s instructions, 

a Vice-CHanceLtorn: I do not think you are pressed with Parkes’s 
evidence, : 

Mr. Grove said there was no proof that the oil was Young’s. Why, the 
case of Carpenter v. Smith supported this view. Mr. Parkes gave Fisher in- 
structions and the cases upon this point were precise and numerous. There 
were abundance of authorities that large experiments, wsers, and abandon- 
ments, would not invalidate a subsequent patent. After what had fallen from 
the court the learned counsel would not deal with the point at greater 
length; but it was not proved that the oils sent by Fisher to Parkes were 
Young’s, and it was most improbable that they were. Parkes said that 
Young was the first public introducer, and that was all he was required to be 
by the Statute of James. Experiments were nothing, and would not invali- 
date a patent. Young first told the public of the invention, and Young was 
entitled to succeed here. In order to anticipate a patent, the public must 
have been so previously put in possession of the subject that to take it away 
would be an injustice. The lessned counsel then turned to the Wareham 
Company, and he found that M. Du Buisson’s patent was worked there upon 
shale and schist of a bituminous character. The court had had a great deal 
of information upon the subject of coal, shale, and schist, and there could be 
no doubt that shale would not answer. The Wareham Company could not 
succeed, because of the bad smell of the oil that was produced, and that bad 
smell proceeded from the animal deposit in the shale. In fact it seemed to 
have been a general complaint that the bad smell stood in the way of success 
on previous occasions. What, then, could be said on behalf of the Wareham 
Company to invalidate the present patent? Nothing but that the Wareham 
Company failed over and over again, while Mr. Young was successful. It 
would be a most monstrous thing if every unsuccessful adventurer should be 
able to invalidate the patent of a successful trader upon the ground of previous 
non-success; and yet this was the argument that had been set up here in 
this case. No patent in the world could stand the test, and it would be easy 
indeed to upset any specification if such a ground‘of defence could be for a 
moment allowed. The court must see the fallacy of such an argument, and 
a case which needed it must;be weak indeed, or it would not have been set up. 
The learned counsel would not dwell further upon this branch of the case, 
but would now address himself.to the question of infringement. Upon this 
subject there were very many authorities, and he would not trouble the court 
with more than three or four. It might well be urged that it was not neces- 
sary, to make out a case of infringement, that a person should copy directly 
the specification ; but if it could be shown that he had drawn that which he 
was doing from the patent, and the knowledge which it gave him, then there 
was an infringement. He would quote the case of Duke v. Pratt as bearing 
on the subject, and in that case Mr. Baron Alderson referred to an earlier 
case, Crosley v. Beverley. What was the pure fact as regarded infringement 
in this case? It was in fact admitted past dispute. The paltry device of 
saying—‘‘I use black heat and you use red heat’’ had no support from any 
one of the witnesses, and no foundation at all. The infringement of which 
the plaintiff complained was that defendant had used the specification of Mr. 
Young to obtain that gentleman’s products, and he hadobtained them. The 
Vice-Chancellor must have observed that an immense amount of nonsense 
had been brought into the case, as regarded red heat and black heat, Mr. 
Young’s process was — the same as that which had been sworn to as 
being Mr. Fernie’s. It seemed to be a great feature with the scientific men 
called for the defendant that Young used a low red heat, and they imme- 
diately 7 that to the coals. But Young never said that his coals were 
red hot. The red heat applied to the retort ; and it was patent to all, except 
those who wilfully or from motives of interest shut their eyes to the fact, 
that if the retort was at a red heat the coals could not be the same by any 
possibility. What idleness it was, then, for the defendant to put witness 
after witness in the box to describe something which men of common sense 
well knew could not be. He (Mr. Grove) could not forbear a smile at the 
absurdity of some of the experiments—experiments made for the purposes of 
this trial—experiments made to obtain a desired result—ay, and experiments 
which were fallacious and absolutely ridiculous. It had been assumed that, 
by Mr. Young’s specification, the coals must of necessity be at a low red heat. 
If the specification were fairly read no such construction would be found to 
follow. What Mr. Young did say was that the retort must be gradually 
heated up to a low red heat, and the coals kept at as low a heat as was con- 
sistent with getting off the products. Now, he (Mr. Grove) wished very 
briefly to call the attention of the court to some experiments which had been 
detailed in this case. It would be remembered that certain persons had been 
directed to do certain things, and experiments had been made by what was 
called on the one hand “ Young’s red heat,” and on the other * Fernie’s 
black heat.” To test the Young red heat process antimony had been intro- 
duced into an iron tube inserted in the retort, and the antimony was said to 
have melted at 1250°. This, then, wassaid to be Young’s low red heat. No- 
thing could well be more absurd than sucha statement. If the antimony 
melted in an iron tube at 1250°, at what heat must the coals have 
been, and at what heat must the retort itself have been? The ques- 
tions were easily answered; and the answers were that the retort must 
have been at least 200° more than the antimony melting-point. In 
what was called Fernie’s black heat, zinc was inserted in the tube instead of 
antimony. Well, the evidence set out that the zinc melted at 750°. What 
must have been the heat of the retort? Here was a piece of zinc inserted in 
an iron tube (a bad conductor of heat, conducting a great deal of the heat 
away), the tube introduced in the coals, the coals being in the retort, and 
the retort in the furnace. Of necessity, the coals must have been hotter than 
the zinc, and the retort hotter than the coals; and, in fact, this assumed 
black heat of Fernie was neither more nor less than the temperature directed 
by Mr. Young in his specification. It was idle nonsense to look upon the 
matter in any other light. It would, then, have been more to the purpose if 
Mr. Fernie had, instead of setting up these experiments, have admitted at 
once the infringement as to temperature and gone at once to attacking the 
agen 4 of the patent. Day after day the time of the court had been taken 
up with matters of temperature which merely assisted the plaintiff’s case ; 
and Mr. Fernie set up his own idea actually rgainst the dicta of his own sci- 
entific witnesses. He believed that his retorts were being worked only at a 
temperature of 600°; and it was stated that zinc in the tube melted in them 
while the oils were coming off at 750°. Mr. Young and his witnesses placed 
his temperature at from 850° to 890°; and if the zinc test were properly con- 
sidered, that would bring Fernie’s heat up to precisely those figures. Test- 
ing these parts of the case as they ought to be tested, it was necessary to say 


The experiments were 
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but very few more words, and those he would urgently impress upon the 
court. Mr. Young was, beyond all doubt, the first discoverer and public 
inventor of the products he claimed, and in the manner produced. He was 
successful while others were unsuccessful, and his very success had struck 
envy into the hearts of his would-be trade rivals. Many men had tried be- 
fore him; and the moment he succeeded, they, drawing knowledge from his 
patent, professed to have known everything before. Here was Mr. Young 
in the market with a successful property, and then they found Fernie traf- 
ficking for a licence, Mr. Jones obtained one and Mr. Fernie negotiated for 
one. He offered a nominal royalty, but his partners, being men of e, 
would have agreed to pay the full amount claimed. He was a man of war, 
and as such, when Mr. Young refused to make any allowance in his favour, 
went to work to upset the patent. If the plaintiff had accepted the nominal 
royalty, it would have been an argument to have been used against him that 
he was afraid of the validity of his patent. Mr. Young felt, in justice to 
those who had paid him the full royalty, that he could make no concession ; 
and then followed the present case. He appealed to this court to prevent 
such a defence as the present from succeeding. He felt that Mr. Young had, 
after 12 years of success and non-contention, been admitted as a valid 
eae greedy and if the court did not now support him, it would be said that he 
ad been foisting on the public a process he well knew was not new or 
good. He (the learned counsel) respectfully asked his honour to weigh the 
non-success of the trade witnesses against the success of Mr. Young, and it 
would be found that persons jealous of the plaintiff now came forward to 
upset a patent which had been litigated before, and in which, upon one occa- 
sion, a most unconditional victory had been obtained by the plaintiff. It re- 
solved itself into a question of trade jealousy—it determined itself on a ques- 
tion of trade rivalry; and the learned counsel felt warmly and assuredly 
that neither in justice nor in law could such a defence as the present succeed. 
He thanked the court for the great attention paid to the arguments adduced 
for the plaintiff, and was assured that justice would be done to all parties. 
The Vicr-CHANCELLOR: I shall reserve my judgment. 





Tuurspay, May 26. 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR delivered judgment this day. He said: The 
main objection to the validity of the plaintiff’s patent is, that both as to the 
process and the material there is nothing new; and that the specification 
indicates nothing which was not publicly known and publicly used before the 
date of the patent. It appears, from the evidence, that for very many years 
before the discovery of the substances now called paraffin and parafiin oils, 
the distillation of coals and bituminous substances, at every variety of tem- 
perature, had been well known, and practised for the production of tars and 
oils, which had been used for lubrication of the ruder kinds of machinery and 
for burning. Itis certain that the discoveries by Reichenbach of paraffin, naph- 
thaline, and various other distinct substances, as products from the carboniza- 
tion of animal tar, vegetable tar, and coal tar, about the year 1832, were 
hailed by men of science as important discoveries. In one passage of his 
writings, as printed in the extracts before the court, Reichenbach says :— 
‘There must necessarily be several ways and means of getting at a body of 
so strong a constitution as paraffin, when mixed up with others so easily de- 
composed as those which we will for the present consider under the collective 
denomination of empyreumatic gils. I have come upon the track of some of 
these; others, perhaps better ones, the future will discover.” It is certain 
that Reichenbach, although he ascertained the existence of paraftin in coal, 
did not indicate coal of any kind as the material capable of producing paraffin 
or paraffin oils in most abundance. There is ample evidence that the atten- 
tion of practical chemists was, previously to the date of Young’s patent, 
laboriously directed to discover the proper material and the proper means 
of producing these articles in sufficiently large quantities for commercial 
purposes. Amongst others, Hompesch’s patent was obtained in 1841 for 
obtaining oils from schist, or clay slate, and asphalte: and his memorandum 
of alteration is made for the purpose of confining it to ‘other rocks or mine- 
rals containing bitumen, or bituminous substances.’’ De Geussane’s patent, 
granted in 1850, is remarkable for its recital, that in England all attempts to 
make bituminous schistus useful had failed. Hisspecification claimsa particular 
apparatus and process, and it states that the presence of paraffin is scarcely 
perceptible in bituminous stone, asphalte, or other bituminous mineral sub- 
stances, and that it is in schistus that it is contained in the largest propor- 
tion. There is no evidence of any specification, of any patent, or any pub- 
lication in which cannel coal, or coal which produces olefiant and other 
highly illuminating gases in considerable quantity, was indicated as the class 
of materials, among the wide range of animal, vegetable, and mineral sub- | 
stances, which, subjected to a proper process, would produce paraffin, and the 
oils called by Young paraffin oils, in large quantities, so as to create a mauu- 
facture for commercial purposes, till Young’s specification was published. 
Cannel coals had been tried by many, but without success, Among the many 
practical and manufacturing chemists who had been vainly attempting to 
find out how to manufacture paraffin oils and paraflin, so as to supply the 
market, none had been fortunate. The fair result of the immense load of 
evidence in this case shows the prevailing opinion to have been, that not 
coals of any kind, but shales or schists, properly so called, were the best 
material. The witnesses of the defendants give evidence which seems con- 
vincing on this subject. Mr. Kirkham, a practical and manufacturing 
chemist, has proved that, from the year 1845, he had been making experi- 
ments on what he calls crude oil, and the distillation of various kinds of 
coals, including cannel coals, at a temperature of something like 700° Fahr., 
for the purpose of ascertaining what oil they would produce; but that he 
could not succeed in getting quantities of oil from these various kinds of coal 
of any commercial value, although he distilled in large quantities. The 
results he obtained from cannel coals he found little better than from New- 
castle coals. This witness who states these facts states also, with perfect 
confidence, that there is nothing new in Young’s specification, and nothing 
described in it which he did not know before. This statement is true, in 
this sense, that: it was well known that coals, cannel coals, as well as every 
other animal, vegetable, or mineral production, would be distilled at any 
temperature within a very wide range, and would produce paraffin and 

araffin oils. But it is not true, in this sense, that he knew, before he read 

oung’s specification, which class of substances, among many, and which 
temperature in a wide range, and which process, among many, would supply 
the commercial world and the public with a class of paraffin and paraffin oils 
which so many were in vain seeking to supply, till the manufacture of 
Young had supplied it. From the evidence of this witness and the evidence 
of Fisher, a practical and manufacturing chemist, and the evidence of Parkes, 
a very intelligent witness, it appears, when accurately weighed, that these 
persons, like many others, were unsuccessfully attempting to manufacture 
paraffin oils and paraffin for commercial purposes. Fisher, in particular, 
seems to have been working for years extensively to produce paraffin oils of a 
quality to supply the market. He distilled shales and coals of various kinds, 
including Boghead itself, in considerable quantities. He states that he 
was largely engaged in the manure trade, and has had by him as many as 1000 
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or 2000 gallons of oils, produced, as he says, from “ coals, shales, cannels, 
and different things.” He supplied the other witness, Parkes, with oils, out 
of which he extracted paraffin; and, according to Parkes’s statement, the 
total amount supplied to him at various times during several years was not 
less than 100 oaiens altogether. Parkes also was engaged in experiments as 
to the production of burning oils and paraffin from shales and coals, with a 
view to perfect a manufacture for which, if he could have succeeded, 
he says he wished to obtain a patent. ee he had gone so 
far as to produce small pieces of candle and night-lights. This witness, 
who seems an intelligent person, employed Fisher, and gave him instruc- 
tions and suggestions as to the distillation of shales, and coals, and 
cannels for the production of paraffin oils. But it is needless to go 
farther than this evidence produced by the defendants of these three 
persons, Kirkham, Fisher, and Parkes, the most important practical witnesses 
of the defendants, for clear proof that they, like so many others, were 
laboriously endeavouring to effect, and entirely failed in effecting the dis- 
covery made by Young. They did not discover that cannel coals and other 
coals which yielded olefiant and other highly illuminating gases were the 
proper material. The completeness of the failure is demonstrated by two 
acts—first, that the oils sent by Mr. Fisher to the Great Exhibition of 1851 
were rejected and refused a place on account of their objectionable quality 
and offensive smell; and second, that after Young’s patent, in Fisher's cor- 
respondence with a person named Clift, it is stated by the latter that Young 
could not make the oil so good from coals, and would direct his attention to 
the native bitumens; and a question is asked as to whether Fisher would 
work his retort beyond a cherry red. This correspondence is in May, 1851, 
and it affords ample evidence that the material, and the process, and the 
——— indicated by Young were not those used or practised by them. 
Each of these three witnesses, like most of the others for the defendants, say 
that Young’s specification contains nothing new. No doubt this is true in 
the sense which I have already distinguished. But it is not true in the sense 
in which the law requires that the word ‘‘ new” should be used and under- 
stood on the question to be decided in this cause. Mr. Parkes states that he 
was asked by Mr. Fisher to go to Scotland as a witness against the plaintiff 
Young, in an action in which the validity of the patent was contested on 
grounds similar to the most material in the present case ; but he declined to 
go for this good reason, that he considered Young ought to succeed as the 
rst public introducer of the manufacture. Turning now to the men of 
science who have supported the defendants case by their testimony, 
Dr. Alfred Swayne Taylor stated that the amount of olefiant gas is no 
criterion of the quantity of paraffin that any particular coal will yield. 
But in his cross-examination, he admitted that he did not examine 
the quantity of olefiant gas in the coals, and that he had made no ex- 
periments as to whether coals yield olefiant gas in the same ratio as 
paraffin. He admits that he was not aware before Young’s patent that para- 
fin could be extracted from coal in merchantable quantities. He says that 
although he knew paraffin was extracted from coal, yet Young’s patent 
process came upon him as a novelty, and that it was a new thing to hear of 
it in the bem which Young produced. Dr. Anderson, who is another of 
the defendants important scientific witnesses, is remarkable for his change of 
opinion on the question of novelty. He was one of the witnesses for Mr. 
Young in the Scotch cause. His report made with reference to that case is 
at variance with his evidence now given. He has stated the cause of his 
conversion to be, the knowledge he had since acquired by what he had read 
of Seligue’s works, and in the specification of Happey’s patent, and in Black’s 
‘Elements of Chemistry.” When these writings are looked at, his reasons 
and explanations as to his change of opinion appear to be so very lame that 
the value of his evidence is reduced to a low degree. He and the other 
scientific witnesses, together with workmen and others who gave evidence, 
and a narrative of experiments on the questions of temperature and materials, 
seem to me to have afforded no real assistance to the defendants case. Ex- 
periments conducted for the express purpose of manufacturing evidence for 
this cause are to be looked at with distrust. As to the many witnesses pro- 
duced to prove that Boghead coal is a “‘ shale ;”’ that all cannel coals are 
shales; that Kimmeridge shale is coal ; that Leeswood curly cannel coal is 
not a shale, although other cannel coals are shales; that the manufacture of 
offensive and unmarketable oils from Kimmeridge shales was a manufacture 
of Young’s oils, and an anticipation of his invention ; that the tar and coke 
ovens used in South Wales to produce a coarse tarry oil, used for lubricating 
the wheels of tram-waggons, was an anticipation of Young’s lubricating 

araffin oils; all the immense mass of evidence which the defendants have 
fai before the court on these various points failed to produce any serious 
effect upon my mind towards establishing the case of the defendants, and a 
reconsideration of it satisfies me of its unimportance. On the question of 
temperature, as described in Young’s specification, there has been in the evi- 
dence and arguments on behalf of the defendants some confusion between 
the heat applied to the outside of the retort and the heat of the materials 
within. There has been a great conflict of evidence, but the result of a care- 
ful review and estimate of the evidence leaves my mind satisfied that Young’s 
specification has given the proper directions, and described the proper grada- 
tion and limit of the temperature up to and not exceeding a low red heat on 
the outside of the retort, for producing paraffin oils and parafiin in the greatest 
abundance which has yet been obtained. On the question of infringement, 
as well as with reference to the validity of the patent, the defendants have 
laboured to show by evidence that a temperature lower than a low red heat, 
and therefore not according to Young’s specification, is that at which they 
have worked, and is the best temperature for producing paraffin oils and 
paraffin in the greatest quantity and of the best quality. Their evidence has 
entirely failed to establish the fact that they have not used for their manufac- 
ture the same class of coals and the same gradation and limit of temperature 
which Young describes; or that a gradation and limit of temperature lower 
than Young’s is the best. The evidence remains unshaken on this point, and 
on the other main _— of the case the evidence of the plaintiffs witnesses 
has been clear and strong, and greatly outweighs that of the defendants. 
In dealing with the case it has seemed to me better to direct attention 
to what has been said by the witnesses of the defendants. One of these, 
Dr. Taylor, admitted that there are many chemical substances produced, 
not in abundance, but in small quantities, which, if they could be pro- 
duced in large quantities, so as to be merchantable commodities, 
would be highly valuable. This is the proposition which seems to be 
at the root of the plaintiffs case. In the case of monopolies, Lord Coke says 
that all monopoly patents were void both by common law and the Statute, 
unless they were granted to the introducer of a new tradeor engine. The 
words of the Statute of James the First are: ‘the sole working or vending 
of any manner of new manufactures within this realm, to the true and first 
inventor and inventors of such manufactures.” Mr. Fernie, one of the 
defendants, has adduced in evidence a passage from the work of an eminent 
American chemist, Dr. Antisell, who holds an important ition in the 
Patent Office of the United States of America. It appears that the plaintiff 
Young has obtained a patent in the United States for his manufacture. This 


| book contains a short history of the manufacture of paraffin oils and paraffin ; 
and it gives the following extract from a publication oy Saal, in 

854 :—‘**So remained paraffin until this hour a beautiful item in the col- 
lection of chemical pre arations, but it has never escaped from the rooms of 
the scientific man.’ mething, therefore, remained to be ascertained, in 
order to the useful application of this article for economical and commercial 
purposes. This illustrates the important distinction between the discoveries 
of the merely scientific chemist, and of the practical manufacturer, who 
invents the means of producing in abundance, suitable for economical 
and commercial purposes, that which previously existed as a beautiful 
item in the cabinets of men of science, What the law looks to is the 
inventor and discoverer who finds out and introduces a manufacture 
which supplies the market for useful and economical purposes with an 
article which was previously little more than the ornament of a museum. 
It has been established to my satisfaction, by the evidence in this 
cause, that the plaintiff Young is an inventor of this class, and that 
his patent is entitled to the protection of the law. I find that he has ascer- 
tained by a course of laborious experiments, a particular class of materials 
among many, and a particular process among many, which has enabled him 
to create and introduce to the public a useful manufacture which amply 
supplies the market with that which, until the use of the materials, and 
process, and temperature indicated by him, had never been supplied for com- 
mercial purposes, At the date of his patent something remained to be 
ascertained which was necessary for the useful application of the chemical 
discovery of paraffin and paraffin oils. This brings it within the principle 
stated by the Lord Chancellor in the late case of Hills v. Evans. The manu- 
facture, with the materials and process indicated by him, according to the 
sense in which I understand the word ‘‘ manufacture” to be used in the 
Statute, was a néw manufacture, not in use at the date of his patent. The 
principle upon which the present case should be decided is, to my mind, so 
clear, that it is unnecessary to examine the cases cited by the defendants 
counsel. Inventions in mechanics are as widely different from inventions in 
economical chemistry as the laws and operations of mechanical forces differ 
from the laws of chemical affinities, and the results of analysis and experi- 
ment in the comparatively infant science of chemistry, with its boundless 
field of undiscovered laws and undiscovered substances. This observation, as 
applied to reported cases, will strike the mind of every lawyer who has even 
a slight elementary knowledge of both sciences. But if it had been neces- 
sary to examine the authorities, there are to be found in them some propo- 
sitions as to what amounts to a publication, and whether the use of a Jock of 
peculiar and improved construction upon a gate is notice to the public of the 
nature of the improvement which would perhaps deserve serious considera- 
tion. It is not, I think, the habit of mankind to go about examining the 
construction of the locks on their neighbours doors or gates. Even the few 
men endowed with an honest curiosity in examining mechanical inventions 
would probably not be anxious to be found taking models of their neighbours 
locks or prying into the exact construction of fastenings intended to protect 
private property agdinst the whole body of the meee But whatever may 
be the correct view of the law on that subject, the principle which seems to 
me to govern the present case is broad and clear. Twice already has the 
validity of this patent been established before tribunals of high authority. 
First, before the Lord Chief Justice of England, and an English jury; next, 
before the Lord President of the Court of Session in Scotland, and a Scotch 
jury. All the most important parts of the evidence before me were luid before 
these tribunals. I recognize in the Lord President’s charge to the jury a just 
view of the law. If my own mind had not been well satisfied upon it, I 
should have hesitated long before I ventured to dissent from these two 
decisions. The conclusion is, that I find in favour of the plaintiffs upon all 
the four issues, and there must be a decree in favour of the plaintiffs, with 
costs to be taxed and paid by the defendants. 

Sir H. Cargns asked for an account of profits made by the defendants, in 
accordance with the prayer of the bill, as consequential upon the decree now 
made by the court, which led to a long discussion, in the course of which 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR said he would give the Attorney-General, who 
was not now present, an opportunity of being heard against the defendants 
rendering the account asked for by Sir H. Cairns. He had a strong im- 
pression, however, that the Attorney-General could not argue the question. 





COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
WESTMINSTER, THURSDAY, JUNE 2. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief Justice CockBuRN, and Justices 
Crompton, BLACKBURN, and SHEE.) 
CHAPMAN ¥, THE CRAYS GAS COMPANY. 

In 1835 a local Act passed for lighting Crays, in Kent, with gas, and it 
empowered the commissioners to set up lamp-posts and lamps, and “cause 
them to be supplied with gas;’’ but it contained no express power to break 
up the soil. In 1847 the Gas Clauses Consolidation Act passed, giving such 
compulsory powers; but this, of course, only applies to local Acts passed 
subsequently, and which incorporate that General Act. In this case, a com- 
pany had broken up the soil of a highway opposite the plaintiff’s house, and 
part of his soil, in order to lay down their pipes. He sued them for so doing, 
and, immediately upon issuing his writ of summons in the action, he obtained 
under the valuable *‘ provision” for that purpose in the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act an order from Justice Byles for an injunction to restrain the com- 
pany from proceeding in breaking up the soil pending the action—a species 
of relief which formerly could only be obtained in a court of equity. 

Mr. Bovitt, Q.C., now moved on behalf of the company for a rule to 
rescind the order, on the ground that the Act authorized the commissioners 
by implication to take up the soil, or that while the {construction of the Act 
was under consideration the works of the company should not be stopped. 
He urged that power to light the lamps with gas meant, in the usual way, 
by pipes laid down in the ground ; but 

The Court said this might be done by consent of the owners of the land, 
and there were no compulsory powers in the Act. Primé facie, the owner 
of the land wasjentitled to complain, and the issuing of the order for an in- 
junction was a matter of judicial discretion. The action would of course 
go on; and if in the result the commissioners Act was found to afford them 
@ justification, of course the injunction would be dissolved. But in the 
meantime it was not fit that the works should go on, and perhaps irreparable 
mischief be done, or, at all events, great expense caused. 

Rule refused. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 
(Before Mr. Commissioner Hotroyn.) 
RE GEO, FLINTOFF. 
The bankrupt applied for his release from custody. He was described as 
of 118, Chancery Lane; then of 153, Fleet Street, publisher; then of Nor- 
folk Street, Sheffield; then of Renshaw Street, Liverpool, secretary to a gas 
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company; then of Russell Street, Bath; then of Dame Street, Dublin; 
then of Helenhead Street, Glasgow; then of Bute Street, Cardiff; then of 
Bristol, secretary to a gas association ; subsequently lodging at 151, Strand. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS appeared to oppose the application for release from 
custody, and stated that the bankrupt was a public lecturer; that he had 
vexatiously defended an action brought by his (Mr. Abrahams’s) client, who 
was now a creditor for more than £100, debt and costs. 

The CommissIoNER refused to release the bankrupt, except on bail. 


Monpay, June 13. 
The bankrupt appeared in court this day for first examination. There 
were no creditors in attendance ; and the second meeting was fixed for the 
13th proximo., 


Mitgcellaneous News. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Fripay, June 3. 
METROPOLITAN SUBWAYS BILL. 

The Weekly Meeting of the Board was held this day at the Office, Spring 
Gardens—J. Tuwatres, Esq., in the chair. 

The CrarrMan said before proceeding to the ordinary business of the day, 
he was desirous of bringing under the consideration of the board the posi- 
tion in which the Subways Bill which had been introduced into Parliament 
now stood. It was a question of very great moment; and though he had 
the direction of the board generally in reference to the prosecution of the 








At the last meeting of the committee of the House of Commons 
a decision of considerable importance was come to, and the committee were 
good enough to adjourn all further proceedings until two o’clock that day, 
in order that the opinion of the board might be taken upon the subject. 
The board of course were fully familiar with the reasons which induced 
them originally to undertake the construction of these subways. A great 
and growing evil existed in all the streets of the metropolis—the roads were 
being constantly broken up by the gas and water companies for the purpose 
of relaying or repairing mains; and in consequence the traffic was inter- 
rupted and the public suffered grievous inconvenience. In view of that 
state of things, the board were anxious to secure some remedy; and in 
order to get rid of the intolerable nuisance, they offered a premium for the 
best system of subways. After a great deal of careful consideration, they 
determined upon constructing these subways; and two were already com- 
plete—one in Southwark Street and the other in New King Street, Covent 
Garden. But although those subways were constructed, the board had no 
power to compel the gas and water companies to use them for the purpose 
for which they were designed; and accordingly they thought it desirable to 
apply to Parliament for an Act under which these and other companies 
should be required to lay their pipes in them, and thus get rid of the fearful 
inconvenience and nuisance they had heretofore occasioned the public by 
the frequent breaking up of the roads of the metropolis. The bill having 
been introduced into the House of Commons, was referred to a select com- 
mittee, and that committee, he was bound to say, had given to the subject 
the most patient consideration for something like eleven or twelve days. 
The board, however, had been met in Parliament by about fourteen of the 
large gas and water companies who had combined together for the purpose 
of opposing the bill, and who laid before the committee a great deal of evi- 
dence to prove that there would be some danger likely to arise if they were 
compelled to lay their mains in the subways. What the motive was which 
influenced the committee he was unable to say, but the fact was that, at 
their last meeting, the committee expressed an opinion that it would not 
be proper to give the board compulsory powers in reference to the gas com- 
panies. That decision of course | eng the board in a very serious position, 
because it was undoubtedly the fact that the gas companies disturbed the 
streets more than any other companies, and if the board were called a 
to construct these subways at the expense of the ratepayers, it was clear 
that one great object would be lost, unless all the companies having mains 
beneath the public thoroughfares were compelled to use them. A sugges- 
tion had also been made by the committee in reference to the payments to 
be made by the other companies for the use of the subways which was not 
quite in accordance with the views of the board as to what ought to be paid 
by them. The board had contended, and he thought had shown conclu- 
sively, that the companies would save large sums of money annually by 
having their pipes laid in the subways, instead of having the expense of 
breaking up the streets and repaving them from time to time. But as the 
committee had determined that they would not give the board compulsory 
powers with regard to the mains of the gas companies, it did occur to him 
—and he was anxious to have their opinion before instructing coun- 
sel on the subject—that, having regard to the object which the 
board had in view in applying to Parliament, more than one-half of 
which object would be defeated by the bill, in the form in which alone the 
committee intimated they were disposed to pass it, it would be better that 
the bill should be withdrawn altogether. He could not reconcile to his 
mind the propriety of spending the ratepayers money in constructing sub- 
ways, unless all the companies were compelled to make use of them, and 
thus secure the great object the board originally had in view. Indeed, he 
could scarcely suggest an answer which could be given to the ratepayers, 
if after the heavy expense incurred in these subways the streets of the 
metropolis continued to be broken up, the public thoroughfares stopped, the 
traffic impeded, and the general nuisance and inconvenience of which such 
grievous complaints had been made, should still be permitted. His own 
judgment was entirely against the further prosecution of the bill, and it 
would be for the board now to determine what course they would adopt. 
The committee, as he had said, very kindly adjourned the matter for the 
decision of the board to be indicated, whether they were prepared to accept 
the bill as modified, or whether they would take the bold course of with- 
drawing the bill altogether, and wait until public opinion was sufficiently 
ripe to support the demand that power should be given to the board to 
— these companies to lay their pipes in the subways, and thus get rid 
of the grievous inconvenience and injury to the traffic of the metropolis 
which the system at present adopted was constantly creating. 

Mr. Trre, M.P., said, inasmuch as, in the House of Commons, he was 
entrusted with this bill, in connexion with his honourable friends, Mr. 
Tavener Miller and Mr. Doulton, and as his name was the first on the bill 
and he had taken a great interest in the whole proceedings, he would ven- 
ture to add a few words in order to indicate the nature of the discussion 
which had taken place upon it. As the chairman had stated, the com- 
mittee had resolved that so much of the bill as related to the compulsory 





Placing of the gas-pipes in the subways should be omitted. The board 
Toust, therefore, clearly understand that that was a question which was 








| bill, he felt it better to take their special instructions upon it in its present | 
| position. 














finally settled, and that all the evil consequences which the chairman had 
referred to, arising from the breaking up of the streets, and which was 
more “ ently the act of the gas than of the water companies, would be 
continued, even if the bill should pass. The pipes of the gas companies 
were more liable to decay than those of the water companies; and, there- 
fore, they had occasion more frequently to break up the streets for the 
purpose of repairs. In fact, throughout the opposition to the bill, he never 
thought for a moment that the water companies had the shadow of the 
shade of a case, for it was perfectly obvious that the laying of water-pipes 
(and as he believed any other pipes) in a subway, must be much cheaper 
and more advantageous than having to dig trenches to put them in, which 
must necessarily always be done in a hurry, and at great inconvenience. 
He had put himself in the witness box, and given evidence to show that the 
enormous heavy traffic of the streets passing over the gas and water mains 
must be continually the cause of their disarrangement and consequent loss 
by leakage, which would all be avoided by placing these mains in subways; 
and, therefore, he was not surprised that, with regard to the water and 
telegraph companies pipes, the committee should have admitted the pro- 
priety of the proposed arrangement. With regard to gas-pipes, the board 
obtained, in 1863, the opinion of a gentleman, Mr. Lowe—one of the greatest 
gas authorities in the world, but who, unfortunately, could not be called as 
a witness upon this inquiry—in approval of this system. The board, how- 
ever, did their best to show that no danger could arise from laying gas- 
pipes in subways; and, on the other hand, they proved, by a number of 
witnesses that it would be a great advantage to the companies. The com- 
mittee, notwithstanding, came to the conclusion that it was not desirable 
to give the board compulsory powers so to deal with the laying of these 
mains. With regard to the question of the rate to be paid by the other 
companies, the chairman of the committee said it was a most puz- 
zling question to decide, but he (Mr. Tite) could see nothing puz- 
zling in it. He ventured to make a proposition, which was that, 
if the cost of the subways was £15,000 a mile, a charge of 4 per 
cent. should be made upon that outlay. This would give £600 to be 
divided among the several companies using the subway; and his impression 
was that the companies had expended in opposing the bill as much money 
as would pay that rate for 8 or 10 years tocome .It was urged that on the 
Thames embankment, there being few or no houses, the consumption of 
gas and water would be very small, and that the money to be received for 
the public lights would not be sufficient to pay the rate. It might be so, 
but that was only an element in the consideration of the proper diminution 
to be made, and not an argument against the rate altogether. If the com- 
panies could show that they were put to a larger expense in carrying their 
pipes along the subway than in lodging them in the earth, the board must, 
of course, make concessions on that ground. The committee had, however, 
as intimated by the chairman on their behalf, come to the conclusion that 
the clause fixing the rate should stand in this form:—That in determining 
in any case the amount and form of such payment, the umpire or the arbi- 
trators should have regard to the pecuniary benefit accruing to the com- 

any by the use of the subway, by reason of the saving with respect to 
eakage, &c. That was the principle upon which the committee seemed to 
have resolved; but, of course, it was open to further discussion if the board 
were betermined to go on with the bill, He hardly ventured to make 4 
motion upon the subject, but he might say that his own feelings very muc 
accorded with those of the chairman as to the course to be adopted. He 
thought that the bill, as modified by the committee, would embarrass the 
board; and that to go on making subways, while Parliament refused to 
make it compulsory upon the gas companies to use them, would be for the 
board to incur a very grave responsibility. 

The Soricrror (Mr. Smith) formally reported the progress of the bill. 
He stated that the committee, on Wednesday, resolved that so much of the 
bill as related to the compulsory placing of gas-pipes in the subways should 
be omitted; that, without having _— determined upon the preamble, they 
proposed that it should run thus:—“ Whereas subways have been construc- 
ted, or are proposed to be constructed, in the new street near Covent 
Garden, under Southwark Street, under the proposed Thames embankment 
(north side), and under the proposed new street between Blackfriars Bridge 
and the Mansion House, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, hereafter 
called the Board; and whereas, in order to prevent inconvenience to the 
public by the frequent breaking up of the said streets, it is expedient to 
enable the Board to require companies or persons intending or requiring to 
place water or other pipes, except gas-pipes, in the said streets, to lay the 
same in the said subways upon proper terms and conditions.” And that, 
with regard to the rating clause, it was suggested that it should be in the 
following form :—“In determining in any case the amount and form of such 
payment, the arbitrators or umpire acting in the arbitration shall have 
regard to the pecuniary benefit accruing to the company, body, or person 
using the subway, by reason of saving in respect of leakage, and in respect 
of the expenses of and connected with the laying, fiittng, inspection, and re- 
pair of pipes, and the opening and relaying of the roads, and the paving and 
repairing and otherwise by reason of the use of the subway.” It would thus 
be seen that the clause entirely omitted all reference to the cost of con- 
structing the subways. 

Mr. Rocne: Have we not already agreed that we will construct a sub- 
way under the Thames embankment? 

The Cuairman: It is not necessary that we should proceed with it. 

Mr. Rocue: We find ourselves now not in a position to accept the bill. 
Let us clearly understand whether, that being the case, we are to go on with 
the construction of the subways. 

The Cuarrman: There is a power undoubtedly to omit the subwa: 
along the Thames embankment. My impression is that, in the course of a 
few years, subways will become general; but at the present time I think 
the board would do well to cease constructing them until public opinion is 
in their favour. 

Mr. TAVERNER MILteER, M.P.: I think I understood my honourable friend 
to say he was of opinion that it would be better to give up the bill for the 
present session. 

Mr. Trre: I said my feeling was very much in favour of agreeing with 
the chairman, but I did not give any opinion upon what course the board 
ought to adopt. 

Mr. T. Mruzer said he understood his honourable friend to express an 
opinion that the bill should be withdrawn; but he ventured to hope that 
the board would agree with him not to adopt that course. What he wished 
to call attention to was the fact that the proposition in the bill was quite a 
new one, and that the board were asking Parliament to let them try a 
great experiment. He must own that he was not surprised at the decision 
of the committee of the House of Commons, after the conflicting evidence 
which had been laid before them. When they were told that to place 
pipes in these subways would be to endanger the lives of those who had to 
work in them, he felt that the committee would be taking upon themselves 
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a great responsibility if they gave authority to the board, or 7 other 
public body, to compel the gas companies to make use of them. e ven- 
tured, however, to think with the chairman that the time would come 
when the opinion that any danger was likely to arise from the proposed 
system would be seen to be entirely fallacious. But this erroneous view 
could only be rectified in one way, and that was by making an actual 
experiment of the system before going to Parliament again for the neces- 
sary powers. The board did produce evidence to show that it had been 
adopted in Paris, but he believed on this point their evidence failed, because 
they did not show that the plan was unattended with danger. ‘Then came 
the question, what course ought they to adopt. They must recollect that 
the whole or nearly the whole of the expenses in connexion with this bill 
had been already incurred; so that if they got their bill, and even in its modi- 
fied form it should prove useless, they would have it, as far as expense 
from the present time was concerned, almost for nothing. And although 
the gas companies generally had opposed the bill, there were some two or 
three of them who were willing to adopt the system, and therefore he 
should advise that the bill be accepted as it was. 

The CuarrMan said none of the companies were disposed to use the sub- 
ways. It was suggested that some of them might be disposed to try the 
experiment, but those companies were not within reach of the subways. 








r. T. MruuEr said he did not think that was at all important, as by the 
bill it was proposed to make subways throughout the metropolis. 

The CuArrMAN informed the honourable member that the bill was con- 
fined to the subways already made or contracted for. 

Mr. MILuer said in that case he thought it would be better to accept the 
bill with compulsory powers in reference to the water companies and per- 
missive powers in reference to the gas companies. Although the latter 
now opposed the bill, they might hereafter see it to be to their interest to 
try the experiment. He was convinced that in that way only could the 
nee be settled, and if after actual experiment it was;found to succeed, 
the board could go again to Parliament in two or three years time for 
compulsory powers. He had the greatest confidence in the result of such 
an - papmaane and therefore he would move—‘ That the bill be proceeded 


Mr. HEAuey seconded the motion. 

Mr. Doutron, M.P., said the decision of the committee was, to his own 
mind and to the minds of all those with whom he had spoken, most inex- 
plicable. He could only account for it by the fact with which they were 
all well acquainted, that the opinions and evidence of scientific witnesses 
was most elastic. He were afraid that in this case, when they came to look 
at the evidence, they would find that the board had been outdone in this 
respect by the gas companies. They did not anticipate so strong an oppo- 
sition as they had met with, and the gas companies, having unlimited funds 
at their disposal, had undoubtedly procured strong evidence and plenty of 
it. But if the board could have anticipated the nature and strength of the 
me age they could have procured evidence of a stronger kind, and he 
thought that under present circumstances they stood a better chance of 
getting what they required by withdrawing the bill for the present session. 

e had a strong opinion that when the facts were known by the public, so 
great and so grievous were the inconveniences and injury which was now 
suffered throughout the ag by the frequent breaking up of the 
streets, a change would take place in the views of those who had come to 
an adverse conclusion on the subject, and that another parliamentary com- 
mittee next session would look very differently upon the proposition. But 


| he thought the board would be placing themselves in a weak position by 


accepting a bill which would not deal with that which they all acknow- 
ledged was the greatest nuisance of all. Looking round London at the pre- 
sent moment, they must all see that the state of the public roads was most 
disgraceful, and in nine cases out of ten this was entirely owing to the gas 
companies, with whom this bill would not enable the board to deal. The 
most dignified course would be to abandon the bill for the present, and 
introduce it again next session, when a little more light had been thrown 
upon the subject. They could then place before a different committee such 
conclusive evidence as he had every confidence would enable them to attain 
the object they desired. He would now move as an amendment—“ That in 
the opinion of this board it is desirable that the bill now before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should be withdrawn.” 

Mr. SAvAGE said he would second the amendment with much pleasure. 
The board were not justified in further spending the ratepayers money when 
the great object for which they went to Parliament was defeated. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor perfectly agreed with Mr. Doulton, but would rather 
pass such a resolution as would throw the responsibility of the step he re- 
commended upon the House of Commons. If the honourable member would 
accept it as his amendment, he would suggest that it should run thus— 
“That the committee of the House of Commons on the Subways Bill having 
resolved that so much of the bill as relates to the compulsory placing of 
gas-pipes in the subways be omitted, the solicitor be instructed to with- 

raw the bill.” It would be absurd for the board to prosecute the bill with 
this omission. It was almost like the play of Hamlet with the principal 
character omitted. The board went for the bill, the whole bill, and they 
ought not to be content with anything less. It would be a useless expense 
to construct these costly subways if the greatest source of the present evils 
complained of remained untouched. He would not detain the board by any 
lengthened observations, although he felt that several of Mr. Miller’s remarks 
deserved attention. The board, it was true, had incurred considerable ex- 
pene, and no doubt the gas companies had done the same, and perhaps 
fore long they would discover that they had paid very dear for their op- 
position. In the course of time the expression of public opinion would im- 
peratively require that some remedy should be applied to the great nuisance 
of breaking up the streets, which was felt throughout the metropolis and 
more particularly in the City of London. 

Mr. SaunpErs hoped it would not be ere that by agreeing to with- 
draw the bill the board were abandoning the idea of constructing subways. 
It must not be lost sight of, that though at present, and until public opinion 
was more enlightened, they could not get parliamentary powers to compel 
the companies to adopt the system, the sewers would be laid in the sub- 
ways, and the house connexions with them, so that some portion of the 
nuisance arising from the necessity of breaking up the streets would be got 
rid of. Ifthere was anything in the argument that the laying of pipes in 
subways was more economical, the telegraph companies would find it to 
their advantage to use them; and the board themselves might try the ex- 
periment to ascertain whether there was any danger in laying gas-pipes 


|;alongthem. At all events, as compulsory powers were denied them, it was 
|| better to withdraw the bill for the present, and endeavour so to educate 


public opinion as that at length a parliamentary committee would approve 
of the course they had proposed to adopt. In the meantime, it must not 
be supposed that the board had abandoned the idea of constructing further 





subways. 





| could not see that that would be the case he was averse to the proposition. | 





Mr. Freeman said the board were not called upon to decide that question 
to-day; but he thought it would be a strange misuse of their powers to go 
on constructing subways if they could not compel the companies to use 
them. Hedid not agree with Mr. Miller that having already incurred a 
large expense it would be well to accept the bill in its modified form. 
Better to have no bill at all than such an impotent one as the committee 
were prepared to give them. Mr. Saunders said, “Let the board try the 
experiment of laying down some gas-pipes in the subways.” They could 
do that without the bill—in fact, to have it would not help them one iota. 
On what — had the gas companies opposed the bill? Was it on the 
ground of apprehended danger? After reading the evidence, he thought 
not. In his humble opinion, it was because they desired to piace their pipes 
in the subways without paying any rent for the use of them. The question 
was, would the board accept the bill with compulsory powers only as re- 
garded the water companies? 

The CuarrMAN: The water companies will oppose the bill in the Lords. 

Mr. Freeman: Undoubtedly; and therefore we have only incurred one- 
half the expense as yet. Far better to withdraw the bill, and let it be un- 
derstood that, unless we can get something like remuneration for the use of 
the subways, it will not be worth our while to go on with the expense of 
constructing them. 

Mr. Newron said he understood that the construction of the subways 
was intimately connected with the withdrawal of the bill. If it was not so 
he should vote for the amendment, for he believed, that, sooner or later, 
public opinion would insist upon the subways being used in the manner 
ee pees All the gas companies in London, with the exception of one, 

ad opposed the bill, and that was the Commercial, supplying the east end 
of the metropolis. He took it that that company, whose engineer had given 
evidence in favour of the bill, would be willing to try the experiment; and 
as he saw an influential deputation present, who had come to urge upon 
the board the construction of a new strget in that district, he would ask 
them to accede to their request, make a subway under the street, and get 
the company to lay their pipes along it. They could then go to Parliament 
with an amount of evidence which would bear down all opposition. 

Mr. CARPMAEL said he felt bound to support Mr. Miller’s proposal that 
the board should proceed with the bill. The gas companies had directed 
their opposition to this point, that it would be dangerous to place their 
mains in the subways. They had brought forward a mass of evidence in| 
support of their position which, if there was anything substantial in it, | 
would prove that gas ought not to be used in any place in the world. He}! 
was old enough to remember that when gas was first introduced there was| 
the same kind of outcry against the use of it at all, and, therefore, he did 
not regard this class of evidence as of any value. If by withdrawing the bill 
the board would be in a better position to renew their application to Pare) 
liament ina future session, he would vote for the amendment, but as he! 





If, on the other hand, they accepted the bill, all the odium of continuing to} 
break up the streets would rest upon the gas companies. 

Mr. Samupa was afraid that by withdrawing the bill the board would) 
damage the great projects they had in hand, and therefore would urge upon | 
them to accept it with such powers as it gave them, and determine hereafter 
to go to Parliament to compel the gas companies to accede to the system. 

Mr. Purvures regretted exceedingly the position in which the board were 
placed, but he thought they had no other course open to them except to 
withdraw the bill and take another opportunity of introducing it. At the 
same time, in coming to this determination, it must be understood that they 
by no means abandoned the idea of continuing the construction of subways. 

Mr. Dermer said he did not see with Mr. Samuda that the board would 
be damaged by agreeing to the amendment. He believed that the com- 
panies were not influenced by considerations of the danger involved in 
laying their pipes in the subways, but that with them it was entirely a 
question of the rental they would have to pay for the use of them. 

Mr. Doutton having accepted the proposition of Mr Taylor as his 
amendment, the same was put to a show of hands and carried. 

On a division being demanded, there appeared— 

Fortheamendment . .... . 24 
Againstié . 2. 2 2 ee ow ew we SG 


Majetty’. « + s+ s.2 1 0 « 
The amendment, —- become the original motion, was y and carried. 
The solicitor was therefore instructed to withdraw the bill. 





MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Yearly Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company was held at the 
London Tavern, on Monday, May 30—Epwarp Hawkrys, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Rowsell) having read the advertisement calling the 
meeting, ; 

The CuarrMAn said the whole of the accounts—both the balance-sheet 
and the profit and loss statement—were before him, but he was afraid the 
proprietors would gather little from them. The accounts, with the report, 
would be published as shortly after the meeting as possible; and he would 
suggest that it might be better at present to take the results from the 
reading of the report. 

Mr. Ruopes said he thought it would be better to have the profit and 
loss account read. 

The Secrerary accordingly read that portion of the accounts. _ 

The CuarrMan said, before he read the report, he should like just to 
remind the shareholders that it was not the report of a flourishing company 
in full working order, but of one which, had they followed the custom of 
some other undertakings, would now be paying a dividend entirely out of 
capital, if paying any at all; because, at this stage of their existence, they 
would be without any works earning dividend at all. The shareholders 
had, however, been content to take such dividend as the small portion of 
the works actually in operation would afford; and, bearing that in mind, 
they would understand how it was that the directors had not so satisfactory 
a report to lay before the meeting as they might have had. 

The following are the report and accounts presented :— | 

The auditors, in their report of May, 1863, stated their opinion that the time 
between the 3lst of March, the end of the financial year of the company, and the 
day in May when the balance-sheet should be piaced in their hands, was insufficient 
for the careful preparation of the accounts at Malta, their transit to London, their 
classification on arrival, and the subsequent corres} respecting them; and 
they recommended that measures should be taken to hold future annual meetings at 
a later period of the year. This recommendation was unfortunately not followed, 
because, as the directors stated in their report, they believed that they had adopted 
so comprehensive a form for the monthly returns from Malta that no loss of time 
would oceur. They have been enabled, with great difficulty, to prepare the accounts 
in time to lay them before this meeting. They have laid aside £200 to the credit of 
the reserve-fund, in conformity with the custom hitherto adopted ; and they recom~- | 
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mend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 3 cent. upon the paid-up capital 8. The quantity of gas produced in carbonizing has been small, and the fue! 
from the time of payment. Should the meeting ado t this recommendation, divi- account heavy. The cause of both these evils has been the defective con-| 
dend warrants will be issued accordingly. A resolution for holding these meetings dition in which the settings and machinery were left by the late manager, 
a month later, and so obtaining a longer period for preparation and examination of and that, from causes which it is fair to state were beyond Mr. Jones’s}| 
the accounts, will be laid before the extraordinary general meeting about to be control, the evil has not been remedied until too late for the results to 
held. appear in the past year’s accounts. | 

At the general meeting in May, 1863, Mr. Jones, the company’s engineer, stated 4. The profits have been still further reduced by deducting from them the loss/ 
that it would be unprecedented if either of the new stations, No. 2, at Caleara (from occasioned by starting the new station, No. 2, at Caleara. i 
which the three cities, on the opposite side to Valetta, of the harbour at Malta, are It should be mentioned that the works at Valetta, like those at No. 2 and No. 3, 
supplied), or No. 3, at Corfu, should be earning any dividends by this time. No. 2 | stations, are erected on a scale to meet all the requirements, large as they will be, | 
station, was started at the beginning of this year, and, as was anticipated, has been, | of that city for many years to come. j 
up to this time, a source of loss, not of profit. So soon as the Government lighting The directors have to state that the capital expended upon the three stations, upon | 
and street lighting, already promised, shall commence, and the present private | the land on which No. 2 is built, upon the preliminary expenses, added to the sum) 
lighting shall increase, this station will become as profitable as that at Valetta. The | engaged as floating capital, has already exceeded the company’s share capital of| 
works are on a large scale, and adapted to the requirements of the three cities for | £60,000. It is found that the expected expenditure has been exceeded from the| 
many years. No. 3 station (at Corfu) is nearly complete, but is not yet s ° necessity for enlarging and extending certain works and mains at Valetta, to meet} 

The profits of the past year, therefore, have been derived entirely from Valetta, | a great probable extension of business. The retort-house has been rebuilt and en-| 
and from these has been deducted the loss above mentioned at No. 2 station. Mr. | larged. Much capital has been invested in the fitting business, which the com-| 
Jones aa that several causes have combined to render the profits at Valetta less | pany has undertaken unwillingly, though it will probably be profitable. Alterations 
than been anticipated, and far short of those which may be expected in future | in the nature of the shipping trade between England and the Mediterranean have! 
years. rendered it ae to employ a much | capital in stocks of coal, &c., than 

1, From the rise in freight, the cost of coal has been £550 greater than it would | had been anticipa' From this and other causes, and from the money which will 

have been at the price of the previous year. Some diminution in the rates | be required to carry out some advantageous contracts for publie lighting, the direc- 
of freight may be hoped for. tors, after censulting with the secretary and the engineer, consider that the company 

2. The quantity of gas unaccounted has been very great. This has arisen from | must, before the expiration of next year, exercise their borrowing powers to the 

decay of old wrought-iron services, which are now being replaced by lead | extent of £20,000, and that a portion of that sum must be raised immediately. It is 
or cast iron ; and from constant breakage or disturbance of old mains not | proposed to obtain the necessary power from the extraordinary general meeting 
laid sufficiently deep in the bad streets, broken by rain and the transit of | about to be held. 
heavy artillery. Fortunately, large mains are being laid and rearranged Two directors—namely, Robinson Duckworth, Esq., and Francis Edwards, Esq., 
to meet the increasing and prospective wants of the town, and the oppor- | retire from office; and, g eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
tunity is being taken to relay the old mains so deep as to be safe from Henry M‘Lauchlan Backler, —" and James Le G Daniell, Esq., retire from 
future breakage. the office of auditors; and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Dr. Balance-Sheet, March 31, 1864. Cr. 

To Capital— | By Preliminary expenses . . « 6 © « « « « « « £1,759 8 0 

£5 per share on 9200shares . . . £46,000 0 0 | Outlay— 
£5 a 2800 —,, — 14,000 0 0 No.1 station. . . . « © - »- £25,236 5 1 
ge os gee a . ie eee nese * Se 
£60,000 0 0 So » « é ses +. BERR SD 
Less calls unpaid— | —— 53,919 5 10 
Secondcall . . , £10 0 0 } Expenses of Corfuconcession. . . . . . . ss 460 5 0 
Third ditto ‘ 600 | London expenses—proportion charged to capital, as per 
Fourth ditto . 3210 0 | a) ee ee ee 375 0 0 
Fifth ditto, > 3010 0 Freight and insurance during the year, to be apportioned 
Sixth ditto is 10510 0 between Nos. 2 and 3 stations . .... +e. 1,017 3 9 
—— 18410 0 7, er * ° 1674 9 4 
£59,815 10 0 Girder i a * lee em @ © £012 
I 5 oe) whi ae Sh, ee, Oe we 14413 9 DOP GRREEN 2 te 4 + be * 4413 4 
Vendors of Valetta works (balance of general account) . 1,383 18 6 Ditto governors ic we oe « « 110 4 5 
EE Ss sg 6 6 lt le ct oe + ~~ eS Ditteengine . . «© 0 «© © © © @ 4515 6 
Sundry creditors— 200 14 5 
London Ye «oS Oe ew o- Gee Engineer’s fees, &c. coe a ew es & 6+) « Bae 
Malta . — 157 17 11 lk -« « «+ 6 © « © + © © 6 o's «© 134 8 0 
Caleara Se 235 11 Service laying . et gece eo Oo ee eo BS 137 11 3 
2,975 11 4 Suspense account. . . » 6 «© © © © » «© « « 22112 5 
Reserve-fund. ... a ee a trees 360 0 0 Retort-house—Marsa , er eae ee 1,030 211 
Disputed accounts fund. eae eo 4010 7 Sundry debtors— 
General revenue account— MMe ccs evs cec ce « Ma 4 0 
No.1, Malta profit, after deducting | ee ee ee 4383 7 4 
proportion of London expenses £1,406 9 9 ; 1717 ll 4 
No. 2, Caleara loss, after adding Bille vectivable « «© © © 6 eo © to oes 500 0 0 
proportion of London expenses 111 14 Stocks— 
oe 1,294 15 5 Malta. Calcara. 
Coal . . « « « £3,008 6 6. . £12019 4 
es + +s e » 5 ws « 4ll 6 
Ce. «2 6 2960.. _ 
a. 4, wre & @ i. 428 
| Toole . . . » « 2464. . _ 
' Fittings . . + « 206 610. . — 
| Breese. . «© + @ ss fee =_— 
| i «| « « 5032 0 0. . 317 19 0 
{ Ditto e S-e ae 8. o -—— 
i Stoves. « 2 © « mM Os « — 
£5,295 7 0. ., £44413 11 
5,740 O11 
Balancecash ge «© 0 © © © we oe wo ee oe 9715 1 
£70,186 14 4 £70,186 14 4 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account, March 31, 1864, Cr. 
Malta. Calcara. Total. Malta. Calcara. Total. 
ToCoal. . .. . - £3,56611 8. . £9814 7. . £8,665 6 3 By Gas-rental , . . £5,56011 8. . £13017 1. . £5,691 8 9 
SS ee ee — ss 27M. «s 2710 Coke sold, « « « 569 11 s @ — . = 569 11 9 
Lime and purifying 77. «+ « @ + 6 14441711. . ow @s « 14615 3 
materials, . . . m.f s. .«6- OF Bas 35 4 7 ee eee ee T 2 Ba: « - — 73 0 
PR iio i 1415 6. . = ~ 1415 6 Meter-rental. . . 4218 4.. Om: 6. 51 10 10 
Gaslights—salaries . Mibw. « DBT Bb. «s 210 3 4 Meters. «. © « «© 278 210. . ~_ ee 278 210 
Gas making—wages , eet. @ OE Ss2 6 586 7 2 CO «. «+ « « © 2 Bea ¢ _ . « 001 
Street lights : « 2818 6. . _ — 208 18 6 Rents of premises . ww © €. + - ee 13 6 4 
Wearandtear. . , 274 08... - — 274 0 8 Exchange. .« » .« re Ss. > a 2718 6 
General expenses. . new &. » BO Vs « 292 211 
£6,64410 5, . £141 Gl 
£5,016 5 6 £223 1 3 } London— 
London expenses— | Transfer fees, . . 746... - ee 746 
Directors | Interest . « « Wet Va «o . 57 3 5 
fees .£300 0 0 
Auditors. 42 0 0 
Salaries . 200 0 0 | 
Rent. 50 0 0 | 
Adver- 
tising . 1118 9 | 
Station- | 
ery, &c. 5712 5 | 
Miscella- ] 
neous. 291111 | 
£691 3 1 | 
Chagd. to | 
capital, 375 0 6 | 
Ditto to H 
ROG 2 6s es RAs « BD O®. « R23 
Balance, profit . . 1,406 9 9, — - « 146 9 9 Balance, loss, « « - » «. wee. ¢€. lll 14 4 
£6,708 18 4. . £253 13. . £6,96119 7 £6,708 18 4. . £253 13. . £6,96119 7 
The CHAIRMAN moved—* That the balance-sheet and accounts, as pre- | no fault of the directors or the engineer, were extremely out of order, and 
sented to the meeting, with the report of the directors, be approved and | producing profits very much less than they ought, and which it was be- 
adopted.” In doing so he said, if they were to regard this company asa | lieved ultimately they would do. Mr. Jones would bear him out in the 
company in full working order, the report just read would bea disheartening | statement that an additional £1500 a year might be expected from Valetta 
one, because the payment of a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. wasavery | without a single penny being laid out upon them, from the great sale of 
small one for a properly conducted gas company. But the shareholders | coke, the saving in leakage, and the improvements which had taken place 
would recollect that the works were notin full operation. The whole of | in the mains and settings, as well as from the other causes referred to in 
this dividend was ~~ out of profits derived from the works at Valetta | the report. They had also yet to look fora very large = from the 
slone, which was only one of their three stations; and that those works, from | works at Calcara the moment they came into operation. The Government 
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had undertaken that the company should have the lighting of the public 
lamps to be erected in Calcara, and also the lighting of the barracks, the 
Admiralty, and the other large Government establishments. From these 
sources, and from the great increase which had taken place in the private 
lighting, it might reasonably be hoped that this station would be equally 
profitable with the one at Valetta; so that ultimately the Malta and Medit- 
terranean Gas Company would become a very profitable concern. It was 
thought, when they first started the company, that a very small capital 
would be sufficient to meet their requirements; and it probably would have 
been better, if they could have foreseen the demands made upon them, to 
have raised a much larger nominal capital, although they had only issued 
shares to the amount then necessary. The directors now found that the 
cost of the construction of works was more than Mr. Jones originally anti- 
cipated; and the increase which had taken place in the value of freights 
and material rendered their floating capital of £3000 insufficient. It was 
necessary that very large stocks of coal should be kept up, owing to the 
alterations which had taken place in the imports; so that, instead of £3000, 
it was probable that, for some time to come, their floating capital could not 
be reckoned at less than £10,000. The directors hoped that in a few years 
this amount would be diminished, and that a portion of the money might 
be profitably expended in improving the mains. As it had been already 
stated, the works were fully adequate to meet any increased business which 
they might have for a considerable time to come. They had been built 
upon a very large scale—a scale not at first profitable, but eventually safe 
for the company. Mr, Jones, he was happy to say, was present, and would 
answer any inquiry which might be made of him. 

Mr. NicoLx seconded the motion. 

Mr. BACKLER (one of the auditors) said that though he had perfect con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the accounts, it was right he should state that, 
as they had only come before him a short time previous to the meeting, he 
had been unable to give them that complete examination which he should 
like to have done before certifying to their accuracy. 

The Cuarrman said he fully endorsed the observations of the auditor; 
and he ought to have mentioned at the first that it was impossible for the 


directors to come before the meeting with that confidence which they | 


should desire to do. The accounts were presented to him in their present 
form for the first time on the previous Saturday evening; and though, from 
the fact that they were in perfect conformity with the weekly and monthly 
returns which were made to the board, he believed them to be strictly cor- 
rect, he should be sorry to pledge himself to the accuracy of every item. 

A Proprietor said he understood that the dividend proposed would be 
paid out of realized profits. 

The CuarrMan said it would. He had already stated that many compa- 
nies were formed knowing that, for the first few years, they would realize 
no profits, and that whatever dividends were paid would be a charge upon 
capital. This company had wisely adopted a different course, and not only 
had all the dividends: paid to the shareholders been paid out of the realized 
profits of that portion of the works in actual operation, but a certain sum 
out of those profits had been each year written off for depreciation. Smail 
as the profits were for the last year, no less than £200 was taken from them 
for the latter purpose before a single penny was divided. 

A Proprietor remarked that he thought the shareholders should have 
an opportunity oftener than once in twelve months of knowing what pro- 
gress the company were making. 

The CitairMAN said he agreed that it would be very desirable; but, after 
giving the subject the fullest consideration, the directors were prepared to 
recommend that for the present the plan of holding yearly meetings should 
be continued. When the company were in full working order, he hoped 
they would be able to follow the course adopted by other companies in this 
respect. 


Mr. Ruopes inquired whether all the shares first issued had been taken | 


up, and the calls paid upon them. 

The CHArrMAN replied that the whole had been taken up, and there was 
only a small arrear of about £50 due upon the call. 

Mr. Ruopes asked whether any money had been raised by the directors 
upon debentures. ; 

The CHatrMan said at present the directors had not the power to issue 


debentures, but they proposed to ask the extraordinary meeting called for | 


to-day to give it them. They had borrowed a small sum from the bankers 
to fill up gaps at the current rate of the day, which unfortunately for the 
last month had been unprecedentedly high. 


Mr. Ropes asked how many concessions the company had obtained. 
The CuatrMan said all they had were the two for Malta, the Valettaand 
the Calcara works, for the supply of the three cities, and the concession for | 


the island of Corfu. He should mention that the directors had been offered 
other concessions; but they thought the wise and: prudent course was to 
carry out the works they at present had in hand before attempting any 
fresh business. The moment, | entecnly that these works were completed 
and in full working order, they should be anxious to obtain concessions in 
the same neighbourhood, for this reason, that they could conduct several 
such works with one engineer, who would visit each periodically, and in his 
absence leave them in charge of a competent foreman. Of course, this was 
a subject which they could not consider now, and therefore he would 
merely say that if, instead of three stations, they had six or seven, the ex- 
penses of local management would be considerably reduced in each. At 
veg however, it would be better not to undertake any fresh works. 

hey had only one station as yet in operation; the Calcara was partially at 
work, but yielding a loss rather than a profit, although, as he had said, he 
believed they would ultimately derive great advantage from it. 

Mr. Ruopes said he understood that it was intended to ask the share- 
holders for power to raise more money. He should like to be informed 
whether the issue of any further shares was contemplated. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not, and for this reason: the constitution of 
the company was such that they could not issue further shares. They 
could borrow upon bonds; but, until the capital was put in a different 
form, they could not create new shares. Perhaps before long it might be 
desirable to make some alteration in this respect. 

A Proprietor asked whether all the shares were served alike as to 
dividend. 

The CHArrMan said a portion of the shares which belonged to the vendors 
of the works were held upon different terms to the others. The whole 
capital of the company was £60,000, of which £14,000 was held by the 
vendors, who were not entitled to any dividend thereon until 6 per cent. 
had been realized and paid to the proprietors holding the other £46,000. 

Mr. NIcHOLLs, in reply to further inquiries, said the company used clay 
retorts with exhausters. The item of rent in the accounts was an item in 
favour of the company. The works were at some distance out of Valetta, 
and for the convenience of their customers they had an office in the town. 
They took the house from the vendors, it being held on a long lease from 

















| sanction of the extraordinary general meeting be given to the board to 


| such sum or sums of money not exceeding in the aggregate £30,000, and at 


| had already shown, notwithstanding they had exceeded the first capital, 





the Government, and they let off a considerable portion, which yielded 
them a surplus rent. 

Mr. Ruopes asked whether the directors insured their coals. 

The CuatrMan said they insured everything. It would be seen from 
the report that couls were far more costly now than formerly. Freights 
were also higher, and every ton of coals cost 5s. more than last year, which 
had been a charge upon the profits of £550. 

Mr. Curistigé urged upon the directors the importance of convening 
half-yearly meetings of the proprietors, and of printing and circulating the 
report and accounts in every case beforehand. 

After some conversation upon the subject, 

The CHatrMan said there were many difficulties connected with foreign 
works which rendered it almost impossible, with the small staff of the 
company in England, to prepare the accounts so as to be able to lay them 
before half-yearly meetings; and he would rather that for the present the 
existing arrangements were continued. But, after hearing what had been 
said, the directors would consider the matter, and if it could conveniently 
be done they would convene a special meeting to make the necessary 
alterations in the Articles of Association. 

Mr. BACKLER said he quite agreed with the chairman that there were 
difficulties in the way of making up the accounts half-yearly in a foreign 
gas company. With respect to the present state of the company, notwitb- 
standing the large amount of capital that was yet unproductive, he thought 
that they ought to have paid a larger dividend upon that occasion. The 
reason of their not doing so, he was aware, did arise from any fault on the 
part of the directors or of their engineer. The company had at the head of 
the board a gentleman who held a similar position in one of the largest 
metropolitan companies, and who had been the means of bringing the affairs 
of that company to a state of prosperity never anticipated. They had alsoan 
engincer of great ability in the practical management of such undertakings, 
and therefore the cause of comparative failure must be looked for elsewhere. 
It appeared to him that the company was on too small a scale—that the 
head was too large for the body. It was impossible for the directors in} 
London to exercise such an influence over the operations of the company | 
as it was most desirable, and indeed essential, that they should do. But 
how to propose a remedy was the difficulty. No doubt, in a few years time 
the business would have sufiiciently increased to enabie them to pay a better 
manager abroad. Meanwhile, he thought if they could effect some amalga- 
mation of this company with another carrying on business in the same 
district, or in a district convenient for the supervision of the concern, it 
would be advisable. The most successful foreign gas companies had been | 
carried on in that way, and he hoped the directors would take the subject | 
into their consideration, with a view to ascertain whether anything could} 
be done to place matters upon a more satisfactory basis. | 

The Cuan an said, on behalf of the directors, he might state that they | 
entirely concurred in the course which Mr. Backler suggested. ‘The subject | 
had been discussed with their engineer, and if an opportunity occurred of | 
conducting the works in connexion with those of some other company in 
the district, they should certainly embrace it, and recommend it to the 
shareholders. 

The motion was then put. and carried. 

The CHAarRMAN moved—“* That a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent., free 
of income-tax, be now declared upon the paid-up capital of the company 
for the year ending March 31st last.” 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was put, and unanimously 
carried. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. Duckworth and Edwards, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Backler and Daniell, were re-elected. 

The meeting was then made special. 

The CHarrMAN said the object of calling a special meeting was, in the 
first place, to make such an alteration in one of the Articles of Association 
as to permit of the annual meeting of the company being held at a later 
period of the year. He had already stated the necessity for such an altera- 
tion, and he would now move—‘* That clause 40 of the Articles of Associa- 
tion be altered, by expunging the word “ May,” and inserting in place 
thereof the word “ June.” 

The motion was seconded, and agreed to. 

The CuarrMan said the next object of the special meeting was to 
authorize the directors to borrow money, and he would move—* That the 








borrow or take up on mortgage, bonds, or debentures from time to time, in 


such rate of interest and for such periods as the directors may from time to 
time determine.” ‘They believed that it would not be necessary to exercise 
this power beyond the sum of £20,000, and that this amount would after. 
wards be réduced. The opportunity would be afforded to the shareholders 
in the first instance to take up their proportion of the sum, and he hoped 
the directors would be able to raise it at 6 per cent. It would be a first 
charge upon the whole property of the company, which, as he thought he 


was not an unprofitable concern. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. 

A Proprietor said, before the question was put, he should like to ask 
when the directors thought of increasing the share capital. As a limited 
liability company, it was desirable that there should be something more to 
fall back upon than these debentures. The chairman had already intimated | 
that the subject had received the consideration of the board, and he could 
not help thinking they could raise money much easier in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was true they had considered the question, and 
they would rather have issued preference shares than bonds. But, as he 
had already stated, the share capital of the company at present was held 
under peculiar conditions. The vendors of the works held £14,000 worth of 
shares, which were subject to a precedence of 6 per cent. upon the re- 
maining £46,000. But they were not bound to accept the precedence of 
a single farthing beyond; and therefore the directors, having need of the 
money, were driven to the exercise of borrowing powers. The directors 
were anxious that some agreement should be come to with the vendors 
upon the subject, and believed it would be advantageous to the company; 
In the mean time, they were obliged to ask the consent of the proprietors 
to the present proposal. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the directors and auditors was then adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote, said: I can only say, on 
behalf of the whole of the officers of the company, that we shall do our best 
to deserve your confidence. We have done all in our power during the 
past year, and, though the results are not so satisfactory as we could desire, 
we believe that we are justified in the opinion I have expressed as to the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. 
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METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
City Court or. Sewers, GUILDHALL, TuEspAY, May 31. 

At the Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy Ds 
JERSEY in the chair, 

Dr. LerHEBy reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to 
the City during the previous week had been a little above the requirements 
of the Act of Parliament, but in every instance, except that of the City 
Company, the proportion of sulphur had been in excess of that sanctioned 
by Parliament. 

Mr. Suty complained that the state of the public lighting in his district 
was very bad indeed. There was not a country town the streets of which 
were so imperfectly lighted as those of the City of London. The cgmmis- 
sioners must really take some steps to remedy the existing evil, or there 
would be loud and general complaints throughout the City. 

The Cuarrman said there was a complaint made on a recent occasion of 
the state of the public lamps round the statue in King William Street. 
Since then the engineer had had them examined, and he found that the 
burners were quite corroded, and would not pass 2 feet of gas per hour. 
That might be the case in reference to those now complained of. 

Mr. T. Symons said he should like in all these cases not only to 
have the burners examined but also the carburators, as the defect might be 
in them. If they were removed he thought there would be no complaints. 
Deputy Bone said he was satisfied that the commissioners did not get the 
quantity of gas they paid for. None of the lamps in the City gave a light 
at all equal to those ou the other side of London Bridge. He felt that the 
citizens of London generally had great reason to complain of the lighting of 
the public lamps, and he thought the court, acting on their behalf, should 
take decisive measures to alter the existing state of things. He was con- 
vinced that the gas companies did not supply the quantity of gas to the 
lamps that was contracted for. 

The Curr CLERK read a letter from the Great Central Gas Company in 
reply to the complaint made to the commission, as to the state of the lamps 
round the statue in King William Street, stating that new pipes had been 
laid there during the last two years, and that they were now in perfect 
order, and sufficiently large to supply five times the number of lamps 
now lighted. On disconnecting the carburators the company's men 
found that there was an abundance of gas; and to prove this they had 
taken off two of the carburators, replacing them with ordinary 5-feet 
burners. 

Deputy Lorr said every week the medical officer reported that the quan- 
tity of sulphur in the gas was in excess of the maximum quantity allowed 
by the Act of Parliament. Beyond that there seemed to be nothing done, 
and he thought the commission should take some steps in the matter. 

The CHArrmMaN thought the worthy commissioner could not be unac- 
quainted with the fact that this subject had engaged the attention of the 
court at almost every meeting during the last few months, and that they 
had placed it in train for investigation. 

The Cuter CLERK read a letter from the secretary of the Chartered 
Company, in reply to a communication he had addressed to that gentleman 
on behalf of the commissioners, stating that Mr. Barlow, to whom had been 
referred the question relating to the presence of sulphur in gas, had infor- 
med him that his report was in hand, and would shortly be presented to 
the companies. He stated that the City Company had made no reply to 
his letter, and that the Central Company simply answered they had received 
no report. 

A further communication was directed to be made to the companies; and 
the letter respecting the defective lamps was referred to the engineer to 
examine and report. 





TUESDAY, JUNE 7. 
Dr. Leruesy again reported that the illuminating power of the gas sup- 
plied had been above the requirements of the Act of Parliament, but the 
quantity of sulphur, in two cases out of the three, had been in excess. 


Mr. Cuar in gave notice that at the next court he would move the fol- 





lowing resolution :—* That the citizens of London have for a long time been 
suffering from an insufficient supply of gas, and the supply being 
under the superintendence and charge of the Commissioners of Sewers, 
a sub-committee be appointed for the pur of ascertaining the 
cause of such insufficiency, with power to make such investigation and to 
take such steps as may appear desirable, with a view to its improvement, 
both in quantity and Sally, and to ensure to the consumers a more pure 
and brilliant light.” 





Dr. J. NortncoTe ViNen’s Report ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsuMERS Com- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 
May Zl... 4... 188 . 12°79 . . 18°01 
ae 4. 1 Bi on oe BOR on BS oe + OOD 


The average volume of hydrocarbons amounted to 4°25 per cent; carbonic 
acid averaged 1°50 per cent. There was no evidence of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The pressure of ammonia was indicated at every examination. The 
maximum pressure was 21/10ths ; the minimum, 7/10ths. 


Dr. Hiturer’s* Report ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CoMPANY TO THE VESTRY OF ST. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OP 
May, 1864 :— 

Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act. . 14°3 

Minimum light~spermcandles . . . - - «© + © «© «© «© «© 125 

Average light—spermcandles. . . . . . - - «© «© « « « WS 

Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper Constantly present. 

Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper None 
The illuminating power is still maintained as required , | Act of Parliament 
There is constantly an excess of ammonia in the gas. There has been no 
evidence of sulphuretted hydrogen. 


Repvuctions IN THE Price or Gas at Rucpy.—In the report of the 
directors of the Rugby Gas and Coke Company they recommend that the 
price of gas be reduced to private consumers to 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, with a 
discount of £5 per cent. for payment within one month after each quarter 
day. That the price for lighting the public lamps, after the 24th of Septem- 
ber next, be reduced to 54s. per lamp, and that the price of gas to the railway 
companies be reduced to 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet. 


TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO JosEPH COWEN, Ese.—A well-executed 
portrait, by Mr. Emmerson (a local artist), of the highly respected chairman of 
the Tyne Improvement Commissioners (Joseph Cowen, Esq.), was presented 
to that gentleman, on Saturday last, at his residence, Stella Hall, by several 
gentlemen representing the body of subscribers by whom the portrait was 
obtained. The present was intended to evidence the high respect which is 
entertained for Mr. Cowen, and to be a testimony to the high character which 
he deservedly bears in every department, whether official, municipal, or 
commercial, to which his vigilance, his labours, and his ability have been 
directed, and in evidence furthermore of the general estimation in which he 
is held as a neighbour and a friend. The presentation was made by Sir W. 
Armstrong, in language not less just than complimentary, and was accepted 
by Mr. Cowen in terms which, although necessarily brief, spoke volumes as 
exemplifying the unflinching steadiness of his aims, and the philanthropy, 
as —. as assiduity, with which they have been pursued, during a pretty 
long career of private and public usefulness. The deputation, including Sir 
William Armstrong, the mayor and town-clerk of Newcastle, the rector of 
Winlaton, Mr. Mather (of South Shields), Mr. Addison Potter (of “OK 
Mr. Joseph C. Lamb (of Ryton), Mr. Simpson (of Hedgefield House), Mr. T.. 
Y. Hall (of Newcastle), &c., &c., dined with Mr. Cowen on the occasion in 
the ancient hall, once the residence of the Tempests and Widdringtons, and 
now, we believe, inherited by their present representative, Mr. Townley. In 
reference to the locality Mr. Cowen remarked, and we trust the opinion will 
be verified, that the time was not far distant when the Tyne, in consequence 
of the improvements that were being carried on, would have a depth of not 
less than 20 feet of water in front of the mansion in which he and his friends 





were then assembled.—Gateshead Observer. 
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Average Wei. o ¥* — , i Newcastle.—Unscreened, Scotch Cannel, 
ge Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard: | ‘Whitwell Primrose.....+.-ees00e0+ ++ Gi9d, | Bozhead (at Leith)... «. 450. od. 
x 7 —_—____— — . rkness, best... -.+.++++ 
14 in. | 2 in, | 23 in, | 3 in | 4in. | Sin. | Gin. [| Zim. | 8 in. | 9 in. | 10 in, | 12 in. Mietesatagy, Highton Sieet,ene Same se | Capelives, let quality ... A 0 
16 2k ts ask | Ot) 8) | 7 | 126 =| «149 | 177 +| 2081b. | tic A AREA ELAS tala aia DUb, HUE GND ceevasceescccncoes 6 
' : 1 Pelaw and North Pelton .....+... oe 7 8 | Lesmahago (at Glasgow). o 
| 
| | Yorkshire | New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, Ditto (at Granton) +4 
ta: | 4 vashi | Arniston... ss+++ 6 
Re ee 10 per cent. | London. | Glasgow. [Newcastle] Wales. — | a Hutton, and oa ; | Wenees : 
| Po fp fe to and | Beareth,..oerseeseeee eccccccocce | x24 euiowes se 
| Staffordshire. | Pelton.......++.++++ senor sosaiaie 2 9 | Pitnlewee seater acy chee se 
s dif « 4.\4. 8 &12. &« @ £64. Ramsay's Newcastle Cannel......... 16 0 Lothian's Canne! . B. aw 
Pig Iron, No. 1, G.M.B.... 1706/3 00/3 301/315 0) «4 0 0 Myles’ Cannel ....-+++++ trteeeee al © 
eS Sante 10 0/6 0 © 6 15 0/6 16 O 7 10 0 
and 3-inch ditto 00\'6 00 6 56 0/6 10 0 7 00 PRE 
4 and 5-inch ditto ° 10 0/5 100 5 15 0}6 0 0| 6 10 0 FREIGHTS. 
me nage ag — eeccccece §60'5§ 00'5 10 0)5 15 0 6 560 Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keel. 
torts, Ist fusion, hot blast......./ oo; — 5 50/5 100} 6 O00 Oe 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto .......-. ¥ Selemeleeele oe. § oo | Qerertaeer....oane ¢ °° 
Tank-plates, § thick and above..... 10 0/5 10 0/5 10 0]5 15 0} 6 56 O 70 0 
10 6 10 
Exeter Quay. 90 ° 
. Ipswich .... 59 10 
WROUGHTIRON TUBING, London (from Leith) 90 tr 4 
2 ' London (Pool 6 3 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. pd 4 ona Yarmouth 49 ° 
at Se ee oe eee Portsmouth & So: 0 7 
| j ’ | Plymouth..... 6 0 
gin. | 1pin. | agin. 1in. | gin | gin, | Shoreham. s ® 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 tol2feet—| s i. | s. d. | s. a. eaiieéi«a & Weymouth . coereccercccece-eoseee . 0 0 
RE agg eng ge wengeag of ne re 1 10 010 | 07 06 oO 43 
0, from nches inches— i | 
Sa idler aie rat A li so;z2o/19/18j/10] 098 SUNDRIES. 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws...... 3 6 23 20;16/]13 oil Best Newcastle Fire-bricks—per 1000 .....£2.10s.to £2 158, Od. 
Bends, Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)) 3 9 23 19 10 010 08 Cliff's Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000 .....se++++ 215 6 
Tees, wrought or cast... 40 26 20 1 6 | 11 016 Ingbrm’s ditto (at Wortley)—per 1000. soscee «62 (15D 
, ditto 46 30 26 20;16 12 Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run 6d.to © 7 0 
Iron Cocks 7 6 9 6 76 46/383 26 Tough Cake Copper—per ton... soe §=98 oO 
Ditto, with 80 j\)16 0/130, 70/)/66)/46 | English Pig Lead—per ton. .....eeseeeesereeseeeers 21 10 0 
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TO TAR-DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors sof the Tunbridge Wells 

Gas Compan be prepared, on Wednesday, 

the 29th inst., to vassive TENDERS for the ihe 

of the whole (or any less portion) of the surplus TAR 
at their rob me for one year. 


000 ,000 gallons. 
The party contracting will be required to provide 
proper casks or other vessels, and to remove 

m the Company’s premises at his own cost at inter- 
vals not three weeks. Payment to be made 
quarterly. 

Tenders are to be sent to the Office of the Company, 
Tunbridge Wells, by Six o’clock, p.m., on Wednesday, 
~ Seg tee ste, a ee en ae a apenas 

retary, of whom any further particulars ma: 
be ascertained. , ” 

The Directors reserve to themselves the power to re- 
ject any tender. ies 

By order, 


JOHN READ, Secretary. 
Tunbridge Wells, June 13, 1864. - 


COAL TAR. 


To BE LET, for one, two, or three 
years, the TAR produced at the Works of the 
Sunderland Gas Company from the Ist day of July 
next. Quantity, about 200,000 gallons per annum. 
The Directors will receive tenders until Tuesday, 


June 21, 
J. H. Cox, Secretary. 
Sunderland, May 20, 1864. 


XIDE OF IRON 


We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, 


HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (B0G OCHRE), 
Same —_— as supplied by us to several of the most 
extensive Gas Companies, and which has given entire 
satisfaction. 

FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, 
BELFAST. 


WARNER’S PATENT 


ANHYDROUS OXIDE OF IRON, 
FOR PURIFYING COAL GAS. 


This Oxide possesses advantages over every other 
purifying substance, as it not only removes all the 

ULPHURETTED HYDROGEN, but also decom- 
poses the NAPHTHALINE and AMMONIA, thereby 
giving an increased yield of Gas. 

Warner’s Anhydrous Oxide of Iron Paint. 
ng not affected by the strongest acids or by sea 
}| water. 

Lonpon OFFICEs, 17, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE. 


NATURAL 
HYDRATED OXIDE of IRON 


constantly on Sale. Apply to 
MARTYN DENNIS AND CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS, 


CO*. SALE, at the Tunbridge Wells 
Gas-Works— 

Nine lengths of 13-in. D-shaped Cast-Iron HY- 
DRAULIC MAIN, with Crutches, Dip, Bridge, and 
Ascension Pipes for 7 beds of 5 Retorts. 

About 40 D-shaped MOUTHPIECES, 15, 17, and 
18 ins., with Lids, Ears, Cross-Bars, and Screws 
———, 

Also a Wrought-Iron ROOF, 68 ft. long by 29 ft. 
span, 

The ew will have for sale in August next, 4 
Cast-Iron DRY-LIME PURIFIERS, each 6 ft. square 
and 4 ft. deep, with 4 tiers of Sieves in each, 6-in. Hy- 
draulic Centre-Valve and Connexions, Covers, and 
Lifting Apparatus complete. 

The whole of the above are in good condition, and 
are being taken down solely on account of extensions. 

Application to be made to Joun Reap, Secretary, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


T° be Sold cheap, 4 Second-Hand 
DRY-LIME PURIFIERS, 6ft. square by 5 ft. 
2 ins. deep inside; 4 Tiers of Riddles, Wrought-Iron 
Covers, and Lifting Apparatus complete; Hydraulic 
Centre-Valve and 9 in. Connexions. 

Apply to F. W. OLDFIELD, Secretary and Manager, 
Gas-W orks, Sitwell Street, Groves, HULL. 


T° BE SOLD, the surplus stock of the 
Chertsey Gas Consumers Company, in the county 
of Surrey, consisting of— 

About 468 yards of Stout 6-in. Main. 

About 336 yards of Stout 5-in. Main. 

6 Syphons. 

3 Cast-lron Purifiers, with Travellers complete. 

21 Lamp-Posts and Lamps. 

Station-Meter by Milne and Son, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter. 

10 5-ft. Valves and Governor. 

15-ft. Hydraulic Main, 

13 7-in. Valves and Connexions, 

14 H-Pipes. 

10 Ascension-Pipes. 

14 5-in. Bends. 

9 T-Pieces. 
_ Framework, Chains, and Balance-Weights of a 30 ft. 
in diameter Gasholder. 

Cast-Iron Scrubber, 7 ft. by 5 ft. 

Several Dry and Wet Meters, and Sundries. 
on to the MANaGgR, Gas-Works, Chertsey, 

REY. 


w4s TED, by the Advertiser, a 
Situation as ASSISTANT to an Engineer of 
Gas-Works, vor Consulting Gas Engineer. Good 
draughtsman. Five years experience in Gas-Works, 
Good reference. 

Address R. H., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 
































This | 





UITER ON GAS LIGHTING. 
ON SUPPLYING GAS TO STREET-LAMPS, 


Price—A single copy, 9d.; five copies, 2s. 6d.; twelve 
copies, 5s,; all free by post. 
192nd thousand. 
ADVANTAGES OF GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES, 
Price—1000 copies, £5; 500 copies, £2. 15s.; any 
smaller number at 12s. per 100. 


38th thousand. 
GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES : 

Ir Uses, CONVENIENCES, AND ECONOMY. 
Price—1000 copies, £3. 3s.; 500 copies, £1. 153.; any 
smaller number at 7s. 6d. per 100. 

These little Books have been very extensively circu- 
lated by Gas Companies; and, in proof that they are 
doing good service, the demand for them continues. 


Books are ord , and scale of prices 
of the Company, and any other notification connected 
with the business, will be printed on the covers WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





When 1000 copies of either of the above-mentioned 
d, the title, addr 


Printed for, and published by, the Author, 


. 0. N. , 
BLACK ROCK, BRIGHTON. 





GAs LEGISLATION, 1864. 
BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS COMPANY. 


Now ready, 
Price ls., by post 1s. ld., or £4 per 100 copies, 
A FULL REPORT 
of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords upon this Bill. 


NOTTINGHAM GAS COMPANY. 
Now ready, 
Price ls., by post ls. ld., or £4 per 100 copies, 
A FULL REPORT 
of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons upon this Bill 


BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY, 
Now ready, 
Price ls., by post ls. ld., or £4 per 100 copies, 
A FULL REPORT 
of the Speeches and Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords upon this Bill. 


London: W1tLtAM B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


ROBERT MACLAREN and CO, 

EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
animproved Patent, General Ironfounders, Gas En- 
gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


FREDERICK RICHARDS, 


CONSULTING & GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 
WHITEHAVEN, CUMBERLAND, 
AND 
RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates made for New, 
or the Alteration of existing Gas-Works. 
Gas-Works leased, or Estimates given for the Ma- 
nufacture of Gas per Contract for a term of years. 
Manchester Office: 8, Cateaton Street. 


JOHN WEST, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 


Station, Experimental, and Trial Meters, Gas Pressure 











ANTED, a Situation as 
of Small Gas-Work, or as Gas-Fitter. 
class reference. 
Address B. A., Whittington Gas-Works, Derpy- 
SHIRE. 


ANTED, an ent to 
Manage or Erect Gas-Works at home or 
abroad. 
Address, with particulars, to A.B., care of W.B, 
King, 11, Bolt Court, Fuggt Street, E.C. 


(As; RON Retorts, Socket Pipes 
with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves,Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging ana 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Gross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materialssupplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas-Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground 8 
e Iron arf, Upper Ground Street, 
en LONDON. 


First< 











ATENT ECONOMIZING' GAS. 

BURNERS. Insure a steady flame, without 

noise or waste of Fo at pressures from six-tenths to 

twenty-tenths. The illuminating power is equal to 

3 best sperm wax-lights to every foot of gas consumed, 

Price ls. 9d. per dozen. 

Wholesale of Lambert Bros., WALSALL, Manufac- 

turers of Wrought Iron Gas-Tubes, Chandeliers, &c. 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND 
GAS-FITTERS. 


REFLECTOR - LAMPS and GAS. 


LANTERNS of every description, made and 
FAN-LIGHTS made in all the Newest 





kept in stock. 
Designs, by 


. DAVIS, 
17, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


BIstLley IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 


Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas-Works and Water-Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nexions of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
. Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perkins, 78, Lombard 
treet. 


FArezis and PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 


AMBLECOTE FiRE CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 
NB A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 
D's, 1612, 1514, 20X16, 1618. 


ALFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLocK IRON Works, 

21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &c. &c. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 














Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gash 
Governors, &c. 


CONSUMERS METERS OF ALL SIZES. 


Station-Meters made to order up to the largest size. 
References permitted to numerous gas companies at 
home and abroad. 

Specifications and Tenders sent on application. 


D. GRANT & CO., 
GAS=METER MANUFACTURERS 
(Stamped according to the Sale of Gas Act). 
STATION-METERS ANY SIZE. 
PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, &c. 

Price List on application. 
GAS-METER WORKS, CROSSCAUS WAY, 
EDINBURGH. 


NEWTON & BRADDOCK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
Ge. $e. 
BATES STREET, GEORGE STREET, 
OLDHAM. 
List of Prices on application. 











HENBY BALFOUR AND CO, 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 
DURIE POUNDRY, 
LEVEN, FIFE; 

& 16, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 

Gas Engineers and Contractors for Gas and Water- 
Works; manufacturers of Steam Engines and Ex- 
hausters, Steam Boilers, Gasholders, Cast-Iron Tanks, 
Purifiers, Condensers, Iron Retorts, Gas and Water 
Pipes. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimate furnished for 
new, or for extensions and alterations on existing, 
Works. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


R. W. H. BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 
say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- 
ion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention ma 
be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents leted, or p ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. : 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. : 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, Waorminsrzn. [Office of the JouRNAL OF 
Gas Licatine, &c.] 
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Notes upon Passing Lbents, 


Two days after these lines are printed, London and its imme- 
diate suburbs will be relieved from a nuisance which, when 
removed a few months, we shall consider so intolerable that 
we shall wonder how we have borne turnpikes so Jong in the 
City Road and Islington and all round the most populous and 
least genteel parts of London. The western end, more fortu- 
nate or more persevering, removed the tax to the extreme 
limits of Hyde Park long ago. It seems a barbarous system 
of taxation to stop the course of traffic within streets to levy 
a toll; it seems a system only worthy of those countries where 
every carrot is taxed as soon as brought to the city gates. 
But the full weight of the tax was not known until within a 
few days of its removal; then the omnibus companies an- 
nounced a reduction of as much as 25 per cent. on their most 
crowded lines. There is an immense significance in this re- 
duction of fares from fourpence to threepence, and threepence 
to twopence. It means cheap and increased access to new 
districts. It means that many will ride who formerly walked. 
That open ground will be covered with cottages, and, in spite 
of the arguments of the City organ, more shopkeepers and 
artizans will leave London every evening to sleep in the 


to obtain this instalment of an obvious reform, in a country 
where the maxims of free trade are universally admitted. As 
it is, we have but scotched not killed the turnpike snake. The 


The toll-house of Hammersmith is shifted to the classic regions 
of Turnham Green; and although you no longer stand and 
deliver at the Brecknock Arms, you meet your old enemy— 
the modern highwayman—at the Seven Sisters Road. Will 
there ever be a time when a minor Gladstone, taking the 
House by storm, will remove this turnpike nuisance from the 


less costly and vexatious tax. In Scotland there has long been 
agitation afoot for toll reform. One of the proposed substi- 
tutes has been a tax on horses, but as yet nothing has come 
of it. It seems only the other day that greasy looking ruffians 
used to lie in wait on Ludgate Hill and in Blackfriars, rush out, 
seize, arrest, and tax every carter whose master was not a free- 
man. Now the tax is gone, and Blackfriars Bridge is going 


little left of ancient City edifices, except the eternal dinners 
and interminable speeches of the Common Council. 

The clean sweep of tarnpikes reminds us that the session is 
rapidly passing away without any Bill being passed for preserving 
some part of Epping Forest for the amusement of the working 
men of London. ‘The diminution of turnpikes, the reduction of 
tolls, and the extension of railroads, will give new strength to 
encroachments on the woodlands. Our authorities at the 
Woods and Forests are so apathetic or so intent on turning an 
honest penny for the Crown, that we have small hopes that 
| anything will be done until a change of Government makes a 
| little east-end popularity valuable. * Then, perhaps, the Radical 


made greenwood and sward, and will find more support among 
his new Conservative friends than his cld Whig enemies. 

It sounds odd to hear the cuckoo cry of railway invasion so 
often repeated, and yet see that nearly all the greatest im- 
provements in London are due to railway enterpr ise. Among 
the last is the new street in Southwark, short—being only some 


new line of streets from Westminster, Surrey side, by Stam- 
ford Street. The cost, about £7000, exclusive of allowance 
for compensation, was paid by the Brighton and South Coast 
Railway. The prompt commencement of new Blackfriars 
Bridge was due to a railway company, and to the same source 
the widening of Ludgate Hill and the creation of a valuable 
site for a meat-market in old Smithfield. We wonder how 
much longer Common Council cant will oppose the advances 
of the only instrument powerful enough to clear away the in- 
convenient eye-sores of London. 
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The Metropolitan Board have more than half succeeded in 
their bargain with the Hampstead by Tottenham Court Road 
and Charing Cross Junction Company. The company have 
agreed to make the street over their railway sixty feet instead 
of forty feet wide; but they stop at Chandos Street, and do 
| not destroy the toy fair of Lowther Arcade. 

Mr. Alderman Salomons—M.P. and wealthy as he is—has 
been obliged to eat humble pie, and apologize for attempting 
|| to free the toll bridges without consulting his fellow-councillors 
and aldermen. It is true that he knew the subject of South- 
wark Bridge had been before the Corporation several times, 
and had always been dismissed with the least possible consi- 
deration. But having tried his hand alone and received no 
‘support, no course was left but to back out. This is certain, 
that with or without the consent of the Corporation the tolls 
of Southwark Bridge must be extinguished, to relieve the 
traffic flowing into Cannon Street, which is already too narrow 
for its work. As we before observed, the most hopeless fea- 
ture in the Corporation of London is the inferior character of 
their most prominent officials. We see tradesmen of admirable 
business habits and superior public abilities passed over, and a 
host of offices falling on the shoulders of persons who bring 
contempt on the Corporation by their gross ignorance and 
extraordinarily ill-conditioned manners. If any one wants to 
}see a specimen of a civic authority, more unpleasantly absurd 
in his brief authority than any alderman Theodore Hook ever 
drew, let him call and ask a question of the chairman of the 
\City Lands Committee. Dogberry was not a bad example of 
‘an alderman; but then he was good tempered. Imagine a 
Snarleyow Dogberry ! 

We learn with satisfaction that the Government is lending 
legitimate assistance to the Metropolitan Board. By an ar- 
rangement now making with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
|| three-quarters per cent., amounting to £18,000 a year over 
a period of 18} years, will be saved on the loans the 
Board is about to raise. The municipal authorities of 
the City are striving to cbtain the same guarantee and ad- 
vantage for their Holborn Valley Improvements, and it is 
|| difficult to see on what ground it can be refused. Certain it 
is that public improvements within the metropolis cannot be 
pushed on too rapidly, seeing how quickly every vacant space 
is absorbed and covered with expensive buildings. Five years 
ago a plan for a new street from the region of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was laid before the Metropolitan Board by Mr. Mar- 
rable, and a year ago Messrs. Day, the lithographers, of Gate 
Street, Great Queen Street, had the good sense to offer gratis 
a piece of land in Little Turnstile to the Board if they would 
effect the improvement. The offer was refused for want of 
funds. Lately the plot has been sold for £400, and unless it 
is secured by the Board, it will soon be covered with buildings, 
which must in the end be purchased at the cost of thousands. 
This is only one example of what is happening every day. A 
still more striking instance occurred a few years ago at the 
top of Chancery Lane, where the nuisance of a narrow gut 
exists disgracefully. 

We are looking out with much interest to learn whether the 
idea of trains to run early in the morning and bring workmen 
to their work, and return when their day is over, at a low 
weekly payment will answer. It is said that out of the 14 
million passengers conveyed by the Metropolitan line up to the 
10th of January last, more than 60 per cent. travelled by the third 
class. But this does not prove that the majority were work- 
men. broad cloth does not object to third class for short 
distances. If workmen can manage a railway-ticket at ls. 6d. 
or ls. a week, the opening of the Hammersmith and City 
branch will afford a fair opportunity for the experiment. In 
the Hammersmith district there is ample room for any number 
of labourers cottages, on land which is not too dear. But we 
should like to see the experiment of a few lofty blocks of 
houses in flats tried in the heart of London—say somewhere 
about the district between Poland Street, Oxford Street, and 
Leicester Square. A block of houses in a new street, without 
any model-lodging regulations, but simply landlords restric- 
tions against waste and abuse. We think it might pay; at 
any rate it ought to be tried. 

The Early Closing Association are making a bold step for 
carrying out their wholesome principles. They propose that, 
on the receipt of a memorial from the Lord Mayor and the 
governor of the Bank of England, the Queen may issue an 
order in council declaring a general holiday for England or 
the metropolis, and deferring the payment of all bills due that 








day to the next. This Bill certainly realizes the spirit of the 
age, and has the great merit of simplicity. Should it pass 
into law, when the City railways are opened there will be 
au outpouring of working folks into the country which will 
reduce to insignificance all former excursion-trains. 





THE SHEFFIELD RESERVOIR, 

AND ON RESERVOIR-MAKING IN GENERAL.* 
Tue wide-spread ruin that was occasioned by the bursting of 
the Sheffield Reservoir naturally enough attracted the attention 
of the Government, and it has produced the two reports that 
form the subject of the present notice. In continuation of 
these documents are the recommendations of Mr. Rawlinson, 
the Government inspector, upon the proper principles that 
ought, according to him, to be observed in the construction of 
the reservoirs that are destined to compensate for the irregu- 
larity of the flow in the superficial water-courses—a description 
of work that is destined to play a large part in the supply of 
water to the industrial towns of England, and the irrigation 
works of India, amongst other similar undertakings. The im- 
portance of the reservoirs that it is proposed to establish is so 
enormous, that we propose to devote an article to the discussion 
of the means designed to create the stores thus projected; and 
this appears to us to be the more necessary, because Mr. Raw- 
linson has, in several cases, laid down laws that are at the 
least of very partial application, and that would involve great 
and unnecessary expense if they were carried out on every 
occasion of making a reservoir of the description proposed. 

The failure of the Dale Dike Reservoir was, unfortunately, 
only too evident. The bank burst without any apparent warn- 
ing ; the whole quantity of water that had been accumulated 
in this reserve was suddenly let loose ; it flowed down to Shef- 
field at the rate of 18 miles an hour; and it swept before it, in 
its mad, resistless course, the mills and the establishments 
that it met with, sparing neither sex, age, nor condition in its 
victims. It is quite horrible to read the accounts that the 
Government commissioners have inserted in their report, as 
to the mischief caused by this inundation; and we can say 
(from personal inspection, a short time after the accident), that 
they are far below the real state of the case. No one will ever 
know the amount of suffering and misery that were inflicted 
upon the inhabitants of the valley between the reservoir and 
the town, nor can words convey an adequate idea of the forti- 
tude and resignation with which they bore the consequences 
of the calamity, and endeavoured to rise superior to their loss. 
But all this does but make the calamity the more to be re- 
gretted, and it invests the steps that were taken by the 
Government to discover the cause of the catastrophe with an 
additional and a sadder interest. The inquiry by Mr. Rawlin- 
son and Mr. Beardmore will, then, be read by everybody that 
follows the history of this sad episode in the water supply of 
Sheffield with a degree of attention that is seldom attached to 
such productions ; but, alas! the result of the inquiry seems 
to us as tame and unsatisfactory as these sort of things usually 
are, for the reader is left in complete ignorance of the prime 
cause of the failure of the bank, and, therefore, the precautions 
to be taken on another occasion are entirely empirical, so far 
as they are indicated in the report. Foreign governments 
were represented at the inquiry, and the English engineers 
exhibited an unusual degree of interest in its result. The 
Water-Works Company were represented, too, on this occasion 
by the first talent that they could command ; and yet, if we are 
to believe the reports of the inquiry, the various measures that 
were taken have left the cause of the accident in as great an 
obscurity as it ever was. . 

To our minds, and with the aid of past experience, that 1s 
said to make even fools wise, however, the cause of the failure 
of the bank is clearly to be sought in the springs that gave 
the contractor so much trouble in the course of executing the 
puddle trench. The seat of the bank was, in fact, chosen in 
precisely the position where there was danger of a communi- 
cation between the strata of the upper side with those of the 
lower side of the earth of which it was composed ; and, though 
the bottom of the puddle trench might have been dry when 
Mr. Leather examined it, it by no means follows that, with the 





* Sheffield and Bradford Reservoirs: Reports made to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, by Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.E., on the Condition of the 
— belonging to the Corporations of Sheffield and Bradford, in the County 
of York. 

Sheffield and Bradford Reservoirs—Sheffield Water-Works Failure—Dale Dike, 
- ~—— Reservoir. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 

ay 11, 1864, 
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head of water that was subsequently found to exist, the | 
springs did not force their way down the inner face of the | 
puddle, and thence well up on the down side of that means of | 
making the embankment water-tight. The occurrence of the 
crack in the embankment that Mr. Gunston noticed on the | 
evening of the accident confirms this view of the case, for the 
gradual sinking of the embankment that gentleman observed 
to take place was to be accounted for by the water filtering in 
through the loose strata of which the bank was composed, and 
escaping on the down side under the puddle at the level of the 
ground. Mr. Rawlinson persisted in seeking the cause of 
failure in the fact of the unequal pressure that was brought to 
bear upon the pipes that were laid under the bank. But this 
seems to us to be a pure hypothesis on the part of the inspector, 
for, if we mistake not, the pipes continued to discharge water 
even after the bank was carried away nearly to their level, 
which of course they could not have done if they had been 
disturbed or ruptured in a serious manner. We are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Rawlinson, however, that the thickness of 
the puddle trench was not sufficient in this case; and we would 
have preferred to have made it at least one-third of the height 
of the bank; the width of the lower part, or that introduced 
with a view to cut off the communication of the springs, being 
regulated by the circumstances of the particular formation. 
| This, however, is certain, that the water appears to have found 
its way under the seating of the bank, and to have given rise 
to the unequal compression of the materials that eventually dis- 
played itself in the washing away of the central part that Mr. 
Gunston noticed immediately before the accident took place. 
The theory propounded by Mr. Leather to account for the 
accident is in nowise incompatible with this mode of accounting 
for the disappearance of the dam through the action of the strata 
on the down side, and is thus reduced to its real importance; 
4they did not slip, they only allowed the passage of water that 
had forced its way from the upper side. The error that was 
committed in this matter was precisely in the selection of this 
particular position for the seat of the bank, and in not adopting 
greater precautions to ensure the impermeability of the strata. 

It is not our intention at present to enter into anything like 
a discussion with the inspector of the Home Office as to the 
character or the position of the by-wash or the valve- 
chambers, or to the principles that ought to regulate the 
earthwork of the embankment. We simply content ourselves 
by observing that hitherto the practice of the north country 
engineers has been successful in dealing with the difficulties 
they have had to encounter—perhaps more by good luck than 
by good management ; and that it required some such event 
as this one of the Dale Dike to induce people to question 
the correctness of those principles. As for the man- 
ner in which the embankment was executed by con- 
tractors waggons and in tips, those we saw were as 
much as six or nine feet high at the Agden Reservoir ; 
there can be no doubt but that it was as energetically to be 
blamed, as Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Jackson did on the occa- 
sion of the inquest; and we can only say that we approve of 
every word that is contained in the report by Messrs. Rawlin- 
son and Beardmore upon the subject. But Mr. Leather had 
previously executed banks that had stood, in the same manner, 
and there was little in this case to convince him that he had to 
deal with special circumstances, that required to be treated in 
a peculiar manner; he was justified then in adhering to the 
course that he had hitherto adopted, especially as it procured | 
a considerable economy in the execution of the bank. The 
position and dimensions of. the by-wash must always be 
judged by the local conditions of the reservoir; and there are, 
at present, amongst the engineers great discussions as to 
where the valves should be placed, and what proportion they 
should bear to the size of the reservoir. However these ques- 
tions may be decided, the authority of Mr. Leather may fairly 
be put in the balance against Mr. Rawlinson’s; at any rate the 
former has had the benefit of a longer and more practical expe- 
rience than the latter gentleman can boast of. The danger 
that attends the class of investigations before us is. that there 
is a tendency to lay down universal laws that do not admit of 
exceptions ; though emphatically there is no branch of the 
engineer’s duties that is so liable to the influence of excep- 
tional causes, as that which is concerned with the supply of 
water under the circumstances of the towns in the north of 
England. It is this tendency to dogmatize, that seems to us 
to be surrounded with danger, in the report of Mr. Rawlinson, 


and perhaps, too, in a lesser degree, in the joint report by that 














gentleman and Mr. Beardmore ; the fact appears to be, that in 
this, and in other matters, engineers are “agreed to differ,” 
and there is as much danger in attempting to lay down laws 
that should be generally applicable, as in treating every detail 
of the service empirically. 

The remarks of Mr. Rawlinson on “ reservoir-making”’ are 


very open to objection, however, on the score of the neglect of | 
the usual results of scientific knowledge, and on account of the | 


ignorance of the best resources of the engineer that the author 
displays. Thus there is a manifest tendency in the remarks 
to ignore the fact that the greater number of the French re- 
servoirs, that are constructed for the purpose of supplying the 
canals of that country, are executed with masonry walls ; and 
that, when these walls are executed in good hydraulic mortar, 
they are perfectly water-tight. The reservoir of Gros 
Bois, on the Canal de Bourgogne; that of Glomel, on the 
canal from Nantes to Brest; that of St. Ferol, on the Canal 
de Languedoc ; that of Lampy, on the Canal du Midi, are in- 
stances that immediately occur to us. There is, moreover, 
much dispute amongst engineers as to the rate of inclination 
to be given to the internal slope of the earthwork filling that 
enters into the composition of a bank, that Mr. Rawlinson 
appears to have ignored altogether. Some engineers make, 
for instance, the slope of the inner side at the inclination of 3 
to 1, when they make the outside slope 2 or 2} to 1; others 
reverse these proportions, and make the inner slope the steeper 
one—and, indeed, if they take the precaution to pitch the in- 
side slope, there seems to be no reason why this system should 
not be adopted. In all cases, the engineer who is entrusted 
with carrying out the works is a better judge of the local cir- 
cumstances that may determine the angle of inclination to be 
given to the bank than any stranger can be, for he alone can 
be aware of the necessity of cleaning out the reservoir, which 
must be the determining motive for this detail of the embank- 
ment ; the resistance of the earthwork to the tendency to slip, 
under the influence of the strata being in a semi-fluid state, 
must, in fact, always be taken into account in fixing the angle 
the bank would have to bear. The strict conformity with the 
instructions conveyed in the observations on reservoir-making 
would thus, we think, be an unnecessary source of expenditure 
if they were applied alike on all occasions. As to the remarks 
made by Mr. Rawlinson upon the Indian methods of construct- 
ing a dam, without a puddle trench, and with a finished width 
at the top of half the full height of the embankment, there 
is something so repugnant to common sense, something so 
much resembling the ignoring of all the resources of modern 
engineering science in the recommendation, that we think it 
will suffice to call attention to it, to ensure its being universally 
scouted. It would amount to a renunciation of all the im- 
provements that have been made in the mechanical and prac- 
tical details of engineering science of late years, were this 
system of ‘‘ bund” making to be introduced; the old Spanish 
style of executing the embankments might as well be recom- 
mended, and the use of the “‘ cestos”’ and the “ azodon” be 
again resorted to. It is odd, though, that the experience to 
be derived from the reservoir of Alicante, in Spain, should not 
have been thought of by Mr. Rawlinson, in writing his 
remarks. 

The truth appears to be that in this matter of bund-making 
the Indian system is only in so far applicable, as the strata 
upon which the bunds are to be erected have been previously 


| ascertained to be impermeable, and their materials are known 
| to be water-tight. 


Mr. Rawlinson himself tells us that there 
are on record many instances of the failure of the Indian 
engineers in making these reservoirs ; and the processes they 
adopt are so deficient in scientific knowledge, that we can 
easily understand that events should happen as they are said 
to do. We ourselves have heard that a reservoir burst in 
Andalusia, about the year 1852, and that it produced the same 
disastrous effect that the Dale Dike did in England; and as 
this reservoir had been formed in precisely the manner that 
Mr. Rawlinson recommends, there seems to be little reason to 
adopt it in preference to the English method. There cannot, 
however, be any doubt as to the method of forming the bank, 
let the earth be of whatever nature it may ; and herein we think 
that Mr. Leather erred in the Dale Dike Reservoir. The layers 
that were employed in this case were far too high to allow 
of anything like the consolidation of the bank, and this remark 
will of course apply to the Agden Reservoir also; the layers 
should never be allowed to be carried up in a greater thickness 
than six or eight inches at a time; and they should be followed 
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on throughout the cross section of the bank, so as to procure 
the equal settlement of the whole structure. As to the rest of 
Mr. Rawlinson’s remarks upon reservoir-making, they may be 
dismissed with the simple observation that they contain nothing 
that is new, and that we did not require that Government 
should appoint an inspector to inform us that it was important 
to execute the banks that confine the waters on incompressible 
foundations, and of materials that should resist the passage of 
the water. There may be some observations made with res- 
pect to the position of the bottom discharge culvert, but the 
discussion with regard to this must be reserved to another oppor- 
tunity ; it will suffice to say that the excavation for the culvert 
that Mr. Rawlinson recommends, might tend to open up the 
ground in the way that he thinks would be so dangerous, and 
so exposed to give rise to springs. 

On reading the report of the inquest, that is appended to 
the communication published by the House of Commons on 
the fall of the Sheffield Reservoir, we are the more decided!y 
confirmed in our opinion that the coroner did all that was in 
his power to defeat the object of the inquiry. As we said at 
the time, his conduct of the investigation was so like that of a 
French juge d’instruction, that every Englishman would 
naturally have been inclined to take the opposite side of the 
case to that which he so intemperately advocated ; and thus to 
prevent the success of the investigation. We need only point 
out the remarks made by the coroner on the evidence of Mr. 
Leather and Mr. Gunson, to convince any person of the animus 
with which he undertook the inquiry ; and we are convinced, 
from the remarks of the jurymen, that they must have been 
much influenced in the verdict that they gave, by the manifest 
tendency they observed on the part of the coroner to find Mr. 
Leather and Mr. Gunston guilty of criminal neglect in the dis- 
charge of their duty. These gentlemen, it is true, had made 
an error of some kind in the establishment of the dam, which 
had failed; there was, however, nothing to show that they 
were positively culpable in the matter; nay, rather, there 
appears to have been every reason to believe that they had 
exerted themselves to the utmost to render the embankment 
secure. It would be impossible for Englishmen to reprobate 
more strongly than we are inclined to do, the conduct of the 
coroner in this case. 

As to the report on the Bradford Water-Works, that Mr. 
Rawlinson was sent down by the Home Office to inspect after 
the failure of the Dale Dike Reservoir, it is characterized by 
the same rash tendency to dogmatize, and the same ignorance 
of the practice of the best engineers that we have seen to mark 
all his proceedings on this occasion, and which are the more 
apparent in this report, no doubt, because Mr. Beardmore was 
not concerned in the preparation of it. There was, of course, 
a violent reaction to be expected against Mr. Leather, who 
had executed both the Dale Dike Reservoir and the Bradford 
Corporation Water-Works; but the success of the attacks 
against him was very much served by the injudicious manner 
in which they were conducted by Mr. Ferrand, who seems to 
have displayed the same perverse ingenuity that he has shown 
himself to be possessed of on some other occasions. The re- 
putation of Mr. Leather, however, has not in any way suffered 
from the results of the investigation, for Mr. Rawlinson has 
been obliged to state that the works of the Bradford Corpora- 
tion Water- Works “ have been well devised,” though, as if he 
were anxious to shelter the responsibility of those who caused 
him to be sent down to examine them, he adds that, “with the 


| differed as much as 1s. 3d. per 1000 feet from that of his rival 





exceptions named, they appear to be well executed.”” The usual 
slip-slop observations about the necessity for a constant inspec- 
tion of the embankments then follow; but all this was well known 
before the inspection took place, and the Bradford Corporation 
were not likely to have lost sight of it; there is too great a 
responsibility attaching to the making of the huge artificial 
lakes for any one to rest quiet under it, or to allow the banks 
ever to become weakened by the neglect of the ordinary pre- 


| stated that, in its application at Reading, “all difficulties had 





cautions that are all that Mr. Rawlinson has thought proper 
to recommend. Were the parties who are responsible for the 
safety of the people disposed to relax their supervision, it is | 
not in the remarks of Mr. Rawlinson that we should think | 
they would find the motives to perform their duty, or the indi- | 
cations that are likely to teach them the precautions they 

would have to take in order to perform it. 


detailed notice on our part, and this we propose to do in a | 
subsequent article upon the subject. In the meantime we will | 





The report made | but they offered to reduce the price of gas generally to 5s. per 


by the same gentleman (Mr. Rawlinson) upon the Burnley | 1000 feet, and to allow a discount of 123 per cent. on the gas 
Corporation Water-Works seems to us to merit some more | supplied to the public lamps. The Gas Committee of the 
Local Board made a counter-proposition, to the effect that the 
contract system should be continued, but that the gas supplied 


observe that the theory and practice of embankment-making 
seem to us to be, as Mr. Rawlinson says, in a very elementary 
state in England, if the laws that he lays down upon their 
construction are to be taken as representing the present state 
of our knowledge upon the history and the methods adopted 
in this particular branch of construction. 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 





Tue Jong-protracted dispute between the Local Board and the}} 


gas company of Weston-super-Mare respecting the public 
lighting of that town stands some chance of being amicably 
settled. The principal points of difference have been arranged, 
and the minor questions, of the discount to be allowed in 
future, and the payment for gas already supplied, were dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the board held on the 8th inst. 
with so much moderation, that it is probable the reasonable 
propositions of the company will be acceded to. As there is 
much instruction and useful warning to be gained by the con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the gas company and of the 
Local Board at Weston during this long-continued struggle, 
we will give a sketch of its origin and progress. 

The gas company of Weston-super-Mare, like many others, 
had been induced to propitiate the local authorities, in obtaining 
the assumed privilege of opening the pavement to lay the 
mains, by supplying the public lamps with gas at less than 
cost price. As a consequence of that vicious system, the pri- 
vate consumers were charged 5s. 4d. per 1000 feet, while the 
quantity supplied to the street-lamps, on the estimated con- 
sumption of 5 cubic feet per lamp per hour, was charged only 
3s. 43d. That was the state of affairs in the spring of last 
year, when the company, in order to diminish the great dispro- 
portion, made an advance of 16s. per lamp per annum. We 


stated our opinion at the time that the increased charge for}}, 


the public lamps was a bold measure, which nothing but a 
strong conviction of the injustice of the great disproportion 
between the prices charged to private consumers and to the 
local authorities could justify. That increased charge the Local 
Board resisted, and they applied to Mr. Flintoff for his advice 
and assistance, he having a short time previously opened an 
office at Bristol for the redress of gas grievances. The “ emi- 
“nent gas engineer” was not long in probing the wound and 
suggesting a cure. He first tested the gas, then calculated the 
quantity supplied to each lamp, and he came, suo more, to the 
conclusion that the price before charged for lighting the public 
lamps at Weston was exorbitant. He asserted that any properly. 
managed company could supply 12-candle gas for 3s. per 1000 
feet, and he proposed his usual panacea for all such grievances 
—that the Local Board should establish gas-works of their 
own. They did not, however, feel inclined to adopt that ex- 
treme remedy, and transferred the treatment of the case to Mr. 
Samuel Hughes. That practitioner was also provided with an 
infallible cure, which was to be found in average meter indica- 
tion, and a deduction of 25 per cent. from the usual charge for 
gas. He further recommended, as a collateral appliance to 
those specifics, his double-tap adjustment. Mr. Hughes’s 
estimate of the price at which gas might be supplied at Weston 


agitator; for, according to his calculations, it would amount ta 
4s. 3d. per 1000 feet. It may be observed, as indicative of 
the unstable ground on which Mr. Hughes often ventures to 
make positive assertions, that in recommending his prescription 
of average meter registration to the Local Board of Weston he 


“been overcome.” That was on the 28th of May in last year, 
only one week after the plan had come into operation. In the 
course of the following month the registrations of the meters 
were so various that no dependence could be placed on their 
average indications ; and within five months of that date they 
were all removed from the lamp-posts. It may be observed, 
also, that the second specific of 25 per cent. discount would 
have been quite inoperative at Weston, for the price that had 
been paid for the gas supplied to the public lamps was con- 
siderably less than it would have been according to that 
prescription. 

The gas company refused to adopt the average meter system, 
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should be estimated at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet (being 
30 per cent. less than the price to private consumers), with the 
option of adopting the carburetting process. As the gas 
company would not consent to such a proposition, it was de- 
termined to have recourse to arbitration; but Mr. Hughes, 
who was appointed to act as arbitrator on behalf of the Local 
Board, threw difficulties in the way of that adjustment of the 
differences, by persisting in including the average meter system 
among the matters to be referred to arbitration, though the 
Local Board had agreed to relinquish their demand for its 
adoption. The gas company persevered in their determination 
not to allow average meter registration to be taken into con- 
sideration ; but, afterwards, to obviate the necessity of legal 
proceedings, they made three propositions—First, that the 
lamps should continue to be lighted as at present, with 14s. 
per lamp added to the price before charged; second, that the 
board should fix the quantity to be supplied, and that the 
company should supply such estimated quantity at the lowest 
price charged to private consumers, with a discount of 15 per 
cent. ; or, third, that if the board took the lighting and extin- 
quishing into their own hands, a meter should be fixed by the 
company to each lamp, for which the board should pay a rent 
equal to 10 per cent. on the cost, and 6s. per light per annum 
extra for the use of the pillars and lanterns, which the 
board should paint and repair. The Gas Committee re- 
commended the adoption of the third proposition, with 
the exception of the rate of discount, which they contend 
should be 20 per cent., instead of 15. This recom- 
mendation was adopted at the meeting of the Local Board 
on the 8th inst., and it rests with the gas company whether 
or not they will allow the proposed discount. There is a 
dispute, also, about the payment of the additional sum 
per lamp claimed after notice had been given by the gas com- 
pany of the advance in price; but, several members of the 
board admitted the legality of the claim, and that will not 
form an obstacle to the settlement of the substantial part of 
the differences between the board and the gas company. The 
spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction imparted to the Local 
Board by the influence of Mr. Hughes is still, however, 
evident in the conduct of their clerk, who manifested a 
strong feeling against the company ; but the majority of the 
members of the board seem to have become aware of the 
folly of being guided by agitators, who are interested in 
fomenting disputes and in disturbing the harmony and mutual 
confidence which should subsist between local authorities and 
gas companies. The mortification of Mr. Hughes at the re- 
linquishment by the Local Board of Weston-super-Mare of 
their demand for average meter registration is strongly ex- 
pressed in a periodical, now defunct, which was started by him, 
or under his influence, to give vent to his opinions. The 
animus which actuates his agitation against gas companies, and 
the suspicion of mean fraud which he endeavours to impart to 
those local authorities who consult him, are well indicated in 
the following sentence of his parting address :—‘‘ The board 
** will have to watch the gas company with some strictness, in 
‘* order to prevent the employment of deceit.” 

The manly conduct of the directors of the gas company of 
Weston-super-Mare in resisting the attempted exactions of the 
Local Board deserves great commendation, and it affords an 
example of what may be done by making a firm stand against 
unreasonable demands. They received support during the 
struggle from the most influential gas consumers of the town, 
who memorialized the board against the injustice of requiring 
the public lamps to be supplied with gas ata lower rate than 
was charged to private consumers; and they derived much 
support from the proceedings in Parliament on the Birming- 
ham and District Gas Bill; the evidence adduced against the 
system of average meter registration, and the strong opinion 
expressed by the chairman of the committee against its forced 
adoption, having formed a substantial bulwark against such 
attacks in future. 

We recently briefly noticed the fact that the Guildford Gas 
Company had refused a proposition to adopt average meter 
registration; but the fraternal solicitude of Mr. John Hughes, the 


||proprietor of one of the papers published in the town, will 
|not let the matter drop, and still urges him to cater for the 


benefit of his brother Samuel, and to endeavour to procure 


him a little job in the adjustment of experimental meters, to 
test the quantity of gas supplied to the street-lamps. There are 


six points on which brother John insists as being necessary to 





| 





obtain a true test—viz., that six small dry meters should be 








attached to as many lamp-posts; that a double regulating-tap 
should be attached to each; that the tap should be adjusted, 
by an officer employed by the council, to give a proper flame 
throughout the night; that the lamplighter should turn his 
own tap full on, without touching the regulating-tap; that 
notice should be given to the company that the six lamps in 
question are taken out of their hands; and, lastly, that the 
manager of the gas company be invited to take the registra- 
tion of the meters in conjunction with an officer of the council. 
Steatite 5-feet burners. are recommended to be used, and the 
result of a few months consumption, it is said, will show how 
much gas is required for the public lighting, and whether it 
will be advisable to extend the system. The whole experiment, 
we are informed, if properly conducted, will not cost more than 
£10, exclusive of the lighting and extinguishing; but, to 
render the results more reliable, ‘‘the subject should be 
“ referred to an engineer, whose fee would probably not exceed 
‘* a few guineas, whereas the annual saving to the town from 
“‘ the introduction of meters would certainly amount to £1 a 
“lamp.” The engineer in view is, of course, no other than 
brother Samuel; and if his professional services can be obtained 
for a few months for “‘a few guineas,” he must have greatly 
reduced his scale of fees since he sent in his “little bills” to 
the corporation of Reading. The “short and ple pro- 
“‘ gramme,” as it is called, for ascertaining the quantity of gas 
consumed in the street-lamps, would, if carried out, afford no 
proper test of the quantities of gas consumed by the street- 
lamps at different levels of that very hilly town; and if the 
annual saving from the introduction of meters would “‘ certainly 
‘‘amount to £1 a lamp,” the corporation had much better 
proceed at once to fix a meter to every Jamp than incur an 
expenditure of at least £50 in preliminary experiments. 


The Bill of the Birmingham and ‘Staffordshire Gas Com- 
pany is to be opposed by the corporation in the committee of 
the House of Commons on all the points on which they were 
so signally defeated in the committee of the House of Lords. 
Thursday next is the day named for the commencement of 
proceedings. 

The Sale of Gas (Scotland) Bill has passed the House of 
Commons, and is rapidly progressing through its various 
stages in the Lords. The single clause of which the Bill con- 
sists has been so far modified as to include in its operation all 
parliamentary burghs having a population of 20,000, whether 
royal burghs or not; and the proviso of which Mr. Dalglish 
gave notice to move the adoption, fixing the date for the 
coming into operation of the Act, has been added to the Bill. 
The clause as it now stands is as follows :— 

The magistrates of any royal burgh whose ordinary jurisdiction has 
been extended beyond the bounds thereof by Act or Acts of Parliament, or 
of any Lp my eet burgh having a population of 20,000, in which burgh 
the said Acts have not been brought into operation, may, at any oo 
to be called for the purpose, resolve that the provisions of the said recite 
Acts shall be applicable to the whole district subject to their jurisdiction 
on and after a certain date to be fixed by them, and on the said resolution 
being come to the magistrates shall publish the same and make proclama- 
tion thereof at least three months before the said date so fixed, and there- 
after the said recited Acts shall apply to and may be enforced by the said 
magistrates within the whole district subject to the jurisdiction of the said 
magistrates: Provided always, that where in the first-recited Act pee | 
is required to be done within a specified time after the passing thereof, 
such time shall for the purposes of this Act be calculated from the date 
fixed in the said resolution for the provisions of the said recited Acts 
coming into operation with respect to such parliamentary burghs. 

We are indebted to a correspondent, who possesses ample 
means of information, for some further particulars respecting 
the position of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, 
which tend to elucidate the circumstances under which that 
company have been enabled to reduce the price of gas to the 
present low rate. One of the principal causes of the favour- 
able results obtained at Plymouth, in addition to those we have 
before mentioned, appears to be the concentration of the con- 
sumption within a comparatively small area, We understand 
that the total length of the mains does not exceed 35 miles, 
and that the make of gas during the last year amounted to 
150 millions of cubic feet, so that the company supply upwards 
of 4 millions of cubic feet of gas per mile of main. The aver- 
age of several other large towns, we believe, is only about 2 
millions, or only half the quantity supplied at Plymouth within 
the same area. This concentration of the supply within a 
small area is, of course, an immense advantage, which, com- 
bined with the other favourable circumstances already noticed, 
fully explains the exceptionally favourable position of the com- 
pany, and accounts for the low price at which they can afford 
to supply gas, without assuming any extraordinary merit in 
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the management of their affairs. The gross rental of the 


company for the year ending the 3lst of March last was | 


greater than that of the preceding year, notwithstanding the 
reduction of 3d. per 1000 feet during the latter half of that 
year. The reduction of price has, however, materially dimi- 


nished the amount of surplus profits set down in the balance- | 


sheet under the fictitious title of “‘ wear and tear of plant.” 
In the year ending the 31st of March, 1863, the sum debited 
to wear and tear of plant was £2089 ; but this year it is re- 
duced to £1171, and no balance is carried forward. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that, notwithstanding the 
increased demand for gas attributed to the reduction 
of price, had the present rate of 2s. 9d. per 1000 
feet been charged during the whole year, the surplus 
profits would have been reduced to a very small amount. 
As evidence of the fictitious character of the item ‘‘ wear and 
“tear of plant” in the balance-sheet, our correspondent informs 
us that the directors have had under consideration the pro- 
priety of applying to Parliament for an Act to enable them to 
capitalize the sums so appropriated. If the directors have 
such intention they must be strangely ignorant of the obliga- 
tions imposed on them by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, which 
is incorpoggted in their own. According to that Act all sar- 
plus profif#after payment of the prescribed dividends and the 
completion of the reserve-fund, are required to be applied to 


| the reduction of the price of gas; and instead of applying to} 

Parliament for permission to capitalize the surplus profits set 
| aside to meet depreciation of plant, they should rather apply 
_ for an Act of Indemnity to protect them from the consequences 
of that illegal appropriation. 

P.S.—Since the above was in type we have received a copy 
of the Western Mercury, of Saturday last, from which it 
| appears that the answer of the gas company of Weston-super- 

Mare was so opposed to the views of the Gas Committee, that 
a special meeting of the Local Board was convened to consider 
the subject, at which a resolution was adopted completely in} 
| contradiction to the spirit of conciliation that appeared to guide 
| them at the previous ordinary meeting. Another special meet- 
| ing has been summoned for the 25th of July, for the purpose 
of determining whether the board shall apply for a provisional 
| order to repeal that portion of the Weston-super-Mare Im- 
| provement and Market Act, 1842, which provides that any 
disputes between the board and the gas company as to the 
price of gas shall be settled by arbitration, and which prevents 
| the board from manufacturing gas until the existing company 
_ have refused to supply it at the price fixed by the arbitrators. 
_Not being in possession of the answer of the gas company, 
which has excited such a change of feeling and of action, we’ 
| are at a loss to account for the wrath which it appears to have 
| excited. 





Communtcated Article. 


APPARATUS FOR WEIGHING 
THE 


PHOTOMETRIC STANDARD CANDLE. 
By T. W. Keates, Esq., F.C.S. 



























































A A Balance-beam, with arms of 
B Support for centre knife-edges. 
C Index, with scale D. 


E Shifting saddle-shaped weight or counterpoise. 


F Knife-edge at extremity. 


G Rest for balance during the experiment. 


H Candle. 
I Case for candle. 


The inconvenience, and in some measure the difficulty of weigh- 
ing the standard candle in experiments with Bunsen’s photometer, 
must have been experienced by all who have had occasion to em- 
ploy that instrument in estimating the illuminative power of coal 
gas. During many years of laboratory practice I have myself 
resorted to various contrivances to obviate the difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves in obtaining a fair weighing of the candle in the 
exact condition in which it is used as a photometrical standard of 
light; none, however, of these contrivances proved quite satisfac- 
tory until I devised the balance arrangement which is shown in 
the accompanying drawing. 

The value of any means by which regular combustion of the 
candle in a photometrical experiment can be secured is scarcely 
to be overrated, This is the element most easily disturbed in 





REFERENCES. 
unequal length. K Screw to adjust the height of the candle. 
L Steel projections, by which the candle-case is sus- 
pended on knife-edges. 
M Brass rod to which is attached the small scale- 
pan, N, and balance-weight O. 
P P Portion of the end of the photometer-beam. 


Q Support to ditto. 





relative importance, inasmuch as the candle is the standard of 
reference, and any irregularity in the manner of its burning 
necessarily affects the final results to a serious extent, espe- 
cially when, as is often the practice, the experiment is only con- 
tinued for a few minutes. Under all circumstances, however, it 
is essential that the burning of the candle should be rendered as 
| regular as possible, and that the candle should be undisturbed and 
its burning uninterrupted after it has been weighed. These con- 
ditions cannot be fulfilled if the candle has to be lighted after 
weighing, nor if it has to be transferred whilst burning from the 
balance to the photometer; but I venture to believe that they can 
be perfectly satisfied by the use of the apparatus which I now 
introduce to the notice of gas experimentors. 
This apparatus consists in a particular arrangement of balance 
adapted to the beam of Bunsen’s photometer at the end which 








such experiments, and it is also that which is of the greatest 
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candle, and it is so contrived that it can be applied | 
to any photometer of this construction. By reference to the | 
drawing, it will be perceived that the candle at the moment of | 
weighing takes the situation which it occupies during the photo- | 
metrical experiment, and that the act of weighing is performed 
in such a manner that it does not influence in the slightest way | 
the state of the flame; indeed, after the candle has reached its | 
|regular rate of combustion, it is not touched until the experiment 
‘including the second weighing of the candle is completed. 

The balance employed in this apparatus, as it is shown in the 
drawing, is constructed with arms of unequal length—the distal 
arm, or that farthest from the candle, being twice as long as the 
‘other; the only object of this is the reduction of the weight of the | 
|counterpoise, which can thus be made of half the weight that would | 
| be required if the arms of the balance were of equal length. This | 
/not only facilitates the use of the instrument, but it diminishes | 
the total weight upon the centre knife-edges. 

In the drawing, the balance is shown in the position which it, 
and consequently the candle, would occupy during the photometri- 
| cal experiment, with the trifling exception that the candle is one- 
|tenth of an inch too low, as in the practical form of the instru- 
‘ment there is a contrivance for lifting the candle-holder off the knife- | 
,edges so soon as the weight of the candle is ascertained ; this is 
‘done by a rack and pinion arrangement which raises the candle- | 
| holder one-tenth of an inch, and holds it firmly whilst the power of | 
the light is being estimated. Afterwards, the candle-holder is | 
lowered again upon the knife-edges for the second weighing*. 

The manuer of using this instrument is so simple as scarcely to re- | 
quire any explanation. A few minutes before commencing the pho- 
tometrical experiment, the candle, being raised to the proper height | 
in the candle-holder and fixed by the small screw, should be lighted | 
and allowed to burn quietly until the flame has arrived at what may | 
be termed, with reference to the photometer, its normal condition; ; 
this being so, the shifting counterpoise must be gently pushed 
along the balance-beam a little towards the centre, so as to allow 
the eandie to carry down its end of the balance. Attention must | 
now be given to the instrument for a short time. As the sperm is 
consumed and the candle becomes lighter, equilibrium will be re- 
stored to the balance, and the candle will very gently and gradually 
rise, so that the index of the balance will be brought to zero of the 
scale. At that moment the exact time by the clock must be ob- 
served, as this is the starting-point of the experiment so far as the 
consumption of sperm is concerned. The candle-holder must next 
be raised very gently off the knife-edges, when the photometrical 
estimations can be carried on as long as may be required. When 
these are terminated, it only remains to make the second weighing 
of the candle. For this purpose the candle is extinguished care- 
fully, and as quickly as possible, and the time which has elapsed | 
between the moment at which the index of the balance pointed at | 
zero of the scale and that at which the candle was extinguished, | 
noted. The candle-holder is now again lowered upon the knife- 
edges of the balance, and weights are placed in the small scale-pan | 
hanging below the candle-holder until the balance once more turns. 
These weights represent exactly the quantity of sperm eonsumed 
during the burning of the candle, the hour’s consumption being, of 
course, a question of proportion. 

So far as my experience of this little apparatus extends, I have 
found it of the greatest practical advantage. It entirely does 
away with the troublesome and unsatisfactory weighing of the 
candle by the usual method; and if it is arranged, as it can very 
easily be, with a moveable cover to fix over it, candle nor balance 
need ever be removed from the photometer, and the whole instru- 
ment is then always most conveniently ready for use. | 

14, Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge. 
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Correspondence. 


HISLOP’S RETORT SETTINGS. 

Srr,—aAs one of those who attended the meeting of gas managers 
at Manchester, will you grant me space for a brief notice of Mr. 
Hislop’s somewhat irascible reply to the remarks made by Mr. | 
Paterson on his retort settings ? 

Mr. Hislop says that he had thought “that the great object of 
the Association was an interchange of experiences, for the benefit of 
its members, who should have opportunities of comparing the re- 
sults of experiments in gas-making,” &c. Just so; that, I take it, 
ts the object the members have in view. But then, I would, in 
all friendliness of spirit, beg to remind Mr. Hislop that, as these 
objects are to be attained not only by the exhibition of drawings 
and reading of papers, but also by the discussions thereby evoked, | 
fair and dispassionate criticism must not be attended with the risk | 
of attacks of a personal nature containing such charges as that of | 
ignorance, envy, &c.; because if the “interchange of experiences” 


}| was to be made in that spirit, the whole thing would speedily fall 


to the ground, and deservedly so. 
Mr. Hislop expresses very decided opinions as to the D-shaped 





* Ihave intentionally omitted to show this contrivance in my drawing, as I found 
some little difficulty in sketching it so that its mode of action could be made quite 
— but I shall be happy to show the apparatus itself to any person interested in | 
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| is from being true. Will Mr. Hislop tell us, from his own actual 


| (we will leave the turf and wood out of the question) which a D 


| horizontal surface ? 
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retort being preferable to the round; but he is surely not justified 
in saying that “it is universally known as the best,” for that cer- 
tainly is not the case; and if he knew the relative number of each 
kind in use in England, I think he would not venture to say so. 
In his zeal for the D retort, Mr Hislop says that it “ carbonizes 
more coal and produces better gas than any other yet used,” which 
is a general kind of assertion, as far from being new as I believe it 


experiments and working results, the extra per centage of coal}: 


retort will carbonize over a round one, and also the additional 
luminosity of the gas—toth retorts being of equal capacity and at} 
the same heat? Why should it be so? Because the D retort ad- 
mits of a more equal stratum of coal, Mr. Hislop says. Well, and |) 
what does that mean; that a mass of coal of a given thickness will 
be better acted on by the fire because it happens to be on a flat or 
If he means that, he is surely mistaken; and 
if he does not mean that, I must confess to being unable to under-!! 
stand what the expression does mean, 

When iron retorts were in general use, they were made of the 
D shape, because that was found to be the most suitable furm for 





| setting; the flat soles of the retorts enabling them to be set on! 


horizontal fire-clay tiles or quarries as guards, while the arched 
tops gave the required resistance or strength, to prevent their 
“dropping in” when hot, and also admitted of the fire playing}' 
freely over them. They had usually, too, more or less of perpen- 
dicular sides, which were convenient, not only for fitting the side 
shields against, but also as being a good form for affording flue- 
room between the retorts and walls. Indeed, one can readily 
understand how inconvenient and expensive beds of, say, round | 
iron retorts would have been, involving quarries and shields, &e., 
being made especially to fit them, as well as their relatively oceu- 
pying more room in the ovens. In the case of iron retorts, then, [| 
am quite willing to admit that the D shape is the best; though| 
my reasons for coming to that conclusion are different {rom those | 
contended for by Mr. Hislop. 

It is often a very difficult thing to unlearn what one has long} 
been habituated to, and I think it is not a strained or unfair in- 
ference to presume that the reason why many, when they adopted 
clay retorts, had them made of the D shape, was simply because 
they had always been accustomed to iron ones of that form. But 
the conditions of setting and working clay and iron retorts are so | 
very different that it has been found to be advantageous to depart 
from the D, and substitute those of circular or oval form, or some- 
times even to set both in the same bed. 

The circular is the strongest form of retort—a matter of some! 
consequence—as they are not supported by independent walls like 
the iron ones, but have to sustain each others weight. They also 
require less width of oven than D retorts of equal capacity, and so | 
economize retort-house room. And, again, there being no ob- 





_ struction to the heat playing freely round them, and there being| 


a less distance to penetrate to the centre of the coals than those of 
other forms, the charge is more evenly carbonized. This Mr. His-/ 
lop may, perhaps, dispute; but unless he is prepared to show that | 
heat will not penetrate to the centre of the charge from the side of | 
a retort as well as from the bottom, his objection wil! go for 
nothing. 
And now a few words on Mr. Hislop’s peculiar settings and, 
results, as compared with beds of round retorts, similar to those 
worked for instance by myself. In order to institute a fair com-| 
parison, it will be necessary to make one or two corrections in Mr. || 
Hislop’s published results, which I think will show that, though | 
his plan has merits, and may be well adapted for the distillation of 
Scotch cannel, it would be inapplicable for general use in England. | 
His drawings, as exhibited at Manchester, showed an oven 8 feet 
6 inches wide, set with two of 26 inches wide by 15 inches high, | 
D retorts, which he informs us are charged in the regular way of | 


| working, every 4 hours, with 400 lbs., or a little over 34 cwt. of | 
| cannel, by which Mr. Hislop states that, with coal yielding about 
| 10,000 cubic feet per ton, he can produce from 12,000 to 12,500 


feet of gas per mouthpiece per 24 hours, or what amounts to the 
same thing, from 90,009 to 100,000 in 24 hours from 8 mouthpieces, 
But here, at the very threshold, we meet with a discrepancy, for | 
400 lbs. of coal per charge is equal to 2400 Ibs. per 24 hours; but, 
if 2490 lbs. produce from 12,000 to 12,500 feet of gas, or, to take 
the mean, 12,250 feet, a ton, or 2240 lbs., gives about 11,400 feet, 
instead of 10,000. It would seem, therefore, that either the coal 
Mr. Hislop uses produces more gas than he supposes it does, or) 
that he has made some mistake in his production per mouthpiece. | 

In the next place, I believe it is pretty generally admitted, that! 
the relative times of carbonizing an equal weight of Scotch cannel | 
and common coking coal is as 4 is to 6; in other words, the cannel| 
will be as well “ done off” at the end of 4 hours as the coal at the! 
end of 6 hours. To arrive at fair comparative results, then, it is| 
necessary to multiply Mr. Hislop’s make per retort by 4 and divide} 
by 6. His fuel account, too, I am inclined to think is heavy ; but, 
from the way in which it is stated, it is difficult to make out whe-i 


| ther it is 36 per cent. of the weight or cost of the coal carbonized. 
| In either case, unless one had more definite information, it would 
| be hazardous to come to a conclusion from data so uncertain. 


We 
will, therefore, give Mr. Hislop the benefit of the doubt, by leaving | 


' out the question of the cost of fuel. 


| 
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In so correcting Mr. Hislop’s figures, then, it will be seen that 
in carbonizing cannel yielding 10,000 feet to the ton, his make per 
retort per 24 hours will be reduced to about 10,700 feet; and this 
result, again corrected, so as to form a just comparative statement 
of the carbonization of cannel and coking coal, as indicated above, 
will be further reduced to 7133 feet. But, to compare fairly with 
coal which only yields 9000 feet to the ton, such as is used here, 
this last quantity must be still further reduced one-tenth, leaving 
the net make per retort in the 24 hours about 6420 feet, or 12,840 
feet for 8 feet 6 inches of oven room; so that, as a correct compa- 
rative statement, instead of 8 retorts, or 34 feet of oven space, 
producing from 90,000 to 100,000 feet of gas in 24 hours, there 
would be only produced about 51,000 feet, or little more than half 
the quantity given. 

But, as 1 get from coals with an average production of 9000 feet | 
to the ton, 4300 feet per mouthpiece, in beds of seven 9 feet long | 
circular 15 inch diameter retorts, set in 6 feet wide ovens, it follows | 
that there can be produced from the above space 170,000 feet in | 
24 hours, instead of only 51,000. So that, after all, instead of | 
there being an advantage in occupying so much space with a small | 
number of large retorts, as Mr. Hislop seems to think there is, it | 
= clearly be better to use smaller sized retorts, and more of 

em. 

I may just mention that I work a peculiar combination of clay | 
and iron retorts here—viz., the heat from each bed of clays, instead | 
of being led direct to the main flue, is conducted through a 30-inch | 
wide oven, set with three D iron retorts, without a furnace ; but, | 
as the present matter in dispute is a comparison between different | 
forms and modes of setting clay retorts alone, I have excluded the | 
consideration of the iron ones altogether. | 

In conclusion, I think I have said enough—perhaps more than | 
enough—to show that Mr. Hislop has fallen into rather erroneous | 
notions with reference to the relative value of circular and D- | 
shaped retorts; and that his system, although it may perhaps | 
possess some special advantages, is, on the whole, unsuitable for | 
gas works generally, if it were for nothing else than the additional | 
retort-house room required, to say nothing of the grave objections | 
to carbonizing such masses of common coal in one retort. I hope 
I have also helped to show how unreliable statements respecting | 
the manufacture of gas often are, unless all the circumstances 
bearing on the case are taken into account—a precaution which I 
fear Mr, Hislop has, in this case, overlooked. 


Gas- Works, Shrewsbury, June 23, 1864. 
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Register of New Patents, 


2790.—Joun Ramszortrom, of Accrington, Lancashire, engineer, for “ Jm- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for measuring and registering 

Sluids, and in obtaining motive power from the same,” Patent dated 

Nov. 10, 1863. 

The first part of this invention relates to those meters which measure by 
displacement, and in this instance refers to that description of meter in 
which a piston moves within a cylinder, which piston may be either 
packed, or the packing made to extend to it from the sides of the cylinder. 
On the top of the cylinder-cover is fixed a support, which carries a tube 
in which the piston-rod moves, which tube is grooved or slotted ina 
curvilinear manner in the direction of its length ; and attached to the end 
of the piston-rod are two arms or pins, which work in the said grooves 
as the rod and piston move up and down. The perpendicular motion of 
the piston thus imparts semi-rotary motion alternately in different 
directions to the tube in the bearings, by which it is supported, and the 
motion of the tube is transmitted to the indicating apparatus, and is also 
made available for working the valve. 

The second part of the invention relates to meters of the Turbine class, 
styled “inferential meters,” and consists in the adaptation of a valve as 
a means of obtaining approximate indications of the water passing be- 
tween it and its seating, by causing such valve to be susceptible of motion 
by the effluent steam, and when closed to cut off the supply, thereby 
serving the ordinary purpose of a valve as well as that of a fluid-meter. 
The mechanism which reduces the motion for indicating can be con- 
veniently adapted for purposes of motive power, and thereby utilize the 
fluid passing through the instrument. 


2791.—Samvet Joun Barrett, of Maidstone, Kent, watch and clock 

maker, for ‘‘ Improvements in taps.” Patent dated Nov. 10, 1863. 
The improved tap consists of a tube with a discharge-lip or spout branching 
out from the under-side thereof, a little distance from the end of the tube, 
which is open throughout. Into the front end of this tube, which is made 
slightly tapered internally, is fitted in the same axial line with the bore 
of the tap a correspondingly tapered hollow plug, the plug being held fluid- 
tight in its place by a helical-spring. A lateral aperture is made in one 
side of the hollow plug, coinciding with the exit-passage of the tap, so as 
to admit of the plug receiving a half turn when opening or closing the 
tap, in lieu of only a quarter turn as in other taps. 


2800.—Witi1am Renwick Bownrtcn, of St. Andrew’s, Wakefield, | 
Yorkshire, clerk, for “Improvements in apparatus used in gas | 
lighting.” Patent dated Nov. 11, 1863. 
In carrying out the first part of this invention, one or more diaphragms of | 
wire gauze or perforated metal are placed in vessels used to hold hydro- | 
carbons employed in carburetting gas, especially in vessels which are 
placed above the lights carburetted. These diaphragms are so placed 
that the hydrocarbons may be below one or more of them, and while the | 
vapour rises freely to carburate the gas, the hydrocarbons are separated | 
by at least one diaphragm from the pipe which conveys the gas and 








hydrocarbon vapour to the burner or burners. These diaphragms are of 
service when carburetting apparatus is used in carriages or vessels or in 
other unsteady situations, as they prevent any unsteadiness being commu- 
nicated to the gas by the agitation of the hydrocarbons, 

Another of the improvements consists in a method of removing from 
gas-lamps used in carriages and vessels hot air and products of combus- 
tion. This is effected by passing the same through tubes communicating 
between the box or lantern which contains the light and the external air. 
It is found that these tubes act most efficiently when they are of about 
three-quarters of an inch inj diameter, 3 inches long, and placed at an 
angle of about 40° from the perpendicular, with their mouths, through 
which the hot air and gases pass, pointing downwards. By this arrange- 
ment the lights are more effectually protected from wind and currents of 
air than at present, and consequently they burn more steadily. 

Another of the improvements consists in the construction of reflectors 
for gas and other artificial lights. The material which is used for this 
purpose is flint or other glass made with a white enamel on one side. 
Flint glass, being less liable than other kinds to crack by heat, is to be 
preferred. When this glass is viewed in section the enamel is seen united 
to the glass like the colours in what is known in trade as “ flashed glass.”’ 
When the glass is used to form reflectors the enamelled side is placed 
outwards from the light, so that it may not be smoked or otherwise in- 
jured by the light, and the enamelled side is placed inwards towards 
the light. White porcelain or milk glass, or other similar reflecting mate- 


| rial, may be used instead of the above-described enamelled glass, if a 


sheet of ordinary window glass is placed between it and the light ; but it 
is preferred to use glass enamelled on one side only, The insertion of 
glass between the reflecting material and the light, prevents damage to 
the reflector by heat, smoke, and dirt, and this makes it more efficient and 
durable than if unprotected. 


2801.—Tuomas Metiarp Reang, of Liverpool, architect, and Josuva 
Hewrt, of Stanley, near Liverpool, plumber, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
the apparatus for regulating and controlling the supply of water to 
water-closets, and other purposes.”” Patent dated Nov. 11, 1863. 
This invention has for its object certain improved arrangements of a mode 
of constructing apparatus to be used for regulating and controlling the 
supply of water to water-closets, wash-basins, urinals, and other purposes 
where a definite quantity of water or other liquid is required to be libe- 
rated at each action, and it consists mainly in the use of a measuring 
supply service-box, a chamber provided with an improved self-acting 


| floating ball-valve or valves, and in the application of a vertical syphon- 


pipe connected with the bottom of the measuring-box in the case of pan 
or valve water-closets, which require an “after supply” for the purpose 
of trapping or preventing the effluvia escaping from the soil-pipe; and so 
arranging the apparatus when applied to hopper water-closets as to make 
available the elasticity of a given quantity of air confined within the 
service-box, or in a chamber placed above it, for securing a more effectual 
flushing of the pan; and, lastly, in an improved supply-valve for the 
service-box and its gear, which are equally applicable to high or low 
pressure service or supply. 


2802.—Joun Forrret, of Liverpool, merchant and warehouse owner, 
for “‘ Improvements in deodorizing petroleum and other mineral oils.”’ 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Nov. 11, 1863. 
This invention has for its object the treatment of petroleum and other 
like mineral oils, for the purpose of depriving them of their present un- 
healthy and even offensive smell when in a crude state. It consists in 
adding to the crude oil chloride of lime, by preference in a state of fine 
powder, which may be done in the wood, much in the same manner that 
finings are mixed with wine. 


2812.—AnprREW Craic, of Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, engineer, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in distilling hydrocarbons from coal, shale, and other 
bituminous substances, and in apparatus employed for that purpose.”’ 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Nov. 12, 1863. 

This invention consists in distilling off the hydrocarbons from an extended 
surface of coal, shale, and other bituminous substances, in such a manner 
that the hydrocarbons are made to pass simultaneously and in the most 
direct manner, from all parts of such extended surface, into a receptacle 
maintained at a low temperature by the application of a cool medium, 
such as cold water or air, in which receptacle the hydrocarbons are con- 
sequently condensed, the object being to conduct such hydrocarbons as 
rapidly as possible from the heated receptacle containing the bituminous 
substances, and to condense them rapidly into the liquid form, in order to 
preserve them from the deteriorating effect which continued exposure to 
heat has upon them. 


2818.—Exu1s Bowxanp, of Manchester, engineer, for “Certain improve- 
ments in apparatus for weighing solid bodies, and for measuring fluids, 
parts of which improvements are also applicable to the opening and 
closing of dampers.’’ Patent dated Nov. 12, 1863. 
The first part of this invention relates to an apparatus for weighing solid 
bodies or measuring fluids, wherein water or other liquid confined within 
a chamber is applied and employed as the counterbalance to the body to 
be weighed, such chamber communicating with a graduated tube to indi- 
cate the weight by the height of the water in the tube. 
The second part of the invention relates to a similar arrangement of 
apparatus to be employed to open and close dampers in the flues or furnace 


' employed to heat a steam-boiler or generator, the rise and fall of the beam 


being effected through the medium of the water instead of being adapted 


| to weighing, as applied to the aforesaid purpose. 


2823.—Wiu1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, for 
“ Improvements in gas-burners.” A communication. Patent dated 
Noy. 12, 1863. ; 
This invention relates to a mode of constructing regulators to be applied 
to gas-burners. In these regulators the conical valve which controls the 
supply of gas to the burner is attached to a flexible diaphragm, upon 
which the gas acts in such a manner by rising and falling in the supply- 
passage as to produce a variation of the area or opening of the valve in 
an inverse ratio to the pressure of the gas upon the diaphragm. The im- 
provement consists in providing an air-chamber, which is in communica- 
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tion with the external atmosphere. This chamber, with its opening, is 
placed above the flexible diaphragm so that the diameter of the diaphragm 
may be made much less than in other regulators of the same class, and the 
casting of a shadow by the regulator is almost entirely obviated. 


2835.—Grorcr Kennepy GEkyYELIn, civil engineer, of 17, King Street, 
Cheapside, London, for “ Improvements in the construction of water- 
closets,” Patent dated Nov. 13, 1863. 

The back part of the closet-pan is made at right angles or to recede from 
the top to the bottom, which prevents the soil falling on it. A steep in- 

! clined plane forms the bottom of the valve or syphon water-closet, down 

which incline the soil slides, and can only rise again to the surface of the 

water on the outside of the pan, where it is hidden from sight. 


2849.—Grorce Barker, of 59, Broad Street, Pendleton, Lancaster, 
merchant, for ** mprovements in the construction of syphons for taking 
off liquid sewage, overflow of rivers, and other like purposes.” Patent 
dated Nov. 14, 1863. 
This invention consists in the employment of syphon-pipes constructed as 
hereinafter described for carrying off liquid sewage from towns and other 
places, the overflow from rivers, and for other purposes. The syphon- 
pipe or pipes is or are turned up at each end or ends, or are conducted 
straight into a tank, and are set at even levels, whereby the syphon may 
be set to be self-containing. To apply this invention to the carrying off 
the liquid portion of sewage, it is run into a tank, in which one end of 
the syphon is placed. When the liquid in the tank rises above the level 
of the bent end of the syphon or the liquid in the tank, it passes up the 
syphon, traverses its pipe, and escapes at the other end into any suitable 
receptacle. The syphon-pipe may be of any required length, and conse- 
quently liquid sewage is in this manner conveyed outside the town or 
village, and to any convenient distance therefrom. Manufactories and 
dwelling-houses can, by a similar arrangement, be cleared of liquid 
refuse and the overflow water from rivers, canals, drains, and other 
receptacles can be removed. 


2865.—SamvurEt Cameron, plumber, and Witttam JounsrTon, metal 
merchant, both of Glasgow, N.B., for “‘ Improvements in taps or valves, 
in pipe-joints, and in the valvular h of water-closets,”” 
Patent dated Nov. 16, 1863. 
This invention comprises various improvements in taps and valves, in 
pipe-joints, and in the valvular mechanism of water-closets, and has 
generally for its object simplicity in construction and working, with 
facility for making repairs, and economy. ‘The body of the tap, in which 
the valve-piece or plug works, is made in two halves, like the half bear- 
ings of a shaft, one half bearing being formed on the water inlet-piece, 
and the other in a cap or in the discharge-piece, which is fixed to the 
inlet-piece by flanges and screws, after the valve-picce is placed in posi- 
tion. The plug is by preference cylindrical, and is formed with collars or 
flanges, which keep it in place. The fluid enters the plug through a slot 
in it, and from another slot or bore in the inlet-piece, when the plug is 
turned so as to make this coincide; and the part of the inlet bearing 
round the inlet-slot is lined with packing material, such as leather, so as 
to make a water-tight bearing when the plug is turned with its slot away. 


2878.—Witt1am Cowan, of Edinburgh, N.B., gas-meter manufacturer, 

for ‘‘ Improvements in gas-meters.” Patent dated Noy. 17, 1863. 
This invention relates to the arrangement and construction of machinery, 
apparatus, or means for measuring the flow or passage of gas or aériform 
‘fluids. The improvementsespecially concern the inlet-valve and float action. 
The gas from the main is discharged by an inlet-pipe into a separate and 
|special inlet-chamber on one side of the upper part of the front chamber 
of the meter, such chamber being attached to and in the same 
plane as the measuring-drum, The inner diaphragm of this inlet-chamber 
contains on its inner side the inlet-valve face upon which the inlet-valve 
works. The aperture through the face of the valve opens into a 
descending-chamber formed by a diaphragm attached to the top of the 
chamber and descending into the water in the chamber. The regulating- 
float is placed in the main water-chamber outside the diaphragm last re- 
ferred to, and it is fitted with a vertical guide on its top, passing through 
a horizontal slot-guide to steady its action; or it may be guided in any 
other convenient manner, or it may work without any special guide. 
The valve in the inlet-chamber is attached to the upper end of a differen- 
tial curved spindle or lever working on a fixed centre in the intermediate 
chamber. The lower end of this lever is curved, or otherwise passed 
round, beneath the lower end of the immersed diaphragm hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, and it is to this curved end that the float is attached. According 
to this arrangement, the inlet pressure of the gas docs not act upon the 
j|float directly; and the float and valve action operates very delicately, 
| (Whilst the connexion between the float and valve is of the simplest kind. 
The inlet gas passes from the valve-chamber down the intermediate 
chamber, and thence through an open descending pipe to the main float- 
chamber ; thence it passes by a suitable pipe to the measuring-drum. 

These improvements may be applied judiciously to the wet gas-meter 
for which letters patent were granted to Mr. William Esson, of Chelten- 
ham, in the year 1858 (No, 1942), 


2886.—Wittiam Marriev Wiiuiams, of Oak Alyn, near Wrexham, in 
the co. of Denbigh, manufacturer, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
the distillation of coal and peat, and such other substances as are, or 
may be, used for the manufacture of solid and liquid volatile hydro- 
carbons, or for the manufacture of the said hydrocarbons and coke.” 
Patent dated Nov. 18, 1863. 
Instead of confining the heat exclusively to the top of the retort, the fur- 
nace by which the distillation is effected is built under the end of the re- 
tort, from which the trays containing the residual coke are removed. The 
furnace has side flues similar to those of a gas-retort furnace, and the re- 
tort is heated at the hottest or furnace end to about the same temperature 
as that employed in the manufacture of coal gas. ‘The side flues extend 
to about the length of one of the trays employed. The heat afterwards 
passes by a flue along the top only of the retort, if coal or shale or other 
substance containing but little or no water be used, but when peat con- 
taining much water is used the retort is made longer, and there is placed 
a barrier on the top of the flue, so that, before reaching the end of the re- 














tort, the heat shall descend by the side flues and then pass all round the 
remainder of the retort by a circuitous course, in order that as much as 
possible of the residual heat from the flue shall be taken up and economi- 
cally applied to the evaporation of the water from the peat. This barrier 
is so placed in relation to the size of the fire and length of the flue that 
the heated gases of the flue may commence their descent when they have 
cooled down to about the temperature at which the first or most volatile 
of the valuable hydrocarbons is given off. By this arrangement the coal 
or peat or other substance operated upon is exposed only to the action of 
the heat from above until nearly the whole of the volatile hydrocarbons 
which it will yield have been expelled from it, while the residual coke is, 
before being withdrawn from the retort, subjected to heat both below and 
at its sides, as well as on its top. There is thus produced a maximum 
amount of volatile liquid hydrocarbons, while the residual coke is wholly 
deprived of volatile matter, and its quality therefore improved. 

The retort is made of wrought or cast iron, or of a combination of 
wrought and cast iron, or of a combination of iron and brick. When the 
retort is made of iron it is protected from the direct action of fire by 
means of fire-clay tiles. It is preferred to incline the retort downwards 
from the end at which the charred trays are introduced to that from which 
they are withdrawn, as the motion of the trays is thereby facilitated, and 
instead of withdrawing the trays by a lateral opening, they are passed 
straight through the retort and withdrawn at the furnace end, at an 
opening opposite to that at which they were introduced. When the re- 
tort is fixed horizontally it is preferred to move the trays by drawing 
them with a chain or otherwise rather than by making the tray last intro- 
duced push forward the others, 

In order to more effectually remove the volatile products formed at the 
hottest portion of the retort from the decomposing influence of the heated 
surface of the retort, and to improve the quality of the coke by removing 
some of the sulphur it may contain, there is introduced a jet of steam at 
the hottest portion of the retort, which steam-jet carries with it the con- 
densable vapours to the cool end of the retort. Or, instead of steam, a 
fine jet of water may be introduced so as to form steam in the hottest part 
of the retort, whereby the same effect is produced as when steam is 
introduced. 
2899.—Antuony Garrrr Sourusy, of Bulford, in the co. of Wilts, en- 

gineer, for *‘ Improvements in stills for the distillation of petroleum or 

tars from coal or shale or the products thereof.”’ Vrovisional protec- 

tion only obtained. Dated Nov. 19, 1863. 

These improvements consist in arranging a series of stills or retorts at 
different levels, so that the tar poured into the uppermost one will descend 
to the lowest, and so that what remains may be drawn from it or them, 
either intermittingly on cooling the still, or continuously in a liquid state, 
through the refrigerator. . 

2912.—Grorcr Rait, of Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, managing 

director of the Gas-Meter Company, and Joun Wrysnorkow, of 23, 

Castle Terrace, Pownal Road, Dalston, London, foreman of the said 

company, for “ Improvements in the construction of dry gas-meters, 

and in the means or apparatus employed therein,’’ Vatent dated 

Noy. 20, 18638. 

The object of this invention is to facilitate the manufacture of dry gas- 
meters by simplifying the means employed in their construction, and at 
the same time to obtain uniformity and accuracy in their parts, and, as a 
result, better finished meters. ‘The various parts of which gas-meters 
are composed are mostly formed by hand to the required shape for solder- 


ing together, and, as a consequence, considerable difference exists|| 


between gas-meters of the same size, constructed even under the same 
superintendence, 


In carrying out these improvements the required forms of the separate | 


parts are obtained by mechanical means, by which identity in the appear- 
ance and accuracy in form of any number of those for the same size of 
meter is secured. For this purpose, the tin plates to form the various 
parts are first cut by gauged cutters to the desired size. Those intended 
for the front, top, and back plates are stamped or pressed in dies adapted 
to effect the desired size or bulge required in them, and in forming the 
top part, by the same operation of effecting the desired size or bulge, the 
turning up of the edges is also efivcted. The edges of the backs and 
fronts are thrown up at the same or like operation at right angles or 
thereabouts, to enable them to receive the parts to be united with them, 
and, at the same time, a projecting bead is produced across to give addi- 
tional strength under such plates, in lieu of an enclosed wire. The 
bottom plates are formed to the figures desired to be obtained. The side, 
bottom, and valve plates are brought uniformly to the desired form by dies; 
the lower one of which is formed by a bed-plate, with longitudinal and 
transverse grooves adapted to receive the heads or nuts of screws, by 
which their side and end bars are held, so as to be capable of adjustment 
to different sizes of plates. On these bars are applied, with capubility of 
adjustment, other bars acting as gauges to receive, and so as to adjust the 
position of each sheet of metal to be operated upon, whilst the upper die 
or forcer in its descent forces it down within the first bars. 

The metal for the inlet and the outlet side tubes having been cut to the 
desired width, is cut to somewhat of an egg-shape at one end by a pair of 
cutters formed to pass one through the other, and having gauges. When 
thus cut the metal is placed between, and acted upon by dies, which, at 
one operation, bring such metal not only into the ordinary somewhat 
half round section, but with the one end drawn, so that when jointed to 
the body of the meter, that end will be closed without the necessity for 
the application of an extra piece of metal for the purpose, as is the com- 
mon practice. The holes in the valve-plate for the axes communicating 
between the diaphragms and the valves are accurately obtained by 
punches acting together and in the desired relative positions, whilst the 
plates are held between ‘adjustable gauges, and the holes thus obtained 
are then used as guides by being passed over pins, which with other plates, 
which are adjustable, act as gauges, to hold the valve-plate in position 
whilst cutting-dies cut out the places for the valves, and the holes for the 
inlet of gas to the gas-chamber. The passages by which the gas is con- 
ducted from the under side of the valves to the outlet-pipe are each stamped 
into form from single plates, whilst the inside chamber-passage is cut 
and has its edges chamfered at the same operation, by the under surface 






































of the upper die near its cutting-edge being bevelled or inclined upwards 
towards the cutting-edge. Strength or stiffness is given to the arm from 
the axis worked by the diaphragms, by stamping them of a form some- 
what hollow, and with ribs and turned edges, and a hollow to each for 
its axis, Clearing-plates are applied to the various dies. The metal for 
the diaphragm, disc, rings, and the edges thereof, is turned and bent into a 
ring shape by an apparatus having gauges to regulate the width of metal 
to be cut ; also a pair of cutting-rollers are used to effect the cutting, and a 
pair of rollers, the surfaces of which are formed to act together to effect 
the desired turning of the edges; also another roller to produce the bend- 
ing into a ring form, the parts of the apparatus being adjustable to 
different widths and sizes, 


2924.—Wittiam Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, 
civil engineer, for “‘ Improvements in the construction of fan-blowers 
for ventilating and other purposes.’ A communication. Patent 
dated Nov. 20, 1863. 
This invention consists in gathering and expelling from an apartment of 
any kind the foul air or gases, and at the same time and by the same 
apparatus drawing in fresh air from without, and forcing it into the 
apartment to supply the place of the expelled. This is effected by means 
of an apparatus which consists of a fan case having closed eyes, and a 
divided fan for the double set of inlet and exit air ducts or passages, from 
which closed-up eyes, pipes or air-ducts lead to the point or place where 
the foul air is to be taken in and carried to, and where the fresh or pure 
air is to come from, respectively. 


2963.—GzorcE Parkin, of Tryddyn, in the co. of Flint, engineer, for 
‘Improvements in apparatus employed in the manufacture of paraffin, 
and other like oils, from shale, cannel, and other minerals.” Patent 
dated Nov. 25, 1863. 
This invention relates to that part of the apparatus in which the minerals 
to be subjected to heat to distil over or drive off the volatile or oily por- 
tions are placed, and consists in constructing the said apparatus or retort 
with one or more flues, pipes, or passages therein, to carry through the 
flame or heated gases from a furnace arranged in relation to the retort in 
| any usual or convenient way. The retort, however, which it is preferred 
to employ is of the horizontal class, larger than those now in use, and 
provided with four flues carried from the back forward near to the mouth, 
where by bends they are carried outwards through the sides into the 
furnace-flues and to a convenient position to receive the flame or heated 
gases as above mentioned. Supply-hoppers and openings for carrying off 
products, and doors for withdrawing the exhausted materials, are provided. 


2968.—Joun Hays Witson, of Liverpool, brassfounder and ship’s 
ironmonger, for ‘Improvements applicable to ships and other lift- 
pumps.” Patent dated Nov. 25, 1863. 

To construct a pump according to this invention, two parallel vertical 
chambers are used with a lower chamber, which it is preferred to cast in 
one piece, the head being attached to the suction-pipe by flanges and bolts 
in the usual way. One of these vertical cylinders constitutes the working 
barrel in which the spear-box works; the other cylinder is fitted with an 
air-tight covering resting on a seat, by preference formed near the bottom 
of the cylinder. The chamber immediately below the parallel cylinders, 
and into which the lower ends of both cylinders open, is fitted with a 
horizontal valve-seating carrying one large clack or other valve, or two 
clacks or other suitable valves, so arranged as to be below the centre of 
the cylinders. The working barrel is fitted with a horizontal grating 
placed at the bottom of the working barrel and above the lower 
valve. The discharge-nozzle of the pump may be so arranged as to open 
into both cylinders for the purpose of allowing a body of water to lie on 
the top of the air-tight covering, as well as to enlarge the area to receive 
the water on the up-stroke of the pump, so as to allow time for discharging 


2971.—Ricuarp Lamina, of Priory Road, Kilburn, West Hampstead, 
Middlesex, for “Improvements in preparing materials useful in the 
purifying of gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and am- 
eo = in making ammoniacal compounds.’”’ Patent dated Nov. 

" , 

The use of hydrated peroxide of iron for purifying gas from sulphuretted 
hydrogen is well known, and it is of superior effect generally when it is 
formed by precipitation and recently made. According to this invention, 
the hydrated peroxide is made from waste metallic iron—cast or wrought, 
old or new—by certain processes by which it is passed through the inter- 
mediate condition of a carbonate of iron in solution, or of black sulphide 
of iron, or of both these conditions. The process is applied to the metal 
in the form of turnings and cuttings of sheet or fragments of hoop iron, 
borings, and other scraps which cannot expose too much surface, but the 
pieces should never be so minute as to lie altogether in a mass not freely 
pervious to the fluids and gases. The mode of proceeding is as follows:— 
On the floor of a water-tight tank—which may be of brickwork, about a 
yard deep and any convenient number of yards in area—is placed one or 
more cast-iron pipes pierced with numerous small holes for the emission 
of gases, which is connected by an ascending branch and with the delivery- 
pipe of an air-pumping machine that communicates through its suction- 
pipe with some source of carbonic acid gas, mixed or not with sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen—as, for example, a flue conducting gaseous products of 
combustion from a furnace to a chimney-shaft. Into the tank is placed a 
loosely packed mass of scrap iron exposing great surface; and then, having 
filled it up with water, the air-pumping machine is set in action, causing 
it to force carbonic acid gas upwards through the mass of water and iron. 
The carbonic acid gas thereupon dissolves in water, and that solution dis- 
solves iron, If sulphuretted hydrogen be present, it causes the formation 
of some black sulphide of iron ; if atmospheric oxygen be among the pro- 
ducts of combustion, it acts upon the carbonate of iron and also upon the 
sulphide of iron, converting them both into hydrated peroxide. 

In order to effect these changes as rapidly as possible, more atmo- 
spheric oxygen is pumped into the tank than accompanies the products of 
combustion, by leaving more or less open an air-cock placed on the 
suction-pipe of the air-pumping machine, The exact regulation of that 
air-cock is not of the greatest importance, and must be determined proxi- 
mately by experience, as it varies with the construction and state of repair 
of the furnaces and flues. The heated gases should arrive at the tank 
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through a long pipe or other condenser to ensure their refrigeration, and 
the total quantity of gaseous matters agitating the solution of carbonic 
acid should be great enough to keep the oxide and the sulphide of iron in 
suspension. The decomposition of carbonate of iron by the oxygen of 
the air and by sulphuretted hydrogen, sets free in the water some carbonic 
acid, which helps to maintain its solvent power, the same carbonic acid 
being competent to dissolve many successive portions of iron. A time 
arrives when it is desirable to collect the solid compounds of iron which 
have been formed in the tank, which is done in the following manner :— 
While the fluid in the tank is being agitated by the passing gas, it is 
allowed to run off into a lower reservoir, and there left until the sediment 
is precipitated. The supernatent fluid being then drawn off, the sedi- 
ment is placed upon a bed of sand or other drainer, and eventually left 
open to the air to become dry and the iron thoroughly peroxidized, 
The tank may then be recharged with the same or fresh water, more iron 
added if necessary, and the process for the solution of the precipitation of 
the iron and the collection of the oxide repeated. 

When sulphuretted hydrogen has accompanied the carbonic acid into 
the water containing the iron, the resulting hydrated peroxide is always 
mixed with some proportion of solid sulphur, but when required it may 
be obtained free from that substance by purifying the carbonic acid on 
its way to the tank by passing it through hydrated peroxide of iron con- 
tained in a close vessel, as is practised with coal gas, or by collecting it 
from the combustion of carbonaceous material free from sulphur, or other 
sources which supply it pure, as when eliminated by the action of dilute 
sulphuric or muriatic acid or chalk, or of impure solutions of carbonate of 
ammonia, 

The use of solutions of ammonia not fully saturated with acids for re- 
moving from coal gas in washers or scrubbers the whole or great part of 
its sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, is to some extent publicly 
known. By the following process the ammoniacal liquors furnished by 
the condensers and washing-vessels or scrubbers of gas-works are brought 
into a state of less perfect saturation, thereby adapting them for the 
purifying of gas as well as for other certain purposes, 

Into a tank of any convenient material, form, and dimensions is intro- 
duced a freely pervious mass of iron borings or other small scrap iron, 
and the tank is then nearly filled up with the ammoniacal liquor to be 
operated upon. By means of a pumping-machine atmospheric air is 
forced through perforated distributing-pipes laid upon the floor of the 
tank. The surface of the metal, which is almost immediately made by 
the sulphuretted hydrogen of the liquor into black sulphide of iron, 
speedily changes into an oxide of iron by combining with the oxygen of 
some of the passing air. That oxide, by attracting more sulphuretted 
hydrogen, passes into the condition of black sulphide, which again is made 
by the atmospheric oxygen into oxide, and thus incessantly the iron con- 
tinues to alternate between the two conditions of sulphide and oxide until 
all the sulphuretted hydrogen in the liquor has disappeared. When that 
is the case the contents of the tank are left at rest for some metallic com- 
pounds, which will have become detached from the surface of the metal, 
to subside, when the desulphuretted liquor is drawn off and the tank sup- 
plied with fresh liquor with which to renew the operation, and this is re- 
peated as many times as the process will continue to go on satisfactorily. 
Finally all the solid contents are thrown out of the tank, and when they 
have become dried in the air the mixed oxide and sulphur are sifted or 
otherwise mechanically separated from the residue of the metallic iron. 


According to experience it is better to modify this process in the follow- 
ing manner :—Instead of using metallic iron to be converted into the 
oxide which is to undergo alternate decomposition and recomposition 
during the desulphuration of the ammoniacal liquor, the metallic reagent 
is introduced in the state of hydrated peroxide in the first instance, in the 
proportion of about 5 parts by weight to 100 parts of the ammoniacal 
liquor. The air is caused to give up a larger proportion of its oxygen by 
passing it through several charged vessels in succession, arranged on the 
principle of a Woolfe’s apparatus, each vessel being fitted with an agi- 
tator moved by steam power, and all on such different levels that the 
liquor may be discharged from each into the next in succession in a 
direction opposite to the course of the air. By keeping the agitators 
always in motion the metallic material is made to pass with the liquor 
from one vessel to another downward from the highest in the series, 
where it is introduced, every charge being let down one stage whenever 
a finished charge is drawn off from the series by the exit-pipe of the 
lowest vessel. After deposition in a separate vessel, the sediment of each 
charge withdrawn may be restored to the highest of the vessels to be 
used as oxide, with fresh liquor, until it has become inconveniently 
charged with sulphur, when it may be set aside as a useful material to be 
burned for the making of sulphuric acid in any of the furnaces known to 
be suitable for burning, for the same purpose, the ordinary oxide of iron 
material which has been used for the purification of coal gas. 

Although artificial hydrated peroxides of iron are to be preferred for the 
desulphuration of ammoniacal liquors, by this invention they may have 
substituted for them, with some measure of success, oxides of iron from 
any other source, if they be finely levigated, or the metallic base may be 
introduced in the form of black sulphide of iron, or even of neutral salt 
of iron which, under the circumstances, would immediately produce a 
black sulphide. 

The arrangement of means for artificially making hydrated peroxide of 
iron by the conjoint influence of metallic iron, solution of carbonic acid 
and atmospheric oxygen may be diversified with results more or less 
satisfactory, and various arrangements may be also adopted for desulphu- 
retting the ammoniacal liquors of gas-works, by the alternate sulphura- 
tion and oxidation of iron under the simultaneous influences of atmo- 
spheric oxygen and their own sulphuretted hydrogen, but in each of the 
two cases the means pointed out are considered the best respectively. 
During the process described for desulphuretting ammoniacal liquors their 
specific gravity becomes sensibly increased, corresponding to a formation 
in them of sulphuric acid and ammonia by a combination of the elements 
of atmospheric air with those of sulphuretted hydrogen, and this is ob- 
servable notwithstanding some ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen 
are carried away from the liquors by the residue of the air blown through 
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them, and which may be arrested by passing the gaseous matters into a 
a final bath of hydrated peroxide of iron in water. 

When the intention is more to produce oxide than desulphuretted 
liquor, the action of atmospheric oxygen may be sometimes wholly or 
nearly altogether dispensed with while forming the black sulphide of iron. 
This is best done by using cast iron reduced to very fine powder, adding 
it to any given quantity of the ammoniacal liquor with a constant me- 
chanical mixing in such proportion as will just suffice to take from the 
liquor all its sulphuretted hydrogen, After settling, the desulphuretted 
liquor is removed, and the black sulphide of iron exposed to the atmosphere 
to become peroxidized. 

The ammoniacal liquors of gas-works, after they have been divested of 
their suiphuretted hydrogen, either by means hereinbefore described or 
others, are solutions chiefly of carbonate of ammonia combined with 
matters of disagreeable odour from which the salt cannot be separated by 
boiling, as the carbonate as well as the odours are volatile, and rise to- 
gether in the vapour. ‘The carbonic acid and the ammonia of the carbo- 
nate of ammonia are fixed separately, and they are deodorized while in a 
fixed condition preparatory to their recombination. The deodorized gas 
liquor is mixed with as much muriate or sulphate of manganese in solu- 
tion as will effect their reciprocal decomposition into insoluble carbonate 
of manganese, and solution of muriate or sulphate of ammonia. The two 
compounds are separated, and each is subjected to a boiling-heat until it 
no longer exhibits any objectionable odour. ‘The salt of ammonia is next 
decomposed by means of lime, and the product is submitted to distillation 
to obtain the pure ammonia in a fluid or gaseous form, by processes that 
are well known. At the same time there is let in upon the carbonate of 
manganese contained in a close vessel enough dilute muriatic or sulphuric 
acid to set free its carbonic acid, which is conducted into a vessel con- 
taining the free ammonia, and with which it enters into chemical combi- 
nation, forming a pure carbonate of ammonia, in solution or in the solid 
state, as the case may be. The acid which served to set the carbonic acid 
free from the manganese constitutes with it a neutral salt in solution, 
with which the process may be commenced anew. 

Sometimes, instead of proceeding to purify the separated ammonia and 
the carbonic acid, preparatory to their recombination as above stated, the 
carbonate of manganese is set aside for other uses, and the solution of 
ammoniacal muriate or sulphate is evaporated and crystallized in any 
ordinary manner. When this is the case, and it is desired to have the 
crystals free from colour, the desulphuretted liquor is first submitted to 
distillation, and the distillate is used either condensed and diluted with 
water, or in the state of vapour is received into a dilute svlution of 
the salt of manganese, which should be maintained at a low tempera- 
ture. When the decomposition is complete, the solid and fluid products 
are separated, and the solution of the ammoniacal salt is evaporated and 
crystallized. This process may be modified by substituting other bases 
for manganese—as, for example, lime; and, when lime is made use of, 
and its carbonate in the form of chalk can be cheaply obtained, the native 
carbonate may always be substituted for the precipitated carbonate, and 
| the trouble of deodorizing the latter thereby avoided. 
| When muriate or sulphate of lime is cheaply available, it is used as a 
source of acid for making, with the desulphuretted ammoniacal liquors, 
|muriate or sulphate of ammonia. For this purpose there is stirred into 
the liquors or their fluid distillate as much of the salt of lime, either in 
|solution or in fine powder, as contains a quantity of acid chemically 
equivalent to the ammonia which is present in the condition of carbo- 
|nate of ammonia, taking care that there is always sufficient water in the 
|mixture to allow of the ready deposition of the precipitated carbonate of 
|lime. After a few hours agitation, the supernatent solution of ammo- 
;niacal muriate or sulphate being drawn off from the sediment, and the 
latter washed and placed in a filter, the filtrate is added to the stronger 
solution, and its saturation perfected, if need be, by a sufficient quan- 
tity of muriatic or sulphuric acid, and then the whole is evaporated 
in the usual manner to obtain crystals; or, having deodorized the solution 
by heat, its ammoniacal salt is decomposed by lime, and by distillation 
and other known means its pure ammonia is obtained either in the form 
of gas or in solution or sulphide by carbonic acid. 

_ The ammoniacal liquors of gas-works in their undesulphuretted condi- 
tion have in times past been treated with sulphate and muriate of lime 
for making the corresponding salts of ammonia. The present invention 
improves upon those practices by first removing the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, thereby greatly diminishing the tendency of the precipitate to remain 
suspended in the ammoniacal solution. 

The claims are— 

1. Preparing hydrated peroxide of iron by exposing metallic iron in 
small pieces to the action of carbonic acid artificially dissolved in 
water, whether accompanied by sulphuretted hydrogen or not, and preci- 
pitating by the agency of atmospheric oxygen. 

2. Preparing hydrated peroxide of iron by forcing atmospheric air into 
a solution of iron in water impregnated with carbonic acid, whether ac- 
companied by sulphuretted hydrogen or not. 

3. Preparing hydrated peroxide of iron by combining the sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the ammoniacal liquors of gas-works with metallic iron in 
small pieces, and exposing the resulting black sulphide of iron to the air 
to become oxidized. 

4. Desulphuretting the ammoniacal liquors of gas-works by the action 
of metallic iron in small pieces with or without the simultaneous influence 
of atmospheric air. 


5. Desulphuretting and enriching the ammoniacal liquors of gas- works 
by forcing into them, while contairling metallic iron in small pieces or 
|| black sulphide of iron, a current of atmospheric air. 

6. The process described for obtaining, in a state of inodorous combi- 
nation, the ammonia which consists in the desulphuretted ammoniacal 
liquors of gas-works and carbonic acid. 

7. The use of the desulphuretted ammoniacal liquors of gas-works for 
decomposing sulphate and muriate of lime into solutions of sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia, either for the manufacture of ammoniacal salts or to 


be deodorized by heat decomposed by lime and distilled as sources of free 
ammonia. , 














- screen is communicated principally by radiation to the retorts. 








2973.—James Srmmonps, of Holland Street, Clapham Road, London, 
plumber, for “ Improvements in stink-traps for water-closets, sinks, and | 
other purposes,”’ Patent dated Nov. 26, 1863. 
This invention consists in so forming stink-traps that access can be had 
to the trap for cleansing obstructions, or for other purposes, without gene- 
rally disturbing the closet. A D-trap, for instance, is made of cast iron, 
and at or near one extremity at the overflow is raised a neck-piece, some 
3 or 4 inches, which is furnished with a suitable cover. From this cover 
is carried up the air-pipe, and the trap is fixed in such a position that the 
neck rises through the floor and is level with the upper surface thereof, | 
the flat part of the D-trap being horizontal anda little below the flooring. 


2975.—Jean Napat, of 14, Brooke’s Market, Brooke Street, Holborn, 
London, for “Improvements in apparatus for raising and forcing 
Juids.”” Patent dated Noy. 26, 1863. 
Two chambers are employed of a cylindrical form, placed side by side, | 
and each closed at the top by a flexible chamber. From the centre of | 
one diaphragm to the centre of the other a lever passes, which is| 
securely fixed to each diaphragm, and pivots on an axis or bridge-piece 
between the two. A suction or supply pipe communicates with the two | 
chambers by suitable inlet-valves; there is also an outlet-pipe to which | 
the water or other liquid passes from the chambers by suitable outlet- 
valves. 


2981.—F reperick Pacer, or Birmingham, bank accountant, for “ Jm- 
provements in furnaces and apparatus for the manufacture of volatile | 
hydrocarbons, which improvements are also in part applicable to fur- 
naces and apparatus for the manufacture of illuminating gas.”’ 
Patent dated Nov. 27, 1863. 

The retorts or distillatory vessels in which the coal or other substance is 

heated, is of the figure of a tube, elliptical in cross section. ‘The retorts) 

are set crosswise in the furnace by which they are heated, and in an in-| 
clined position, so that the end at which they are charged is higher than | 
that at which they are discharged, or they may be set horizontally ; they 

are further so fixed that their shortest diameter is in a vertical plane. A 

perforated false bottom or grating is placed in each retort, on which | 

grating the coal to be distilled is placed, or the bottom of the retort is| 
made of a corrugated or undulatory figure, so that the coal placed on it) 
touches only at a few points, or the retort may be made smooth or plain. 

In order to moderate the action of the heat of the furnace on the retorts, 

there is introduced between the fire and the bottoms of the retorts a 

screen or lining of iron or fire-clay or brickwork, which screen has an 

undulatory or wave-like figure corresponding very nearly to the figure of 
the bottoms of the retorts, and nearly equidistant at all points therefrom. 

The fire of the furnace acts directly upon this screen, and the heat : the 

or a 

small furnace a series of low transverse bridges is made on the bed of 
the furnace, each of the said bridges being directly under the highest part 
of the screen, that is directly under one of the spaces between the retorts. 
By the use of the bridges the flame and heated air are so deflected, that 
their path is nearly parallel to the screen, and the said screen is thereby 
effectually and uniformly heated. The current of flame and beated air 
after having passed under the retorts returns over the tops of the same, 
and from thence to the chimney. The improvements described are appli- 
cable to the making of coal gas for illumination as well as for the manu- 
facture of volatile hydrocarbons. 

The invention further consists in constructing the condensers used for 
collecting and condensing the volatile hydrocarbons produced by the dis- 
tillation of coal and other hydrocarbons, such condensers being made of a 
wedge shape, the longest diameter of the cone or wedge being situated 
horizontally. By this construction the separation of the cordensed pro- 
ducts into distinct layers is facilitated. A pipe or pipes making a cir- 
cuitous path pass through the condensers, and cold water may be passed 
through the said pipe or pipes to promote the condensation, or air may be 
allowed to circulate through them for the same purpose. A pipe passes 
from the top of the wide end of the condenser to a small or supplementary 
condenser of the same general figures as the one above described, and 
situated at the highest level. Any vapour which may have escaped con- 
densation in the condenser is condensed in the supplementary condenser. 
The permanent gas passes from the supplementary condenser by pipes, to 
be burned or otherwise disposed of. 
2991.—Cuartes Corpon, of Nottingham, plumber, for ‘* Improvements 

in means, or apparatus for supplying water to water-closets and 

urinals.’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Nov. 28, 

1863, 

For the purpose of this invention the valves are connected to the ends of 
arms formed on the opposite sides of an axis, which is weighted on that 
side to which the valve is hung, and the weight is provided with a stop 
which, by resting on the edge of the cistern, regulates the depth of its 
descent. This stop is covered with india-rubber to prevent noise and re- 
action, The arms, axis, and weight are by preference formed in one 
piece, and the axis is at one end pivoted to pass into a hole in a pro- 
jection rising above the one side of the cistern, whilst the other end of 
the axis is provided with a neck to rest in a recess formed in a corre- 
sponding projection rising from the opposite side of the cistern. 


3003.—CuartEs Pontrrex, of St. Paul’s Road, Islington, and of Shoe 

Lane, Holborn, London, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the construction of 

sluice and other cocks or valves, and in the means of connecting them 

and the ends of flexible hose-pipes together.”’ Patent dat:d Nov. 30, 

1863, ' 
The first part of the invention relates to improvements in the construction 
of sluice cocks or valves, for which purpose the passage of such cocks or 
valves is made to be opened and closed by means of a circular valve-plate 
or disc moving on a centre opening or axis arranged in a suitable valve- 
box or chamber. 

The second part of the invention relates to improvements in the con- 
struction of cocks or valves which have a key or plug to open and close 
the passage through them, to prevent the retention of the liquid in the 
passage of the plug, and thus avoid liability to injury from freezing; and 
one method by which this is accomplished is as follows:—On the side of 
the plug which comes opposite the outlet when the cock is turned off is 
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formed a small opening or openings, so as to communicate transversely 
with the main passage through the plug, by which the contents of the pas- 
sage will be discharged through the outlet when the key or plug is turned 
to cut off the flow of the liquid to the cock. 

The third part of the invention relates to improved means of connecting 
cocks or valves with flexible hose-pipes, by cutting a spiral groove or 
thread upon these tubular connexions near the end thereof, 


3015,—Wiu1am Crank, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for lighting and heating.’’ A communication. 
Patent dated Dec. 1, 1863. 
This improved system of lighting, or syphon light, in which the flame is 
meee in a downward direction, is based on the principles of the 
ydraulic-syphon, the arms of which are turned upwards. If the longer 
arm of the syphon be heated, the interior air, becoming rarefied, rises and 
mpowaer a partial vacuum, which the denser air of the atmosphere fills 
y entering the shorter arm, and forms a descending current; and if, at 
this moment, a flame be lighted in the short arm it will follow the current 
of air and descend, while the products of combustion again rising in the 
long arm will continue to supply air without intermission. The short 
arm is enlarged in the form of aglobe or lamp, while the long arm 
is divided into several smaller parts, forming the standard of the lamp or 
support for the globe, and which unite and form a chimney furnished with 
a suitable burner, 


3017.—Gzorce Grover, of the Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, Pim- 
lico, London, for ‘‘ Improvements in dry gas-meters.”” Patent dated 
Dec. 1, 1863, 
In constructing and applying the connecting-rods of slide-valves of dry 
gas-meters, it is usual to employ pinching-screws in slots in order to ad- 
just the action correctly. According to the present arrangement, screw- 
nuts are employed temporarily for retaining the pin when getting the 
adjustment and until after the pins have been fixed by solder, when the 
nuts are removed. The valve-guides, in place of being bushed with cork 
as at present, are bushed with leather charred in oil, which is not liable 
to swell and to bind the guide-wires when exposed to damp. In order to 
prevent dry gas-meters being driven backwards when the meters are 
tilted, stops are applied which allow the axis of the counting apparatus to 
move part of the stops only in one direction whether the meter be tilted 
or 1n its correct position ; and in fastening the flexible diaphragms in the 
meters, the string is dispensed with. 


3023,—WiLt1aM Wuson, of Manchester, ironmonger, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in generating gas for illuminating and other purposes, when 
made by passing atmospheric air over or through volatile oils, and 
treating such gas, and the gas made from coal or cannel, after leaving 
hat ipa he . as to improve the heating and illuminating qualities 
eof, and in the apparatus for effecti ia 
Den 2 1908. “pp Sor effecting the same.’’ Patent dated 
This invention consists of a system of combining two, three, or any greater 
number of generators supplied by one common feed-supply cistern, and 
introducing a current or blast of hot or cold atmospheric air into the gas 
after it leaves the generator, for the purpose of ensuring a more perfect 
combustion, and thereby improving its illuminating and heating properties. 


3029.—HEnry Hotprepeg, engineer, of Irvington, New York, U.S.A., 
for Improvements in the process and manner of making gas for illu- 
minating, heating, and other purposes, a part of which may also be 
applied to the production of metallic oxides.’’ A communication. 
Patent dated Dec. 2, 1863. 

This invention has relation more particularly, and to the greatest extent, 
to the production or making of gas from water or the vapour of water, 
and embraces various modes of decomposing water for the purpose; also 
different methods of carbonizing the hydrogen when that gas is to be used 
for illuminating purposes. A prominent and important feature in this 
invention in its application to the production cf gas from water, consists 
in the use, in combination with one or more suitable retorts, of a super- 
heating and distributing chamber or coil, which may be so placed as to 
be subject to the action of the heat applied for heating such retort or re- 
torts, so that the vapour of water admitted into such chamber or coil 
shall be heated therein to about the temperature of the incandescent de- 
cumposing material in the retort immediately before it is brought in con- 
tact therewith, which superheating chamber or coil is perforated with 
fine holes, by means of which the vapour of water when superheated 
is brought in contact with the incandescent decomposing material in a 
finely divided state and in a condition as dry as possible. 


$033.—J osePH CurtER, of Gloucester Road, Upper Holloway, London, 
for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for lighting and ventilating.’ Pro- 
visional protection only obtained. Dated Dec. 2, 1863, 

This invention has for its object improvements in apparatus for lighting 
and ventilating. In constructing apparatus for lighting a room, the same 
is placed near the ceiling in like manner to what are known as sunlights ; 
and the products of combustion are carried off by a pipe above the ceiling, 
the entrance-end of the Pipe being formed into a funuel-mouth. This 
pipe is of iron, and may, if desired, be made dot tble, the products of com- 
bustion being led away through the centre pipe; and an air-space is thus 
formed around this pipe by which all danger ari sing from fire is avoided. 
Beneath the funnel-mouth of the pipe is a convex reflector,'which may be 
of metal or of silvered glass, The outer diametur of this reflector is made 
of less diameter than the entrance to the funnel and is concentric with it, 
so that an annular space is left between the interior of the funnel and the 
exterior of the reflector. Through this space, the heated gases from the 
burners rise up into the pipe that conveys them: away. This causes a 
draught through the pipe by which the vitiated aiwin the room is carried 
away, and the room thus ventilated. Below the convex reflector, and 
ranged round it, are the burners, and when gas is used it is preferred to 
employ a ring burner with a number of small se parate jets, or the holes 
of the burner may be so close together that the fiames shall all unite and 
form a perfect ring of flame. Other kinds of bu;-ner arranged round and 
beneath the reflector may, however, be employc:d. Below the reflector 
jand the burner is placed a globe or basin of glass, The sides of this basin 
rise up around the burner and so protect the flam es from currents of air. 











A space is left between the top of this basin and the funnel entrance to 
the exit pipe, so as to leave a space for the vitiated air in the room to enter 
and pass away through the exit-pipe. The pipe that supplies the burners 
with gas passes down through the centre of the pipe that conveys away 
the heated gases from the burners. This pipe passes down through the 
centre of the reflector and through the centre of the glass basin below, 
and beneath the same. The lower end of the pipe is provided with a nob 
or handle, by turning which the tap that admits gas to the burners may 
be opened or shut. 

hen the apparatus is to be used as an ont-door light, the top of the ex- 
terior glass basin above mentioned is brought up to the edge of a cover of 
metal, or of talc, or of other material, and to the centre of this cover is 
connected a pipe by which the products of combustion are carried away. 
A globular mirror is employed for the reflector, and the ring of lights 
may be either placed on the level with the centre of the globe, or it may 
be placed below the centre, according as it is desired to throw the light 
to a greater or less distance. The pipe that supplies the gas to the bur- 
ners is, as in the former case, caused to pass downwards through the re- 
flector and through the bottom of the glass basin, and is, below the basin, 
furnished with a nob or handle, by turning which the tap that admits gas 
to the burners may be opened or shut. 


3037.—Ricuarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London, for 

“‘ Improvements in the distillation or treatment of bituminous sub- 

stances.’ Acommunication. Patent dated Dec. 2, 1863. 

The apparatus for heating the gas may be such as are employed in heating 
air for the hot blast in the manufacture of iron. The bituminous sub- 
stances are contained in a retort or chamber, into which the gas is intro- 
duced through pipes, flues, or passages. The gases mix with the contents 
of the retort, or still, heat the same, and so cause the bituminous substances 
to be distilled. Any gas may be used which does not destroy the bitu- 
minous substances, such as hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, the pro- 
ducts of combustion, and others; but oxygen is avoided, as it destroys the 
bituminous substances. It is preferred to heat the gas in the usual 
manner followed in iron furnaces, and to force it through the apparatus 
from a gasholder, or by a pump such as is commonly used at iron-works, 
or by a fan or exhaustion. 

When coal or other solid bituminous substance is to be distilled, the 
heater should be raised to a red heat, and if the gas comes from the heater 
too hot it may be mixed with cooler gas so as to lower the temperature to 
the degree required. For distilling petroleum and such like substances, a 
lower temperature is used than for distilling coal or shale; and in all cases 
the temperature should be regulated so as to distil the substances without 
destroying the products of distillation. The vessel in which the substance 
is conducted may be of any convenient form, 


3042.—Davin Hvuterr, of High Holborn, London, gas engineer, for 

“‘ Improvements in gas-stoves for heating irons and other purposes, 

and in the construction of irons to be heated and used therewith.” 

Patent dated Dec. 3, 1863. 

This invention consists, first, in the construction of gas-stoves in such a 
manner that they may have the appearance of an open fire of wood, coal, 
coke, turf, or other combustible material; and for this purpose terra cotta, 
fire-clay, metal, or other suitable material is employed, moulded or 
shaped to represent wood, coal, turf, or other combustible material, either 
solid or hollow—by preference hollow, so that the gas may be introduced 
into the inside, and allowed to ignite on the surface by means of small 
holes or apertures. The pieces may be arranged to suit any ordinary 
character of stove; and, by the judicious arrangement of asbestos, or 
other indestructible material attached to such moulded or shaped pieces, 
a good representation of an open fireplace is produced. 

The invention relates, secondly, to the construction of irons to be 
heated with a flue or flues in them, to allow the heat to be more readily 
distributed ; and, thirdly, in the following method of economizing the 
consumption of gas in gas-stoves, so that but little gas may be consumed, 
except when the stove is required for use. To the supply-pipe is fitted a 
valve or cock, made self-acting in the following manner :—On this valve, 
or on a lever connected thereto, the irons or other articles to be heated are 
placed, which pressing on the valve or its lever, opens the said valves, and 
thus turns on the gas. On removing the irons or other articles, the 
weight or pressure on the valve or its lever is released, and it partially 
closes as before, only allowing sufficient gas to pass through to maintain a 
light until the irons or other articles are again inserted in the stove. 


3046.—Joun Rosstns, of 372, Oxford Street, operative chemist, for 

‘* Improved methods of obtaining oxygen gas.” Patent dated Dec. 4, 

1863, 

This invention relates to improvements in the treatment of certain sub- 
stances containing oxygen, whereby that gas is separated and evolved 
therefrom in a simple and economical manner. In the first place, a com- 
pound is formed by combining peroxide of barium with bichromate of 
potash, in the proportion of two parts by weight of the former to one part 
of the latter. The compound thus formed is placed in a glass flask or 
bottle, or other suitable receptacle, provided with an exit-tube, and sul- 
phuric acid diluted with seven parts parts of water to one part of acid is 
poured upon the compound in the proportion of eight parts of the diluted 
acid to one part of the compound. The strength and quantity of the 
diluted acid may be varied according as it is desired that the process shall 
be performed slowly or with rapidity. The result of this operation will 
be that oxygen gas will be evolved from the substances thus combined, 
and such gas may be collected over water or mercury in the ordinary 
way. In cases, however, in which it is desirable that the oxygen should 
be obtained with greater rapidity than is possible by the method described, 
its evolution may be accelerated by adding a small quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid to the diluted sulphuric acid. 

Another mode of obtaining oxygen gas is to place the mixture of 
peroxide of barium and bichromate of potash, or their analogues, 
as hereinbefore mentioned, in a dry state, in a retort or other suitable 
receptacle, and then to apply heat thereto by any of the known methods 
suitable for the purpose. | 
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3057.—Wi111Am Gorman and Joun Paton, of Glasgow, N.B., for “ Im- 
provements in obtaining and applying heat, and in apparatus therefor, 
being also in part applicable for lighting.” Patent dated Dec. 5, 1863. 

This invention relates to various arrangements for obtaining. and sup- 

plying heat, so as to secure increased efficiency and economy, part of the 

arrangement being also applicable for lighting in a cheap and simple 
manner. 

In practising this invention, it is preferred generally first to convert 
the coal or other like fuel into combustible gas, and subsequently to burn 
such combustible gas with the aid of a further supply of air in another 
part of the furnace or apparatus. 


In an improved arrangement to replace ordinary draught-furnaces, 
complete combustion of the fuel is prevented in the ordinary grate space, 
in which the fuel is placed as usual, the admission of air being always 
limited, by means of valves or contracted passages, to a comparatively 
small — passing up through the grate-bars, and sufficient to form 
with the fuel carbonic oxide; and this gas, mixed with other volatile 
matters driven off from the fuel, passes over the bridge or fire-stop at the 
inner end of the grate-bars into a combustion space, wherein there is in- 
jected into and mixed with it the further supply of air necessary for its 
complete ignition and combustion. This further supply of air is heated 
previously to its admixture with the combustible gases, and it is preferred 
to heat it by the otherwise waste heat of the fire gases after these have 
acted on the objects to be heated. 

The heat-restorer or apparatus for recovering this waste heat comprises» 
according to one modification, a series of horizontal tubes or ducts of any 
convenient form or section, through which tubes or ducts the fire gases 
pass, first traversing a set in the upper part of the chamber containing 
them, returning through a lower set, alternately passing in opposite direc- 
tions through lower and lower sets to the bottom of the chamber. The 
air enters the bottom of the chamber, and, traversing the outside of the 
tubes or ducts in an upward direction, passes off at the top by a passage 
leading to the combustion space. The currents of the entering air and 
the departing gases are opposed, which, as well understood, conduces to a 
maximum transference of heat from the latter to the former. The tubes 
or ducts at the hottest part of the heat-restorer are, by preference, made 
of a refractory material, such as fire-clay, but those at the cooler part 
may be of cast iron. The heat-restorer may have its details modified in 
various ways provided the system of opposite currents is retained. 


3096.—Micuart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, London, for “Improvements 
in apparatus for reguiating the passage of aériform and other fluids,” 
Patent dated Dec. 8, 1863. 


The object of this invention is to regulate the passage of aériform or other 
fluids for the purpose of accurately controlling pressure, ventilation, 
draught, temperature, or other variable effects or conditions, all dependent 
on or connected with the passage of fluids. The invention consists in 
employing for the purpose an apparatus worked by electric, electro-mag- 
netic, voltaic, or galvanic agency, which apparatus acts on a valve-slide, 
shutter, tap, or other moveable contrivance for opening and closing, or 
enlarging and reducing the way through which the fluid passes, and is 
itself acted on by the making and breaking of electric contact or flow, 
the interruption of electric currents being produced by the variation of 
pressure, temperature, or other action, condition, or effect to be regulated, 
or by a gauge, thermometer, governor, or other instrument acted on by 
such variation, so that when this variation takes place, the consequent 
production, cessation, or resumption of electric action will cause the regu- 
lating apparatus to work the valve, slide, shutter, tap, or other moveable 
contrivance, and to open, close, or move it to the required extent. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1447.—CuarLes Wit11AM Stemens, of 3, Great George Strect, West- 
minster, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
pr duct 9 b tible gases, part of which impr ts are ppl ble for 
indicating the pressure of gases and fluids generally.’’ June 10, 1864, 

1451.—Wiu1aM Apzort, of St. Paul’s Buildings, in the City of London, 
merchant, for ‘‘.4n improved construction of lantern.” A communica- 
tion. June 11, 1864. 

1456.—Wit11am Suarp, of the firm of Jonas Sharp and Sons, Bingley, 
in the co. of York, manufacturers, for ‘‘ Improved means or apparatus 
Sor purifying and increasing the illuminating power of gas.” June 13, 
1864. 








1473.-—Patrick Benicnvus O’Nei11, of St. Mary’s Villa, Fulham, in the 
co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in sluice and other 
cocks, valves, and taps.”” June 15, 1864. 

1495.—Joun Day, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, brassfounder, 
for “dn improvement or improvements in sliding gaseliers.” June 16, 
1864. 

1499.—Grorce Newton and JosrrH Brappock, of Oldham, in the co. 
of Lancaster, gas-meter manufacturers, for ‘* An improved compensating 
gas-meter.” June 16, 1864, 

1510.—Tuomas Townsenp Coveurn, of Crucifix Lane, Bermondsey, in 
the co. of Surrey, for “ Improvements in apparatus for compressing air 
or gases to be applied to various useful purposes.” June 17, 1864, 

1513.—Witt1am Henry Toorn, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in furnaces or apparatus 
Sor generating carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and 
cyanogen gases.” June 17, 1864. 

1545.—James Forses, of Old Ford, Bow, in the co. of Middlesex, manu- 
facturing chemist, for “‘ Improvements in the means of, and apparatus 
Lor, manufacturing sulphate of ammonia, and sulphuric acid”? June 21, 

1548.—Joun Henny Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘ Improvements in raising water, and in 
the machinery or apparatus employed therein.’ A communication. 
June 21, 1864. 








1561.—Joun Jonxs, of the New North Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
gas-meter maker, for ** Improvements in dry gas-meters, parts of which 
are applicable to apparatus for regulating the flow of air.” June 22, 
1864, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

1286.—Ricuarp ArcurBsaLpD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for “ Improvements in apparatus for increasing the illumi- 
nating power of gas, and for producing gas by the vaporization of hydro- 
carbons and essences of petroleum.” A communication. May 21, 1864, 

1320.—James Haswet. Burke, of the City of London, photographer, 
for “ Improvements in lamps, vessels, tubes, and cocks, especially useful 
Sor preventing the transmission of flame or explosive action when using 
petroleum, camphine, or other inflammable or explosive substances.” 
May 27, 1864. 

1324.—Freperick Wiii1aM Brocxsieprr, of Bridgeport, in the state 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., for *‘ Improvements in means for regulating the 
Jlow of gas to burners.’ May 27, 1864. 

1330.—Tuomas Wizson, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, me- 
chanical engineer, for ‘Improvements in gaseliers or gas-slides,’ 
May 30, 1864. 

1368.—Witu1am Cormack, of 15, Little Moorfields, in the City of Lon- 
don, chemist, for “Improvements in the distillation or destructive distil- 
lation of all solid matters or semi-solid matters capable of yielding fluids 
or gaseous hydrocarbons, or other products of any kind whatsoever, be 
they liquids, fluids, or solids, such as pit coal, Boghead, or other bitumi- 
nous coal or shale, peat, wood, asphalts, tallow, lards, fats, or other semi- 
solid matters, and in the treatment of the same.” June 2, 1864. 

1371.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for ‘Improvements in the construction of rotary 
pumps.” June 2, 1864. 

1387.—Bonpy Azutay, of Rotherhithe, in the co. of Surrey, printer, for 
“* Improvements in treating petroleum and its products, and in the appli- 
cation of apparatus for that purpose.” June 3, 1864. 

1396.—Henry Hut, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, 
plumber and brassfounder, for “ Jmprovements in the manufacture of 
taps or cocks.” June 4, 1864. 

1416.—Joun Beck, sanitary engineer, of Great Suffolk Street, South- 
wark, in the co. of Surrey, for “ Improvements in water-closets lava- 
tories, urinals, valves, and stench-traps.” June 7, 1864. 

1436.—Micuet Henny, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
‘* Improvements in gas-regulators, also in gauges and clocks.” A com- 
munication. June 9, 1864. 

1447.—Cuartrs Witt1aM Siemans, of 3, Great George Street, West- 
minster, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘* Improvements in apparatus for 
producing combustible gases, part of which improvements are applicable for 
indicating the pressure of gases and fiuids generally.” June 10, 1864. 

1456.—Wi.1aM Suarp, of the firm of Jonas Sharp and Sons, of Bingley, 
in the co. of York, manufacturers, for “ Improved means or apparatus 
for purifying and inereasing the illuminating power of gas.” June 13, 
186 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

280.—Joun Hawkins, of Walsall, in the co. of Stafford, manufacturer, 
and Cuartes Hawkr1ns, of Selly Oak, in the co. of Worcester, engineer, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas for illumination and 
other purposes, and in apparatus connected with the same.”’ Feb. 2, 
1864. 

335.—Tuomas Vincent Lez, late of 6, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, in 
the City of London, but now of Macclesfield, in the co. of Cheshire, 
C.E., for “‘ Improvements in the construction of kilns or retorts for coking, 
and for apparatus connected therewith for collecting the products of dis- 
tillation through the agency of hydrocaloric or superheated steam, these 
appliances being applicable to making wood charcoal, and collecting pyro- 
ligneous acid during the process.” Feb, 11, 1864. 

342.—Ancier Marcu Perkins, of Francis Street, Regent’s Square, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘Improvements in warming rooms and build- 
ings.”’ Feb. 9, 1864. 

359.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘/mprovements in apparatus for measuring, 
raising, and forcing liquids.’”” A communication. Feb. 11, 1864. 

432.—Freperic JoHN ARNOLD, of 3, Adam’s Court, Old Broad Street, 
in the City of London, for ‘Improvements in apparatus for producing 
and burning combustible gascs for heating and lighting purposes.” A 
communication. Feb. 19, 1864. 

573.—Wit11aMm Crarx, of 58, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for ‘* Improvements in water-pressure engines for raising and forcing | 
water and for other purposes.”” A communication. March 8, 1864. | 

621.—Hvex Sriester, of New Street, Dorset Square, in the co. of | 
Middlesex, engineer, and Joun Barnsrivee, of Ely Place, also in the | 
co. of Middlesex, ironmonger, for ‘‘ Improvements in register stoves, 
Jireplaces, and furnaces conducing to the consumption of smoke, and 
applicable to warming, venilating, cooking, and other purposes.” 
March 12, 1864. 

1293.—James Apans, of 6, Archer Strect, Great Windmill Street, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks, and apparatus for draw- 
ing off and regulating the flow of fluids.” May 24, 1864. 

1307.—Henry Reprerv, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, 
plumber, for “ Jnprovements in the manufacture of high-pressure cocks, 
taps, or valves.” May 26, 1864. 

1324.—Freperick Witt1am Brocksierer, of Bridgeport, in the State 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., for “* Improvements in means for regulating the 
Jlow of gas to burners.” May 27, 1864. 
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PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 


£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
453.—Joun Farranp Crarxeg, ‘Improvements in apparatus for regu- 
lating the supply of fluids.”’” June 7, 1861. 
1528.—Joun Summerscates, ‘“‘ Improvements in gas-singeing apparatus.” 
June 14, 1861, 
1570.—Joun Dixon, “ Improvements in water-closets and cocks used there- 
with,” June 18, 1861, 








Parltamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
: Monpay, JUNE 13, 1864, 
The Utverston GaAs Bill was returned from the Commons, agreed to. 
The WrexHAmM WATER Bill was returned from the Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. 


TuurspAy, JUNE 16. 


The Norru CuxesHirE Water Bill was returned from the Commons, 
with the amendments agreed to. 

The NEWCASTLE: UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas Bill.—The Qucen’s 
consent was signified, and the Bill reported, with amendments. 


Fripay, June 17. 


The WHITEHAVEN WATER Bill was returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with an amendment. 

The Nortincuam Gas Bill and the Stockton AND MippLEsBorovuGcH 
Water Bill were returned from the Commons, with the amendments 
agreed to. 


TuEsDAY, JUNE 21. 


The SHEFFIELD WATER-WorKs (BRADFIELD INUNDATION) Bill was 
brought from the Commons, read a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
The WuIrEHAVEN WATER Bill.—The Commons amendment was consi- 
dered and agreed to. 
|| ‘The WisseAcn WATER Bill.—The Queen's consent was signified, and the 
Bill reported from the Select Committee, with amendments. 
The NewcastLe-Upon-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas Bill was read a 
third time, with the amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons,, 


Tuurspay, JuNE 23. 


The following Bills received the Royal Assent.—The Ponrypripp 
Water; Beprorp Gas; CHEetseEA WATER; Stroup GAs; DEAL AND 
Wavmer GaAs; DroGuepA WatER; Hertrorp Gas; STirLiInc WATER; 
Utverston Gas; WREXHAM WATER; SoutnH SrarrorpsuirE WATER; 
| Nort CuHesuire Water; NorrinGHam Gas; SrockTon AND MIpDLEs- 
BOROUGH WATER; and the WHITEHAVEN WATER. 

The SALE or Gas (ScorLanp) Bill was brought from the Commons, and 
| read a first time. 
The Boron Gas Bill was reported, without amendment. 





Fripay, June 24, 
Petitions were deposited against the Dustin ImprovEMENt Bill, from 
the Alliance and Dublin Gas Consumers Company and others; and J. J. 
Addi and others. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpnay, JuNE 13, 1864, 

The Warren Aven Water Bill, as amended, was considered, and ordered 
to be read a third time. 

The Furness Gas anp WaArteR Bill was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The SHerrienp Water-Works (BRADFIELD INuNDATION) Bill.—A 
petition for additional provision was presented (Queen’s recommendation 
signified ). 

The MerrorouiraAN Suspways Bill was reported from the Select 
Committee. 


TvuEsDAY, JUNE 14. 
The Pua:n1x Gas Bill was reported, with an amendment. 
Petitions were deposited against the BirMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
Gas Bill, from the West Bromwich Improvement Commissioners; the Old- 
bury Local Board of Health; and the Smethwick Local Board of Health. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15. 
The Nortu Cuesuire Water Bill.—The Lords amendments were 
agreed to. ‘ 
The SuerrieLD Water-Works (BRADFIELD INuNDATION) Bill was 
reported. 


Tuvurspay, JuNE 16. 
The Norra Kest Anp Kenr WATER 
amendments. 
The NorrincHam Gas Bill and the Srocktron anp MippLEsBorouGH 
Water Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The Wuitrenaven WATER Bill was read a third time, and passed, with an 
amendment. 


Bill was reported, with 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


The SaLe or Gas (Scortanp) Bill was considered in committee and 
reported; as amended to be considered. 





BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 





Monpay, JuxeE 20. 


The Norra Kent anp Kent Warer Bill, and the Puaytx Gas Bill, as 
amended, were considered, and ordered to be read a third time. 

The SaerrieLD Warer-Works (BraprieLp InuNnDATION) Bill, as 
amended, was considered. 


TurEspAy, JuNE 21. 


The Sate or Gas (ScoTLanp) Bill, as amended, was considered, read a 
third time, and passed. 

The SHEFFIELD WaTER-WorkS (BRADFIELD INUNDATION) Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 


The Inperenpent Gas Company's Bill was reported, with an 
amendment. 


Fripay, JuNE 24. 


The BrrMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Mr. H. Fenwick (chairman), Mr. C. Turner, Mr. J. 
B. Smith, Mr. Darby Griffith, and Lord Edward Thynne, who will sit on 
Thursday, June 30, at twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Before Sir Brooke Brinces, Chairman ; Lord Grosvenor, Mr, Hume, 
Mr, WyKkenam Martin, and Mr. Gopparp.) 


WISBEACH WATER-WORKS BILL, 
TuurspAy, Aprit 28, 


Mr. O'Mattey, Q.C., and Mr. Granvitte Somerset appeared for the 
promoters; Mr. Raw.irtyson for Sir Thomas Hare; Mr. Cripps for the 
owners of St. Germain’s Bridge, and Mr. Locn for Mr. Villebois, petitioners 
against the bill. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, in opening the case, explained the objects of the bill, and 
pointed out the necessity there existed in Wisbeach for a supply of pure 
water. The capital of the company was £20,000, with a mortgage power of 
£4800. It was proposed to take their supply from certain springs situated 
at Marham, a village distant from Norfolk about twenty miles, belonging to 
a Mr. Macmead. And they also sought for permissive powers to take water 
from springs on the property of Sir Thomas Hare and Mr. Villebois, who 
opposed the bill in consequence. He (Mr. O'Malley) should be able to show 
that the abstraction of 270,000 gallons of water, which were required for 
the supply of Wisbeach, from these springs, would not affect their interests 
at ‘all, and therefore the fear those gentlemen had expressed, that their 
lands in summer time would be dried up for want of water, was utterly 
groundless. He trusted the committee, considering the exigencies of the 
case, would agree to the bill. 

William Hutchinson, Esq., examined by Mr. SomERSET. 

Iam the mayor of Wisbeach, where I have resided for about 13 years. 
Previously to that I lived at Bury, which at that time had no water supply- 
I left that town when they were being constructed. The supply to Wis- 
beach, which is derived from pumps, drain-pits, and ponds, is very bad. 
With regard to the ponds, the principal supply for the general inhabitants 
is from a place near the churchyard called “ Dead Man's Pond;” and the 
pits, which are private property, were formed from the clay being taken 
out for the purpose of making bricks. 

By the Commirree: In the district, we term them surface-water pits. 

Examination continued: The river Nene is not applicable for supplying 
the town. There is a canal which takes the salt water from it, and the 
water of that canal was salt for nearly three months in succession. That 
is attributable to the fact that the water of the river Nene is salt. At my 
house I am supplied with rain water for drinking purposes, which I receive 
into a cistern. Ihave a pump in my yard which is sometimes tolerably 
clear, and at others so very impure that it is not even fit for the washing 
purposes of the yard or premises; two years ago, it was impure continuously, 
but since then it has improved. That is my condition, and by my neigh- 
bours I am considered a fortunate man, much more so than the generality 
of the inhabitants of the town. Iam constantly supplying water to the 
people near me. I live in the market-place. During the last three months 
many of the residents there have been without water, and I believe some of 
them are at the present time. Within the last few weeks I have madea 
house-to-house visitation, and I found some of the most respectable houses, 
which were rated very considerably, entirely destitute of water, and the 
water they did obtain for cooking purposes was so had that, in the boiling, 
scum rose to the top of the pot or boiler in which they were boiling, and | 
they were frequently obliged to skim it off before anything like purity was 
obtained. Iam the owner of considerable house property in Wisbeach, and 
I know there is great difficulty in supplying those houses with water, be- 
cause the only source from which the smaller houses of the town can obtain 
a supply is from cisterns which receive their water from the rain falling 
into them, or on the tiles and then run into them. That water must be im- 
pure at all times, because to obtain it the bucket has to be dipped into the 
cistern, and consequently the sediment is stirred up which naturally accu- 
mulates in such a system of supply. Last Saturday, I went round to two 
or three districts of the town, and in one of them the number of cisterns I 
ascertained was only 3 to about 25 houses of the smallest class, and those 
were alongside of the canal, which is very impure at ail times and occa- 
sionally perfectly salt. 

By the Committee: That arises from the sea coming in. 

Examination continued: I resided at Peterborough, and, therefore, Iam 
sure that the tide runs up as high as that. Very great suffering—and 
not only inconvenience—is felt by the poorer inhabitants at Wisbeach. 
Though the matter has been constantly brought before the local board, I 
believe from want of means they have not been able to deal with it. We 
are under the Nene Valley Act of 1852, by which heavy rates are raised, 
and I believe that is the only cause why the local board have not been 
able to deal with the matter by local taxation. That body met when the 
project was brought forward, and a resolution approving it was proposed 
and carried unanimously. A public meeting was called, of which I was 
the chairman, to consider the bill, and it was quite unanimous in its favour. 
That was very numerously and influentially attended. I hold in my hand 
a petition of the guardians of the poor, which is likewise unanimous. I 
have also a petition of the ratepayers and inhabitants which is signed by 
about a thousand people. It is signed by the principal and most influential 
inhabitants of the town. In times of drought the local board have sent the 
water-carts round used for watering the streets to supply the inhabitants 
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in order that each person should be served alike; they had to pay a half- 
penny for two buckets of water, and no family was to be supplied with 
more than two at a time, and this was done as an act of charity. The in- 
spector of nuisance to the Board of Health informed me on Monday morn- 
ing that the town at the present moment is destitute of water. He asked 
that the water-carts should be sent round. Carriers usually charge 1d. 
for two pails. Walsoken being out of the district of the local board, com- 
plained bitterly that they were not supplied. There isa manufacturer of 
soda water in our town who is obliged to get his water by railway. Water 
is a very important consideration in the question of the sewerage. The 
mortality is very great. We ask for the bill not only as regards the water 
for other purposes, but as a matter of health. 

By the Commirree: Very few of the houses are drained well—they have 
simply what we call “dead wells,” that is, wells that soak away. My own 
premises, which have arrangements of considerable magnitude, and for 
which I pay a large rent, have nothing but wells to take away the water. 
The bottoms of the sewers are very much higher than the lower parts of all 
the houses in the town, and, therefore, the sewage cannot be obtained at 
all; that is the case throughout the whole market-place. All the sewage 
water from the premises has to be taken to a considerable distance, which 
causes great annoyance to persons walking in the thoroughfares; it is 
afterwards emptied into the public gratings—at least, that is frequently the 
case. To deepen the sewerage without a supply of water, would only add 
to the annoyance, in consequence of the houses being at a low level. 

Examination continued: I lived at Boston when there were no water- 
works there. The supply under those circumstances was quite as bad as 
|it is at Wisbeach. A fire occurred close to the Avon, which is influenced 

by the river Witham, being cut off by a sluice, and they depended upon the 

| tidal water in case of such an occurrence. The tide was up at the time, 
| and they had a supply as long as that continued; but it became nearly dry, 
jand the only poe» they could obtain during the interval of the tide 
|coming up again was by fetching water in carts, and then to resume the 
|engine-work. A great deal of property was burnt; and I think equal danger 
| would attend Wisbeach. I see no other means than the measure now pro- 
posed for supplying the town. If Parliament should not concede it, the 
town will be in a pitiable condition for many years. 

By the Commitree: The solid sewage was conveyed into the river 
Nene, and also into the canal. The houses on one side of the town which 
are near the canal drain into it. Some persons living on the banks draw 
their water from the river Nene. The tide comes up twice a day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Raw.inson: I see no other place practicable for 
obtaining a supply of water. I have never gone into the question of 
whether a supply could be got from the Ouse, which lies as near Wisbeach 
as the source from which it is proposed to obtain it. I think the expense 
which would be incurred in obtaining the water from the river Nene would 
not warrant us in going there. I say the Marham springs are the only 
practicable sources from which we can obtain a supply. We do not propose 
| to construct any reservoirs. In the case of fire, 1 apprehend a main running 
through the town would be sufficient, but I cannot answer thoroughly. 
The distance from Peterborough to Wisbeach as the crow flies is about 
14 miles; by the road it is about 21 miles. There are about 1800 houses in 
Wisbeach, 554 with a good supply, and 1070 with a deficient supply. As to 
| deficient supply, I mean that there may be a supply to the cisterns during 
wet seasons, but as soon as the dry weather comes the supply is exhausted. 
Some of these houses have wells, but very few. I believe many have at- 
tempted to obtain water from wells, but in many cases they have failed. 
The water sold by the local board at one farthing a pail was for general 
purposes; it was obtained from brick pits and other sources. I have a very 
slight impression that at the meeting on the 11th of February, over which 
I presided, it was suggested that we were going too far away, and that we 
had a natural supply at home. Ido not know the nature of the water of 
the Nene round Peterborough, but I should think, from the country through 
which it passes, that it is impregnated with a good deal of vegetable decom- 
posed matter. I do not remember whether anybody, coming from the dis- 
trict whence we propose to take the water, attended the meeting. It was 
convened by handbill, which gave many days notice of the meeting, and I 
believe advertisements appeared, therefore it was open to the whole place. 
I think I can truthfully say that the general body of the inhabitants are so 
heavily taxed that they cannot afford to go to another source for a a7 
supply. The Board of Health rates are about 9s. 10d. in the pound. We 
have a special rate in aid of raising money for the Nene navigation improve- 
ment under the Act of 1852. 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: I have no recollection of any dissentients 
being at the meeting. The river Ouse is a tidal water, and, of course, at 
times it is salt. 

Dr. Henry Rooke, examined by Mr. SomERSET. 

Iam surgeon to the Seamen’s Hospital off Greenwich. At Christmas, 
1856, I went to reside at Wisbeach, and stayed there four years. I practised 
there in my profession. There was but a scanty supply of bad water. In 
the summers of 1857 and 1858 there was a great scarcity of water. Diarrhoea 
was very prevalent, and so were affections of the stomach, which are likely 
to be caused by the use of bad water, or water containing organic poison. 
Speaking from recollection, those complaints were more prevalent then 
than in 1859 and 1860. Diseases of the stomach were decidedly more pre- 
valent at Wisbeach than at any other place where I have practised. The 
cisterns were constantly empty. They used river water sometimes, and 
diarrhoea very often resulted. The same consequences arose from drinking 
the water of the wells. My brother-in-law’s children always suffered from 
diarrhoea when they drank the well water. In 1857 and 1858 ague and 
intermittent fever were very common indeed, and so in 1859 and 1860, but 
not so much so in 1860 as in the other years. Intermittent fever arose more 
from the bad water than the want of water. 

By the Commitrer: Typhus fever was very prevalent amongst the poor. 
It would be produced by water which contained any organic impurities, 
such as sewage or anything of that kind. 

Examination continued: I thought the town of Wisbeach very unhealthy. 
The town would be much more healthy as regards intermittent fever if 
they had water which contained no organic poison. I should gay the 
water of the Nene was a very undesirable water for many reasons. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rawityson: My observations as to the drought 
of the summers of 1857 and 1858 would apply generally to the district 
around. A deficiency of water would not be so likely to create disease as 
plenty of bad water. Whatever drainage is stagnant and exposed to the 
air and sun would produce disease. 


_ Mr. Henry Hampton English, examined by Mr. SoMERSET. 

I resided at Wisbeach for several years. I now live at Peterborough. I 
agree with the last witness substantially as to the want of water at Wis- 
beach. I removed my family because of general ill health, which I attri- 
buted to the deficiency of water, though perhaps its impureness was the 
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chief cause. I do not drink the water from the river at Peterborough; we 
have better water at hand which we obtain from the rock. I consider it 
unwholesome generally speaking, because it becomes brackish, principally 
from vegetable matters. 

By the Commirrer: The whole of the surface sewage of Peterborough 
goes into the river. 

Examination continued: I have lived at Hull. The water-works were 
way supplied from the springs, but during the last 20 or 25 years 

rincipally from the tidal river open to the influence of the Humber. 
hey have been obliged to return to the springs. 

By the Commirree: Peterborough is not supplied from the Nene. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rawiinson: I have had the water analyzed 
which we get from the spring at Peterborough, and the report states that 
it is as similar as possible to the Burton water used for making beer. My 
family’s health has been better since they left Wisbeach. My busi is 
strictly in Wisbeach. I have lived in Peterborough four years, but for 
several years I have resided near the springs where they propose to take 
the water from. I am a timber-merchant. 

By the Commitrrse: The distance from those springs to Wisbeach is 14 
miles. There isa railway and water communication between the two places. 

Cross-examination continued: I reside a little beyond the town of Peter- 
borough. The supply is scarce in the summer months in the town, and I 
heard complaints of want of water during the last summer. They have 
no water-works there; they are much wanted. The water obtained from 
the wells is by no means impregnated with salt. 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerser: The water at Peterborough, if it were 
good, would be wanted for the town itself and not for Wisbeach. The water 
of the Marham springs is very fine. Mr. Villebois’s springs are in a similar 
stratum to that from which Hull is supplied. 

Mr. Robert Wherry, examined by Mr. SomERsSET. 

I have lived for many years at Wisbeach. I have been the mayor of the 
town. I unquestionably agree with the evidence of the former witnesses 
as to the want of water and so forth. I have frequently found myself in- 
convenienced on account of the impure state of the water which I am 
obliged to drink. I have satisfied my medical man that the bad state of 
the water is the cause of my illness. consider the present scheme a good 
one for the town; in fact it is the only one. I think the town will be sadly 
disheartened if this measure does not receive the sanction of Parliament. 

By the Committee: I am sure there is a pretty unanimous feeling in the 
town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Raw.inson: I believe this is the only practical 
source to obtain a supply. The Ouse is a long way from Wisbeach, and a 
tidal river. I know the river Nene. 

Mr. Geo. Dawbarn, examined by Mr. SomMERSET. 

Iam a member of the Town Council of Wisbeach, and have been so for 
the last 9 or 10 years. I am also chairman of the Wisbeach Gas Company. 
I have resided at Wisbeach nearly all my life. The population at the last 
census was 9276. During the last 10 years it has receded. I think during 
the last year there have been indications of an increase in population. 
Building is going on to a small extent, and other improvements in the town, 
which indicate an improving business spirit. I do not think there is any 
great probability of an increase immediately. Wisbeach is an agricultural 
market town situated on a tidal river, and a great deal of commerce goes on 
with regard to imports from the Baltic, and shipping gets up to the harbour, 
but there are no manufactories worth speaking of. We propose to include 
a part of Walsoken, the population of which is about 1800, I think this 
water-pipe may be taken to supply about 12,000 souls. The sanitary con- 
dition of the town first attracted my attention 12 or 14 years ago. The in- 
spector of the Board of Health came to Wisbeach in 1850, and I became 
satisfied of the extremely bad sanitary state of the town, and it bas been a 
subject of careful attention and thought with me ever since. I went round 
with Mr. Lee, a civil engincer, to visit the lodging-houses. My object was 
to ascertain the state of the poorer classes more than anything else. The 
gentleman named Mr. Dawburn, mentioned in a report to the General Board 
of Health on preliminary inquiries relating to the parish of Walsoken and 
the town of Wisbeach, is my father. The report states that the water 
supply was exceedingly defective in quantity and the quality, and was very 
costly, and that these were the great causes of the low sanitary condition 
of the place. Then it was stated that intermittent fever was endemic; that 
epidemic diseases have been prevalent in the town, and that few places in 
the kingdom were more severely visited during the last year with the 
cholera than Wisbeach, including New Walsoken. We intend to introduce 
that portion of Walsoken into the bill, and it is immediately contiguous to 
Walsoken. The report further stated that the rate of ——— in the 
borough was nearly 30 to 1000 of the population, and that, with the ex- 
ception of the pavement of the public streets and their scavenging, there 
were no local arrangements. The supply of water was very bad, taking 
into account the quantity, quality, and cost. Since this report was made 
the water supply and sanitary condition have certainly not improved. As 
far as my knowledge goes I quite ratify what Mr. Lee says. I know of no 
town in such a deplorable state for want of water as Wisbeach. The 
average rate of mortality, from 1851 to 1860 inclusive, of Wisbeach was 
25°73; Boston, 21°63; Lynn, 21°52. For the 13 years ending 1863 Wis- 
beach was 25°52; Boston, 22°01; Lynn,21°57. The mortality at Wisbeach 
is about 4 per cent. larger than those two towns that have water-works, and I 
am satisfied there is an unnecessary destruction of life going on for want of 
water. I know that water has been sold at 1d. for 2 pailfuls; and I ought to 
state that that water, which was obtained from brick pits, belongs to a private 
party, who has recently sold the right to that water to the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway Company. It is sickening to think of the approaching sum- 
mer. It is upon these grounds, and believing that it is impossible to supply 
the town of Wisbeach in any other way, that we ask Parliament to grant 
the bill. I was at the public meeting. The feeling was quite unanimous. 
Questions were asked as to the efficiency of the works and so on, but the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, and there was no demur on the part 
of any one present. The feeling was entirely in favour of the measure, and 
the inhabitants only wanted confidence in the undertaking and in the end 
they were satisfied. It was no hole-and-corner meeting—it was as open a 
meeting as ever was held in the town. There was nothing to conceal; and 
I should have been glad if the Marham gentlemen had attended, because I 
think we could have convinced them that we should do them no injury 
whatever, and that we were obtaining an absolute necessity for ourselves. 
Wisbeach is most unfortunately situated, not only as to its present deplo- 
rable state with regard to water, but as to the difficulties that surround it 
in obtaining a supply. I do not know of any other town in the kingdom so 
badly situated as Wisbeach. It is almost in the centre of a dead-level 
country extending inland as much as 33 miles, which is the distance 
between Peterborough and the sea. The country is bounded on one side 
by the hills of Norfolk and on the other side by the hills of Northampton- 
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shire, which extend northwards into Lincolnshire beyond the Witham 
The substratum of the district is a bed of Oxford clay, which has never yet 
been pierced; borings were made at Boston and Lynn during the last cen- 
tury for about 600 feet, but they had to abandon them because they could 
not get to water. At Lynn, they pierced 58 feet of Oxford Clay and the 
other was through loam and warp. I was a member of the Nene Valley 
Commission for several years, and consequently I gave particular attention 
to the character of the river. ‘The quality of the water of the river Nene is 
extremely variable; in wet seasons the water comes down the river in 
freshets, whilst in times of drought scarcely any water at all comes down. 
The quality in times of drought is not so bad as if we could get it as it is 
where there are freshets which bed themselves on the meadow-lands be- 
tween Peterborough and Northampton. In wet weather the banks between 
Peterborough and Northampton are overflowed; and I have seen the water 
coming through Wisbeach as black asacup of tea. In times of drought 
the salt water penetrates very high up the stream and renders it unfit for 
domestic use for miles up. Toa great extent, the water would be either 
black or brackish. During the last month, the Nene has been in its very 
best state. Since the frost in February it has been pretty good. [The 
witness produced a number of bottles containing samples of water taken 
from mn Marham springs, the river Nene, and several other descriptions of 
water. 

By the Commitrre: Dead Man’s Pond is not a large pond. It is the re- 
mains of an old moat that surrounded a castle. I have not taken any water 
from above Peterborough; but this would be a fair sample of the state of 
the water below. The water of the river now is as good as it is possible to 
get it; it would be no better above Peterborough than from where I have 
taken it. 

By Mr. Somerset: I took it about 10 miles from Wisbeach; it is full of 
sediment, and a great deal of alluvial soil comes down with it. It is im- 
possible to get better from the Nene. 

By the Commirrxe: | know that the water of the river Ouse at Salter’s 
Lode Sluice was salt for a long time last year, because water was wanted 
to be got into the middle-level district, but it was not let in on account of 
its saltness. The tide flows as unimpeded up the Ouse as the Nene flows. 
The salt water flows up above Salter’s Lode Sluice. Wisbeach is 13 miles 
from the open sea. The character of the country is so level, that there is 
hardly any fall in the river from Peterborough to the sea, and it admits of 
the tidal influence very high up the river. It was calculated when the 
Nene Valley scheme was projected, that they would give a four feet flow- 
tide at Peterborough, and it is quite possible that it will be done; in fact, 
advertisements are now out for tenders to excavate the river above the 
Dog-in-a-Doublet by the Nene Navigation Commissioners. 


By Mr. Somerset: The land was regained from the sea, and the whole 
district is artificial. The whole of the Bedford level and the other level have 
been under water some time or the other. ‘The district being artificial, and 
so near to the sea, our places for getting water are necessarily limited. 
The water which is obtained from wells is simply the soakage water from 
the surface. and is invariably extremely hard, and quite unfit for domestic 
purposes. It is used as a matter of necessity, but it is most undesirable. 
In many cases where the wells are near the river, they are affected by the 
tide, and it they cannot get a supply at low water they can get it at high 
water. I went with Mr. Easton, of the firm of Easton, Amos, and Co., to 
Marham, in the autumn of 1861, to see if a scheme of this sort could be 
brought forward. In the spring of 1860 I requested Mr. Easton to come 
over, and ascertain with we the most practical source of supply that could 
be obtained. I accompanied him seven or eight miles up the Nene, and 
made numerous inquiries as to the state of the river, and { was very much 
disappointed to find that he totally condemned it. He told me that, as an 
enginecr, he could not recommend it, and that he was quite certain that, if 
we were opposed in Parliament, we should not be allowed to put water- 
works upon sucha stream. The financial difliculties of the town caused 
the matter to remain in abeyance. He examined all the Norfolk side of 
the country, and eventually he became quite decided in his opinion that the 
springs in Marham were the right and proper source of supply, and he 
recommended that parlizmentary powers should be sought to obtain that 
supply. I did not see the springs again till the autumn of last year, and 
since then I have been there constantly, and have walked over most of the 
country. Iam thoroughly acquainted with Marham and the district, and 
its system of drainage and water supply. From the inquiries we made 
there is no doubt that the springs never failed, and my testimony is that 
the springs are ample and copious; moreover, the autumn of last year was 
a season of unusual drought, we have not had such a drought in the eastern 
counties since 1826. The water was even then running to waste. There 
is a very large quantity of water at Mr. Villebois’s springs that is utterly 
useless at present. Whatever may be said, it is certain that a large quan- 
tity could be spared, and not missed. Iat first proposed that the three 
springs should be taken, so as to be safe. I believe the springs have been 
gauged, and the engineer is perfectly satisfied that there will be an ample 
supply of water from Mr. Macmead’s springs at all times. Although I do 
not think it will be necessary to use them, I think permissive powers 
should be given us to take the other springs, so that we shall not have to 
apply again to Parliament under any contingency. 

By the Commirrre: I made particular inquiries as to what purposes 
these springs are put to, and I found that one inhabitant did go to Mr. 
Villebois's spring for water during the period of drought. Some of the wells 
in Marham have become dry, it having been such an unusually dry season. 
The inhabitants seem to say that such a thing was never before known in 
the memory of man. The population of Marham is 1000. The supply by 
| welts there is ample. Though one of the wells was dry, the springs were 
; not; they were discharging a Jarge amount of water, and a casual observer 
| would say there was no difference now. I went last week, and could sce 
'no real difference. Iam satisfied that if Parliament grants this bill the 
‘money will be obtained and the works made. I believe a large portion of 
_the capital is already subscribed for, and such promises have been made as 
| justify me in saying that, if Parliament sanctions this measure, I have no 
| doubt that the works will be constructed within a twelvemonth. From my 
| knowledge of the locality, I may state that one thing which recommended 
| this scheme so strongly to my mind was, that it was impossible to devise 
‘any other scheme which would interfere so little with existing rights, and 
| I believe it is admitted to be bencficia! to all. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. RAwLINson: Iam a merchant and shopkeeper. 
‘I think the population has increased within the last few months. Building 

is going on in Wisbeach to a slight extent. There are 150 houses in Wis- 
beach empty at the present time. The party who is building is not deterred 
by the fearful state in which I have described the town to be. We propose 
to supply those places within reach of our main. In the first place, we 
propose to supply Wiggenhall, St. Germans, the population of which is 
— 600, out of which we should only supply 200. We next propose to 








supply Wiggenhall, St. Mary the Virgin, but our main scarcely goes near 
any population at all. The population is so dispersed that we could not 
supply them, but under the Act we may be compelled to supply them if our 
main is within a certain distance of the house. The population is 307. I 
should think the distance it is away from our main would be about 1} mile. 
The main population of these villages lies from 1 mile to 2 miles away from 
our mains; but there is a population along the route by the main—I think 
1000 is a correct estimate of it. We propose to go to Tilney-cum-Islington, 
the population of which is 295. I should think 50 or 60 people live near the 
main. We shall supply Tilney, St. Lawrence, the population is 800; and 
Terrington, St. John, the population is 800; and I think we should supply 
200. The total population of Walpole, St. Peter, is 1252, and I dare say we 
should supply 200 or 300. The population of West Walton is 950, and we 
should supply 200 or 300 there too. The total population we propose to 
supply en route would be about 1200 or 1300—it is about one-fourth of the 
whole population of the parishes. The inhabitants may call upon us to 
supply them if they can show a 10 per cent. return for the outlay; but that 
is not very likely to be the case, because the distances are so great. We 
propose to take powers for manufacturing as well as domestic purposes, 
We do not take powers for irrigating land. There is no interest in the 
water except a brewery at the Bridge of Nar, and the ‘ta aed of that is a 
a wae of this scheme. He has promised me that he will take shares if 

‘arliament sanctions it. I do not hesitate to say that there is a great want 
of water throughout the Marshland district. I donot doubt that the farm- 
yards near the main would require the water for their stock in their farm- 
yards. If my opinion is worth anything, I think Mr. Macmead’s springs 
will be sufficient to supply Wisbeach and Walsoken, and all the other dis- 
tricts. I think they are at present delivering 800,000 gallons a day. Ido 
not think any one from Marshland attended the public meeting, nor any one 
from Marham. It would have been a benefit to Marham because it has a 
superabundance of water. They wanted better drainage, and they now op- 
pose us because we want a portion of their water. I should say that super- 
abundance was constant. I walked over the ground last autumn, which 
was sloppy and wet, and would have been better had it been drained. I 
never drank the water of the Nene above Peterborough, and would not like 
to do so, for whenever I was at Peterborough it was foul with sewage. I 
did not bring a sample from above Peterborough, because the expense of 
such a source of supply would render it impracticable. I believe the engi- 
neer will state that it is out of the question on financial grounds. There 
are the :niddle and north level interests, which are so extremely jealous that 
to go above would raise an opposition from something like 150,000 acres of 
land. There is navigation through Denver’s sluice, which is in the south 
level, and I have no doubt that salt does sometimes get through. 

Mr. Somerset complained that Mr. Rawlinson was examining upon alle- 
gations not contained in his petition. 

The CHarrMan stated that Mr. Rawlinson could not be allowed to con- 
tinue in his line of examination. 

Cross-examination continued: Mr. Easton and I went as far as Guyhirn, 
and we found that it was salt there at high and low water for three months 
continuously, which indicated that it would be very salt higher up still. I 
made inquiries higher up than Peterborough. I should say the distance 
from Peterborough to Wisbeach is about 20 miles, 

By the Committee: The river is navigable up there for lighters, but not 
for sea-going vessels. There is navigation up to Northampton. 

Cross-examination continued: I went with Mr. Bateman to Marham last 
autumn. He is one of the first engineers in the kingdom, and he gave the 
same opinion practically as Mr. Easton, but his scheme was larger, and fell 
through on financial grounds. Mr. Easton’s estimate, I think, was £22,000, 
and Mr. Bateman’s, £30,000. Sir Thomas Hare's spring is used for a sheep- 
wash, and the only person who had an objection was Edward Winnalls, 
and his objection would be met if we took the water down below the sheep- 
wash. Both the Ouse and the Nene are artificial rivers; the beds of the 
rivers are not what they were 500 years ago. Wisbeach is on the same 
side of the hills as the springs from which we propose to take the water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hott: The distance between Marham and Wis- 
beach is about 18 miles. All these springs rise on Villebois’s land. 

Mr. O’Mattey inquired whether Mr. Villebois intended to continuc his 
opposition after the pledge given on behalf of the promoters that the powers 
taken over his springs should be permissive. 

Mr. Horr said that he did not intend to continue the opposition. 

Witness: The springs on Mr. Villebois’s laud are by the road-side. 


Mr. 
Villebois’s springs run down one side of the road and Sir Thomas Hare’s 


Mr. Villebois’s residence is within 100 yards of the 


down the other side. 
He keeps 50 or 


spring. He requires a source of supply to his own house. 
60 horses, and is master of the West Norfolk hounds. 

Re-examined by Mr. SomersET: The Marham people have been con- 
tinually complaining that the Wormegay people, who have the control 
of the stream below, have the control of the drainage. They have continu- 
ally complained to the Wormegay Commissioners that they have not pro- 
vided a better outiet. Having such a large surplus of water they complained 
that they cannot get an outlet, and now they come to say that we are not 
to have any of it; and I must say I am surprised, after the universal testi- 
mony I had in Marham as to the abundance of water, to find that we are 
opposed. We object to take the water from the Nene at Peterborough on 
account of the opposition which would arise, and it is a most undesirable 
source of supply; but if there were no better we should be obliged to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the committee were of opinion that they had 
had sufficient evidence of this class. 

Mr. James Taylor, examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I am a carpenter and joiner, living at King’s Lynn, where I have been for 
the last four years. Previously to that, I lived 40 years at Marham. Iam 
aware of the state of things there. I know Mr. Macmead’s, Mr. Villebois’s, 
and Sir Thomas Hare's springs. During the whole 40 years I was at Mar- 
ham I never recollect them being dry or frozen up. I have five wells in 
Marham on my own property. They were dry last summer. They are 
generally good wells. The general part of Marham is well supplied with 
water by wells. I should consider that the water from these springs— 
especially Mr. Villebois and Sir Thomas Hare’s—runs to waste to a great 
extent. j 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rawxrysoy: I left Marham four years ago last 
May. Having property there I am obliged to attend. I was there in the 
autumn. One well was dry, which happened through neglect, and I had 
to deepen it. That was the first time it was ever dry. It occurred through 
not being cleaned out at the proper seasons of the year. I have never 
heard in that neighbourhood that water has been scarce in the summer 
months. My wells are well supplied, and they are as deep as any in the 
parish. I live near the church, which is in the highest part. I live nearest 
Sir Thomas Hare's springs. I should think those springs are higher than 
Mr. Macmead’s, I never knew the springs in Marhain dry. I never saw 
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the 14-feet main of Sir Thomas Hare lying along Sandy Drain dry. In 
many months I should think there are from 1 foot to 14 inches of water, 
and in some places more than that. In the winter there is more. I have 
seen a farmer putting stanches into the drains in the summer months. I 
do not know that the farm of Dr. Halls Shouldham, just out of Marham 
Marsh, is very often dry in the summer time. I had as much water during 
the last years I lived at Marham as I had years ago; I never knew of any 
difference. 
Mr. Henry Mason, examined by Mr. Somerset. 

Tam a bricklayer, living at Marham, and have lived there all my life. I 
am putting up a barn at Mr. Robert Wellan’s. At one end of the barn I 
found the ground wet, and as I laid the foundations, up came the springs. 
There was plenty of water. I have known the springs of Mr. Villebois, Sir 
baa Hare, and Mr. Macmead for 20 ‘years, and have never seen 
them dry. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rawttnson: I think there is not always more 
water in the ground about the end of March and April than any other sea- 
son of the year. Our springs are the lowest about Michaelmas. The 
ground is wettest in April and lowest in September. 


Mr. Charles Clare, examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I am a master builder and contractor, living at Watlington, which is 
about six miles from Marham. For the last 13 years, in the course of my 
business, I have been round all this part of the country. I know Wormegay 
and Marham well. I have heard complaints at Marham about there being 
too much water there. They wanted to get rid of it and the Wormegay 

ople to take it. I have known the springs belonging to Sir Thomas Hare, 

r. Villebois, and Mr. Macmead, for the last 13 years. I have taken parti- 
cular notice, and I never saw any difference in them; there was always a 
good supply of water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rawiinson: The complaints I have spoken of 
were made two or three years back. I heard the Marham people com- 
plained this summer of having too much water, and they wanted the 
Wormegay people to take some. 


Edward Easton, Esq., examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I am a member of the firm of Easton and Amos. I am a civil engineer, 
and have had considerable experience in the construction of water-works. 
I was first consulted on the question of the supply to Wisbeach in the 
spring of 1860. My instructions did not go quite so far as to inquire from 
whence the best supply could be obtained; they had the intention rather of 
seeing whether the Nene was a suitable source or not. I then considered 
that the Nene was a very undesirable source, provided any other could be 
obtained; but at that time I knew of no other, and I made a calculation of 
what it would cost to bring the water, such as it was, from the river Nene, 
after filtering and decomposing it, and doing as much as could be done 
with it; but at the same time I stated and felt that it was a very unde- 
sirable source of supply. Afterwards, when I investigated the matter 
farther, we had evidence of the length of time that the water in the river 
was brackish, and it was then perfectly certain that that source was out of 
the question. In consequence of that, I looked in every direction fora 
supply of water for Wisbeach, considering the purity of the water, the cer- 
tainty of supply, and the cost. I went to the river Nar, and then it struck 
||me, from what I knew of the supply at King’s Lynn, and other supplies 
|| from the chalk, that the sources which were likely to feed that river were 
probably the best ones for Wisbeach; and at last we hada look at these 
springs, and inspected them in October, 1861. Iam satisfied that this is 
the only place to get a proper and wholesome supply of water at anything 
like the cost which the inhabitants of Wisbeach can afford to pay. Of 
course, you could go 100 miles, but where you have to supply 12,000 or 
13,000 inhabitants only, you must look at the expense more than if you 
were going to erect works for such a place as Manchester. My plan is to 
Jay earthenware pipes on a little slope from the two springs to a point close 
|| to the Great Eastern Railway, where I shall put a pumping-station. From 


water-tower at Wisbeach itself, or at Walsoken, which is the outlying part 
of Wisbeach, on this side of the river Nene, and from that I shall distribute 
it over the town. We have to cross the St. German's Bridge. It is made 
of wood and built upon piles, and I propose to carry the iron pipes on the 
outside of the supporting trussels of the pipes that carry the bridge. That 
bridge is either a public or a private one; it it is public, we shall not be re- 
quired to pay anything except for any damage which we may do; and if it 
is a private bridge, it will come under the ordinary compensation Acts. 
That question, among others, will have to be decided by the arbitrator. In 
consequence of springs 2and 3 being arranged to be taken permissively, I have 
made my calculations simply to go to Mr. Macmead’s springs, and the length 
of the pipe from them to the pumping-station will be 12,680 yards. ‘The 
only gentlemen who oppose are Sir Thomas Hare and Mr. Villebois, and to 
them we have promised permissive powers. The length of pipe from the 
pumping-station to the water-tower is 19,100 yards. The capital we pro- 
pose to take in our bill is £20,000 with £4800 borrowing powers. The cost 
of the earthenware pipes from the springs to the pumping-station, together 
with the pumping-well at the station and the proper arrangements at the 
springs for allowing the water to flow into the pipes, I estimate will be 
£3004. 10s. The cost of engines, the 19,100 yards of main, the water-tower 
and tank and works connected with that part of the scheme, will cost 
£12,702. I estimate that the incidental expenses, and the compensation for 
passing through the land, and the purchase of Mr. Macmead’s springs, and 
the land which will be necessary for the reservoir to stand upon, will come 
to £2850, and the sum total is £18,756. 10s. That includes all works, coms 
pensation for land, water, and everything else that can be required, with 10 
| per cent. for contingencies. That leaves about £7000, but out of that will 
| have to be expended the cost of the pipes for the town itself. I have made 
|@ calculation of the expense of laying a pipe in every street in Wisbeach 
and New Walsoken, and altogether, including mains, branches, and service- 
cocks, the sum necessary to lay all these pipes will be £3129. 10s., of which 
about £2500 in round numbers will be laid out within the first 5 years of 
the establishment of the works. I estimate that the whole works will cost, 
including everything, for several years £21,041, leaving a margin of £3759 
for extra contingencies and for extending the pipes when required. From 
my experience in such matters I am perfectly satisfied that that is amply 
sufficient; [ am sure the works can be done for the money, and with regard 
to the land, I think I have put down a sufficient sum. I think the whole 
quantity of land is a little under anacre. A basin or reservoir at the 
| fountain is not required; the spring is ranning much more copiously than 
| We require for our purposes. I intend that the water-tower should hold 
| 40,000 gallons, Altogether it goes through nearly 9 or 10 miles of private 
| land, including where we cut across instead of going round, and about 3 
miles of that may go across Sir T. Hare and Mr. Villebois’s property. We never 
make an estimate without we are prepared to take the work at the price, 
and I am prepared to sign a contract at this moment at the sum I have 








that I shall lay iron pipes along the road into tank on the top of the | 

















given. We propose to supply Wisbeach and Walsoken and the population 
lying along the main. I calculated that we should supply 13,500 persons at 
20 gallons a head per day—that is 270,000 gallons. 


Fripay, Aprit 29. 
Mr. Edward Easton recalled, and examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I have calculated that we shall supply a rather larger population than 
1200 or 1300 people from our pipes going to the town of Walsoken. We do 
not intend to supply any houses lying beyond 100 or 150 yards of our 
mains, which will run aiong the old road from Lynn to Wisbeach. There 
are small villages on the road, and we propose to supply the houses and 
cottages in those villages which lie within that distance of the mains. We 
should be prepared to supply people further off, if they consent to pay 10 
per cent. upon the outlay; that is according to the General Act, and it 
would pay us to do so. Ido not think that many persons would avail 
themselves of the opportunity; the distances are so great. Our works 
wouid be sufficient to provide for the whole population of the districts by 
working the engines a little longer. 1 first received instructions in this 
matter in 1860, and I visited the Marham springs in September, 1861. I 
have seen them frequently since then. In the autumn of 1863, I saw them 
twice. On both occasions, it happened to be the driest time of the year for 
such springs, as we know that October and November is, in the chalk dis- 
trict, the driest time; and I was so satisfied that there was three or four 
times as much water as we should need that I had no gauges taken then. I 
made inquiries of many people, especially of Mr. Macmead and his tenant 
Mr. Springhall, who both assured me, at the latter time especially, that the 
spring was drier than they ever remembered seeing it. The springs rise 
from the water which percolates into the chalk from the rainfall, and is 
collected over a very large area. In chalk districts, 1 may say, the whole 
of the water that falls, either in summer or winter, goes down into the 
chalk. There is no drainage necessary in chalk districts,and the conse- 
quence is that a large quantity goes to feed the springs. I have had a 
great deal of experience in chalk Sistricts. The water sinks down through 
the chalk, and finds its way either to the sea, or to the nearest outlet. It 
would go straight into the sea unless prevented by some obstruction, such 
as that shown on the map, in the shape of the the Gault clay. In places 
like Brighton, Ramsgate, Deal, and Dover, and where the chalk rans abso- 
lutely into the sea, the water goes straight there without any interruption, 
except the salt water, which pens it back, and there it flows with a greater 
rate of inclination. But in this case that rate of inclination is stopped, and 
the Gault clay, instead of allowing the water to go into the sea, drives it so 
as to overflow the sort of lip, and it runs out of the springs which feed the 
river Nar. It is difficult to say how much of the area of the chalk would 
contribute to the springs; but taking merely the width of the chalk as far 
back as the ridge of hills behind, there is, at least, seven square miles 
directly feeding these springs. 

The Cuarrman: I observe in one place the line of the Gault clay extends 
oyer one of the streams; how is it it does not stop that stream? 

Witness: In that case the line of the Gault clay is below the stream; the 
stream flows over the Gault clay.. It would require seven square miles to 
feed the springs. 

By Mr. Somerset: Seven inches of rainfall would account for the quan- 
tity of water that is now flowing from these various springs as nearly as*I 
can estimate it. The average rainfall in this part of Norfolk is between 20 
and 22 inches per annum. ‘That would be, perhaps, rather a low estimate— 
say 25 or 26 inches; but for the last three or four years there has not been 
more than from 18 to 20; the minimum is 18. The springs rise at a level 
of from 2 to 3 feet above the highest spring tides. The chalk hills vary in 
height above the sea from 100 to 250 feet. The whole of that chalk may be 
considered as a sponge, which receives the water when it falls upon it and 
gives it out at this overflow in regular quantities. Such an area is more 
liable to variation than any other except such as the red sandstone for in- 
stance. Iam satisfied that there would be sufficient water from either of 
the three springs. Since the bill has become opposed I have taken gaugings 
to ascertain the flow of water. Mr. Dawburn informed me that he took a 
measurement last year in the very dry time. He measured the flow of 
water through a brick archway or culvert, and he took the width of it and 
the depth of water running, and the time that a float took to ran through 
it. That would give a very near approximation within a small per centage 
of the quantity of water flowing. In taking my measurements I used the 
gauges which the other side put up, as I thought they were satisfactory. I 
took the first measurement of Mr. Macmead’s spring on the 9th of April, in 
company with Mr. Homersham. It was then delivering about 767,760 
gallons per diem. I should say that in the driest season in Norfolk there 
would be always at least 600,000 gallons daily ranning down, so that, taking 
300,000 gallons a day, which is the largest quantity we should want, there 
would still be 300,000 gallons left. Mr. Villebois and Sir Thomas Hare's 
springs are about a mile from Mr. Macmead’s, and they run into the same 
stream. ‘There is another large stream, also, coming in from the other 
springs which lie a little further beyond that, which we have nothing to do 
with, and which also runs into the Wormeny River, and so down into the 
Nar, and I found 700,000 gallons per day coming in from those springs, so 
that at least there would be 1,200,000 gallons running to waste. The total 
—_* of water in Mr. Villebois’s and Mr. Macmead’s springs, and the 
others I am now speaking of, would amount altogether to over 2,000,000 
gallons per day, of which we propose to take 300,000 when we have to 
supply a population of 1500 more than at present. Mr. Villebois’s spring 
mn > | deliver 509,000 gallons in 24 hours, or, in the driest seasons, at 
least 350,000; in Sir Thomas Hare’s, 123,000 were running, which in the 
driest season would be about 70,000 or 80,000 gallons. If we take the whole 
of Mr. Mucmead’s it would not in the slightest degree affect the other two. 

By the Committee: I know the case of Kilsby, in Northamptonshire, 
and that when a well was sunk there it affected the wells ten miles off. 
That was in a different strata altogether; it was almost a quicksand, and 
in such a case it would affect them. When we were digging the wells 
for the Brighton Water-Works, we had gaugings of the wells taken; and I 
think I conclusively showed in the committee-room that the flow of the 
water in the chalk was straight out to the sea, and at a rate of inclination 
varying from 30 to 50 feet per mile. There are underground channels in 
the chalk which do not altogether follow the valleys. It is rather more in 
the valleys that the water is found, but that probably arises from the way 
in which the chalk has been upheaved giving larger vents in the valleys 
than it does under the hills; but anywhere you may find water by driving 
a tunnel parallel to the sea, and cutting off the fissures as they run towards 
the sea. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: I have given my attention to the possi- 
bility of obtaining a supply of water from the river Nene, and calculate that 
if we take the water at a point 9 miles above Wisbeach, the cost of the 
works, &c., will be between £26,000 and £28,000. The distance of the 
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springs at Marham from Wisbeach is 18 miles. The reason why the cost of 
water from Marham is less than that from the Nene is this:—In the case of 
the Nene they would have to make an enormous reservoir in order to store 
up the fresh water that could be obtained at certain periods of the tides for 
about eight or ten weeks; and that reservoir would cost a very large sum 
of money. We should also have to construct one, if not two, storeage re- 
servoirs. It would be useless to go higher up the Nene, to do without a 
reservoir, unless we went above Peterborough, because the expense would 
be too great; and the quality of the water is very bad at the best of times 
compared with the Marham springs. The estimate for carrying out the 
supply from Mr. Macmead’s springs is £19,504, That sum does not include 
the service-pipes, The cost with service-pipes is £21,041. I should be 
surprised to hear that the springs had fallen off to a greater extent than one- 
half, If we required to take our supply into the other districts before 
reaching Wisbeach, there would be an a diition to the cost I have given. 
Many of these Lpaeee are too far off to render it likely they will ever require 
us todoso. The chief reason why they are included in the bill is that 


through every one of those parishes. The inclination of our pipes from the 
point at which they leave the springs to the point where they reach the 
pumping-engine is 18 feet. The length is 12,860 yards, or about 9 miles— 
so that the fall is about 2 feet per mile. In large rivers, I believe the incli- 
nation is sometimes even less than 6 inches. It would not generally be 
considered sufficient, but there are cases in which rivers have not more fall 
than that. I do not think that any shafts which might hereafter be sunk 
at Mr. Macmead's spring would affect Mr. Villebois. We do not propose to 
establish any compensation works upon this system. I think there isa 
great deficiency of water in the Nene. I am informed at the present 
moment there is not sufficient to supply their own wants and the wants of 
the middle and north levels, I believe last summer they could not get 
enough water into the middle level. The chief system of water supply 
throughout England is to store up the flood waters, and keep them in re- 
serve for dry weather; that is in the midland counties, but not in the south. 
To a great extent the reservoirs are constructed to give compensation to 
the mills. I have estimated the daily consumption of water in Wisbeach at 
270,000 gallons. Our tank in the vicinity will hold 40,000 gallons, or a 
sixth of the daily consumption. I have a duplicate engine, and if anything 
happened to the main it would take but a short time to repair, without any 
serious inconvenience. There would be no danger of flooding the countr 
by the bursting of the pipes, because there is no reservoir. I do not think 
we shall ever have occasion to sink a shaft at Mr. Macmead’s spring. The 
‘sae of the main from there is 12 inches, and from the pumping-engine 9 
inches. 

By Mr. Cripps: We propose to carry our pipes over St. German’s Bridge. 
I understand that the bridge reeves collect from the parishes which are 
close adjoining a rate for keeping the bridge in repair, and that the inhabi- 
tants on either side pass over toll free. The bridge is a wooden one, about 
20 feet wide and about 280 feet across, having seven openings, the centre 
ones being 45 feet wide. I dare say that the scour in the river may have 
made the foundations less deep in the bed than formerly. ‘There is a con- 
siderable scour at times at that point, and the tide rises several feet. The 
weight of our iron pipes, including the water in them, will be, perhaps, 
80 lbs. per foot, or 50 lbs. without the water. If that bridge were not in 
existence, we should have to make one for ourselves if we could. It would 
be an expensive matter, but I have not made an estimate of what it would 
cost. hatever it might be, we are saved that expense by having this 
bridge to cross. I think it is a reasonable proposition that we should con- 
tribute something annually to the repairs and keeping up of the bridge if it 
belongs to private people. Putting ourselves in the same position of those 
who are not entitled to pass over free, we ought perhaps to pay toll. 


Mr. Cripps said he did not intend to oppose the preamble of the bill. His 
opposition was confined to the clauses, but he had taken this opportunity 
of cross-examining the witness to save the necessity of having him recalled, 


By Mr. Rawirnson: In my estimate of £19,500 is included the cost of the 
five reservoirs or, more properly speaking, tanks. ‘The cost of the earthen- 
ware pipes from the springs to the pumping-station, together with the 
pumping-well at the station, and the proper arrangements at the springs 
for allowing the water to flow into the pipes, will come to £3004. The 
other tanks or reservoirs are included in the £19,500. The estimate for 
the pipes in the town of Wisbeach is £3129. The cost of the engines, and 
the 19,100 yards of pumping-main, and a water-tower 60 feet high, with a 
tank on the top to hold 40,000 gallons, and the delivery-main as far as 
Walsoken village, is £12,700. The £2850 which I gave yesterday includes 
the purchase of Mr, Macmead’s spring and a piece of land which we shall 
want there; the purchase of the piece of land near the railway where the 
pumping-station will be; the purchase of the piece of land where the water- 
tower will be; and the cost of purchasing the right of passing the mains 
through the property where they are to lie. 

Mr. SomEnrsET objected to the witness being asked the specific items of 
his estimate. 

The CuairMan said the witness might be asked generally the amount of 
compensation to be given for the land taken by the bill. 

Cross-examination continued: Ihave put down £2850 in my estimate 
for the purchase of land and for compensation to Mr. Macmead for taking 
away his water; I have not separated the items. In that sum I have in- 





| cluded £1200 for incidental expenses and the cost of the bill. My estimate 
j|for Mr. Macimead’s spring, and the easements for the pipes is £1650. I 
| have seen Mr. Macmead on the subject. 
| Mr. Raw inson: Has he not somewhat thrown your calculations of ex- 
pense out of the question ? 
Mr, O'MALLEY objected to the inquiry. 
The Cuairman ruled that the question could not be put. 

| Cross-examination continued: The General Act does not give power to 
sink shafts where the dealings with the owners is only permissive. What I 
| propose to do at Mr. Macmead's spring is to put a dam across the ditch or 
| water-course, and to put our 12-inch pipe through the dam into the 
| reservoirs, which would then be formed by means of the dam, and to let the 
| water run day and night through that pipe: the overflow will pass over the 
| dam, and go down the water-course as it does at present. I am quite satis- 
| fied there will always be an overflow in the summer months. My objection 
| to making the first reservoir at the point where the Wormegay River turns 
| off is that the water has there flowed through a certain quantity of land, 

and has received, especially at some seasons of the year, large additions of 
| water falling on places called the turf fens, and become contaminated by the 
| pollutions from it. You can take out all such matters that are held in sus- 
| pension by means of filteration, but it is difficult to remove those which, as 
\in this case, would be held in chemical solution. 


will come under the compensation clause. I do not think the weight of our 
mains is a thing worth speaking of, as affecting the stability of the bridge. 
The quantity of land proposed to be taken by us is less than an acre. [ 
have no doubt as to the sufficiency of my estimates. I agree with the other 
witnesses that the Nene water is not such as can be recommended for the 
supply of Wisbeach; there would also be enormous claims for compensation. 
By the present scheme there will be no compensation required. It was pro- 
posed to us at one time, after we had given the notices, that we should 
make this a joint scheme of drainage and water, and the cross-examination 
seems to tend to that. I have always understood that there was too much 
water in that district. 
Charles Edward Amos, Esq., examined by Mr. O'MALLEY. 

Iam a partner in the house of Easton, Amos, and Co., engineers. Iam 
also separately engaged in many engineering works, and am engineer to 
the Royal Agricultural Society and several other public bodies. I have 
made an inspection of a great portion of the chalk formation of the county 
of Norfolk so far as the spring-bearing paw are concerned; and long 
before this measure was contemplated, I was acquainted with its capacity 
for furnishing a water supply and for drainage purposes. I have not seen 
Mr. Macmead’s springs, but I have checked the figures givenby Mr. Easton; 
and supposing the facts to be correct, the figures are correct. The springs 
are at a very short distance above the level of the sea at high water. The 
chalk hills rise to a considerable height. So far as the nature of my pro- 
fession requires, I have had considerable experience in geology, and I should 
say that the springs that flow on the outcrop of the chalk may generally be 
taken to be very regular. The lower the level with respect to the sea, the 
greater it may be supposed will be the quantity of water flowing therefrom 
and the more uniform the supply. I should have no hesitation in advising 
the people of Wisbeach to rely upon this spring for their water supply. I 
have been a great deal engaged in works of drainage in the low lands in 
that part of Norfolk, and I know well the rivers Nar and Wormegay as well 
as the principal drains which run to the sea in that direction—the Middle- 
ton drain and the Penny drain. These are nearly at the same level, but 
some of them are to the north of the Nar. The district is not nearly so 
well supplied with water in the summer as in the winter. I was occupied 
in getting rid of the water, but the difficulty was to get all interests to join 
in the good work. I have heard Mr. Easton's estimate for these works, and 
should be willing to contract to execute them for the amount stated. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Raw tyson: I am not at all aware what com- 
pensation would be required; that is a point I have not been into. I should 
not think of recommending a company to supply a town from the Pulver; 
it is merely a land-drain, and the water is of a different kind altogether to 
the springs I have spoken of. I know the district on the Peterborough side 
of Wisbeach. I think there would be an insuperable objection to supplying 
the town from the Nene at any point below Woodstone staunch, a slight 
distance above Peterborough; and I would not recommend any person to 
drink that water if he could get better. I am sorry to say that many towns 
are supplied with much worse water. Since the fashionable plan of drain- 
ing the filth of towns into rivers has become the practice, each mill-dam in 
its course becomes a barrier, and is formed as it were into a cesspoo!. And 
that observation applies equally to all rivers that partake of that character; 
and therefore it is better to supply a town from a spring than from any of 
the rivers that pass through large districts. Wisbeach and Marham are in 
totally distinct water-sheds. Wisbeach has the water ef the Nene flowing 
through it, and at Marham the waters go off by the Ouse through the town 
of Lynn; they are not connected. 

Re-examined by Mr. O’Mattey: It is a level from Lynn to Wisbeach, 
and for miles it is nearly on a dead level. There is no water-shed of any 
kind lying between Wisbeach and this district—they are rising hills. The 
springs that I speak of are all on the inclination of the hill towards Wis- 
beach. If the barrier banks of the Ouse were removed the water would 
flow level over the whole county, and reach Wisbeach in its course. I was a 
witness two years ago during the great fight for winding up the affairs of the 
Nene Commissioners. At that time it was proved that the persons above 
Peterborough had rights which they jealously guarded against the lower 
parts of the river, and that afterwards their leavings were jealously fought 
for by the middle and north level. I was acting for the commissioners of 
the district of Waldersey, and the district above Waldersey jealously guarded 
the water. They proved a very strong case of destitution on that occasion, 

S. C. Homersham, Esq., examined by Mr. O'MALLEY. 

I am a civil engineer, carrying on business in Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, and have been engaged for 20 years in constructing water-works. 
I am very well acquainted with the chalk formation, having had occasion 
to examine it very carefully for water in every part of England. I have 
had to deal with the water-works which supply Plumstead, Woolwich, and 
Charlton, in Kent, and Caterham, in Surrey. The whole of those districts 
are supplied with water from the chalk. I was for several years engineer 
to the Brighton works, where it is also obtained from chalk, and at the 
Chiltern Hills, in Buckinghamshire. 

By the Commirrer: I consider chalk water of the best quality. When 
it is softened, which can easily be done, it is soft as rain water and has no 
chalk in it, and is of the best possible description. 

By Mr. O’Matiey: I accompanied Mr. Easton in his visit to Wisbeach, 
and examined the town, and the site of the proposed works, and the roads 
and fields along which the mains are to be carried. Iam sure that the 
Nene water is utterly unfit for domestic consumption—that it would pro- 
duce diarrhoea to persons drinking it in certain seasons of the year, and is 
a most unwholesome supply fora town. It is very scant at some seasons; 
it is salt when it is scant; it receives the drainage of the surrounding dis- 
tricts and the sewege of many towns. I believe the Marham springs are 
the best source of supply for Wisbeach. I have no doubt that at all seasons 
they will yield a much larger quantity than is ever required for the purpose. 
I should have no hesitation in recommending them to depend upon that 
source. I know the line of the Gault clay barriers. The Gault clay 
has the effect of keeping the water from flowing away as rapidly as it other- 
wise would do. At present the springs are entirely running to waste; the 
water is only used for agricultural purposes. The temperature of the 
water is always the same summer and winter—52°. The Nene water is sub- 
ject to very great alterations of temperature, ‘The spring water would not 
be so liable to freeze in the pipes in its way to Wisbeach as the river water. 
I have gone carefully through Mr. Easton’s estimates, and think they are 
very fair. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rawtiyson: The supply of the Nene is quite 
sufficient at its driest season to produce 720,000 gallons per day. The river 

is very much polluted by drainage, and there is a great quantity of organic 
matter in a state of solution. A system of filtration might be adopted and 
the water made clear, but it would not rid it of the organic matter and 
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water in on the Wisbeach side, it does not prevent it going over the surface. 
It runs right through Norfolk, and comes down to the sea on the other 
side. It runs in a continuous line, about 100 feet in thickness. I do not | 
think that a regular system of drainage would interfere with the Marham | 
springs, which are fed from eight or nine miles of upland country. No one | 
would make an arterial drainage ina chalky country. I do not believe | 
that if a shaft were sunk at Mr. Macmead’s spring it would have any | 
effect upon the neighbouring springs. In the town of Great Grimsby a 
well which gives 2} million gallons a day is used to supply half the town, 
and that well does not interfere with the overflowing springs from the 
chalk in the town. I have heard of cases in which a wella mile distant 
from a town has affected all the other wells in the neighbourhood; but I 
have also known of two wells only 200 yards apart, and one yielding two 
million gallons a day, and not affecting the other. 
_ By Mr. Horr: The quantity of water which would flow through a 12- 
inch pipe depends entirely upon the rate of inclination. The quantity 
which flows from Mr. Macmead’s spring is a little more than 300 gallons a 
minute, or about 400,000 gallons a day. I am not aware that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sittingbourne, a pump in a well dried another at a mile dis- 
tance, If that is the case it is from the lying of the stratification of the 
chalk. I know that when you are in the same stratification, one well will 
sometimes affect another, but that can always be avoided. These springs 
— not in the same stratification, and I think one cannot interfere with the 
other. 
Mr. O'Mattey said if the committee considered it necessary to call more 
witnesses as to the character of the waters of the Nene, he would do so. 
The Cuatrman said there was ample testimony before them of the bad 
quality of the water, and they did not think it desirable to call any more 
witnesses on that point. 
. '. O’MaALtey said that was the case on behalf of the promoters of the 
ill. 

Mr. Raw itnson stated that he would now proceed to call his witnesses, 

and reserve his observations till the conclusion of the evidence. 
Mr. Edward Winearls, examined by Mr. Raw.tnson. 

I hold a farm of Sir T. Hare’s of about 1270 acres, of which about 800 
acres are pasture. I have a sheep-wash close to the farm which is supplied 
from the Marham springs. For the last four years I have found a great 
difference in the supply of water. It takes now six or seven times as long 
to raise the quantity required to wash the sheep that it did five years ago. 
My land is affected by Mr. Macmead’s spring as well as from Sir T. Hare’s. 
I do not now get sufficient water for my farm. I have a staunch at Mr. 
Macmead’s spring, which I am allowed to stop when I please. If any 
water were taken from that spring, there would not be sufficient from 
the others to supply me. The land will be scorched and injured very 
much, and I should have no storeage whatever; the sheep would be smothered 
in the drains, as there is a bad bottom to them. I have sometimes to keep 
the staunch in two or three weeks before I get water enough to supply my 
land. I use the sheep-wash 10 days in a year; I wash for my neighbours 
as well as myself. There has been a gradual falling off in the two springs 
during the last 20 years. I should think it would reduce the value of my 
land one-half to be without water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu: In the fen country we have to keep 
water in the ditches, for the purpose of percolating through the ground on 
either side, and giving fertility to the land. If the ditches were empty the 
grass would die away. In the summer we have to dam up the water, in 
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| more, Supposing it was necessary to sink a shaft at Mr. Macmead’s springs 
| in order to get a better supply of water, I believe it would have a very} 
great effect upon the other two springs, and reduce them in height. The 





order to keep the ditches full, to keep the land moist, and also as a fence 
for the stock. | 
By Mr. O’Matiry: The water after it leaves me goes down to Wormegay 

I do not know that the people there are very anxious to get rid of | 
I cannot say whether there is more water in the springs this year than | 


River. 

it. 

last. 
Mr. Thomas Brown, examined by Mr. RawLryson. 

Iam a farmer at Marham, under Sir T. Hare. I farm nearly 1000 acres, 
only 80 of which will be affected by this measure. On the green land there 
is sometimes a want of water. The last witness, who is my brother-in-law, 
puts in a staunch whenever it is required. The effect of taking away a 
portion of Mr. Macmead’s spring would be a disadvantage, as we should no 
longer be able to get a supply from it, and our stock would suffer. I should 
have to drive the cattle to a distance for water. I have not noticed any 
falling off in the supply of water from Mr. Macmead’s spring. The water 
is very clear to the eye. When used in the steam-engine it firs up, and very 
quickly wears out the iron in the fire-box, and deposits a great sediment 
from boiling. We require all the water at certain seasons of the year. I 
do not think there is a sufficient supply from Mr. Macmead’s springs to 
supply both the district and Wisbeach. 

By the CommirreeE: A great deal of the water runs to waste in the Nar 
for 7 or 8 months in the year. 

By Mr. O'Mattey: I never knew the Nar dry. It runs close to Mr. 
Winearls’ fields. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rawiinson: The Nar is entirely private property, 
belonging to Mr. Marriott, and we have no right to take water from it. 


Monpay, May 2. 
Mr. William Proctor, examined by Mr. Rawrxson. 

T am a farmer, and occupy a farm of 400 acres under Sir Thomas Hare 
at Shouldham, and a much larger holding under another proprietor. Iam 
|}also one of the Drainage Commissioners for the district. My farm adjoins 
the parish of Marham. A portion of my pasture land is watered by the 
|) Sandy drain. In the summer there is not sufficient water for my land, 
without fixing staunches. Last year my stauuch remained down for a 
week before I could get sufficient water. The Sandy drain is supplied from 
Mr. Macmead’s springs. I obtain my supply for domestic purposes from the 
Sandy drain. Frequently in the snmmer months we have not sufficient 
water, and if the water is taken away in order to supply Wisbeach it will 
damage my lands. I consider the water from Wormegay River is very 
good. I use it for drinking purposes. I do not think there is any Gault 
clay in the position represented on the maps, if there is it is on the hill- | 
tops. It is a sandy formation in the locality. 
_ Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I say there is no Gault clay, because 
it has been tried for and could not be found. Some portion of my land is 
peat, and some sand; none of it is chalk. [Witness described the position 
and effect of the staunches. ] 

Re-examined by Mr. Raw1tnson: We have plenty of water in the winter. 
In the summer the staunch I put in is formed of eight 7-inch boards, and 
the water takes nearly a week to run over. 

Mr. Arthur Saunders, examined by Mr. Raw Linson. 

T am a civil engineer, and have been in practice at Lynn for about eight 

years. I have had considerable experience in the construction of water- 


| the water of Mr. Macmead’s springs was 17°; Mr. Villebois’s, 19°; and Sir 








works, and have been employed by the principal landowners in this neigh- 
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bourhood. I know the three springs proposed to be taken by this bill. I 
gauged them between the 5th of March and the 11th of April, and found 
the result to be a variation in height of 16 per cent. at Mr. Macmead’s 
springs, 33 per cent. at Sir. Thomas Hare’s, and 19 per cent. at Mr. Ville- 
bois’s. The falling off in the middle of summer would be considerably 
greater. I do not agree with Mr. Easton when he states that the difference 
between April and October would be 200,000 gallons. I believe it would be 


effect upon the lands of Sir Thomas Hare, by diminishing the present 
supply of water, would be very prejudicial. Ido not think that there is 
sufficient water at Mr. Macmead’s springs to supply Wisbeach, and for the 
ordinary purposes of irrigation. I have lately been to the parish of Marham. 
There were two or three places which smelt very badly when I was there. 
cee it to the want of flushing out of the drains, owing to the want 
of water. 

By the Commirree; The springs were then at the highest. I do not 
know what the fault was. More water going down would cleanse the 
drains, do doubt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I did not go to examine the place 
where both the bad smells were. The village of Marham is above the 
springs. The quantity of water in Mr. Macmead’s spring on the 8th of 
April was 829,028 gallons. I did not gauge the spring below him, and 
which also runs into the Sandy drain. 

Mr. Raw ison said this was the whole of the evidence he proposed to 
offer. He appeared on this occasion on behalf of Sir Thomas Hare, who 
grounded his opposition to the present scheme on the allegation that his 
lands would suffer by taking the water which was required for irrigating 
purposes, and devoting it to the supply of the inhabitants of Wisbeach. He 
also submitted to the committee that the proposed scheme was an unheard- 
of invasion of territory, as the people of Wisbeach were in no way associated 
with the interests of Sir Thomas Hare, whose estates were in a totally 
different district, and he could not see why they should take the water off 
his estate when they had ample sources of supply within their own limits, 
and at a nearer distance from the town. On these grounds he urged that 
the preamble of the bill was not proved. 

Mr. Locn said he appeared for Mr. Villebois, another opponent to the 
bill: but before he addressed the committee he was desirous of calling a 
medical gentleman, who was anxious to be released in order to attend his 
professional duties. 

The Cuarrman said, although the proceeding was an irregular one, they 
would have no objection under the circumstances to his being examined. 

Dr. William Odling, examined by Mr. Locu, 

I am a fellow of the College of Physicians, and lecturer upon chemistry 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. On the 11th of April last, I received a 
sample of water from the river Nene. The sample produced is the one after | | 
filtration. On the following day I received three other samples—one from 
Mr. Macmead’s spring, another from Mr. Villebois’s, and the third from Sir 
Thomas Hare's. ‘The result of the analyses, with regard to the total amount 
of mineral matter contained per gallon is—Mr. Macmead’s springs, 16°4 grains; 
Mr. Villebois’s, 18°8 grains; Sir Thomas Hare’s, 18°8 grains: giving a mean 
of 18 grains for the three springs. The Nene water contained 21°3 grains. 
Of organic matter, Mr. Macmead's springs contained 3°6 grains; Mr. Ville-| | 
bois’s, 4 grains; Sir Thomas Hare’s, 3°7 grains—giving a mean of 3°77]) 
grains—and the river water, 2-6 grains. Of solid residuum the springs 
contained 21°7 grains, and the river water 23°9 grains. As to hardness, 





Thomas Hare's, 17}°: giving a mean for the three springs of 18°. The 
water from the Nene contained 17°9° of hardness. The water, after boiling, 
was, in the instance of Mr. Macmead’s springs, 5*4°; Mr. Villebois’s, 56°; 
Sir Thomas Hare's, 7°: giving a mean of 6°, and the river water 10°. The 
total components were, in the springs 21°77, and in the river water 23°90, 
The result, therefore, is that the Nene contains rather a larger amount of 
mineral and smaller amount of organic matter than the springs; a smaller 
amount of carbonate of lime, and a larger amount of sulphate of lime. 
There is not a very great choice between them. Taking the river water 
by itself I think it would be good water for domestic consumption. The 
sample produced has been filtered through sand, and is clearer than when 
I received it. Ido not think that colour is any criterion of the excellence 
of water. Some of the best waters in the laud are highly coloured, 

By the Gommirree: The very worst waters—the shallow well waters— 
are the brightest and most colourless. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wise: I did not examine the water microscopi- 
cally. I should not have been surprised to find insects in it if I had 
done so. 

Mr. Locu then addressed the committee on behalf of Mr. Villebois 
against the bill, whose objections were similar to those of Sir Thos. Hare, 
and who maintained that the promoters might obtain a satisfactory supply 
of water from the Nene at a point higher up than the town of Wisbeach. 
He then called— 

Mr. R. C. Winearls, a farmer occupying 600 acres of land at Marham, 
who said he knew the springs at Marham. The proposed works would do 
great injury to the land. There had been a great falling off in the springs 
during the past 20 years, and in summer time it was very scarce. 

Mr. Poolley, land agent, of North Wold, Norfolk, and a Drainage Commis- 
sioner, said, if the promoters of the bill took away the water which at pre- 
sent fertilized the soil, it would render the Jand valueless. The scarcity of 
water which would result in the summer months from the abstraction of 
the water from the springs would reduce the rental of the land by about ds. 
or 6s. per acre. 

Mr. Saunders recalled, and examined by Mr, Locn. 

I have examined the estimates for this scheme. I value the excavation 
for the earthenware pipes at £825, and for laying and joining them £2750 
in addition. 

Mr. O’Mattry said, as his witnesses had not been cross-examined upon 
the details of the estimates, if this examination were to go on he should 
have to ask leave of the committee to recall his witnesses upon the point. 

Examination continued: My estimate for the iron main-pipes is £9618, 
and for excavating and laying the same £1910. The cost for the duplicate 
engines will be £3000; pummping-station, dams, reservoirs, sluices, water- 
tower, tank, &c., £1960. For the purchase of land, I take Mr, Easton’s 
figure, £2810; service-mains in Wisbeach, £3129. The total estimate, in- 
cluding 5 per cent., or £1300 for contingencies, is £27,302. I do not include 
in that sun the cost of obtaining the Act, or any charge for engineering. 
This amount, which is merely for the construction of works, exceeds the 
whole capital proposed by the company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Matiey: I have made my estimate since the 
discussion began in this room for the purpose of giving evidence here. 
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TugspAy, May 3. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Locn. 

Iam acivil engineer, and have had much experience in works of this 
description. I am well acquainted with Wisbeach; its inhabitants are be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000. Wisbeach is situated on the Nene, which is a 
river of considerable size. It drains altogether 1100 square miles. The 
tide goes up to and beyond Wisbeach. Exceptional tides run up nearly as 
high as Peterborough, and the very exceptional tides just reach Peter- 
borough, but no brackish water reaches that point; the water is held back by 
the tide. I should not look dpon that portion of the river between Peter- 
borough and Wisbeach as likely to give the amount of water required for 
Wisbeach; water required for the supply of Wisbeach ought to be taken 
from the river itself between Peterborough and Wisbeach. I should not 
say that any exceptional state of the river with reference to a water supply 
lower than Peterborough would be undeserving of any attention, because [ 
know that a good supply of water could be obtained from Moreton’s Leam, 
which is a branch of the river Nene, and passes by a place called Stand- 
ground Sluice; but Ido not consider this the best means of taking the 
water. The tide does not flow up to Moreton’s Leam, because there is a 
sluice which stops it, but occasionally the tide has at long intervals reached 
that point. It is perfectly possible to obtain a good supply of water from 
Moreton’s Leam, but nevertheless I should not recommend it in preference 
to the supply above Peterborongh. If Ias an engineer were employed to 
seek a supply of water for Wisbeach, I would go to the Nene above Peter- 
borough. The water might be taken just above Peterborough, but it is 
most desirable to take it at Woodstone Staunch and to bring it down by 
means of a drain to near the railway, and then to have it pumped from that 
situation. There are 623 square miles, or 400,000 acres, of drainage about 
the point in the Nene I am speaking of. At the end of ordinary droughts, 
the Nene will yield about 30 million gallons per diem derived from that 
amount of drainage-area; at the end of the most extreme drought, it 
is 17 million gallons per day. Twelve thousand five hundred people 
would require about a quarter of a million gallons a day for the supply of 
all purposes—domestic, manufacturing, shipping, and so on. Upon the ex- 
treme minimum, that would be the eighty-sixth part of the total volume of 
water in the Nene at that point. In all these cases, we must take the state 
of the river at the end of the drought; the ordinary state of the river has 
nothing to do with it. At the end of ordinary droughts, it would be 
about the 120th part. Such an abstraction of water would be en- 
tirely insignificant as regards the river. It could not have an effect which 
can be reasonably objected to by the middle or north level, as has been 
suggested. The quality of the water is good and of the ordinary quality of 
river water. The larger portion of the water comes from the oolite forma- 
tion, which notoriously yields water of a good quality. There is a small 
portion of the district at the head of the river near Northampton that does 
not yield water of quite so good quality as the oolite, but the quality of the 
water is good. That does not explain what has been stated by the engi- 
neers for the promoters of the bill that at Northampton they are sinking 





wells rather than take water from the Nene; it has nothing to do with it. 
About 35 years ago, I was cognizant of it, and at that time was concerned 
with a gentleman who was immediately consulted upon the occasion. The 
people there had a notion that they could get water that liee above the sur- 
face of the ground by means of an artesian well; and they began making 
one, and failed. I believe they are drawing some water from the chalk, 
but I have not been to the works since. Their having recourse to wells | 
had no reference to the quality of the water in the Nene; they had an idea | 
that they could obtain water in a better way. The quantity of solid matter 
contained in a gallon of this Nene water is about the same as in the Thames 
—about 20. The London water is very good in quality. There is no phy- 
sical difficulty in obtaining a supply of water from the Nene at this point. 

By the Comrrrer: ‘I'wo-thirds, or nearly so, of the London water is got 
from the Thames at Hampton, whence the Chelsea, West Middlesex, and 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Companies get their supply. The New | 
River Company brings its water from the chalk district near Hertford from 
the river Lea, with tae exception of a spring of comparatively small volume 
where the New River Water-Works were first originated; that proved 
insufficient, and then they took the water of the river. All chalk water is 
clear near its source. 

Examination continued: The Thames water is very good above the tidal 
influence; the companies were above the tidal influence some years ago. 
In its natural state the water is good. The distances in both cases are very 
much the same. Jt would be a little more expensive to take the water 
from where I propose, but it would be taken from the open river where it 
is properly filtered; so that, on the one hand, there would be. nothing to 
pay for the water itself, and, on the other hand, the cost of filtration would 
be saved; the one would about balance the other. The expense of bringing 
the water from the Nene to the point I speak of, would be much about the 
same as if the water were obtained from the Marham springs. The dis- 
tance may be a little more for this reason—that, though it is only proposed 
to take one of these springs in the first instance, I have no doubt that ulti- 
mately they will be obliged to take both, and, therefore, the questiou stands 
between the length of the communication to both of these springs, and the 
length of the pipe to Woodstone Staunch or a little below it. 1 apprehend 
that it will be necessary to provide a supply during the day, and probably 
to reserve 40,000 gallons for a supply in case of a fire in the night. A reser- 
voir to hold 40,000 gallons is quite out of the question as the means of 
giving a continuous supply, because, in this case, the supply must neces- 
sarily be intermittent, it arises from the natural circumstances of the 
country and cannot be avoided; there are no means of placing a competent 
reservoir on a hill in the neighbourhood of Wisbeach, which is 2 misfortune 
that cannot be helped. If spring No. 1 were constantly running, it would 
not be safer to depend upon such a river as the Nene; but these springs 
will be subject to a great depreciation of volume at the end of a continued 
drought; the river, as I have already stated, will always supply 60 or 70 
times as much as Wisbeach will need. The town of Wisbeach lies upon 
the water-shed to which the Nene owes its volume, and the river runs 
through the town. In three or four cases in which I have been concerned, | 
which had reference to Sheffield, Newcastle, and Cheltenhgm, Parliament 
uniformly decided that the water-shed in which a town is situated ought 
to be exhausted before another was invaded. In those instances Parlia- 
ment rejected the proposed measures because they went out of their own 
water-shed to secure a supply. In the present case there is the water-shed 
of the Nar, which is a tributary of the Ouse, which does not belong to 
Wisbeach. The springs are thrown out by the chalk marl at the outcrop 
of the chalk in this way: the dip of the strata is away from the issue of the 
springs; it falls back, and when the strata are filled up to overflowing, the 
water just goes over this edge of the chalk marl and forms the springs, 
which are shallow, because the greatest height of the country behind them 
is only 60 feet. Ihave been over the country, and have walked over the 





| Hare's springs are likely to be very valuable to them, and are not springs 
| capable of supplying a considerable population. 


| a good deal of experience in land of this character. 


top of the water-shed. The water issues at both sides of the water-shed, 
and, from other reasons as well, it is impossible to say what the amount of 
the water-shed is by which these springs are supplied; but it is not very 
extensive. The natural incline of the strata is in the opposite direction to 
these springs. I saw Mr. Macmead’s spring in February, but I have had 
it properly gauged since. A cubic foot and a half per second is the 
result. All springs are highest between February and May, they then begin 
to decline. There are 64 gallons to a cubic feet, which would give 810,000 
gallons per day as the supply of this spring. In ordinary droughts they 
would not yield more than one-half, and in extreme droughts not more 
than one-third. I have had no opportunity of gauging these springs in dry 
weather; generally speaking springs are lowest in September and October. 
By ordinary drought I mean the weather that usually recurs each summer, 
Occasionally there are wet summers, and then the springs do not fall off so 
much; but in an ordinary summer they would to about the extent I have 
mentioned. In an ordinary summer there would be a flow of 800,000 
gallons per day, but in a dry summer it would only be 400,000. I presume 
that the people of Wisbeach look to take 300,000 gallons of that per day. 
No doubt we must measure the water guaranteed in the extremest periods 
of droughts. After such a drought as we experience about once in 10 
years, I do not think Mr. Macmead’s spring would produce more than 300 
gallons a day; and as the Wisbeach people demand that quantity, there 
would be none left for the original owner of the spring. But there is an 
additional quantity of water which would not be taken unless borings or 
wells were made. If the waters ran in their present condition there would 
be some left coming from what I think is called the Turf Fen, the supply of 
which I believe would equal that from Mr. Macmead’s spring. It is very 
difficult to judge the quantity of water by the eye, because when a very 
large quantity is taken away in an ordinary stream the water seems to be 
nearly the same in volnme; it is flowing more slowly; it is a little nar- 
rower and shallower, and these three circumstances together make an im- 
mense difference in the yield, but do not present a great difference to the 
eye. I would distrust any estimate formed by the eye as to the quantity of 
water running unless an actual measurement were made. I do not suppose 
the promoters have proceeded upon the supposition of Mr. Easton’s de- 
scription of what he saw; they require 300,000 gallons per day from that 
district, and they will be able to get it. Icertainly should not consider 
Mr. Easton justified in saying that after 300,000 gallons had been taken for 
the use of Wisbeach, 300,000 gallons would be left to the landowner in a! 
period of the greatest drought, considering that his observation extended 

only to what he saw, and no measurement had been taken. I should re- | 
quire to know what quantity of rain had fallen at this particular period 

before the springs were gauged. If last October was the driest period) 
known in the country round, it was different ia that neighbourhood from | 
what it was elsewhere. I would not have selected last October as being the || 
driest period known for a great many years. But the springs may be run- || 
ning very voluminously for a month in which there had been no rain at all, 
because the ground might be replete with water that had been obtained in || 
the previous month or so. The yield of springs is to be determined by a 
long continuance of either wet or dry weather. Mr. Villebois and Sir Thomas 








Mr. Villebois’s residence is 
not more than 300 or 400 yards away from the house. 

By the Commirree: The spring is just below his house; the ground is 
very flat. He does not get his water from the spring, but out of wells sunk | 
into the stratum whence the springs rise. | 

By Mr. Locn: He goes to the source of the springs. The peculiar value || 
of this water to Mr. Villebois is for agricultural purposes—at least it is not 
used for other purposes. The land upon this district of the fens is the | 
light black turf, and is something like coarse brown snuff when dry. 

By the Commirres: It is a very spongy land. In short it is decomposed 
animal matter, which, supposing it were not protected by vegetation or 
kept moist, would actually be blown away by the wind. Water is employed | 
by passing along the ditches which divide the fields to percolate under the| 
land and to lie within some inches of the surface. Pasture lands in fen 
countries are kept sufficiently moistened, by keeping the water within what 
is called the sock or water level—within about 30 inches from the surface— 
in summer, and then of course it is drained off to as low a level as they can 
obtain in the winter months, when there is little evaporation. 1 have had 
I made the water- 
works at Boston, where, when they were being consulted upon, many ques- 
tions arose. The land on the estate of Mr. Villebois comes under this 
description. The water produced by these springs is indispensable for thie 

urpose of keeping the estate in a permanent state of fertility in summer, 

ut in the winter there is a superabundance of water. The refreshing of 
the water of the fen grounds by running waters for the use of stock in the 
summer is a very important matter, because otherwise the water becomes 
quite nasty from taking up so much vegetable matter from the black land. 


By the CommirrEE: It would become like the water in atan-pit. If 
there is not sufficient water in the ditches the land becomes parched. It 
would be of no use on fen lands to take the water away and plough, unless 
you have clay. If you bring up the clay and put it on the surface so as to 
strengthen the land then it becomes valuable: but it happens that year by 
year the clay descends perfectly regularly, generally to the extent of three 
inches a year, and after a few years it has to be dug up again and brought 
to the surface. 

By Mr. Locu: Whenever there is a question of the reservation of the 
water either for millowners or landowners, as far as my knowledge goes, 
the reserve water is universally given priorily to those from whom the un- 
reserved water is taken. I presume that the estimate given does not include 
the cost of pipes in the town. It is not necessary that the promoters should 
lodge a parliamentary estimate which includes the cost of distribution; but 
I understand that it is estimated at between £30,000 or £40,000. I reckon 
that to construct the works in the manner proposed by the promoters—with 
the exception of the 9-inch pipe, which would have so enormous a friction 
that it would throw upon them an annual expense of supplying coal toa very 
much larger engine than would otherwise be necessary—the expense would 
be £30,000. I am aware that by section 12 of the Water-Works Act, if they 
got No. 1 spring they would be entitled to sink shafts there, which would 
have the effect of drawing the water out of the basin, and would lower the 
pressure upon springs Nos. 2 and 3, and their volume will of course be 
diminished. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'MAttEy: I am aware that there have been 
severe conflicts between the north level and middle level commissioners 
as to a portion of the water of the Nene. I belicve the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company drew their water from the Nene. That question was settled 
last year. Mr. Fowler and I differed in opinion about the water of the Nene. I 
presume that had reference to the scour. There is a continucus flow above 
Woodstone Staunch, and it is discontinuous below. I think there are o or 
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completely back at Woodstone Staunch, but the upper side of Woodstone 
Staunch is never without the usual quantity of water. It is penned back 
for flushing vessels, and the purposes of navigation. It is raised as much 
as is necessary. Throughout the whole district there is continual jealousy 
with regard to the fresh water of the Nene. I once expressed an opinion 
that nothing but an arbitration could settle the question as to the conflict- 
ing rights of the parties to the fresh water of the Nene. That had no 
reference to the volume of water lent to the legal rights. The legal right 
would depend upon the quantity to be allotted to each party, and there is 
certainly, in the very driest time, very much more water going down the 
river Nene than can be taken in the fens. The people of Wisbeach have 
complained that with Mr. Fowler's sluice, which he proposed two menths ago, 
for adjusting the quantities of water between the different parties, sufficient 
water for the scour would not come down to them. There were two grounds 
of complaint—one that the extent to which the scour up and down would 
go would be shortened, and the other that in a dry season enough water 
would not be allowed to go down after the middle and north levels were 
supplied. My contention was, and it was perfectly true, that if Mr. Fowler 
put an embankment across the river Nene, he would draw more water by 
that means into the north level than they had ever had before—in fact, 
that was the object of the bill. The minimum that came down after a long 
drought was 17 million gallons a day. i have made a great many observa- 
tions since then, and I find that the minimum yield of all districts of that 
kind is 7th of a cubic foot per second from every 1000 acres of land. Infor- 
mation was given that in the driest times such, for instance, as in 1825, the 
water at Woodstone Staunch was stopped for as longas four days. There is 
chalk at a considerable depth under Northampton. It is quite possible it 
may be true, as Mr. Simons states in his “ British Rainfall,” that the distri- 
bution has been very similar in 1863 to that in 1862, and that the fali was 
deficient in the middle and eastern counties of England, and in excess in 
almost all the other parts of the British Isles. I believe that the average 
rainfall in Norfolk, taken over a long period of years, is not more than 24 
inches, but taken over a period of 30 years I believe it is more. 

Re-examined by Mr. Locu: My opinion is fixed that whether there be 
12 million or 17 million gallons at Woodstone Staunch, 230,000 gallons can 
be spared for Wisbeach. From frequent examination I find that off clay 
lands, in the very driest seasons, not more than },th of a cubic foot per 
second comes of 1000 acres of land. I have had occasion to test it in the 
neighbourhood of London in considerable streams recently on behalf of the 
Regent’s Canal Company. Out of the oolite rock there proceeds a con- 
siderably large quantity of water, in the shape of springs; and I am of 
opinion, taking the whole of that large area, and looking at the oolite 
and the lias, that there is about th of a cubic foot per second proceeding 
from every 1000 acres. It is upon that ground that my calculation 
of 17 million gallons a day is made. I have since had an opportunity of 
comparing notes with Mr. Fowler, and it agrees with his observations. 

By the CommitreeE: I believe that the quantity of water in the well is 
sufficient for Peterborough, which would require about 300,000 gallons a 
day. I think the Nene would supply Wisbeach and Peterborough too, 
which would not affect the flow of the Nene itself, because all the water is 
again taken into the Nene. Peterborough is drained into the Nene. If the 
company were forbidden to sink a shaft at Mr. Macmead's spring it would 
prevent any injury to the other springs, or if they were to sink it anywhere 
along the line of their works till they get to their engine-station. The 
superabundant water which there is in Mr. Macmead’s spring in the winter 
could only be collected for use in summer at a very great expense, because 
the ground is very flat and unfavourable for the formation of reservoirs. 
If the bill is passed it would te ruinous to the company to be compelled to 
make a reservoir. They could not go on if they were to save the winter 
water for the use of the summer. To lower the bed of the river would not 
be so pernicious as if shafts were sunk; it would drain off the water in the 
inclined basin. 

Jno. Fowler, Esq., examined by Mr. Locn. 

I know Wisbeach very well, and am intimately acquainted with the river 
Nene, and have been for many years. I succeeded Mr. Rendel at his death 
in the capacity of engineer to the Nene Valley Drainage Commissioners. 
The minimum flow of the Nene above Peterborough is about 2000 feet per 
minute. That was obtained by the late Mr. Walker, and was always adopted 
by Mr. Rendel and myself. Looking at ordinary circumstances a larger 
quantity than that may be reckoned upon, and it may be several years 
before so small a flow is found at any moment. The river will be all the 
better able to afford a supply for such a population as Wisbeach contains. 
A quarter of a million gallons is but a small proportion of the volume of 
water in the river. I think it is generally good water. The natural mode 
of supplying any town with water is from its own water-shed where it is 
practicable; there is naturally enough a great jealousy to take water from 
one shed to another. The Sheffield Water Company attempted to get water 
from the Derwert, and they were told to seek for a supply from their own 
water-shed. I do not mean to say that if a town cannot get water from its 
own water-shed, it should be deprived of water altogether. I think it 
ought to have water for sanitary purposes, if attainable by any means. I 
do not think Wisbeach is in that condition. Water could be obtained for it 
readily and easily from its own water-shed; below Woodstone Staunch it is 
a distributing river. The river Nene receives no water into its channel 
below Peterborough; from Peterborough to the sea it is naturally a distri- 
buting river to the north level and the middle level and various other schemes. 
I cannot see why the town of Wisbeach should not be fairly entitled to a 
portion of the water, as well as any other interest, and I see no reason why 
they should be deprived of it, or should not have it if they seek it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY having replied upon the whole case, the committee-room 
was cleared. After some time the counsel and parties were called in, and 

The CuarrMaN stated that the committee were unanimously of opinion 
that the preamble of the bill was proved; but, at the same time, they did 
not feel inclined to give the promoters power to sink shafts. 

Mr. SomERSET requested an adjournment to enable the promoters to 
consider the most desirable course to be pursued in reference to the clauses, 
which was acceded to. 





Wepyespay, May 4. 

Mr. O’Mattey stated that, after the intimation thrown out by the com- 
mittee yesterday, that they did not feel inclined to grant the promoters the 
power of sinking shafts, his clients were in hopes that the parties who opposed 
the bill would agree to settle a clause embodying that view. They not 
having done so, he trusted the committee would leave the bill as it stood, 
and not impose a clause upon his clients which might be used against them 
in the other House. 

The Carman said that the committee thought it unnecessary, in the 














absence of the opponents, to insert a clause preventing the sinking of shafts. 
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Mr. Crips stated that he had arranged a clause with the promoters of 
the bill, giving the bridge reeves a certain payment for the use of St. 
German's Bridge, and therefore he should not have to trouble the committee 
with any further opposition. 

The clauses were severally read, and with amendments agreed to; and 
the chairman was directed to report the bill as amended to the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
JuNE 14 To 21, 


| 

This bill, having passed the Commons, came before a committee of the 
House of Lords on the 14th instant. The committee consisted of Lord 
—— (chairman), Lord Bolton, Lord Dunsany, Lord Wenlock, and Lord 

gerton. | 

Mr. O'MALLEY, Q.C., and Mr. GRANVILLE SOMERSET again appeared for 
the promoters; Mr. RAwLtnson for Sir Thomas Hare, and Mr. Locu for, 
Mr. Villebois. | 

Mr. O'Malley having opened the case, the proceedings were adjourned | 
until the following day, when the chairman stated that many matters had | 
been referred to by the learned counsel which could not be disputed—such 
as, that in the fens there was great difficulty in getting a proper supply of 
water, and that it was very desirable to provide such a supply for the town | 
of Wisbeach. Upon these points it was not necessary to waste time by | 
producing evidence. 

The following witnesses for the promoters were called—viz., Mr. Hutchin- | 
son, Drs. Rooke and Bury, Messrs. Dawbarn, Macmead, Taylor, Clare, Bur-| 
ton, Brown, Easton, Homersham, Amos, and Dr. Letheby. 

The proceedings were then adjourned to the 20th instant, when Mr. | 
RAwLtyson was heard to address the committee, on behalf of Sir ‘Thomas 
Hare and others, and the following witnesses were called, in support of their 
opposition to the bill—viz., Mr. W. Proctor, Dr. Odling, Messrs. Rice, Bird, 
Thos. Brown, E. Winearls, R. Winearls, Pooley, Stark, Dent, and Saunders. 

On the following day, Mr. Hawksley having been examined on behalf of 
the opponents, Mr. O’MALLEy replied upon the whole case. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee deliberated for a short 
time. On the parties being called in, 

The CuarrMan said the committee were prepared to pass the preamblé 
of the bill, subject to clauses to be agreed upon for the protection of the 
two petitioners, Sir Thomas Hare and Mr. Villebois. With respect to the 
clause under which a certain quantity of water was reserved for the use of 
the landowners, the committee were of opinion that 200,000 gallons should 
be substituted for 150,000; and with respect to the clause imposing restric- 
tions upon the sinking of wells and shafts, the committee would be glad to 
hear any suggestion from Mr. Hawksley, as to such an amendment of that 
clause as he might think it desirable to make. 

Mr. HAwkKsLeEy, being recalled, said he thought that, with regard to the 
restriction upon the sinking of shafts, there ought to be an exception to the 
extent of wells, for domestic purposes and the watering of cattle, within 
the parish of Marham, so that the inhabitants might have a fair reserva- 
tion of their natural rights. 

After some discussion it was agreed that words should be introduced into 
the clause, extending the exception to wells or shafts for “domestic use, 
farmyards and residential purposes.” 


The preamble and clauses were then agreed to, and the chairman was 
directed to report the bill with its amendments to the House. 











Zegqal itntelltqenece. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR'’S COURT. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 25. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir Joun Stuart.) 
YOUNG U, FERNIE. 

The ArrorNrey-GENERAL, Q.C., moved on behalf of the defendants to 
stay all proceedings under the decree recently pronounced by the Vice- 
Chancellor in this case pending an appeal by the defendants to the House 
of Lords against such decree. The suit was instituted by the plaintiffs 
against the defendants to restrain an infringement by the latter of a patent 
obtained in October, 1850, by the plaintiff, James Young, for obtaining 
parafiin oil and paraffin from bituminous coals. 

The hearing of the case recently occupied the court a great many days, 
and on the 26th of May the Vice-Chancellor pronounced a decree in favour 
of the plaintiffs. The case was very fully reported in previous numbers of 
this JouRNAL. 

Sir F. Kelly, Q.C., Mr. Mackeson, Mr. Chance, Mr. Downing Bruce, and 
Mr. T. Aston were, with the Attorney-General, for the defendants; Mr. 
Grove, Q.C., Mr. Bovill, Q.C., Sir H. Cairns, Q.C., Mr. Hindmarch, Q.C., Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Karslake, and Mr. Lawson, for the plaintifts. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR refused the motion, with costs. 








COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
SATuRDAY, JUNE 25. 
(Sittings in Banco, at Westminster, before Justices WiLt1AMs, WILLEs, 
By es, and KEATING.) 
CUTLER UV, LARCHIN AND EDE. 

This case came before the court on demurrers to the plea and the replica- 
tion, but the main facts, which raised an important question, were that, by 
an indenture executed between the parties in 1860, the plaintiff sold his 
business, which he carried on at a wharf in Wenlock Road, City Road, to the 
defendants for £5000, and they further covenanted to pay him yearly and 
every year during the term of fourteen years, by monthly payments, on the 
15th day in each month, the clear yearly sum of £200. And the plaintiff 
covenanted to continue with them as manager and principal clerk in the 
business. In the month of May, 1863, the defendants gave up the busi- 
ness, and the plaintiff sued in this action to recover nine monthly payments 
after the 15th of May, 1863, and contended that the defendants were bound 
to pay him, as they had wrongfully put an end to the business. 

Mr. DowpEswELt appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Prentice for the 
defendant Larchin. 

After the argument had occupied some time, the court desired that all the 
facts might be stated fully in a special case, which was agreed to by the 
parties. 
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Mitscellaneous Pews. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Crry Court or Sewers, GUILDHALL, TuEsDAY, JuNnzE 14. 
At the usual Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners held this day— 
Deputy De Jersey in the chair, 
Mr. CHAPLIN, pursuant to notice, moved the following resolution :— 


and charge of the Commissioners of Sewers, a sub-committee be appointed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of such insufficiency, with power 
to make such investigation and take such steps as may appear desirable, 
with a view to its improvement both in quantity and quality, and to ensure 
to the consumer a more pure and brilliant light.” He regretted that it had 
not been possible to give greater publicity to the notice of motion, that an 
opportunity might have been afforded to the citizens of supporting it by 
memorials to the court. On examining the minute-book of the commission, 
he found that during the last six months no less than twelve times had 
complaints been made of the insufficiency of the supply of gas to the public 
lamps, and, although the subject of those complaints had been referred to 
the General Purposes Committee, no report had been made upon them, nor 
had anything been done to remedy the evil. He thought it now behoved 
the commissioners to take the matter up, and act in a decided manner, in 
order that the existing state of things might be effectually dealt with. The 
best way to do this was to appoint a special committee, who should con- 
sider the whole question and advise the court what was the best course to 
be adopted. The citizens looked, and very properly, to the commission for 
redress; and the repeated memorials presented to the court during the last 
six _ spoke more strongly, he thought, than he could in favour of his 
motion. 

Mr. Murr xt said he was very much inclined to support the motion, be- 
lieving that the proposed inquiry would be highly beneficial, but his im- 
a was that the references to the General Purposes Committee em- 

raced all that was intended by the mover. 

Mr. Daw said the references to the General Purposes Committee had 

been very numerous, and the reason they had not reported upon them was, 
that certain questions relating to the purifying of gas from sulphur which 
were mixed up with this inquiry were being examined into by Mr. Barlow. 
Mr. Murrett said he was afraid the General Purposes Committee had 
got into such a dilemma that they hardly knew what the matters before 
them were. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, in the event of his motion being carried, he should 
| further move that all the references before the General Purposes Committee 
be transferred to the special committee, that they might be embraced in 
the same inquiry. 


universal in the City, and he could speak specially with respect to his own 
ward that those complaints were not ill founded. 

The CuHarrMaN said, if notice had been sgiven by any member of the 
, court, the General Purposes Committee would have reported to-day as to 
the progress which they had made in investigating the complaints that had 
been made. The members of the court were aware that a most important 
point in the inquiry was that in reference to the amount of sulphur present 





to report in reference to it, and that report was expected in a few days. It 
would put the court in a very much better position if they were to wait 
until the next meeting before appointing a special committee, and to re- 
quest the General Purposes Committee then to report their proceedings 
that they might be in possession of all the facts which had been elicited. 

Mr. MurRELL said he was afraid the two committees would clash, and, 
therefore, he would suggest to Mr. Chaplin that his motion should be 
altered, so as to embrace a direction to the General Purposes Committee to 
bring up their report before nominating a special committee. 

Deputy ELiiorr objected to the conversation proceeding, as the motion 
had not been seconded. 

Deputy Farrar said the question ought not to be got rid of in that way, 
and to prevent it he would second the resolution. 

Deputy Boner said the complaints of a defective supply of gas had been 
loud and long,and the only question was how to deal with the evil. It was 
most desirable that a report should be brought up, and some decisive action 
taken by the commission in reference to this matter, in order to ensure to 
the consumers a proper supply of gas, to which they were entitled. The 
light afforded by the public lamps at the present time was anything but 
satisfactory, and something ought certainly to be done. The first thing 
the committee should inquire into was the working of the carburetting sys- 
tem; and the next—which, to his mind, was a very important matter—the 
establishment of a proper supervision as to the burners in the lanterns. He 
did not know whether the companies supplied the burners themselves, or 
whether they were supplied by the commission, but it was perfectly clear 
to him that those at present used were not kept in a proper state, and hence 
it was that a deficient supply of gas was obtained. While approving of the 
proposal to appoint a special committee to go into the whole question, he 
thought it would be better to wait until the General Purposes Committee 
reported, or they might be travelling over ground which had been already 
well examined. 

Mr. Sutty said there could be no doubt of the existence of the evil, and 
the necessity for some steps being taken to remedy it. He had, himself, 
had frequent cause to complain of the lighting of Fenchurch Street. The 
flames in some of the lamps there could not be perceived at ten yards dis- 
tance, and it was clear to his mind that the commission did not get the 
quantity of gas they paid for. He, therefore, supported the motion. 

Deputy WuiteE had no objection to the motion, but he thought at the 
present moment it was premature. The best course to be adopted, he 
thought, was to accept the suggestion of the chairman, and instruct the 
General Purposes Committee to bring up a report upon all the matters re- 
ferring to the gas question before them at the present moment, and then, if 
it was thought desirable, a special committee could be appointed to make 
investigations in accordance with the motion of Mr. Chaplin. He moved, 
as an amendment—* That the General Purposes Committee be instructed 
forthwith to report upon the various matters connected with the supply of 
gas to the City which have, from time to time, been referred to them by 
this court.’ 


be well to appoint a new committee till Mr. Barlow’s report upon the sul- 
phur was before the commission. 

Deputy Farrar could not accept the amendment, the only argument in 
support of which was that there were already references on the gas ques- 
tion before the General Purposes Committee. He believed that the mem- 








Mr. Murr t said the complaints of deficiency in the supply of gas were | 


Deputy PerKINs seconded the amendment, observing that it would not 


| been suffering from an insufficient supply of gas; and that it was the duty 


bers composing the latter committee, if they were asked, would say that they 
were only too happy to get rid of the odious duty of investigating the sub- 
ject; and it must be apparent to every one that a permanent committee 
could conduct such an inquiry with more advantage than a committee the 
members of which were changed every three months. It must, he thought, 
be admitted on all hands, that the citizens of London had for a long time 





| of the commission to take some steps on the behalf of those who paid for | 


“That the citizens of London have for a long time been suffering from an | 
insufficient supply of gas, and that supply being under the superintendence | 





| 


| adopted. 








the gas, to bring about a better state of things. Dr. Letheby reported from | 
time to time that there was no deficiency in the illuminating power of the 
gas, but the citizens at large complained that they could not get enough for , 
their requirements, and that the light afforded by what they did get was 
very bad. He was disposed to pay the utmost deference to the opinion of 
the medical officer, but he could not overlook the opinions of those who 
paid for the gas. In this matter the citizens were placed in a different | 
sition to what they were in respect of any other necessary commodity. | 
They could not go into the market and deal with whomsoever they pleased; | 
they were obliged to take what was given them by the gas companies; and 
therefore the commission, which, as the motion stated, had the superin- | 


tendence and charge of the gas supply of the City, were bound to see whe- 


ther some remedy could not be adopted in respect of the deficiencies com- | 
plained of. He had no confidence in the General Parposes Committee re- 
porting upon the question, and he thought the best way was to refer it to a| 
special committee. He shouid have full confidence in it, and felt certain | 
ye a report would be brought up, and action taken without unnecessary 
elay. 
Mr. GREEN was prepared to agree to the amendment, and take the pro- 
mise of the chairman that a report should be brought up at the next meet- | 
ing in answer to the several outstanding matters relating to the gas ques- | 
tion which had been referred tothem. ‘There was no necessity, he thought, | 
to refer it to a special committee, because he was certain, from his know-| 
ledge of their proceedings, that the General Purposes Committee had | 
already made considerable progress in the inquiry. Upon one point he was 
quite at issue with the General Purposes Committee, who he thought had 
acted unwisely in waiting so long for the report of Mr. Barlow to be pre- 
sented to the gas companies on the sulphur question, and that they had | 
given to the companies too much consideration. He felt that as a public) 
body it was the duty of this court to carry out the Act of Parliament, and 
if the gas companies did not act in conformity with it, that they should be 
prosecuted for any such infringement. They had been waiting something | 
like four or five months for the report of Mr. Barlow, and as it was not} 
forthcoming, it was their duty to take immediate action to compel the com- | 
panies to supply gas of the illuminating power and purity required by the, 
Act. 


Mr. Saunpers considered that the most convenient mode of procesding | 
would be to adopt the amendment. Instead of wasting time, they would 
economize it, because, to a certain extent, the report of the existing com-| 
mittee would clear the ground, and the special committee, when appointed, | 
would start upon their labours with all the information which, during the, 
last few months, had been obtained upon this question. It appeared to him | 
that the gas supply of the City had not taken that satisfactory position 
which it ought to have done. In many matters, including the widening of 
streets, erection of warehouses, &c., the City had of late years been moving 
ahead and advancing with the times; but upon the question of the gas 


in the gas, and Mr. Barlow had been engaged by the gas companies specialiy | supply they had stood still, and the numerous complaints they had received 


was the consequence. The commission seemed to think that all they had 
to do was to determine the illuminating power of the gas, then the supply 
at each burner—say, as at present, 5 fect per hour, or, by the use of the, 
carburetting process, endeavour to get the light of 5 feet from 3 feet burners | 
—then the purity, and finally the spots at which the lamps should be placed. | 
This being done, they seemed to be content. The lighting of the first city | 
in the world was left in the hands of one or two gas companies, and they | 
seemed to carry out their contract very much as they pleased. It appeared 

to him that this was not the way an important matter like this should be) 
dealt with, and he felt that it was the duty of the commission to see that 
the proper amount of gas required was supplied to the consumers. If they 
would not deal with these matters, another body would soon be found who 
would do so. He was desirous they should continue to possess what he 
believed they now enjoyed—namely, the confidence of their fellow-citizens. 
At the same time, he believed they would lose nothing by waiting for Mr. 
Barlow’s report and to learn the result of the inquiries of the General Pur- 
poses Committee. 

Mr. TruLon said that though he had been on the General Purposes 
Committee for the last two months, he had never had the gas question | 
brought before him. He therefore thought it was most advisable to appoint 
a fresh committee to take it up, which committee would feel that they had | 
a special responsibility cast upon them, and would thus be more likely to | 
give their utmost attention to the subject. | 

The CHarrMAN said the remarks of the last speaker seemed to cast a! 
reproach upon the committee, as though they had been forgetful of their | 
duty. He could only say that frequent allusion had been made to the sub- 
ject in committee, and any member could have brought the matter forward | 
if he had thought fit to do so. 

Deputy Ex.iorr thought that perhaps it would be better to appoint the 
special committee, as it would show that there was a disposition on the 
part of the commission thoroughly to exhaust the subject. Instead of| 
making a speech himself, he should like to hear what Dr. Letheby had to. 
say. Probably, if they heard a statement from the medical officer, the 
commission would find that the inquiry was already in competent hands. | 
They had been told from time to time by Dr. Letheby that chemical | 
science had not yet put men in possession of the means of entirely getting | 
rid of the suiphur which it was acknowledged was so deleterious in the gas. | 
Mr. Barlow was elaborately and in good faith engaged upon an examination | 
of this point, and it would be far better to let the matter stand over until | 
his report was presented. 

Mr. Cur tn, in reply, said it was not his desire to interfere at all with 
the General Purposes Committee. The question he wished the special 
committee to investigate was a much broader one than had been laid before 
them; and he had no doubt that if it was understood they were ready to 
make a report upon their references, the special committee would suspend 
their labours until it was before the court. 

The amendment was then put and negatived, and the original motion 





It was agreed that the special committee should consist of six commis- 
sioners and the chairman; and the following gentlemen were appointed 
members—Messrs. Chaplin, Farrar, Bone, Green, Elliott, and Teulon. 

Dr. LetHEsy reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to 
the public lamps in the City during the previous week had, in each case, been 
above the requirements of the Act of Parliament; but the amount of sulphur 
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had, in the case of the Great Central Gas Company, been in excess of the 
quantity sanctioned by Parliament. He further stated that as no action 
had been taken by the court in respect of the ——- of sulphur in the 
gas, he had discontinued sending the report of the results of his daily exa- 
minations to the gas companies. 

The CHarrMan said it would probably be better not to resume sending 
those reports until the committee had reported. 





Turspay, JUNE 21. 

Dr. LuTuesy reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied 
during the previous week had been above the requirements of the Act of 
Parliament—the result of 18 observations showing that the average power 
of the City Company’s gas had been 15-07 sperm candles; the Chartered, 
14°63; and the Great Central,14°54. The proportion of sulphur in the gas 
of the Great Central had been a little over the requirements of the Act; 
the other companies had not exceeded the limit. 

The CuarrMAn said it appeared from the recent reports of the medical 
officer that, with respect to the proportion of sulphur in the gas, there was 
a marked improvement. 

Dr. Lernesy said there had been a very great improvement. 

Mr. Daw (the chief clerk) said he had received letters from the three 
ood = stating that Mr. Barlow’s report could not be ready for a 
ortnight. 


ON THE 





MACHINERY EMPLOYED IN SINKING ARTESIAN 


WELLS ON THE CONTINENT. 


At the last Meeting for the season of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
held on Tuesday, May 24—J. R. M‘CiEan, Esq., president, in the chair—a 
paper was read “On the Machinery employed in sinking Artesian Wells 
on the Continent,” by G. R. Burnell, Esq., F.G.S. 

It was stated that the extraordinary depth of some borings lately made 
for the purpose of obtaining an artesian supply of water, had led to great 
changes in the well-borers art and to the introduction of various mechanical 
processes, and of modifications of machinery, into the merits of which it was 
desirable to inquire. 

The first well of this kind was that at the Abattoir of Grenelle. This 
was sunk, after eight years incessant labour, a total depth of 1797} feet 
(English), and gave rise to many inventions for the purpose of facilitating 
the progress of the works, for removing the broken tools, for the intro- 
tion of the pipes, and for carrying on observations at various depths from 
the surface. Subsequently, many similar wells were sunk on the Con- 
tinent, particularly in the Rhine provinces, but they were all of small 
diameter. The German engineers introduced important modifications in 
the tools. /Enyenhausen made the striking part, used for comminuting the 
rock, to slide, so as to fall always through a certain distance, and thus avoid 
ajar. Kind had already applied his system to large excavations for winning 
coal-mines, when he was entrusted by the Municipal Council of Paris with 
the execution of the well at Passy. This was to have a diameter of one 
metre (3 feet BY, inches), that of Grenelle being only 20 centimetres (about 8 
inches). The difficulties encountered in carrying the excavation through 
the clays of the upper series were so serious that six years and nine months 
were occupied in reaching the water-bearing stratum, which was ultimately 
attained at a depth of 1913 feet 10 inches from the surface, when the yield 
was 3,349,200 gallons per day of 24 hours, subsequently increased to 
5,582,000 gallons, and then continued at 3,795,000 gallons per day. The 
total cost of the well was £40,000. It was lined with solid masonry for a 
depth of 150 feet; then wood and iron tubing was introduced to 1804 feet 
from the surface; and below that there was a length of copper pipe pierced 
with holes. 

The results of this well had been so satisfactory as regarded the quantity 
of water that the authorities had decided to execute at once two additional 
artesian wells; and there were rumours that two others were contemplated. 
There were three different systems of well-boring, mostly dependent on 
the nature of the tools: the Chinese, or M. Fauvelle’s; the French, or rather 
the usual well-borers plan; and M. Kind’s. In the first, the motion given 
to the tool in rotation was simply derived from the resistance that a rope 
would exercise to an effort of torsion, and therefore the limits of application 
of the system were only such as would allow the tool to be safely acted 
upon. esides, 2 considerable quantity of water was required to clear out 
the boring, so that this plan had been almost universally abandoned. In 
the ordinary system of well-boring, the weight of the tools and of the solid 
iron rods became so great when the excavation was deep that there was 
considerable difficulty in transmitting the blow of the tool in consequence 
of the vibration produced in the jong rod, or in consequence of the torsion. 
Hollow rods, filled with cork, and M. Znyenhausen’s joint, which permitted 
the tool to fall freely, and through the same height, every time it was 
released, were now emyloyed. M. Kind adopted both these modifications, 
and in the well of Passy, he substituted oak rods for iron ones, as 
being lighter, and more easily counterbalanced in water. The products of 
the excavation were still most frequently removed by augers and chisels; 
and all the processes hitherto practised were considered to be more or less 
defective, as in every case the comminuting tool had to be withdrawn. In 
the well at Passy, M. Kind employed a trepan to comminute the rock; it 
weighed 1 ton 16 cwt. and fell through 2 feet. This tool was composed of 
two principal pieces—the frame and the arms—both of wrought iron, but 
the teeth of the cutting part were of cast steel. The frame had at the bot- 
tom a series of holes, slightly conical, into which the teeth were inserted, 
and were tightly wedged up. These teeth were placed with their cutting- 
edge on the longitudinal axis of the frame that received them; and at the 
extremity of the latter, there were formed two heads, forged out of the 
same piece with the body of the tool, which also carried two teeth, placed 
in the same direction as the others, but which were made of double the 
width of the latter, in order to render this part of the tool more powerful. 
It was by increasing the dimensions of these end teeth, that the diameter 
of the boring could be augmented, so as to compensate for the diminution 
of the clear space by the tubing that it might be necessary to introduce in 
traversing strata disposed to fall in, or to allow the waters from below to 
escape at an intermediate level. Above the lower part of the frame of the 
trepan was a second piece, composed of two parts bolted together, and made 
to support the lower portion of the frame. This part of the machinery also 
carried two teeth at its extremities, which served to guide the tool in its 
descent, and to work off the asperities that might be left by the lower por- 
tion of the trepan. Above this again were the guides of the machinery 
properly speaking, consisting of two pieces of wrought iron arranged in the 
form of a cross, with the ends turned up, so as to preserve the machinery 
perfectly vertical in its movements, by pressing against the sides of the 
boring already executed. These pieces were independent of the blades of 
the trepan, and might be moved closer ,to it, or further away from it, as 
} might desired. The stem and the arms were, lastly, terminated by a 











single piece of wrought iron, which was joined to the frame by a kind of 
saddle joint, and was kept in its place by means of keys and wedges. The 
whole of the trepan was finally jointed to the great rods, that communi- 
cated the motion from the surface, by means of a screwed coupling, formed 
below the part of the tool that bore the joint, which permitted the free fall 
of the cutting part, and united the top of the arms and frame and the rod. 


Dr. J. NortuHcots Vinen’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND PurITY OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsuMERS CoM- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week rs) Light Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 
we Th. + fs o 0 « WW +s oe WR es Be 

se oie Wit! « 12°00 . « 32°18 . . 12° 


” 
The volume of hydrocarbons was 5:0 per cent. Carbonic acid was present to 
the amount of 2°0 per cent. There was no evidence of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Ammonia was present at every examination. The maximum pressure 
was 22/10ths; the minimum, 6/10ths, 


Carpirr GAs Consumers Company.—A general meeting of the share- 
holders of this company was held on Tuesday evening, at the Arcade 
Room, St. Mary Street—Mr. Joseph Elliott presiding. There was a large 
attendance of shareholders, many of whom asked questions with a view of 
eliciting the causes which led to the failure of the bill on Standing Orders, 
and also as to the Jaw and other expenses. The chairman stated that the 
great cause of the failure of the bill was the want of sufficient subscribed 
capital. In his view it was a mercy they were thrown out in the first ——- 
for the apathy displayed by those who ought to have assisted, and who 
were most largely interested, would have rendered it impossible for the 
company to have constructed their works, while the cost of obtaining an 
Act would have completely swamped them. As to the law and general 
expenses, they were extremely reasonable, and the utmost care had been 
exercised by the directors in curtailing all unnecessary ontlay. They had 
liabilities amounting to £380 or £400, and as some of them were of a press- 
ing nature, it was necessary to make a further call of 2s. 6d. per share, 
which would be amply sufficient to meet every demand. There were yet 
uncollected upon the first call something like £150, and they were now 
taking legal proceedings against the defaulters. It was resolved that a 
balance-sheet be drawn up for the inpection of the shareholders, and after 
a vote of thanks to the chairman the meeting broke up.—Cardiff Times. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THoMAS Proup, oF THE WOLVERHAMPTON GAS 
Company.—On Monday evening the whole of the officers and workmen 
of the gas company assembled at the Shakespeare Inn, Horsley Fields, 
on the occasion of a farewell supper to Mr. Proud, and for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonia! to that gentleman upon his resigning the office of 
manager and engineer, to fulfil a similar appointment under the Bombay 
Gas Company. The testimonial consisted of a handsome French onyx 
medallion gilt clock, which had been purchased from Mr. Kemp, of the 
High Green, in this town. It bore the following inscription :—* Presented to 
Thomas Proud, Esq., by the officers and workmen of the Woiverhamp- 
ton Gas Company, as a token of respect and esteem, on his resigning the 
office of engineer.—James Homer, Secretary. June 20, 1864.” After the 
company had done justice to the good fare provided, Mr. James Homer, the 
respected secretary to the company, took the chair; and Mr. J. Annan the 
vice-chair. The chairman said it had devolved upon him to be the mouth- 
piece of the “employés” of the gas company, and he had great pleasure in 
fulfilling the duty. Of course they could not think of letting Mr. Proud 
depart from among them without presenting him with some mark of their 
respect. The testimonial he had to offer to Mr. Proud had been raised 
spontaneously, and with one wish and desire, that of showing their sincere 
respect and esteem for that gentleman. They deeply regretted his depar- 
ture, and he (Mr. Homer) was sure he only spoke the sentiments of all, in 
wishing him every success and prosperity in his new sphere. Mr. Homer 
then begged Mr. Proud’s acceptance of the timepiece, and said, as the ladies 
ought not to be forgotten, they asked him to accept, on behalf of Mrs. 
Proud, a scent-case, as a small token of their esteem towards her. Mr. 
Proud, in reply, said: “ I thank you from my heart for your kindness in pre- 
senting me with this memorial as a token of esteem, and I value it as if it 
were of pure, sterling gold. I can scarcely find words to express the grati- 
tude I feel in my heart; and as long as I live, wherever I may be, | shall 
carry with me the grateful remembrance of the ten years I have spent 
among you. I can truly say that, in the distant home to which I am going, 
I shall be cheered by the happy recollections of our meeting this evening” 
Mr. Proud sat down amidst long-continued applause. “The Queen and 
Royal Family;” “ The Prince and Princess of Wales;” “The Army, Navy, 
and Volunteers;” “The Board of Directors of the Gas wy yt &e., 
having been drunk, the toast of the evening, “ The health of Mr. Proud,” 
was proposed in highly complimentary terms, and cordially responded to. 
Some very interesting speeches were delivered by the officers and workmen, 
expressing their regret at losing Mr. Proud, and their earnest wishes for 
his future —_——- The company separated, after spending a very 
pleasant and harmonious evening. We understand Mr. Proud leaves Mar- 
seilles, for Bombay, on July 6. 

TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Jos. Morris, GUERNSEY.—At a meeting of the 
shareholders of the Guernsey Gas Company held on Tuesday, June 7, a testi- 
monial was presented to Mr. Jos. Morris, lately manager of the works in that 
island, as an acknowledgment of his very valuable services for the space of 
11 years. The testimonial consists of a handsome silver epergne, worked up 
with great chasteness and taste, and bears a suitable inscription. Mr. Morris 
is at present manager of the Jersey Gas- Works, 

Smyrna Gas-Works.—The arrangements for lighting the city of Smyrna 
with gas are all but completed. Some things which are immediately ex- 
pected from England are still wanting, but there is every reason to believe 
that in the course of this month the machinery will work, and, as a trial, 
part of the Franque Street, as well as the Street of Roses, will be lighted 
with gas. We predict that the trial will succeed, and that we shall be delivered 
from the darkness in which we are plunged for more than three months 
—darkness terrible, because here 2 yawning gulf at your feet, and there a 
post, ready, at least, to knock out your eyes. It will not perhaps be out of 
place here to state that every precaution has been taken to prevent any 
delay in lighting the gas, to avoid any accident, and to induce private per- 
sons to use it in their houses. New apparatus, solid buildings, 1100 tons of 
iron for the works, 600 tons for pipes, phamphlets circulated amongst the 
householders explaining the use of gas in houses, lamps, reflectors, con- 
veniences, facilities to everybody—in a word, nothing has been omitted 
that the lighting of the streets and houses with gas may be useful to the 

ublic. Mr. Laidlaw, the contractor for the gas-works, is shortly expected 
in Smyrna.—L’ Impartial, Journal de Smyrne. 
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Share List of Gas Companies. 


(Directors and Managers of Gas-Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions in the following List.) 








The Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
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2597 10 
300° 5 
200 10 


1000 10 | 


2150 10 


260| 10 


800! 5 
109) 20 
| 
1158, 2 
120) 25 
120! 10 


ENGLAND. 
Aberavon (Lim.). 
Aberdare, .... 
Abergele (Lim.). 
Aberystwith ... 


{Abingdon .,.. 


Accrington G.§ W. 
Do., new shares. 
0-5 is 2 < 
Do., do... 
Do., do... 
Airdale (Limited). 
Do., new shares. 
Alcester. .... 


Aldborough (Lim.) : 
0 


Alderney. .... 
Alfreton. .... 
Almwick ..... 
Alston Moor... 
os eo se 
Altrincham, ... 
Amersham. ... 
Amlweh (Lim.). . 


Ampthill. ... ./1 


Andover. .... 
Appleby... 


ene 
ee 10 


Ashbourne, Derby. 
Ashburton... 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch 
Ashford (L.), Kent 
Ashton-un Lyne. 
Atherstone. ... 
Attleborough, . . 
Axminster, ... 
Aylesbury . 


2 
Aylsham (L.), Nrfi| 


Bacup (Rossendale 

Union)ordinary 
Do., preference. 
Do., new issue . 











Bakewell. .... 


|Baldock ..... 1 


Banbury (Limited), 
|Bangor Gas § Wr. 
‘Barmouth(L) £1500 
Barnard Castle . 
|Barnet. ..... 


|Barnsley. , £6000 
2 


Barnstaple... . 
Barrw-in-F.G.& W 
Barton-on-Humb. 
Basingstoke .. . 

Do. , ee 


2500, 16 | Bath, A shares. 
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300| 3 
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6000) 15 |Blackburn, Ash, 
6000, 15} Do., B shares. 
| Blaenavon G. & W. 
Blandford .... 
Blyth & Cowpen . 
ne os «0 « 
Ns. 6 @ «o's 
100; 19 |Rolsover, ... . 
8909| 164|Bolton. ..... 
7466, 16); Do.,newshares, 
| Boroughbridge(L). 
800; 10 |Boston. ..... 1 
1200: 10 | Do.,newshares. 
Botesdale (L), Suff. 
200; 5 |Boughton Blean . 
193} 10 |Bourn. ..... 1 
ner emguameamatay 
160, 10 |Brackley. .... 
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Do., B shares. 

Do., C shares. 
Battle . . . £2000 
Dewey «ces 
Beaminster. . . 
‘Destin Gas § Wr. 
Bedale, Yorkshire. 


Bedford .... ./2 


Bedworth .... 
Belford ..... 


Belper. ..... 10 


Berkhampstead, . 
Berwick & Tdmth.| 


Bewdley. .... 
Bicester... . oil 
Bideford. .... 


Biggleswade ... 
Billericay .... 
eee. so «6 @ 
Bingham, . 


os ae 
Bingley . , £7400 


Birchington (Lim.) 
Birmingham,A sh. 
Do., Beshares. 


Do., new shares. |40 
Do., do, . .| 
Birmnghm.gStaf. 
Do., new shares. |2 





1 
Bishop’s Auckland 
Bishop’s Castle . 
Bishop’s Stortford 
Bishp’s Wlthm (L) 


Bracknell (Lim.) , 
Bradford, Wilts 
Bradford, Yorksh. 
Braintree, . . . 
Brampton, Cumb. 





Brandon, Suffolk . 
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~ Amount] Div. 
aS Name paid per Price 
2a or up | Cent. per 
Be ComPrany. per per Share. 
4 Share. |Annum 
£ sad £ £ sc] & sd 
5 00 10 |Brecon (Limited) .|10 0 6 18 to20 
Sk.|Brentford ... 0 0)100 00 
5 00 0| Do., preference. |20 0 0} 20 00 
20 | Do, rrr f . 00, 3 00 
12 00 Brentwood . . 
15 00 Bridge, near Cant. 
15 00 Bridge-end, 7. 
7100 Bridgenorth (L). 
1100 50 i reel ‘l50 00|7 00) 50 00 
0150 10 |Bridlington (L). .|10 0 0} 7 10 0} 12 100 
8100 10 |Bridport. .... 10 60/7100 12 00 
6 werebe binds be 00) 5 26 
80 00 Bri 
Brightlingsea’ (L.) 
00 20 | Brighton, . . . .\20 8 10 0} 34to0 35 
100 20| Do., newshares.| 4 8 10 0! § to8s 
20 Brighiton § Hove . 120 9 00 29 090 
se |Bemecnae pat 
| ord 
00 Sk. | Bristol United . "| enest.| | 9 10 0184 to 185 
300) 5 \Briton-ferry . . ee | | 
8 Brixham... . .| 8 /5 00 
00 Broadstairs. . +} | 
00 5 |Bromley, Kent. «| 5 9 00 
15 0 5 | Do., new shares.| 1 9 00 
10 0 |Bromsgrove . . 
10 0 10 |Bromyard (Lim. ) 10 
|Broughton. . . .| 
10 |Bruton. ... . ./10 4 00) 8to9 
3 Boemene | | 
Brynmawr. . 
100 25 Dukinghen . . -125 00 6 00) 26to027 
Buntingford (Lim. )| 
1 Burly-in-Wfde(L) /1 5 00/110 
00 |Burnham(L) Essex} 
100 Burnham, Somers. } 
5 | Burslem § Tnstll.| 5 0010 00) 9 00 
00 5 | Do.,newshares.|5 00 7100) 7 00 
00 24 |Burton, Westld(L)) 2 10 0 
50 10 Bury St. Edmnda’s\1\0 0010 00) 17100 
00 10; Do.,newshares.| 3 00 7100) 4 40 
00 10 |Buxton (Limited).110 00 7 100) 14 00 
00 10 |Caistor. .... .)10 00,7 00/12 00 
100 ‘| 5 Callington . |. .| 5 00 5 00 
10 |Calne, Wilts . . .110 00 6 00) 10 00 
0 Calverley (L) York. | | 
, 50 Combetage” 5 1150 0010 00) 90 00 
* ~ new shares, j33 0010 Ov} 22100 
Oo. 4 0010 00) 6 00 
200 50 Canterbury 6% WV. |50 00 56 00 
35 00 25 | Do.,newshares.'25 00 ) £6 | 28 00 
ite Aes "el Do., > - +/12100 | 400 
Do. 16 50) 7 00 
§ united 25 |Cardiffy, Pee, 195 0010 00145 00 
15 00 25 Do., Bshares. 25 00 8 00 38 00 
25 Do. .....-+|3 00 8 
Cardigan (Limited)) | 
25 \Carmarthen . . .25 00 5 9| 30 00 
Carnarvon... “| 
Carshalton. . . .} | 
20 00 6 |Castlecary ....|6 00 00 
10 00 10 |CastleDonnington|10 00 6 00) 12140 
1100 5 |Castleford 15 005 00) 5 00 
14 00 5 |Castletwn, I. ofM.| 5 005 00 5} to 5} 
2 Cawood (Limited). | 2004 00 
13 10 0 |\Chatteris. .... 
16 00 oe? * * ‘he 00 5 00:10 00 
ll 00 £0 |Chelmsford, . . .}50 00 8 00) 70 00 
10 10 0 25 | Do.,newshares.|25 00 8 00) 35 00 
16 |Cheltenham, Ash..16 00,8 00 
8 Do., Bshares.. 8 00 7 00 
Do., new shares. | 17 00 
10 |Chepstow, A sh, { 
10 | Do., B shares. | 
vee wd Cons. (L.)), 
10 | 06) 10100 
Sk. | Chester United , | BStosk. 10 00182 00 
‘a | Do., preference. | 0 0,142 to 144] 
10 | Do.,newshares,.10 00 7 00) 14 00 
5 \Chester-le-Street || 5 00 6 00| 5 00 
| Sik. | ChesterfieldG. $W 10000 5 00/178 00 
400/ 50 | Do.,newshares.|50 00 5 00) 52 00 
‘Chesterton "ae | 
12 25 \Chichester . . . ./25 00,6 00) 31 100 
\Chippenham , . .| | 
10 0 10 \Chipping Nort. (L.) 10 005 00 
10 00 10 [Chipping Ongar . 110 00 2100) 5 00 
20 ‘Chorley... . .:20 0017 00|27 00 
27 00 ‘Chowbent, Lanc, | 
3100 ‘Christchurch , 2 
5 ChurehStretton(L) : 00 5 00 
10 Cirencester, . . . 0 00 5 00/11 00 
Clay Cross . . & Bns. 
10 Cleckheaton, Ash_|10 0 0 7100 
10 | Do., Bshares.|10 0 0| 7 100 
10 00 10 | Do., new shares,| 2100 7 10 0 
40 00 10 Clevedon. .... 10 00,4100) 10 00 
5 50 Clitheroe } 
5 Cockermouth. 5 005 00) 5 50 
5 Coggeshall. . . al 5 00, 4} tod 
20 Colchester . . 20 007 00| 24 00 
Coleford ,Glocester| 
Coleshill (L. ) £2000) 
10 Collingham (Lim.)|10 00) 5 00] 10 00 
Collumpton : 
10 5 Colnbrook, Middsx.| 5 00:5 00| 5 00 
20 \Colne, Lancashire|20 0 0} 36 00 
10| Do., } shares.|10 0 0 18 00 
5 | Do.,° shares.| 5 00 £10 9 00 
5 | Do., Ashares.| 5 00 9 00 
5 | Do., Bshares.j 5 00 9 00 
51 Do., Cshares.{2 00 5 00 





Amount 
per Share. 
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te | 


tw 


Congleton .. 
Conway ( Limited). 
Corsham. .... 
Coventry. .... 
Do., new shares. 
Cowbridge. ... 





bobo 
oon 


-o. 6S 
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Kon 


Ooo aon 


o 


oO 


a 





4 Gloucester, Ash, 








| 
i 


\Droylsden , . . .| 9 
Dudley. ..... 30 
Dukinfield, . . .13 
‘Dunmow. ... ./10 
Dunstable .. . .| 

Durham. .... \10 
|_ Do.,newshares.| 5 
Dursley, Gloucstr.| 9 
Easingwold ,.. 5 
Eastbourne, , , .'10 
|East Dereham . . 20 
East Grinstead . 5 


64 Elland. ..... 
5 |Elsecar (Limited). | 


—— tobe 
Cooumn OK 


re 
Cradley Heath . . 
Cranbrook. £1900 
‘Crawley . . 

Crayford& Bexley. 
Crediton. .... 
\Crewkerne . 

'Cricklade(L. )£1000) 
Croft & Hurworth.| 





a) 


Crook (Limited) . 
Croston (Limited). ; 
Crowland ° 
Crowle, Lincoln 
\Croydon vampiges a 


-_ 
Poon Ko on 





Do. 
‘Cuckfield: : é 
Dartford. ... .- 
Dartmouth (Lim.) 
Daventry. ...- 
Dawley ... - +} 
Dawlish ....- 
Deal & Walmer. 
Deddington. .. . 
Dolhens (L.) £1000! 
Delph, on. | 
Denbigh . 

Derby ....2--> 
Dereham. .... | 
Devonport... «| 

Do., preference .| 
Dewsbury § Batley 

Do., new shares. | 
ee 
Dolgelly . . 
Donnington ... 
Dorchester... . 
5 Dorking .... .7 
|Donnington, Linc. 
Douglas, I. of Man 25 
EET <<. 0% wo 16 

Do., new shares.| 5 
Dowlais (Limited). 10 
Downham Market, 60 
Del@iela .. 2 ee | 
Droitwich , .. .! 


“5 


— to 


_ 
eoauccvs 


7 = 


ow oa an 


"1 
mao 


Easton (Limited) . 
East Retiord. . 
Eckington & Mos-| 
boro’ (L.) £2500) 
Egremont, Cumb. | 


oa 


On 


\Eltham. .... | 


| 


| 


1 | Frodsham (Lim.). 


on 


| 
“3 


*s Godalming . 


Gomersal, . .. . 
Gorleston & Sthdn. 


Emsworth . . 


Enfield...) | /|5 00 5 


Epping (Limited) . | 


|Epsom & Ewell, .19 0 a 


aS 


EP. 6 6 sen “(25 
Exmouth 10 

Eye rere. 
Fairford, 2) |: {10 
oe eae 
|Fareham , : 
Farnham, . . , . les 
Farnwth § poe. 
Farringdon, , R 
|Faversham , 90 00 


|Fazeley (L. ) £3000 


|Fenny Stratfd.(L.)/10 0 0 
\Filey . 


= 


\Folkestone . sok ; 
Do, new shares. 
Framlingham 


a eras 
Do., new shares. 
| Gainsborough pie 
Do., new shares. “I 
Gillingham we ) 
Dorset. . 
[Glastonbury | 
—~ why Spee pai 





nob 


or ee 
CAS SUR UwDoN 


=~ new shares, 


wer 
MwWRMASDmaan 


Do., B shares, 


Do., new shares. 
Do., do... 
Do., GO. 2s 





Name paid 


c or 
OMPANY. 
share. 
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eco esc ecoses 
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sooo om 
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ecco co 
ecco 

ecco co 
ecse ec 


oe 


SS SRe.. BRS...) 


ecsese eco 
ecoce ceo 
NOORD Gon 
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eececo o 


_ecece _ 
_— oe 
oan 


~ 
AaoOancanace 


oe ecoseoce oecsoo 
eo_esececse 


eo eccecec eooaw 
eo ecseosso eS¢cscse 
—_~ 


= 
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NO CUO Dan 


eo ecceco 
eco cscoesse 


od 


cmoeocececce 
| al eel al 
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~ 
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to 
oer 


to 
sors 


— 
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ee 

eocecoeo eo 


ecocnwo co 


a 
NOowWwo WA 


— 
ecco e989 
ececoc e909 
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Se woe 
wBae2S ASS 
ecco eco 
ecco ooo 
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10 00 
94 to 10 
40 to42 
10 00 
25 00 


35 00 


112 tol15 
8 to8} 


ee 
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NMONOOHW OAV coan @ 
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eococecoo csceoscooeocecseoso © 
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7 . ' 
2 Amount, Div. 3 | $ | 
No. as Name eo a | ver Price No. 2§ Name ge ox — Price N +5 | se 
of (5a or up cent. per of 25 or up ent, r ¢ Be! — ¥ rent _ 
ghares ay Comranr. oft Share. |Shares 2. ComraxY. r per | Share. [Sha ee | Company per oer’ | Share 
are. aleun| issued. ¢ 2 {8 are. Annum issued.| < & | : Share. ase. ‘ 
£ & sd& sal& sa £ |K $ ad | . tae 1g ed 
asal 20 ae #08 \, 0 oer cols | Rik ——. ‘ 7. “ ig 1000¢ 4 i ee ee 
ME s+ 3 4 00] 330) 5 |\Kirk 15 00 : 
1000 20 Gravesend . | 20 00/5 00/21 00} 330 2% ie Fn 2100 hi 00 2:00 1500 10 "Tote. « sia 
rays Thurroc 200 10 -in-Li 0000 
643, 5 |Gt. Berkhampstd. i 5 00/6 00 5100) 2001 5 — tntee to og 5 00 10100 20000 10 Western (L.}A sh.|10 0 0/10 0 0/163 to17} 
1000} 10 |Great Grimsby. .|10 0010 00 17 00 1000 10 Knottingley fe ssh 2777; 5 West Ht apie 5 0 - " ont 
1000} 64) Do.,new shares. 410010 00; 8 26] 470) 314\Lancaster . . ; {/3110 0/60 0 38 00 13223) 5 Do. owa shares. | an 
700 5 Great Harwood . 3 00/4 5 " 470 6gs.| Do. . . 6 60/60 0 7120) | — |We. London eres. 
newshares.| 1 0 0! 564| 153] Do. "}15 15 0] 5 
210) 10 [Great Marlow . .|10 00/5 0010 00} 50) 23! Langport... . (95 00 40 0, 13 00 "4 | 
ods —— — 7 / > a! — | pa aera | Long Buckby (L. ). | 
B.. J & wy newahares.| 1 oes os 1000) 20 aBigteG.),, 008 00.26 00) 2000 3 ns oo 00 ‘S100 
uernsey. x 0 0017 00 250; 20} Do. a 20 00 2 | 
352| 25 Guildford, Ash.25 00) 213) 10 Br eee 10 00 3 00 10 00 oeereads rsfield.| 
352) 3| Do., B shares. | 3 00 Ledbury . . osol 5 Lostwithiel | 5 0 6 00 
Do., new shares. | Leeds Old Comp—| 250, 1| Do. oo oe oe 00 
25,100 Guisborough . ‘60 009 00 190200 Sk. Consolidated stk. £100 6 00118 t01191 1422| 6 ‘Loughborough . | i 
| _ |Hadleigh Cons . () | | 6961! 5 00/6 00 1htolg] 24025 Louth... ss Sane oc as 08 
240| 5 |Hadlow (Limited). 15 00 Ladi New Comp— 2500! 10 Lowestoft G.& W.| ese wie wae 
140 10 |Haileham -jt0 00/8 00) 10 0 0 [450007 Old stock. . £100 [10 001198to200) 611) 5 “proms oh oy 5 005 a 5 50 
“eat 350007 a | 1 | 
300 5 |Halesworth | 5 007100) 6 00] 8000; 6} ge lé "5.0 : 0 Oa tors | 640 Suan er 0 007100 
- 5 Haltwhistie (Lim.) 5 00 4100) 5 00] 6500; 5| Do.,Bshares. .| 2 00) 6 003to§pm oe ae ‘| ° “le Bas, tate 
ampton..... | Leeswood (Lim.) | 
1000 10 |Harrogate . “|10 0 0) 8 10.0! 13 100} 3900! 13 | Leicest ie oe 5] Boreas |s odiiecl 6 ee 
se) a Do., new shares. 3 ss 8100} 4100] 3900) 10 ‘Do., new shares.|10 O01 10 013 to16" on 5| Ba,tovtees|s © 4 ie igi 
00 47s.tod1s.J 2990) 10 . 20 | y 
6800 5 Hartlepool ¢ $V. 5 007 00 6176 * — eee vigee 70 0} herts Tacp ‘see aeeae £3000 eee * palin 
ane) 8 aaa gag 7S 4 oa 6176] 4763) 21 |LeightonBuzzard.|21 0 0 a, 26 00 63 > jhe Regis . . ./20 00/4 00) 20 00 
1 [Hartley Wininey, 10 9 2 10 0:21s,to23s.J 500) 10 |Leominster. . . .|10 00/8 00| 10 00 = om. bot asthe "| vie | ee 
arwic ants) 330) 25 faidenhead ; : ; 
“ee 6 |Haslingden. | 6 0010 0 al 10 00 eel 5 —" a ar} oe eas * 30 coal 23 Molden Ash. 33 Sole ola 00 
1840! 25 lanes A shares.| 4 0010 "7 6 00] 245, 5 |Leyburn, Yorksh.| 5 00 6 00] 500 25| Do., B'shares. 35 O04 00) 20 00 
astings an t. land, ‘ ares.|2 
sal - re .. 25 0 0, 9 00 250) 20 Leaeld — 120 00 1 o3 40 00 204 33 Tappa 33 + ; C a 27 00 
on | | $20| 25 |Lincoln .... .|25 00 co. 70 00 200! 10 meme B 110 00/2100) 5150 
500, 5 |Havant......|/5 00/3 00 5 00] 306) 5 |Lindfield(Limited)| 5 008 00] 5 00 lw 
ee . Haverhill 10 00;5 00,10 00 240; 5 \Liskeard. .... 5 00/7100) 6 00 Manningtree . 
44 Haworth eet 5 00 5 50] 240) 5 |Littlehampton . .| 5 00/10 00] 5 0,04 Mansfield . £5000 10 00 
Hay (L.), Brecon . Sk. -~r United .| £100 110 0 0/211 to213f 150 10 |Mansfield Wahse.|10 00 
aydon Bridge. . 25 | Do., } share 25 00 524 to 524 March Thanet) 
6000; 1 He en Bridge. .| 1 00/9 00 1 80] 259| 5 |Liandovery (Lim.) 1100|7 00 Margate > Te i 
170, 10 |Heekington (Lim. 10 0 0) | 10 00 761| 10 |LlandudnoG.&W.|10 00) 5 00 Market Drayton zs 
e » H : 
120| 10 |Hedon (Limited) ||10 0 0| 3 0 0) a EE 132) 25 [Market Harboro’ -/25 00) 7 0 0) 35 00 
145) 12 |Helston . . 12 00/9 00) Llangollen . | Markyate BF (L-). 
= = —— Hompsteed oo 7 : + Z 00 250} 10 Lianrwst( Limited) 9150/5 00) 9150 iim 
ete rh Soa 0 00 Loddon. ... -— of —. d a . 00} 10 00 
300! 10 Herne Bay 10 0016 OO} 11 o : Co | atiock Baths | | oe 
| 10 |Herne Bay. . . . | 0 Q aS i ck 
1300, 10 |Hertford: ... . 8 00,7100 12 00] 5000! 10 cat on Reems (en 200 H ome ey tin a 113 3| 
Hessle ‘) £1500. | commandite) . .|10 00/10 0 0} 10 tol2 220! 10 |Melbo iam.) « 10 0 65 00 
470) 10 Hexham... . .|10 90/8 0 0) 14 0 0} | 5000) 20 (Bahia (Limited) ‘|20 0 0! 5 0 o| 19t020 4 = RE leas pn bene 
400| 25 |Heywood. . . ; ||25 00, 7 100) 40 00} 20000| 5 {Bombay (Limited) | 5 0 0| 5 00] 934] 2|Meltham. : : : || 2 - 
400; 25 | Do.,new shares.|25 0 0| 7 10 0) 37 10 0} 5000| 20 [British Provincial./20 0 0/10 0 0| 31 to32 Melton Mowbray . —_ 
160) 10 Dee wine: 10 " 7 00) 12 00] 8200) 20| Do., new. .}20 00) 7 0 0| 26} to027 50} 10 |Mere. Se .|10 00 
wo i Norwich, ul: ri 
520} 5 |/High Wycombe. .| 5 00/6 6) 6160 Be coates, Shel. Merthyr Tyavil. 
soo : 5 oge od sue re 120} 10 |Middleham. . ; -|10 00 5 00) 10 00 
G00) 5 |Hlindley, Lancash.| 3 0 0| 3 00 Holywell)” 3000) 10 | iddletom-tin ony idole 
itchin’..... 20 008 00 12000] 50 (Lin 
200| 5| Do.,newshares.| 5 00) 8 00 6000) 50 x pate om * “13 O oho 00 48 to49 = Mideume Rertea. tiie ‘cntpcls Hai 
onl as Hoddesden. . .. | 10000} 20 |C.of London,Ash.{/20 00/9 0 0} 31 to32 198} 5 |Mildenhall wee 5 od 5 00 
55] 20 |Holmfirth . : . {|19 00) 5 00/19 00] 10000) 10} Do., Bshares\l0 00/4 0 0| 7}to7 300) 5 |Milnthrpe(L)£1500 i 10 0! 
960) 5 |Holyhead 5 00,6 06! 6 26] 10000! 10| Do.,newshares./10 0 0! 9 0 0115} to153] 184! 10 |Milverto Li 0 0) 3 00 
Holywell (seeB. P) 11697} 25 | Commercial ‘|25 00110 0 0| 45t047 | 2000, 5 Winfield ve | 3008 00 8 30 
2") 35 |Honito ms isntied) 25 00 3120 20 00] 5771) 25| Do.,newshares. - 00 709 10 Mitcham . ; | | .|10 00 10 00/14 100 
y (Limi 1 00 | Corsi i | 
6,500 |Horncastle. . . .| £500 5777, 5 (County & Gen (Li 5 00/6 00) 6 00 00) 10 * ee. 10 Oo et + her | 
Hornsey (Lim.): 2000| 5 | Do., preference.| 5 00/6 00, 6 00] 250| 5 \Mont $$ ow ede 
1200; 24/Horsforth ....| 2100 2100 (Pater, Pembroke, | 13 IMoretontaearsh| 9 36 
1 Py — pone oie fe + OP FE 4. ors neko, 150) 10 |Moreton-in-Marsh 9 264 00 9 26 
i nies he sale os Brilge, ‘North- 1000| 5 |Morley,nr,Leeds.| 5 00| 6 00! 6150 
a | fleet, Walton, & 220 16 — - ++. 16 00/5 00 17100 
1700) 20 |Huddersficld | | ||20 0010 00! 37 50] 5000 10 \Crystal Pal. Dist,|10 00/10 0 0 174 to18 ~ nn lal 
250| 20 | Do.,newshares.|/15 0010 00 3310) Do., preference 10 00/6 00) 12 00 Nayland |; ;! 
Hull ee: 1690/10 Do. do... . .| 1 00/6 00) 1100 ™ ~ yeeete 
ull-Sculcoates 4000 50 Equitable | | | “|50 00/10 0 0| 89to91} 185 10 |Needham Market .|10 004 00 
eel 10 (see Brit. Prov.) 4000! 25 | Do.,newshbares.|17 00/10 0 0] 32 to34 Nelson (L.) £5000 
i ead a ae 4 ¢ : ee ” 26 23406 | (European (Lim.) 10 00/10 0 0) 14} to15 Nethrthng(L. )£700 
140) 10 ee new shares, 2100 9 00 | bao ceases. — -— ene, _" he 
: | Go 7 oa 
600; 10 Huyton & Roby (10 od 7100) 15 00 | Havre,& Nantes) me ° — > &Gate [9 OG 5 OG 9 00 
2500) 10 | Hyde .|9 00) 5 10 0) 10 15 0 | 17260 10 Great Central Gas head Uni eet 
400) 10 [Hythe & Sandgate 10 00 6 00| 10150 | Consumers, . {10 0 0/10 0 0) 17 to18 | Ba oe SE les alla aca 
idle & Ecclshll(see, | Hong Kong (Lim.)| 250 5 se 5 
nal add sole od one (MEI SPareauaee sum cgeee] | peegete 
| " 00 72 
560) 6} Tikestone. 25/6 S011 40 8 00] 1300100 | Fo. aewebasee. £100 8 © 01200 to 205) 600) 5 seth ong 15 004 00 4 00 
SS | 28000, 50 Impl. "Continentai 43 15 0111 8 6| 86 to88 | 366, 2| Do., preference.|2 00 6 00) 2 00 
250| 5 |Ingatestone (Lim.)| 5 00 1 100 | oe em - | s leee Bien beng 
2800] 10 |Zpswich . .. . .10 0010 00) 16 100 | Lille,” Rotterdam, on B Ree oa ° 
eateiies ° | ‘Aix ?1a- Chapelle’! 70, 20 Newnham (Lim.)./20 0 0 21 00 
180! 10 Irthlingborough hg 005 0010 00 | Antwp., Bordeaux, ee oe 
800| 30 |Zsle of Thanet . ||39 0010 0 0, 30 to35 9 bk Oe Te ae elias 
(Margate & Rams-| | Haarlem, Btolberg’ so a Fanos aor ea eee 
5 << |__| Toulouse,sVienna} 250, 5 New Romney (L2.) 5 od 5 0 o 5 00 
ersey, elier’s; 3000 40 \Independent . 40 low jot . 
363) 5 |Kelvedon (Lim.).! 5 00 4904 50 \London .. - {60 0 010 00 82 tos 198) 1 Newtor ne: | 
1842 2 Kenda! Un. G&W.| 9 00/9 0015 OO} 5519 25) Do., Ist pref 195 00 6 0 0| 54 t055 ! ee = ag abit wh | 2 lee 
preference.'20 00! 7100 35 00] 1921 50 : > 7 sh. 
290] 10 Kenilworth (Lim. 10 00.4 00/10 00] 870 $0 | Don. 3rd a lo ole 001 toss | 777 30 [Don "Bcheres:[20 0014 001 14 08 
400] 5 |Keswick .... .|5 00 5 00, 4 00204552 | Do., Ist pref.sk 6 ™ Se) ee ee sai oae os 
228) 25 [Kettering |: | :'25 0016 00) 31.100{136087 | Do., 2nd pref. sk \ 00 2331, Ml De ey Sal y 100] 1180 
Ketton (L.) Rutid. : 12000 5 (Malta’& Med. (L.).| 5 00 6 00) 58 to5 " North i Bieriey * : ee 
eynsham . . 100000 1 Oriental, Calcutta! 1 0 0) 6 10 0; 1} toil Northfleet ey Go. 
Kibworth, £2000. 50000 1| Do. new shares. 010016160 a , eet (see ‘0. 
ial 5 Kidérmetr £10,000 onan 28 +10 0 f 120% 48 ‘Ottoman & Sya.(L}| 3 0 0| ait to 34 —ian. 
150] 10 |Kimbolton |; : :/10 00/7 00/12 00 9000 60 [Phaniz  * ‘|s8 9010 o.oh20t12%) “120 1ojlNorth Walsham [10 100] 5 00 0150 
140| ‘7 lKingebridge 1 21/7 00 RA Sime. +. ae Oem 8 to 120, 10}|North Walsham .|10 10 0| 5 0 0, 10 15 0 
270| 5 |King’s Cliffe. . .|5 00,5100) 5 0 | Singapore (Lim.) | — = yer tsch (os B.P.) alias ‘calaty ‘alia 
Kingecintd. DLtL) 50 |Sth. Metropolitan. ‘|50 0 0/10 0 0} 83 to86 | 4000) 50 Nottingham. “Iso 005 00 
ingswinfd. Dt.(L) 15000; 10 |Surrey Consumers)10 0010 0 0/17} to18 50 | Do., new shares. |50 
400) 5 |kinston, Hereford) 9000) 50 |United General. ./50 00) 2 6 0) 41t sanciton {Lim.:|'8 00 8 00/710 0 
inver, Staffordsh.| 5 0 5 00 (pentane eeien! | 0 43 268} 8 |Nuneaton (Lim.).| 8 00,5 00/710 0 
rick)| 1251 8' Do.,newshares.'8 005 00'710 0 
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Amount Div. 
— paid | per Price No. 
up | Cent. r of 
Courant. per | per share. Shares) 
Share. | Annum. issued 











= Amount; Div. Amount Diy. 
= Naug | paid per No. 
oO ia or |; up Cent. pe of 
Shares <: Company. | per per Sh . | Shares’ 
issued. < £ ; Share. | Annum. issued. 


Amount 


No. 
f 


per shares | 
Amount 





per Share. | 








2 te 
| 
tard 


£ |. ls sd\£ sd 4 | & |} 

Oaken Gates, Salop 140| 5 Settle (Limited). 
240} 5 |Oakhampton(Lim.)| 5 0 6 290 10 Sevenoaks . . 
200) 10 |Odiham /10 00 10 00 300) 10 Shaftesbury(Lim. ). 

|Olney | 565; 5 Sheepshed (Lim.). 
360) 10 | Ormskirk, oldsh.|10 00 00) 14 00 135000, Sk. Sheffield Un., Ask. 100 0 
1080, 10 | Do., new shares. 4100 00 6 46 89264/Sk.! Do., B stock. 100 0 
2400) 5 | Ossett §& Horbury.| 5 00 00) 5100] 2530, 30 | -» Cshares.' 1 10 0015 76 240 Upton-on-Severn .| 5 
Oswestry. . ¥ cade: 13 00) 00, 28 50 309} Usk (Limited) . . 5 
Otley, Yorkshire | E shares. 0 0 250) Uttoxeter .10 
80} 25 Oundle 600, 5 I shetford (Limited) 4 0 0) | Uxbridge. « 
600} 15 | Over Darwn, orig. | | | Shelton, Potteries | Ventnor 
600} 15 | Do., A shares, | (see Brit. Prov.) 160! | Wainfleet oe 
1200} 15} Do., B shares. | 2182) 5 |Sheppy, Sheerness 5 1000| 25 | Wakefield. . 
1694} 1 Over & Wharton! 18, 5 | Do., pref. sh. 5 3660) 3] De, | 
120) 150 Oxford, . .{Lim:)| 800' 5 | Do., pref.sh. .| 5 | 1732] 5 | Do., new shares. 5 
350! : |Shepton Mallet. . 10 } | Walker & St. An- 
1527) 5 |Padiham 5 
Paington 


800 Sherborne .. . thony (L.) £2000) 
Shiffnal, Salop . | 300 Wallingtord . . ..10 
2} Painswick 1000 Shipley. 5 7 Walton-on-Tham. 
Patsy es Vora | 150 Shipston-on-Stour 10 (seeCo. &Gen.)) 
|Pately Br., Yorksh.! | Shirley & Free- | 200 | Wantage 
Peel, Isle ‘of Man . | mantle, Hants . | Ware (see C. & in] 
'Pembke-(see0.&G.| | 240| 25 |Shotley Br.(Lim.), 25 y 
|Peniston..... 240 Do., new shares. Warkwth & Amble! 1 
Wenrlth ...¢- 6100 21 004 1000) Shrewsbury, A sh. 1 > |Warminster . . .|25 
| Penzance 20 | 15 00 | ‘ 900} 20 | Warrington . . . 20 
|Pershore..... 1000, Do., Bshares. Hy 2 Do.,new shares. 13 
Petersfield .... 1000) Do., new shares. j ~ ee | 
wa... | __ |sible Hedingham . | | Warwick. £15,000) 
0| Do.,new shares. 7000) Sk. | Skipton ‘ |Watford . . 
‘Pewsey (Limited) . 400 23] Do.,newshares. H | } | Weedon (Limitedy10 
|Pickering .[house. | Slaithwaite. . . . | | 3 Do.,newshares.| 1 
(Plymouth & Stone- 250) 20 |Sieaford . . . . .|2 2 Welchpool, Montg. 25 
0} Do., newshares. |1 250) 10 |S | 5 |Wellingborcugh . 25 
Do., new shares. } 340 Snai | Wellington, Salop . |10 
' Pocklington ge ‘ \$ Wellington, Som. | 
|Ponder’s End &En- 150 Wells, Somerset. 25 
| Saeighey.{1 354] 5 Southam Wem (Lim.) £2000) 
Pontefract . .. 1000) 50 |Southampton. . . |W. Auckld.&St.He | 
Pontypridd. \Southborough a | len’s, Auckld )) 
‘oole Southend, Essex .| | ' Westbury 
220) 10 |South Molton. . ,|10 \West Cowes . ; 
\South Petherton (L)} Westerham (Lim. ji10 
2000) 10 (South Shields. . 10 W. Malling G&W.| 5 
248; 10 Southwell (Lim.}. 10 W "est-s- Mare Ash. \20 
300) . Southwold... .| 5 Do., B shares. 20 
1470 1 |Spennymoor (Lim.*| | Do., Cashares.| 3 
400) 5 |Spilsby Wetherby ... ./ 5 
|Spittal, Brk-on-Td. Weymouth. ... 
2000 + 62\ Stafford | Whaley Bridge . ‘| 
2000 | Do.,new shares, Whitchurch, Hants! 0 
178 Staindrop aie Whitehaven . . » (25 
248| 25 |staines & Egham . Whitehaven New. 
Staley Br, £15,000, | Whitstable . a 
25) 5i Stamford §& St. Whittington nn 
Martin’s . . ./50 Whittlesea. . . ./10 
3 Staveley (Limited) | Whitwick &Coalvle 10 
Stevenage ..../ 5 Whitworth Vale -| 5 
rr Stoke, Fenton & Do., new shares.| 4 
10 | Do., No.2. . Longton... Widnes Gs.§ Wer. | 
20 |Rameay,I. .of Man. 5 |Stone, Stafford . . Wigan 10 
Ramsey, Hunts. . 10 |Stoney Stratford . Do., preference, |10 
Ramsgate (see I. of |Storrngtn(L)£1000 | Do.,newshares.| 5 
Rawmarsh . (Than. |Stourbridge, £5006 | Wigston 
Sk. Reading . . \Stow-on-the- Wold Wigton, Cumberd. | 
0 Stratford-on-Avon | Willenhall, A sh.) 5 
10! Do., preference. Do., new shares. Do., B shares. 2 
pecbousn(l.) £1209 Do., preference . ‘| Do., new shares, | 
5 Stretford Ww ilton . ee oo 
‘Redhill (L.) — Stroud. .. Wimbledon. | 8 
lRed . Fe 261) Sudbury ‘Wimborne Minster} 10 
|Reigate Sunbury (L), | Wincanton . 10 
|Repton (Limited) . Sunderland 
|Richmond, Sry.(L) Do., new shares. 
Rhosllanerchrugog| Sutton Coldfield(L) 
/Rhymney (Lim.) . Sutton-in-Ashfield 
5 Rickmansworth, . } Sutton Southcoates 
| 10 |Ringwood . .. .| 0 | | & Drypool, Hull 
334 Ripon... . 33 1 Sutton, Surrey . . 
Robin Hd’s Bay(L) | 10 |\Swaffham .. . ./10 
|Rochester § Chat.| | 25 |Swansea 25 
Rochford, ... «| | 25} Do., new shares, |25 
[Romford . . “ Swindon . ° 
25 |Romsey iSwindon New (L.) ‘Wiveliscombe (L.)| 5 
Sk. Rotherham, Ask, 100 | 10 |\Swineshead (Lim.) 10 ; | Wivenhoe(L) £2000) 
Sk. | 5 Swinton & Mex-! 5 10 Woburn... . ./10 
20]! 80/ 10 Syston . . [boro’|10 10 Wokingham . . ./10 
5 ‘Tadcaster ere = Wolverhampton ‘ 
Tamworth - i 0 | Do.,new shares.| 6 
|Taporley (Lim, ie | > Woodbridge(Lim.} +} 110 
Tattershall & Co- 24, Woodstock. . . .| 2 
| ningsby (Lim.) . ;Woodhouses .. . 
5 | Taunton 7 |W ooler 
| Do.,newshares,/ 1 Woolwich Consrs. 
6} Tav istock .. . | 3 | Woolwh. Equitable 
5 Tenbury Union a 5 10 | Worcester... .|1 
10 Tenterden . .. ./10 |Workington 
10 Tetbury, Gloster .| 9 
| Tewkesbury . . | 
| 10 Thame... 
10 Thetford | 
; 10 |Thornbury (Lim. ),10 
Do., new shares, | | 1 
5 


£ 
2000) 10 | Tunbridge Wells ./10 
10 00 100) 10 |'Tuxford 10 
00) 84 tod | _ |Twyford (Limited), 
00 6 00 600) en | 5 
0 0/196 to 197 | |Ulverston . . 
0 0'195 to 196 Uppingham * . .| 
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| 4-4 new shares.| 2 
|Port Madoc (Lim. )} 5 
{Port Talbot. .. .| 
53 | Portsea Island . .|53 
50; Do. , new shares. '50 
50} Do., new shares. |49 
Sk. 0 
10 | Potton, Bedfordsh . |10 
10 Prescott 10 
|Presteign 
Sk. | Preston 
20 | Do., new shares. 
10 \Provincial (Hull) . 
20 | Pudsey yy 
63; Do., new shares, 
20 |Pwllheli . [sorrel. 
5 |Quorndon&Mount- 
10 Radcliff § P. No.1 
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Winchcombe £1500) 

Winchester. . . ./50 

Windermere Dist. a 

| Windsor (Limited)! 20 
\10 
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Winterton (Lim.) . 10 
Do., new shares. 3 
Wirksworth no 
jWisbeach .... 
Witham — 
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10 |Rugely. . . 

Runcorn , £1, 000) 
$lq)Ruthin...... 
10 |Ryde $66 ee 

jRye . TPs S 
‘Saddleworth eee 
Saffron Walden. .| 
St.Albn’sG&W(L)} 5 
St. Asaph “sige 5 
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Worksop jl 
Do., new shares, 

Worthing - 

Ww orsboroughdale " 

& Worsboro. 

Wotton-un.-Edge. 

Wrexham, A sh, . 
Do., B shares. . 
Do., C shares, 
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St. Austell... . | 10 Thrapston (Lim.).,10 
St. Bees (Lim.) . Tideswell(L.) £2000) 
St.Colomb. . . .| 5 Todmorden (Lim.) 5 
St. Helen’s, . . .10 5 | Do., Bshares.| 1 
St. Ives, Cornwall, 24 Topsham (Lim.) . 2 
St. Mary’s Cray. . |Torpoint (Lim.) . 

St. Neot’s ... .|10 | Torquay 

Salisbury. . . . ./25 Torrington, Seve 
Sandbach. .... 
\Sandown (Lim.) J 
Sandwich , ,. ./10 
Sandy, Beds , . .| 
Saxmundham , . 10 
—e oe or 
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Wymondham, . 
Yarmouth, I. of W. 
I ‘armouth, Norftk. 
4} Do., } shares. 

Yeadon & Guiseley 

Do., new shares, 
Yeovil . ° 

Do. new shares. 
York United . 

Do. new shares. 
i 
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| Tottnhm §& Edmtn.| 
/Toweester ... “lt 
\Town-Malling . .| 
|Tring 

iTrowt brge| (see B. P) m 
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June 28, 1864.] THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER serra, & a IMPROVEMENT. 49] 
ae | ‘Amount Div. L ee Div. | = ¢ \Amount| Div. 
No. | 23 Name | paid , per Price No. £2) Name | paid per | Price No. | 3) Naur | paid | per Price 
ce of 32 oF up | Cent. per of 22 | Fr | up —— | =. of au | or ; up | Cent. od 
r Shares} 25 Company. per per Share. [Shares € = | Comrany _per | 8 Shar Shares] € - Company. er per Share. 
issued.| 2 2 Share |Aunum. issued. < & | Share. Annum. } ued.| <= Share. Aunum.| 
& £ sdj/$ sai & sd | £ | |£ sal& rer £ | lg sal sdl& sa 
is d SCOTLAND. | 300! 5 Helensburgh. . .| 5 00/7100 7100 \Stow (Limited) . .| | | 
00 2000, 2 Holywood (Lim.). | 2007W0 3 00 500, 5 Stranraer ..15 00/7100 6126 
00 | 26000) 2) Aberdeen... . . | {2 10 0/10 00) 5 10] 1312) 1 \untly...... 2 067100 1 506 588; 2 Strathaven. ...)2 00/8 00 3 00 
| /Abernethy. . 250| 5 Inverary...... 5 0010 00 6126 643) 24 ES <6 6 x {2100 | 2100 
00 Aberlour(L.) £650. 425) 1 Inverkeithing | ||}1 06 5 00 1 00 Tillicoultry. | | | 
500) 10 Airdrie. ..... 10 009 00 14100] 1200 10 |InvernessG.§Wr.10 00.7 00 13 68 a | H 
a ee | | 2400, 5 Do., newshares.; 21007 00 3 68 800' 1 ‘Trament ...... 1005 00 1 00 
00 Alva, nr. Stirling . | | Inverury. .... | es x ee &s | | 
26 og anc | |10 Irvine... . 10 0010 00 14 00 Tullibody |: | 
00 600} 5/Annan...... 5 005 00] 5 00 = eae }210010 00 3126] 2051 1 Wemyss & Buck- 
1600; 1 |Anstruther & Cel- | | 300 5 Jedburgh . 5 007100 7100 { re ‘1 006 00 100 
' | lardyke ... 1008 00 1 60 | Johnstone, Paisley RAE. 
ce i = 20 |Arbroath. .... 120 0017100 30 00 | Kamesburgh (L.) . _ | 665 5 Wigtown..... 5 00) 
00} 20 Ardrossan... .20 00 5 00; 20 00 ee ee 05 00 O110 | 
hG 0 658! 1 |Auchinieck. °° ‘11 09 Gool 5.\Kelso |. .... 5 0010 V6 11 00 | TRELAND. 
50 381} 5 |Auchterarder. . .| 5 00 7100) 7100 620, 2 Kelsyth ..... ;2 005 00 2 OOF 1800, 1 Antrim (Limited). 1 00 100 
750! 2 |Auchtermuchty. 2006 00) 2100 950' 1 Kennoway. . 00500 1:10 | ss ae to a 
. sh ear 006 00) 5120 1515 1 Kettle Freuchie & 300 10 Armagh (Lim.) .10 0010 00 20 26 
00 4250; 2) Ayr&NewtonCons, 2 00:6 Ov 2 20 | | Kettle Bridge. 1005 00 5 00 500° 5 Athy (Limited). . 4 0 06 00 5 00 
300} 10 |Banf? ...... 10 00 6 0611 00] G00 25 Kilmarneck .. ..25 007100 30 00 Balbriggan £1400. 
2158} 1 |Barrhead. .... 1007100 1 00 600 25 Do., new shares. 710071006 |Ballycastle . 7 
00 200} 5 |Bathgate. |. . | 5 005 00 5 004 334 5 Kincardine, 5 005 00 4100] 600, 6 Ballymena & - 
ee | | Kinghorn . | | Harryville ( L.) Ss 008 00 
00 976) 1 |Bervie......31 00/5 00 | Kingskettle, Fife . | 184 10 Ballymoney .. . 005 00:10 00 
Biggar. ..... | | | I 6 we wo 0 | 20; 5 Ballynahinch Ld.) ° 005 00) 5 00 
00 739| 5 |Blairgowrie ...5 0 0,8 00} 7 00 1200; 5 |Kirkealdy cies Is 0010 00 10100 | |Ballyshannon£2000| 
00 Blantyre (Lim.) | | 320, 5 Kireudbright. ..|/5 005 00 5 00 |Bangor, Down. .! | 
00 400; 6 |Borrowstowness .||6 00:5 00] 6 00 997 3 Kirkintulloch .. 3 00/6134) 3 70 700; 80 \Belfast...... 80 00/10 © 0/140 to148 
540} 5 (Brechin ..... 1/5 0010 00 11 50 Kirkwall. .... | | 2450; 20| Do,,newshares./20 0010 0 0) 35 to37 
Bridge of Allan, ,| j Kirriemuir. . . . | |Boyle (Limited). ‘| 
4175} 2 |Broughty Ferry .||2 004 00 2 00 LO@MOPE. ..0 o.2 | | 1047; 5 jCarlow. ..... 15 00:5 00 5 00 
10 0 Campbelton .”. | 3500| 1 |Lanark Conrs.(L).| 1 0 0] 7 10 0} 1 26 600) 5 |Carrickfergus(Ld.| 5 00) 8 00) 6 50 
17 6 250! 4 |Carluke, Lanark .|4 00 7100) 4 00 | Largo, near Leven | 197) 10 jCarrickmacross(L. ) }10 00,5 00 10 00 
00 178| 5 |Castle Douglas. (| 5 00/5 00, 5 OO} 280) 8 Largs ...... |8 00/7100 8100] 300! 10 Carrick-on-Suir .|10 0 0| 6 00/10 00 
00 1666| 3 |Coatbridge. . . || 3 00/10 00, 4 50] 1309) 1 Lasswade ....)1 06) 228) 10 |Castleblaney (La) 10 0015 00/10 00 
100 200| 5 (Coldstream. .. :|5 00/6 00 5 00] 177| 5 |\Lauder...... 5 005 00 5 00] 400 5 |Cavan (Limited) .| 5 0 0) 5 00 
| Collinsburgh . . ‘| | 2000) 1 |Leslie, Fife. . . .) 1 00/7100 1 50 Clones (L-) £5000 . ‘| | 
1000| 5 Ss we 0 1148 4100) 1148 618} 1 Lesmahago..../1 00/6 00; 1 © 0] 2000; 5 |Clonmel Consmrs.! 5 0 0; 6 00; 5 00 
| a. . | jLeuchars..... | 240) 5 \Comber (Limited). | ;}5 005 00) 5 00 
1200) i |Crail, Fife... .}1 00 5 00 1 00 906) i Sera 5 00:7 00, 7 00 500} 5 |Cookstown, . . ‘| 5 00,5 00 
2744, 14Crieff...... /1 0010 00) 1150 100} 10 Linlithgow. . . -/10 00/10 0019 00 |Coote Hill . . . .| | 
600} 1 |Cullen,...... 11 0015 00} 0150 pe | 12000} 5 |Cork Conrs.(Lim. ji5 0 0/8 00) 8100 
280; 23/Cumbernauld, 2100 5 00) 2100 |Lochee, n. Dundee; | 6000} 5| Do.,newshares.|}1 00 8 00} 3 50 
00 200 . iCumnock. . . . ,| 5 006 00 6 00 434) 5 Lochgilphead(Id.) 5 00'7 00 5100 'Donaghadee £2000 | 
10 0 600' 5 CuparAngus, . .|5 007 00 6100 380! 5 Lochwinnock ..|5 00/3100 4 00 608, 11 |Drogheda ... ./11 0 0) 7 0014100 
00 250 = \Cupar Fife. . ../10 0010 00 18100 Macduff ..... } | 420} 54) Do.,new shares. 5100|7 00) 7 50 
00 300 10 |Dalkeith. . . . 10 0010 00, 20 004 1200} 1 Markinch, Paisley) 1 00/8 00 1 50 Dublin Hibernian 
50 Deanston. .... | Maryhill, n.Glasg. } (see Untd. Gen.) 
100 750| 2|Denny...... | 00.6 50; 2 50 282} 3 Mauchline Sere 3 00/5 00, 3 0 0 | 19000; 10 |Dublin Alliance ‘| 8 0 09 00} 4W0 
| |Denny cee, 667} 5 Maxwil T. & Dumf.| 5 005 0 0) 3 to 3} 440| 25 |Dundalk (Limited) 25 00) 8 00) 25 00 
| 5 |Dornoch. ... . 423} 5 Maybole, Ayrshire) 5 004100 5 00 250) 10 er 10 00'5 0010 00 
500| 1 Douglas |. ;: ; 11 006 06 1 20 Meigle (L.) £700 | 600, 5 |Dungannon .. .|5 00|5 00 6 00 
tol5 |Dufftown. .... | 373] 2 |Melrosee ..... 2007100 2100 871| 5 |\Downpatrick. .-..5 00|4 00) 400 
Dumbarton, . . || 718, 2 Mid & East Calder 2 0 0 | 2 00 249| 10 Ennis(Limited) . 10 00 ll 00 
400 * Dumfries. .... 14 00 7210 14100 200) 5 |Moffat...... 5 00/5 00 240} 25 |Galway ..... 25 0010 00 35 00 
00 391) ee /5 0060 0| 5100 120) 2}) Do.,newshares.| 2100) 5 00 |Gorey (L.) £2000 | 
| Dunblane ... .!| | | 400} 20 ‘Montrose bale Sane 20 0010 00 35 00 |Holywood (Lim.) .! 
00 1250) 23}'Dundee . . . . ..23150 8159) 54 00 Muirkirk (L.) £1000 | OG. s+ + ss 
00 8000, 5 |Dundee, New. . .|5 00/5 00 5150 800} 5 Musselburgh. . ./5 00/8 00) 7100 400, 10 ‘elke Limited} 10 00)7 0011 00 
76 860) 10 Dunfermline . | /10 0010 0016100] 618) 1 \Naimm...... 1005 00 1 00 ‘Killarney (L.)£3000, 
00 | Dunkeld. ..,. | | { |Neilston, n. Glasg. | | | ee 
4 1750| 2 [Dunoon ~ ee. 1 2006 00 2 80 300, 5 Newburgh, Fife 5 00/8 00 7 00 Kinsale (L.) £2000, | 
5 0 1 SS | 300, 1 | Do.,newshares, 1 00) 8 00 210| 10 |Larne (Limited) .10 00) 5 00 10 00 
00 250) 5 Dysart... .. .| 5 00/7100 6100] 1200; 1 \Newmilns -..-.-|1 00/7100 1 20 150, 10 ‘Letterkenny (Ld.)10 00 12 10 6 
2327, 1 |East Wemyss. . .| 1 00/6 0 My 1 20] 1300) 1 Newport, Fife }1 00:5 00 1 00 |Limerick(seeU.G.) 
750| 1 |Ecclefechan , . .| 1 00, | | |Newton-on-Ayre .| | 500, 10 |Lisburn (Limited) 8 00/10 00 10 00 
6000, S |Edinburgh . 125 0010 00 51 00 107) yg Stewart . 14100) 5 00) 14100 300} 5 Lismore. .... 5 00/3 00 
6400 25 | Edinburgh & Leith 25 008 00 50 00 300| 5 N. Berwick, N.B.| 5 00/5 00 7100 100} 5 | Do., preference. 3 00/5 00 . 
621 e SS to ¥ 006 0013 00 IK Queensferry. 1 | } 600) 15 Londonderry . --15 00/6134) 21 00 
0° 1300, 1 |Elie & Earlsferry.|1 007 50 1 30] 245) 5 Oban ..... ./5 00/7100 5 76 \Longford. ... . 
| ‘cena Ce | | 1000} 5 Peebles...... 5 006 00) 5 00} 540, 10 Lurgan .....)8 00/6 00 9 00 
Ee a Kw gy | 500! 2}; Do.,newshares.| 2100) 6 00, 2100 | Mallow ..... | 
| |Eyemouth ° | ° || 1000, 25 Perth... ... 25 005 06 2 OO} 2191) 1 Maryboroughida.) 0 50 0 50 
00 14 |Falkirk . |) ) [14 00,7 00 14 00] 3000, 5 \Perth,New. .:. 5 00/1 00) |  [Midieton. . . . 
Falkirk, New. - .| | | P (Peterhead ... .| | j | Monaghan (Lim.) .| 
00 632} 2 Falkland... ..|2 00,5 00) 2 00]F 2000 1 |Pettenween --|1 00;6 00' 110 2000) |]. a -| 5 00:6 00) 4 00 
00 \Fettereairn . : | 2416 1 |Pollokshaws .. .|1 00/7100) 1 50 \Nenagh -.) 
2000, 1 RerryPorton Graig) 1 006 50 1 80 |Port Glasgow. . . | 1400) 5 Newry Conrs.(L.) 5 00/10 00 8 80 
581) 1 |Fochabers ., . .|1 005 00 1 20 | [Portobello tes | 450, 5 Newtownards .. 5 00/7 00) 6 50 
00 1440) ae 5 007100 7126 | Ps + 5 «© « « | 200; 10 Saree 10 00:5 0 0} 10 00 
360, 5 | Do.,newshares.| 21007100 6100 200 5 |Prestonpans .. ..5 00 6 00) |Omagh. «ee. -|5 00'7100' 6 00 
| \Fort William, . .| | | | \Renton, Dumbrtn. | 500, 5 |Portadown . 20 00/5 00 21 00 
2000, 1 |Fraserburgh ; : /}0160 5 00 0180 (Rothes. .... 125| 20 |Portaferry . . . .| | 
50 500} 5 |Galashiels , . 5 0010 00 9100] 1500 1) ‘Rutherglen -..|1 685 00; 1 68 500} 10 (Queenstown . . .10 00/6 00 10 00 
|Gatehouse, n. Fleet! | | 250, 12 iSt. Andrew’s. . .12 00/8 68 16100 200; 10 | Do., new shares.| 5 00/6 00! 5 00 
0 900 oat eee 2100 6 00 2100 193 S | Do., new shares. 12 00,8 68 16100 ;Roscommon £2500. | 
5200 |Glasgow . . . . . 25 0010 00 44100 400 5 |Salteoats . ~~. 5 007100 6 O00 |Saintfield(L-) £1000 
cn 3200 “ail Do.,newshares.| 6 5010 00/12 13] 936, 1 \Sanquhar |; ; ||1 00,5 00 0150] 600/10\Sligo....... 10 00/8 0012100 
6 15000} 10 |Glasg. City § Sub.10 ©010 00, 20 00 30/ 1 Do., Preference. 1005 00 600} 5 aes oan. 5 00/8 00 6 50 
5000} 10 | Do.,newshares. 10 00/7100) 15 00 400)  ~ « 4 < 5 0010 00) 7100 i | 
Grahamston , , | South Queensferry! | |Tuam (L.) 
190} 10 |Grangemouth . .'10 00) 5 00/10 00] 200) 5 \Stewarton. .../5 0010 00) 6to6} 540| 5 Tullamore... .|5 00/4 00 5 00 
400| 83 Haddington »++,8 50/7100) 11100] 7450) 2 (Stirling... +. 2 00/7 00 2160] 240 5 |Tullow...... 5 00 5 00 
Hamilton, . | 2500) : Stonehaven ...|}1 006 50) 1 50 Warrenpoint £3000) } 
5 Wamilton, New. /5 00/4100) 6 OOF 1110 Stonehouse. ccsle O87 @ 0/138.tol5s. 1600) 10 Waterford . ...10 0016 00 12 00 
6 440) 5 Hawick”... | 5 00)7 100) 7100] 600) idmomeonr .12100)8 0 o| 3100 300} 10 Wicklow (Lim.). 10 00/6 00 10 00 
The Gas- Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals. Those marked * by the purchase of the shares in extinct companies:— 
Aldershot. Bungay. Enniscorthy. Hayle. Milnrow, nr. Man- Peterborough. Stowmarket. 
Alford. Burntisland. Falmouth. Holbeach. chester. Pontypool. Thirsk. 
Ballina. Chapel-en-le- Farsley. Holt. Mold Green, nr. Redditch. Tipperary. 
0 Barking*. Chard. (Frith. Fermoy. Hunmanby. Huddersfield. Rhyl. Tiverton*. 
0 Beaufort (Brecon). Clare, Suffolk. Ferry Hill. Kells. Nantwich*, St. Blazey (Cornwall). Waltham Abbey. 
0 Beaumaris. Crewe. Fleetwood. King’s Langley. Nettlebed. St. Ives* (Hunts). Wem. 
Berkeley. Crickhowell. Goole. Knutsford. Newport (I.W.). Seaham. Wexford. 
0 Billericay. Dingwall. Hadleigh. Leiston (Suffolk). New Ross. Sidmouth. Whitby*. 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. Eccleshill, near Halstead. Littleborough. Oakham *. Sittingbourne. Whitchurch (Salop). 
Bodmin. Leeds. Harleston. [Hill. Lynn. Parsonstown. Southall, Midlsex. Willington Quay 
0 Broadbottom. Ellesmere. Harrow-on-the- Market Deeping. Penryn. Stokesley. & Howdon. 
The Gas-Works belong to Local Boards or to Municipal Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special Acts of Parliament, in the following towns :— 
Abergavenny. Burnley. Doncaster. Layton with War- Milton (Kent). Rothesay. ae 
0 Athlone. Burton-on-Trent. Enniskillen. brick (Lanc.) Newton (Lanc.) Salford. 
6 Ballinasloe. Bury (Lanc.). Great Malvern. Leek. Oldham. Southport. Trim 1 (Meath). 
° Bethesda, Bangor, Carlisle. Greenock. Limerick Corpora- Paisley. Sowerby Bridge. Wallasey. 
0 Beverley. Cashel. Halifax. tion Works. Renfrew. Spalding. Walsall. 
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Sbare List of @Wiater Companies. 
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The Water-Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :— 
Campbelltown. Chidwall (Lancaster). Hyde (Cheshire). Knaresborough. St. Leonard’s. Stamford. —_ 
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TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1864. 


Motes upon Passing Zvents, 


In the remarks that appeared in our last number on the Sheftield 
| Reservoirs, we made an unfortunate mistake in supposing that 
\the Dale Dike and Bradford Reservoirs were alike made under 
‘the inspection of Mr. J. 7. Leather, whereas the latter works 
| were executed under the orders of Mr. J. W. Leather. We | 
hope that our observations on the construction adopted in the 
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two cases may not have offended either of these gentlemen ; 
and we are the more anxious on this account, because we have 
heard that the pipes under the Bradfield Reservoir have been 
lately examined, and they confirm all that we had said and all 
that Mr. Gunston had alleged of their resistance. In fact, 
the pipes under this bank, upon examination, turn out to be 
perfectly intact; they have not even been disturbed by the 
great movement that took place around them, when the bank 
was washed away on the 14th of March, though there was 
every reason to suspect that they had suffered from that event. 
This state of the pipes, it is to be remarked, affords a singular 
commentary on the assertion of Mr. Rawlinson, that the 
failure of the bank was due to their subsidence, or rather to 
the subsidence of the work above them, and in consequence of 
their movement. The whole of Mr. Rawlinson’s statements 
are indeed based upon this supposition ; as it is proved not to 
be the case, the bulk of the conclusions that he draws from 
this premise must fall to the ground with it. Of a truth, the 
cause of this catastrophe will long remain a moot point in the 
history of civil engineering. 

There were, however, some portions of Messrs. Rawlinson 
and Beardmore’s report that contained errors less pardonable 
than this one with respect to the state of the pipes, that are 
the more serious as coming from the Government Commis- 
sioners sent down to examine the cause of the failure, and as 
containing the principles that ought to have regulated Mr. J. 
T. Leather in the construction of the reservoir. For instance, 
the Government Commissioners say that ‘‘ an investigation of 
“the probable cause of failure of Dale Dike Reservoir em- 
“ bankment requires certain knowledge, such as the geology 
“‘ and meteorology of the district, the general characteristics 
“of the area of the gathering-grounds, the contour of the 
surface, and the gradient and peculiarities of the valley and 
river, or brook; an examination of the ruined embankment 
“ and works connected with it.” But although the knowledge 
of these points in the natural history of the locality is declared 
to be so essential, the report that has been presented by the 
commissioners is wrong as to the conditions presented by the} 
geology of it. The superficial strata are not composed of the} 
millstone grit; they are composed of the sandstones, shales, 
and clays that constitute the centre and the upper beds of the 
coal measures ; and they dip in such a manner as to conduct| 
the water, that would find its way into their fissures, away 
from the bank. The strong spring, that is marked on the map 
as occurring a little above the bank, could not in any way have 
influenced the fall of the latter; because it must have been fed 
from the higher ground, and the strata did not dip so as to 
allow the water that feeds it to have acted on the materials of 
the bank. We persist in thinking that the danger lay in the 
water that was contained in the strata that were laid bare for 
the puddle trench ; but there must always be a doubt whether 
there had been an entire and perfect separation of the water 
above and below the bank, that can now scarcely be solved. 
The geological error in this case is the worse, because made 
by the very men who were sent down by the Government 
expressly to discover the causes of the failure of the reservoir. 


Again, the referees to whom the Government had entrusted | 
this mission had accepted Mr. Gunston’s figures that were | 
designed to enlighten them as to the meteorology of the dis-| | 
trict ; though they had accompanied their admission with the | 
saving clause, that the observations were not founded upon a 
sufficient length of time to entitle them to implicit confidence. 
But they proceed to reason, from the results contained in Mr. 
Gunston’s evidence, that the dimensions given to the by-wash | 
were far too small to carry off the waters of the floods that! 
might be collected from the gathering-ground. Now, upon 
the face of the evidence given, it appears that the greatest 
known floods of this valley are 30,000 cubic feet per minute, | 
and the circumstance of the rainfall must be very peculiar 
indeed that would allow this quantity to flow off the ground ;_ 
yet the by-wash is large enough to pass at 12 
| 14, 000 cubic feet per minute, and the pipes would pass 5000 | 
| cubic feet in the same time; but we have yet to learn what 
| there is in this case to prevent the by-wash discharging 26 | 
| inches of water over the crown that would amply compensate 

for the 11,000 cubic feet that Mr. Rawlinson thinks would 
| still accumulate. In all the by-washes that gentleman has 
sanctioned the depth of water falling over has been made 26 
inches; what objection can there be to adopting the same 
dimension in this case, if the usual laws of fairness are to be 
followed? There is, moreover, something very much like the; 
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determination to find fault with Mr. Leather, in the assertion 
that the width of the by-wash ought to be at the rate of 3 
feet for every 100 acres; and the fixing of this dimension 
savours very strongly of dogmatism on the part of the Go- 
vernment engineers. Had this dimension been right in some 
positions, it by no means follows that it would be so in all; the 
width of the by-wash thus fixed might prove to be greatly in 
excess of what would be required in some cases as it might be 
too small in others; and the Government engineers have in 
this instance fallen into the error of reasoning from the expe- 
rience of the case under consideration for every similar one. 

The theory that Mr. Leather proposed for accounting for 
the failure of the Dale Dike embankment that was based upon 
the movement of the strata causing the outer slope of the 
bank to move, seems to us to be on the whole rather doubtful ; 
and all the appearances that are cited as proofs of that cause 
of settlement may just as well be explained by the movement 
of the bank under the weight of water as by the movement of 
the strata leading to a landslip. (By the way it is very 
strange to find Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Beardmore constantly 
confounding the words stratum and strata; they seem to have 
made a confusion of number in almost every case where they 
had occasion to use these terms.) At any rate the water 
appears to have got under the side of the bank, and to have 
thus given rise to the movement. This seems to prove that 
the theory of bank formation is not yet fully understood, and 
that the thickness of the puddle wall is not made in the 
English reservoirs sufficient to resist the weight of water that 
may be brought against it. But all this question is involved 
‘}in such mystery, that Mr. Leather did wisely, in our opinion, 
in holding fast by the principles that he had found to have 
been hitherto successful in the construction of similar works. 
The anxiety that he and Mr. Gunston must have undergone, 
daring the long investigation that this reservoir has been 
exposed to, must have severely punished them for any errors 
of omission that they may have made in fixing the dimensions 
that they had given to the means they appear to have relied 
upon for retaining water. These considerations, however, will 
not apply to the remarks made by Mr. Rawlinson upon the 
bank, or upon the system of reservoir-making in general, 
which seem to have been inspired by the desire to find fault 
with all that has hitherto been done, and to make out that 
Mr. Leather had been guided by the merest empiricism in 
the conduct that he observed on this occasion. We think that 
we have shown that Mr. Rawlinson has been guilty of precisely 
the faults that he imputes to Mr. Leather; and we would 
advise him ‘to pull the mote out of his own eye” in order 
that he may see clearly to remove the beam that has obscured 
the vision of his professional brethren. 

The remarks that are recorded above, upon the spirit in 
which the observations of Mr. Rawlinson are made upon the 
failure of the Dale Dike embankment, derive, it is to be sus- 
pected, an additional amount of importance from the style in 
which the drawings and plans have been prepared that 
accompany them. ‘These are, it would seem, designed with 
the manifest intention to convey to the reader of the report a 
false, because exaggerated, idea of the relative facts of the 
case; the plan is false, the sections are made to a distorted 
scale, and the details are incorrect; indeed, the details of the 
pipes are now known to have been drawn entirely from 
imagination, and that, too, of a very false character. Mr. 
Rawlinson would not have thought it fair for any one to have 
drawn the section of the bank in the manner in which he has 
represented it, had he been the engineer who was responsible 
for the failure; and even though professional men may under- 
stand the drawings thus made to a distorted scale, and may 
allow for them in their estimates of the consequences that fol- 
low from the bank thus represented, yet to the general public 
there is always something revolting, something that ‘requires 
explanation, in these drawings so made. Mr. Rawlinson, too, 
has taken the opportunity afforded him, by the fact of his 
having been employed by the Government, to inculcate his own 
notions of how the bank ought to be formed, and he has thus 
encumbered the already bulky report with a drawing that 
everybody could have dispensed with; and he has, in addition to 
this, inserted two photographic views of the rupture in the 
bank, that might be of interest in the “‘ penny-a-line” kind of 
reports, but seem sadly out of place in a sober parliamentary 
document that ought to deal with facts, and not with their 
representation. The same kind of distortion has been prac- 
tised in these photographs that has already been complained of 
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in the plans; at least they are taken from points that do not 
allow of the whole bank being seen at the same time; and 
thus they convey a very inadequate idea of the extent of the 
mischief that was effected at the dam. As to Mr. Rawlinson’s 
notion of constructing this description of work, it is like all 
the notions that he has suggested—a purely theoretical one ; 
he proposes to block up the valley in a total height of 25 feet, 
but he does not indicate any provision for relieving it from the 
effects of a storm that might occur during the execution of this 
bank. It is to be feared that Mr. Rawlinson’s imagination 
has run away with him in this case, in the same style that it 
has done in the manner of accounting for the failure of the 
reservoir. This is proved by the fact that the pipes are, even 
now, as perfect as they were when they were laid down, 
though Mr. Rawlinson declared ‘‘ that no human ingenuity 
“« could have prevented the pipes from leaking with the head of 
“« water that existed at the time the rupture took place.”” The 
man who could have expressed so strong an opinion on the 
one subject, without any foundation, is just as likely to have 
made a similar mistake in another part of the investigation 
with respect to the manner of constructing the style of work 
in question ; and the public would do well to hesitate before it 
withdraws its confidence from the old masters in this style of 
works, to bestow it on the new lights of the Home Office. They 
who err in so decided a manner as to the cause of an accident 
that they can to a great extent see, are not likely to form just 
opinions upon the abstruser details of engineering. 

Of course Mr. Beardmore is to a great extent responsible 
for the opinions that are recorded in the joint report, for he 
has allowed his name to be associated with Mr. Rawlinson’s 
in the supposition that was made as to the cause of the acci- 
dent ; and he has lent his authority to the publication of the 
crude notions that Mr. Rawlinson has uttered on the subject 
of reservoir-making. The errors that are contained in the 
report upon the geological and meteorological conditions of 
the district are also as much to be attributed to Mr. Beard- 
more as they are to Mr. Rawlinson; and we confess that we 
are surprised that they should have escaped the first of these 
gentlemen. As to the publication of the information with re- 
spect to the Cummum tank, we fear that the responsibility of 
this part of the report must rest entirely with Mr. Beardmore, 
and that he must bear the blame of encumbering the account 
of the English reservoir with the details of a work established 
under totally different circumstances. But all who know how 
the joint reports of engineers are made up, know full well that 
the spirit that is given to them may be very different from 
what the individual opinions of the authors may be; and in 
this case it is to be suspected that Mr. Rawlinson’s influence 
has prevailed over the more moderate opinions of Mr. Beard- 
more. It is unfortunate for the reputation of both that the 
recent investigation of the state of the pipes should have in so 
very decided a manner contradicted the theory upon which 
they have attempted to account for the failure of the Dale Dike 
Reservoir. Opinions may differ as to the thickness that ought 
to have been given to the puddle wall, and the character of 
the material employed in the embankment ; and we ourselves 
would certainly have preferred that these details should have 
been far otherwise than they were. But there were so many 
circumstances to be urged in favour of Mr. Leather’s method 
of executing the bank, and so many circumstances to be 
brought forward in extenuation of the course adopted in this 
particular case, that we cannot but regard the conduct of Mr. 
Rawlinson and Mr. Beardmore as being rather inspired by the 
desire to find fault with a professional brother in difficulties 
than by a sincere wish to discover the truth, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


| Tue long-pending disputes between the corporation of Bir- 
| mingham and the two gas companies of that town have been 
| at length settled. It is not often that a contest which has 
| been embittered by frequent recriminations, and in which the 
| feelings of the parties have been strongly exasperated, termi- 
| nates in an amicable arrangement; but the compromise of 
| their differences which has been effected between the promoters 
| and the opponents of the Bill for amending the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Gas Company’s Act affords an instance that 
' such a conciliation is possible. The disputes originated with 
| the termination at the end of 1860 of a seven years contract 

for the supply of gas to the public lamps in Birmingham at 
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the rate of £3. 10s. per lamp, The Town Council then claimed 
a reduction to £3, to which proposition the two companies 
would not agree, and the negotiations on the subject ended 
with an offer by the council to pay £3, 3s., and by the gas 
companies to accept £3. 8s. per lamp per annum; the esti- 
mated quantity consumed by each lamp being 5 cubic feet per 
hour, At that stage of the proceedings Mr. S. Hughes was 
consulted by the council, and acting on his advice they deter- 
mined to have recourse to arbitration, according to the 105th 
section of the Birmingham Improvement Act, 1851, for the 
purpose of settling the price to be paid. Two attempts were 
made to settle the question in that manner, but the failure of 
both proved the insufficiency of that clause of the Act for 
settling such difference, which was further increased by the 
interference of Mr. Hughes. That conciliation was not his 
object was clearly evinced by the offer which the council made 
to the companies, under his advice, for payment of the gas 
supplied to the street-lamps after the termination of the con- 
tract. The companies had continued the supply to prevent the 
great inconvenience to the public of leaving the streets in dark- 
ness; and though the council had previously offered to pay 
£3. 3s. per lamp, they were persuaded by Mr. Hughes that £2 
per light was sufficient, and that sum they accordingly offered. 
It was accepted, though merely as a payment on account, by 
the Birmingham Gas Company, without prejudice to their full 
claim; but the Birmingham and Staffordshire Company refused 
to receive any part of the money, and the large sum of £16,189 
is now due to them from the corporation. Under the auspices 
and by the influence of active and influential members of the 
council, the Birmingham and District Gas Consumers Com- 
pany, Limited, was formed, at the commencement of last year, 
as one means of coercing the existing companies into com- 
pliance with the propositions of the council. The Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Gas Company, however, determined to apply 
to Parliament for a Bill of their own, and to that determination 
the defeat of the Consumers Bill may be unquestionably attri- 
buted, as well as the final solution which all the questions in 
dispute have now received. 

It is needless to recapitulate the proceedings on the two 
Bills before the committee of the House of Lords, of which 
Lord Donoughmore was chairman. The result, it is well 
known, was the rejection of the Consumers Bill, on the under- 
standing that the Bill of the Birmingham and Staffordshire 
Gas Company should be proceeded with, and the complete 
frustration of the attempts made by the corporation to alter 
the clauses of the latter Bill to meet their views. That Bill 
passed substantially in its original form through the House of 
Lords, but the opposition to it was vigorously renewed in the 
Commons; and the proceedings in the committee, of which 
Mr. Fenwick was the chairman, are fully reported in other 
columns of our present number. At the close of the first day, 
after the opinions of the committee on one of the main points 
in dispute had been ascertained, the contending parties 
thought it desirable not to prolong the struggle, and, on the 
following day, it was announced that the matters in difference 
had been arranged, and the committee adjourned to allow 
the parties to settle the clauses of the Bill conformably to 
mutual agreement. When the committee met on the third 
day the clauses were read and agreed to, and the Bill, as 
amended, was reported to the House. 

We may state briefly that in the compromise which has been 
made the council abandoned their claim to be supplied with 
gas at a lower rate than the most favoured consumers ; that 
they threw overboard Mr. Hughes’s double tap, adopting in its 
stead ‘“‘a proper self-acting pressure-regulator”’ for allthe public 
lamps under their control ; and they desisted from their threat 
of attempting to limit the maximum charge for gas to the rates 
now in operation. In consideration of those concessions the 
company agreed that the quantity of gas consumed in the 
street-lamps should be estimated by the average indication of 
one meter, fixed to every twelfth lamp; and that the charge 
per 1000 feet in the new districts, included in the limits within 
which they are authorized to supply gas, should be always Is. 
higher than may, from time to time, be charged in the old 
districts. The safeguard against abuses of average meter 
indication which are provided in the Nottingham and in the 
Birmingham Acts of this session, will, we conceive, tend to 
diminish the objections which gas companies in general enter- 
tain to a mode of estimated measurement which, without such 
protection—as in the case of the Portsea and Reading Acts— 
exposes them to losses and frauds, and produces continual 








bickerings with the local authorities. So long as the efficiency 
of the instruments recently introduced for regulating and 
equalizing the flames of street-lamps was in doubt, objections 
were reasonably entertained to relying entirely on them for 
protection against abuses when the right to regulate the bur- 
ner-taps, and to light and extinguish the lamps, was surren- 
dered. The experience of the Imperial Gas Company, 
who have had 14,000 regulators in use in the street-lamps 
of their district for three years, has, however, fully 
proved that those instruments may be depended on. The 
evidence of their superintendent, Mr. Hersey, is very conclu- 
sive on that point. In his opinion the action of regulators on 
street-lamps is more reliable than meters ; and that, even were 
a meter fixed to each lamp-post, the quantity of gas consumed 
would not be ascertained so accurately as by correctly adjusted 
pressure-regulators. We understand that the Imperial Com- 
pany have just had the whole of their regulators tested, and 
that the result was so satisfactory that they have been able to 
enter into contracts with the manufacturers to keep them in 
repair for the small sum of 3d.each per annum. On the other 
hand, we areinformed thatthe dimensions of the flames of many of 
the lamps at Reading which areregulated by Mr. Hughes’s double 
tap have undergone considerable diminution since they were 
adjusted in March last, in consequence of the partial choking-up 
of the small aperture in the gauge-taps, which is an effect that 
any practical man would have foreseen must occur sooner or 
later. The result of the new arrangement for lighting the 
public lamps in Birmingham—should the consumption of gas 
be continued at the same rate as during the last two years— 
will be, that the annual cost will amount to nearly £4 per lamp, 
including 13s. for lighting and extinguishing; for it has been 
ascertained that the quantity of gas consumed by each lamp is 
about 25,000 feet, which, according to the Bill in its amended | 
form, must be paid for at the rate of 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet, | 
that being the lowest price charged to any private consumer, | 

During the first day’s proceedings the committee came to a 
decision adverse to the views entertained by the representa- 
tives of the gas company with regard to the notice required to 
be given to the company before the officer appointed by the 
council to test the quality of the gas should commence his ex- 
periments. In the committee of the House of Lords, three 
hours notice was allowed, on the ground that it would be un- 
fair to test the gas in the absence of any competent person on 
behalf of the company. The Commons committee, however, 
decided, after hearing one witness on each side, that no notice 
is necessary, and that a foreman at the works would be quite 
competent to superintend and determine the accuracy of the 
photometrical observations! After that decision, the repre- 
sentatives of the company acted wisely in withdrawing by a 
compromise the further adjudication of their case from such a 
tribunal. According to that decision the company must be 
prepared at all hours, from three in the afternoon till twelve at 
night, to have within immediate call some gentleman of known 
skill and experience in the testing of gas, to see that the ex- 
periments are fairly conducted and the results accurately 
stated; otherwise, the evidence of the officer appointed by the 
council might have undue influence with the bench, 


The evidence given by Mr. T. A. Hedley in support of the 
unjust provision authorizing the testing officer of the corpo- 
ration to proceed to test the quality of the gas without any 
notice, suggests practices which every honest gas manager of 
the United Kingdom would execrate, and it will be read by 
them with greater indignation than was excited by the publi- 
cation of his confidential correspondence with the notorious 
Flintoff. The insinuation that the gross fraud is committed 
by gas companies of changing the quality of the gas after 
notice has been given of the intention to test it, is, we feel 
confident, as groundless as it is malicious; and some of the 
assertions by which the witness attempted to show that such 
frauds might be perpetrated were manifestly fallacious. 
Among other marvellous things which, according to his ac- 
count, he had done and would undertake to do, he said that 
he would undertake, within half an hour, to supply gas of any 
quality at Birmingham from the works at West Bromwich, a 
distance of seven miles. That bold assertion was met by Mr. 
Hawksley with the statement, from his practical knowledge of 
the West Bromwich Gas- Works, that when the gas is travers- 
ing the mains from that place to Birmingham, at the most 
rapid rate, it would be an hour and a half before it could 
arrive there. Another assertion, that at a distance of four 
miles the character of the gas could be changed in a quarter 
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of an hour, was also completely contradicted by Mr. Hawksley, 
who stated that, with mains much larger than are generally 
employed, the time would be 40 minutes. It was on the evi- 
dence of a witness, a great portion of whose statements were 
thus contradicted, that the committee decided that no notice 
should be given. 

Having stated briefly the circumstances of the dispute 
between the Birmingham Council and the two gas com- 
panies of that town, and noticed the proceedings in the 
committee of the House of Commons which induced the re- 
presentatives of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Com- 
pany to compromise their differences,.we shall now give an 
abstract of the clauses of the Bill as it has been amended in 
the Commons. ; 

The preamble has undergone no change. It sets forth, in 
the first place, that a sum amounting to £10,906 was realized 
for the premiums arising from the sale of unappropriated 
shares of the company, which money was from time to time 
expended on the works, and that it is expedient that such ap- 
plication of it should be confirmed. Secondly, that the 105th 
section of the Birmingham Improvement Act, 1851, having 
proved inefficient for the settlement of disputes between the 
council and the gas company, it is expedient that it should be 
repealed, and proper provision be made for regulating the sup- 
ply and price of gas to be supplied by the company for the 
public lights and for lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and re- 
pairing the lamps. It is further alleged that it is expedient 
that the limits within which the company shall supply gas be 
extended to Northfield, Yardley, and Solihull, and that the 
company be authorized to manufacture and sell the residual 
products, and to acquire patent rights fur inventions for the 
manufacture and distribution of gas and the utilization of such 
products. 

The Ist, 2nd, and 3rd clauses refer merely to the title of 
the Act, to the incorporation with it of Acts recited in the 
preamble, together with clauses of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act with respect to the breaking up of streets for the purpose 
of laying mains, from 6 to 12 inclusive. The 4th clause pro- 
vides that the meetings of the company shall be held in March 
and September, and that the accounts be made up to the 31st 
of December and the 30th of June. The limits within which 
the company may supply gas are stated in clause 5 to include 
Aston-juxta-Birmingham, Birmingham, Darlaston, Edgbaston, 
Handsworth, Harborne, King’s Norton, Northfield, Oldbury, 
Rowley Regis, Smethwick, Solihull, Tipton, Walsall, Wednes- 
bury, West Bromwich, Yardley, and Solihull. It is provided, 
however, that if the power to supply the last-named place with 
gas be not exercised within two years from the passing of the 
Act, it shall no longer exist. 
application of the general money of the company to the pur- 
poses of the Act. The powers of the company are extended 
by the next clause to the manufacture and sale of residual pro- 
ducts. The 11th clause empowers the company to hold and 
exercise patent rights for inventions relating to the manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas and the utiJization of residual pro- 
ducts. The maximum charge for gas supplied in Northfield, 
Yardley, and Solihull is fixed by the 12th clause at 5s. per 
1000 feet ; and it is provided that the company shall at all 
times charge for gas supplied to those places 1s. per 1000 feet 
more than in the other places within the limits of their supply. 
The clauses from 13 to 21 inclusive relate to the supply of gas 
to the public lamps, and we subjoin them in full :— 

As to Laying the Mains and Service-Pipes. 


expense, upon the request in writing of the council of the borough of Bir- 
mingham, or of any other body, politic or corporate, commissioners, trustees, 
surveyors, or other persons, for the time being, having the control or 
management of any highway, street, bridge, cemetery, or park, or of any 
building or clock belonging to a public body within the limits of this Act 
(hereinafter called “ the lighting authority”), provide, lay down, fix, main- 





| a and other apparatus connected therewith, as may be necessary 
for the 
;er buildings, or clocks belonging to public bodies, under the control or 
| management of such lighting authority, when and where the company 
|shall from time to time be required so to do: Provided always, that the 
company shall not be compelled to lay down any such mains and service- 
| pipes, unless the lamps for such lighting shall in every case be within 75 
yards of each other, nor shall they be required to provide or maintain lamp- 
posts, columns, brackets, or other things of the like kind. 
Company to Supply Gas to Public Lamps on Request of Council, gc. 

XIV. The company shall, at the request in writing of the said council, or 
/ of any such body, politic or corporate, commissioners, trustees, surveyors, 
| or other persons as «foresaid, supply all or any of the present public lamps 
| within the said limits, or such other public lamps to be hereafter provided 
\the fixed as aforesaid, with so much gas as the parties on whose request 





the supply of gas is made, may from time to time desire, and the said coun- 


The 7th clause relates to the | 


XIII. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the company shall, at their own | 


tuin, and keep in repair, all such mains and service-pipes, lamps, burners, | 


acd lighting of the highways, streets, bridges, cemeteries, parks, | 


cil, and any such body, politic or corporate, commissioners, trustees, or 
other persons as aforesaid, may contract with the company for such supply. 
Price of Gas supplied to Public Lamps. ; 

XV. Unless otherwise agreed, the price to be charged by and paid to the 
——— for the gas so supplied within the boroughof Birmingham to or for 
any such public lamps, shall be so calculated and fixed as to amount to the 
same sum per 1000 feet as the lowest price for the time being charged by 
the company to any consumer in the borough of Birmingham; and the 
price to be charged by and paid to the company for the gas so supplied to 
or for any such public lamps in any other town, parish, district, or place, 
within the limits of this Act, shall be so calculated and fixed as to amount 
to the same sum per 1000 cubic feet as the lowest price for the time being 
charged by the company to any consumer in the town, parish, district, or 
place, in which such public lamps shall be situate, but this shall not in any 
manner alter or affect any contract for the supply of gas for public lamps 
entered into before the passing of this Act and now subsisting, or the price 
to be charged and paid for the gas supplied, or to be supplied under such 
subsisting contract; and on punctual payment by the said council, or other 
lighting authority, the said council or other lighting authority, shall be 
allowed the largest discount, deduction, or allowance, allowed under any 
circumstances to any other consumers. 

Company to Light Public Lamps. 

XVI, The company shall, if required by the lighting authority, from 
time to time light, clean, and extinguish all public lamps to which the 
company shall supply gas, and the sum to be paid to the company for such 
lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing, and for the use, maintenance, and 
repair of the service-pipes, burners, and stop-cocks, to be provided and 
maintained by the company, as aforesaid, shall, unless otherwise agreed, be 
thirteen shillings per lamp per annum, payable quarterly. 

Meters for Public Lamps. 

XVII. The gas supplied to the public lamps within the borough of Bir- 
mingham shall be consumed by meter, at the option, from time to time, of 
the said council or the company ; and, in case of its being consumed by meter, 
the meters shall be provided by and at the expense of the council, but 
neither party shall, except as hereinafter provided, be entitled to require 
that a meter be affixed to more than one in every twelve lamps then 
supplied by the company with gas: Provided, however, that the said coun- 
cil, or the company, shall be at liberty at any time, if they think fit, to have 
meters affixed to any additional number of lamps, the party desiring to 
have such additional meters affixed providing the same, and paying the 
additional expense of providing or altering and adjusting the lamp-posts 
and other things necessary for their reception and use: Provided also, that 
if the gas shall be supplied to the public lamps by partial meter indication 
the company shall, for securing uniformity of consumption between the 
metered and the unmetered lamps, from time to time provide the public 
lamps under the control of the said council with a proper self-acting pressure 
regulator, or other proper regulating apparatus and burners, to the satisfac- 
tion of the said council, or in case of difference, as from time to time shall 
be settled by the chairman for the time being of the Court of General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the county of Warwick, or some impartial 
person to be nominated by him in writing. 

Gas supplied to Public Lamps to be permitted to pass without Obstruction. 

XVIII. The gas supplied to any such public lamp shall be permitted to 
pass unrestrictedly to and from such regulating apparatus for the whole of 
the period during which any such public lamp shall be lighted. 


Average amount of Indication to be deemed t 

XIX. The average amount of the indications of all the meters attached 
to the public lamps under the control of the said council, shall, except as 
hereinafter mentioned, be deemed to be the amount consumed by each such 
public lamp, but the said council may from time to time, by an order in 
writing, of which notice under the hand of the town-clerk shall be given 
to the company, divide the said borough into districts containing not 
| less than sixty lamps; and in such case the average amount of the indica- 
tions of all the meters within each such district shall be deemed to be the 
| amount consumed by each public lamp under the control of the said 


a 








council within the same district, and the council may from time alter the 
| limits of or discontinue any such district, but no district shall be created, 
| altered, or discontinued, except upon three months notice by the council to 
| the company. 

Defective Meters to be thrown out of Account. 

XX. If either the company or the said council shall dispute the accu- 
racy of the registration of any meter, then such meter shall be tested in 
manner provided by the Act passed in the Session of Parliament held in the 
twenty-second and twenty-third years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
intituled, “An Act for Regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas,” and if 
found to register erroneously, within the meaning of the said Act, it shall 
not be deemed to be one of the meters from which the average aforesaid 
shall be determined. 





Mode of ¢ ing Gas supplied to Public Lamps. 

| XXI. Whereas gas shall be supplied to the public lamps, in accordance 
| with the provisions of this Act, under contract or otherwise, except within 
| the borough of Birmingham; such gas shall be consumed by meter, at the 
| option from time to time, either of the company or of the lighting authority, 
and in such case the necessary meters shall be provided and fixed, and kept 
| in repair, at the expense of the party requiring the same. 


| The 22nd clause provides that the gas supplied to the public 
| lamps shall be paid for out of the borough improvement rate. 
The 105th section of “The Birmingham Improvement Act, 
“1851,” is repealed by clause 23, so far as relates to the com- 
pany. The usual clauses, making it compulsory on the com- 
pany to supply gas to any consumer within a distance of 50 
yards from a main, and providing security for payment of the 
gas supplied, are inserted from 24 to 27 inclusive. By the 
28th clause the company are empowered, on giving due 
notice, to enter any premises when the supply of gas is dis- 
continued, for the removal of meters and fittings. Clauses 29 
| to 32 inclusive, relate to the use of meters. Every consumer, 

at the request of the company, must burn gas by meter, though 
"he may provide his own, but in the latter case he is bound to 

keep it in proper repair; power being given to the company at 

all times, between sunrise and sunset, to obtain access to the 
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meters to ascertain whether they are in proper order. All per- 
sons wilfully injuring meters are liable to a penalty of £5 in 
addition to payment for damages sustained by the company. 
Clause 33 authorizes to company to cut off the gas if the per- 
son supplied with it do any thing in contravention of the Act. 
Clauses 34 to 40 relate to the illuminating power and purity 
of the gas and to the mode of testing it. It is provided by 
clause 34 that— 

Unless prevented by frost or unavoidable cause or accident, or during 
any nece repairs, all the gas supplied by the company shall be 
of such illuminating power as to produce, at a distance of not less than 
1000 yards from the works , from a metal Argand burner having an external 
diameter of 1-10 of an inch, and an internal diameter of 0°50 of an_ inch, 
and having 15 holes, each hole of the diameter of 0°05 of an inch, and with 
a 7-inch chimney supported upon an ordinary gallery without a perforated 
disc, and consuming 5 cubic feet of gas an hour, a light equal in intensit: 
to the light produced by 14 uncased sperm candles of six to the pound, 
each burning 120 grains an hour, such burner being similar in every respect 
to the model deposited with the town-clerk of the borough of Birmingham, 
the clerk of the peace of the same borough, and the secretary of the com- 
pany; and such gas shall be so far free from sulphuretted hydrogen as not 
to discolour moistened test-paper imbued with acetate or carbonate of lead, 
when such test-paper is exposed for one minute to a current of gas, issuing 
under a pressure of 5/10ths of an inch of water, and shall not contain more 
than 20 grains of sulphur nor more than 5 grains of ammonia in any form 
n 100 eubic feet of gas. 

In testing for the amount of sulphur contained in the gas, 
Dr. Letheby’s sulphur-test is specially mentioned as the process 
to be adopted. The company are to provide an experimental 
meter and testing apparatus, not nearer than 1000 yards from 
each of their works, and— 

The council of the borough of Birmingham may, by order under their 
common seal, or any lighting authority may, by order evidenced as by law 
required, appoint some competent person, not being a member or officer or 
servant of the council or of the lighting authority, to proceed to the pre- 
mises of the company on which such experimental meter is erected; and 
the person so appointed may, at any hour between three in the afternoon 
and twelve at night, on producing the said order, enter on the premises of 
the company, and, in the presence of the superintendent or other officer of 
the eg or other person appointed by them, if he shall be in attend- 
ance, and, if not, then in his absence, make experiment of the illuminating 
power and purity of the gas; and the company and their officers shall 
afford all reasonable facilities and assistance to the making of such 
experiment. 

The usual penalty, not exceeding £20, is to be imposed in 
case the quality of the gas is below the standard. The 41st 
clause provides that the incoming tenant is not to be liable for 
arrears of gas-rents. A form of accounts, to be made up to 
the 30th of June in each year, is specified in a schedule to the 
Act. Clauses 43, 44, and 45 provide for the making of a 
map of the company’s mains, and for the inspection of such 
map by the council of Birmingham, and by the lighting autho- 
rities of West Bromwich, Oldbury, and Smethwick. There 
are six clauses, from 46 to 51, relating to the settlement of 
differences by arbitration. It is provided by clause 47 that, 
except otherwise stated in the Act, every arbitration to which 
the council are parties shall be conducted in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 154 to 159, both inclusive, of the 
Birmingham Improvement Act, 1851, though the matters in 
dispute may, with the mutual consent of the company and the 
council, be settled by two justices of the peace. In cases of 
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dispute with the lighting authorities of other places than 
Birmingham, the arbitration is to be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘ Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 
“ 1845,” with the option, as in the former case, to pro- 
ceed before two justices. Clause 52 provides that justices 
are qualified to act, notwithstanding they are indebted to 
the company; but justices who are shareholders of the 
company, or members of the council, are disqualified. 
It is provided by clause 53 that the penalties imposed shall not 
be cumulative. Clause 54 confirms the application of the 
sum of £10,906 received as premiums on the sales of shares to 
the extension of the works, but that sum is not to be con- 
sidered as capital entitled to dividend. The 55th clause pro- 
vides that any works of the company that affect the London 
and North-Western Railway shall be constructed to the satis- 
faction of the engineer of that company. The two concluding | 
clauses, 56 and 57, are merely formal ones, saving the rights | 
of commissioners, trustees, and others, and stating that the 
expenses of the Act are to be defrayed by the company. 

As the Act of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Com- | 
pany will be often referred to as a precedent, we have thought 
it desirable to notice the subject at considerable Jength, that 
the provisions of the Act and the circumstances under which 
it was passed may be well known. 

A prospectus has been issued of a Gas Products Utilizing 
Company, Limited, “for utilizing the residual products of gas- 
“‘ works by improved means of manipulation, employing waste 
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“ materials, and converting them into profitable articles of 
“ commerce.” To carry out this object it is proposed to pur- 
chase the manufactory, patent rights, and business carried on 
for many years past by Mr. Croll at the alum-works in Bow 
Common Lane. The frequent discoveries in chemical science 
which have led to the valuable application of substances that 
were previously considered mere refuse, seems to open a large 
field of operation for such a company, possessed of ample 
capital to effectually carry out their objects. Among the 
patents included in the conveyance of the property by Mr. 
Croll to the company is one for the preparation of materials to 
be employed in the purification of gas. The material as pre- 
pared is chloride of manganese absorbed by sawdust, and, 
mixed with lime. This removes the ammonia and carbonic/ 
acid, and when it is saturated with ammonia the sal-ammoniac 
may be washed out, and the oxide of manganese that remains! 
will take out the sulphuretted hydrogen ; and it may be revi- 
vified by exposure to the oxygen of the atmosphere, in the 
same manner as oxide of iron. This purifying material, which 
is stated to be made from waste products in chemical manu- 
factures obtainable in any quantity, has been recently largely 
used in several gas-works with very satisfactory results. 

At the last meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London, the report of Mr. Barlow on the sulphur com- 
pounds in coal gas was presented, and referred to the special 
Gas Committee without any discussion. 











Register of Pew Patents, 


3124,—ALEXANDER Epps, of Chilham, in the co. of Kent, builder, for 
** Improvements in malt and hop kilns, which improvements are partly 
applicable to the ventilation and warming of buildings, and to the dry- 
ing of various substances,’’ Patent dated Dec. 11, 1863. 

This invention, so far as it relates to ventilators, consists in the construc- 

tion of a tube which extends from side to side, or from one side only, of 

the apartment or building to be ventilated. It is situated either near the 

roof or ceiling or near the floor, as the case may be, and opens outside to 





the external atmosphere. That portion of the tube which is contained | 
within the apartment is perforated, and is provided at one or both of its | 
extremities with a valve made to open either outwards or inwards, ac-| 
cording to the position of the tube. It is preferred to make the valve in | 
the form of a hinged door suspended from above, and to attach it to a) 
loose ring or holder, which will fit exactly inside the tube in either direc- | 
tion—that is to say, with the valve opening outwards or inwards as re- | 
quired. A small weight may be fitted so as to slide along the valve by | 
means of an adjusting screw, whereby the opening of the valve may be | 
regulated. The extreme ends of the tube are furnished with a perforated | 
metal cap or cover for the purpose of dividing the air, and to prevent the | 
influx into the tube of too great a volume of air at one time. When the | 
ventilating-tube is placed near the roof or ceiling of the apartment or | 
building to be ventilated, the valves are so disposed as to open outwards, | 
thus affording egress for the rarefied air, but when situated near the floor, | 
the valves are inserted so as as to open inwards and permit of the entrance 
of cold air through them. 


3136.—THomas Crayton, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, engineer, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in generators for making gas from | 

volatile fluids.’’ Patent dated Dec, 12, 1863. 

A generator is employed having any convenient number of divisions, | 
according to the number of lights required, the said divisions being packed | 
with sponges, cotton, or any other porous material; and they are supplied | 
by an increased number of tubes, or each division is supplied by one or | 
more tubes with spirits of petroleum, naphtha, camphine, or other suit- 
able volatile fluid. The tubes are connected to a trough or cistern sup- 
plied with fluid from a holder provided with an improved supply-valve | 
connected to a lever, having a tail or arm on the other side of its fulcrum 
so placed that when the plug at the top of the holder is screwed in its 
hole it shall come in contact with the tail or arm of the lever, and open a} 
valve and allow the fluid to pass to the trough, but when the plug is! 
drawn to allow the holder to be refilled the valve drops upon its seat by 
its own weight, and prevents the fluid from overflowing the trough and 
divisions in the generator. The divisions being supplied with fluid, there | 
is forced through them a current of air, hydrogen gas, carbonated oxide, | 
or other inflammable gases, and the combination thus formed with the | 
vapour or gas of the volatile fluid passes through one or more tubes to the | 
burner or burners. 

In order to prevent the fluid being too much chilled by the evaporation, 
layers of. dry sawdust, hair, or other non-conductor, are placed between | 
the trough and divisions, which, in combination with the improved | 
arrangement of feeding the divisions by an increased number of tubes, | 
maintains the fluid at such a temperature that the evaporation continues 
as long as there is a supply, and thereby a constant and permanent light 
can be obtained for any required number of hours. 


3162.—Vicror De Srarys, B.A., living at 1a, Florence Street, Upper 
Street, Islington, for ‘ Improvements in steam apparatus for raising 
and forcing water, applicable to steam navigation and water-works in| 
general.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Dec. 14, | 
1863. 

This invention consists in the construction of an apparatus composed of a| 

cylinder and a floating piston working up and down in the said cylinder, 

through the alternate introduction and condensation of steam, and by the 

same alternate motion pumping and forcing water or any other liquid 

placed immediately underneath, thereby transmitting the action of the 
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steam directly and immediately to the substance to be put in motion, 
without the employment of any intermediate or complicated agency. 
3180.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 

Middlesex, C.E., and Henry Dunpas Guoae, of Pall Mall, in the co. 

of Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in the construction of 

rotary pumps.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 

Dec. 16, 1863. 

This invention has for its object improvements in the construction of 
rotary pumps, such as described in the specification of Messrs. Myers and 
Forbes, No. 1975 (Journat or Gas Licutine, vol. xiii., p. 89). The 
last-named invention consists of a pair of toothed drums or wheels arranged 
to rotate in a suitable casing or compartment, whereby the water or other 
fluid admitted to the under-side of the rotating drums is drawn or raised 
from below, and discharged at the point where the teeth or projecting sur- 
faces of the drums approach each other. 

The present improvements consist in constructing the drums of such 
rotary pumps with the teeth or projecting surfaces placed at an angle to 
the axis of the drums or wheels, by which better action and more effective 
results are obtained than in the arrangement described in the before- 
named specification. The drums or wheels may be constructed with 
flanges or collars at their ends which bear against and roll upon each 
other ; or the collars may enter recesses formed in the covers or casing. 


8200.—Joun Macartuy, late of 83, Claremont Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York, U.S.A., but at present residing at 32, Argyle Street, King’s 
Cross, in the co, of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in taps, cocks, or 
JSaucets.”” A communication. Patent dated Dec. 19, 1863. 
A cylindrical chamber or casing is arranged in combination with the 
inlet and outlet passages; and within this chamber a cylindrical plug or 
rotating valve is arranged to revolve or partially revolve. The chamber 
is formed with a perforated bed-plate or seating extending across the out- 
let or inlet passage, which plate has openings or passages which corre- 
spond with similar openings or passages formed in one or both ends of 
the plug or rotating valve, an elastic ring or washer with corresponding 
openings being interposed between the two. An elastic ring or washer is 
also placed over the other end of the plug, upon which a metal disc or 
pressing-plate is placed. The ends of the plug are turned smooth so as 
to revolve against the clastic washers, which are prevented from rotating 
by the rough or uneven surface of the fixed parts against which they are 
pressed by a screw-cap, which can be so readily adjusted as to increase or 
lessen the friction upon the rotating valve to cause it to be moved with 
more or less freedom as may be required. 


$213,—Winiiam Henry Toorn, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 
tron and steel, and in the machinery, apparatus, and furnaces used 
therein, and for the production and application of gas to be employed 
in such manufacture, and the application of parts of the said appa- 

ratus to the manufacture of glass and alkali.’’ Patent dated Dec. 19, 

1863. 

That part of the invention which relates to the production and application 
of gas to be employed in the manufacture of iron and steel, consists in 
the construction of a gas-generating furnace, wherein can be produced 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, carburetted hydrogen, and cyanogen gas, 
leaving a residue of hard coke, and the elements of cyanogen. ‘The fur- 
nace is composed of an upper and lower chamber, which are separated 
from each other by a perforated arch or arches of brickwork enclosed 
with an iron casing lined with brickwork, to the sides of which are fitted 
two or more fireplaces, so arranged that they can be charged with fuel 
and that the atmospheric air cannot pass through into the lower chamber 
without coming in contact with the incandescent fuel, and thereby 
becoming decomposed. On the top of the furnace are fitted suitable 
pipes, with valves or dampers for carrying away the gases to suitable 
pumps, reservoirs, or exhausters, to be used in metallurgical operations. 

To manufacture carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and carburetted hydro- 
gen, and hard coke fit for smelting, the upper chamber is charged with 
coals, and the fireplaces on the sides of the furnace are charged with 
fuel, and after the latter has been lighted, a stream of atmospheric air is 
caused to pass through the same. ‘The gaseous products of combustion 
will enter the lower chamber, pass through the perforated bottom of the 
upper chamber, and distil off the gas from the coals contained therein. 
This gas may be used either for purifying the metal, or for illuminating 
purposes or for combustion. The coke is then removed, the chamber 
recharged, and the operation repeated. 

The cyanogen gas is formed by mixing coal, coke, or other combustible 
carbon with carbonate or carburet of iron or a solution of alkali. The 
upper chamber is charged therewith, and the fireplaces are filled with 
fuel as before stated. A blast of atmospheric air is forced in through the 
fuel to keep up combustion, and thereby becomes decomposed; the oxygen 
of the atmospheric air taking up its equivalent of carbon, thereby forming 
carbonic acid gas, and setting the nitrogen of the atmosphere free to enter 
into combination with the alkali contained in the carbonaceous matter in 
the upper chamber. Part of the carbon will form cyanogen gas, the 
other parts forming the elements of cyanogen, both of which are used in 
the manufacture of steel; the gas being blown through, into, or on to the 
wrought iron or molten cast iron. The residue of carbonaceous matter, 
alkali, and cyanogen remaining in the upper chamber of the furnace is 
then taken up and pulverized, and forced through tuyeres into, on to, or 
through wrought iron or molten metal, which will convert them into 
steel. It is also used in the place of charcoal both before and after it has 
been operated upon in the furnace by the combustible gases for the pur- 
poses of cementation in the manufacture of steel. 


3237.—Freperick Hazetprve, of Lant Street, Borough, in the co. of 
Surrey, for ‘ Improvements in hydraulic pumps.’’ Provisional pro- 
tection only obtained. Dated Dec. 22, 1863. 
lhe object of this invention is to obtain in one pump the effect heretofore 
produced by the use of two separate pumps. Instead of using one solid 
plunger in the barrel of the pump two plungers are used, one fitting 
within the other. The outer plunger is hollow and the inner plunger 
solid. When the large plunger is required to be used, a key or cotter is 
passed through the two plungers to connect them together, and when the 
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small “plunger is required to be used, the two are disconnected, and the 
outer one is fixed by a key or cotter to the barrel of the pump, and the 
smaller plunger then works through the larger one. 


3263,—Henry Puitip Forrest, of Worksop, in the co. of Nottingham, 
ironmonger, for ** Improvements in apparatus for drawing off and mea- 
suring fluids.’ Patent dated Dec. 24, 1863. 
This apparatus, which is more particularly applicable to the drawing off 
and measuring of paraffin and other volatile fluids, consists of a measuring- 
vessel (of one gallon or other definite capacity) to be attached by a com- 
municating pipe and cock to the cistern or reservoir containing the fluid. 
In front of, and communicating with this measuring-vessel, there is a 
graduated gauge-glass which indicates any fractional quantity of fluid con- 
tained in the measuring-vessel, from which it can be drawn by opening a 
cock at its lower end, thus avoiding the use of loose measures or funnels, 
At the upper part of the measuring-vessel there is a small opening for the 
entrance or exit of the air, which entrance is closed by a floating valve 
when the measuring-vessel is filled with fluid. This orifice has a cap or 
cover of fine wire gauze to prevent the ignition and explosion of the 
vapour of any volatile fluid within the measuring-vessel. 


3289,—NaTHANIEL Fortescut Taytor, of 5, Manby Street, Stratford, 
in the co. of Essex, gas engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in means or 
apparatus employed in increasing the illuminating power of coal gas.” 

Patent dated Dec. 29, 1863. 

It is well known that the illuminating power of coal gas is capable of 
being considerably increased by passing such gas in contact with, and so 
that it may absorb, hydrocarbon liquids; and various apparatus have been 
arranged for causing the gas in its passage to the burners to be acted 
upon by such liquids. Amongst others, the present patentee obtained 
letters patent, dated Oct. 21, 1863 (No. 2582), for this object; and one 
part of these improvements relates to apparatus or means by which such 
increased illuminating power may be better obtained. For this purpose, 
a chamber is employed into which the gas to be acted upon is allowed to 
flow at one end or part thereof, and from which it is allowed to flow to 
the burners at the opposite end or part thereof; and the space between 
the inlet and the outlet passages of the gas to and from this chamber is 
divided vertically by a partition or partitions adapted to effect considerable 
extended surface for the passage of the gas. This extended surface is 
filled with sponge or other suitable absorbent or cellular matter that will 
admit of the passage through it of the gas to be acted upon, and will also 
take up the Lydrocarbon liquid and will hold it in suspension so that 
such liquid may act upon, or be in part absorbed by, the gas. 

One method of forming such chambers is by the vertical partition being 
in series affixed alternately to and extending from opposite sides of the 
chamber, leaving passages at the opposite ends of each partition alter- 
nately for the passage of the gas in a circuitous or zigzag course. Another 
method is by arranging the internal passage in a sort of helix, which may 
be again divided by a vertical partition, open only at one of its ends so as 
to cause a return of the gas after it has traversed in one direction. 

The hydrocarbon liquid is supplied to this chamber from a suitable 
reservoir through a passage with a tap or valve by which the quantity 
supplied may be regulated, and it may be kept at a uniform level by the 
aid of an air-tube dipping just below the desired level of liquid in this 
chamber, and rising to the upper part of the reservoir. 

The second part of these improvements relates to means for supplying 
the reservoir of such apparatus with hydrocarbon liquid, so as to avoid the 
risk and danger arising from explosion by ignition of the vapour escaping 
at the time of feeding such supply. For this purpose the supply-can or 
vessel of such hydrocarbon liquid is furnished with one passage from its 
neck, provided with a tap or valve by which that passage may be closed, 
and another passage descending from the neck to within a short space of 
the bottom of the can or vessel. Both these vessels open at their upper 
ends, by preference, into an open mouth or cup. ‘The filling of this can 
or reservoir may be through one of the passages, while the air or yapour 
contained therein escapes by the other, the passage through which is 
opened by the tap or valve; and in supplying the reservoir, these two 
passages of the feed-can or vessel, which is then inverted, are brought in 
close contact with a passage or passages corresponding with them, when, 
by opening the tap or valve in the one passage, the liquid will pass by 
that passage into the reservoir, whilst the vapour or gas in the reservoir 
will pass into the feed-can or vessel by the other passage. 
3296.—Tuomas Barnes CocHranr, Eart or Dunponatp, 12, Queen’s 

Gate, Kensington, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in the 

production of hydrocarbon and other oils from gas tar, coal tar, gas 





pitch, asphaite, coal, and other bituminous substances,’ Provisional 

protection only obtained. Dated Dec. 30, 1863. 
In operating upon the above-named materials in order to obtain their 
various products, the substance to be operated upon is combined with sul- 
phuric acid or other suitable oxidizing body, as sesquioxide of iron. This 
combination is effected in a retort or still, or other convenient apparatus. 
Superheated steam or hot air produced by any of the known means, is then 
applied in sufficient quantity and of such temperature as will cause the 
whole of the volatile products to distil over. The heat required will vary 
according to the substance operated upon, and also with the ultimate pro- 
duct required, varying from 100° to 400° Fahr, The volatile products} | 
evolyed are collected or condensed in any suitable apparatus. By thus 
combining the raw material with an oxidizing agent and distilling it in 
combination with the same, a considerably increased proportion of oils is} | 
obtained of greater purity; the necessity is also obviated of operating} | 
upon a distillate obtained from the first distillation, The quantity of 
sulphuric acid, sesquioxide of iron, or other oxidizing body required, 
varies according to the nature of the substance to be operated upon, and 
that of the ultimate distillate required—those of lighter specific gravity 
requiring a considerably larger proportion than the heavier ones. ‘The 
quantity used varies from 2 to 10 per cent., and is regulated entirely by 
the character of the raw materials operated upon and the nature of the 
product required. 

In distilling gas pitch, asphalte, and other bituminous substances by 
the process above described, a heavy hydrocarbon or series of hydro- 
carbon oils is obtained capable of partial saponification, and which oils 
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are converted into a lubricating grease suitable for railway-carriage axles 
and heavy machinery of all descriptions. To effect the conversion of 
these hydrocarbon oils into a lubricating substance, they are combined and 
| melted together with from 10 to 20 per cent. of animal or vegetable fats 
jor oils, This admixture of heavy hydrocarbon oils with animal or vege- 
i table fats is introduced into a suitable agitating apparatus, and there com- 
| bined with from 10 to 15 per cent. of a concentrated alkaline solution of 
| caustic potash or caustic soda, the latter by preference in consequence of 
jits being cheaper than potash. The whole of these substances are to be 
ithoroughly agitated for some time, in order to saponify or partially 
|saponify the oils and to ensure the thorough admixture of the whole. 
The resulting product will be found to consist of an excellent lubricating 
grease or semi-saponified substance of great value. In some instances it 
is preferred to introduce the animal or vegetable fats direct into the still, 
together with the raw materials to be operated upon; but this is only pro- 

to be done when the resulting product is intended for the manufac- 
ture of railway or other lubricating grease. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1597.—Micuet Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
“‘ Improvements in governors.” A communication. June 25, 1864. 

1599.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Stevens, of Trafalgar Square, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in the application of petro- 
leum, coal oil, and other similar substances, to the purposes of heating, 
lighting, and obtaining motive power, and in the apparatus employed 
therein.” A communication. June 25, 1864. 

1602.—Cuartes Denis, of the town of Arras, in the empire of France, 
gas-works manager, for “ Improvements in gas heating or cooking 
stoves.” June 25, 1864. 

1608.—Witu1am Pgacock Savace, of Hilgay Lodge, Downham, in the 
co. of Norfolk, for ‘‘ Improvements in drains and drain-tiles.’ June 27, 
1864, 

1616.—THomas Tuomson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, plumber, and Joun 
Murray, of the same place, brassfounder, for “ Improvements in means 
or apparatus for supplying water to water-closets and other places in 
regulated quantities, which improvements are also applicable to measuring 
the flow or passage of fluids, and part of which improvements is also 
applicable in the construction of cocks or taps.” June 28, 1864. 

| 1622.—Joun Hays Witson, of the firm of John Hays Wilson and Co., 
of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, brassfounders and ships iron- 

| mongers, for “‘ Improvements in portable water-closets, peculiarly appli- 

| cable for use on board ships.’ June 29, 1864, 

(1627.—Manvrt Lzoprotp Jonas Lavarer, of Bath Street, Newgate 

| Street, in the City of London, india-rubber manufacturer, and Epwarp 
Wituram Nistett, of Palace New Road, in the co. of Surrey, engi- 

| neer, for “‘ Improvements in water-closets and urinals.’ June 29, 1864. 

1637.—Daniet GALLAFENT, of Stepney Causeway, in the co, of Middle- 

| sex, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in pumps.” June 30, 1864, 

| 1638.—Freperick Lupewic Haun DancuEtt, of 38, Red Lion Square, 

in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for “‘ Certain improvements in apparatus 

by means of which air, gas, or vapour is to be removed from tubes, pipes, 

tunnels, pans, retorts, or other vessels.” July 1, 1864. 

|1643.—CoLeman Derries, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of 
Houndsditch, in the City of London, gas engineer, for ‘* Jmprovements 
in the arrangements of the footlights or float of theatres, concert-roois, 
and other similar places, and in the appurtenances thereof.’ July 1, 
1864, 

1651.—Grorcr Freprrick Granam, of 1, Upper Gordon Street, Euston 
Square, and Wit11am Payng, of 2, Everett Street, Brunswick Square, 
both in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 
high-pressure cocks,” July 2, 1864. 

1658.—Wittiam Jackson, Tuomas GLAnotm, and Samvet Sinciarr 
Roxzsov, all of Sunderland, in the co. of Durham, for “ Improvements 
in pumps.” July 2, 1864. 

1668.—Witt1am Luoyp, of Dartmouth Street, in the city of West- 
minster, C.E., for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of hydrocarbon 
gas, and in apparatus employed therein.’ A communication, July 5, 
1864 








| 
| 





1688.—Witu1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for ‘‘.4n improved process for cleansing or clarifying 
impure water.’ A communication, July 7, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


1273,—F reperick Nonte, of 2}, James Street, Cannon Street Road, 
St. George’s in the East, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “ New 
and improved machinery for raising and applying water, and other 
Juids.” May 20, 1864. 

1495.—Jonn Day, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, brassfounder, 
gaa improvement or improvements in sliding gaseliers.”” June 16, 

4, 

1499.—Grorcr Newron and Josrrn Brappock, of Oldham, in the co. 
of Lancaster, gas-meter manufacturers, for ‘‘ 4x improved compensating 
gas-meter.’” June 16, 1864. 

1510.—THomas TownsEnp Covent, of Crucifix Lane, Bermondsey, in 
the co. of Surrey, for “ Improvements in apparatus for compressing air 
or gases to be applied to various useful substances.’ June 17, 1864. 

1513.—Witt1am Henry Toorn, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in furnaces or apparatus 
Jor generating carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and 
cyanogen gases.’ June 17, 1864. 

1545.—James Forses, of Old Ford, Bow, in the co. of Middlesex, manu- 
facturing chemist, for ‘‘ Improvements in the means of, and apparatus 
Sor, manufacturing sulphate of ammonia, and sulphuric acid.’ June 21, 

1548.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for “ Improvements in raising water, and in 


une 21, 1864, 








1561.—Joun Jones, of the New North Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
gas-meter maker, for “* Improvements in dry gas-meters, parts of which 
are applicable to apparatus for regulating the flow of air.” June 22,}| 
1864 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

452.—Joun Sanpers, jun., of Upper Hockley Street, Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, general gasfitting and chandelier manufacturer, 
for “A new or improved gas-regulator for controlling or regulating the 

or pressure of gas required to be used for illuminating purposes.” 
. 23, 1864. 

462.—Lovis Apotruvs Durriev, of 33, Soho Square, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for “* Jmprovements in shades for gaslights, lamps, and can- 
dles, and supports for holding the same.” A communication. Feb. 24, 
1864, 

467.—Cuarters Espuin, of 32, Tyre Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Sur- 
rey, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the flow of gas to 
burners.” Feb. 24, 1864. 

615.—Witi1am Renwick Bownrrcu, of St, Andrew’s, Wakefield, in the 
co, of York, clerk, for “ Improvements in regulating the flow of gas in 
railway and other carriages, and in apparatus employed to regulate the 
Slow of gas in such railway and other carriages, part of such improve- 
ment being applicable to the regulation of gas supplied to stationary 
lights.’ March 11, 1864. 

1396.—Henry Hu111, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, 
plumber and brassfounder, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 
taps or cocks.” June 4, 1864. 

1416.—Joun Beck, sanitary engineer, of Great Suffolk Street, South- 
wark, in the co. of Surrey, for “‘ Improvements in water-closets, lava- 
tories, urinals, valves, and stench-traps.” June 7, 1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR, 

1581.—Wiit1am James Harris, ‘‘ Jmprovements in dry gas-meters.” 
A communication. June 19, 1861. 

1629.—Srrrnen Wenrton, “ Improvements in ventilating apparatus.” 
June 26, 1861. 

1645.—Henry Hamer, “ Improvements in chimney-tops and ventilators.’ 
June 27, 1861. 

1650.—THomas Swinnerton, “4 new or improved manufacture of coal 
gas by the surplus or waste heat of the blast-ovens and puddling-furnaces 
used in the manufacture of iron.” June 28, 1861. 

1666.—Wit11am Cxiark, ‘ Improvements in the distillation of solid and 
liquid combustible matters.’ A communication. June 29, 1861. 

1669.—Wiu1am Livesey, “ Improvements in wet gas-meters.”’ June 29, 
1861, 

1670.—Wituiam Dinewatt, “ Improvements in fluid-meters,”’ July 1, 
1861. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
1793.—Joun Luoyn, ‘‘ Improvements in utilizing and deodorizing sewage 
matters of dwelling-houses and other places, and in apparatus to be used 
in connexion with the same.’ June 26, 1857. 
1817.—Juan Pattison, “ An improved rotary pump.” June 29, 1857. 





Warltamentarp intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, JuNE 27. 
The Boron Gas Brit was read a third time, and passed. 


TuEspDAY, JUNE 28. 

The SHerrietp Warer-Works (BRADFIELD INuNDATION) Bill.—A 
petition was deposited against the Bill, from the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Sheffield. 

The Srocxrorr Districr WATER Bit was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The Pua:ntx Gas Brix was returned from the Commons agreed to, with 
an amendment. 

The Nortu Kent anp Kent WATEr Bill was returned from the Com- 
mons, agreed to, with amendments. The said amendments were considered, 
and agreed to. 

The NewcastLe-uPon-TyNE AND GATESHEAD Gas Bill was returned 
from the Commons, with the amendments agreed to. 

The Stockport Disrricr Water Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Walsingham (chairman) Lord Northwick, Lord 
Templemore, Lord Stratheden, and Lord Tredegar, who will sit on Friday, 
July 1, at eleven o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 
A petition was deposited against the SazrrreLp WATER-Works (Brap- 
FIELD INUNDATION) Bill, from the inhabitants, &c., of Sheflield. 
The Pua:ntx Gas Bill—The Commons amendment was considered, and 
agreed to. 


Tuvurspay, JuNE 30. 

A petition was deposited against the SHrrFrecp WatER-Works (Brap- 
FIELD InuNpatIon) Bill, from owners, &c., of mills and other works, and 
others. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent:—The Botron Gas; the 
Norra Kenr anp Kent Water; the NrwcastLeE-uPON-TYNE AND 
GATESHEAD Gas; and the PHoenrx Gas. 

The SnerrreLp WatTer-Works (BrapFieLp InuNDATION) Bill was 
read a second time, and committed. 

The Wisneacu WATER Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, 
further amendments made, the Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 











” machinery or apparatus employed therein.” A communication. 
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Monpay, Juty 4. 
The InpepenneNt GAs Company's Bill was returned from the Com- 
mons agreed to, with an amendment, the said amendment to be considered, 
and agreed to. 


Tuespay, Jury 5, 
The Furness GAs AND Warer Bill was returned from the Commons 
agreed to. 


TuHurspDAy, JvuLy 7. 
The WisBeAcH Water Bill was returned from the Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. 
The Stockport Disrricr Water Bill was reported from the Select Com- 
mittee, with amendments. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monpay, June 27, 1864. 
The NewcasTLE-upon-TYNE AND GATESHEAD Gas Bill.—The Lords 
amendments were agreed to. 
The Norta Keyt anp Kent Warer Bill (Queen’s consent signified) 
was read a third time, and passed, with amendments. 
The Puanix Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed, with an 
amendment. 


TuESDAY, JUNE 28, 
The INDEPENDENT GAs Company's Bill, as amended, was considered, 
and ordered to be read a third time. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 

The BirMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas Bill.—Ordered, that 2 mes- 
sage be sent to the Lords for copy of the minutes of the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee appointed by their lordships in the present 
session of Parliament on the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Bill, and 
the Birmingham and District Gas Consumers Bill. 

The Furness Gas anp Warer Bill was reported, without amendment, 
and ordered to be read a third time. 


Frinay, Juty 1. 
The INDEPENDENT GAs Company's Bill was read a third time, and 
passed, with an amendment. 
Monpay, Juty 4. 
The Furness Gas AND WATER Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
The BrrMiINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GaAs Bill.—Ordered, that the 
minutes of the evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in the present session of Parliament on the Birmingham and District 
Gas Consumers Company, Limited, Bill (communicated from the Lords on 
the Ist of J aly) be referred to the committee on the Birmingham and Staf- 
fordshire Gas Bill. 


WepnEsDAy, JuLy 6. 
The Wisseacn Water Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 


Fripay, Juty 8. 
The BrrmincHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas Bill was reported, with 
amendments. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wepnespay, JuLy 6. 

(Before Mr. Fenwick, Chairman; Lord Arruur Hitt-Trevor, Mr. 
J. B. Smrru, Mr. Darsy ‘Grirritu, and Lord Enwarp THYNNE.) 
BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS BILL, 

Mr. Hore Scort, Q.C., Mr. Burke, Q.C., and Mr. H. Luoyp, appeared 
for the promoters; and Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. O’MALuey, Q.C., and Mr. 
Cuirry, for the corporation of Birmingham. 

‘There were petitions against the bill from the West Bromwich Com- 
missioners, the Oldbury Local Board, and the Smethwick Local Board, but 
no counsel appeared in support of them. 

Mr. Hore Scort, in opening the case, having stated the facts connected 
with the incorporation of the company and the amount of capital autho- 
rized and actually raised by them, said the present was not a bill promoted 
for the purpose of enabling the company to raise further sums of money. 
They came before Parliament in consequence of the difficulties experienced 
by them owing to the provisions of another Statute passed in 1851, and 
entitled the Birmingham Improvement Act. By the 105th section of that 
Act it was enacted “that if the council of the borough of Birmingham shall 
be desirous of obtaining a supply of gas for lighting the streets and public 
buildings within the borough, they shall be at liberty to contract for such 
supply with any gas company or companies supplying gas within the 
borough, and any such company or companies shall furnish the same 
accordingly. Provided always that if the council and any such company 
or companies shall not agree as to the price at which such supply is to be 
furnished, such price shall be settled by arbitration in the manner pro- 
vided by ‘ The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, and the price or sum which may be awarded to 
be paid by the council, shall be paid by them accordingly out of the borough 
improvement rate, by ‘The Birmingham Improvement Act, 1851, 
authorized to be levied at the periods which may be specified for the pur- 
pose.” The first time that it was attempted to put that provision in force 
was in the year 1860 or 1861, and the result of the attempt was to show 
that neither party could proceed satisfactorily under it, and that it was 
necessary to endeavour to obtain some modification in its terms. The 
relation of the company to the Town Council had been briefly this—there 
were two companies supplying gas in Birmingham, one called the Birming- 
ham Gas Company, and the other the Birmingham and Staffordshire 
Gas Company, the promoters of this bill. Between these two the light- 
ing of the town and neighbourhood had teen divided, and both com- 
panies had had difficulties with the Town Council, especially upon 
that most tender point—the payment due for gas supplied to the 
public lamps. As a matter of fact, he might state that the company which 
he represented had at the present time claims against the corporation for 
no less 2 sum than £16,189. From the very commencement almost they 
had had enormous difficulties in getting payment for the gas supplied to 
them. When, in 1860, the existing contract for the public lights was on 
the eve of termination, negotiations were set on foot for entering upon a 
new one; but the company found that the terms proposed by the corpo- 
ration were such as they could not accept. The corporation desired that 
there should be a reduction in the price per lamp; but the company could 
not agree to that, inasmuch as they were then supplying gas at so lowa 








rate for this purpose that it yielded them no profit. One of the complaints | 
which had been urged against the two companies was that they did not 
compete for the public lighting. The reason that they did not do so was 
evident; the price which they were able to obtain was so low that it did 
not pay, and so the companies agreed between themselves to divide the un- 
profitable part of the business, and to share between them the supply of a 
customer who did not settle very readily. With regard, however, to the pri- 
vate consumers, there had always been competition between the two com- 
panies. The differences between them and the corporation in 1860 turned 
entirely upon the price to be charged for the public lamps; and if the com- 
panies had been content to reduce their charge from £3. 10s. per lamp per 
annuum, to £3. 3s., very probably there would have been peace in Birming- 
ham for some time to come. ‘ 

The CuarrmaN asked how the price of the public lamps was estimated. 

Mr. Horr Scorrt said in this case it was the result of a calculation, he 
believed, and that the rate amounted to about 2s. 6d. or 2s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet. But in many instances, the charge was based upon no principle 
whatever—the gas companies, for the sake of securing the favour of the 
local authorities, consenting to supply the public lamps at a very low rate. 
The effect of that system was to throw a great burden upon the private 
consumers, who had to make up the loss occasioned thereby. The better 
arrangement, and the one which it was proposed to adopt in this bill, was 
to charge the public lamps at the lowest rate charged to any private con- 
sumer, thus placing the corporation in the position of “the most favoured 
nation” in this respect, but in no better position. At the time of the nego- 
tiations to which o" had referred, the parties could not agree, and the 
course proposed by the 105th section of the Birmingham Improvement Act 
was tried for the settlement of the difference, but without success. The 
company were as anxious as possible to get the question settled, having 
large annual payments dependent upon it, and having a large sum of money 
due to them from the corporation. Technical difficulties, however, arose 
which could not be overcome, and the only course left to the company was 
to come to Parliament to obtain some modification of the clause in question. 
In the middle of last session, notice was given of the establishment ofa 
new gas company, there being already, as he had stated, two companies in 
the town keeping each other in order to # great extent. The new company || 
was started as a consumers company, and a bill was introduced into Par- 
liament during the present session. That bill originated in the House of 
Lords, where the present bill also was originated. In the opening of the | 
case for that bill, and in the evidence, a great many attacks were made | 
upon the existing gas companies as to the monopoly they possessed, the 
price they charged, and the quality of the gas they supplied. It was more- | 
over held out, as an inducement to Parliament to sanction the new com- | 
pany, that by means of the acquisition of a valuable patent, they would be || 
able to supersede the use of coal in Birmingham and thus get rid of the 
smoke nuisance, which would be conferring a great boon upon the town. 
That Bill was opposed by the existing companies in the committee of the | 
House of Lords presided over by Lord Donoughmore; and after six days | 
discussion it was rejected. 

Mr. SmirH asked whether the two bills were referred to the same | 
committee. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said they were. The bill of the Consumers Company || 
was heard first, and the attacks which its promoters made upon the existing || 
companies broke down as thoroughly as ever any attack upon a public) 
company did. It was proved in the most distinct manner that that bill|| 
originated with the members of the corporation of Birmingham, and it was || 
supported by their officers. It was quite true that the corporation peti-| 
tioned against the bill, but in the early stage of the inquiry Lord Donough- || 
more insisted upon the true position of that body being defined. It was|| 
difficult, indeed, for any other conclusion to be maintained than that the) 
bill originated from them, inasmuch as the principal witnesses called in|| 
support of it were the town-clerk, the borough surveyor, the treasurer, and || 
some members of the corporation. The committee fully understood that 
the bill was a new method of attack upon the companies to which the Town || 
Council had resorted, and they were evidently at a loss to understand what | 
advantage the proposed introduction of new capital into the lighting of the || 
town was to produce. Nor did it appear that anything beyond the private|| 
advantage of the promoters could be secured by the new company, because || 
it was evident that after a while there would of necessity be an arrange- || 
ment between all the companies as to the price of gas; so that the town) 
could not possibly gain any benefit beyond what they already possessed. | 
The present bill next came before their lordships committee, and if they | 
had been so minded the promoters might have confined its provisions to al 
settlement of the difficulty which had existed between them and the corpo-| 
ration in reference to the price of gas. But they had given their notices in 
the most extensive manner, in order to put themselves in such a position || 
before Parliament that they could be dealt with in every respect, if Parlia-| 
ment should be of opinion that there was anything in their conduct which 
required a remedy. The Town Council opposed the bill, and, after five || 
days discussion—four of which were occupied with the consideration of the 
clauses, during which their opponents were heard upon every point which 
gas engineering ingenuity could suggest—the committee unanimously | 
passed the bill. ‘The Town Council now appeared again to oppose it, but | 
he presumed their opposition would not be directed against the preamble. | 

Mr. O’MALey said he took it for granted that his clients did petition | 
against the preamble. 

The CuarrMan said the question was one in which he thought the com-| 
mittee ought to be considered. It was getting very late in the session, and, | 
if it was only intended to direct the opposition to the clauses in reference | 
to price, the opponents should inform the committee, and also confine their 
evidence to that point. Of course, if they had a bond fide objection to the 
preamble, the committee must listen to them. . 

Mr. O'MALLEY said he would state at once, and without the slightest 
hesitation, that the corporation were not going to object to the preamble. 
They did not consider that, after having gone so fully into the clauses be- 
fore the committee of the House of Lords, they ought now to contest the | 
principle of the bill here. There might be some verbal alterations neces- 
sary in the preamble to meet the alterations which they hoped to obtain in 
some of the clauses. 

The Cuarrman: Then the evidence will be confined on both sides to the 
question of the price of gas? 

Mr. O'MALLEY: No, sir; there are other clauses to which we object. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: My friend will perhaps help me by saying what points 
he really wishes to have discussed, because his petition embraces a vast 
variety of points, some of which I understand are now given up. 

Mr. O’Mauter: I wish to meet the views of the committee as far as I 
possibly can. 

Mr. Darsy Grirrira: You will remember that the time of the com- 
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mittee is very valuable. We are now interfering with the discharge of our | 
public duties by being here. 

Mr. O’MAtteEy: I understand that, sir, and everything I can do to facili- | 
tate the matter I will do. Of course,] am not to be bound entirely by | 
what I now say; but, as far as I understand at present, all we have fo | 
fight for is, first, some slight enlargement of the clause in the bill with re- 
spect to nuisance, and, secondly, a reduction of the price—the maximum 
price—of gas. , 

Mr. Hore Scorr: In what respect—the public lights only? | 

Mr. O’MAtey: No; a reduction in the price of gas generally, | 

The CuarrMan: Not only for the public lamps, but also for the private 
consumers. 

Mr. O'Mattey: We do not want any advantage for the public lamps 
over the private consumers. We want to make a very slight alteration in 
clause 14, stipulating for the price of the public lamps, as regulated by the 
charge to private consumers with regard to the discounts to be allowed. 
Then there are three points upon which, perhaps, there will be a great deal 
of conflict between us. We have to contend for the introduction of what is 
called the average meter system, for ascertaining the quantity of gas con- 
sumed by the public lamps. That will be the main question, and upon 
which we shall have a considerable number of witnesses to call. We wish 
also to propose an alteration in the clause which regulates the kind of ex- 
perimental burner to be used. We intend to suggest to the committee that 
the description here given is a deceptive one. We also have some slight 
modification to propose in reference to the accounts to be rendered. Upon 
these last three points we shall have to call witnesses before you. Probably 
the discussion of the other matters will be very short, and I do not at the 
present time see that it will be necessary to call witnesses upon them. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Perhaps my learned friend will go a little further, and 
say whether there is anything in the preamble which he wishes in any de- 
gree to alter. 

Mr. O’MALLEy: I am not aware that there is; but it sometimes does 
happen that when clauses come to be discussed, alterations are made in 
them which raise inconsistencies in the preamble, rendering it necessary to 
make some verbal corrections in it. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: That being the case, I think the better plan will be to 
put in a witness generally upon the preamble, and then proceed through 
the clauses upon which no dispute arises. 

William Evans, Esq., examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

I am a solicitor, at Birmingham, and a member of the firm of Ingleby, 
Wragge, and Evans, who are the solicitors for the gas company and have 
been so for some years. The company was first incorporated by the Act 
6th George IV. c. 79. The authorized capital is £674,000, but only about 
£400,000 has been raised. The loan capital is £100,855, of which £34,625 
has been raised; and by shares, £370,000 has been raised. We do not 
propose to raise any further amount. The shares are all subscribed. 
Under the authority of their Act, shares allotted to but not accepted 
by the shareholders of the company, were sold some time ago at a 
|| premium, which produced £10,906, which was carried to the credit of 
{the company and formed part of their available money, and as such 
was used in enlarging and improving their works. The present bill 
proposes to confirm that application of the money, but at the same time it 
| provides that it shall not be calculated as share capital entitled to a divi- 
}dend. Birmingham at the present moment is regulated by the Improve- 
|ment Act of 1851 and another Act of 1861. In the Act of 1851 there is a 
| provision almost word for word with the words in the preamble. I produce 
|a duplicate of the contract by the company with the corporation for the 
|| supply of the public lamps, entered into on the 30th December, 1853, which 

| was for a period of seven years, and to continue in force from year to year 
|| until a year’s notice was given on either side. That was determined by 
|| the corporation, and since the Ist of January, 1862, gas has been supplied 
||to the corporation without a contract, but under an agreement embodied in 
the two letters of the 19th and 20th December, 1861. We have had an arbitra- 
|tion, under which we found that the provisions of the Act could not be 
|| worked out, and that some alteration must be made. The last paragraph 
|| but one of the bill proposes to authorize the conversion of the residual 
| products. 

The CHarrman: I think if you were simply to ask this gentleman 
whether the allegations contained in the preamble are correct it would be 
sufficient for the committee. 

Mr. Luoyp: If my friend admits, on behalf of the corporation, that the 
provisions of the Birmingham Improvement Act are deficient and defective 
for this purpose I need not go into it. 

Mr. O’MALLEy: You will not find me cross-examine the witness upon it, 
}as this is the part of the preamble upon which we were defeated in the 
other House. 
| Mr. Lioyp proposed to call a witness as to the proposed extension of the 
limits of the company’s district, which was a point included in the preamble. 
| The Cuatrman: If it is not objected to there is no necessity. The com- 
| mittee are of opinion that the preamble is proved. 

The undisputed clauses were then read and agreed to. 
| On clause 14, regulating the price to be paid for the supply of gas to the 
| public Jamps, 

Mr. O’MALLEy proposed to add these words, “and on punctual payment 
|by the said council or lighting authority, the said council or lighting 
authority shall be allowed the largest discount, deduction, or allowance 
allowed under any circumstances to any other consumer.” 

The CHatrMAN asked to have a reason given for this provision. 

Mr. O’MAtLey said the reason was this—it was usual in the case of large 
consumers to supply gas upon lower terms, not in the shape of a reduction 
in the charge, but in the shape of a discount upon that charge. 
| The CuarrmMan: Which is merely another expression for the same thing. 


Mr. O’MAu.Ey said that might be, but in an Act of Parliament it was 
necessary to have words so explicit that there could be no mistake. The 
corporation desired that the terms of this clause should be so explicit as to 
meet any difficulty which hereafter might arise. With respect to railway 
and other large companies who had power to make gas upon their own 
premises, and therefore could upon equal terms make a contract with the gas 
company, it was not an unusual thing to allow them a large discount upon 
the prices charged to other consumers. Such discount was not in the 
nature of an allowance for punctual payment, but a discount for the pur- 
pose of inducing them, instead of making gas upon their own premises, to 
purchase it of the gascompany. Thecorporation of Birmingham submitted 
that inasmuch as they were not allowed to make gas for their own con- 
sumption they ought not thereby to be deprived of the advantage which 
any other large consumer enjoyed. 

Mr. Luoyp said the clause as it sood in the bill was a fair one, but the 
proposed alteration was unfair. The company were willing that the corpo- 
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ration should be placed in the most favourable position by being charged 








the lowest price paid by any private consumer, with the same discount for | 
punctual settlement of account, but they were not entitled to be placed in | 
any better position. The company charged differential rates—so much to | 
the man who took a certain number of feet of gas per annum, so much to 
the man who took a greater quantity, and so much to the man who took 
the greatest quantity. The corporation, in respect of the public lights, | 
would be in the third position. But it might very well be that the com-| 
pany could afford to allow a larger discount to the small consumer than to 
the large one; and the corporation were not entitled to ask that in addition 


to being charged at the lowest rate they should also have the largest | 


discount. | 

The CHatrMAN said the company had the remedy in their own hands, 
because they might charge the small consumer 3s. 2d. per 1000, with 5 per 
cent. discount, instead of 3s. 4d. with a large discount. | 

Mr. Lioyp said he should have no objection to the proposed alteration 
if the corporation would agree to make it “any other consumer paying the 
lowest price.” At present the company allowed the same discount to all, | 
but it did not follow that they would always do so. They could very well | 
afford to allow a large discount to a small consumer for punctual payment, | 
because they thereby saved trouble in collection, and the risk of bad debts, 
but they could not afford to give the corporation both the lowest price and 
the largest discount. That would be to place them in a more favourable 
position than others. 

The CHArrMAN said the answer was such a very obvious one. The 
pre ony! could charge the small consumer a little less, and give him a 
smaller discount. 

Mr. Smiru said the company had the power of altering their rates from | 
time to time, so that they did not exceed their maximum; so that there 
need be no difficulty in the matter. 

The CHatRMAN: Unless you have any further observation to make, the | 
committee are of opinion that the clause should stand altered in the way 
suggested. 

On clause 32, 

Mr. Currry said he had to propose that the three hours notice required 
to be given by the corporation before testing the company’s gas should be | 
struck out. The object of the clause was to enable the corporation to see 
whether the company were supplying gas to the public of the proper illu- 
minating power and purity; but if, before proceeding to ascertain that fact, 
they were required to give the company three hours notice, the gas could 
be so altered as to bring its quality up to the standard prescribed by the 
bill. The corporation maintained that there ought to be no notice what- 
ever. The testing officer ought to be allowed at any time to go and make | 
the necessary experiments, and therefore he proposed to alter the clause by | 
adding the words, “the person so appointed, between nine in the morning 
and twelve at night, may, at any time”—(omitting the words, “on giving 
three hours notice to the company ”)—* on producing the said order, enter | 
upon the premises,” &c. Otherwise, the company might not keep an officer | 
in attendance, as they ought to do, and so the experiment could not be | 
made. The object of the clause was to impose upon the company a penalty | 
if their gas was not of the proper illuminating power and purity, and he | 
should produce evidence to show that if the company had three hours, 
notice of the proposed testing, they could so alter the quality of the gas as 
to make the clause perfectly useless. 

The CHAtRMAN (to Mr. Lloyd): Do you resist this alteration? 

Mr. Luoyp: Very strongly. The question was very carefully considered 
by Lord Donoughmore’s committee, and the clause as it now stands was 
settled in this way. Originally the notice was fixed at six hours. 

Mr. 7. A. Hedley, examined by Mr. Currry. 

I have been a consulting engineer for the last 30 years, and am connected 
with a large number of companies. After I had given my evidence on this 
bill before the committee of the House of Lords, | went down to my works 
at Uxbridge, and told the manager what I had stated. He immediately 
informed me that upon one occasion the supply of gas was short at the 
works, which are about a mile from the town. He charged the retorts 
with more superior material than the usual coal, and he sent a messenger 
up to the town to see what effect it would have. Before the messenger 
reached the town, the pipes were charged, and superior gas was burn- 
ing. In ten minutes you can make any change you like in the gas manu- 
factured at the works. 

By the Cuarrman: Before the gas enters the pipes it passes through the 
gasholders; but in this case they were empty. The lights were nearly 
going out, in consequence of the scarcity of the supply, and we were forced 
to use superior material. With reference to six hours notice being given 
of the intention to test, I have been told in this room of a company where 
the gas had been altered after they had made their first four or five experi- 
ments. In that case there were three or four gasholders, and the gas was 
manufactured expressly and sent from another gasholder; but had the 





gasholder been nearly full, instead of being empty, I could have done it. I} 


am now lighting the station and village of West Drayton, and I have in- 
vited four or five scientific friends to come as soon as the works are finished, 
I undertaking to alter the gas at the station in a quarter of an hour, so 
that it shall be brought up to any standard they like. I have three gas- 
holders, one 50 feet in diameter and the other two 30 feet, which are not 
nearly so large as those at Birmingham. The greater the amount of gas 
produced, the more difficult it will be. I have gone to a town, tested the 
gas, and found it up toa certain illuminating power; then, according to 
the Act of Parliament, I have given six hours notice to test, and I found 
the quality of the gas increased directly. 

By the Commitree: In the case at Uxbridge the gas would be simply 
turned off from one holder*into the other; it took the messenger ten mi- 
nutes to run to the principal street, and before he reached it cannel coal 
gas was burning. The holder containing the least quantity of gas would 
be used for this purpose. When I was retained by the Luton Local Board 
to test the gas, 1 found within two hours the illuminating power of the gas 
was raised from 8 candles to 16. A small gasholder was in use there, but 
the same thing could be done at Birmingham; they have a by-pass, and 
the better gas could be sent direct into the town, without passing through 
a gasholder at all. Notice should not be given to gas companies; they do 
not require it; it is not given to tradesmen who aduiterate their pepper or 


tea. 

The Cuarrman: But they do not go to his premises at twelve o'clock at 
night. 

“Witness: There should always be a night as well asa day foreman, so 
that a test could be made at twelve o’clock at night as well as at any other 
time. 

By Mr. Cnirry: It is possible in large gas-works to change the ordinary 
quality of the gas within a much less period than three hours for this rea- 
son, that the greater the illuminating power of the gas, the greater is the 
specific gravity, and it will run down the pipes sooner than a light gas. As 
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soon as you give a rich gas it runs down the pipes and leaves the lighter 
gas in the gasholder. 

By the Commirree: The richer gas being the heavier, it will pass down 
the pipe first. Were the gasholder below the ground, the lighter gas would 
go first; but you cannot put a holder below the ground. The richer gas is 
more highly charged with carbon. 

Examination continued: It would be more easy to alter the quality of 
the gas the nearer the experiment is made to the works.* By the 29th 
section the distance is fixed at not less than 1000 yards, but my practice 
is always to let the testing be on the works; you want to test the gas while 
the consumer is burning it. At Uxbridge we converted it from a flame 
1/8th of an inch high up to cannel gas in the best burner they could use. 
: would guarantee to do it at a distance of four miles in a quarter of an 

our. 

By the CommitreE: The 1000 yards would be outside the works, and 
the most simple plan would be for the local board to appoint their own 
officer, and let him go when he likes and test the gas at the works in the 
presence of their own servants. If the company wish to be honest they can- 
not object; it shows a doubt that they would supply inferior gas by want- 
ing three hours notice. If the testing place is 1000 yards away, we might 
not always get the company’s servants to go with our own at the same 
time. At be peng the local board go and test the gas whenever they 
like, although six hours notice is allowed by the Act of Parliament. I am 
the lessee, and make the gas for the company. Iam willing at any mo- 
ment to have the gas tested. 

Mr. Cuitry: I was called in by a now defunct company—the Shef- 
field Gas Consumers Company—where there was a large gasholder of 100 
feet in diameter. We had a misfortune, and we sent the whole of the gas 
out through the governor, but the retorts were kept charged, and a portion 
of the town was supplied during the whole evening without using a gase 
holder, and any quantity could have been supplied within a few minutes. 
As to large gas-works, it is merely a question of the number of retorts; if 
you have a large quantity of them charged with good cannel coal you can 
make gas of any quality. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I believe six hours is the time given in 
the Metropolis Gas Act, but the companies have ceded the question of that 
notice being given. Dr. Letheby tests the gas three or four times a day, 
and reports every fortnight his tests to the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
the gas companies are satisfied. I do not know that these are private 
testings in his own laboratory. I am aware that his place of testing is at a 
distance from the works. I do not know that the distance of 1000 yards 
was introduced for the protection of the public, on the supposition that you 
cannot readily affect the gas as that distance. I think it is a disadvantage 
to both parties to have the experiments made at that distance. It would 
be an advantage to the company to have the testing-room at their works, 
because then the officer of the corporation would be in communication with 
their officer, and they would meet and test the gas together without any 
difficulty. I do not think it is for the protection of the public that the ex- 
periments should be made at that distance, because you may have the pho- 
tometer at four or five miles distance and the effect is the same. In Dublin 
and other large cities I have tested the gas at the works and at the furthest 
point of supply, and in some cases I have found the gas better there than 
at the works. I am aware that the manager of the Luton Gas-Works 
I know that it was denied in 





denies the accuracy of my test at the place. 
the JourRNAL or Gas LicuTinc, and that my statement, which would 


have disproved the denial, was refused to be printed. I do not know what 
the storeage of the company at Birmingham is. One of the gas stations is 
at West Bromwich, and I will undertake within half an hour to supply gas 
from there of any quality you like at Birmingham by these means: | would 
take the large gasholders and certain of the retorts, and charge them with 
the best cannel coal or resin, and within half an hour it would be converted 
into superior gas. I would recharge the retorts that were making gas at 
the time, and in three hours I would do anything you like with the gas. 
The cost would be more than £20; but people adulterate pepper and pay 
£100 penalty in order to save only a quarter of an ounce of pepper. The 
money saved by the supply of light gas in one month would compensate 
them, and they would pay £20 every night and very willingly. I reside in 
St. John’s Wood, and am burning what is called cannel gas at 6s. per 1000 
feet, which is not so good as 14-candle gas given elsewhere. Every witness 
that you have called in to test the gasin Birmingham has used an improper 
burner, and has pledged himself to results which are not correct. 

Mr. Luoyp: Can you show any difference between private tests and 
public tests where notice has been given? 

Witness : I never knew of a case in which private tests were made with 
notice. 

Mr. Luoyp: I want to know whether you can show any difference be- 
tween private tests with notice and public tests without notice? 

Witness : Private persons cannot test gas without going to an expense 
of some £20 for a photometer. _ 

Re-examined by Mr. Currry: The place where we propose the person 
appointed should test the gas is not on the premises of the company, but at 
the experimental meter. 

Mr. Luoyp said he would call a witness to rebut the evidence just given. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I have considered the question of the efficiency of a test made after three 
hours notice. Such notice is necessary, this being a penai clause, in order 
that a competent person may be enabled to check the experiments. There 
is always a conflict of evidence in these cases greater or less, and the ex- 
periments have to be made with great delicacy. The observers frequently 
differ very much in estimating the illuminating power of the gas, and, 
therefore, it is necessary that, in all cases, somebody should be present on 
behalf of the company. A reasonable time should be allowed, otherwise 
the examiner, without stating his intention, tests the gas, and the day after 
he makes his observation the company may be summoned before a magis- 
trate. It is not so much with regard to the infliction of a penalty, but 
the public discredit which they suffer, that is so objectionable. Accord- 
ing to my own experience, a shorter time than three hours is not sufficient 
to enable an inspector ur manager, or such a gentleman as Mr. Young, 
who actually makes the gas, to be summoned from a remote part of 
the district to meet a gentleman on behalf of the corporation to make a 
sudden testing of the gas. Supposing there was everything necessary for 
the purpose on the works, I do not dispute that if the company chose 
to act frauduently, they might employ a large quantity of cannel to gene- 
rate gas of a higher illuminating power; but I am perfectly certain that it 
cannot be done upon a Jarge scale, and certainly not without its being dis- 
covered. No company attempts to commit a fraud of that kind. I have 
known the West Bromwich station, which is seven miles from Birmingham, 
for the last 20 years, and I find that when the gas is travelling at the most 
rapid rate it would be an hour and a half in traversing that distance. With 
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respect to the statement that at a distance of four miles the character of 
the gas could be changed in a quarter of an hour, I find that, with mains 
much larger than are generally employed, the time would be 40 minutes, 
There are no means of practically varying the illuminating power of the 
gas upon such a notice being given, without committing a fraud which must 
be detected, and that could be put astop to by experimenting day after 
day, until the company were ruined by the trouble and expense. But there 
remains the fact with respect to this and all similar clauses, that the person 
making the experiments can remain as long as he pleases. The experiment 
being continually repeated, a practical person would at once discover 
whether it was gas fairly delivered from the works or not; and besides that 
it could not be changed in that manner without being a matter of notoriety 
all over the neighbourhood. Dr. Letheby has two testing places wherein 
he makes voluntary testings for the purpose of acquiring information for 
the corporation, and also to check the companiesin their operations, but 
no penalty could proceed on those testings; they must be made under 
proper notice according to the Metropolis Gas Act. 

By the CommirrEr: There are several modes of testing the illuminating 
power of the gas; but generally the operation is conducted by means of the 
photometer. In the use of this instrument, it is a most material thing that 
the eye should be trained to discriminate between minute differences of 
light and shade. <A person unaccustomed to these experiments will some- 
times differ to the extent of two or three candles from those who have been, 
as it were, educated to it; but it is very clear, obvious, and distinct, after 
the eye has been so educated. ‘The light is not polarized but is direct, 
shining on two sides of a semi-translucent disc. The candle has also to be 
in a particular state, which requires very nice adjustment, and it has to be 
weighed with reference to its consumption, because it is variable. The 
meter through which the gas is supplied has to be minutely adjusted toa 
consumption of 5 feet an hour, and thereare yarious other matters which 
have to be attended to. Under these circumstances, there ought to be a 
skilled person belonging to the company present to check the test of the 
inspecting officer, because without the presence of such a person any 
examination would be liable to doubt and dispute; but whatever may be the 
amount of doubt the company would have noanswer in point of law, as the 
evidence would be on one side entirely. The lights are not concentrated 
by reflectors; on the contrary, the room is made perfectly dark, the walls 
are black, and of a non-reflective character. There is a test-room in 
every gas-work under these or analogous regulations, and in many others 
that are not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Currry: They have very complete testing appa- 
ratus at the Birmingham and Staffordshire Company’s works. I believe 
Mr. Young looks after that department very carefully. At Nottingham, 
where we supply 2 million feet per night in winter, we test in the centre 
of the town every evening. 

By the CommirrEEe: When everything is properly adjusted, and the eye 
in proper order, the deviation between any two competent persons, when 
testing by means of the photometer, will not exceed a quarter of a candle. 

Cross-examination continued: I keep an assistant at Nottingham to con- 
duct these experiments; but as I am not the controlling engineer at Bir- 
mingham, I am unable to answer who conducts them there. My assistant 
at Nottingham generally makes the experiments there, but at other times 
they are made by an inspector of the company at the office in the centre of 
the town. It would be quite possible for any person other than the manager 
of the works to conduct the experiments satisfactorily, if he was suf- 
ficiently educated in the use of the instruments, and had sufficient practice. 
There are not several persons always on the gas-works competent to con- 
duct the experiments. I do not at all suppose that Mr. Young is the only 
competent person at the Birmingham works. I think the local manager 
either is, or, at any rate, he could be made, efficient, and Mr. Young could 
occasionally check him. 

By the Commirree: A foreman has usually the charge of the manufac- 
turing operations of the works between the hours of six and twelve at night. 
I do not think he would be a proper man to test the gas. He would not be 
able to make the experiment with delicacy; and, this being a penal matter, 
the corporation would send a properly qualified man—probably an ex- 
perienced chemist—and he would not be met by a person of equal stamp 
and position should the subject come before the justices. 

By Mr. Currry: The person in charge of the works could be instructed 
in the mode of conducting such experiments, but not in your sense pro- 
perly: he could do it roughly, but he would not be a proper person to re- 
present the company in any movement made against them by so important 
a body as the corporation. My opinion is that a very superior man—a 
chemist—brought by the corporation, and upon the movement of the cor- 
poration, would have greater weight with the justices than a person of that 
class. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: The company are at present under the Act 
of 1858, and it is, as far as I know, in accordance with the provisions of 
that Act, they have erected testing apparatus at their works. The provi- 
sion in this bill to have the experimental meter at a distance not exceeding 
1000 yards from the works, has been substituted as an improvement upon 
the former arrangement. 

The CuArrMAN said this was hardly a matter which had been cross- 
examined upon. The only question practically that had been cross- 
examined upon was as to the necessity of having some educated person to 
check the testing of the public officer of the corporation, and the committee 
were of opinion that no notice of that testing should be considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Luoyp said there was another amendment proposed by his learned 
friend enabling the corporation to make the experiment behind the back of 
the company’s superintendent, or other officer, and without notice, to which 
the company strongly objected on this ground—that by another clause in 
the bill it was provided that, if the company or their officers refused to 
afford reasonable facilities or wilfully hindered such examiner, they should 
be liable to a penalty. The company, of course, bowed to the decision of 
the committee that the examination ought to take place without notice, 
but they respectfully submitted that the officer of the corporation should 
not be allowed to make the examination in the absence of their officer 
unless it was rendered necessary by some act on their part in preventing 
his attendance. 

The Curarrman said the committee considered that after their decision 
the company must have @ man there who could check any testing that 
might take place. 

Mr. Smrra: It is not a difficult matter; almost any man about the place 
could do it. . 

Mr. Luoyp: I hope our man is not to be required to be there from nine 
o'clock in the morning till twelve o’clock at night. 

Mr. Darsy GrirritH: Not the same man, of course. 
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~ Mr. Luoyp: You see, sir, the testing place is not to be at the works, but 
at any distance not exceeding 1000 yards from them. 


Mr. Denson said he had another manuscript clause to propose on which 
there had been a good deal of discussion in the House of Lords. It would 
come in between clauses 14 and 15, and was a clause relating to the ques- 
tion of average meter indication. The chairman of the committee of the 
House of Lords very early in the case—indeed, before the inquiry upon this 
bill came on—expressed an opinion that this was not a thing to be done by 
parliamentary force. The promoters of the other bill gave the committee 
a great many instances in which the system had been adopted by agree- 
ment between public bodies and gas companies, but Lord Donoughmore, for 
some reason or other, took it into his headjithat its adoption was not to be 
imposed upon a company by force. The clause which he proposed was 
this:—‘‘ The gas supplied to the public lamps within the limits of this Act 
and the recited Acts shall be consumed by meter, at the option from time 
to time of the said council or the company; and in case of its being con- 
sumed by meter, the meters shall be provided and kept in repair by the 
company at their expense; but neither party shall, except as hereafter pro- 
vided, be entitled to require that a meter be affixed to more than 1 in 
every 12 lamps then supplied by the company with gas. Provided also 
that the said council or the company shall be at liberty at any time, if 
either of them think fit, to have a meter affixed to any additional number 
of lamps, the party requiring it being bound to provide and keep in repair 
such additional meters at their own expense; and in the event of the com- 
pany requiring such additional meters, the company shall pay to the said 
council the additional expense of providing or altering and adjusting the 
lamps, lamp-posts, and other things necessary for their reception and use. 
Provided also that if the gas shall be supplied to the public lamps by 
average meter indication, the company shall, for securing uniformity of 
consumption between the metered and unmetered lamps, from time 
to time provide the public lamps under the control of the said 
council with proper regulating apparatus and burners to the satisfac- 
tion of the said council, or, in case of difference, as from time to 
time shall be settled by the justices in petty session assembled.” 
Hitherto, the mode of charging for the gas supplied to the public lamps 
was based upon an estimate that each lamp would consume such a quan- 
tity of gas in the course of the year. That was a system which led to con- 
tinual disputes, and the committee, when they came to hear the evidence, 
would find that there was a considerable difference between the witnesses 
as to the actual number of feet of gas which were so consumed. And this 
was necessarily so from this cause amongst others that the pressure of the 
gas was constantly varying during the night, partly from the difference in 
the number of private lamps burning at various hours, and partly from the 
alterations which the company made at different periods during the hours 
of lighting. As the pressure varied from time to time,so the amount of 
gas actually consumed by the public lamps varied. The parties whom he 
represented were of opinion that these lamps at all times burned much less 
gas than was charged for; the company on the other side would contend 
that they burned much more. It therefore became important that the 
method of ascertaining the consumption should be settled beyond dispute; 
and they believed that could only be done by the adoption of the meter 
system. The company to a certain extent had conceded this point, for 
there was a provision in clause 16 of their bill that the gas supplied to the 
public lamps should be consumed, during the period of any contract, by 


|| meter, at the option from time to time either of the company or of the other 
|| party to such contract; and that in such case the necessary meters should be 
|| provided and fixed and kept in repair at the expense of the party requiring 


the same. Probably, this provision might appear to the committee to be a 
very fair one, but they would find upon examination that it was not so. It 
did not enable the corporation to select any number of lamps out of the whole 
quantity, and affix a meter to them, and then take the consumption of the 
metered lamps as an average of the whole. It enabled them to have a meter 
to every lamp at their own expense, which he submitted was equivalent to 
saying that they should not have them at all. But now came the question, 
what was the fair way, consistently with reasonable expense, of ascertaining 
the quantity of gas consumed? He thought the committee would be satisfied 
with the proposal he had made. If a contrivance was already in existence 
by which the consumption of any number of lamps standing together could 
be accurately ascertained, it was clear that by affixing that contrivance to 
one of such lamps the consumption of the whole, under precisely the same 
conditions, could be estimated. Since this case began in the House of 
Lords experience upon this point had gone a little further than it had been 
carried at its commencement, and in the Nottingham Gas Bill clauses had 
been introduced and carried, by which the object the corporation had in 
view was effected. By the 18th section of the Nottingham Act it was pro- 
vided that the gas supplied to the public lamps within the borough of 
Nottingham shall be consumed by meter at the option of from time to time 
of the Town Lighting Committee or the company, and in case of its being 
consumed by meter, the meters shall be provided by the company at the 
expense of the committee, but neither party shall, except as hereinafter 
provided, be entitled to require that a meter shall be affixed to more than 
one in every twelve lamps then supplied with gas under this Act or the 
recited Acts; provided, however, that the company shall be at liberty, if 
they think fit, to have a meter affixed to any additional number of lamps, 
they providing such meters and paying to the said committee the necessary 
expense of providing and adjusting the lamps, lamp-posts, and other things 
necessary for their reception and use. There were also two other pro- 
visions in that Act upon this point, one of which was that in case the gas 
shall, under the provisions of this Act, be supplied to the public lamps by 
average meter indication, the Town Lighting Committee shall, for securing 
uniformity of consumption between the metered and the unmetered lamps, 
provide, at the request of the company, all the public lamps within the 
borough with proper regulating apparatus to the satisfaction of the engineer 
of the company, and the inspector or other officer of the committee, or in 
case of difference as shall be settled by two justices. Now this was not a 
thing invented by an engineer, suggested by a parliamentary committee, 
and forced upon a company, but was brought into existence, as many other 
things had been, by experience. It had first of all been matter of agree- 
ment between the parties, and as it had been found to answer, was gra- 
dually being introduced into Acts of Parliament. Once admit the meter 
principle, and the question was settled. The only remaining point was, 
shall the public money be wasted in applying twelve times us many meters 
to these lamps as experience shows to be necessary? If the company could 
succeed in showing that they could not obtain a correct account of the 
average consumption by the adoption of one meter to every twelve lamps, 
then they would be able to overthrow this clause. No doubt absolute pre- 
cision could not be introduced in a case of this kind, but as the variations, 
whatever they might be, would take place in both directions, the average 
result could not be far from satisfactory. 











Mr. Darsy GrirrirtH, referring to an observation made by the learned 
counsel, said he thought it would be better to endeavour to steer clear of 
any reflections upon the chairman of the committee of the other House. 


Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. DENISON. 

I am a civil engineer, and have directed my attention more particularly 
to gas, perhaps more so than most other engineers. I have published 
several works on the subject, and have recently edited a periodical devoted 
in a great measure to that question. I was examined upon the Nottingham 
Gas Bill and the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860. I have found that gas com- 
panies, while insisting on meters being used by private consumers, still 
resist their introduction for public lamps, preferring the old system, under 
which the lamplighter exercises his discretion in turning on the tap as he 
pleases. Under the contract system in some cases the contracts contain 
stipulations that so many feet an hour shall be given; in others even that 
is not mentioned, but a price only is given of so much per lamp per annum. 
In the Birmingham contract no quantity was specified, but the size of the 
flame was prescribed, which is a rude and inaccurate method. All these 
modes of estimating the quantity of gas given are entirely fallacious; no 
dependence can be placed upon them, unless a meter is used. I have seen 
a great many of the contracts for lighting most of the large parishes in 
London, where the quantity is 5 feet an hour. In twelve or thirteen pa- 
rishes I have found that it has not exceeded 3} feet an hour; so that not 
anything like the quantity contracted for has been given. On the other 
side, the companies have said that they gave a larger quantity; and hence 
many disputes arose. There is no occasion to have a meter to every lamp; 
it is a great waste of money. The expense of a meter of the cheapest con- 
struction would perhaps not be more than £1 a lamp; but it would be 
necessary to cast separate lamp-posts, to have the meter in the interior, as 
a meter outside a lamp is objectionable. The posts are made capable of 
receiving a meter in the interior, and they would cost about £3 additional 
for each lamp. There are about 4000 lamps in Birmingham, so that the 
expense would be about £16,000. There is no advantage in having a meter 
to each lamp; on the contrary, there are a great many disadvantages; 
for, independent of the cost of the iamp-posts and meters, it would be a 
mere waste of labour to record the registration of so many meters, and 
would necessitate the employment of a large number of officers. There is 
no difficulty in so arranging the burners of the lamps that the consump- 
tion of 12 or any other number can be ascertained by means of a meter 
attached to any one of them. Meters are perfectly useless for public lamps 
if only one to a certain number, unless there is a syster of regulation, so as 
to make the metered and unmetered lamps burn alike. There are con- 
trivances for producing that uniformity of consumption. The one mentioned 
in the clause as “ proper regulating apparatus” would be sufficient to effect 
the object. I should think that in ten or twelve towns at least the average 
meter system has been acted on entirely. It has been sanctioned by Par- 
liament in four towns: at Torquay; at Portsmouth, where the number is 
1 in 20; at Reading, 1 in 12; and at Nottingham in the same proportion. 
Ihave had actual experience of the working of the system at Worthing 
and Reading. It is also proceeding satisfactorily at Bolton, where the prto- 
posal for its adoption came from the gas company, as it did also at Torquay 
It is either in action at Dover, or about to be adopted there. Should the 
committee be of opinion that the average meter system ought to be adopted. 
I believe it would be the means of producing peace, rather than disturb- 
ances, between the company and the corporation, unless the company 
throw objections in the way. The Town Council of Birmingham would 
scarcely incur the expense of putting a meter to every lamp; but they 
would be glad to have the right of using meters, provided they can adopt 1 
in 12. The Portsea Gas Act authorizes 1 in 20. 

By the Commrree: The meter is contained within the lamp-post in 
several of the towns; it is so at Bolton and at Reading, and lamp-posts of 
that description are being erected in the City of London. I saw them yes- 
terday in Fleet Street. In calculating the consumption where a meter is 
used for every twelfth lamp, the indications of the metered lamps would be 
multiplied by 12 to give the consumption of the whole. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have never had the control of gas- 
works. I said that I had had great experience with reference to public 
lighting, and the arrangements connected with it. The Metropolis Gas Act 
was investigated before a select committee, and lasted a long time. A 
clause for the use of average meters did not find its way into that Act; it 
was not proposed, and it has been chiefly since the passing of that Act that 
meters have been introduced into the publiclamps. The Act was promoted 
by the various public lighting authorities, in consequence of the metropolis 
having been divided between the companies, and the consequent absence of 
competition. There is a sort of union between certain gas companies not 
to adopt the average meter system, and they persuade others not to consent 
to it. There isa reluctance on the part of gas companies, based on some 
reason or other, for not employing this system. Some companies have pro- 
posed it. I know the case of Weston-super-Mare, where the gas company 
consented to the system; but in consequence of a communication lately 
received, and some expressions used in the discussion of this case in the 
House of Lords, they have refused to adopt it. I suppose that this concert 
among the gas companies is based on reasons given by turbulent persons 
who urge others to resist every thing which is for the public good. The 
local authorities under the average meter system propose to light and 
extinguish the lamps because they save a great deal by that. The party 
lighting the lamps might go round and reduce the light of those lamps to 
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which meters are affixed, and leave the 11 others with a full consumption 
where there was no system of regulation; but where that is provided such 
a thing cannot be done. Whether there is any regulation or not, if the tap 
is turned improperly it will have the effect of diminishing or enlarging the 
supply as the tap may be turned. The proposal is to vest that power of 
lighting and extinguishing in the party who has to pay for the gas. At 
the present time the power is vested in the company, without any control; 
in the other instance there is great control. This [producing a brass 
model] is a means by which the quantity of gas can be regulated to any 
amount; it consists of two taps, the upper of which is adjusted by the 
officer of the company and the officer of the local board. The lamplighter 
has no access to it whatever; he has only to turn the lower tap full on or 
off, as the case may be. Provided it is turned full on no more gas can pass 
through than it can give, and, on the contrary, when turned full off none 
at all will pass. No fraud can be committed unintentionally. 

By the Committee: This apparatus is arranged by the two parties in 
concert. Ifthe taps are only tarned on half-way, any person on looking 
at the light would say that the lamplighter had been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty; and he could be spoken to and discharged for it because it is an 
evident fraud. I think the companies would discharge a person acting dis- 
honestly in tampering with the lamps, although he were putting money in 
their pockets. I have never heard of a fraud of this kind being perpetrated 
at Portsea, and do not think that there is a proper system of regulation there. 
I think it hard that the Town Council of Birmingham should pay £16,000 
for lamp-posts and meters; but they would be glad to pay for the average 
meters. I do not know that the clause in this bill provides the contrary. 

Re-examined by Mr. Den1son: This company finds meters for every one 
l else gratuitously. I have never heard of a fraud being committed where 
there is a regulator. Every tap could be watched to see that it is turned 
on toa proper angle, which can be seen immediately. A man might be 
sent round by the gas company to watch for the first few nights, but it 
would be unnecessary and would soon be given up. If a meter was found 
to be stopped from any cause, it would be rejected and not taken into cal- 
culation at all. Consumers meters very often get out of order, and the 
companies themselves charge in such cases according to the last or corre- 
sponding quarter’s consumption; that often happens, and is a defect 
inherent in all meters. There isa great uncertainty in the public lamps 
on the present system. Gas companies managers are wedded to that sys- 
tem, because, in accounting for the gas which they ought to sell, the quan- 
tity burnt in the public lamps being indefinite, they can make their working 
account appear much more prosperous than it really is. In estimating the 
quantity of gas consumed by the public lamps, I have found that gas com- 
panies are in the habit of throwing on the public lamps all the unaccounted- 
for gas that goes by the name of leakage. All the experiments which I 
have made show that public lamps do not consume anything like the quan- 
tity that is charged for. 

By the Commirree: The foot . passengers can readily see how these taps 
are turned, and would be able to judge to a certain extent whether the 
flames were uniform, but not so exactly as the meters will indicate. To ap- 
portion the pipes so that a meter might be applied to the whole of the pipes 
leading to 12 lamps would be a more expensive system. It would involve a 
double distributing apparatus, and there must be pipes for the purpose of 
supplying the public lamps alone. These cocks are quite visible to the eye, 
and any person who understood them would know whether they were 
turned properly or not. The Reading Gas Act allowing the average meter 
system was passed in 1862. The Torquay Act is the only one containing 
such a clause passed previous to 1860. 


Mr. 7. A. Hedley recalled, and examined by Mr. Currry. 

I have been for 35 years connected with nothing but gas and gas-works, 
My experience has generally been in favour of gas companies and gas-works. 
i am the lessee of gas-works myself. As resident engineer to the Banbury 
Gas Company, I recommended them to adopt the average meter system. 
It has been in work 9 or 10 months with perfect satisfaction. As lessee of 
the Uxbridge works, I agreed to supply the local board, 1 meter in 12 being 
affixed to the public lamps; and during the last 4 or 5 months it has worked 
perfectly satisfactorily to me as the seller, and I believe also to the local 
board as the buyers. My experience of the system is that it allows the 
board or corporation to burn as much or as little gas as they please, and it 
will do away with the disputes that have existed for many years. Local 
boards have always said that they are getting less than they paid for, and 
the gas companies that they are giving more than they are paid for. 1 may 
safely say that nearly every application to Parliament for a new gas com- 
pany, and the opposition to any company applying for a new bill, is mainly 
owing to the disputes arising trom the payments for the public lights. For 
many years I have supplied Southam, which is a small place, with 1 meter 
to 87 lamps. Whatever that 1 meter shows they multiply by 37, and that is 
the amount they pay for. 

By the Cuainman: In Uxbridge the local board, with my consent, light 
and extinguish the lamps. In Banbury they very properly put it up to 
yublic competition, and a third party, who is paid by the local board, and 
- no other interest in the matter than as a ratepayer, and as being paid 
by the local board, has to light and extinguish. At Southam the local board 
light the lamps, and I do not object. The great objection which the com- 
panies have to the average meter system is that it gives the local boards the 
power of economizing the gas as much as possible. If it happens to bea 
fine night, they need not have the lamps lighted; by the contract system 
they pay so much a year whether the lamps are lighted or not during some 
of the nights, so that on many light nights the gas is burning all over the 
district, which they would not have if they were supplied by meter. 

By Mr. Cuirry: The pressure of the gas varies at different periods of the 
night. When the shopkeepers commence lighting their gas the company 
out on a pressure sufficient to supply them and give them plenty of light 
Juring that time the public lamps, in country places especially, which are 








arranged so as to burn 5 cubic feet per hour get that quantity, but directly 
the shopkeepers turn off their lights the companies reduce the pressure to 
save leakage, and then the public lamps do not consume more than 3} feet. 
There are only two modes that I know of for producing uniformity between 
the metered and the unmetered lamps, one of which is the double tap. It 
has been used at Reading and other places, and is a very useful contrivance 
for the purpose, In Reading they like a small light in the streets while the 
shop-lamps are burning; they like a lar e light in the early part of the 
evening and a smaller light afterwards. They therefore arrange the burner 
to consume 5 feet of gas at a given pressure, so that as the company reduce 
that pressure the light falls down after eleven or twelve o’clock, and there 
being a meter attached to the lamp, the local board only pay for what they 
use. By having this long handle to the tap any person can see whether it is 
turned full on or not, and by having it weighted with a clip here when it is 
turned off the key would catch, so that they quite ensure it in this way 
being left open. Then there is another system which, with all deference 
to the last witness, I think is a better one; it is called a regulator. It is like 
the one I produce, and is screwed on to the top of the pipe in the lantern, 
To show the value of this, I may state the Imperial Gas Tenaene in Lon- 
don have 14,000 of them in use. By the use of these regulators the lamps 
can never consume more than the 5 feet of gas per hour so long as the gas 
company keep their pressure between 2;, inches and never below jj. The pres- 
sure never sinks below #; in London now; it used to do, and does in the coun- 
try still, and ag the companies do not work below that, the regulator 
prevents the lamps burning more than 6 feet per hour. If the lamplighter 
were to turn the ordinary tap full on it would break all the glasses in the 
lamp, as the full pressure is on for the supply of the shops when the public 
lamps are lighted. The only answer I can give to the question, whether, as 
between the company and the local authority, the average meter system 
works fairly is, that whenever I am connected with gas companies I have 
always recommended it. I should recommend the local board to call for 
it and I should recommend the company to comply with it. My practice 
has been to do so. I was resident engineer at Banbury for eleven years, and 
only removed from there in October last, and I adopted this very system 
there; so that I am not expressing an opinion merely—I am giving the 
result of my practice. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I use the regulator with a common cock. 
It does not require any accuracy in turning the cock. It does not matter 
what they do with the tap so long as they open it sufficient to get the 
minimum pressure. This system is quite independent of the adoption of 
meters. I have stated that the Imperial Company have 14,000 of them in 
operation, and you may go through street by street lighted by them, and 
the gas consumed by one lamp would be a very fair test of the quantity of || 
gas consumed by the whole; and, if you were to put a meter at the first || 
lamp in the street, and multiply the consumption registered by that meter 
by the number of lamps in the street, the company would get paid for all | | 
the gas consumed in that street. There are no meter indications in those | | 
lamps at all. The double tap may be adopted where there are no meter || 
indications when you want a certain quantity of light during the early || 
part of the evening, and a lesser quantity during a later period. Either | 
may be used quite independently of the use of meters. The correctness of 
the average meter system depends upon the lamps being all lighted and} | 
extinguished at the same time. It would be possible for the corporation to | | 
turn off the metered lamps before the others. I heard it stated that it had 
been done at Portsea; it is quite practicable, but it would soon be found out 
by the company. These appliances will not secure perfect uniformity || 
without the meters. I put it in this way: it is like a turn-stile, where it is 
true people can only pass one at a time, but you want the register at the 
bottom to know how many have gone through. So here you want a meter 
to know how many feet of gas have passed through the burner. Ifa meter 
is put to every twelfth lamp, when you know what the meter indicates, 
you multiply that quantity by eleven, and thus get to know the whole 
quantity consumed. ; 

The CuarnMAN: You surely must multiply by twelve? 

Witness: No, sir; by eleven. You have already got the consumption of 
one. 

The CuarrMAN: Then you mean multiply by eleven, and add one? 

Witness: Yes. (Laughter.) 

By Mr. Luoyp: In the use of the double tap the consumption depends 
not upon the lower cock but on the one above, which is regulated at first 
starting by the officer of the local board and the company’s manager. | 
They set that together, having satisfied themselves with the first one, where | 
the meter is, and the size of the flame, whether the consumption is to be 
3, 4, or 5 feet per hour. In Uxbridge we had this double tap, with three | 
burners arranged in a row, one burning 3 feet, the second 4 feet, and the | 
third 5 feet. My surveyor went out with the officer of the local board, and | 
they selected the 4-feet burners. Having set one tap for a 4-feet burner, | 
and keeping their eyes upon them, they go along the street and arrange 
them all, starting with having ascertained what that light burns at a given || 
pressure. In some cases, the burner is arranged to consume so much gas | 
per hour; in others it is arranged that the size of the flame shall be so 
many inches across. The size of the flame varies according to the quality 
of the gas. You can regulate the quantity of gas to a burner by the double 
tap and regulator, but you want the meter to keep an account of the time 
the men light and turnout. The meter indicates exactly what you have | 
done. As to supplying meters to each lamp, if I were asked, I should say 
that if it is to the interest of the Birmingham Gas Company to supply a 
meter to every one of their customers, it would be so here. They do supply | 
meters to their customers without charge, and so do some of the London | 
companies. If a person who pays only £2 a year for his gas is entitled to | 
a meter, the public lamps, which burn much more gas than that, ought to || 
be supplied with one. If it is to your interest to give a man burning 25s. 
worth of gas a year a meter without any question, and put up with bad, 
debts and run other risks, it is so here. 

The Cuarrman: Is there not this manifest difference, that the small pri-| | 
vate consumer pays more per 1000 feet for his gas than the large consumer? || 
I think it is hardly worth while pursuing this matter further. | 

Mr. Luoxyp: Now, as to irregularities in meters. Do meters occasionally | | 
work badly? . 

Witness: I know of no case of a well-made meter working badly. | 
The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Lloyd): You cannot very well object to meters— 
the general system of meters —because by your own bill you provide for it. || 
If you will just confine yourself to the question of the average system, it 
would be better. | 

Mr. Luoyp: But in taking the average system, every fault in the one| 
meter is multiplied twelve times in the reckoning. \| 

Mr. Denison: But the faults are on both sides, so that if the meter re- | 
gisters too much, you get paid twelve times over. | 
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to deal with. 
Cross-examination continued: The system in most towns is to read the 
meters of the consumers every six weeks, and I hold that it is almost im- 
sible for a meter which has passed the Stamp Office to get out of order 
in six weeks. The company can see at the end of six weeks whether the 
meter is going right or not. Knowing the quantity it ought to register, they 
can tell within a few feet whether it is correct or not. They send round 
and inspect the meters every six weeks, although they only send the ac- 
count in quarterly. If they find the meter is out of order, they take the 


The meter to the public lamps is required for one thing—to enable the local 
authority to vary the hours of lighting and extinguishing as they please. 

Mr. Lioyp: ‘Tell me by what contrivance is it possible to prevent fraud 
if you allow them the power of turning out lamps when they please? 
What is to prevent their turning out all the metered lamps? 

Witness: There is no fraud in it, they are all put out at a given hour. 

The CuarrMAn: The question that is put to you is—is it possible to pre- 
vent the coporation of Birmingham instructing their man to go about, and 
put out every twelfth lamp to which a meter is applied, and to leave all the 
rest burning? 

Witness: It is quite possible, but if the corporation gave such orders any 
night, it would be known all over Birmingham next morning. It is not at 
alla likely thing. I do nct know that it happened at Portsea, and what is 
more I do not believe it. Perhaps some underling connected with the 
local board told the lamplighter to do it. 

By the CommirrreE: As lessee of works I stand in the same position as 
this company does to the corporation of Birmingham, and the parties who 
light the lamps have the means of defrauding you as the corporation would 
have to defraud this company. I have not been defrauded, nor have I apy 
fear of it. I am sure that a respectable body of men like the corporation of 
Birmingham would not commit such a fraud as that. They could not 
leave eleven lamps unlighted and keep one out of twelve burning all night 
without public observation, and they could not keep a small light in one 
lamp without being detected. 

«By Mr. Luoyp: The time occupied in lighting and extinguishing the 
lamps would vary according to the district. At Banbury, where there are 
200 lights, I used to allow an hour. My representative went round with 
the representative of the local board, and settled which lamp they should 
commence at first, so that it should be a fair average of time. It makes no 
difference whether the lamps are at the top or bottom of the town. The 
two representatives arrange where they shall commence to light and where 
they shall last extinguish, therefore no difference is made in the consump- 
tion. This tap always burns 5 feet per hour as long as it is lighted, pro- 
viding the gas companies do not reduce below 5-10ths pressure. The hours 
of burning being fixed, it is a perfect instrument. 

Re-examined by Mr. Dentson: I have been an advocate for the meter 


meters to be used for their private consumers. I have always held that a 
meter being once correct never varies until it ceases to be a meter—that is, 
it gets so completely out of order that you see by the registration it is doing 
no good. If the corporation consulted me, considering that the company 
are afraid of the possibility of a fraud being committed, I would advise that 
the lamps should be lighted by a third party. 


Mr. Thos. Hersey, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 
I am the superintendent of the Imperial Gas Company. I have been in 


ment of the distribution of the gas. The number of public lamps we now 
light is 14,000, but it has not been so many during the whole time. Our 
company was the first to introduce these regulators in London. Pre- 
viously we had frequent complaints from the local authorities as to the 
quantity of gas burned, especially from the two large parishes of St. Mary- 
lebone and St. Pancras. We began employing the regulators in 1859. 
We use them now for every lamp; but not the double cock. We have no 


the parishes by contracts. Our contracts are to burn either 4 or 5 feet an 
hour. 

By the CommirreE: Generally those contracts are annual; under the 
Act of 1860 they must be so; before, they used to be for three years. 


By Mr. Luoyp: The regulator with the common cock effectually secures 
an equable consumption of gas during the whole time the lamps are lighted; 
and in that way, the terms of lighting and extinguishing being known, it is 
accurately determined how much gas is burned. The lighting authorities 
appear to be satisfied that they get the quantity of gas they pay for. Ido 
not think any further benefit would be obtained by the use of meters. I 
think you can arrive at the consumption by regulator more nearly by com- 
putation than by the average meter system, which is a matter of computa- 
tion and calculation. The system which we adopt is I think a more accu- 
rate mode of calculation than that of the average meter. The regulator is 
less liable to get out of order than the meter. We find that meters vary 
considerably, and may be any per centage wrong from 1 per cent. up to 
non-registration. One of the causes, especially when the meter is exposed 
to the atmosphere, is that condensation takes place, whereby the passages 
are closed. That comes on gradually, and increases from time to time; and 
the consequence is that they always register against the company, especially 
in the case of average meter consumption, because, though the actual quan- 
tity passing through may be accurately registered, that quantity will be 
smaller than in the unmetered lamps because of the passage being partially 
stopped up. They are liable to be stopped by naphthaline and also by 
water, and from other causes, the effect being that less gas would pass 
through the metered lamp than through the other eleven where there is no 
obstruction; although the quantity paid for would be only twelve times 
what goes through the meter. The registration of meters is very much 
affected by temperature. All meters are tested under the Sale of Gas Act 
at a temperature of 62°, and they are only correct at that; but the tempe- 
rature in the street may one day be much below the freezing-point and six 
months hence it may be at the highest. The average of the six winter 
months would not be much more than 40°, which would cause a variation of 6 
or 7 per cent. ; and the testing temperature being 62°, it would tell against the 


than was passed through. We find that nine-tenths of the meters register 
against the company after being in use some years. With the best meters 
the friction of the apparatus would cause a less quantity of gas to pass 
through a metered than an unmetered lamp. By experiment, it has been 
found to be somewhere about 1 foot per hour. The gas, by having to resist 
and overcome the friction of the apparatus, passes more slowly than where 
there is_no obstruction; and in that way, twelve times the consumption 
indicated by the metered lamp is less than the actual consumption. Taking 
all these causes together, which all operate in one direction, I think the 





| opposition at this stage of the proceedings. 
company to that extent—that is, as the meter would register so much less | 


| refuse to hear him. 
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Mr. Dansy Grirriru: And you have twelve times as large a customer | average meter system is decidedly unfair to the company. We have no 


consumption of the previous quarter or the previous corresponding quarter. | 


| recollect that upon the inquiry on the Metropolis Gas Bill, statements were 


| The plan as propounded by Mr. Hughes is that an adjustment should be 


system for more than 30 years, long before the gas companies would allow | 


their service altogether 19 years, during the last 10 having the manage- | 


complaints at allnow. We are supplying the various local boards of all | 


| the points in dispute it would be so much the better. 
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difficulty whatever in carrying out our contract with the system we adopt 
in the 14,000 public lamps we supply. We light and extinguish, and turn 
the taps full on. The regulators equalize the supply throughout, whether 
the pressure be high or low, as long as that pressure is above the point for 
which they are adjusted, which can be easily ascertained by the register- 
sheets which are kept during the night. I think that the less apparatus 
the gas is passed through before it is burnt the better. Notwithstanding 
any contrivances that may be adopted, a meter inside a lamp-post is 
affected by the changes of temperature to a considerable extent. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I am quite prepared to say that a 
regulator is a good thing. I have not had any experience with metered 
public lamps—we have none in our district; but lam aware of the effect 
of a meter applied to any burner. According to our experience during 
many years in testing meters, we find that 82} per cent. of them are in 
favour of the consumers to an extent of not less than 5 per cent. I do not 


made to the contrary effect. I was not examined on the matter, but I was 
— during a great part of that investigation. I did not hear Mr. 

ughes’s evidence upon it. Isaw one or two meters produced then with 
water marks, showing that they must have been registering fast; but that 
does not alter my statement as to our experience in testing large numbers. 


made by means of a double cock, in order that the same quantity only of gas 
should pass through the unmetered lamps as is passed through the metered 
ones, and that there should not be a difference of even one foot. I do not 
think there is any difficulty in making the adjustment at first, and as long 
as the pressure is constant, but as the pressure lowers it would not be 
correct, as the friction would not be diminished by the decreased pressure. 
If the adjustment is 20/10ths or 2 inches it will take 2/10ths to work the 
meter, but that can be allowed for in the first instance; but afterwards the 
difficulty could only be got over by increasing the pressure in the mains, 
which is not desirable. 

By the Commirree: We examine our meters quarterly. 
or 60,000 meters. 

Re-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I do not know whether all the London 
companies examine their meters once a quarter. The double cock, as I 
understand it, is, after all, a question of adjustment by the eye, by which 
any inequality produced by the friction of the meter, as long as the pres- 
sure is constant or above the adjustment, can be allowed for. Supposin 
the pressure is constant, the adjustment of the metered and unmetere 
lamps can be effected; but when the pressure diminishes, it is not a regu- 
lator at all. The friction of the meter is constant, whether working with 
20/10ths or 8/10ths pressure. 

Mr. Luioyp said he had been considering the remarks which fell from the 
committee, and though he had a large body of evidence to ee aay and 
had intended to call, amongst others, Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Barlow upon | 
the general question, he thought it would perhaps be better to content| 
himself with the evidence which had been given by the last witness. He} 
desired, however, to examine one gentleman upon the practical effect of the! 
average meter system where it had been tried, if the committee would 
allow him to do so at their next meeting. 

Mr. O’MALtry said he also had witnesses to produce on the other side, to 
show the practical working of the system. 

The CuarrMan said he thought one or two witnesses were amply suffi- 
cient upon the point in question. 


We have 50,000 





TuurspAy, JuLy 7. 
At the sitting of the committee this morning, 
Mr. O’MA.LEy said he had to make an application, which was that the 
committee would have the goodness to adjourn the further consideration of) 
the bill for about an hour; and he would tell them the reason why he asked | 
it. Those who represented the corporation of Birmingham were at that 
time in negotiation with the gas company, and he certainly believed that 
at the end of an hour the whole matter would be so far arranged between 
them that the committee would be saved all further trouble. 
The CuarrMAN said from the communications he had had with the other 
members of the committee, he believed they would have no difficulty in 
settling the matter, but if the parties could come to an arrangement upon 





Mr. O'MALLEy said he quite expected that in the course of an hour every- 
thing would be settled. 

Mr. Lioyp said at any rate the questions in abeyance would be so nar- 
rowed that the committee would have very little trouble in dealing with 
them afterwards. 

The committee accordingly adjourned till one o’clock, and upon their re- 
assembling it was stated that all the matters in difference had been 
arranged, and clauses to carry out the objects agreed upon between the 
parties would be submitted to the committee on the following day. 





Fripay, Jury 8. 

Mr. O'MALLEy said he was very happy to be able to state that both sides 
hed availed themselves of the opportunity which the committee so kindly 
afforded them yesterday, and had agreed upon all the clauses. Everything 
which the corporation had asked from the committee had been substan- 
tially conceded to them by the company. 

Mr. Gates said he was instructed to appear against the bill on behalf of 
the inhabitants of Oldbury, West Bromwich, and Smethwick, for the pro- 
tection of their interests. 

The CuairMAN;: I think we cannot hear you now. 

Mr. Gates: As I understand it, petitions have been presented, and ap- 
pearances entered, on behalf of those by whom I am instructed; but inas- 
inuch as they only oppose upon clauses, it was not necessary that I should 
interfere sooner. 

The CHatrmMAN: We must decline to hear you. 


Mr. Horr Scort: It would be rather hard upon us to enter upon the 


Mr. O’MA.tLEy: The bill would have been passed yesterday but for the 
adjournment to enable the parties to come to an agreement. 


The CuatrmMANn: We decline to hear Mr. Gates now. The only course 
he can adopt is to move the House to recommit the bill. We shall certainly 


The clauses were then proceeded with, and passed; and the chairman 
was directed to report the bill to the House. 
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Zegal intelltqenece, 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 
(Before the Lorps Justicys of APPEAL.) 
YOUNG UV. FERNIE. 
Mr. MackEson (for the Attorney-General) renewed, by way of appeal, a 
motion made by the latter before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and reported in 
the last number of this JourNAL, which his honour refused with costs, that 
all proceedings might be stayed under the decree in this case, pending an 
appeal by the defendant (for whom he moved) to the House of Lords. 
he case, it will be recollected, relates to a patent for the obtaining of 
paraffin oil from bituminous coal, and occupied the court the whole, or the 
greater part of 34 days. 
After a long and somewhat stormy discussion between the learned counsel 
and Sir Hugh Cairns, one of the counsel for the plaintiff, 
Their Lorpsuirs directed the proceedings to be stayed, but upon terms, 
the — consenting, and the defendants being ordered to pay the costs 
of the motion. The terms, which are stated to involve a present payment 
by the defendants to the plaintiffs of at least £21,000, are as follow:— 
That the defendants pay the plaintiffs £10,000 on account of their costs. 
That the defendants give an account of all their oil made from bituminous coals, 
such account to be verified by Messrs. Coleman and Co., the eminent accountants, 
and pay to the plaintiffs in cash the sum of 3d. per gallon as royalty thereon. 
That the defendants be at liberty to continue their works, giving the plaintiffs 
accounts of their manufacture, and allowing the plaintiffs the same rights of in- 
spection as contained in the licences granted by the plaintiffs, and paying to the 
plaintiffs 3d. per gallon on all crude oil bi-monthly. 
In case the House of Lords should, in the pending appeal, reverse the Vice- 
— Stuart’s decree, the plaintiffs to repay the moneys received as may be 
rected. 








VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Fripay, Juty 1. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir Jonn Stuart.) 
YOUNG ¥. THE WAREHAM OIL AND CANDLE COMPANY. 
Mr. Mauins, Q.C., Mr. W. P. Dickins, and Mr. THeoporE Aston moved 
on behalf of the defendants in this cause to stay all proceedings therein, 
pending the appeal to the House of Lords in Young v. Fernie, recently 
decided in this branch of the court, the defendants undertaking that the 
decision of the House of Lords in Young v. Fernie as to the validity of the 
plaintiff Young’s patent, dated in October, 1850, for making paraflin oil and 
paraffin should be binding on them, and that they should not, until after 
the expiration of Young’s patent in October next, make paraffin oil and 
paraffin from the Boghead or Torbanehill mineral. 
Mr. Karsvake, for the plaintiffs, Messrs. Young, Meldrum, and Binney, 
was not called upon. 
The Vick-CHANCELLOR refused the motion, with costs. 





COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Turspay, Jury 5. 
(Before Chief Justice CockBuRN.) 
HOOD Vv. COWSLADE. 

This was an action brought to recover damages laid at £1,000., for the 
insertion of a certain report of a committee of the Reading Board of Health, 
read at a public meeting, and reflecting on the conduct of the plaintiff, who 
had entered into a contract with the board to supply a number of lamps, 
lamp-posts, &c. 

The pleas set up on behalf of the defendants were, first, “not guilty,” 
and secondly, “ that the allegations contained in the report were true.” 
Serjeant Perersporrr and Mr. Crompron (instructed by Messrs. Hollings 
and Co.) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. CoLeripGr, Q.C., and Mr. 
Day (instructed by Messrs. Tucker and New, of 4, King-street, Cheapside,) 
were for the defendants. 
Serjeant Perersporrf, in opening the case, said the plaintiff, Mr. Hood, 
had for a great number of years carried on the business of an iron merchant 
and an iron founder in ‘Thames Street, and latterly he had carried on that 
business in King William Street, and the action was brought by him against 
the publishers and proprietors of the Reading Mercury newspaper, and 
they would observe according to all probability it would have a very ex- 
tensive circulation, because it was a paper that was distributed in Oxford- 
shire, Reading, Newbury, Berkshire, and other places, and the action was 
brought by the plaintiff against the defendants for having taking upon 
themselves the right of publishing certain proceedings which took place 
at the Board of Health, and giving publicity to matters, which if they had 
been confined to the public body to which he had referred, the plaintiff 
would have no right to complain. <A dispute might take place between a 
party anda public board, and angry expressions might be used, even 
calumnious and libellous, but the party then could not bring an action 
because it was privileged. In order to make the facts which would be 
brought before them intelligible, he would state in a summary manner 
some few circumstances which preceded this objectionable statement on 
the part of the defendants. An application was made to the plaintiff by a 
gentleman named Hughes, an engineer employed by the Board of Health, 
at Reading, to manufacture for that board certain lamp-posts of a peculiar 
construction; they were not simply posts, as they were for attaching meters 
to, to enable the parties to ascertain the process of consumption of gas to 
each burner. The contract, after a great deal of negotiation was entered 
into by the plaintiff, and it was to be completed on the 17th February, 
1863. <A further order was given by the gentlemen of the Board of Health 
for 50 ordinary lamp-posts in the month of March, and the work was com- 
pleted by the plaintiff, and in the month of May he sent in his account 
to the Board of Health, and the claim for the meter lamps amounted to 
£133. 5s. 9d. The ordinary lamps came to £60, and a fraction, so that 
the whole demand was £190 odd. No notice was taken of the appli- 
cation for payment for a time, but after some correspondence he was 
informed that his account had been submitted to the engineer for in- 
spection, and it appeared that the engineer thought that a certain 
deduction should be made from the account. The sum was very insig- 
nificant, only £2 4s., but that had given rise, he was sorry to say, to the 
present action. The lamp-posts had been sent down perfect and com- 
plete, and in accordance with the contract. The plaintiff never had any 
communication from the time when the works were completed in February 
or March from the Board of Health, or from the engineer, or from anybody, 
that the work had not been properly and perfectly executed, till he came 
to demand payment, and then he had been told by the engineer that he had 
been obliged to employ a local smith at Reading to correct some slight de- 
fects which were in the framework at the top of the posts to which the 


“Why employ some local man tomake good imaginary defects in my work?” 
It was painful to him, not alone in a pecuniary sense, to get local men to| | 
rectify his work, and not give him the opportunity of doing it himself, at, 
perhaps, little or noexpense. Ultimately the plaintiffinsisted on being paid 
the full amount, and refused to make any deduction. He (Serjeant Peters- 
dorff) thought, when the jury came to hear the statements, they would come 
to the conclusion that the plaintiff had no alternative but resistance, because 
it would have been admitting that that work which had been done in an 
artistic manner was badly executed. The Board of Health received areport | 
from the committee that had been previously appointed, and the statements | 
of the report contained a libel, of which the plaintiff now complained. The | 
libel was published on the 20th of June, 1863yand it was headed “ Public | 
Lights Committee,” and ran thus :—“ The committee had received a letter | 
from Messrs. Samuel Hood and Son, objecting to allow. as a deduction from | 
their account for lamp-posts, lamp-heads, and lamps, the sum of £2. 4s. paid 
by the board for fitting the brackets to the lamps, and stating that if the | 
full amount was not paid they should place it in the hands of their solicitor. | 
* The committee subsequently received a letter from the solicitor on the sub- 
ject, and though the committee were of opinion that the deduction was a 
just one, as the amount was small they thought it was not desirable to incur 
litigation on account of it. They, however, directed their clerk to inform 
Messrs. Hood and Son that they considered their refusal to allow the ex-| 
pense necessarily incurred in fitting the lamps so as to render them ready 
for fixing, as they were bound by their contract to furnish them, was not 
consistent with an honourable or tradesmanlike fulfilment of their contract, 
and the committee had directed their surveyor to abstain from any further 
dealings with them.” The learned serjeant continued, and said his client 
considered that although the committee, or the engineer, and he might have 
had a dispute, and harsh expressions might have been applied to him, yet 
that the newspaper has no right to give publicity to the false charge that 
he had acted “ dishonourably and untradesmanlike ” in not making this de- | 
duction. He (the learned serjeant) should say the test which they should 
take as to whether the man acted dishonourably or not would be this: did | 
he, when he refused to make the allowance, act under an honest conviction 
that the allowance ought not to be made—would he compromise himself by 
making the concession which the committee asked? The plaintiff had 





elected to pursue that course, which any man would be bound to do. They | 
had accnsed him in the public newspaper says— : } 
Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn : They have not accused him. They only | 


state that somebody eise accused him. 

Serjeant PerersporrF said it would amount to the same thing, because 
the plea of justification had been set up, making themselves a party to the 
transaction. It would have been different if the defendants had not chosen 
to put themselves before them as champions of that committee, and had 


all to repeat or renew the charge. They had offered no apology, but had 
come there to justify ‘the statement, and tie plaintiff had no alternative, | 
having respect for his character, but to challenge them to prove it, and bring | 
the case under the attention ofa jury. After some further remarks, the fol- | 
lowing witnesses were called :— 
Mr. Samuel Hood, the plaintiff, said for many years he had been an iron- | 
founder and contractor. He had entered into a contract to supply lamps to 
the Reading Board of Health, in September, 1862. He knew Mr. Hughes. | 
He was a civil engineer in general practice. He was the party with whom 
the witness communicated with regard to theselamps. Hesent in a tender, 
and afterwards received an answer from Mr. Hughes. | 
Mr. CoLerinGe asked for the tender to be produced. 
Lord Chief Justice CockBuRN said there was primd facie evidence coming 
rom the defendants that the plaintiff was the contractor. | 
A copy of the tender was read by Sergeant Petersdorff, dated Sept. 26, | 
1862, agreeing to;supply the lamps complete at £2. 12s. 6d. each, delivered at 
Reading, and all in perfect order for fitting. 
A letter was then read from Mr. Hughes to t 
the Board of Health had accepted the tender. 


he plaintiff, intimating that 


apologized, and had only exercisedjthe duty of reporters, and did not seek at | 








Plaintiff: The first lamp-posts were all delivered complete. The lamp-| 
heads were of wrought iron, and these were delivered complete, with all the! 
necessary screws ; and the order was properly carried out. There was no | 
complaint made to him about the lamp-posts. He supplied other lamps to| 
the Board of Health after the first order was completed. The second order | 
was for plain posts. He was paid for the whole of the lamps in one sum. | 
He applied for the money first in May, 1863, and was not paid immediately. 
They did not give him any reason for not paying him. When he went down | 
to see Mr. Rogers, the clerk of the board, he said they were short of funds, | 
and he did not pay him. He received payment four or five days after he 
saw Mr. Rogers. 
personally, but said merely that he had not funds. He had received a letter | 
dated May 19, in reply to an application for the money, and he was paid a} 
few days afterwards. . 

Serjeant PerersporrF offered to produce this letter as evidence. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBnuRN doubted whether this could be evidence 


against the defendants. 





were produced. 


the £2. 4s. being deducted, a deduction which the writer said he had informed 
Mr. Hood of a few days previously at Reading. 

Plaintiff : The lamps were all properly fitted, and there was not the 
slightest truth in the statement as to the defects. He had superintended 
the work himself, and they were all fitted properly. He never heard of any 
complaint about the lamp-posis till he received the letter of May 22. The 
first complaint made to him was when he went down to see Mr. Rogers per- 
sonally. That complaint was not well founded. Mr. Rogers referred him 
to the surveyor, who showed him the lamps. 

Lord Chief Justice CocknurN: I understand you to say that when you 
went down to Mr. Rogers he made no complaint, but that he merely said 
he was short of money. 

Plaintiff : Mr. Rogers referred him to Mr. Carter, who said there was 
some deduction to be made. There was no defect in the lamp-post that Mr. 
Carter showed him, because it was then fixed. Between the time of his 
completing the lamps and his seeing Mr. Rogers, he had never any complaint 
made to him. 

By Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn: Mr. Carter explained to him that the 
lantern did not drop into the frame. He (plaintiff) examined them from 
below, and he perfectly understood what the objection was. 

By CounsEv: He had had no opportunity of mending any defects. If he 
had been informed of it he could have done it immediately. His attention 
was only directed to one of the frames, but he was referred to more than 





lamps were screwed on. The plaintiff asked why they did not send to him. 





Mr. Rogers did not make any objection when he saw him || 


Mr. CoLerinGE said he would have no objection ifall Mr. Rogers's letters | | 


The letter was then read, and it appeared that it had enclosed a form of || 
receipt for £192 6s. 9d., instead of £194. 10s. 9d., the full amount claimed, | | 





one lamp. 
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By Lord Chief Justice Cockpurn: A blow of the hammer would have 
remedied the defect. The lamp was fixed when he saw it, and complete. 

By Counset: At the time the frames left his - seg 4 they were perfect. 
There was an interval from the 12th of Feb., the time they left his factory, 
till the 1st of May, when he saw them. Judging from the description of the 
defect, he could have remedied it at 1d. per lamp. 

Cross-examined: The lamps were about 9 feet high, and above his head 
considerably. He did not know what had been done to these fifty lamps. 
The surveyor told him what had been done. The surveyor did not tell 
him anything about the nuts. There was a nut and screw underneath to 
| secure the lantern. There were four brackets, one for each corner of the 
lamp, to which the lamp was screwed down. Mr. Carter told him the 
brackets were not even, and the lamps could not be fixed. It was neces- 
sary to have them straight before the lamps could be fixed. If they had 
been sent wrong they must be put right.— The brackets he would not de- 
scribe as a perishable articie. 1f they lay about for a long time untouched 
| they would not take harm. The one produced was bent. They were not 

sent from his _— in that way. He saw all of them tried himself. Every 
lamp was tried on its own brackets, and each lamp fitted exactly into the 
same holes, and each bracket fitted exactly into the same pins. They were 
made of wrought iron. They were all fitted on toa “templet.” They did 
'not number them. There was no necessity for that. Between the time he 
sent the lamps and the time he was paid for them he was made a bankrupt, 
| but the bankruptcy was annulled. There was an assignee appointed. He 
did not know that the assignee had applied to Mr. Rogersfor payment. His 
| bankruptcy was annulled in seven or eight days. He was made a bankrupt 
on the 23rd of April. His business was carried on as usual the whole time. 
| He did not work for the board after the bankruptcy. He had got a letter 
complaining of the work. He read the publication of the report some 
months afterwards, and he applied to the proprietors ef the Mercury about 
|it. He had received a letter, dated September 2, 1863. The following 
letter was then read:— 





Mercury Office, Reading, Sept. 2, 1863. 

Gentlemen,—Since the letter was addressed to you by Mr. H. Cowslade, on the 
3lst ult., we have ascertained from our reporter who attended the meeting of the 
| Local Board of Health that the report in question was publicly read by their clerk, 
| and afterwards, as is invariably the case at such meetings, it was Coded, with 
| other official documents, to the reporters of the several local journals then present, 
| for publication. Mr. T. Rogers, solicitor, is the clerk to the board, and the follow- 
ing are the names of the members of the Survey Committee, from whom the report 
is stated to emanate :—J. O. Taylor, Esq. (Mayor), R. Hewett, Esq. (late —~ 
Aldermen Brown, Darter, and Exall; Councillors Ayres, Blackwell, Boorne, J. 
Brown, Butler, Collier, Cooper, Fearnley, Phillips, and Simonds, 

Having now given you all the information in our power, and offered satisfactory 
evidence that the report was published as a matter of course, being part of the pro- 
ceedings of a public body, we think you must acquit us of any malicious intentions 
whatever towards you; indeed, until the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult., we 
were totally unacquainted with the name of your firm. We can only say that, as 
far as we are concerned, we shall be quite ready to insert a letter of explanation or 

aragraph, tending to remove any false impression which you consider the report 
n question to have conveyed.—We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

Messrs, Hood. H. & W. Cowstape. 

Plaintif’: A paragraph would not have the effect of removing the im- 
pression, nor have proved the falseness of the charge. The board had stated, 
and the i had stated, that he had acted dishonestly. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn : The paper says nothing of the kind ; it 
merely states that the board said so and so. 

Mr. CoLeRIpGE : We said we were truly sorry, and what in the world 
can a man have more ? 

Plaintiff : I want to establish the falseness of the charge. 

Mr. CoLerincE : Is that your case—that nothing that we could do would 
put right that which the report said you did? 

Plaintiff: Yes. 

Re-examined : He thought now that the mere answer to some statement 
at a long subsequent period to the original report would not be satisfactory. 
The bracket produced was very much damaged. 

Mr. CoLermnGE said the letter from the assignees was dated the 17th of 
net one that it was more than a month before the bankruptcy was 
annulled. 

Plaintiff : Tt was annulled he found on the 23rd of April. 

A witness, named Lewis, said he was in the employ of Mr. Hood in the 
month of February. He made the tin work of the lamps, and was not at all 
concerned in the making of the brackets. The frames were, in his judg- 
ment, made perfect. They were all made on one frame, and they could not 
vary. He made the nuts for the bottoms of the lamps to fasten on to the 
brackets, These nuts were made to fit the screw, and were all tapped from 
one tap. 

Cross-examined : The screw would not go into the hole of the bracket 
produced. The brackets were all wrong if made the same way. The holes 
would require to be enlarged to admit the screw. He should not like to 
alter them for 1d. each, but he would do them for 14d. each. The little 
curves would have also to be uncurved to admit of the nuts being put on. 

Alfred W. Mills, smith and engineer, said he was employed by Mr. Hood 
to make the frames for certain lamp-posts. He superintended the making 
of the whole of them. They were made from a sample supplied to him by 
Mr. Hood. Mr. Hughes did not call to see them that he was aware of. He 
made a templet for the scroll irons from a pattern, and they all fitted the 
model, and if one was correct they must all be correct. 

Cross-examined : The templet was made of a piece of sheet-iron, and he 
drilled the holes to correspond with the holes of the pattern sent. They 
were all twisted before being rivetedon. He could see that the screws would 
not goin. The screw was the same as that on the lamp produced. The 
holes in the pattern must have been made too small. 

Re-examined : He did not know that there was any one who superin- 
tended the work besides Mr. Hood. 

Henry Hazard said he worked for Mr. Hood in February last, and he had 
the setting out of this work. A great portion of it was ready to deliver 
before he left at the end of February. ‘The last witness was not engaged 
on the work then. The brackets were made from a pattern supplied by 
Mr. Hood. He had examined the work, and ascertained how far the drill- 
ing and screws fitted and were adapted for each other, and fitted lamps to 
the brackets himself. 

By Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn : He tried them to the lamps and the 
screws fitted. He could not remember how many of the 50 lamps he 
superintended the making of. A sample bracket was submitted to the 
engineer Mr. Hughes, for approval, and he sent it back approved of, and the 
rest were made according to that one. 

Cross-examined : He got a drawing from Mr. Hood. If his (witness's) 
work was wrong, all was wrong. The lanterns were supplied by Lewis, 
and ss Pc fitted = to the bg when made. He had screwed two 
or three lamps on perhaps. e lamp was approved of by Mr. 7 
which was sent to him by Mr. Lewis. . - ’ mom, 











A letter from Mr. Hughes was read approving of the lamps, but not 
mentioning the brackets. 

Witness said there was a letter or memorandum from Mr. Hughes 
approving of the brackets, but he could not say where it was. 

John Etheridge, a workman in the employ of Mr. Hood, said he remem- 
bered being employed to fit the lamps. He had to fit the collars to the 
lamp-posts, and the work was properly done. He did not fit the lanterns 
on. All the screws were properly fixed, and the screws fitted in every one 
of them. 

Cross-examined : He meant the screws that fitted the bracket into the 
collar. 

Mr. CoLeripGe : These were not called in question. 

Serjeant PeTersporrr stated that he understood Mr. Hood could fit 
these screws into the brackets. 

Mr. Hood here made an attempt to fit the screws, which several witnesses 
had failed to accomplish, but he was as little successful as the rest, and he 
asserted that the bracket must have been tampered with. 

Mr. CotertnGE: It is like the man and the bottle; he could get anything 
into it if it was large enough, 

Another bracket was handed to Mr. Hood, which the screws readily fitted 
into, and he held it up in triumph; but much laughter was caused by Mr. 
Coleridge stating that this bracket was made in Reading. 

This concluded the evidence for the plaintiff. 

Mr. CoLermwGE then addressed the jury, and said this Board of Health 
was a public body, the proceedings of which were of the utmost importance 
to the district, and it was a representative body in local matters, and part 
of its functions was the watering, lighting, &c., of a large town like Reading, 
and it had its public meetings, to which the public were admitted, and to 
which reporters went, and gave an account of the proceedings, 7 
matters for which the people paid considerable rates. This alleged libe 
was part of the report of the meeting. This was one of the public meetings 
in which matters affecting the interests of a large locality were discussed 
and reported from time to time, and, in point of fact, the papers had given 
in extenso, as far as they could, all that passed, and they printed when they 
could get them the reports read. There was not a tittle of proof of malice ; 
indeed, it had not even been suggested. The report was given for the benefit 
of the general public, and he would submit it to his lordship whether he 
need proceed any further with the case. He submitted there was no case 
to go to the jury, on the ground of the report being a privileged com- 
munication. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurN said he was strongly of opinion that this 
was a privileged communication, but he could not properly leave the case 
to the jury where it was. He thought counsel ought to go through with 
the case, and he would reserve leave for the defendants to move to enter 
a nonsuit on this point. Discussions on matters of public concern might be 
published, and he thought a report read might be published. There was a 
case in the Queen’s Bench, Davis v. Duncan, with reference to a paper 
publishing proceedings. 

Serjeant Perersporrr: There the court held that the newspaper was 
not justified, and there was no answer totheaction. It was the proceedings 
of a board established for the improvement of the town. 


Lord Chief Justice CockBsurN: But the board in this case is established 
under the General Act, and where public concerns of the greatest importance 
were discussed, it was important to have a fair and proper report of mat- 
ters of public interest. 

Mr. CoLEeRIDGE said it was his duty, if possible, to save the time of the 
court being taken up by this trumpery and ridiculous action, and when they 
heard what the paper had done, and considered what the facts really were, 
they would not have much difficulty iu coming to adecision. In the course 
of a long account of the proceedings that took place, where matters were 
discussed which people would expect to find in a paper like the Reading 
Mercury, there was this report. The paper has been established nearly 150 
years, and was one of the best conducted provincial papers in the kingdom. 
Amongst other things in this report of the proceedings of the Board of 
Health, there was printed a verbatim report of this matter about the lamps, 
and which they had heard read. It was published on June 20, 1863, and the 
proprietors heard nothing about it till August 29, when they got a letter 
from Mr. Hood asking them for the name of the writer. To that they re- 
plied that the words referred to were a verbatim copy of the Survey Com- 
mittee’s report to the Board of Health, and stating that it was penned by 
the clerk to the board, who was a solicitor, but they did not give this as a 
fact, and that the names of the committee could be easily ascertained. Mr. 
Hood then wrote to say that ‘‘this leaves us no alternative except proceed- 
ing against the proprietors, as, if they chose to insert calumnious reports, 
without being able to give up the author's name, we think they will be re- 
sponsible. We have, therefore, requested our solicitor to give notice of ac- 
tion against them.” Then followed the letter from the proprietors, dated Sept. 
2 (which will be found above). Well, now, gentlemen, what could respectable 
fe po do more ? They had given all the information in their power. They 

ad never heard of the plaintiff before, and they were very sorry if the re- 
rt had done him any harm, and if he sent a paragraph they would put it 
in. Well, they heard no more of the plaintiff until some time in December. 
He could, as a tradesman, afford to wait for two months with his honour in 
question. He did not say that he was very much obliged for the offer of 
putting a paragraph in, but he meant to have an action, and a process was 
sent in the name of an attorney, and then the proprietors found it extremely 
difficult to know whether they had not done something which would make 
them liable to a farthing damages. Such an action, he thought, was never 
heard of, The proprietors had offered to publish any counter-statement the 
plaintiff liked, but he said “ No, he would have hisaction.” The defendants, 
then, driven to this, inquired if what was contained in the report was true, 
and they found out that it was true; and, as the plaintiff would 
bring them up to the Guildhall, and empannel a jury of the City of 
London, he must have his wish, and the question was now, whether 
it had not been proved to their satisfaction that the lamps were 
not made as they ought to have been? The learned counsel then 
referred to the evidence, and described the mode in which the articles had 
been made, and the liability of the brackets not to fit exactly, from their 
material and construction ; and he pointed out also the absence of any test 
being applied before the separate articles left the works, to ascertain whether 
they would fit each other. When the defect was found out the Reading 
Board of Health, having heard that Mr. Hood had in the meantime become a 
bankrupt, they did not apply to him to remedy the defect, thinking that all 
his works would be stopped, especially as they had an application from the 
assignee to pay the account. The whole of the alterations only amounted 
to £2. 4s., and when the application came to be made by Mr. Hood he said 
if they did not pay him the whole money he would go to law. Well, the 
board thought it would be much better to pay the £2. 4s., and have done 
with him, and they were extremely indignant, and said it was a most dis- 
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honourable and untradesmanlike act on the part of Mr. Hood. What more, 
and what less, could the board have done? Then they reported this at 
their meeting, because it was right that their constituents should know how 
they dispose of their money. They had to pay this £2. 4s. over and above 
what had been agreed to be paid to Mr. Hood, and they were annoyed at it, 
and told their surveyor to have nothing more to do with him. The pro- 
prietors of the Reading Mercury, having heard this account given by the 
committee read at the board, published it. In his opinion, the Reading 
board was perfectly right, because Mr. Hood had called before them man 
after man to prove what was unnecessary, but he had not called before 
them a single being who did that which it was important should be done— 
namely, the fitting of the lanterns to the brackets. The brackets and lamps 
had been made according to their separate patterns, so that if one was 
wrong all were wrong ; then Mr. Hood had the face to say that the bracket 
roduced had been tampered with. It was clearly absurd to say that a 
ly of gentlemen like the Reading Board of Health would tamper with a 
thing of this sort for the sake of the paltry sum of £2. 4s. It was an im- 
putation upon a lot of gentlemen that they would come there and perjure 
themselves. There had been nothing but fair and proper dealing with Mr, 
Hood from beginning to end, and he now drove the defendants to that which 
they did not want at all to be driven to. If he was not content with the 
explanation and offer of the defendants, and compelled them to prove the 
charge, they must prove it. Several gentlemen would be called, and the 
case would likely last some time, but he could not helpit, and, perhaps, the 
jury would say that Mr. Hood had better have been content with the para- 
graph, He would not have that, and he was sure they would give him 
nothing more. 

Mr. Samuel Hughes said he was consulting engineer to the Board of 
Health with reference to these lamps, and had prepared the drawings and 
specifications now produced. The tender of Messrs. Hood had been ac- 
eepted. Several others had been sent. He saw separate parts of the work, 
but he did not see it all fitted together, which could only be done on the 
spot where the lamps were erected. There were parts that might receive 
little injuries in the carriage from London, but the work was to be com- 
plete at Reading according to the contract. He had a good deal to do 
with the public lighting arrangements at Reading. His attention was called 
to the defects in these lamps by Mr. Carter, the surveyor. 

Cross-examined : The plaintiff had nothing to do with fitting the lamps 
up at Reading, but he had to make the whole parts perfectly correspond. 
It was not unusual for wrought-iron work to be injured in carriage. He 
had no knowledge as to whether the defect was occasioned by mischief done 
in the journey. 

By Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn : There were certain things pointed 
out which could not have been done in the journey. It was the plaintiff’s 
business to deliver the work perfect at Reading, and he would be account- 
able for any damage that might arise in the carriage. 

Re-examined: The screw-holes would not get smaller or larger in the 
carriage. He only wrote one letter to Messrs. Hood, approving of the 
lanterns alone. 

Mr. Carter, surveyor to the Reading Board of Health, said the lamps 
were delivered at his office in several parcels. When the lanterns came 
they were unglazed, and he wrote to Mr. Hood asking if he would get them 
done in Reading. The lantern head and frames were numbered in chalk, 
but the brackets were not numbered at all. He tried with his son to fit 
the lanterns on to the brackets, for a whole day, and he could not get one 
of the fifty to fit. The screws would not go into the holes. He consulted 
the mayor on the matter. He had heard that Mr. Hood was a bankrupt, 
and the mayor told him to get the work done by a man named Stephens. 
Mr. Stephens tried to fit them, but he was equally nnsuccessful with him- 
self, ond he had to alter them all. The bracket produced was one of the 
fifty. It had never been tampered with. It was not horizontal, or the 
different branches of the bracket were not level with each other. Mr. 
Stephens drilled the holes larger and put the arms straight, and he had to 
unrivet some of the arms ; and he (witness) thought the charge was ex- 
ceedingly low. 

Cross-examined: A month might have elapsed in the course of delivery. 
The lantern-heads came at one time to his office, direct from the railway 
station. and were kept there. His was a large office, and the work was all 

laced in one corner, except the posts, which were placed in the streets. 
The articles were delivered in February, and he commenced fixing them in 
the beginning of April. The lanterns were glazed in Reading. Tne reason 
why he did not communicate with Mr. Hood about the defects in the brackets 
was because he had heard he was a bankrupt, and it was so small a matter 
he did not think any objection would be raised, especially as Mr. Hood had 
given orders for the lamps to be glazed in Reading. He should not think 
the defect in the shape or levelness of the brackets was caused by any acci- 
dent—they were too strong. 

Frederick Stephens, coppersmith and brazier, deposed to having been 
called to examine some lamp-brackets, and he found them in the state of the 
one now produced. 

Serjeant Perersporrr: I think my friend may take it for granted that 
the holes were not properly drilled. 

Lord Chief Justice CockspurN: But there were other defects. The scroll 
iron was badly constructed in many instances, so that the nuts could not be 
fastened into them. 

Serjeant Perersporrr: I could scarcely contend, after the evidence ad- 
duced, that that was not the case. The learned counsel also said, in reply 
to his lordship, that he thought he could hardly coatend that the £2. 4s, 
was out of proportion to the work done. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: So then the question was whether the 
refusal of the £2. 4s. was consistent with a “ tradesmanlike ” manner of 
doing business. 

Serjeant Perersporrr reminded his lordship that the plaintiff was not 
informed of these defects. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBuRN said he was informed, before he refused to 
give up £2. 4s., the expenses incurred to make good the work. The board 
asked him to submit to the deduction, and he said he would do no such 
thing, and the board then said that was not consistent with honourable and 
tradesmanlike conduct. 

Mr. Thomas Rogers, clerk to the Board of Health, said he was aware 
generally of what took place about these lamps. He received application 
for payment on the 17th of March, from the official assignee, asking for 
payment of the plaintiff's account. [The letter produced.] That letter 
was not withdrawn till Mr. Hood applied for payment, and then he wrote 
to the official assignee asking for an explanation. Mr. Hood applied for 
payment on the 20th of April, 1863. He was told that the bankruptcy was 
annulled. He saw Mr. Hood some time between the 6th and the 20th of 
May, and he informed him of the defects in the lamps, and said they had to 
get them remedied, but the amount paid was very trifling. A few days 





afterwards a cheque was sent for the money, deducting the £2s.4s. Mr 

Hood distinctly refused to allow the deduction, and left his (witness’s) office 
in a state of anger. He did not say he could not pay him because he was 
short of money. The best proof that they were not short of money was the 
sending him the amount a few days afterwards. Witness produced a letter 
of the 20th of May from the plaintiff, refusing to take the amount of the 
deduction, and threatening to put the matter into the hands of a solicitor 
if he were not paid in full, and stating that the charge was out of proportion 
to the work done. Then there came a lawyer’s letter, and he advised the 
board to pay the full amount, and have nothing more to do with Mr. Hood. 
The report in the Mercury was almost verbatim of the proceedings. 

Cross-examined : He could not say whether Mr. Hood gave as a reason 
for refusing the deduction that he had not been communicated with. It 
would have been foolish to have sent all these matters back to London for 
such a trifling matter. ‘ 

The court stopped to consider whether it was worth while calling any 
further evidence. 

A Juryman : Weare only waiting for your lordship to decide whether it is 
alibel. It might have been settled long ago. 

Lord Chief Justice CocksuRN said he was afraid they must wait to hear 
the learned counsel first. There was this question to be disposed of first— 
as to whether the conduct of the plaintiff in refusing to submit to this deduc- 
tion was not consistent with an honourable and tradesmanlike course of 
dealing. It was not merely a question whether it was true; it might be libel- 
lous, and yet true. 

Mr. COLERIDGE said the whole question was whether they thought it was | | 
perfectly true what was stated; ofcourse, it was part ofthe case. First of all, 
were they satisfied as to what was only now admitted to be defects—admitted 
by Mr. Hood's counsel—while the plaintiff had just stated that these things 
had been tampered with. It was admitted that £2. 4s. was not at all an 
improper sum for the work done, and the question was, was it a fair and 
tradesmanlike thing for Mr. Hood to refuse to allow that amount ? He 
was bound by his specification to deliver them at Reading ready for fixing, 
and it was clear that he did not do so. What would have been the alterna- 
tive if the board had not incurred this £2. 4s. for making the alterations ? 
The plaintiff would either have had to send a man down from London, at 
an expense per journey of nearly the whole sum, or have sent the whole of 
the articles back to London for alteration. 

A Juryman: Are we to understand that proof of justification finishes 
the case ? 

Mr. CotertpGE : Yes. If they thought it was untradesmanlike, he ap- 
prehended they would hear from his lordship that the case was made out. 
As it was evident the jury were impatient to give their verdict, the learned 
counsel sat down. 

Serjeant Perersporrr then addressed the jury, and said he had done 
what he could to diminish the consumption of their time, and he had not, 
probably, consulted the best interest of his client in acceding to what he 
did, and admitting that there had not been a strict and literal fulfilment 
of the plaintiff's contract. When he made that admission he was quite aware 
that he was making no concession that would deprive his right to their ver- 
dict. The question, he apprehended, was not whether the plaintiff had com- 
pleted his contract in a perfect way, but whether he so failed to complete it 
as would justify the publishers of this newspaper accusing him of dishonour- 
able conduct. The charge for which this action had been brought was that 
the defendants, for the purpose of introducing something interesting into 
their paper, which they were desirous of augmenting the sale of, introduced 
this statement—that the plaintiff had been guilty of dishonourable conduct 
as a tradesman. 

Mr, CoterinGe : In not allowing the expense. 

Serjeant PerersporrF continued ; That would not at all diminish the 
force of the remark he was about to make. The charge, in substance and 
in essence, was that the plaintiff had been guilty of dishonorable conduct 
asa tradesman. He thanked his friend for the reason he had given. Was 
a tradesman dishonorable because he refused to allow the deduction, which 
the party who employed him thought was right ? It was a mere difference 
of opinion as to whether or not the diminution should be allowed. In 
order to make out this plea of justification, his lordship would tell them 
that they must come to the conclusion that the course of conduct pursued 
by the plaintiff was dishonorable asa tradesman. Was it not a most ex- 
traordinary assertion to make that a tradesman was guilty of dishonorable 
conduct for disallowing an expense sought to be entailed upon him, with- 
out giving him any opportunity of rectifying the errors of which he was 
accused, and without giving him a chance of judging for himself as to 
whether the defects did or did not exist ? 

The Lord Chief Justice CockpurRN reminded the learned counsel that 
he had admitted the defects. 

Serjeant Perersporrr said he never intended to withdraw that admis- 
sion; but if the plaintiff had been told of them, and he refused to rectify 
them, then there would have been some foundation for complaint. The 
board had no right to employ other persons to rectify the defects, without 
giving the plantiff notice. A charge of this general character being made 
against the plaintiff, he had no alternative but to bring the matter before 
that court, and endeavour to show that he was not guilty of dishonorable 
conduct. It was quite an unexampled thing to accuse a tradesman of dis- 
honorable conduct because he had a dispute with his creditor. He ventured 
to submit that there was no proof of any facts which would justify them 
in coming to the conclusion that the plaintiff’s conduct was dishonorable. 
His friend had shown a long correspondence, but they would understand 
the extreme difficulty there was in fixing other parties ‘with an offence of 
this description, and their only remedy was against the newspaper which 
published the libel. It might be deemed that this was a privileged commu- 
nication, and they would be therefore kind enough when they came to re- 
flect upon their verdict, to consider that this was wholly an unauthorized 
statement which had been made by the defendants in their newspaper. 

The Lord Chief Justice CockBurN, in summing up the case to the jury, said 
they would agree with him that this was a very ill-advised action, and that 
their time had been very unprofitably employed in the greater portion of 
that day. There certainly uever was a publication put forth as libellous in 
which it was more manifestly clear that there was a total absence of all in- 
tention to do any injury tothe party who complained. This was the report 
of the proceedings at a public local board, a beard of the Town Council of 
the borough of Reading, and their discussions and decisions were upon mat- 
ters connected with the local governmeut of the place, and matters of public 
interest in the place; and the newspaper reporter, editor, or publisher of this 

newspaper had simply published, as part of the proceedings of the meeting, 
the report which was read as the report of the Finance Committee, without 
any comment or observation whatever, and it was admitted on all hands 





that this was a perfectly true and correct report of what was read at the 
meeting. It was not as if there was any leading article founded upon that 
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report, or any observations made injurious to the plaintiff—not at all ; it 
was simply the report read by the proper officer, of what the committee re- 
ported. He must say, therefore, that he thought when the newspaper pro- 
prietors or publishers had pointed out the circumstance to plaintiff on his 
complaining of the attack which he alleged had been made against him, and 
when they said any explanation he desired—a paragraph exculpating him- 
self, or explaining the matter—they would be most cheerful and ready to 
insert, he did think the plaintiff ought to have said—* Well, if I cannot 
find anybody else I shall not bring an action against you.” However, he 
chose to bring an action. Before they came to the question as to whether 


this was a privileged communication—for on this point he had his own | candles; the Chartered, 13°22; and the Great Central, 13°51. 


opinion, and it would be reserved till afterwards—it was necessary for them 
to consider the justification. ‘The defendantssaid they were perfectly ready 
to insert anything the plaintiff desired. They pointed out to him that the 
report was not their report, but merely a report of a committee which they 
transcribed as part of the proceedings of the Board of Health, and that it 
did not, therefore, emanate from them, but from other people ; and, there- 
fore, they asked him to be satisfied with that assurance, and with the op- 
portunity they afforded him of putting any explanation he thought proper 
in the paper. The plaintiff said no, he held them responsible. It was per- 


fectly true it was not the defendants, but the committee of the Board of | 


Health that made this report ; but, notwithstanding, as he believed he could 
not proceed by an action at law against them, he would bind them (the de- 
fendants) down to this report which they published, and he would make 
them responsible. “Very well,” said the defendants; “if that is the case 
we must look and see whether what the Board of Health said about 
you was not true; and if you seek to enforce the law against us because we 
have with the most perfect innocence of intention published this report, we 
have a right to put ourselves in the place of those who made the original 
report, and if we find that this original report can be justified by those who 
made it, we will justify it”. And no one could possibly blame the defendants 
for taking that course, seeing the position in which they were placed. Now, 
was the course of proceedings adopted by the plaintiff in refusing to submit 
to this deduction consistent with an honourable and tradesmanlike per- 
formance of his contract? Did the circumstances justify what was said in 
the original report? The facts were simply these:—The lamps were to be 
made with all the appendages to be fixed to the posts, according to certain 


drawings and specifications, and were to be in parts, capable of fitting toge- | 


ther so as to form one whole. When the parts came down it was discovered 


that, from some error in the original construction, in the size of the holes in | 
which the screws of the lamps were to fit, in the precise formation and con- | 
figuration of the scroll irons in which the nuts were to be placed, it turned | 


out that the parts could not be put together. Witnesses for the defendants 
told them that was owing to a defect in the original construction It was 
suggested on the part of the plaintiff that it might have arisen from acci- 
dental injury, which the irons might have sustained on their way down. 
That could not apply to the nuts and screws. It might apply to the mani- 
fest and visible defects in the scroll irons. Then, on the other hand, when 
they came to look to the contract, they found that all the parts were to be 
delivered at Reading, in a complete condition for putting together. There- 
fore, if any accident oappened in the carriage the plaintiff was responsible. 
It was admitted by the counsel for the plaintiff, although the plaintiff him- 
self might deny it, that there were original defects of construction; at all 
events defects in parts of the lamp-posts when attempted to be put together 
at Reading. It was further agreed that the price charged by Mr. Stephens, 
a tradesman at Reading, who was employed to make good the defects, was 
a reasonable charge, and one of which the plaintiff had no right to complain. 
The plaintiff said he ought to have got notice of the defects, in order that he 
might have come down or sent down,and got them done at a much less rate 
of charge. His lordship thought this hardly lay well in the plaintiff’s mouth, 
when his counsel had admitted that Mr. Stephen’s charge was reasonable. 
He did not think they were warranted in assuming that the plaintiff, if in- 
formed of the defects which it was necessary to make good, would have been 
in any better position than the Board of Health in getting a man at Reading 
to do the work. The probability was that somebody in Reading would have 
been got to do the work. for the plaintiff. At all events, he had employed a 
man there to do the glazing of the lamps, and there was no reason to sup- 
pose that he could have got the work done at a cheaper rate than £2. 4s. 
Strictly speaking, the proper course would have been to have given him 
notice, but the reason for not doing so was that the plaintiff unfortunately 
was adjudicated a bankrupt, which was afterwards annulled, and the Board 
of Health believed, naturally enough, that his business was suspended, and 
they thought the most expedient course was to employ a man at Reading 
to do the work. If the plaintiff had disputed the facts, or the amount of 
the charge, it was competent for him to make inquiries on the spot. He 
might have gone to Mr. Stephens when he was at Reading, and he would 
have told him what the nature of the defects were, and what he had to do, and 
then, seeing it could not be denied, make the deduction. Was that not the 
course which, in their judgment, as men of business, the plaintiff ought to 
have adopted? If the expense had not been incurred by the Board of 
Health he must himself have incurred it. Ought he not, under these cir- 
cumstances, to have said the board had only done for him that which he 
would have had to do himself, and he, therefore, had no right to complain? 
His lordship said he would put it to themselves, as men of business, and 
ask them to place themselves in the position of contractors, or those who 
had engaged a contractor to do a certain work. If they thought the plain- 
tiff ought to have submitted to this deduction, as a man of honour, doing 
his business upon an honourable principle, this plea of justification 
was made out. If they thought be ought not, and there was nothing 
in his conduct inconsistent with the honourable fulfilment of his 

cntract in his refusal, and that he had justification for it, then 
they would find a verdict for the plaintiff, and they might consider the 
question of damages. Under all the circumstances, with the total 
absence of malice—though the defendants were responsible for what 
they pr te: J (the jury) would say whether, for the publishing of a 
report of a matter of a public local concern, in which the inhabitants of the 
place were ail interested, really substantial damages ought to be given. If 
they thought so, they would give those damages. That, however, only arose 
if they thought the plea of justification was not made out. If they thought 
the p "4 of justification was made out, the defendants were entitled to their 
verdict. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict for the defendants. 








Tuer Tan Gas AND CHARCOAL Company announce that they have com- 
menced operations at their works, Wild’s Rents, Long Lane, Bermondsey, 
and are prepared to supply charcoal for deodorizing purposes, sulphate of 
ammonia, charcoal for foundry purposes, and gas, and that the unallotted 
shares may be had on application to the secretary, at 28, Poultry. 





Miscellaneous News, 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
City Court or Sewers, GuitpHALL, Turspay, Juty 6, 

At the usual Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners held this day— 
Deputy De Jersey in the chair, 

r. LeTHEBY reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to 
the City during the previous week had been in each case above the require- 
ments of the Act of Parliament. The result of 18 observations showed that 
the average of the City Company’s gas had been equal to 13°29 sperm 
The amount 
of sulphur present had in each case been in excess. The average amount of 
the three companies had been from 23°8 grains to 26°4 per 100 cubic feet. 

The Cuter CLERK said he had received from the gas companies a copy of 
Mr. Barlow's report upon the examinations made by him on the sulphur 

uestion. 

‘ The CuarrMaNn said the better course would be at once to refer that report 
to the special Gas Committee. 

Mr. Murrett said the subject was one of the very greatest importance, 
and he would suggest the propriety of having the report printed, and a copy 
sent to each commissioner, in order that they might make themselves ac- 
quainted with the conclusions at which Mr. Barlow had arrived. 

The CHarRMAN said, in his opinion, it would be much better at once to 
refer the report to the committee with instructions to print it if they thought 
it advisable. As soon as the committee were themselves able to make a re- 
port the whole subject would come before the court. They were now in 
communication with many public bodies in the country, in order to get 
information to guide them. As soon as they got that information they 
would be prepared to go into the whole question. 

After some further conversation, the suggestion of the chairman was 
agreed to. 

SALE OF GAS ACT. 
City or Lonpon QUARTER SESSIONS. 

At a Meeting of the Magistrates and Justices of the Peace for the City of 
London, assembled in Quarter Sessions, at Guildhall, on Saturday, the 2nd 
inst.—Alderman WILSON in the chair, 

The Cierk of the Peace (Mr. 8S. R. Goodman) read the following report 
from the committee of magistrates appointed by the court to carry out the 
provisions of the Sale of Gas Act in the City of London:— 

To Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the City of London, in Quarter Session 
assembled, on Saturday, the Ind day of July, 1864. 

Whereas, at the Court of General Quarter Session holden for the City of London, 
on the 19th day of October, 1861, an order of reference was made to a committee of 
the whole court of justices for them further to carry out the Act of Parliament for 
regulating measures used in sales of gas. 

Your committee, in pursuance of the said order of reference, report that, from the 
12th of August, 1861 (the commencement of operations at the gas-office), up to, and 
inclusive of, the 25th day of June last, 130,287 meters have been tested, of 
which number, 8048 have been tested since the 26th day of March last (the date 
of the last return) ; and, for these last-mentioned meters, fees amounting to the sum 
of £260. 11s. 6d. have been received, which said sum will be duly paid to the Cham- 
berlain of London to the account of the Commissioners of Sewers. 

Your committee further report that, in addition to the salaries already paid by 
the Commissioners of Sewers to the inspector and his assistants, the following 
— have been necessarily incurred in carrying out the requirements of the 
said Act :— 

Gas (Great Central Gas Consumers Company) to June 22, 
a EER RE Se ere eee «Sf. 

Mr. Gravatt, stationer, for sealing-wax,&c. . . .. .- 340 

Inspector, petty cash to June 23, 1864 . . . 2. . ee 1 6 6 

Your committee recommend that orders be made, in pursuance of the Statute, 
upon the Commissioners of Sewers for the payment of the several expenses incurred 
by them as aforesaid. 

Dated this Ist day of July, 1864. 

(Signed) 


Samvue.L Witson, Chairman. 
J. Muscrove. 

Rost. Besiry. 

Sypney H. WATERLOw. 
WarRREN 8. Hate. 

The report was received and adopted. 





HONG KONG AND CHINA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Second Annual General Meeting of Proprietors was held at the Office 
of the Company, Leadenhall Street, London, on Thursday, the 30th ult.— 
Captain FrepEric ARRow in the chair. 

‘he notice convening the meeting having been read by the secretary 
(Mr. Mathewson), the seal of the company was affixed to the register of 
proprietors, . 

he following report and statement of account were then presented :— 


Your directors, in their first report, announced thata piece of land had been pur- 
chased, on favourable terms, as a site for the company’s works, and that the esta- 
blishment of gas-works at Hong Kong was viewed by the Government and inha- 
bitants as necessary and desirable. The directors now lay before the proprietors a 
report of the progress made since last general meeting, anc making due allowance 
for the difficulties incident to all new undertakings in a distant and isolated colony, 
consider that the operations of the company have been so far eminently successful. 

Your directors have the pleasure to state that the ground chosen has not only 
been found well adapted for the erection of buildings and as a site for gasometers, 
but by being placed contiguous to the city it will admit of the easy and complete 
supply of gas to all existing streets and buildings, as also of its extension in any 
direction that may be hereafter called for by the enlargement of the colony. 

Another important advantage that is derived from the judicious selection of the 
site is in its being bounded on one side by the sea wall, whereby vessels of large 
tonnage can be placed alongside and discharged into the company’s works without 
the expense and inconvenience of lighterage and land carriage. Already by this 
arrangement the first cargo of coal purchased for the company has been expedi- 
tiously delivered on the premises without transshipment, and the usual important 
losses sustained from breakage, exposure, and peculation have thus been avoided, 
while the fuel, by being stored in a compact and dry state, is rendered less liable to 
deterioration from the influence of the climate. 

The necessary buildings, excavations, offices, &c., have been constructed in a 
complete and substantial manner under the constant inspection of your manager, 
Mr. Witty, to whose zeal and energy your directors desire to bear testimony. Mr. 
Witty has for some time resided in the new dwelling-house built on the premises, 
and the works, which, as before stated, are capable of producing 200,000 feet of gas 
daily, are rapidly approaching completion by the hands of the skilled workmen who 
accompanied the materials from this country. 

Some difficulty has, however, been experienced with native contractors and 
labourers employed in works of such an unusual character, and springs have been 
met with in the gasometer excavations, which were got under with difficulty; but 
as a whole, no casualty has occurred which was not foreseen and speedily remedied, 

The pipes and other material necessary for laying 15 miles of mains have arrived 
from England. By last advices a large portion of these had been laid down in the 
streets, and the main-layers, of whom an efficient staff was sent out, were actively 
employed with the remainder. The approaching wet season, however, being ob- 
structive to out-door work, it was not anticipated that very rapid progress could be 
made for a time in this department. 
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The large quantities of fittings sent out for sale to consumers were at once required 
on their arrival, and the fitters are employed in fitting up public and private esta~ 
blishments for the use of gas. The manager intimates that there is as much work 
of this nature in hand at present as the men can undertake, and as the fittings are 
supplied by the best manufacturers, and will be put together in all cases by the com- 
pany’s own staff, a result may be anticipated alike satisfactory to consumers and to 
ahe company. i . i 

The directors are glad to intimate that the price to be paid for gas for public 
lights has been finally and satisfactorily arranged, and that the lamps, posts, 
brackets, &c., ordered by the Government on the terms proposed by the company, 
are in course of shipment. i 

A circular has been issued intimating the rates to be charged to the inhabitants 
for gas, meters, &c., and the price is such as, it is presumed, will meet with general 
acceptance. ‘This being the first introduction of gas into China, it is not anticipated 
that the whole of the producing powers of the works can at once be brought into 
requisition, and as the establishment expenses will be nearly the same whether a 
large or small quantity is used, the measure of profit to be realized will necessarily 
depend upon the quantity of gas consumed. The promotion and extension of this 


Dr. 


To Capital account— 
Amount received on 5000 shares, two 
last calls in China not included, 
payment not being yet advised, , £45,350 0 0 
———_—_———. £45,350 0 0 
Balances due by the company— 
Oncurrentaccounts . . , 
Onloanfrom bankers. .,.. . 


£ 16611 4 
1,500 0 0 








1,666 11 4 


£47,016 11 4 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he was desirous 
to offer one or two observations upon the position of the company, in order 
to place the shareholders in possession of such information as they had a 


right to expect from the directors. Very few persons could form any idea of 
the difficulties attendant upon the working of an undertaking like this at a 
distance until they came practically to try it. It had been the hope of the 
directors that by this time they would be in a position to light up the town 
of Hong Kong; but, owing to the nature of the climate, and the difficulties 
of working with foreign workmen and native contractors, their hope had 
been deferred, although perhaps not for a longer period than at the onset 
they ought to have anticipated. He was happy to be able to sfate that the 
undertaking was now going on in a perfectly satisfactory manner. The 
whole of the plant had been sent from this country, except a few things 
lately ordered by the Government, and such materials as the daily recurring 
exigencies required. ‘The company’s manager, Mr. Witty, had his work 
well by the head, and the whole of their employes were labouring together 
most amicably, Everything appeared to be progressing in such a man- 
ner as to justify the hope that before long the shareholders would realize 
the object for which they had embarked their capital in the undertaking. 
From his own personal knowledge of the Chinese people, he felt confidence in 
expressing a favourable opinion as to.the future success of the company. 
Their enterprising habits, and the facility with which they adapted them- 
selves to almost every new discovery, led him to the conclusion that they 
would readily and gladly accommodate themselves to the use of gas for the 
purposes of domestic life. Upon that, no doubt, depended the success of the 
company, and he did not anticipate any difficulty in overcoming any pre- 
judices which might exist against the new mode of lighting when its ad- 
vantages in point of economy and utility were fairly placed before the people. 
The directors had been able to make a very satisfactory arrangement with 
the Government, from which they considered they should derive a remune- 
rative profit; and the price which they were given to understand they should 
receive from private consumers was one which, also, they believed would 
yield an adequate return. There were many little sources of profit which he 
could not now point out, and the shareholders might rely upon it that the 
directors wou.d use their best exertions to make the undertaking as successful 
as possible. He hoped when they next met the proprietors he should be able 
to state that the works were not only fully complete, but that the supply of 
gas had commenced, and the consumption was progressing rapidly, but that 
the returns enabled the board to offer them a dividend upon the capital in- 
vested. He had much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report, and 
hoped that the statements it contained would commend the motion to the 
acceptance of the meeting. 

Mr. Woops seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring auditor, Mr. Bolton, was, on the motion of the chairman, 
re-elected. 

The meeting was then made special, for the purpose of considering a pro- 
position for enabling the directors to borrow a sum of money, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Articles of Association. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving a resolution upon the subject, said he need 
only repeat what he stated at the opening of the proceedings, that in con- 
ducting works of this character at a distance it was not always possible to 
make provision beforehand for all the expenses and responsibilities which 
would be incurred. When this undertaking was started, however, it was 
pretty well known that the whole of the share capital would be required 
to complete the works. It now became necessary to provide a sum of money 
as working capital; and he might remind the shareholders that they had a 
large amount locked up in China in fittings and other apparatus, which 
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consumption the directors will always endeavour to encourage by fixing prices at 
the lowest possible rates. 
The whole of the shares of the company are allotted, and have been called up in 
full. Those reserved for Hong Kong were taken up immediately when offered, but 
by last advices the last two instalments had not been called in. ‘fhe calls have been 
most satisfactorily responded to both at home and in the colony, and the desire 
evinced by the latter to obtain the company’s stock tends to show that in the opinion 
of the inhabitants the undertaking will prove of a very remunerative character. 
In order to be ina position to make purchases of coal at favourable times, and to 
have supplies of stores, fittings, &c., for all exigencies, the directors find that it may 
be necessary to exercise the full borrowing powers conferred on them, and they have 
convened an extraordinary meeting, at which resolutions will be proposed to extend 
these powers, as provided by the articles of association, and which they trust will 
meet with the concurrence of the proprietors. : 
A balance-sheet is ee duly audited, showing the receipts and expenditure 
since the formation of the pany. The hers to the Hong Kong accounts not 
having been rendered in regular form, instructions have been sent out requiring 
that the necessary corrections be at once made and adopted for the future. 


Cr. 














By Hong Kong agency— 

Shipment account, total value of plant 
shipped, together with all charges. 
Of this amount fittings to the value 
of £3889 have been sent out tocon- 
Ds Cale Seige 

Freehold site for works . .. . 

Buildings and erections, materials, 
&c., purchasedin China. . . . 

Office expenses, payments in China. 

Salariesand wagesin China. . . 

Advances to English workmen and 
allotments paid to their familie: 
in thiscoumtry. ... .« « « » 

PassagesouttoChina., .... 


£21,132 12 8 
3,790 5 6 
3 


6,139 15 
386 0 74 
1,795 16 


842 1 8 
831 10 0 
£34,918 2 64 
Sundry expenses in England— 
Directors and auditors fees, salaries, 


and officeexpenses . . . . . £664 8 


a 


664 8 7 
Interest and discount account— 
Balance of this account, including 
sums paid to shareholders on pay- 
ments in advance of calls . . . £1210 9 


1210 9° 





Preliminary expenses— 
Various charges incidental to forma- 


tionofcompany . . ... . £ 850 0 0 
Amount of paid-up capital awarded 

promoter, as per articles of asso- 

OOM . 1. cs ee ° 8,230 0 0 





Engineering expenses . . . . « « 


Cash in hand— 
In London, . « » © 0 © « £ 54118 0 
ee ee ee 1,227 7 
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—" 1,769 5 5h 





£47,016 1l 4 





became general. When that took place, they would be able to pay off the 
amount which the directors now proposed to take the power of raising by 
debenture bonds. They were about to ask the meeting to empower them to 
raise the full amount sanctioned by the Articles of Association, and to leave 
to them the discretion of exercising that power in the way they found most 
conducive to the interests ot the company. He need not say that the board 
would use that power as economically as possible, consistent with their desire 
that everything they did should be thoroughly well done—a policy which he 
believed in the end would be found the most successful. With these obser- 
vations he moved— That the directors are hereby empowered, on behalf of 
the company, to borrow on mortgage debentures or preference shares, or on 
mortgage of calls on shares, or other assets of the company, any sum of money 
not exceeding in the whole £12,000; and from time to time to pay off all or 
any part of the sum so borrowed, and again to borrow other sums, so that at 
——2 there shall not be a greater sum owing than £12,000.” 

r. Woops said the question of preference shares was one which probably 
might be discussed a little before the motion was carried. He believed that 
if the directors issued preference shares, the concessionnaires would have the 
right to claim a portion. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not the intention of the board to issue any. 
They had taken the subject into consideration, and in order to keep them- 
selves free from the liability to make any further payment to the concession- 
naires their intention was to issue debentures. In fact, they had made 
arrangements for the purpose subject to the approval of the meeting. 

Mr. Woops said, in that case, it would be better to omit the reference to 
preference shares in the resolution. 

Mr. Suarp (the company’s solicitor) said the words had been introduced 
so as to follow the terms of the Articles of Association, but if the shareholders 
liked to omit the words they could do so, 

The CHAIRMAN said the directors had never for a moment entertained the 
idea of doing anything which would give the concessionnaires a benefit to 
which they were not entitled. It answer to a further inquiry, he said there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in borrowing the money required from 
the bankers. 

A Proprietor said, as he understood the matter, the money now Pro- | 
posed to be raised was to be used as working capital until the amount at 
present invested in gas-fittings and such things was returnable by payments | 
from the Government and private consumers. If he was correctly informed, 
the company would derive a good profit upon those fittings, and upon the 
Government contract, independent of any price which they might receive 
hereafter for the supply of gas. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not like to say too much, but he might assure 
the meeting that the company stood ina very fair position indeed in this 
respect, and one with which they had every reason to be satisfied. 

Mr. Wuire (a director) said the whole of the machinery had been sent 
out, and only one casualty had ey against the consequences of which 
the directors had protected themselves by shipping a certain extra quantity 
of pipes, so that no delay had occurred ; while the value of those which were 
lost, having been thrown overboard in stress of weather, was recovered from 
the insurance company. 

Mr. Woops said he believed the directors were perfectly satisfied with 
regard to the fitting of the various parts of the apparatus. 

Mr. WHITE said they were. He thought also he might state that they 
expected a large profit from the sale of gas-fittings. Everything which had 
been sent out was well looked after. The company had had the benefit of 
the long experience and practical knowledge of the chairman, and the 
directors collectively had taken care that the money expended should be laid 








would gradually be returned to them with a profit as the consumption of gas 





out to the greatest advantage. 
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Mr. Puitures (a director), in seconding the resolution, said the share- 
holders should bear in mind that the money was entirely wanted for the 
trading operations of the company, and that the erection of the works them- 
selves would be completed for the sum originally contemplated. He believed 
that all that had been stated with respect to the ultimate success of the 
company would be fully realized. They hud had as yet no contre-temps, and 
they had every reason to hope that in the course of a few months they should 
be in a position to furnish the inhabitants of Hong Kong with as much gas 
as they were in a position to take. 

The motion was then put, altered as suggested by Mr. Woods, and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


THE GAS QUESTION AT BRIGHTON. 
At a Meeting of the Town Council, held on Wednesday, the 6th inst.—the 
Mayor in the chair, 
The following was presented as a special report from the Gas Committee :— 


The committee report with reference to the prices charged for gas supplied to the 
public lamps and to private consumers, that they have been in communication with 
the directors of the two gas companies (through their superintendents, Mr. Rutter 
and Mr, Paddon) with a view of obtaining a reduction in those prices, and on the 
24th inst. Messrs. Rutter and Paddon attended the committee, and communicated 
the decision of the directors of their respective companies; and the following letters 
have since been received, by which it will be seen that both companies decline to 
make any reduction in the charge for lighting the public lamps, but will reduce the 
price of gas to private consumers from the 24th inst. to 4s. 9d, per 1000 cubic feet, 
and from the 24th of June, 1865, to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

* The Brighton Gaslight and Coke Company, Black Rock, June 2A, 1864. 

“* Dear Sir,—In accordance with the request of the Gas Committee that I would 
put into writing what, by the authority of the directors, I had communicated at our 
interview this afternoon, I very respectfully submit the following, namely :— 

‘* That no alteration can be made in the charge for street-lamps under the condi- 
tions of the existing contract. 

** That the price of gas to all classes of consumers by meter, on and after this day, 
will be reduced from five shillings to four shillings and ninepence (4s. 9d.) per 1000 
cubic feet, and 

“* That it is the intention of the directors to make a further reduction on and after 
the 24th day of June, 1865, from four shillings and ninepence to four shillings and 
sixpence (4s. 6d.) per 1000 cubic feet.—I am, &c., 

“ (Signed) J. O. N, Rurrer, General Superintendent. 

“ David Black, Esq., Town-Clerk.” 





* Brighton and Hove Gas- Works, June 2A, 1864. 

“* Sir,—In further reference to the subject of my interviews with the Gas Commit- 
tee, I now beg to state that, for the reasons submitted to the committee, my directors 
are unable to make any reduction in the present contract price for the supply of gas 
to the public lamps; but in order to meet the wishes of the committee as far as pos- 
sible, my directors will reduce the price of gas to private consumers to four shillings 
and ninep er tl i cubic feet from this day, and this price it is their inten- 
tion to further reduce to four shillings and sixpence on this day twelvemonths. 

“Tam, &c., ** (Signed) J. B. Pappon. 
** General Superintendent 
** Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 
** David Black, Esq., Town-Clerk, Brighton.” 

The committee much regret that they have been unsuccessful in their endeavours 
to obtain a reduction in the price of gas for the public lamps, but congratulate the 
council on the reduction (though a small one) in the price of that article to private 
consumers, and the committee are not without hope that at no very distant period 
they may be able to obtain a reduction in the charge for the public lamps as well as 
a further reduction in the price to private consumers. 

Mr. WooLteTt, in moving the adoption of the report, said it must give 
some amount of satisfaction to the mayor that something had been done in 
this matter, it having been for years almost a child of hisown. ‘The com- 
mittee had not been idle; they had made many inquiries, and had availed 
themselves of the services of the chief clerk in ascertaining particulars as to 
the supply of gas in the large towns of England, more especially the metro- 
polis, and towns on the south coast. After this they had interviews with the 
superintendents of the two companies, and the result was now before them. 
It would still be in the province of this committee to consider the supply to 
the public lamps, and he believed it would be found advisable to adopt the 
test-meters, in order to ascertain if they really obtained what they paid for. 
The reduction in price to private consumers was small, and the committee 
were disappointed that they had not succeeded in obtaining a greater 
reduction. No doubt, a proper reduction of price should be gradual in order 
to be safe. Such had been the case at Plymouth, which had been much cited 
in contrast both to Brighton and Shoreham, as a place where the supply was 
made at a much lower rate; there it was made year by year, the only dif- 
ference being that at Plymouth the reduction was voluntary, while it was not 
made at Brighton till something like a crusade was commenced against the 
companies. At Plymouth, in 1855, a reduction was made from 6s. to ds, per 
1000, and since then there had been a reduction of 6d. per year. Therefore he 
was in hopes of further reductions at Brighton; at present it was only re- 
duced 3d. per 1000—6 per cent. on the cost—but next year there would be 
another 3d. taken off, thus making 10 per cent. He would take this simply 
as an earnest on the part of the gas companies, fairly to meet the public 
requirements. It would be worth the consideration of the Watch Com- 
mittee, in 1866, if no further reduction could be obtained, whether it would 
not be better for the town to have its own gas-works than to be subservient 
to any company. 

Mr. Frrenp would remark that the saving now to be effected to private 
consumers, would amount, this year, in all to £2500; next year there would 
be, in addition, £2500 more, and it might be taken that this amount was 
saved from what the public lamps cost them. 

Alderman Cox expressed himself much satisfied with the committee's pro- 
ceedings as far as they went, but hoped the council, on the principle of giving 
credit where credit was due, would not forget that it was due to the mayor 
that the agitation was first commenced in Brighton. 

The report was then unanimously adopted. 








ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND LIGHTING MATERIALS, 
By B. H. Paut, Esq. 
[From a Paper read before the Society of Arts.) 

The use of artificial light being one of those appliances which belong to 
an advanced state of civilization,fit has naturally undergone that kind of 
progressive development which is characteristic of such arts. There has 
been, within the last 100 years, not only an immense improvement in the 
the methods of obtaining artificial light, but also an equally important 
change in the sources whence lighting materials have been derived. 

Towards the end of the last century, the only materials used for lighting 
were animal fats, such as tallow and fish oils, the former being used as 
candles, the latter burnt in lamps. Improvements were, from time to time, 
made in the preparation of these materials, by the introduction of new sub- 
stances, and also in the methods of using them; but those improvements, 
though highly advantageous, sink into insignificance when compared with 





the introduction of coal gas as a lighting material. In towns the use of gas 
soon prevailed over the use of other lighting materials; but in the country, 
and especially in remote places, candles and lamps still continue to be largely 
used. The advantages of gas are, indeed, of such a nature as to require a 
thickly-populated town or district in order to be fully realized. 

One of the materials formerly used for lighting, to a small extent and in a 
few localities, was petroleum; and some years before the introduction of gas, 
attempts were made to prepare artificial petroleum from various bituminous 
minerals, in order to use it as a source of light. These attempts were pro- 
gressing fairly, when the discovery that the inflammable gas obtainable from 
coal by heat could be used for lighting purposes was made known by Mur- 
doch, and this new method of lighting became, for a time, almost the sole 
object of attention in regard to artificial light. ‘The manufacture of artificial 
petroleum was, however, continued to some extent in a few places where 
circumstances were unfavourable for the introduction of gas lighting. About 
the year 1830 works were established in France for this purpose, and have 
continued in operation to this day. Somewhat later, other works were 
started in other parts of the Continent as well as in this country ; about the 
year 1853, the earth oil of Rangoon was examined by Mr. Warren De La 
Rue and Hugo Miiller, with a view to its application for lighting purposes ; 
and about the year 1860, the extraordinarily abundant supplies of petroleum 
in America became the object of special interest as materials for lighting. 

Chemical Nature of Hydrocarbon Oils used for Lighting. 

It is mainly to the products of natural and artiticial materials, known 
under the various names of photogen, paraffin oil, &c., that I now beg to 
request your attention. Whether these materials be of natural or artificial 
origin, they all appear to agree in possessing the same general character, 
and in being of the same chemical nature. The chemical history of these 
materials is still very incomplete; but, according to the results of the best 
chemical investigations, they appear to consist, for the most part, of mix- 
tures of a considerable number of hydrocarbons, which differ from each 
other by small degrees in physical character and chemical composition, but 
at the same time present a general analogy among each other, and with the 
gaseous hydrocarbon known as marsh gas. This substance constitutes the 
initial and typical member of the series, while, at the other extremity of the 
series, are solid hydrocarbons, resembling wax or spermaceti in appearance, 
constituting a number of substances known to chemists under the collective 
name of paraffin. Between these two extremes there are a great number of | 
other substances, solid, liquid, and gaseous, some of which have been sepa-| 
rated and examined; others have not yet been obtained in an isolated state. | 

In addition to the hydrocarbons above enumerated, some others, belonging | 
to other chemical series, have been detected in smaller and varying propor- | 
tions, both in the various kinds of natural petroleum, and in the tarry oils 
obtained by distilling bituminous minerals, peat, wood, &c., at a tempera-| 
ture not exceeding dull redness. These latter also contain a considerable 
proportion of oxygenated oils, which partake in general of the nature of 
creosote. In the natural petroleum the amount of these oxygenated oils 
is very much smaller, and it is only in some few instances that their pre- 
sence has been recognized with any degree of certainty. Both in the natural | 
petroleum and in the oils obtained by destructive distillation there is always | 
more or less of a kind of pitchy substance in solution, which gives to these | 
liquids their characteristic black and tarry appearance, and there are like- | 
wise small quantities of strong-smelling substances, to which the peculiar 
and generally offensive smell of these materials is due. 

Origin of Natural Hydrocarbon Materials. 

The very intimate chemical relation between native petroleum and the oily | 
products of dry distillation is highly interesting, from the probability which | | 
it appears to suggest, that these materials, whether natural or artificial, have | | 
a common or, at least, a closely analogous origin. The close resemblance be- | 








tween petroleum and oily products of dry distillation has long been recog- 
nized, and the actual identity of a great many of their several constituents | | 
which has been only recently ascertained, is but a more detailed elucidation 
of the obvious analogy between these materials. Guided by this analogy, 
many naturalists have come to the conclusion that petroleum, in the various 
states in which it is met with, is the product of a kind of natural distillation 
that has taken place, or may be still going on, in the interior of the earth. 

§ Whether or not this speculation be strictly correct, it undoubtedly presents 
a high degree of probability. All organic substances which are not them- 
selves volatile, such as wood, flesh, and other vegetable and animal substances, 
yield, when subjected to the influence of heat below dull redness, tarry oils, 
which have in all cases the same general character and similarity to petro- 
leum, differing only according to the specific differences in the materials from 
which they may have been obtained. 

The various kinds of bituminous minerals met with chiefly in the coal 
measures, and to some extent in other geological situations, also yield, under 
similar conditions, oily products of the same general character. This fact at 
once becomes intelligible when it is remembered that the bituminous portion 
of the minerals from which such products are obtainable has originated from 
the same kind of vegetable and animal substances that are now met with in | 








nature. Hence, whether it is supposed that natural petroleum has been pro- 
duced by an actual distillation of bituminous minerals, or by some other pro- 
cess, different, and slower in its operation, though effecting the same result 
as distillation, it is not the less evident that the ultimate sources of the mine- | 
rals which serve for the manufacture of those lighting materials to which I 

am now referring, are in all cases the same—namely, organic substances, and 

those, in all probability, for the most part of vegetable origin. | 

There is, however, an important difference between these bituminous mine- | 
rals and unaltered organic substances, in regard to their fitness for yielding 
by distillation such products as are suitable for the manufacture of hydro- | 
carbon lighting materials. This is the difference that exists between the 
composition of unaltered organic substances and the composition of those re- 
mains of organic substances belonging to former epochs, which constitute the 
bituminous portion of the minerals to whose formation they have partly 
contributed. 

Taking, for the sake of illustration, dry wood as representing the composi- 
tion of the organic substances, which are the primary sources of bituminous 
minerals, and comparing it with the average vomposition of the bituminous 
portion of coal, it appears that for a given per centage of hydrogen the relative 
amounts of carbon and oxygen are widely different. 





Wood. Coal. 
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This difference arises from the alteration the organic substances have un- 
dergone during their passage into that bituminous portion of minerals by 
which they are now represented. This alteration consists in a pregressive 
elimination of the oxygen, either as water or carbonis aeid, cr cow, and the 
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consequent concentration of carbon, as may be seen from the following re- | jointly with coal, by the progressive alteration of the organic remains whence 
presentation of this change :— it and other bituminous minerals have been formed. 
Composition Composition pacaye, Composition ofp due, Exhalations of marsh gas almost always accompany the discharge of petro- 





of wood. of water. carbonic acid. leum from natural springs, and in most of the American petroleum it is 
Carbon . .. . S00... 50:00 . . . 6 = 44:00 | possible to recognize the presence of small portions of the other substances, 
Hydrogen ... 5655 «.. 1 = 4655 4°55 | ranging next to marsh gas in the above series, and gaseous under ordinary 
Oxygen... . 4445 . . . 8 = 3645 . . . 16 = 20°45 | conditions of temperature and pressure. 


10000 — 9 = 9100 — 2 = 69:00 uodanhasssartientind 

This change is analogous to that which takes places in decaying organic 
substances, and is, in fact, a slow carbonization. Its effect is of considerable 
importance as regards the artificial production of hydrocarbons for lighting 





Dr. J. Nortacote VINEN’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SURREY ConsUMERS Com- 


purposes, inasmuch as the value of any material for this purpose increases with | PANY:— 

the increase in the amount of hydrogen, and the decrease in the amount of 1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
oxygen they contain. Itis on account of the large amount of oxygen in Week of Light. Light. Light. 
wood and peat, as compared with coal, that those materials are less suitable en ys = oe re To 
for the manufacture either of illuminating gas or hydrocarbon oils. In the Joly 2.254... «13-09 * 19-70 <1 13-08 


former case the gas produced from them contains such a large amount of ; 
carbonic acid, that its illuminating power is very slight, and in the latter | The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 4°0 per cent. Carbonic acid, 1°25 
case, the oils produced by distillation are contaminated with oxygenated oils | per cent. No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. Ammonia was 
and resi subst , which render their purification more troublesome | present at every examination. The maximum pressure was 19/10ths; the 
than that of the oils obtainable from bituminous minerals, in which the | minimum 6/10ths. 

amount of oxygen remaining is so much less. Dr. Hittrer’s Report on THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
But there is another feature in this alteration of the organic substances | ComPANY To THE VeEsTRY OF Sit. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 


from which the bituminous portion of the minerals in question has originated. | May, 1864:— 





By referring to the above comparison between the composition of wood and Maximum 1'ght estimated by sperm candles according to the Act. . 14°4 
that of coal, it will be seen that not only has the oxygen been, to a great Minimum light—sperm candles . . . 6 6 se ee ee « 125 
extent, eliminated. but there has been an alteration in the ratio existing be- orcas aan —. Oe ae i pin 
w 4 ‘. $ races monia, indicate jy turmeric test-paper re a 

tween the hydrogen and carbon. Instead of being, as in the case of wood, Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper,. . Never 


in the ratio of 1 hydrogen to 9 carbon, it is in coal in the ratio of 1 hydrogen 
to 17 carbon. This circumstance is indicative of the separation, during the | The illuminating power was up to the standard. Ammonia was always 
change that has taken place in the conversion of decaying organic remains | present in proportions forbidden by the Act of Parliament. There has been 
into the constituent bituminous minerals, of a compound of carbon and hydro- | no evidence of sulphuretted hydrogen. When examined for sulphur, the gas 
gen, such, for instance, as marsh gas. was found to contain less than 20 grains in 100 cubic feet. 
This gas consisting of carbon and hydrogen in the ratio of 3 to 1, is always PETROLEUM Ratuway Sicnats.—Mr. J. T, Hall, the gas engineer to the 
— in putrefaction, and by the action of heat upon organic substances. | London and North-Western Railway Company, has been directing his atten- 
t also occurs naturally in connexion with the coal measures, constituting, | tion to the burning of mineral oils for signal purposes, and the lighting of 
together with small quantities of olefiant gas and nitrogen, the main portion | railway stations; and, after a series of experiments, has succeeded in con- 
of the fire-damp of coal-mines, Carbonic acid gas is also of frequent occur- | structing a signal lamp and lantern in which petroleum may be used with 
rence in coal-mines. These facts, together with the close chemical relation- | perfect safety, and a brilliant and uniform light be obtained. The light is 
ship between marsh gas and the various constituents of petroleum, all agree | not affected by gusts of wind. It is already in successful operation at several 
in adding to the probability of a very close connection between bituminous | of the stations on the London and North-Western Railway. In addition to 
minerals and the various kinds of petroleum ; a connection of such a nature, | its employment for railway signals, it may also be used for lighting coal and 
in all probability, that they pote be regarded as of simultaneous origin, in | other mines, lighthouses and similar places. It is said that whilst the new 
the same way that the carburetted hydrogen or marsh gas of coal-mines, has | petroleum-lamp gives a large excess of illuminating power, the actual cost, 
most likely originated, not from the decomposition of coal itself, but con- | as compared with other oils, is less by upwards of 50 per cent. 
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that will be undertaken in order to render that river fit for the | 


| interference with their silent highway. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 42, Parliament | 
Street, Westminster; and orders for Advertisements to the Publisher, | 


| dining in London, and therefore it was, perhaps, necessary to 


Whatever is | 


lent himself to the ignoble farce, and that he should have suc- | 


| present. 


| cannot, we may as well add, carry to the account the expenses | 
| of such jollification, and it is forced thus to descend to be the | 
| contractor's guests, for the occasion of making the speeches 
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| ings, and the centres of Blackfriars and Cannon Street Bridges 
| with great dread ; and we are convinced that a great misfor- 


_ the great work of the Thames embankment. 
| matter to attempt to control one of the great laws of nature. | 
| The tides of a great estuary, such as that of the Thames, | 


| the works that are going on in the lower part of the stream. 
| We look forward to the removal of the obstructions that are 





It is somewhat late now, however, to celebrate the commence- 
ment of the embankment of the river; for, if we mistake not, 
Mr. Page might lay some claim to the merit that is due to the 
execution of a considerable length of that work; even if Mr. 
Walker were not antecedent to him, or Rennie, Dodd, &c., 
had not infinitely more merit on the score of originality in thus 
designing to bring the Thames within bounds. But Mr. 
Bazalgette has had the fortune to reap the fruits of other 
people’s labours in this matter, as in so many others; and, 
the last in the field, he has contrived to gain with the public 
the reputation that, properly speaking, ought to be awarded 
to his predecessors. It seems to us, however, that, in the 
Thames embankment, the course that is being followed is, 
thus far at least, a temporary and an imperfect measure ; and 
that to reclaim a large portion of the left bank of the river, in 
the course of the passage through London, will be simply to 
expose the other bank to the danger of being flooded upon the 
occurrence of any high tide. The régime of the Thames is 
very peculiar, for the outfall is situated at a point where two 
tide waves meet; and it must not be forgotten that the capa- 
city of the tidal waves has now been very much diminished by 


interposed to the transmission of the flood tide by the scaffold- 





tune is in store for the metropolis, in consequence of the half- 
and-half manner in which Mr. Bazalgette is proceeding with 
It is no light) 





require to be dealt with in a far more philosophical spirit |; 
than seems to have fallen to Mr. Bazalgette’s lot, if we/i 
may judge from the laudatory articles that have been inserted 
in the journals of the day that have recorded the ceremony of | 
laying the first stone of the work destined to interfere with 
the progress of tides. It has always seemed to us a great pity 
that the execution of the Thames embankment should have) 
been withdrawn from the control of the conservators of that; 
river, who have a far more direct interest in the maintenance 
of the navigation, and ought to possess far more information| 
about the régime of the river than can be in the possession of 
any engineer not in their employment. The works that are | 
now about to be carried on in the Thames are, in fact, “‘ the 
letting out of waters;” and the inhabitants of London may 

be sure that they will long have to contribute to the outlay | 








passage through the metropolis, according to the esthetical | 
fancies of the newspaper critics, or according to the wants of 
the inhabitants of the banks who will suffer from the oa 

Whilst upon this subject we would insinuate that, after the| 
scandal that was made about the original letting of the con-! 
tract for making the first portion of the embankment, there 
appears to us to be supreme bad taste on the part of Mr. | 
Thwaites in accepting a silver trowel anda luncheon at the} 
expense of tae contractor. We are aware that every public’ 
work is expected to furnish an occasion for speech-making and | 


| 


have had the usual accompaniment of those ceremonies on the | 
present occasion; but after what had passed, there was so| 
much that looked like a desire to stand well in the eyes of the! 
authorities of the Board on the part of the contractor, that we | 
are surprised that Mr. Thwaites should have consented to have | 





ceeded in persuading Mr. Cowper and Lord J. Manners to be 
If this had been a proper subject for rejoicing, it, 
ought to have been paid for by the public in a plain, straight- | 
forward way. There is something that has an underhand look) 
in thus making the contractor pay for the ceremony out of his| 
eventual profits on the amount he is to receive; but the Board | 








Tux inhabitants of London, or at least some of them, appear | 
to have agaiff been summoned to assist at one of the jubila- 
tions that accompany the proceedings of the Metropolitan | 
Board, on the occasion of Mr. Thwaites laying the first stone | in every town of western Europe), namely, whether they will 
of the Thames embankment; and there has been the | develop new sources of disease to compensate for the diminu- 
customary flourish of trumpets that usually accompanies the | tion in the usual causes of mortality that they unquestionably 


proceedings of that body upon its beginning any new work. | produce. It cannot admit of doubt, but that the salubrity of 


must not be lost under any circumstances. 
A singular question arises with respect to the great changes 
that are now in progress in London (as they are, by the way, 
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the densely peopled part of the town must gain by the im- 
provement in the ventilation and the light and air admitted 
‘mto them; but the experience of Paris would appear to 
' show that new forms of disease develop themselves, and 
| thus tend to allow nature to resume its sway, so far as 
regards the ordinary death rate. Paris has been singularly 
‘modified in the ventilation of its streets, and the deaths 
have been modified to as great an extent, so far as the causes 
‘of death are concerned; but the rate of mortality in that city 
has not been correspondingly affected, and it remains as much 
‘in excess of that of London as it always did. There has been, 
in fact, a change in the class of epidemic diseases in Paris, 
since the great improvements have been undertaken; and the 
greater number of deaths from pulmonary affections and inter- 





{ 
1} 
i 
| 


turns. The occurrence of these two causes of increased mor- 
tality is, of course, to be explained by the movement of the 





_ ground, and the removal of the houses ; perhaps, also, by the | 


| fact of the workpeople, who formerly inhabited the class of 


| houses that have been demolished, being forced to take refuge | 


‘in closer lodgings, where they are deprived of the very ad- 
|, Vantages of the air that is let into the city around them. 


| not yet produced the changes in the rate of mortality that the 


‘authorities were justified, by all & priori 


ting; and we shall look eagerly for 


| pa the statistics of the 


|| Registrar-General to endeavour to discover whether the same | 


| law holds good in England. It is true that the water supply 


,of London, and the system of removing the house refuse that | 
jthere prevails, are immeasurably superior to those of France | 


or of Paris in particular ; and the immense number of inhabit- 
ants per house, in the latter capital, introduces another 
| clement into the consideration of the amount of mortality 
|, that must not be left out of account. Thus, it appears that 
jthere were as many as 35°17 inhabitants to a house in 
|| Paris in the year 1856; and there cannot be less than that 


;;number now that the inhabitants have been so unmercifully | 


'| driven out of their homes, and are compelled by the high price 
|,of lodgings to crowd together in the houses that are left. 
|; Then, the hygienic conditions of Paris are notoriously inferior 
'/to those of London, in all that regards the sewerage and 
|| water supply of the two towns, in spite of the immense strides 
equality in these respects. There are about 700 kilométres of 
|| streets in that city, and only about 350 kilométres of sewers ; 
'!and these are so deficient in affording to the houses the accom- 
| modation that we in London look for from the sewers, that it 
|| is very questionable whether a single house communicates with 

them, so as to discharge the solid dejections of the inhabitants 
\}into these channels. It appears that in all Paris there are 
''about 50,000 houses, out of which number only about one- 
isixth have any sort of communication with the sewers; and 
the solid matters, that we throw away into those common re- 
,ceptacles of filth, are there all preserved to rot under the 
houses, - As for the water supply, there are in all Paris about 
25,000 houses that receive the water of the town; but this is 
only on the low service, and the dwellers at the tops of the 
houses are obliged to descend to renew their supply, thus 
doing away with the advantage which the inhabitants would 
otherwise enjoy in the adoption of the constant delivery. All 
this, however, does not account for the great preponderance 
of mortality that may be observed in the neighbouring capital, 
‘whose situation, climate, occupations, and, in fact, all that 


| seems at first sight to be likely to influence the rate of mor- 


| 
| 


,mittent fevers is a singular characteristic of the present re- | 


It is | 
|, nevertheless the case that the Paris street improvements have | 


reasoning, in antici- | 


that have been made in Paris to establish something like an | 


lously devoting themselves to the improvement of the system 
of their sewerage and water supply, and the project of leading 
the waters of the Dhuis to the capital is rapidly approaching 
termination. They have executed for this purpose some very | 
remarkable works; amongst others, some reservoirs capable| 
of storing 2 or 3 million gallons, that are formed in the clays 
and marls of the gypseous formations of Paris. Of course the 
experience that would be gained in this description of work 
would be of little service to the engineers charged with making 
the great reservoirs that it has been of late the fashion to in- 
troduce for the water supply of our northern towns; but there 
have been difficulties overcome in the course of the works on 
the derivation of the Dhuis that seem to us to merit the atten- 
tion of the English engineer. The great reservoirs of Mont 
Aubry and the Setons; those of Coron and Bosmelac, in 
Brittany ; those of Zig and Marengo, in Algeria; those of St. 
| Etienne and Coromb, in France; all show that the French 
engineers are fully alive to the importance of the method of 
storing the rain waters in the periods of their abundance, to 
distribute them in the periods when the sources that are 
| usually resorted to should fail to yield an abundant supply. 
In many cases these reservoirs contain as large collections of 
water as even the reservoir of Dale Dike, whose escape spread | 
such ruin and desolation in the valley of the Don, in Sheftield; | 
and the engineer might learn many a lesson from the practice | 
of the French in this matter of reservoir-making, would he 
but cast aside the national prejudices that induce him to be-| 
lieve that an Englishman alone can know anything about the 
conditions of his work. Mr. Rawlinson, for instance, would | 
see that, in the matter of the overflow, there is no necessity for | 
making it of any definite dimension, provided the pipe at the | 
bottom be made sufficiently large to deliver all the water that | 
may by any possibility find its way into the reservoir; and, 
this, in fact, seems to us to have been the great error that was 
made in the Dale Dike embankment. The cause of the failure | 
of that embankment will always be, to some extent, involved | 
in mystery; but this thing is certain, that the examination of 
all that has been done in the way of impounding the rain will | 
be necessary ere the Sheffield Water-Works Company can be | 
assured that their reservoirs will hold, for the future, the im-| 
| mense volume of water that they propose to bring together, 
| with safety to the inhabitants of the valley, It is strange, we 
would observe in passing, that no attempt is now to be made 
to improve the conditions of the valley below the reservoir. 
The company might well have hesitated before attempting any 
such general measure, so long as the rights of the millowners 
were in existence; but now we can hardly see how the ex- 
pense of such a course can increase the amount that they must 
pay for compensation for the interruption of the commerce 
upon the stream. 

The committees of the two Houses of Legislature have 
recently decided that the Sheffield Company should make the 
inhabitants of that town pay for the damage done by the 
bursting of this reservoir; so that we may conclude that they 
had ample evidence that it arose from an unforeseen and un- 
controlled and uncontrollable natural cause. It does seem 
strange, though, that nothing should have been done to ensure 
the better execution of the works in this case, and that no 
fresh engineer should have been appointed. It may be that 
Parliament thought that the engineers who had one bank slip 
under their management, would not be likely to allow a second 
to follow in the same course; but this is a kind of Sancho 
Panza justice, that we should think the inhabitants of Sheffield 
would hardly appreciate. Altogether the history of the Dale 
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tality, are so much superior to those that prevail in London. 
Can it be that the habits of the population of the last-named 
town have so great an influence upon their health as to com- | 
pensate for the numerous advantages which Paris possesses? | 
If so, the question arises naturally, whether the habits in ques- 
‘tion be not within the control of the paternal Government that | 
France has so long striven to procure, and whether it is now | 
' in a fairer way to the attainment of this blessing? For our | 
|| own parts, we think that it is, and that every change that has | 
‘been made there has been productive of good. The proof of | 
,this is to be sought for in the statistics of the town, that are 
,collected with marvellous care by the Prefect of the Seine. 
| The only observation to be made with respect to these docu- 
ments is, by the way, we would add, that they are kept by the 
| Prefect secret so long, that they loose nearly all interest by the 
time they are published. 

| The engineers of Paris are, it is fair to observe, very zea- 











Dike failure is a great disgrace to English engineering ; it is 
disgraceful that the bank should have failed ; it is disgraceful | 
that the Government referees should have made a mistake as) 
to the cause of the slipping of the bank ; and it is disgraceful | 
that the inhabitants of Sheffield should be called upon to pay 
for the reinstating of their own property, after they had lost it 
by the acts of those who were employed by the company, and 
over whose proceedings they are allowed no control of any 
description. Foreigners may well wonder at the organization 
of English engineering, when they witness the proceedings 
that have taken place with respect to the water supply of 
| Sheffield. The discussion between Mr. Ferrand and Sir G. 
| Grey, in the House of Commons the other evening, is not one 
whit more creditable to the Home Office, though it must be 
confessed that Mr. Ferrand was, as he usually is, singularly 
intemperate in his remarks. There is something ridiculous 
in Sir G. Grey’s coolly informing the inhabitants, who 
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may be exposed thus to see their property—nay, their very 
lives—endangered, that they would have a remedy against 
the magistrates, who might neglect their duty, by the 
process of a mandamus. In fine, the Government seems as 
much at sea as any one else in the matter, and as little disposed 
to accept the responsibility of this method of providing water 
for towns by reservoirs as Mr. Ferrand himself would be; 
and yet there can be no doubt whatever that this is the only 
course open for many of our towns in the north, or that this 
system is about the best that could be adopted to meet their 
wants. The one thing needed is to define in some manner the 
legal right to the waters flowing over or under the surface, 
and to promulgate some laws that should regulate the various 
privileges ensuing from this cause. As long as the right to 
water remains in its present state of uncertainty, the evils that 
Mr. Ferrand foresees will continue to prevail, and the towns 
that are obliged to seek their supply in the way that gentle- 
man says that they now do, will be obliged to adopt the mea- 
sures that so move the wrath of the worthy member. This 
does not exonerate the town councils or the companies, how- 
ever, from the consequences of any neglect that they may be 
guilty of ; and the Sheffield Company have frankly admitted 
their share of the blame that must attach to them. The main 
thing that surprises us is that Parliament should have allowed 
them to recover the sums that they will have to pay by taxing 
the inhabitants of Sheffield ; and that they should have allowed 
the very same persons to construct the new reservoirs who 
had already made so egregious a failure in the first case, unless 
there had been before them evidence of the most convincing 
kind to justify this precipitation or favour. There is something 
startling, too, in Sir G. Grey’s assertion that he had it from 
Mr. Hawkshaw that no engineer could possibly say whether 
an embankment would stand or not that was intended to hold 
water—that is upon a mere inspection of the work. The 
science of the engineer is then reduced to mere empiricism ; 
but this cannot be true, and we contend that any one who 
‘might know how the bank was formed, and the conditions of 
|the ground around it, would be always able to tell whether it 
was calculated to resist the action of the waves and of the 
water that might be brought to bear against it. Our Govern- 
ment have been singularly unhappy in the choice of the profes- 
sional men they have thought proper to consult in this matter 
of the Dale Dike and the Bradford reservoirs; but, as the 
proverb has it, “‘kissing goes by favour” in this wicked world! 
There was an interesting remark made by Mr. J. B. Smith, 
on the occasion of the Indian budget, to which attention may 
be drawn at present. It was to the effect that little had been 
done towards rendering the Godavery navigable in the course 
of the last few years, and that the inland navigation of India 
was as little developed now as it had been in the times of the 
old Company. There was much truth in the accusation, for 
hitherto the Government of the Madras Presidency have been 
very supine in urging forward any works for the internal im- 
provement of the countless populations committed to their 
charge. But the Government would doubtlessly plead, in 
extenuation of their remissness, that they had found great dif- 
ficulty in meeting with the agents to whom they could entrust 
the works; and, frankly, Englishmen have an insuperable ob- 
jection to the miserable red tape system that prevails in Madras 
more than in any other department of our Indian empire. The 
worst of the matter is that this red tape system is not managed 
in anything like the style that our French neighbours have 
organized their service of the Ponts et Chaussées, and there- 
fore we have only the bother of red tape without any of the 
advantages arising from a perfect style of education on the 
part of those who are entrusted with the patronage of the 
state. Great good will, we are convinced, result from thus 
calling attention to Indian affairs in the House, though, alas ! 
it would appear that they who do so speak but to indifferent 
hearers, at present at least. The time must come, however, when 
Indian affairs will force themselves upon the attention of the 
Legislature, for the interests of such countless numbers of in- 
dividuals as are concerned cannot be thus trifled with, nor the 
navigation of the continent of India be thus coolly treated. 


The expeditionary corps that has been sent by Prussia of 
late to invade Denmark seems at last to afford another instance 
of the dangers that attend the hostile occupation of a country, 
irrespective of the injustice of such a course of proceeding. 
Thus it is said that the Prussian army in the island of Alsen, 
and in Funen, is decimated by the typhus fever that always 
accompanies large bodies of troops on march. The occurrence 








of this plague can hardly be regretted, though unfortunately 
the poor inhabitants of the district will have to suffer from it 
in common with their enemies ; for everything that tends to 
make war costly and fatal must be indirectly a blessing. 
the poor inhabitants suffer, and thus it is ever. 
** delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


But 
** Quicquid 


Circular to Gas Companies, 


Tue error that was generally committed by gas companies on 
the introduction of gas lighting, of agreeing to light the street- 
lamps at unremunerative prices, as a means of obtaining the 
sanction of local authorities for breaking up the pavements to 
lay the mains, has been the chief source of all the disputes that 
have, of late years, arisen about public lighting. Whenever a 
reduction of price has been made to private consumers, the 
local authorities have been on the alert to claim a correspond- 
ing reduction in the charge for gas supplied to the public 
lamps, regardless of the disproportion existing between the 
rates, and the refusal to comply with such a request has often 
led to open hostilities, or to ill-concealed dissatisfaction, which 
have given an unfriendly character to the subsequent relations 
between the local authorities and the gas companies. In 
some instances, when the latter have felt themselves strong 
enough to adopt so bold a measure, the attempt has been 
made to rectify the original error, by raising the price of gas 
supplied to the public lamps to a level with that paid by the 
most favoured private consumer. Though such attempts to 
equalize the price of gas are founded on justice, their expediency 
is at all times doubtful, and they have invariably produced a 
chronic state of dissatisfaction, of which the proceedings at 
Weston-super-Mare, during the last year, afford an example, 
and numerous similar cases might be cited. No more pro- 
minent instance of the injustice and impolicy of the original 
inequality of charge for gas to local authorities and to private 
consumers can be adduced than that of Dublin, in which city 
the Hibernian Gas Company, in order to propitiate the local 
authorities, originally contracted to supply gas to the public 
lamps at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet, when the charge 
to private consumers was four times greater. The pro- 
ceedings in Parliament on the Dublin Improvement Bill, 
of which a full report will be found in another part 
of our Journat, afford an illustration of the disputes 
that arise in attempting to remedy the unfairness of the 
early contracts with local authorities. In 1839 the Hibernian 
Gas Company contracted with the Paving Commissioners of 
Dublin to provide and keep in repair 2355 public lamps and 
pillars, to supply them with gas, and to light and extinguish, 
for £7622, which was equivalent to about £3. 4s. 8d. per 
lamp, consuming 4 feet per hour, for nearly 4000 hours per 
annum. In 1845 another contract was entered into for twenty 
years, under which 3262 lamps are now supplied at an average 
price of £3s. 4s. 3d. per lamp per annum. When this second 
contract was made the charge to private consumers had been 
reduced to 7s. 6d. per 1000 feet, and by subsequent reductions 
from time to time it is now 4s. 9d. That is the price charged 
by the two companies which supply Dublin with gas, to all 
consumers whose accounts are less than £100 a year; those 
above that amount being allowed 10 per cent. discount. In 
anticipation of the termination of the contract, on the Ist of 
January next, negotiations have been in progress between the 
Corporation cf Dublin—who have succeeded the Paving Com- 
missioners as local authorities of the city—and the Hibernian 
Company, for adjusting the terms of a new contract. The 
other company, the Alliance, who were bound by their Act, 
obtained in 1847, to supply the public lamps with gas at the 
maximum profit to themselves of 10 per cent., were not applied 
to by the Corporation to send a tender for the public lighting, 
as it was considered that better terms might be obtained from 
the older company, who were already in possession of the 
ground, and had their lamp-posts erected and their service- 
pipes connected. The terms on which the Hibernian Com- 
pany offered to continue the supply were at the rate of 
£3. 12s. 6d. per lamp, which was an advance on the lighting 
of the whole city of £1348 per annum. That offer was, of course, 
unsatisfactory to the Corporation, who were unwilling to pay 
more than the previous prices. It was in vain that the Hiber- 
nian Company represented that the former prices were unre- 
munerative ; that it was unfair to the private consumer that 
one-sixth part of the gas manufactured by the company should 
be sold without profit ; and that their dividends amounted to 
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only £2. 6s. per cent. The Corporation would not consent to 
pay more for the gas supplied to the public lamps, especially 
as the charge to private consumers had been considerably re- 
duced. The formation of a third company was threatened ; 
and in due course the ‘‘ Commercial Gas Company of Ireland, 
‘‘ Limited,” under the patronage of some active members of the 
Corporation, was announced. An attempt to establish a gas 
company without parliamentary powers, in a city containing a 
quarter of a million of inhabitants, is not a very practicable 
speculation, and considerable ingenuity was evinced in the 
manner by which the Corporation proposed to overcome the 
difficulty. A Dublin Improvement Bill promoted by them was 
introduced with the intention of obtaining indirectly, and with- 
out opposition from the existing companies, the requisite par- 
liamentary authority to open the street pavement to lay the 
mains of the newcompany. The position in which the Corpo- 
ration were placed was this:—By the 47th clause of their 
Improvement Act of 1849 they were empowered to authorize 
any parties to break open the streets to lay down gas-pipes, or 
to make their own gas for the supply of the public lamps ; 
but under the General Act, to which all Corporations are subject, 
they could not enter into any contract for lighting the borough 
for a longer term than three years. For so limited a term as 
that no company could be induced to lay down mains, pipes, 
and erect pillars, for supplying the public lamps with gas, for 
the power did not extend to authorize the supply of private 
consumers ; and the Hibernian Company had thus practically 
a monopoly of the public lighting. It was admitted that 
the Corporation had nothing to complain of the manner 
in which the contract had been performed; but they 
strongly objected to pay more than they had been accustomed 
to do for twenty years, during which period the price of gas 
to private consumers had been greatly reduced. Under such 
circumstances the Corporation endeavoured to introduce com- 
petition, and for that purpose they applied to Parliament for 
an amended Improvement Act, in the 7th clause of which they 
sought to extend the term for which they might enter into a 
contract for lightiog the streets for ten years ; for which period 
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|down gas-pipes. There appears to have been some misappre- 
hension respecting the extent of the exceptional power obtained 
| by the Corporation in 1849 to authorize the breaking up of the 
street pavement to lay down gas-mains ; it being understood 
|by some to include the authorization of a new gas company to 
| supply private consumers. 





limited to lighting the public lamps, and they endeavoured to 


||them to authorize a new company to supply gas to private con- 
sumers. That clause was rejected by Lord Redesdale, in the 
preliminary proceedings on the Bill, and the extent of the 
power proposed to be given to the Corporation by the Bill, as 
it was presented to the committee of the House of Commons, 
was to enlarge the term for which they might enter into a 


locus standi, and the clause passed as proposed. The oppo- 
sition was renewed in the House of Lords, when petitions 
against the Bill were presented by ratepayers as well as by 
the gas companies. On the former, the opponents of the Bill 
were allowed to be heard, but the committee of the Lords fol- 
lowed the example of that of the Commons in refusing a locus 
standi to the gas companies, on the ground that their interests 
were not directly affected by the bill. The counsel for the 
companies were, however, enabled, by acting professedly on 
behalf of the ratepayers, to effectually oppose the attempt 
to obtain surreptitiously parliamentary authority for the 
establishment of a new gas company. The 7th clause of 
the bill as it passed the House of Commons, empowered 
the Corporation to contract with ‘‘ any company or person,” 
for any period not exceeding ten years for the lighting of the 
streets; but the clause, as amended in the committee of 
the House of Lords while it allows the same extension 
of time, limits the parties with whom such contracts 
may be made to “any company authorized by any special 
“Act of Parliament to light the said borough.” The 
existing gas companies of Dublin ought to be, and no 
doubt are, satisfied with this result, as the Corporation 
have been defeated in their attempt to establish, by a 


side wind, a competing company, and, as one of the witnesses 








‘supply the defect by the introduction of a clause to enable | 


But after the bill had been intro- | 
duced the Corporation became aware that their power was | 


| 


| of a new gas company into Dublin, and he positively affirmed 





it was considered a new company might be induced to lay | 








observed, they can compel any new company “to run the 
“‘ gauntlet ” in getting their Act like other companies, and to 
submit their claims to the investigation of a parliamentary 
committee, before which the existing gas companies could be 
fully heard, and which tribunal would be more likely to do 
justice between them and the public than the Town Council of 
Dublin, or any similarly constituted body. It must be satis- 
factory also to gas companies in general, that this ingeniously 
devised plan of obtaining parliamentary powers for the estab- 
lishment of a new company has been frustrated. Had the 
Dublin Corporation succeeded in the attempt, it would have 
formed a precedent for similar action by the local authorities in 
other parts of the kingdom whenever they became dissatisfied 
with the existing gas companies, and, under the pretext of 
being better enabled to provide for the lighting of their 
respective towns, they might have endeavoured to introduce 
competing gas companies by obtaining for them indirectly 
parliamentary authority to break up the pavement without any 
recognized opposition from the companies already established. 

One part of the proceedings before the committee of the 
House of Lords deserves the strongest reprobation. The 
counsel for the Dublin Corporation on their behaif ‘utterly 
“and entirely denied” that their object was the introduction 


that they did not believe there was such a company in exist- 
ence. That declaration was immediately met by the produc- 
tion of the prospectus of the Commercial Gas Company of 
Ireland, which it was notorious had been formed ; and it was 
stated by one of the witnesses, a member of the Corporation, 
that the clause which had been rejected by Lord Redesdale| 
had been suggested to the promoters of the Bill by the very, 
company in the existence of which it had been asserted the 
corporation did not believe. If the counsel were instructed to 
make such a declaration on their behalf, those who instructed 
him must either have wilfully stated that which they knew to, 
be untrue, or it was an assertion recklessly made, regardless | 
whether it was true or false. In either case such a practice 
cannot be too strongly condemned, as it is calculated to re-' 
move all confidence from the statements of counsel. 


The unaccountable turn in the state of affairs between the 
Local Board and the gas company of Weston-super-Mare, to 
which we adverted in a postscript on the 28th ult., remains, 
unexplained. It may be remembered that the principal points| 
of difference had been arranged, and the only questions re-| 
maining to be settled were the amount of discount to be al-| 
lowed, and the payment for the gas supplied after notice had 
been given by the company of the increased charge. The 
Local Board had agreed to adopt the proposition of the gas| 
company that a meter should be fixed to each lamp, for which) 
they were to pay a rent to the company of 10 per cent. on the, 
cost, and 6s. per light per annum for the use of the pillars! 
and lanterns. The Board, however, claimed a discount of 20) 
per cent. on the price of 5s. per 1000 feet charged to 
private consumers, the company having offered 15, and a’ 





| 
| 
| 


contract for lighting the streets from three years to ten. The | further communication was made to the company to: 
Hibernian Gas Company and the Alliance Gas Company | induce them to agree to the proposed settlement. We have, 
petitioned against the Bill, but the committee refused them a | geen the reply of the gas company to that proposition, and we 


cannot perceive in it any adequate cause for the great change | 
that it produced in the feeling of the Board. The company’ 
merely refused to take 20 per cent. off the price, ‘* whilst the 
“‘ kind of meter and the price for rental is left as a matter of | 
“* course to be subsequently approved by both parties.” There | 
was nothing in the letter to explain the cause of the ebullition | 
of wrath at the special meeting of the Board to consider it, and | 
at which meeting a resolution was adopted to apply for a pro- | 
visional order to repeal that portion of the Weston-super-Mare | 
Improvement and Market Act of 1842, which prevents the) 
Board from manufacturing gas until the company have refused | 
to abide by arbitration. At that meeting allusion was made) 
to the case of Stroud, in which town it was asserted that a) 
similar provisional order had been applied for, and that the 
local authorities there had taken the public lighting into their 
own hands, and had erected gas-works at a cost of £4000, for 
which they paid only £200 interest, and had thus succeeded in 
effecting a great saving in the lighting of the town. That 
assertion was subsequently contradicted by the solicitor to the 
Stroud Gas Company, who, in a letter to both the Weston 
papers, stated that the provisional order which had been ob- 
tained at Stroud had been withdrawn, on a petition from the 
gas company and a large body of owners and ratepayers, and 
that not one penny had been expended in the construction of 
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works. The only way in which we can account for the change 
of feeling in the Local Board at Weston towards the gas com- 
pany is, that the majcrity of the members had been influenced 
by some busy, captious, impracticable individual to depart from 
the sensible course they were inclined to adopt, and to rush 
again into hostilities, to gratify his crotchets and his spleen. 
A special meeting of the Board is convened for this day, to 
confirm the resolution adopted at the former one, and it is to 
be hoped that during the time that has elapsed the angry feel- 
ings then exhibited have been tranquillized, and that the con- 
ciliatory disposition which the Board had previously manifested 
will have been restored. 

The accounts of the metropolitan gas companies, showing 
the actual state and condition of each company as to capital, 
revenue, and dividend, for the year 1863, presented to Parlia- 
ment in accordance with the Metropolis Gas Act, have just 
been issued. We are glad to perceive that they present a 
continued increase in the gas-rentals of all the companies, with 
the exception of three, and in two of those exceptional in- 


'9s. 5d. on the year. 
‘been received by the Imperial Company, the gross gas rental of 
which was the enormous sum of £419,060. 15s. 1d., against 





We pur- 
pose giving in an early number a tabular analysis of the 
|accounts, similar to those of former years, which have been 
found very convenient for comparison ; and we reserve further 
|comments until we have had time to arrange the various items. 

M. S. Jordan, the engineer of the Marseilles Gas Company, 
has recently translated into French a series of able articles on 
the gas-works of London, which appeared in the Enginecr at 
ithe period of the International Exhibition of 1862; and he 
| has published them with copious notes of his own, taken during 
his visit to this country at the same time, when he profited by 
the occasion to inspect many of the gas-works in the metro- 
polis and in the provinces. This publication, which is in the 
|form of a pamphlet of 85 pages, contains many particulars of 
the arrangements of the London gas-works not generally 





gas manufacture as ordinarily conducted, it gives minute 
details of the specialities of the different gas-works of the me- 
tropolis that must have required much labour to collect. M. 
Jordan’s notes add greatly to the value of the original articles, 
as he compares many of the processes adopted, their results, 
and the manipulations in different portions of the works with 
| those in the gas-works of various parts of France. It is gra- 
tifying to observe that he thankfully acknowledges the kind 
attention and the patience, though often much tried, with 
which the engineers of the London gas-works received all the 
French gas engineers who visited their establishments. 


An elaborate article on gas lighting from the pen of M. 
| Payen, the distinguished French chemist, appeared in a recent 
jnumber of La Revue des Deux Mondes. The subject is con- 
sidered chiefly from a scientific point of view, and in three 
‘divisions. After adverting in the first place to the invention 
of gas lighting, M. Payen explains generally the conditions 
requisite for the production of illuminating gas and the means 
employed for the distillation of coal and the purification of gas. 
|He next describes the methods adopted for its distribution. 
|The third division of the subject is appropriated to the con- 
sideration of gas lighting economically, including the applica- 
tion of residual products. The article is valuable as a résumé 
of known facts by a chemist of such eminence as M. Payen, 
but it contains little that is new, and there are a few errors 
which it is desirable to correct, the more so because as they 
proceed from a high authority they are the more likely to mis- 
lead. The point of most importance on which M. Payen is 
mistaken relates to the plan alleged by him to be adopted in 
the City of London Gas-Works for avoiding offensive exhala- 
tions during the revivification of the spent oxide of iron. He 
says that, instead of allowing the saturated oxide to emit gas 
and vapour by exposure to the atmosphere, it is confined in 
closed vessels, through which a current of atmospheric air is 
forced, which at the same time revivifies the spent oxide and 
carries away the gas and vapour to a large furnace filled with 
incandescent coke; and that the gaseous offensive products, 
being burned at that high temperature by the excess of oxygen, 











known ; and, besides being a full exposition of the process of | 
and it is so incontestable that it is only the eminence of M.| 


£397,947. 5s. 5d. in the preceding year—an increase of | 
£21,113. 9s. 8d. The companies whose rentals have decreased | 


are the Independent, the Ratcliff, and the Western. 
| to possess—that every important invention originated in 


up the cudgels in the Jowrnal of the Society of Aris in de-' 


| measures are indicated, to a very useful ‘‘Series of Metrical || 











| 


‘stances the decrease does not amount to £1000 in each. The | the serious explosion that occurred, about the year 1852, at! 
total receipts of all the companies from the sale of gas | 
amounted to £1,564,726. 9s., being an increase of £45,294. | put a similar process in operation. 
Of that increase the lion’s share has | 





| capacity, weight, and to miscellaneous subjects. 
| be necessary to give the titles of a few of the tables of com-| 
| parison to show their value. 


_ing the refuse lime to run ixto the river. 


| bable that any such attempt will be made in this country after | 


they are converted into aqueous vapour, carbonic acid, &c., 
and thus the issue of all offensive exhalations is effectually 
prevented. How M. Payen could have been misled into 
making such a statement we are at a loss to conceive ; for the 
fact is that no such process was ever adopted at the City of 
London Gas-Works. The purification of gas had been effected 
there up to 1855 solely with wet lime, when the use of oxide 
of iron was adopted, in consequence of the residents in the 
neighbourhood having set the local authorities in motion, by 
whom the company were prosecuted for a nuisance, for allow- 
Experiments were 
made with the view of effecting the revivification of the oxide 
in the purifiers, by the addition to the gas of a small quantity 
of atmospheric air, but that plan was soon abandoned, and the 
iron has ever since been reoxidized by exposing it on the floor | 
to the action of the atmosphere, in the usual manner. No 
attempt has been made in those works to ‘burn the gaseous 
exhalations from the spent oxide in a furnace, nor is it pro- 





| 


the Chartered Gas-Works, in Brick Lane, in endeavouring ad 
The City of London Com- 

pany before they empty a purifier force a quantity of purified | 
gas through it, under the impression that the smell of|| 
purified gas is less offensive, but no process of come || 
bustion, as described by M. Payen, is adopted. Another || 
error into which M. Payen has fallen is attributable to the de- | 
lusion which, in common with all his countrymen, he appears | 
| 

| 





| 
France. In a tone eminently French, he says, in the intro- | 
duction to his article: ‘‘It is not only in France that gas light-| 
‘ing has been so greatly developed. Such an important | 
“manufacture, of French origin, assuredly deserves that we | 
“* should examine at the same time its progress and its appli-|' 
“cations.” He gives the honour of the invention to Philippe | 
Lebon in 1785, which in 1800 was realized by the appearance | 
of the ¢hermolampe. English records of the invention date at 
least a century earlier; and the fact that Mr. Murdoch’s house 
at Redruth was lighted with gas 10 vears before such an appli- || 
cation of coal gas was noticed in Paris is conclusive of the|| 
question. Mr. ‘Tomlinson, of King’s College, has taken!! 


| 
1} 
|] 


fence of the English claims to the invention of gas lighting ; | 


Payen as a man of science that renders his re-assertion of the’ 
French claim worth the least notice. 

We desire to direct the attention of all who have occasion; 
to refer to books or documents in which metrical weights and ||. 


Tables” published by Lockwood and Co., in which the British | 
standard measures and weights are compared with those of the | 
metric system at present in use on the Continent. The tables, | 
which have been compiled by Mr. C. H. Dowling, consist of! 
seventy-two of the kinds most likely to be useful for compa- i 
rison. They relate to measures of length, superficies, solidity, || 

It will only ! 





For example, what a saving of 
time it is to be able on reference to these tables to tell at once) 
the exact relations of any number of square millimétres to || 
square inches; of statute acres to hectares; of cubic déci- || 
métres to cubic feet and inches; of hectolitres to quarters | 
and bushels; of troy pounds to kilogrammes; of pounds per |! 
square foot to kilogrammes per square metre, &c., &c. The || 
publication of these tables is very appropriate to the contem- | 
plated introduction of the metrical system into this country. 


| 
} 
} 








Correspondence, 


PURIFICATION OF GAS FROM BISULPHIDE OF 
CARBON. ' 

Srr,—The recent reports of Mr. Barlow and M. Ellissen on the 
amount of sulphur existing in coal gas after its purification by 
the ordinary processes induces me to ask, through the medium of 
your valuable JourNAL, the attention of gas-makers to the follow- 
ing observation of Berzelius, which I quote from “ Gmelin’s 
Handbook of Chemistry,” vol. ii., p. 206 :— 

Aqueous solutions of alkaline hydrosulphates, or monosulphides of the 
alkali metals, rapidly dissolve bisulphide of carbon, forming a brown solution 
of an alkaline hydro-sulpho-carbonate, or of a compound of bisulphide of 
carbon with a metallic sulphide. 

Common ammoniacal liquor is an aqueous solution of an alkaline 


























y O42 
nydrosulphate, and is consequently capable of dissolving bisulphide 
uf carbon, 

At one of the stations of the Nottingham Gas Company the gas 
is washed by a stream of ammoniacal liquor, the volume of which 
imounts to about one-sixteenth of the volume of the gas. This 
stream descends through a vertical serubber of about 20 feet in 
height, and containing four pebble-filled trays in opposition to the 
current of gas, which ascends at the very slow rate of 2 inches 
per second. ‘The resuit is that one-half of the bisulphide is re- 
moved, together with much ammonia and condensable tarry 
vapours. 

There is nothing new in this application of ammoniacal liquor 
as a washing agent; but, so far as I know, it was not till the 
report of Mr. Barlow and M., Ellissen had been considered by Dr. 
Letheby, that the chemical action of crude ammoniacal liquor upon 
the bisulphide of carbon in coal gas (as an acid upon a base, with 
the formation of a double salt) was recognized. 

It thus appears that all considerable gas companies may, by a 
very simple, and in other respects very useful, process, remove a 
large proportion of the objectionable sulphur compounds which 
usually continue to exist in coal gas after if has been passed 
through lime or other metallic oxide. 

Experiments will be instituted to ascertain to what extent this 
application of ammoniacal liquor can be carried without injury to 
the illuminating power of the gas, and with other advantageous 
results, and these will be communicated to your JourNaL. In the 
meanwhile it is to be hoped that the engineers of the companies 
in whose works the system of washing the gas with ammonia 
water is in use will institute a set of corresponding experiments, 
so as to enable accurate and well-confirmed conclusions to be 
arrived at. The companies have very much to gain and nothing 
to lose by these investigations. T. HawKksLey. 


30, Great George Street, Westminster, July 11, 1864. 





RWeqtister of Pew YVatents. 








| in the arrangement of the footlights or float of theatres, concert-rooms, 
| and other similar places, and in the appurtenances thereof.’? Pro- 
visional protection only obtained. Dated Jan. 4, 1864. 


audience, as usually fitted or arranged, is very inefficient for the purpose 


lof hot and mephitic air immediately before the performers, and other 
inconveniences. It is, therefore, proposed to cover the tops of the chim- 


lclay, tale, or any incandescent material which will receive all the smoke 
land hot air, carrying them off by means of an iron pipe attached to the 


|where the iron pipe enters it, it is intended te place a large gas-burner, 
| which is to be lit up previously to or at the same time as the lights of 
|the float. 
iby the fire in the flue, be drawn into it through the iron pipe, and carried 
‘off altogether. It is also proposed to place a series of coloured glass 
{mediums below and in front (as regards the stage) of the float and in its 


the prompter or other person, can instantaneously place any one of them 
jin front of the float-light at pleasure; thus throwing a red, green, or other 
shade upon the stage. 


33.—Josnua Kipp, of Cannon Row, Westminster, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, engineer, for ‘ Improvements in supplying and regulating any re- 
quired liquid used in the process of generating gas or steam, or for the 
carburetting of gas, for supplying and regulating the water to gas- 
meters, and oil for lubrication, and in apparatus connected therewith,” 
Patent dated Jan. 5, 1864. 
These improvements consist in adapting a modification of the bird-cage 
fountain or its equivalent for feeding or delivering a regular supply of any 
liquid into a chamber or receptacle where it is kept at a uniform level, 
governed by the mechanical laws of atmospheric pressure. The liquid is 
then conducted from the apparatus, and used for the different purposes of 
the invention. 
83.—James Brownrnc, of Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, in the co. of 
Middlesex, white lead manufacturer, for ‘ Improvements applicable to 
street or other lamps or lanterns,’ Provisional protection only 
obtained. Dated Jan. 12, 1864. 
This invention relates to an improved mode of utilizing those rays of 
light which radiate upwards from the burner, and thereby become 
lost. ‘This object is effected by adapting to the lamp or lantern a reflector 
or reflecting surface, arranged in such a manner above the burner, that 
all or the greater portion of those rays of light which radiate upwards 
are made to fall upon the reflecting surface, and are thereby thrown 
downwards or in a horizontal or nearly horizontal direction, so that the 
rays of light may be dispersed in the direction where they will be re- 
quired. Attempts have been made to effect this object by placing con- 
cave or other reflectors inside street or other lamps or lanterns imme- 
diately above the light. This arrangement, however, gives rise to many 
inconveniences, and does not, in fact, effect the desired object, which is 
to arrest the progress of such rays of light as would otherwise escape 
uselessly, and throw them towards the ground or at a very acute angle 
thereto. A simple concave or plane reflecting surface placed so that the 
rays of light are made to strike at right angles would of course throw the 
light downwards in the immediate vicinity of the lamp, where they will 
not be required; but if the reflecting surface be placed above, and at an 
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| drawn together by a rod or bolt, all adapted to cover and secure the adja-| | 
| cent edges of the base or body and the photograph or other effect intro- 


| to other parts of the apparatus. 


| 
|22.—Coteman Derriss, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of | 
| Houndsditch, in the City of London, gas engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements | 


\The ‘ float” or footlights placed along the front of the stage next the | 
for which it is used, the lights jumping, the chimneys allowing the escape | 
jneys, the entire length of the float, by a dome or roof to be made of fire | 


top of the dome, and passing under the stage till it reaches a flue con- | 
istructed at one side of the building. In this flue, and above the spot | 


Thus the products of combustion will, by the draught created 


{whole length, in such wise that the person having charge of the gus, or | 





{July 26, 1864, 
angle of say 45° to the horizon, then the rays which fall thereon from 
the burner will be projected horizontally or nearly so. These reflecting 
surfaces it is proposed by preference to place outside the strect-lamps or 
lanterns, so that they may be easily removed for cleaning. 


104.—JamEs Rennie, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for *‘ Jmprovements in the manufacture of chandeliers, lamps, 
and other apparatus employed in distributing light.’’ Patent dated 

Jan. 14, 1864, 

The improvements relate to means of producing various ornamental effects 
in or upon chandeliers, lamps, and other apparatus employed for distri- 
buting light. To this end, some of the parts of such articles—particularly 
the bodies, canopies, or ceiling-plates, vases, medallions, and weights—are 
formed of iron, or other suitable metal or material, coated or prepared by 
enamelling, japanning, painting, or otherwise, to represent ivory, woods, 
marbles, or other natural or artificial productions, or pictorial effects, by 
which increased novelty and variety of design will be obtained. In some 
cases, other effects are obtained by the introduction of photographic 
pictures of eminent personages or of classical studies from the antique, or 
of other subjects. ‘These photographs are secured by gum to cardboard 
or other suitable material, and are then by preference fitted into grooves 
or recesses, and the edges of them secured and covered by plain or orna- 
mental frames; and the parts are fastened together in the positions de- 
sired by screws, studs, pins, or such like means. 

The iron or other material to be introduced having been prepared, 
wrought, or fitted, is enamelled, japanned, painted, or otherwise prepared 
for the effect desired to be obtained, and then secured to the other parts} 
by “checking” or fitting into frames of brass or other metal, or by screw- 
ing, riveting, soldering, or otherwise, to the other connexions or parts as 
above referred to. 

In forming chandelier-weights, the base or metal body is first obtained 
in parts by spinning or stamping, or by the two processes combined; and 
to these parts are applied photographic or other effects as referred to; and| | 
such parts are sunk by checking into rings or collars applied at the cen- 
tral or intermediate parts or divisions; and the top or bottom of such]! 
weights, or both ends thereof, are secured by neck and “ finale” pieces | | 


duced. This method of combining the separate pieces is also applicable 
By these means, the mechanical adapta- 
tions and appliances used in obtaining the above effects may be hidden. 


109.—Joun Epwarp Baker, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, | 
blacking manufacturer, for “‘ Improvements in returts and furnaces for | 
distilling coal and peat, and other solid hydrocarbons, for the manu-| 
Jacture of volatile oils therefrom, which improvements may also be 
applied to retorts and furnaces used for other purposes.’ Patent dated 
Jan. 16, 1864. 
These improvements consist in constructing the said retorts of two hol-|| 
low cylinders of iron of unequal diameters, the smaller one being fixed 
concentric or nearly concentric within the larger one. The ends of the 
inner hollow cylinder are open, and annular ends connect the outer and 
inner cylinders together. The retort thus made has the general figure of 
a Cornish steam-bviler or a cylindrical steam-boiler with a central flue. 
The furnace by which the retort is heated is constructed in the front part 
of the central flue, and the flame and the heated air are made to pass from 
the central flue along the lower sides of the retort to the front or furnace 
end, and from thence along the upper sides of the retort to the chimney. 
By this construction of the retort, its contents are very uniformly heated, 
the said contents being distributed in a layer or tubular form, heat being 
applied on both sides of the layer. The retort is provided with an open- 
ing at the upper part of its front end for charging, and with another open- 
ing at the lower part of its front end for discharging. The inner and 
outer cylindrical surfaces of the retort may be coated or covered with 
fire-brick for the purpose of moderating and regulating the heat of the 
said retort. Although it is preferred to construct the furnace within the! 
retort as described, yet the furnace may be made on the exterior of the| 
retort, and the flame and heated air, after circulating about the exterior of 
the retort, be made to pass through the central fiue to the chimney. 
Although these improvements are particularly applicable to retorts and 
furnaces used for distilling coal, peat, and other solid hydrocarbons for 
the manufacture of volatile oils therefrom, yet they are also applicable to 
retorts and furnaces used for other purposes, such, for example, as the 
manufacture of illuminating gas. 


121.—Wiii1am Cuartes Rocers, of Cambridge Street Works, Bir- 
mingham, in the co. of Warwick, designer, for “* Improvements in gas- 
lamps.’’ Patent dated Jan. 16, 1864. 
This invention relates to such gas-lamps as are usually suspended from 
the ceiling, and which are provided with a globe or glass in which the 
burner is situated, the said globe or glass being suspended by chains and 
counter-balance weights so as to permit it to be raised and lowered. In 
order to light the lamp, the globe or glass is lowered and the burner ex- 
posed. Gas-lamps of the kind described are commonly employed for 
lighting halls, and are called hall-lamps. The said lamps may, however, 
be used for other purposes. The invention is also applicable to gas-lamps 
in whick the arms supporting the globes or glasses are raised and lowered 
as in the ordinary gaselier. By these improvements the sliding motion 
of the globe or glass, or the part carrying the globe or glass, is made 
steadier, and the chains in part dispensed with or more or less concealed. 
In making a hall-lamp, or a lamp to be used for other purposes, accord- 
ing to this invention, the suspending frame by which the perdifume is 
carried as well as the other fixed parts of the lamp are made in the ordi- 
nary way; but instead of hanging the ring by which the globe or glass 
is carried directly to the chains, the said ring is connected to two semi- 
tubular pieces of metal, which slide upon two opposite tubes of the 
framing of the lamp. The tops of the said semi-tubular pieces are con- 
nected to chains of about one-half the usual length, the said chains passing 
over pulleys, and having counter-balance weights of the ordinary kind. 
When the globe or glass is in its ordinary or raised position, the supports 
of the globe or glass between the ring and the pulleys consist of the semi- 
tubular pieces, the chains proceeding immediately from the tops of these 
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pieces over the pulleys to the counter-balance weights. When the globe 
or glass is drawn down for the purpose of lighting the lamp, the semi- 
tubular pieces slide upon the tubes of the framing fronting the chains over 
the pulleys and raising the weights, and it is only when the globe or glass 
is lowered that any chain is visible on the inner sides of the pulleys. Al- 
though two semi-tubular pieces are enough to support the globe or glass, 
yet more than two may be employed for the purpose, Instead of semi- 
tubular pieces complete tubes may be used ; and instead of making the 
globe or glass descend, arms carrying the globes or glasses may be con- 
nected to and moved with the sliding part of the lamp. In applying this 
invention to gas-lamps which are provided with a central gas-slide for 
supplying the gas,.such as ordinary gaseliers, tubes or portions of tubes are 
made to cover the said gas-slide. 


||135.—Rozert Witt1aM Srevrer, of Guildford Street, Russell Square, 


in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks or taps.’’ Patent 
dated Jan. 18, 1864. 
According to this invention the bottom of the plug of the cock has a recess 
in it, which recess carries a spring riveted at one end to the plug. 
Another spring is riveted to the barrel, and the end of this latter spring 
passes through a hole in the barrel. By pressing upon the first spring, 
the second is forced out of the recess, and the cock may be turned either 
way. 
146.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for “* .4n improved attachment for lamp or gas 
burners.’ A communication. Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated Jan. 19, 1864. 
This invention relates to lamp attachments for supporting vessels and 
other articles over the lamp, to be heated for cooking and other purposes. 
It consists in the combination of a support for sustaining vessels or other 
articles to be heated, with a standard rod, and an adjustable lamp which 
will admit of the apparatus being attached to any part of a lamp or gas- 
burner, and when so attached wili hold the vessel or article in position 
immediately over the flame. The standard rod is, in some cases, made 
telescopic, or otherwise adjustable in length or height. 


150.—Grorce Tuomas De Kercapo, of Plessis, district of Vannes, in 
the department of the Morbihan, in the empire of France, householder, 
for “‘ Improvements in using the motive power of steam, compressed 
air, water, and gases,’’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
Jan. 20, 1864. 
This invention consists essentially in directing or projecting the motive 
power, whatever it may be on to one or more plates, either flat or hollow 
according to circumstances and requirements. If steam be used the dis- 
tribution may be effected by any known means by valves or by cocks | 
worked by hand or eccentrics, In certain cases the motive power is 
used not to carry the plate forward, but to make it turn, in which case 
the plate is made more or less like a turbine. 


156.—James Wutson, of 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, in the City of 
London, civil engineer, for “Improvements in hydraulic valves for 
working gas-purifiers.”’ Patent dated Jan, 21, 1864, 


This invention consists in so disposing the partitions in the upper or 
holder portion of the hydralic valve, and making them of such a form that 
four purifiers surrounding the valves may be worked at one and the same 
time; whilst by the present arrangements it is only possible to work three 
purifiers. By this invention, the divisions of the upper or holder portion 
of the hydraulic valve can be so set as to work three purifiers, or, if re- 
quired, one purifier only, and the gasholder may be turned to any of the 
purifiers as required ; so that all four, or any three or any one of them, 
may be worked alternately as desired. 


163.—EpGar TowNnEND JARROLD, of the city of Norwich, in the co. of 
Norfolk, and Grorce Joun Yates, of Penketh, near Warrington, in 
the co. of Lancaster, for “Improvements in deodorizing paraffin, petro- 
leum, rock, shale, and other hydrocarbon oils.”” Patent dated Jan. 
21, 1864. 
This invention consists in acting on paraffin, petroleum, rock, shale, and 
other hydrocarbon oils, when in the gaseous or vaporized state, with the 
dry or hydrated oxides of iron. Hydrate of lime or slaked lime is also 
used in conjunction with the oxides of iron, either in the same or separate 
vessels or pipes. In carrying out this invention, the vapour of the above- 
named oils is caused to pass from astill over the surface of hydrated oxide 
of lime, and afterwards over the surface of hydrated peroxide of iron, 
contained in a suitable apparatus or purifying-box, which is heated to 
about 500° Fahr., or to a temperature sufficiently high to prevent the con- 
densation of the oil. After the vaporized oil has passed over the deodo- 
rizing agents, it is passed through a condenser into a receiving-vessel. 
The purification of hydrocarbon oil is also effected by the following 
substances—oxides or hydrated oxides of baryta, strontia, zinc, lead, 
manganese, tin; sesquioxide of alumina, peroxide of manganese, and com- 
mon alum, either alone or followed by the oxides of iron as before men- 





tioned in the case of hydrated oxide of lime; but for economy and efli- | 
ciency the oxides of iron are preferred, and more particularly the per- | 
oxide, either alone or with slaked lime, in the same or in separate 
purifiers. 


164,—James Turner Hatt, of Edgehill Station, Liverpool, in the co. 
of Lancaster, gas engineer, for ‘‘ An improved combined lantern and 
lamp for burning petroleum and other like hydrocarbon fluids, Patent 
dated Jan, 21, 1864. 


This improved combined lantern and lamp for burning petroleum, paraflin, 
and other like hydrocarbon fluids, or so-called “light spirit oils,” is 
mainly suitable for railway purposes, for outside lighting of stations and 
for distance and for other signals; it: may be used, however, at or in other 
places. The object of the invention is to obtain a greater illuminating | 
power in lamps of the same size than is now produced by olive and other | 
| 
} 


heavy oils and to obtain such increased light at less cost. 


The lantern may have any desired external form and be made of any suit- 
able material, say, with the sides of glass and the top and bottom of metal, | 
butit must be provided with openings or perforations of comparatively small | 
size to admit fresh air and allow the escape of the products of combustion . 











The air ingress apertures can most conveniently be formed in the bottom 
of the lantern and the egress in the top thereof. The latter can be adyan- 
tageously obtained by the use of wire gauze with, say, not less than 144 
openings in the area of a superficial inch; or several layers of wire gauze 
or perforated metal, the one over the other, may be used. ‘The lamp, 
which is preferably capable of being removed from the lantern, has one, 
two, or more oil-containers communicating with a burner or burners of 
any suitable kind for burning petroleum, the burner or burners being pro- 
vided each with a glass chimney terminating inside the wire gauze or 


| egress openings above mentioned. Both the oil-container or containers 


and the burner or burners rest on a bottom plate fitting tightly in or to 
the bottom or sides of the lantern to prevent the lamp from moving out of 
its place; and this plate is also perforated or provided with openings. To 
ensure a supply of fresh air capable of maintaining proper combustion, 
the air-supply tubes are sometimes carried from the lamp bottom plate 
upwards close to the air-distributor of the burner, and these tubes are 
covered at their upper terminations with wire gauze or perforated metal. 
Openings in the bottom of the lantern are made to admit the air. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1705.—Jean Josreru Movrtt, of Paris, France, manufacturing chemist, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in distilling apparatus suitable for rectifying, 
separating, or combining with other suitable matters, benzol, petroleum, or 
other more or less volatile hydrocarbons or their derivatives, concentrating 
acids, treating alcoholic products, or other similar purposes.” July 9, 
1864, 

1710.—THomas Joun Joseru Greer, of 16, South Anne Street, in the 
city of Dublin, gentleman, for “An improved ventilator.” July 9, 
1864, 

1718.—Atrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 


Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for “ Jimproved apparatus for|' 


measuring the flow of liquids.”” A communication. July 11, 1864. 

1758.—Joseru Bernays, of 18, Woburn Place, Russell Square, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for raising and pro- 
pelling water, air, and other fluids and gases, and in driving-gear for 
the same, which latter is also applicable to other purposes.” July 14, 
1864. 


1759.—ALEXANDER Anaus Croxz, of Coleman Street, in the City of], 


London, E.C., for ‘* Improvements in the manufacture or preparation of 
material for the purification of gas.” July 14, 1864. 

1792.-—Tuomas Cuarves Eppy, architect and surveyor, and MatrHew 
Burpon, medical student, both of the City of Durham, for “ Jmprove- 
ments in the means of, and apparatus for, lighting and extinguishing gas- 
lamps.” July 16, 1864, 


| 1809.—Josrru Lavurereau, C.E., of 18, Rue Gaillon, Paris, for ‘‘ Jm- 


provements in producing motive power by the expansion and contraction 
of air, available also for elevating water and other liquids.’ July 20, 


1864, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


1229.—Lovis Bricovt, of the firm of Bricout and Berlet, of Rheims, in 
the empire of France, manufacturers, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
employed in carburetting gas.” May 14, 1864. 

1599.—BeENJAMIN FRANKLIN Srevens, of Trafalgar Square, in the co. 


of Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in the application of petro-|\ 


leum, coal oil, and other similar substances, to the purposes of heating, 
lighting, and obtaining motive power, and in the apparatus employed 
therein.’ Acommunication. June 25, 1864. 
1608.—Wittiam Peacock Savace, of Hilgay Lodge, Downham, in the 
Te . : ar eae > 
co. of Norfolk, for “* Improvements in drains and drain-tiles.’ June 27, 
1864, 


1616.—THomas Tuomson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, plumber, and Jonny || 
Murray, of the same place, brassfuunder, for “ Jiprovements in means || 


or apparatus for supplying water to water-closets and other places in 
regulated quantities, which improvements are also applicable to measuring 
the flow or passage of fluids, and part of which improvements is also 
applicable in the construction of cocks or taps.’ June 28, 186+. 
622.—Joun Hays Wutson, of the firm of John Hays Wilson and Co., 
of Liverpool, in the co. cf Lancaster, brassfounders and ships iron- 
mongers, for “‘ Improvements in portable water-closets, peculiarly appli- 
cable for use on board ships.” June 29, 1864. 
1627.—Manvet Lrorotp Jonas Lavater, of Bath Street, Newgate 
Street, in the City of London, india-rubber manufacturer, and Epwarp 
Writ1aM Nistert, of Palace New Road, in the co. of Surrey, engi- 
neer, for “* Jinprovements in water-closets and urinals.” June 29, 1864, 
1636.—Matruew Piers Warr Bovtton, of Tew Park, Oxfordshire, 
for ** Iinprovements in obtaining power from acriform fluids.” June 30, 
1864, 


~ 


| 1687.—Danret GALLArent, of Stepney Causeway, in the co. of Middle- 


sex, engineer, for “‘ Jinprovements in pumps.” June 30, 1864. 

1638.—Frepericx Lupewic Haun Dancue t, of 38, Red Lion Square, 
in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for “ Certain improvements in apparatus 
by means of which air, gas, or vapour is to be removed from tubes, pipes, 
tunnels, pans, retorts, or other vessels.” July 1, 1864. 

1643.—Corteman Dernriss, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of 
Houndsditch, in the City of London, gas engineer, for ** Jmprovements 
in the arrangement of the footlights or float of theatres, concert-rooms, 
and other similar places, and in the appurtenances thereof.’ July 1, 
1864, 

1651.—GrorcE Freperick Grawan, of 1, Upper Gordon Street, Euston 
Square, and WiLi1AM Paynz, of 2, Everett Street, Brunswick Square, 
both in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 
high-pressure cocks,” July 2, 1864. 






































1658.—Witr1am Jackson, Tuomas GiAnotm, and Samver SIncLAIR 
Rosson, all of Sunderland, in the co. of Durham, for “ Improvements 
tn pumps.” July 2, 1864. 

1668.—Wi11am Luoyp, of Dartmouth Street, in the city of West- 
minster, C.E., for “ Improvements in the manufacture of hydrocarbon 
gas, and in apparatus employed therein.” A communication. July 5, 
1864, 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

592.—Epwarp Bisuor, of Headingley, near Leeds, in the co. of York, 
M.D., and Wirt1am Batty, of Halifax, also in the co. of York, engi- 
neer, for ‘‘ Improved means and apparatus for evaporating the water 
contained in the faecal or excrementitious matter.” March 9, 1864. 

612.—Freperick Watton, of Staines, in the co. of Middlesex, for 
“ Improvements in machinery for raising water and other liquids.” 
March 10, 1864. 

708.—Epwarp Borrows, of Sutton, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 
engineer, for “Improvements in pumps for lifting or moving liquids.” 
March 21, 1864. 

1545.—James Fornrs, of Old Ford, Bow, in the “co. of Middlesex, 
manufacturing chemist, for “‘ Improvements in the means of, and appa- 
ratus for, manufacturing sulphate of ammonia and sulphuric acid.” 
June 21, 1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

1700.—James Morris Garr and Tuomas Kennepy, ‘ Improvements in 
taps or valves.” July 4, 1861. 

1711.—Jutzs Emme Merton ps Prapon and Lovis Gustave Lxcoa, 
“ Improvements in apparatus for lighting.” July 5, 1861. 

1726,—Atrrep Noster, “ Jinprovements in obtaining products from alkali, 
waste and gas lime refuse.’ July 6, 1861. 

1739.—Witt1am Covison Parkinson, “ An improved frictionless bearing 
Sor gas-meters.” July 9, 1861. 

1762.—Cnartzs Mascuwitz, the younger, “ Jimprovements in taps or 
siup-cocks for liquids, steam, and gas.’ A communication. July 13, 
1861. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
;1855,—ALEXANDER ANnGus Croxx, “ Improvements in the treatment of 
liquors containing combinations of sulphur with ammonia.” July 3, 
1857. 
1938.—Hirpotyte Lamy, “An engine or apparatus for obtaining motive 
power by an improved method of applying steam, gas, or heated air.’ 
j duly 11, 1857. 











Parltamentarp intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
TuEspAy, Juny 12, 1864. 
The Norturieet Districr Gas and the Lea Bripce Disrricr Gas 
| Bills were reported, with amendments. 
The Dusiin Improvement Bill, and the SHerrizLD Warrer-Works 
|(BRADFIELD INuNDATION) Bill were referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of the Duke of Buckingham (chairman), the Earl of Malmesbury, 
| the Earl of Harrowby, Viscount Falmouth, and Lord Saye and Sele, who will 
|sit on Tuesday, July 19, at 11 o’clock. 


| 
| 


Taunrspay, JuLy 14. 
The following Bills received the Royal Assent: —The INDEPENDENT Gas, 
the Furness GAs AND WatrEn, and the WisszEAcH WATER. 
The Wurrey Waren Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
| The Srockrort Disrricr Water Bill was read a third time, with the 
| 


| 
| 
amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Fripay, Jury 15. 
The NortuFLeet Distrricr Gas, and the Lea BripGe Districr GAs 
Bills were read a third time, with the amendments, passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


Monpay, Jury 18. 
The BrrMINGUAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GaAs Bill was returned from the 
Commons agreed to, with amendments. The said amendments were con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


TurEspAy, Juty 19. 
The Sate or Gas (Scortanp) Bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole House cn Thursday, 21st inst. 


Tuvurspay, Jury 21. 
The Lea Briner Disrricr Gas Bill, and the Norrurieet District 
Gas Bill were returned fromthe Commons, with the amendments agreed to. 
The SALe or Gas (Scor.anp) Bill, was reported, without amendment. 
An amendment was made, and the Bill ordered to be read a third time. 


Fripay, Jury 22. 
The Srocxrorr Districr Water Bill was returned from the Com- 
mens, with the amendments agreed to. 
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| tracts into which the corporation might enter, were limited to three years. | | 
| pire until the 1st of January next. There were precedents for the extension 
| they now asked, several Acts of Parliament having been passed, amongst 
| and the Metropolis Local Management Act, in which the period for making 
| an unlimited period. The corporation of Dublin were, however, perfectly 
| satisfied to ask that it might be limited in their case to 10 years, because | | 


| they believed that that period would be sufficient to justify a company, if 
| they thought fit, in incurring the necessary expense before entering upon a 


| them to contract with another company, he would state the circumstances 





na HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Turspay, JuLy 12, -1864. 


The BrrMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GaAs Bill, as amended, was con- 
sidered, and ordered to be read a third time. 


Fripay, Jury 15. 


The BrrMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GaAs Bill was read a third time, 
and passed, with amendments. 


TuHourspay, Juty, 21. 


The Lea Brince Disrricr Gas Bill, and the Norrsarieet Districr 
Gas Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 


Fripay, Juty 22. 
The Stockport Districr Water Bill—The Lords amendments were 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuespay, JuLy 19. 
(Before the Duke of Buckrncuam, Chairman ; the Earl of Hanrowsy, the 
Earl of Matmessury, Viscount Fatmoutu, and Lord Saye anv SELE.) 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Mr. Catvert, Q.C., and Mr. Torrens, appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
Burke, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, for the Hibernian Gas Company and cer- 
tain ratepayers of Dublin; Mr. Purnx, Q.C., and Mr. Forsyru, Q.C.,| 
for the Alliance Gas Company; and Mr. MerEewetuer, Q.C., and Mr, | 
Davison, for other ratepayers, petitioners against the bill. | 


Mr. Catvert said this was a bill promoted by the corporation of Dublin} 


for the purpose of amending the Dublin Improvement Act, 1849, and the | 
Dublin Improvement Amendment Act, 1861, and to confer additional powers 
upon the corporation of Dublin. The preamble was very short, and the || 
committee would be happy to hear that the points of controversy between 
the promoters and the opponents of the bill were contained within very nar- | 
row limits. The preamble simply stated that by the two acts recited certain 
powers were vested in the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Dublin for the improvement and regulation of that city, and 
that it was expedient that some of those powers should be amended, and that 
additional powers should be conferred upon the a. Probably their 
lordships would think it better to leave the preamble for the present, and go | 
at once to the clause, the only one in dispute. That clause was the seventh, | | 
and the point at issue in it between the parties, related to the period for | 
which this corporation should be at liberty to contract for the public lighting | 
of the city of Dublin. The words of the clause were—‘‘ The corporation may 
from time to time contract or agree for any period not exceeding ten years at 
any one time, with any company or person, for the supply of gas or oil or | 
any other means of lighting the streets of the said borough, or any of them, ! 
&e.” The words “for any period not exceeding ten years,’ contained the | 
cause of the dispute, and the circumstances under which these words had || 
been inserted and were now objected to, he would briefly state to the commit- | | 
tee. The city of Dublin was now lighted by the Hibernian Gas Company, | | 
under a contract entered into by them with the corporation above 20 years 
ago. The contract was for a period of 21 years, and would expire on the Ist 
of January, 1865. The object the corporation had in view by the insertion 
of the words in the clause to which he had called attention was this. If they 
had only the power they now possessed of making a contract for three years | 
they would always be in the hands of the Hibernian Gas Company in | 
reference to the public lighting, because it would never be worth the while | | 
of another company to incur the expense of laying down mains through- || 
out the city unless they had a prospect of a longer period than three, 
years. The corporation, therefore, desired to be free from the control of any | 
company, and to have the independent choice of offering the lighting of | 
Dublin to any company desirous of entering into a contract with them. || 
There were in Dublin 3500 public lamps, and those lamps with their posts | 
and fittings would not cost less than £12,000. There were some 30 miles of | | 
streets, lanes, and alleys, and it would be necessary to lay a main in almost | | 








| the whole of these. Clearly, therefore, it would be impossible for any other || 


company to undertake the necessary outlay, which could not be less than | 


| £30,000, before they were able to light the city, unless a contract were given | 
| them for a longer period than three years. As he had already stated, the | 
| present contract was for 21 years. At the time it was entered into, the cor- 1] 


poration was subject to no restriction. Since then, however, the public Act | 


known as the Towns Improvement Act, 1847, was passed, and by that Act, 
which was incorporated in the Dublin Improvement Act, 1849, all fresh con- | | 


Up to the present period this provision had been of no importance to the 
corporation, because their contract of 1845 was a valid one, and did not ex- 


them the Birmingham, Salford, Liverpool, and Glasgow Improvement Acts, 


contracts by the local authorities had been extended, generally speaking for | | 


contract for the public lighting of the city. To show the committee how 
necessary it was that the corporation should be placed in a position to enable 


under which the public lighting was now conducted. In 1845, when the 
existing contract was entered into, the price of the public lamps was fixed at 
£3. 1s. 8d. each per annum. Since then there had been a further contract 
for the lamps in the district outside that included in the first contract, and 
the price for the public lamps there was £3. 4s, 3d.each per annum. When 
in 1845 the contract price was fixed at £3. 1s, 8d. gas was being sold to private 
consumers at the rate of 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. At the present time the 
we to private consumers was only 4s. 9d. per 1000. But, although there 

ad been this great reduction in price, the proposal of the Hibernian Gas 
Company was, that in the future they should be paid for the public lights 
not the £3. 1s. 8d. which they had under the firat existing contract, or the 
£3. 4s. 3d. under the second contract, but £3. 12s. 6d. each upon the whole. 
That was the proposition which, upon a communication to the company by 
the corporation, had been made by them. There was no reason in the world 
why the price of the public lamps should be raised. The cost of coal had 
rather fallen than risen since their contract was made, and the company had 
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increased facilities for selling coke, and yet, in spite of these more favourable 
circumstances, the Hibernian Company had thought fit to intimate their in- 
tention ‘fo raise the price of gas to the public lamps. The effect of the pro- 
= increase upon the aggregate expense of the corporation would be this :— 

he number of lamps at — lighted was 3262; there were a certain 
number charged at £3. 1s. 8d., a certain number at £3. 10s. 2d., and a cer- 
tain small number at £4. 10s.; one at £4, and another at £4, 4s., making a 
total expense of £10,476. 11s. 10d., the present avarage price per lamp being 
£3. 4s. 3d. The proposed price was £3. 12s. 6d., which would amount in 
the whole to £11,824. 15z., so that there would be an increase in the entire 
charge of £1348. When this subject was discussed by the council, they came 
to the resolution that in the event of the Hibernian Gas Company refusing 
their offer it would be their duty to encourage competition, and he (Mr. 
Calvert) thought the committee would be of opinion that the authorities of a 
city like Dublin ought to be in a position to offer the public lighting to fair 
competition. They could only be in that position, he ventured to submit, 
by being allowed to contract with a company for a period of ten years. With 
regard to the opposition to the bill, the petitions were rather long, but he 
would state so much of their contents as would be sufficient to explain their 
purport. There was one petition from the Hibernian Gas Company and 
another from the Alliance Gas Company, and they had connected with them 
a certain number of ratepayers. He believed that each of the companies 
alleged that they were interested in opposing this bill as ratepayers, 
but of course their interests as companies far exceeded any interest 
they might have in their other capacity. With reference to the gas 
companies as such, he submitted that they had no locus standi. They 
were traders and traders only. The corporation on the other hand 
were ratepayers, and sageneented ratepayers ; and he submitted that trades- 
men could not be allowed to come before the committee, and discuss the 
arrangements which the corporation proposed to make for their own inte- 
rests. On the common principle that every person had a right to manage 
his own affairs in his own way, he should contend that the corporation were 
fully entitled to discuss this matter among themselves, without reference to 
the tradesmen with whom they might S oodtier deal or propose to have 
dealings. The corporation had a right to make application to the Legislature 
for the purpose of increasing or altering the powers they possessed, and when 
those powers were altered it would be then the proper time for the trades- 
men they employed or offered to employ to consent or refuse to supply them 
with the g or materials which they had to sell. It was quite out of the 
mage that the companies should be ‘allowed here, any more than in the 

ouse of Commons, to be heard upon the subject. It was a uniform rule 
that persons proposing to deal with any set of tradesmen should be permitted 
to make their arrangements in any way they thought right; and the com- 
panies had no greater locus stand: in this matter before the committee than 
they would have for discussing the question in the council chamber of 
Dublin itself. Under these circumstances he proposed to object to the locus 
standi of the two companies. With regard to the ratepayers petition, he did 
not propose to object to that, simply upon this principle: he considered that 
the corporation represented the ratepayers at the time they were elected, 
but when they came before the Legislature for further powers, it would be 
occupying the time of the committee unnecessarily if he were to argue that 
they should still be considered as representing the ratepayers. Having that 
conviction upon his mind he should not object to this petition, but would 
content himself by asking the committee to decide that the two gas compa- 
nies ought not to be heard. There was a petition of ratepayers in favour of 
the bill, but upon that he proposed to say nothing. His learned friends on 
the other side would, he had no doubt, be willing that the question of 
whether or not the companies had any locus standi should be at once dis- 
cussed and decided. ‘ 
Mr. BurKE said he appeared for the Hibernian Gas Company, and he had 
heard with very great surprise his learned friend object to the /ocus standi of 
that company after having opened a case against them by alleging that they 
were making exorbitant charges for the public lamps. His learned friend 
actually sought to support the seventh clause of the bill by making charges 
against the Hibernian Gas Company, and having done that he claimed to 
establish those charges upon ex parte evidence, without allowing the gas 
company to be heard in — Certainly, this was a novel mode of pro- 
ceeding altogether. If Mr. Calvert had ignored the gas companies altogether 
it would have been well; but when their lordships had heard his speech in 
which charges had been made against those companies, he asked them to 
decide that those companies had no locus standi. He (Mr. Burke) was in a 
“neo entirely to rebut those charges. He would take one point. His 
earned friend had said that the corporation ought to be allowed to make a 
contract for ten years because the Hibernian Company had been proposing 
to increase the price of the public lamps to the prejudice of the corporation. 
He (Mr. Burke) denied that statement ix toto, and was he not entitled to be 
heard in support of that denial? The real facts were these: the Hibernian 
Gas Company had tendered to the corporation—— 
The Cuatrman: You had better address yourself to the question of /ocus 
standi alone. 
Mr, Burke: My friend having gone into the argument in support of his 
case, it appears to me that I have cemething to rebut. 
The CHarrMaNn: The opening statement proves nothing. 
Mr. Burke said it was intended by that opening statement to impress 
their lordshipe. What was the object of the bill? His friend avowed that 
it was to enable the corporation to give encouragement to another company 
to come into competition with the existing companies. Did that fact give 
him no right to be heard? Suppose the bill proposed to do openly what it 
really did insidiously—viz., to establish a new gas company—and it was not 
denied that such was the design—according to the practice of Parliament his 
locus standi would have been undoubted. He could show their lordships 
that it was uniformly the practice for a company to be allowed to resist the 
passing of a bill for a competing company when they could show that there 
was no ground for establishing it. This, therefore, was an attempt to do 
insidiously and covertly what, if it were done openly, there could be no ques- 
tion of the right of the existing companies to oppose. The effect of the 
passing of this clause would be that, according to a peculiar provision in- 
serted in the Dublin Improvement Act, 1849, the corporation could at once 
encourage the formation of a new gas company. 
The CHarrMan: Which of the clauses ? 
Mr. Burke said he would presently point it out to his grace. The general 
law was that no company, unless they possessed statutory powers, could open 
the streets and public roads for the purpose of laying down mains. 

The CuatnMan said they could do it with the permission of the 
corporation. 
Mr. BurxKE assured his grace that they could not. The point had been 
decided in more than one instance. In the Sheffield case and in the Longton 
case the court had held that such permission would not shield the company 
from indictment. No lawyer present would deny that the effect of the 





decisions was that the breaking up of the street, even with the permission of 





the local authorities, might be construed ‘to be a nuisance, unless it were 
done under the special licence of Parliament. pe 

Mr. RicHanrps said the clause in the Improvement Act to which his learned 
friend, Mr. Burke, had referred was the 67th. 

Mr. Burke said their lordships would perceive that by that clause the 
es possessed unusual powers to allow companies under their licence, 
and without a special application to Parliament, to come in and break up the 
streets. Having possessed themselves of that power they now felt that it 
was necessary to go a step further. By the Towns Improvement Act, in- 
corporated with their own Act, they were unable to make a contract fora 
longer period than three years in respect to the — lighting, which as bis 
learned friend said, did not offer a sufficient inducement to a new company 
to incur the expense of laying down fresh mains, and doing the other things 
necessary to put them in a position to light the city. They, therefore, now 
sought to extend their power in the way proposed, with the avowed object of 
introducing competition in the supply of gas. Why then should the existing 
companies be prevented from being heard against this covert attempt to 
interfere with their interests, when it was quite clear thatif the attempt had 
been openly made they would be fully entitled to oppose it? The effect of 
this clause, if carried, would be the same as if a new company bad succeeded 
in gaining statutory authority. Added to their already extraordinary 

owers, the corporation would be able to do what otherwise a special Act of 

arliament would berequired for—viz., establish a competing company. By the 
Act of 1849 the petitioners, as part of the public of Dublin, although prejudiced 
by the powers given to the corporation to sanction the introduction of an- 
other set of mains in the streets, were protected by the limitation placed 
upon them in reference to the contracts for the public lights. His learned 
friend argued that every person had a right to manage his affairs in his own 
way, and no one was to be heard against them. Luckily for the companies 
the corporation could not do all that they wished without coming to Parlia- 
ment, They now came and asked for an alteration of the existing law, but 
that law he (Mr. Burke) contended was as much for the protection of his 
clients as for them. ‘They were ratepayers—large ratepayers—and surely if 
they were injured by the proposed change they had a right to be heard 
against it. Parliament had enacted, asa general law applicable to all parties, 
that such contracts as these should not be for a longer period than three 
years, and though he admitted that there might be special cases in which a 
departure from that law was desirable, it was not to be presumed that if one 
party, who was bound by that law as much as the other, sought to alter it for 
their own benefit alone, those who would be injured by the alteration had no 
claim to be heard in oppostion to the proposal. If after hearing the case of 
the petitioners their lordships should come to the conclusion that there was 
no real ground of opposition, then, cadit questio, the companies would bow 
to that decision. But here was a proposition to alter a clause which was in- 
serted in the Improvement Act as much for their benefit as for that of the 
corporation, and the alteration was sought to be supported on ex parte 
evidence against the companies, and their claim to be heard in opposition 
was questioned. He apprehended that a ee so utterly unfair and 
unreasonable would never receive their lordships sanction. The cases which 
his learned friend had cited, in which a power of making longer contracts 
had been granted, were not analogous to the present, for in none of them did 
the local authorities possess the powers which the corporation of Dublin did 
under their Act of 1849. 

The CuarnMaN: Do I understand you to contend that no persons can 
break up the streets under the 67th section of the Dublin Improvement Act 
without parliamentary licence? 

Mr. BurkE: No, my lord. I stated that under the general law, which is 
applicable universally, no person could do it without a special Act of Parlia- 
ment. But I said that the corporation of Dublin in 1849 had placed them- 
selves in another position, and had got a clause which enabled them to give 
sanction to parties to break up the streets; so that they are able to do that 
by their own authority which other local authorities require a special Act 
for. They now come to seek further powers, so as to put that clause in force 
to our prejudice. I think, therefore, my learned friend cannot contend that 
we who would be so seriously damnified by it are not entitled to be heard. 

Mr. Putnn said he appeared for the Alliance Gas Company as well as on 
the petition of ratepayers; and he would briefly call attention to the locus 
standi of the former without, if possible, travelling over the same ground 
that his learned friend, Mr. Burke, had done. By their Act of 1847, the Alli- 
ance Company were bound to supply the commissioners who were in power 
then with gas for the public lamps at a profit to themselves of 10 per cent. 
By the 30th section of that Act they were placed under obligation to light 
the public lamps of the City of Dublin, upon a request to that effect by the 
Commissioners for paving, or any other persons authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment, at such a price as should yield a profit to themselves not exceeding LO per 
cent. Whether, therefore, there were two, or three, or four companies in Dublin, 
the Legislature had said that a profit of 10 per cent. upon the cost of the raw 
material was a just charge for the supply of the public lamps. Having this 
parliamentary obligation upon them, they felt that they were entitled to be|| 
heard against the change which the corporation now proposed to make in the 
existing law. There were a few words in the petition presented against the bill | 
which he thought furnished a clue to the matter. The petition stated that 
within the last few months there had been a company formed in Dublin, | 
called ‘The Commercial Gas Company of Ireland, Limited,” and the peti-! 
tioners had good reason to believe that the promoters possessed considerable | 
influence with the Town Council, and that some of the leading members of 
that council had been active in the promotion of that company. That, ifa 
power were granted to the corporation to contract for 10 years, the promoters 
of this new undertaking would be enabled to obtain a contract for the public 
lights of Dublin for that period to the exclusion of the other companies, and 
thereby, without the necessity of resorting to Parliament, would acquire 
powers to open and break up the streets in Dublin, and lay down mains and 
pipes, not merely for the supply of the public lamps, but to supply gas for 
trading and other purposes to the inhabitants of the city. The petitionérs | 
further stated that no formal agreement had been entered into—they believed | 
that there was an understanding to that effect—and that it was a matter of | 
public notoriety in Dublin that the new company expected to get the con- 
tract for public lighting for a period of 10 years. The petition also set forth 
an attempt to get a clause inserted in the bill, in effect to enable the new 
company under the licence of the proposed contract clause to supply gas to 
private consumers, but which clause had been refused by Lord Redesdale. 
The real object, therefore, which the petitioners wished to frustrate, and 
which the promoters wished to advance, was this :—The introduction of a 
new gas company into Dublin, with limited liability and without parliamen- 
tary control, which by the authority of this section would be able to compete 
with the existing companies, not only for the supply of gas to the public 
lamps, but also to private consumers. Now, the company which he repre- 

sented complained—and, he thought, complained justly—that a limited com- 
pany or a private partnership, or perhaps an individual contractor, should be 
thus placed in the enjoyment of fe special privileges which they possess: 1 
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under the direct sanction of the Legislature. They asked the committee, 
therefore, to insert in the proposed clause such words as would limit its effect 
to contracts ‘‘ with any company authorized by any special Act of Parlia- 
ment.’”’ If this were done, the corporation might, if they pleased, encourage 
the formation of half a dozen companies, because his clients would be able 
before a parliamentary committee to be heard against them, and in their 
own defence; but they did object to the attempt to introduce a competing 
company by a side wind, and in this covert manner. His learned friend had 
fallen into an error in stating that the corporation at one time had power to 
enter into contracts for 20 years. That power belonged to their predecessors, 
the commissioners ; but when the direction of these affairs was transferred 
to the corporation, they were limited to three years, the Legislature evidently 
considering that it was desirable at the expiration of every such period an 
opportunity should be afforded for reviewing past decisions. He would only 
say, in conclusion, that if the words, “ with any company authorized by any 
special Act of Parliament,” were introduced into this clause, he should with- 
draw from the opposition. Either his learned friend must admit that by a 
side wind the corporation were trying by means of this clause to introduce a 
competing company without parliamentary sanction into Dublin, or he would 
at once assent to the insertion of these words, 

_ The Earl of Harrowsy: Does Mr. Burke agree to withdraw his opposi- 
tion, if these words are inserted > 

Mr. Burke: I should be satisfied on behalf of the Hibernian Gas Company 

to do so, because, before a new company could be introduced, they would have 
to apply to the Legislature, and we should have the opportunity of being 
heard in the matter. That is consistent with the legislation in London, and 
other large towns. At the same time, I may state that I appear on behalf of 
ratepayers who say that by the clause limiting the contracts to three years 
they are protected. 

r. CALVERT, in reply, said the position in which the Dublin Corporation 
was placed was this—under the Improvement Act they had the right to 
make a contract with any company whatsoever, and could authorize that 
company to open the streets and lay down pipes and mains. But as there 





was a company in existence which had been there for 20 years, and already | 


had possession of the streets, it was simply futile to talk of authorizing a 
new company to come in, when the corporation could only offer a contract 


for three years to light the public lamps. His friend, Mr. Burke, said: “ Let | 


the new company come to Parliament.” That was exactly what the cor- 
poration did not wish to havedone. They contended that they were perfectly 
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The Earl of Hanrowsy: The remedy for that would be a revaluation. 

Witness: When the corporation came into existence, the valuation for | | 
rating purposes was £640,000; and the 2s. rate which they are authorized | 
to raise is based upon that valuation. In the year following, a public officer 
revalued the paw and took off £100,000, which practically diminished 
the funds of the corporation by £10,000. 

Examination continued: If the Hibernian Company is enabled to continue its 
monopoly, the corporation will be obliged to pay the sum they ask ; and the 
latter seek to obtain better terms for themselves. Not only in reference to gas, | | 
but also to all the other contracts for scavenging, &c., we find that objection 
is made by contractors to contracting for less than five years. The Hibernian | | 
Company light all the public lamps within the city boundary, and the Alliance 
Company all on the Rathmines township. These are the only companies in || 
Dublin. The total length of streets, lanes, and alleys is, in round numbers, 
110 miles; and I think 90 or 100 miles of mains would have to be laid down |} 
in order to light the entire city. Lamps, posts, and pillars would also have 
to be provided by any new company coming in, as the present ones belong to 
the Hibernian Company. I am of opinion that the cost of placing a fresh 
company in a position to undertake the contract would not be less than 
£50,000; but that is only a rough approximation, for I have no figures. I 
should say that it would not pay a company to incur that expense on tha 
chance of a three years contract. A year or eighteen months would be re- || 
wee to prepare for it. I should think a contract for the public lamps for 

rom seven to ten years would induce them to lay out that sum, I have no}; 
knowledge of the expense incurred by the Hibernian Company in laying || 
their mains and providing lamps, posts, and pillars, but I know it must have 
been very large. I consider that they have had a fair benefit of their outlay, 
as there was a prior contract to that of 1845. I believe they do not set up 
any claim to a continuance of their contract beyond the Ist of January next. 





The corporation consider it necessary that they should obtain the power 
sought by this clause, in order to discharge their duties both with regard to || 
the supply of gas and entering into contracts for macadamizing the roads, 
Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: I am acquainted with the clause in the 
Alliance Company’s Act which obliges them to light the public lamps on a/}) 
request being made at a profit to themselves of 10 per cent; but they could 
not be ready to do so by the Ist of January next. If we get this clause, I 
should say that for a year or so we should be confined to the Hibernian | | 
Company, whatever they might charge. This clause will not help us imme- | | 
diately on the expiration of the existing contract. I am certainly not looking | | 





for a new company to come in. 


I think that the corporation would be com- | 
pelled to renew the contract with the Hibernian Company for a short time ; 
and at the expiration of that period, if any other company chose to compete | | 
with them, they would put themselves in a condition to do so. Neen say 
never saw || 


but I have | 
! 


a in selecting whoever they pleased—even private persons—to supply 

ublin with gas, and that being the case they now came and asked for such | 
an extension of the time during which to contract with such persons as | 
would make it worth their while to undertake the necessary expense. But | 
they utterly and entirely denied what Mr. Phinn had stated with respect to | the company would be one authorized by Act of Parliament. 
the new company. They did not believe that there was such a company in | the prospectus of the Commercial Gas Company of Ireland before, 








existence, and they utterly denied that there was any undue influence at | 


work in the corporation. 
Mr. Burke: Here is your own prospectus. It is headed “Commercial 
Gas Company of Ireland.” 


_ Mr. Catvert said he was at present strictly confining himself to the ques- | 
tion of Jocus standi, and he submitted to the committee that the two petition- | 


ing companies were merely tradesmen for the supply of customers with gas, 
and that they had no right to interfere with any steps which the corporation 
were now taking for the benefit of their constitutents. The simple proposi- 
tion was this—the corporation under present circumstances must either take 
the terms of the Hibernian Gas Company for the supply of the public lamps 
of Dublin, or the city must be left in darkness. 

Mr. Painn: You really ought not to state that, because you know the 
obligation under which the Alliance Company is placed to furnish a supply 
upon request at a profit to themselves of 10 per cent. 

Mr. CaLtvert said be would admit the fact that if the corporation chose to 
call upon the Alliance Company they were bound for three years to furnish 
a supply of gas to the public lamps. But this obligation was of little or no 
use, because no company would go to the expense of laying down gas-pipes, 
and giving the further accommodation which was necessary, unless they 
could come in for a longer period than three years; and therefore, as he said 
before, the corporation were virtually bound to Mr. Burke’s company, or 
must be in darkness. Under these circumstances, he thought the committee 
would see the reasonableness of extending the period of the contracts to ten 
years; and would decide, as regarded the opposition to it, that the existing 
gas companies had no locus standi. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee deliberated for about a 
quarter of an hour. On the readmission of the parties, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The decision of the committee is, that neither of 
the gas companies have a locus standi. 

The following evidence in support of the bill was then called :— 

Parke Neville, Esq., examined by Mr. Torrens. 

|| Iam the engineer of the corporation of Dublin and have been so for some 
|| years. Iam acquainted with the fact that the Hibernian Gas Company are 
|| supplying the public lamps of the city, in continuation of a contract entered 

into with the late paving board, to which the corporation succeeded in i851. 
That contract will expire on Jan. 1 next. Under the Dublin Improvement 
Act the corporation have only power to make a contract for three years. In case 
the 7th clause in this bill is not passed, they must renew the public lighting 
|| contract with the Hibernian Company. There would be no time to make other 
arrangements. There is no practical competition open to the corporation. The 
terms upon which the company propose to enter into a new contract are 
higher than those under the existing contract. 1 have areturn before me 
|| signed by the inspector of lamps, who is an officer appointed and paid jointly 
by the corporation of the gas company, showing the present number of public 
lamps and the prices paid for them. It appears from that return that there 
;| are 2808 lamps at £3. 1s. 8d., 235 at £3. 10s. 2d., 220 at £4. 10s., 3 at £4, 
,| and 4 at £4. 4s. 1d., making a sum total of £10,476. 11s. 10d. That gives an 
ayerage price per lamp of £3. 4s. 3d. The proposition made by the Hibernian 
|| Company for the supply at the end of the present contract is that the lamps 
|| Shall be lighted at an average charge of £3. 12s. 6d., which will make a 
|| difference in the total expense of £1348. 3s. 2d. Unless the corporation are 
|| willing to submit to that, they must make a new arrangement before next 
January. I am not aware that there is any reasonable ground for this in- 
creased charge. 
|| believe it has been made the subject of correspondence between them and the 
gas company, but the corporation have failed to induce them to supply the 
gen lamps upon the old terms. In its present condition the corporation 

as not funds at its disposal without fresh exactions upon the inhabitants. 
The present improvement rate is insufficient for the existing wants, and any 
j| increased charge upon it would of course render it more insufficient. The 
|| amount which the corporation are authorized to raise for repairing, lighting, 


and watering the streets, is 2s. in the pound, which is not found sufficient | 


The valuation of Dublin is very low; it is only £510,000 | 
' gas has been reduced year by year; but it has been under considerable pres- 


for the purpose. 
a year for rating purposes. 


heard of such accompany. I heard that they would endeavour to obtain the | 
I never heard that they were trying to get the | 
lighting of Dublin for ten years. We have never given the Alliance Gas | | 
| Company notice to light the city under the clause in their Act. The corpo- 
ration had this bill in view two years ago, but it dropped through some in- | | 
formality. The principal object then was the passing of this clause. I re- || 
| member hearing it stated that if the corporation made a contract with any | 
new company to supply the public lights they should be empowered to supply 
rivate consumers. There was some talk about introducing such a clause, 
ut it was after the bill was in Parliament, and it could not be done. The 

| clause called by you the Barrington clause was not introduced into the bill; 

I know Lord Redesdale refused it. 


| lighting of Kingstown. 


By Mr. Burke: A large outlay would have to be made before a new 
company could come in, and there must be interest paid upon that outlay. | | 
The shareholders would expect to make a profit, which would be in addition 


to that now realized by the existing companies. I do not think that would 
have any effect upon the rates. The present gas companies are not incapable 
of supplying Dublin. To establish a new company would be introducing a 
third party to do the work which two are now doing well; but it does not 
follow that if we obtain this clause there will be a new company. 

Mr. BuRKE: Was it not avowed in the resolution of the corporation that 
unless the two existing companies came down to their terms, they would do 
all in their power to stimulate competition ? 

Witness : Yes; the corporation feel that at present they are at the mercy 
of the companies, but the result of obtaining this clause will be that either of 
the companies would offer to supply the public lamps for ten years at a lower 

rice. 

. Cross-examination continued : The effect will be either the establishment 
of a new company or the putting of the screw upon the existing companies 
to supply at our own terms. I believe the companies have offered to supply 
at a price to be fixed by arbitration. It is not a desirable thing to have the 
streets broken-up again for a third company, which must be the case ifa 
third company is introduced. If escapes of gas take place the streets would 
have to be frequently broken up to ascertain the source of the evil. I know 
that in London, in order to prevent that nuisance, Parliament has enacted that 
only one company shall supply in a district. Of course, the more companies 
there are to break up the streets the greater will be the nuisance, but there 
is another thing to be kept in view, which is, that we should obtain gas at a 
fair price. The present price of gas to private consumers is 4s. 9d. per 1000. 
The charge for the public lamps is £3, 1s. 8d. The contract is that they are 
each to burn 4 cublic feet per hour. 

Mr. Torrens objected to this line of cross-examination; it was going into 
the case for the companies. 

Mr. Burke denied that it was. By the proposed clause the corporation 
were about to sanction an enormous outlay of capital upon the ground that 
they were overcharged for the public lamps. He wanted to prove by their 
own witness that the charge was a moderate one. Taking the price to the 
private consumers at 4s. 9d., and assuming the public lamps to consume 4 
cubic feet of gas per hour, he was told, and the witness would correct him if 





| prepared to represent it as an unfair thing? 


The question has been discussed by the corporation, and I | 


| impose a tax upon the public besides the nuisance of breaking up the streets. 


he were wrong, that the charge to the public lamps was at the rate of 2s. 54d. 
per 1000 only. If that was so he would ask the witness whether he was 


Witness: I am not able to answer it, for I am not the engineer to the cor- 
poration upon gas matters. 

Mr. Burke: Can you tell me whether the companies have been receiving 
anything like an exorbitant dividend ? 

Mr. Torrens: The corporation and the ratepayers have nothing to do 
with their dividends. 

Mr. Burke: I want to show that the introduction of a new company will 


If I can show that the present price of gas is moderate and that the existing 
companies are adequate to the supply, the case of the corporation breaks down. 


Cross-examination continued: It is within my knowledge that the price of 
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sure. There was a movement got upin Dublin some years ago by a Mr. 
Flintoff for the reduction of the price of gas, or to bring in a new company. 
I cannot tell how much the price been reduced during the last ten years. 
Of course, if a contract were entered into for ten years, and by some new 
invention the cost of making gas during that period could be reduced, the 
ublie would not have the advantage of it. Ido not think the companies 
ave reduced their price voluntarily. Ifa new company were introduced, I 
presume the Hibernian Company would either pull down there lamps and 
ts or sell them to the new company, as was done in Cork. I have not 
said that it would cost too much money for the Alliance to compete with the 
Hibernian ; I think they ought to do so. 

Re-examined by Mr. TorrRENS: In London there are no municipal bodies 
to watch over the proceedings of the gas companies. Consequently, the 
position of affairs is different here to what it isin Dublin. I have also heard 
that the companies have combined to get their own prices. It is to the 
interest of the corporation of Dublin to get gas as cheaply as possible. 

By the Cuarrman : The date of the existing contract with the Hibernian 
contract is January, 1845, and it was for a period of 20 years. There wasa 
previous contract with the Paving Commissioners for lighting 2800 lamps 
under their jurisdiction. I do not know the rate of charge under that con- 
tract, nor whether the price was reduced when the present contract was 
entered into. ; 

Mr. Torrens produced the former contract of 1839, which he said was for 
2355 lamps at the price of £7622 per annum. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think you have given us the price charged by 
the Alliance Company for lighting Rathmines. 

Witness: Rathmines is beyond our jurisdiction. The Alliance have 
lighted it for a long time. 

Mr. Richard Joseph Devitt, examined by Mr. ToRRENS. 
I am a member of the See of Dublin, and am aware of the circum- 
'| stances out of which this billhasarisen. Negotiations were pending between 
the corporation and the Hibernian Company, and we endeavoured to induce 
|| them to reduce their price. We have nothing to complain of with respect 
| to the courtesy of the company, but they would not listen to our proposal as 
(| to price. We should have been satisfied to renew the contract upon the pre- 
|| sent terms—that is my impression—for the three years to which we are 
‘| limited by law. I believe that, if we had the power to go to another com- 
| pany, we could make better terms with the Hibernian, as they have the 
| | mains and lamps. I do not consider that we have the alternative of going 
1) to the Alliance. I believe there is a complete concert between the two com- 
| panies that, on condition of the Hibernian not being interfered with in cer- | 
| tain districts, the Hibernian shall not interfere with them in others. There | 
| is no other company in existence. I am perfectly aware of the document 
| laid before their lordships (the prospectus of ‘‘ The Commercial Gas Com- 
| pany of Ireland, Limited’’), and that there was such a company in contem- 
| plation ; but, in the first instance, it was to apply principally to the district 
of Kingstown. The people there thought that they were paying the Hiber- 
{nian Company too much, and this company was formed by gentlemen of 
| position in the neighbourhood to supply Kingstown with gas. No company 
| could come into competition with the existing companies in Dublin without 
| investing in permanent plant a vast amount of capital. I think it right to 
| mention that I am an unprofessional man as far as gas is concerned, but I 











| have had many conversations with the secretary of the Alliance Company, 
and I remember in one of those conversations he said that they would not 
compete unless the matter was thrown open for 20 years, ‘There is no other | 
place at all analogous to Dublin in this respect. Cork has been mentioned, | 
and I may say that the people of Cork found feult with the price charged by | 
the Hibernian Company, and a competing company was established, result- | 
ing in the price being lowered. The three years contract clause in the Im- | 
provement Act prevents competition in Dublin. It is quite a fallacy to sup- 
pose that the insertion of the 7th clause in this bill arose out of the new 
|eompany being started. It was before Parliament years prior to the new 
| company being thought of. We have anticipated the possibility of beng left 
lin the hands of one company at the end of the existing contract. Under the | 
Improvement Act we can make our own gas for the supply of the public | 
lamps, but not, as far as I know, for the supply of private consumers. It | 
would not be convenient for us to do so, and if we had an independent com- 
| pany it would not be necessary. We are anxious for competition, and that 
18 all we ask, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purxn: I do not want to establish any new com- 
| pany at all. Lonly want to give “fixity of tenure’ to the company which 
| has the public lighting contract; and if that principle were applied toa good 
| many other things in Ireland, it would be well. I trust sincerely personally 
that there will be a new company, for I am not satisfied that this one com- 
pany should have a complete monopoly. For instance, 1 would rather my 
| friend Mr. Stephenson’s company should step in and light us. I take it that 
|it is more a question for lawyers whether the corporation by their powers 

jean authorize a new company to come in. The corporation say they have 
| the power, and the gas companies say they have not. My policy would be 

| to get gas for the citizens upon the best terms. I know a little about the | 
history of ‘the Barrington clause;”’ but I think it must have been bap- 

| tized by that name this morning. 

| Mr. Puinn: Oh, but I have got its certificate of baptism here, dated last | 
| week, 

The CxarrMAN: If you are about to propose a clause you should hand it in. 

Mr. Purnn: It is the clause which Lord Redesdale refused. I now ask 
under the notice to produce that it should be handed in. 

Mr. Torrens: It never was in the bill. 

The CHarrMaNn: But it was tendered or proposed. 

Earl of Harrowsy: What is the history of the clause ? 

Mr. Torrens: I am told that it never was in print. It was a MS. 
clause that was prepared, but abandoned in the progress of the preliminary 
proceedings upon the bill. 

Witness: 1 can tell your lordship all about it. The committee having 
charge of this Dublin Improvement Bill proposed that it should be introduced. | 

{1 believe it came from the Commercial Gas Company. It was suggested to 
us that we should take power to break up the streets for the purpose of assist- 
ing those —— in reference to the private lighting, if they got the pub- 

ic contract. 


Lew Puinn: And I believe you objected to it on the ground that it was 
a job? 

Witness: I did object to it. [Clause produced by the parliamentary agent. ] 
It was not introduced into the bill. The matter was brought under the | 
notice of the committee, and some most respectable gentlemen differed with | 
me in opinion ; and it was resolved that it should be proposed. It was pro- 
posed, but rejected by Lord Redesdale. 

Mr. Purnn: Do you think it desirable that any company should be intro- 
— —_ by a side wind, and without the special authority of 

arliamen 











| the case at Belfast—th 
| the existence of the contract was coincident with the existence of the cor- 


Witness : It is simply my private opinion, but I think they should run the 
gauntlet like the others, who have been to a great expense in getting their 
Acts. That is my private opinion, and has been so all along. 

By the Cuarrman: There are 15 wards in Dublin, each returning an 
alderman and three councillors. One out of the three goes out of office every 
third year, so that it is not fair to say that the corporation go out of office 
every three years. The aldermen remain for six years. 

Mr. John Martin, examined by Mr. Torrens. 

I am a member of the Town Council of Dublin. I differ generally with 
Mr. Devitt in politics, but on the policy of adopting this bill there is no 
division of opinion in the council—all join in asking Parliament to pass it. 
If I had the option of dealing again with the Hibernian or a new company, 
I should give the Hibernian a very decided preference on many grounds. I 
think it is for the interest of the city that a new gas company should not be 
introduced unnecessarily, but that the Hibernian should continue to light it. 
We cannot, in the present state of the finances of the city, afford to pay a 
higher price for the public lamps. I believe the present price to be fairly 
remunerative, and it is quite as much as the citizens can afford to pay. If 
we obtain this clause I think the Hibernian Company would be willing to 
renew the contract upon the present terms, and we are quite willing to 
| accept it. 

Mr. Purxn: All this is given in evidence against the company, and yet 
we are not allowed to ask any question upon it. 

The CuarrMAn (to Mr. Torrens): Can you give us any witness who can | 
speak to the precedents which exist for a departure from the general law ? 
At present you have given us none. 

r. ToRRENS: No, my lord. I am in this position: Under the provisions | 
of the Improvement Act, Dublin is not like London, so that there are no pre- | 
cedents which are upon all fours. 

The CuarrMAN : One of your witnesses spoke of other places where it had | 
been done. | 

Mr. Torrens: In the Liver 
of contracts is enlarged. 

The CuarrMan: That is too early. 

Mr. Torrens: It is impossible for me to give cases exactly in point, | 
because this case is exceptional. The general law in Ireland limits the time , 
for making contracts to three years. | 

The CuarrMAN: One of your witnesses said that in many towns there 
were extended powers of making contracts, I want to see where that is the | 
case, 
Mr, Torrens: In the Birmingham Act, 1851, an unlimited time is given. 

Mr. Pun: But it is most important for your grace to see with whom the | 
contract is to be made. It is “‘ with any gas company or companies supplying | 
gas within the borough.” 

Mr. Torrens: The Salford Act of last year has no time fixed. 

Earl of Matmespury: I understand the corporation have power to allow | 
the streets to be broken up for the purpose of laying mains for the supply of | 
the public lamps ? 

Mr. Torrens: Yes, my lord. 

Earl of MaLMEsBURY: Has it the power to do so for private purposes, or | 
not? 

Mr. Torrens: We conceive that we have not, 


Earl of Matmespury: Then how can you give a sufficient inducement | 
for the establishment of a new company, when you can simply authorize the | 
laying of pipes for the supply of the public lamps? 

Mr. Torrens: We seek power from your lordships to open the streets. 

Earl of Harrowny: But how can any company find it worth their while | 
to open the streets merely for the public lamps? Ido nct understand it. | 

Mr. Putnn: My friend has referred to the Salford Act. The corporation 
of Salford are their own suppliers of gas. 

Mr. Torrens: The engineer of the corporation will show your lordship | 
that we have the power. 

Mr. Neville, recalled, said: I understand that the clause in the Improve- 
ent Act gives the power to open the streets for any purpose. 

Earl of Harnowsy: And yet you applied to Lord Redesdale for special 
powers to do it. 


Mr. Puinn: The corporation of Salford supply their own gas, and the 
clause in their Act deals with them as such. e all know that it is so; the | 
subject has been often discussed, and it has been proved that they make large 
profits by the supply. | 

After some further conversation, the case for the promoters was closed. 

Mr. PHINN said it now became his duty to address the committee on be- | 
half of the ratepayers, who were very desirous that the general legislation on | | 
this subject should be preserved. No later than the year 1849 the corporation | | 
of Dublin obtained what was practically a new charter, and in that year | 
Parliament designedly gave them power to supply gas themselves, or to con- 
tract for that supply; and in the latter eventuality they designedly intro- | 
duced a limitation of three years. And the reason for that limitation was a || 
very obvious one: it prevented what was very likely to occur in any corpo- | 
ration, and more likely in an Irish corporation than an English one—as was 

e possibility of a job. By the present arrangement, | 
poration, so that if any dissatisfaction arose in connexion with it, new | 
arrangements could be periodically entered into. That was the view which | 
the Legislature evidently took upon the subject. The corporation now came | 
and proposed by this clause to alter a public Act, and to remove restraints | 
deliberately imposed upon them, when the powers of the late commissioners 
were transferred to that body. The commissioners had power to contract for 
a period of 20 years, and it was during the continuance of such a contract 
with the gas company, Parliament interposed, and limited the duration of all | 
future contracts to three years. What reason had the corporation shown for | 
altering the existing legislation. There was no complaint made of the two| 
companies at present supplying in Dublin, except with reference to the | 
charges made by the Hibernian. There was no obligation upon the latter to 
supply gas at any given rate to the public lamps; but the Alliance were | 
under sich an obligation which limited them to such a price as would pay 
10 per cent. upon the cost of the article. The corporation said that they had 
no choice except to contract with the Hibernian Company; but was there | 
any proof that they had ever tried the experiment of putting in force the 
obligation which the Alliance Company were under to furnish a supply upon 
request? Was it pretended that 10 per cent. was too large a profit for the 
Alliance Company to make; or was there any complaint that the Hibernian 
Company had been supplying gas at too great a profit? Was it not clear 
that the clause in the Alliance Companies Act kept the Hibernian in check ? 
He was not allowed to speak on bebalf of the gas companies, although 
charges had been made against them, but he might venture to say that if 





pool Act of 1842 the time for the continuance 
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cou hate. Whats loetign bs Steaght, eouhd coovehatwes thc-oomet of | SUTNEDD WAREE-woaus ((SRADPHEED "THUNDATION) ‘ILL 
the whole matter. There happened to be a “‘Commercial Gas Company of Turspay, Jury 19. 
Ireland,” in which the corporation had a great interest, and there was a | Mr. Burkz, Q.C., Mr. Cripps, and Mr. Rivey, appeared for the pro- 
desire on their part not only to give this company the contract for the public | moters; Mt. Denison, Q.C., and Mr. SaunpErs, for the corporation of 
lamps, but, by straining the clause in the leeonament Act, to sulestinn | Sheffield; Mr. MunpELL, Q.C., and Mr. Smeiucrst for ratepayers; and 
their coming into general competition with the other two companies Mr. Bususy for millowners, petitioners against the bill. 
in the eity., i fe the corporation wanted to put themselves in| Mr. Me rap ar ’ - sitting of — Dan = order to 
the ce of Parliament and to confer upon this new company le- inspect the 3 of the company, for the pu of enabling his clients to 
gialative pe. But it appeared that they were doubtful whether ascertain what amount of unprelitable capi had been expended by the 
red — _~ a under a on vs _ rng § Ant, “+ there- pn pa — Pome — — judge as to the causes of the diminution of their 
‘ore their solicitor propose insert a clause in this bill which if passed give ae 
a enable 7_~ to do that which vee ory diene am a right to do. a a0 — a ane the me of oe an order 
owever, very pro refuse at clause. ey must now, _ Was | e to produce the books, an ey were produced. e company were 
therelore be aeking by iia th uae and by stsining the meaning of the | wiling to have al those boos before this commitin, bt they objestelf 
section of the Improvement Act, to arro; 0 themselves powers to in- | red to ha spection o . 
troduce the element of competition in the saely of gas for por purposes, After some conversation the committee colored the books to be opened to 
because it could not be supposed that any new company would go into Dub- | the inspection of the petitioners. ee ; 
lin for the sake of the scanty return upon the public lamps alone. Their | | Mr, Burke, in — the case, said, this was a bill to enable the Shef- 
lordships had asked for precedents of departures from the general law upon | field Water- Works Company to make provision for the assessment of damages 
the subject of these contracts. He ventured to assert that all the precedents | claimed against them, in consequence of an inundation caused by the giving 
were the other way. The ratepayers of Dublin had come forward because | Way of the embankment of one of the reservoirs of the company ; to authorize 
they had scent of a job, and they were extremely anxious.that the powers of | agreements as to certain wuter rights; to enable the company to raise further 
the corporation should not be added to by a side wind, but that the whole | money, and to increase their water-rents; and for other purposes. It wasa 
matter should be brought fully and fairly before their lordships. They would | bill of very great importance, and had been allowed to be brought into the 
be content with the proposition which he had already made, if it should seem | House of Commons without the ordinary notices. The great object of it was 
good to the committee to allow the corporation such a departure from the | to enable the company to deal with the claims of the large number of persons 
present law as to authorize their making contracts for ten years—viz., that | injured by the calamity, and to provide the means for compensating them ; 
such contracts should be ‘‘ with any company authorized by any special Act of | the amount of such compensation being wholly beyond the ordinary resources 
Parliament.”” And there was precedent forsuch a course. If their lordships | of the company. The method by which the company proposed to deal with 
would look at the Liverpool Act, which had been quoted for the purpose of | the claims had met with the general assent of the shareholders, who felt 
mt gen their opinion, they would find it enacted that the corporation 4 if they were ag the —_ — of Ems. —_ srg —_ aa, 
might contract ‘‘ with one or both of the present gas companies in the | and enormous costs be incurred, without the security of that uniformity o 
borough, or with any other gas company to be heveahor cugewend by Act | decision, which by the establishment of the — tcibanal provided by the 
Parliament.” If that were done the corporation could not complain that = ne a attained. a learned oe —_ at — —_ te the 
ey were restricted to the present gas companies. istory of the company, the circumstances of the inundation, and the main 
Mr. Torrens, having nadie with his clients, said he was prepared to | features of the bill, and added that so satisfied were the committee of the 
assent to his learned friend’s last proposition, understanding it in this way, | House of Commons with the policy of the measure that, without waiting to 
-_ eee — to won t . powers possessed in Liverpool p/us | hear A. reply at the close of the evidence on both sides, they unanimously 
ose which they already essed. The difference between that. and the | passed the bill. 
former proposal was that by the former they would be in a worse position Mr. Saunpers said that was not exactly the fact. The committee 
than now, because they would be entirely at the mercy of what was called | adopted the preamble, but did not hear any evidence upon the clauses of the 
—~ sen oe in —. = yer Eo —. take ~ — now a wr eran nar eye he na ete oo of Commons, in order that 
e, provided it was unders added to the Liverpool clause was a ey might continue their opposition in couse. 
reservation of pon ane powers of the corporation. _ ; Mr. Burke proceeded with his address, and said the company, after very 
siihoeapaltiy ieaeiant ae eieindiniagtammrenttins iceees | Sena cere eee ee Te 
“ man upon % e no 8 
“— clause introduce verbatim the words of the Liverpool Act. their svenhpomenal aie aunt, ne they aviee ‘aul Par- 
r. TORRENS said the position of the corporation would then be that they | jiament to authorize an increase in the water-rates, to the extent of 26 per 
would be unable to deal with any but the present companies; whereas, they | cent., so that they might be enabled to offer security to persons willing to 
hoped for the uprising of a new company. ‘ advance the money. Unless they had some latitude given to them, the pro- 
Mr. Punn said his learned friend had not read the whole of the Liverpool prietors would be totally ruined, as the whole of their revenue for many 
clause, or he would have seen that it empowered them to contract “with any years to come, would be swallowed up by the claims made upon them. He 
other public gas anges to be hereafter empowered by Act of Parliament.” | contended that the proposition was a just and reasonable one as between 
They had power now only to contract for three years; but the proposal he | the company and the public. Parliament was in the habit of allowing such 
had made was that they should have power to contract with any present or | companies as these under the general law to divide 10 per cent. among 
future gae me | incorporated by special Act, without limit as to time. | their proprietors, and to form a reserve-fund to maintain that dividend before 
By this clause they might also provide themselves, or contract with others | compelling them to reduce the water-rates. But this company had been 
to provide, lamps, lamps, lamp-posts, lamp-irons, and other things necessary | taken out of the operation of the general law by the concession made by 
for the purpose. The mode of carrying out the proposition would be to strike | them in 1853 to meet the opposition of the corporation of Sheffield when 
out from the 7th section of the bill all the words relating to gas; and in an | they consented to fix their maximum charge at the rates at which they were 
additional section to insert the words of the 156th section of the Liverpool Act. | then actually supplying water to the inhabitants. The effect of that con- 
Earl of Matmessury: They could then make contracts for an unlimited | cession was to reduce the dividends of the company to 5 per cent. The 


























































































time. hie ? people of Sheffield he thought could not justly complain of the additional 25 
Mr. Puinn: For an unlimited time. : , . | per cent. which the exigencies of their position required the company to ask, 
Earl of Harrowsy : Only that it must be with a company having parlia- | seeing that for many years before 1853 they were being supplied with water 

mentary sanction. P at rates which were 50 per cent. lower than the company were entitled to 
Mr. Purxn: All I can say with respect to the ratepayers is, that the. more | take. The water-rates of Sheffield contrasted favourably with those of many 

othe Cus come in the better. . jm “ other towns where the cost of the construction of works and the compensa- 
The Cuarrman : Only you do not like these joint-stock companies. tion to millowners were much less than there, and the burden which the 


Mr. Purnn: We do not like these negotiations in upstairs rooms. My | additional 25 per cent. would create would fall very lightly upon the in- 
learned friend has cited Salford as an instance of a departure from the general | habitants. As to the opposition of the corporation, he thought it arose from 
law as to contracts. In that case Parliament last year dealt with the corpo- | the fact that they were greedy for the possession of the water-works with all 
ration as parties already supplying themselves with gas. They have done s0 | the patronage it would give them. They had been nibbling at the company 
for many years, as they have also at Manchester, where they have derived | for years, and they now sought to take advantage of their misfortune and get 
enormous profits, which have enabled them to supply water at very low possession of their property at a cheap rate. He need not tell the committee 
rates. Parliament dealt with them as owners of the gas-works, and gave | that the question of allowing a corporation to become possessors of works of 
them large powers. But my friend failed to show that there was power | thig kind was a very grave and serious one. There were many instances in 
; Siven to contract for an unlimited time with persons whom the corporation | which Parliament had sanctioned it after full and deliberate inquiry, and 
| might introduce. With regard to the Birmingham Act, section 105 provides | when both parties consented to the transfer, but he did not himself know, and 

that the corporation may contract “‘ with any gas company or gas companies | he challenged his learned friends to produce a single instance in which com- 
supplying gas within the borough, and any such company or companies shall pulsory powers had been granted for such a purchase. The policy of vesting 
; furnish the same accordingly ;”” and then there is a proviso for an arbitration | the control of such works in the hands of municipal authorities was a question 
if they do not agree. If they prefer the Birmingham clause, we will give | which elicited the greatest variety of opinion amongst the ratepayers. The 
them that. 4 P Legislature had never conceded it without the most complete and searching 

Mr. Torrens: We propose to retain the power we now possess with | investigation; and the late chairman of committees in their lordships House, 
regard to non-statutable companies, and to take the powers of the Liverpool | the Karl of Shaftesbury, always set his face against it. It appeared to him 
Act with respect to statutable companies. (Mr. Burke) that it would not be right by a side wind to introduce a provi- 

Mr. Purnn: This Act will not touch or repeal the present powers of the | sion of this kind into a private bill, and therefore he asked the committee to 
corporation ; therefore in that respect they will stand as they do. They can | negative the proposition. The sole question for consideration was whether, 
contract for three years with anybody ; but if they want to contract for any | in the presence of the great calamity which had befallen the company, it was 
longer period, not exceeding ten years, it must be ‘with any company | right and just to arm them with powers sufficient to meet the claims made 





authorized by any special Act to light the said borough.” upon them, and to raise those funds which were necessary to compensate the 

Mr, T : i sufferers by the inundation. He had no fear that when the committee had 
r. Torrens: Any Act of Parliament. yt : : “ 

Mr. P : ‘No: if ite 3 a ight | Beard the evidence, they would say that this was not a bill which deserved 

Kin a ian a +0 Dubli want a company whic ilo = to light | their favourable consideration. In conclusion, he said that the company did not 

eee PT Re ey COON nner aoe Tee shrink from the most searching inquiry into the causes of the accident, and 





Mr. Burk said he should not object to the clause proposed by Mr. Phinn, | would be prepared to submit the highest engineering evidence the country 
because if a new company were introduced all the parties would have to come | could afford to prove that it had arisen from no laches on their part nor want 
before Parliament, and then his clients would be heard. of skill on the part of their engineers. The committee of the House of Com- 

The Cuarnman: The ratepayers, then, do not object to the extension of | mons, however, declined to go into that inquiry; and he now desired to 
the contract with any company specially authorized ? know whether their lordships would think it right to prosecute it. 

Mr. Burke: No. The CHAIRMAN asked whether - company admitted their legal liability 
: . to make good the damage occasioned. 

a clause Nile then agreed to, with the words, ‘‘The corporation may, | Mr, Geass said they did to the fullest extent ; and he read the clauses in 
without prejudice to any powers vested in them by the said recited Act,” | their special Acts and the legal opinions they had obtained on the subject to 
&c., prefixed, in order to reserve their present powers. show that there could be no question on the point. 

The other clauses were, after ‘some discussion, adopted, and the bill, as | The CuarrMan said in that case it was not necessary to go into the cause 
amended, passed. of the disaster. 
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Mr. John Gunson, the company’s engineer, was the first witness called. 
He gave evidence at some length as to the construction of the works and the 
comparative water-rates of Sheffield and other towns—to the same effect as 
in the House of Commons. ; 

Mr. MunNDELL, on rising to cross-examine the witness, said, the main 
points would be to show that the company were not entitled to ask for the 
additional 25 per cent. proposed in the bill, and that they had hitherto given 
an intermittent and imperfect supply of water to the town. 

The CuarkMAN said the compulsory purchase of the works by the Town 
Council was a point raised in the ‘petition of the corporation. He asked 
whether the learned counsel intended to abandon that point. ’ 

Mr. Denison said he did not, but should maintain the allegations in the 
petition as to the expediency of such a course. ? 

Witness, in cross-examination, said, the company had never charged their 
maximum rates under the Act of 1851 for the domestic supply of water. The 
present charge for cottages was the same as in 1853. With respect to closets 
and trade supply there had been an alteration. They began the supply to 
the railway companies in 1840. They had no meter system in use at that 
time. They first introduced meters in 1859 in some of the breweries. Before 
meters were used the charge was regulated by measuring the cisterns. The 
effect of the meter system had been to enhance the company’s rates in some 
instances for the supply to engines, and to decrease it in others. The 
gross rental of the company last year for domestic supply was £17,407; for 
hotels, closets, and other purposes, £2393; and for water supplied by meter, 
£4600; being an average of 7),d. per 1000 gallons. The total income was 
£24,422. The town of Sheffiela had been lately revalued by the guardians. 
' He had obtained a copy of the valuation, and did not think that the applica- 
j tion of it to house property would raise the water companies income 15 per 
‘cent. He believed it would make very little difference indeed to them. The 
{minimum charge for houses under £7 rent was, in all cases where the land- 
' Jord compounded for the water-rate, 6s. 4d. per annum, and where the tenant 
' paid, it was 7s. 2d. There was not one landlord in a thousand but com- 
| pounded for the water-rate. The company supplied 38,000 out of 43,000 
/ houses of all classes in the town, and their mains were pretty well laid over 
| the whole area. They did not flush the sewers, the Highway Board refusing 
to pay the company’s charge for that service. As soon as they got an abun- 
|dant supply of water, it would be the company's interest to extend their 
mains still further. They had spent about £3000 a year in extension of 
;Mains. Three or four years ago they expended £4000 in the extension of 
| one large main, and during the next ten years they would have to expend 
£10,000 in laying one large main from Redmires. 

Mr. Waterfall, one of the directors of the company, was examined gene- 
| rally as to the finances of the company. In reply to Lord Malmesbury, he 
| said the chief cause in the falling off of the company’s dividends was the in- 
| crease of capital in the construction of new works, for which outlay the reve- 
| nue had not increased in proportion. In further examination, he stated that 
in 1853, when the bill of the ag od was cpposed by the corporation, they 
jconsented that the water-rate they were then charging should be their 
|future maximum. In the agreement which they then made with the corpo- 
ration, a power was given to the latter to purchase their works, but as the 
consent of the shareholders had not been obtained to the sale, no clause to 
that effect was inserted in the bill. The corporation assented to that omis- 
sion. The company were not now willing to sell. He did not believe that 
the trausfer of the works to the corporation would be beneficial to the town, 
because he did not think the corporation could supply water as cheaply as 
the company did. If the corporation borrowed the £400,000 which was 
necessary to meet the claims arising out of the inundation, they would have 
| to pay at least 4 per cent. for it, which would swallow up £16,000 of the net 
| Tevenue of the works. The 2 per cent. which they proposed to give to the 
shareholders of the company, would require £7350, making a total charge of 
£23,300 or £350 more than the revenue, with the additional 25 per cent. in 
the rates, would yield. The carrying on of the works also would be at the 
risk of the ratepayers, who would bave to raise further sums of money to 
complete the necessary reservoirs, &c. 








Tuurspay, Juy 21. 


Mr. Leather, the consulting engineer of the company, gave evidence as 
to the construction of the reservoirs and the time necessary to complete the 
works to enable them to give a constant supply. He said the company did 
not seek in this bill for any extension of that time. The works which were 
forced upon them by the Act of 1853 were much more costly than the esti- 
mates contemplated. There were no engineering difficulties which prevented 
their going on with those works speedily after they obtained the Act. The 
delay which did occur arose from financial questions and the difficulty in ob- 
taining the land. The agreements entered into with the millowners com- 
— them to make much larger works than they at first intended. The 

orrowing powers of the company were by the Act of 1853 much restricted. 


The conduit between the Rivelin and the Loxley was only just about finished, 
although it was commenced in 1856. 

Mr. S. Young, a solicitor who acted for the millowners on the Rivelin, the 
| Loxley, and the Don, in the opposition to the company’s scheme of 1853, 
| 


gave evidence as to those proceedings and the obligations of the company 


Messrs. Fowler, Holmes, and Eadon, valuers, gave similar testimony to 
that given in the House of Commons, as to the extent of the damage caused 
by the inundation, and Mr. Jackson, chief constable of Sheffield, also 
repeated his evidence. 

Mr. Wright, a surgeon, deposed that he had never heard of any cases of 
fever or epidemic in Sheffield arising from a defective supply of water. The 
quality of that furnished by the company was excellent and free from im- 
purities. In cross-examination he said he did not object to the pos 
increase in the rates, and believed that his feeling in the matter was shared 
in by a great proportion of the inhabitants of the town. He could not say 
that there had been any manifestation in favour of the bill. He was not 
aware that the sanitary officers of Sheffield had reported unfavourably of the 
company’s supply. Sheffield was considered a very healthy town. He did 
not know the death rate, but believed that though many of the trades of the 
place were detrimental to health, the mortality returns would not contrast 
unfavourably with other towns. 

Messrs. Butcher, Vickers, and Young, who were examined on the former 
inquiry, gave similar testimony in favour of the bill, and expressed themselves 
as opposed to the purchase of the works by the corporation. 

Mr. J. F. Bateman and Mr. Hawksley were the last witnesses called to- 
day, and they spoke to the position and construction of the works, the rate of 
charge as compared with other towns, and to the general policy of the 
transfer of such undertakings to the municipal authorities. 








| 
Fripay, Jury 22. 

The CuarnMAN said the committee were desirous to ascertain what were | 
the points raised by the opponents of the bill. So far as they understood at 
present there did not appear to be any objection to the appointment of com- 
missioners for the settlement of claims. 

Mr. Denson said on behalf of the corporation there was not. 

The CuarrRMAN said that carried the preamble of the bill, and it became 
a question of clauses—first, with regard to the proposed transfer of the works | 
to the corporation; and secondly, with regard to the increase in the water- 
rates. 

Mr. Dextson said the question of the purchase of the works was not raised | 
by the preamble, and if the proposed increase of rates was not sanctioned, the 
necessity for the purchase would not arise. If, however, the committee | 
should be of opinion that the rates ought to be increased, he should endea- 
vour to show that the works ought to be in the hands of the corporation, 
There was something in the petition in reference to the purchase of the rights 
on the Loxley, and although that purchase was considered improvident, he 
should not trouble the committee by going into the question. He should call 
witnesses to prove the allegations of a defective water supply. 

Mr. Jessop, mayor of Sheffield, said the corporation had come to the reso- 
lution that it was expedient the water-works should be in their hands for the 
interests of the inhabitants. ‘The terms they proposed were to secure to the 
company, as a consideration for the purchase, interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum upon the whole of their share capital, and an indemnity 
from their mortgage debts and liabilities. The inhabitants were opposed to 
the increased water-rate, as being a contravention of the agreement entered | 
into by the company in 1853, and a petition signed by 12,000 or 13,000 had 
been presented against the bill on this ground. He was not aware that any 
public meeting had been held in its favour. The town had not been well 
supplied with water owing to the company having delayed the construction 
of the authorized works for some years. The population had been con- 
stantly increasing, but the company’s capability of supply had not increased | 
in the same ratio. The total claims for compensation had been estimated by | 
the corporation valuers at £260,000. The Relief Committee had received 
and distributed £50,000, taking a transfer of the claims of the sufferers. He 
did not know what their resolution on the subject might be, but he had no| 
idea that they would seck to be reimbursed. They, however, reserved their | 
right to make claims against the company. 

In cross-examination witness said he could not tell whether all the signa- 
tures to the petition were those of ratepayers. The proposal of the corpora- 
tion was to borrow the money for the purchase of the works, extending the 
repayment of it over thirty years. He did not think they could borrow for }, 
less than 3 per cent., the annual charge, therefore, would be £21,000. There 
was nothing in the petition of the inhabitants about the purchase of the 
works by the corporation. They only desired to purchase because of the pro- 
posal to increase the rates. The annual rateable value of property in the 
borough was £480,000. If the works had been in the possession of the corpo- 
ration at the time of the inundation the borough would have been respon- 
sible for the damage done. 

Mr. Jronsides considered that the company had not fufilled the obligations 
they entered into in 1853, with regard to the supply of water, in consequence 
of which there had been a deficiency for sewerage and sanitary purposes gene- 
rally, so that in these respects Sheffield was worse off than other large towns. 
Although he dealt largely in shares himself he had never advised any one to 
invest in the water-works, because of the extravagant manner in which he 
considered the company had conducted their affairs. 

Some discussion arose as to the manner in which signatures had been ob- 
tained to the petition against the bill, and evidence was taken thereon, 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that after what had occurred, the question might 
arise as to whether the parties who appeared on the petition could be heard. 








under the agreements entered into. 
Mr. Simpson, C.E., said he had acted for the millowners on the Sheffield | 
rivers for 30 years. In 1853 they obtained the insertion of a number of | 
clauses in the company’s Act to ensure a supply of water to their mills, the 
effect of which clauses had caused very heavy expense to the company in 
providing compensation. In crcss-examination, he said the works at Strines | 
were not yet begun. It would be necessary to keep the Agden and Dale 
Dike reservoirs up to their full size. The Agden was in the original plans, 
but it had been slightly increased—to the extent probably of 5 percent. It 
would aid in the supply of water to the Loxley. In re-examination, he 
stated that in consequence of the insertion of the compensation clauses, 
it was necessary that the reservoirs should be made larger than in 
the deposited plans. In answer to the chairman, witness said that he had 
considerable experience in the supply of water to towns. Referring to Mr. 
Gunson’s tables, he said there had been a constant supply given in Bristol up 
to the time of the present drought. There was also a constant supply in 
Newcastle in ordinary seasons. The waste caused by a constant system was 
sometimes very large, but it might be very much controlled if Parliament 
would give the water companies more extensive powers. The powers of the 
Sheffield Company were much the same in this respect as those of other com- 
panies. In Bristol it was found that the water in the reservoirs sank as 
much between eleven o’clock p.m. and four a.m. as in the middle of the day, 
owing to people leaving their taps open all night. 

Earl of Harnnowsy said a remedy for that would require an amount of 











domiciliary visitation which would not be tolerated. 








At a subsequent period of the day he again referred to the subject, and said 
that in a similar case to this, which came from Liverpool, the parties had 
been committed to prison for doing what had been done here. In another 
case the /ocus stand of parties was refused where signatures had been im- 
properly attached to a petition. 

Mr. William Unwin, solicitor and brewer, said he was the largest private 
consumer of water in the town, and paid the company upwards of £200 a 
year. The Midland Railway Company, who consumed about the same quan- 
tity, were charged 50 per cent. less than he was. He objected to the pro- 
posed increase in the rates, and thought the company ought to raise the 
money they required by the issue of preference shares. If the principle of 
this bill were acknowledged, it would be a precedent for gas companies in 
case of explosion to come to Parliament and ask for similar powers. 

Mr. 7. Moore, representative of the firm of Tennant Brothers, brewers, at 
Sheffield, was called in opposition to the 25 per cent. increase in the rates. 

Mr. 7. Cashin, C.E., gave evidence as to the expenditure of the company 
on capital account, and also of the receipts and expenditure on revenue ac- 
count. About £205,000 had been laid out upon works for which the town 
got no benefit. In 1854 the capital was £223,522, and the net income 
£12,635. In 1863 the capital was £428,336, and the net income £20,490, 
He calculated the working expenses at 22 per cent. of the gross revenue. 
The profits in 1863 were sufficient to pay 9 per cent. upon the capital of 
1854, which was the capital expended upon productive works. The water- 
rate in Sheffield was less than in five other towns in England, and higher 
than in seventeen. 
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Mr. EZ. Unwin confirmed the testimony of the last witness, and in cross- 


panies had the power of making an increase in the event of a contingency. 
Evidence having been given by the corporation valuers as to the amount 


Mr. Denison, ordered the room to be cleared. After remaining in consulta- 
tion some time, the parties were called in. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee did not think the promoters had shown 
sufficient reason to justify a perpetual increase in the water-rate of 25 per 
cent.; but they thought that if such an increase were sanctioned for a period 
of 25 years it would amply meet the case. With regard to the clause pro- 
posed for a compulsory purchase of the works, the committee considered the 
corporation had made out a very weak case. They should require a clause 
to be inserted in the bill to ensure strict impartiality in the charges for 
water to all persons, 

Mr. Denison said, after this intimation of the opinion of the committee, 
he felt great difficulty in addressing them, because he could not hope to do 
more than the evidence had done. 
that their decision would actually place the company in a better position 
than they had ever been. Assuming that their income was now £26,000, 
whereas it was in fact more, and that it increased in the future as it had 
done in the past at the rate of £1000 a year, in the course of ten years it 
would amount to £36,000. 
£9000, which was 4} per cent. upon the corporation valuers estimate of all 
the damage done by the accident. So that the company would not only be 
able to meet their liabilities, but pay a handsome dividend to their proprietors. 
He suggested that the increase should be regulated by a sliding scale, and 
that, as the company were in a 
the rates should be correspondingly reduced. 


calling for a special remedy in the interests of the sufferers who were to 
receive the money, and of the town who were desirous to have the water. 
Mr. Burke, on behalf of the company, assented to the proposition of the 
committee, 


enhanced rate. 


fectly exceptional, and the parties were less entitled to consideration than 
a’ one else. 

he CHAIRMAN said the charge for water must be impartial, and the com- 
mittee were not disposed to make exceptions in favour of any one. They were 
of opinion that the preamble of the bill was proved, but there were one or 
two trifling points requiring attention. It was proposed by the bill to extend 
the period at which the constant supply was to be given to the same time as 
was allowed for the completion of the works. 
pared to say that the full time should be given. 


have proceeded with their works at a rate which would enable them to do 
more than cotnplete the reservoir which had failed. There was, therefore, 


would have been, and as they intended to put themselves, but for the acci- 
dent. They must be dealt with in the same way as others who undertook 
ublic works—viz., that if they did not complete the works within the time 
imited their dividends must be restricted or impounded. The committee 
had also decided to require that the whole of the uncalled capital of the com- 
pany should be paid up before the borrowing powers under this Act were put 
in force, 





Saturpay, Juty 23, 
Mr. Smetuurst addressed the committee, urging objections to the clause 
in the bill providing that no interest should accrue upon claims until ten 
months after the passing of the Act. 
The Commirtex, after hearing Mr. Cripps, decided that interest should 
run from the time when the damages were assessed. 
A long discussion took place upon the clauses referring to claims of com- 
pensation for loss of life, Mr. MUNDELL objecting that by the bill these claims 
were to be brought forward under Lord Campbell’s Act, which rendered it 
obligatory upon claimants to prove negligence against the company. 
Earl of Harrowsy said the committee were unanimous in requiring that 
claimants should not be required to prove negligence. 
Upon the consideration of the money clauses, Mr. DENISON proposed that 
the ordinary dividend of the company should not exceed 5 per cent. until the 
rates were reduced ; but the committee refused to adopt the proviso. 
Mr. Denison then proposed that such portion of the capital as shall be 
raised by the new issue of shares, shall be of the nominal value of £50, that 
such shares shall be sold by auction, and any premium obtained upon them 
shall be considered as part of the £400,000 authorized to be raised by the Act 
and be applied in making works and paying off debts, and not be accounted 
a part of the capital entitled to dividend. 
The ComMITreExE rejected the proposal. ‘They also decided that the un- 
called capital must be called up within twelve months of the passing of the 
bill; the first call within two months, and future calls at like intervals. 
Mr. MuNDELL proposed a clause providing that the company should not 
convert into ordinary share capital any portion of the £110,000, authorized 
to be borrowed by previous Acts, until the whole of the £400,000, authorized 
by this bill, has been raised and expended. This clause also was rejected. 
By consent, the clause of the Water-Works Companies Act, 1863, pro- 
viding that the justices shall have power to inquire whether a reservoir is 
secure, was added to the bill, and, after some discussion, it was agreed that 
the following proviso be added to the rating clause :—‘‘ That the charges 
for water shall be levied impartially upon all persons, according to the scale 
of rates as specified, except that such rates may be, by agreement, reduced 
for the sanitary purposes of the town.” The time within which the company 
are bound to furnish a constant supply of water was limited to five years, 
from the passing of the bill. The corporation sought to introduce a clause 
compelling the company to complete their works by that time, but this was 
refused.*A clause was added enacting that, if before the 14th June, 1873, the 
whole of the works specified in the Act of 1853, and the previous Acts, are 
not completed, or if the company have failed to fulfil the obligation to give 
a constant service, it shall not be lawful for them to pay any dividend on the 
ordinary capital until such works are completed, unless the Board of Trade 
certify that the company have been prevented by circumstances beyond 
their control, of which want of funds shall not be one. 


The bill, with these amendments, then passed. 








examination stated that in some places where the rates were lower the com- | 


of damage caused by the inundation, the committee, without calling upon , 


He, however, would submit to them | 


Twenty-five per cent. upon that would be | 


osition to pay dividends above 2 per cent., 


The CHAIRMAN said the committee were of opinion that this was a case | 


Mr. Munpet asked whether the trade of Sheffield were to pay the | 


Mr. Burke said the use of water for trade purposes in Sheffield was per- | 


The committee were not pre- | 
The company were under | 
obligations to provide a constant supply in 1863; but they did not seem to | 


no reason why the time for giving the constant service should be extended | 
further than was necessary to put the company in the same position they | 





Beqal Entelliqence. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY, 
Wepnespay, JuLy 13. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner HoLroyv.) 
RE GEORGE FLINTOFF. | 

This was the day appointed for the last examination of the bankrupt. 
There was no opposition. 

Mr. ALDRIDGE said the bankrupt was described as of 118, Chancery Lane; 
then of 153, Fleet Street, publisher; then of Norfolk Street, Sheffield; then | 
of Renshaw Street, Liverpool, secretary to a gas company, and afterwards | 
agent for the sale of gas apparatus; then of Russell Street, Bath; then of 
Dame Street, Dublin; then of Helenhead Street, Glasgow; then of Bute | 
Street, Cardiff; then of Bristol, secretary to a gas association; subsequently | 
lodging at 151, Strand. He came before the court in formd pauperis. The | 
accounts which had been filed showed that he owed the sum of £724 to un- 
secured creditors, extending over the period from 1848 to the present time. | 
There was also a sum of £402 owing, which the bankrupt stated was for 
debts contracted by him as secretary, manager, or engineer of a gas com- 
pany, and which were liabilities rather than debts. There were no assets. 
He was bankrupt in 1845, and had not been so since. 

The bankrupt was then examined. 

Mr. ALpripnGeE: You were a bankrupt in 1845? 

Bankrupt: Yes. 

Mr. ALDRIDGE: Do you remember what you owed then? 

Bankrupt: No, 1 do not. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Atpripce: Did you obtain a certificate? 

Bankrupt: Yes. 

Mr. ALpripce: What class? 

Bankrupt: There were no class certificates in 1845. 

Mr. AtpripGe: Have you ever failed except at that time? 

Bankrupt: No. 

Mr. ALDRIDGE: Have you no property whatever now? 

Bankrupt: No property whatever. 

Mr. ALpripGeE: You are in a situation ? 

Bankrupt: Yes, 1 am in a situation. 

Mr. AtpripGeE: To what do you attribute your present position? 

Bankrupt: To having been engaged by companies which afterwards 
became bad, and not getting the salary to which | was entitled. 

Mr. AtpripGe: How long were you a prisoner? 

Bankrupt: I was in prison about a month. 

The CommissionER: Looking at the period over which these debts ex- 
tend, I do not think there is any objection to the bankrupt obtaining the | 
order.—The bankrupt then passed. 


HMiiscellaneous Pews. 


EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was held | 
on Monday, the 11th of July, at the Offices of the Company, 4, Frederick’s | 
Place, Old Jewry—Suerrietp Neave, Esq., in the chair. : 

The SecrETaky read the notice convening the meeting; also the minutes | 
of the extraordinary general meeting held on the 17th of February last, 
which were confirmed; and the report, of which the following is an ab- | 
stract :-— 

Amiens.—Increase of lights, 303. The new lights obtained, although not very 
large in number, have yielded a satisfactory rental, to which, and also in respect to 
a further considerable saving effected in the expense of coals, the excellent result is 
attributable. 

The outlay of the year, although somewhat less than at the other stations, has, | 
however, exceeded £2200; a small portion only of which can at present be con- 
sidered productive, the additional gasholder not having yet been brought into action. 

Boulogne.—Increase of lights, 2358. It is necessary to bear in mind that, of the 
above large increase of lights, a great proportion consists of burners fitted at the | 
new Casino, the property of the Municipality ; to which gas is supplied at a price 
that cannot be considered remunerative, but, with this exception, the general in-| 
crease of lights in the town is satisfactory. A serious reduction, amounting to | 
£250, took place in the value of coke, added to which the cost of coals was higher | 
than in the previous year; the important works in progress having obliged your 
directors to defer shipping operations, owing to the want of storeage at this station, 
until late in the season, when freights ruled above average rates. | 

In consequence of the defective condition of a portion of the mains, which had 
been laid 25 years ago, it was determined to submit them to a thorough examination ; 
which was commenced early this year, and is now proceeding. The cost will be con-| 
siderable, but the measure was unavoidable, and will certainly ensure a proportionate 
advantage. | 














The old gasholder, which was much out of repair, is being partly renewed, so as to 
put it in a thoroughly efficient state. 

The outlay here has exceeded £10,000, for which material has been provided on a | 
scale calculated to supply the prospective requirements of a gradually growing con- | 
sumption during a considerable period. 

Additional land has been purchased on terms that will not weigh heavily on the | 
present resources of the company. This measure became advisable in consequence | 
of the necessity of providing space for a third gasholder, which must be erected 
next year. A contract has been entered into for a brick tank to receive it. 

Caen.—Increase of lights, 621. The continued local stagnation of trade being 
taken into consideration, the addition to the profit, though small, is quite equal to | 
what could have been anticipated. The outlay of the year, which has nearly reached | 
£5000, has not yet become more than partly productive, for reasons explained to the | 
shareholders in the last half-yearly report. Since the date of that report, the new | 
tank has been filled with water, and the gasholder brought into operation, so as to 
admit of the two small gasholders being thoroughly repaired. 

Havre and St. Adresse.—Increase of lights, 1270. Bearing in mind that a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas supplied to private consumers took place on the Ist of Janu- 
ary last, in accordance with the company’s contract with the town, the result is un- 
doubtedly satisfactory; £660 has been saved in the cost of coal; and as the difference 
in the value of coke has not affected the profit to an amount greater than £350, it 
will be seen that the improvement is owing, in part only, to the balance of these two 
items. 

The further amount of capital expended towards completing the new works ex- 
ceeds £10,000 ; but nearly £3000 of outstanding liabilities on property purchased & 
various times by the company have been paid off. 

The works of consolidation now being carried on will speedily be brought to a 
termination; and your directors hope then to enter upon a period when the outlay 
will be extremely limited and the returns on the large capital previously laid out will 
exhibit the ample fruits of a judicious investment. 

Nantes.—Increase of lights, 2049. Notwithstanding the large number of new 
lights, the aggregate increase in consumption of gas does not exceed 3 per cent. |, 
This is accounted for by the long-continued commercial stagnation, which even now 
is a subject of general complaint in the town, 

The saving on coal amounts to £500; but the reduction in value of coke, which 
comes in diminution of this advantage, is equivalent to £200. 

The outlay has been considerable, on account of the expense incurred for a new 
tank and gasholder; but here, as at Havre, your directors expect to be able to limit 
the outgoing of capital for some time to come, whilst the company reaps the deve- 
lopment of business derivable therefrom. 
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Rouen, Sotteville, and Suburban Districts.—Increase of lights, 653. The resump- 
tion of night work which took place in several manufactories during a part of the 
winter was not long continued. : 
and the anticipations which had been formed of fast returning prosperity were 
proved to be premature. This in itself is no ground for discouragement as regards 
the future, and your directors are continuing preparations to meet the sudden de- 
mand that will arise when the cotton difficulties shall, at last, come to an end. 

The repairs effected during the year have been extensive, but more are yet re- 
quired, and one of the old gasho'ders is being nearly renewed. 

The outlay for extensions and enlargements during the past year amounted to 
£7800, and a further sum will have to be expended during the next two years for 
the extension of the retort-house and the erection of a new gasholder, the tank for 
which has already been contracted for. 

A piece of land of nearly equal extent with the site of the present works has been 
purchased, and arrangements have been made for spreading the —— over 
| nearly 40 years, in order to keep down present outlay as much as possible. 
Summary.—Increase of lights, 7254. The increase of profit is such as to show the 

excellent condition of the company and the rapid growth of its business, and offers a 
| proof that the new capital, as it comes into operation, is remunerative. The addi- 
tional amount of interest upon debentures and mortgages to be provided for this 





— is £331. 17s. ld. The amount of £483, 2s. 8d. is added to profit from the re- 
| valuation of 50 shares, the property of the company. The dividends on these shares 
| have been written off the capital, so as to reduce them on the company’s books to a 
very small amount. They will now, therefore, stand at par. 

our directors recommend the usual dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on both old and new shares, together with a bonus at the rate of 2 per cent., making 
10 per cent., as in former years, but this will require £953. 15s, 5d. to be provided 
from the reserve-fund. " 

Your directors are glad to feel justified in expressing their confidence in the future 
prospects of the company, which they consider extremely encouraging. At the pre- 
sent time there are no stocks of coke at the various stations, and the average price 
realized shows a considerable improvement. The consumption is everywhere in- 
creasing gradually in spite of the present dull state of business in France. : 
therefore, be reasonably expected that any amelioration in trade will prove in a high 
degree beneficial to the advancing interests of the company. 

Notice has been given that two of your directors (Sheffield Neave, Esq., and 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq.) and both auditors (Felix Ladbroke, Esq., and John 
Moxon, Esq.) retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer themselve for re-election. 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, you had heard the details of the outlay: 
which no doubt is very large, for it has been a year of great activity with us. 
For the last two years the outlay has been large, as you know. With regard 
to the advantages derived from the capital thus expended, you can, I think, 
require no better proof than that which is given you in the amount of the 
actual earnings of the company. For a series of months and years we have 
| had to labour under a stagnation of business all through the country, and if 
| we could have maintained our own under those circumstances I should have 
| been almost satisfied. But we have contrived to add something like 12 per 
|cent., notwithstanding that a large portion of the capital cannot really come 
| into operation till there has been a resumption of business. I think, there- 
' fore, we may accept that as a proof that the company is capable of expansion, 
and has within itself the seeds of a great future development. I may add, 
| that I for one do not care very much for the exact amount added in the year. 
|I would rather fathom a little deeper, and see whether the basis upon which 
our prosperity rests is one that we may look to permanently, and I think there 
is every proof of that in the increase of rental this year, which is about 9 per 
cent. You therefore perceive that the company is not making any retro- 
grade movement, notwithstanding the cloud which is hanging over us. Upon 
that I ground my belief that when the usual powers of industry are again 
| brought into play, we shall have a still more enlarged success. We have had 
|this year to find £1919 more thun last, in order to pay you your dividend. 
Last year we applied to dividend the premiums on shares within about £500. 
|This year we have a small sum of £480 taken from revaluation of shares 
| which belong to the company. Instead of carrying the dividend on them 
|each time into the general assets, we have written it off the capital of the 
| shares but we now think it right to bring them to the proper value of par, 
| because I always consider that if you hold your own shares they ought not 
| to be fluctuating in value as regards the balance required for dividend. We 
take the sum necessary from the reserve-fund which is composed, as you 
know, of previous earnings. In the last two years we have laid out some- 
| thing like £70,000 and added £500 to the reserve-fund. We now take £900 
| from it, the difference on the two years being only £400. The reserve-fund 
is of course a fund created for the very purpose of equalizing dividends. If, 
therefore, we had had to take £2000 or £3000 from it, it would have been only 
for a purpose for which the money was reserved; but, instead of that, we 
merely want £400. I think it is a subject of congratulation, with such large 
extensions and such little prosperity in foreign countries, that we have been 
enabled to keep up our dividend to 10 per cent. I move the adoption of the 
report, 

Mr. Weicu: Your reserve-fund is absorbed in the business, is it not? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. 

Mr. Stokes: I shall have great pleasure in seconding the motion for the 
adoption of the report; and in doing so, I will congratulate the proprietors 
upon the prosperity of the association, and its progress since the year 1852, 

Mr. Garmes: What is the difference in capital ? 

Mr. Stokes: The capital then was £226,000, and now is £433,000. The 
prosperity of this company has been gradually on the increase ever since that 
time. I have scarcely missed a meeting, and I have almost always had 
occasion to congratulate ourselves upon our prosperous business. In 1852 we 
had great difficulty in getting a meeting, but now we are so prosperous we 
are all glad to attend. I beg to second the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Brownr: What is the cause of the contract for the Casino at Boulogne 
being taken at an unremunerative rate > 

The CuarrMaNn: It was forced upon us, in a degree, by our position in the 
town. The amount we get for the municipal lights is settled by our con- 
tract, and the Casino being part of the property of the town, and under the 
immediate management of the authorities, they claimed the reduction in 
price as coming within the contract. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report then passed unanimously, as 
also did a resolution authorizing the payment of a dividend at the rate of 8 
per cent, per annum, together with a bonus of 4s, per old share, and Is. per 
new share. 

The retiring directors and auditors were then unanimously re-elected. 

The CuarrMay, in acknowledging the vote, said it was part of the duties 
of the directors, which he did not believe was the case in other companies, 
to visit every one of their stations twice each year. Possibly this duty might 
in some degree account for their prosperity. Mr. White had just returned 
from having made a tour of that description. 

Mr. Wutre said the chairman had mentioned that he had recently visited 
all the stations; and he wished to ask the proprietors to pass a vote of thanks 
to their excellent secretary. Mr. Backler had accompanied him in his tour; 
and he was sure that there was not a single item of any description—even a 
ticket for coke—which had not passed through the secretary’s hands; and 





the accounts had been so thoroughly examined that the shareholders might 





After a short trial the temporary activity ceased, | 


It may, | 





| ordinary temperature, it will be seen that its boiling-point, which is the 





be 





perfectly sure they were kept in the best possible manner, and that every- 





| thing which was put down in figures before them was fully represented. He 

was as thoroughly satisfied of that as that he was addressing the meeting. 
The CHammMan said he would most cordially second that motion; and 

when the proprietors considered that the directors had the best opportunity 

of estimating the value of the secretary’s services, they would probably for- 

| give him for availing himself of that opportunity to second the resolution 
which had been proposed. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. BAcKLER said he was greatly obliged to the proprietors for passing the 
vote, and especially to the mover and seconder for the very kind way in 
which his services had been spoken of. He had done his best to deserve 
thanks, and the proprietors might depend upon it, as regarded the future, 

| he would do all he could to advance the interests of the company. 

Mr. H. J. BApDELEY moved a vote of thanks to the auditors, saying that 
although the proprietors were disinclined to pass a vote of censure on the 
cabinet, it must be remembered that the auditors were gentlemen to whom 
they trusted to see that the accounts which the cabinet presented were 
accurate. 

The resolution having been seconded, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Moxon (auditor) returned thanks, and said he had for 28 years 
attended to audit the accounts of the company. He could bear his testimony 
that they were kept with great neatness and great exactness, and, he was 
fully persuaded, with the utmost correctness. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND LIGHTING MATERIALS. 
By B. H. Paut, Esq. 
(From a Paper read before the Society of Arts.| 
(Continued from page 523.) 
Characters of Hydrocarbon Lamp Oils. 

In the absence of any important difference between those constituents of 
natural petroleum and of the oils obtained by distilling bituminous minerals 
which are capable of being employed as lighting materials, it will be unne- 
cessary to draw any special distinction between the oils manufactured for 
that purpose from different materials; and, in considering the characters 
which are requisite in these products, they need be contrasted only in regard 
to certain minor details that are more consequences of the methods of manu- 
facture practised than of any more essential difference. 

By examining the tabular statement at top of the following page of the 
composition and characters of the various substances constituting both petro- 
leum and the so-called coal or shale oils, and considering what are the condi- 
tions under which the oils prepared from these materials are to be used for 
lighting purposes, it will be evident that there is only a portion either of the 
natural or artificial material that is applicable as oil for burning in lamps. 

Leaving out of consideration the first four members of the series, which 
are gaseous at ordinary temperatures, it will be seen that the remaining 
members of the series, which are liquid at ordinary temperatures, gradually 
increase in specific gravity, varying in this respect to the extent of 6} lbs. 
per gallon to about 8}lbs. per gallon. Beyond this latter point the other 
members of the series are solids, and come under the general denomination 
of paraffin. 

Another important point of difference consists in the boiling-point of the 
individual members of the series. This varies from 87° F. to upwards of 
600° F. It is to this character that attention requires to be chiefly directed 
in regard to the degree of safety with which these substances can be used for 
burning in lamps. I say the degree of safety, because Iam far from being | 
disposed to agree with the opinion that has been put forward, that the use of 
any of these substances is necessarily attended with danger. On the con- 
trary, I am strongly inclined to think that all or any of them may be used 
without any necessary risk being incurred. Of course, due precautions must 
be observed in the use of these substances, and those precautions must be 
greater than are requisite in the case of the oils that were formerly used as 
lighting materials—viz., the fat oils obtained from animals, fish, and plants, 
Hydrocarbon oils are, by their nature, much more combustible than fat oils, 
at the same time that they possess higher illuminating power, and it would 
be by no means prudent to deal with the one in the same manner as with 
the other. 

The outcry that has been raised against the dangerous character of hydro- 
carbon oils is, however, in no degree more deserving of respect than that 
which was raised on the same visionary ground when the use of gas was first 
introduced. All that is really necessary to avoid accident with the hydro- 
carbon oils is, that those who use them should be properly instructed as to 
the way in which they should be stored and used. By this means it will be 
far more likely that the desired result of preventing accident may be secured, 
than by exciting a vague and unreasonable apprehension of danger. 

In regard to the safety of hydrocarbon oil used for burning in lamps, the 
main consideration is its ss of giving off vapour spontaneously at the 
ordinary temperature, or when the oil becomes slightly warmed. In re 
to this character the various liquid members of the substances given in the 
table differ considerably. Taking the first of those that are liquid at the 











thermometric indication of its degree of volatility, is 86° Fahr., a tempera- 
ture so little above that which may exist in a room where lamps are used, 
that it would be very objectionable to use such a a as a lighting material 
in that way. The temperatures given in the table as the boiling-points of 
the individual oils are not by any means the lowest temperatures at which 
they evolve vapour, and for this reason: if we fix 80° or 90° Fahr. as the 
highest temperature to which the oil ina a is capable of being raised, 
even in an extreme case, the boiling-point of a liquid that would be suitable 
for burning in lamps under such conditions, ought not to be less than 200° 
Fahr. above that temperature. 

With the lamps now generally in use for burning hydrocarbon oils, it 
would be only under very oa mre and improbable circumstances that the 
oil in the lamp could become heated to a temperature so high as 80° Fahr., 
and even then some of the more volatile portions of these oils, boiling at about 
160° Fahr., might be burnt without any danger. 

But the hydrocarbon lamp oils are never distinct substances in a chemical 
sense, like the several substances whose characters are described in the above 
table. They are always mere mixtures of a number of those substances, and 
consequently they do not present any constant point of ebullition, while the 
specific gravity and other characters are the mean of those appertaining to 
the several substances present in the mixture, and that mean varies 
according to the relative proportions of the mixed substances. 

The absolute separation of these substances is, indeed, a matter almost of 
impossibility, and so far as relates to their practical application, not by an 
means requisite. It is, however, essential that in preparing hydrocarbon oj 
for use in lamps, the manufacture should be conducted in such a manner as 
to secure the separation of the more volatile portions to such an extent that 




















/itself gradually becomes charred and incapable of exercising that capillary 
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| surplus carbon separated in the flame to such to extent that it soon begins to | 
, decrease in size and to lose brilliancy. 
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the oil, when finished, may be heated to 100° Fahr. without taking fire when 
the flame of a match is brought into contact with its surface in an open 
vessel, such asa saucer. Oil that will bear this test is, I believe, perfectly 
safe for all reasonable use; and I am of opinion that this simple test is by 
far the best criterion of the proper character of such oils. While, of the oils 
constituting petroleum and coal oil, those which have a boiling-point below 
280° Fabr. would be too volatile for ordinary use in lamps, on the other hand 
those which have a boiling-point above 600° Fabr. are also unfit for this 
purpose, but for very different reasons. It has commonly been supposed that 
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| however, is not a disadvantage, since the amount of crude oil obtainable is! 


greater the lower the temperature of the distillation. Generally speaking, |} 
coal or shale oil does not require that more then 5 to 14 per cent. of the bulk | 
should be separated as too volatile to be mixed with the burning oil. |} 

At the other extreme there are also differences between petroleum and || 
coal or shale oils. The burning oils manufactured from the latter sources, || 
as generally met with, have a specific gravity of about 0°825, while the || 
specific gravity of those made from petroleum is rarely above 0°800, and! | 


| sometimes as low as 0°780. 


the reason why these latter oils do not burn well in the ordinary lamps is | 
that they are too thick, and have not sufficient capillarity to rise in the wick | 


and feed the flame. 
am more inclined to the opinion that their defects as lamp oils are to be 
ascribed rather to the high temperature requisite for their volatilization, and 
also to the greater density of their vapour. 


I am disposed to think that this view is erroneous, and | 


The chief difficulty that is ex- | 


perienced in the use of these oils of high boiling-point, which are generally | 


a as heavy oils, is the charring of the lamp wicks, and the small flame 
they give. 

> tenes to the table it will be seen that the oil which has a boiling- | 
point of 527° Fabr. affords a vapour that is twice as dense as that of the oil | 
boiling at 243° Fabr. ; or, in other words, a given weight of the former oil 
occupies in the state of vapour only half the bulk of an equal weight of the 
latter also in a state of vapour. This circumstance alone will, to a great 
extent, account for the smaller flame of the heavier oils as compared with | 
that of the more volatile oils whose vapours are less dense. Then, in pro- | 
portion as the volatility of the oils decreases, or as the temperature requisite 
for their volatilization increases, at the same time a greater degree of heat is | 
necessary to effect that decomposition of the vapour into gas which is an 
essential step in their combustion for lighting purposes. The temperature 
necessary to effect these changes is so high, that at the same time the wick 


action by which the flame can be fed with oil. In addition to these circum- 
stances, it must also be remembered that in proportion as the density of the | 
oil vapour increases, so does the amount of carbon in the vapour increase, | 
and at the same time there is a proportionate increase both in the heating 
power and the illuminating power of equal volumes of the vapour. Conse- 
quently, in using heavy oil of high boiling-point in a lamp, the result is that 
a very small, intensely hot, and highly luminous flame is produced at first ; 
and after a very short time the wick becomes charred and incrusted with the 





It appears, therefore, that the oils at either extremity of the series are 
equally unfit for use in the ordinary hydrocarbon oil-lamps. But in practice | 
it never happens that any one of the several substances described in the table | 
is used for lighting purposes. It is always a mixture of a number of them 
that is used. Still, the facts that I have just pointed out in regard to the 
extreme cases exercise their influence in the same manner with regard to 
this mixture. On the one hand, it must not contain any such amount of the | 
more volatile members of the series as will confer upon the mixture the | 
property of giving off inflammable vapour when heated to 100° F., or enable 
1 


match while at that temperature. On the other hand, this mixture must not 


contain such a proportion of the heavier and less volatile oils as would render | 
| ferring to the table of the several hydrocarbon oils constituting petroleum | 


the vapour forming the flame too dense and too highly carbonaceous, and 
necessitate too high a temperature for that decomposition of the vapour which 
is essential to the production of light. 

The due proportion of these various conditions is secured in practice by 


t to become permanently inflamed when brought in contact with a lighted | 
| a given volume of the gas or vapour, and capable of being separated during 


I do not beKeve there is any realiy sufficient reason why there should be) 
this difference in the case of petroleum, which, as I shall afterwards point 
out, involves a serious disadvantage as regards its illuminating power com-| 
pared with that of coal oil. The manufacture of these commodities, however, | 
is still carried on so much more by mere rule of thumb than under the| 
guidance of sound principles based upon knowledge of the materials dealt || 
with, that defects of this kind cannot be wondered at; and it will probably | 
be some long time before these processes come to be carried on in such a way | 
as to secure the best results both to the producer and the consumer. 

INuminating Power. | 

In the case of ail kinds of lighting materials, the light produced when they | 


| are burnt is due to their containing, or yielding when heated, olefiant gas or 


other hydrocarbon gases which are equivalent to it as regards the production | 
of light. In the production of artificial light by any of the means that have |; 
been hitherto commonly used, it is always the result of the intense ignition | 
of solid particles of carbon. Luminiferous hydrocarbon gases and vapours— | 


| which, for convenience sake, may be collectively represented by the term | 


olefiant gas—all agree in the character of being decomposed at a temperature | | 
higher than that requisite for their production, in such a manner that the || 
greater part of the carbon they contain is set free in a state of very minute | 
division. This is an essential character of these luminiferous substances. | | 
In any ordinary luminous flame the particles of carbon so separated become || 
intensely heated, and emit light while being burnt, giving to the flame its || 
whiteness and brilliancy. {| 

The production of heat is, therefore, an essential preliminary to the pro- | | 
duction of light, and it is also equally necessary for the production of light || 
that the heat produced should act upon some solid substance. The separa- |! 
tion of minutely divided carbon from the luminiferous hydrocarbons, when | 
they are heated, provides this essential condition for the production of light. || 


| Gases or vapours which do not yield any solid substance when burnt do not || 


afford a luminous flame, or at most only a feeble light. Thus, for instance, | 


| hydrogen and marsh gas, or sulphur, burn without evolving any considerable | 
| light. Olefiant gas, on the contrary, burns with an intensely white luminous | 


flame. At the same time, it is indispensable that the solid particles separated 
in an ordinary fiame should not retain their solid state, but should by com-' 


| bustion be converted into gas. The carbon separated in the flame of ordinary |! 
| lighting materials burns and is converted into carbonic acid gas. If this were || 


not the case, every flame would constantly produce a shower of dust. 
The greater the number of solid heated particles in a flame, the greater 
will be the light it evolves; consequently, the amount of light capable of 


| being produced by various hydrocarbon gases and vapours, or their illumi- | 


nating power, is directly proportionate to the amount of carbon contained in | 
combustion. Taking oletiant gas as the standard of comparison, and re- 


and coal oil, it will be seen that the individual members of the series differ 


| very considerably in this particular; and the figures expressing the relative | 


amount of carbon also express the relative illuminating power of equal 





volumes of their vapours. 
It is probable that in burning the vapour of any one of these substances 
the general nature of the decomposition which takes place consists in the 


| collecting the oils during distillation in fractional portions—that which 
| distils over first containing the oils that are too volatile for use in lamps; 
j the second portion that distils over being the burning oil; and the third 





| portion containing the heavy oils and paraftin. 





The precise points at which this separation of the oil into these three por- 
tions takes place will depend very much upon the nature of the material ope- 
rated upon. In this respect there are great differences in the various materials 
now used as sources of these lighting oils. American petroleum generally 
—— the separation of some 20 or 25 per cent. of its bulk, which is too 
volatile for use in lamps. Canadian petroleum does not require more than 
10 per cent. to be separated on this account. Coal and shale oils also vary 
much in this respect, according to the material they are produced from, and 
the temperature at which the crude oil is distilled from the coal or shale. As a 
general rule, the crude oil of coal or shale contains a greater amount of the 





volatile oils the lower the temperature those materials are distilled at. This, 


production of marsh gas which burns, and the separation of all the carbon 
over and above that requisite for the formation of marsh gas. Consequently, 
in the flame of the substance No. 4 of the table, there would be nearly twice | 
as much carbon separated as in the flame of olefiant gas. Separation of 
carbon to such an extent would be more than sufficient for the production of | 
light under ordinary circumstances, and would be accompanied by a tendency | 
to the production of smoke, in consequence of some of the carbon escaping | 
combustion. This tendency would, of course, be greater in proportion to 
the increased amount of carbon in the vapour ; and, although the illuminating 
capability would be greater in the same proportion, it would not be possible 
to realize that capability except under special conditions. ies 
There is, therefore, a practical limit in regard to the mode in which lighting 
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materials are generally used, beyond which an increase in the amount of 
carbon in the material would be rather — than otherwise. 

In the case of gas, it is never anything like an approximation to pure 
olefiant gas that is used, but only a mixture of it with other gases containing 
from 5 to upwards of 20 per cent. of olefiant gas. The following gives the 
composition of coal gas in various localities :— 
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Of these gases, the first three after olefiant gas are the only ones that take 
any part in the production of light, the others being mere impurities. Those 
8, however, do not contribute directly to the production of light to any ex- 
tent, but, being themselves combustible, serve in part to produce heat requisite 
for decomposing the olefiant gas, and rendering the particles of carbon sepa- 
rated from it luminous, They also serve to prevent the flame from smoking 
by diluting the olefiant gas, and thus admitting of its being brought more 
ager van A in contact with the air required for perfect combustion. They 
also give bulk to the flame, and thus diminish the concentration of the light 
which would take place if the olefiant gas were burnt without any admixture. 
In all these respects each one of the three gases answers the purpose re- 
quired of it equally well, or nearly so. There are, however, other particulars 
in regard to which there isa very considerable difference in their fitness for 
these purposes. This difference consists in the respective capability of these 
gases for producing heat and carbonic acid by their combustion. Any amount 
of heat produced by burning any lighting material over and above that re- 
quisite for giving the necessary temperature to the flame is obviously objec- 
|| tionable, since it would have the effect of heating the atmosphere of the 
|| space lighted and rendering it oppressive. Since all lighting materials con- 


it is highly desirable that the quantity produced for a given quantity of light 
should be as small as possible. In both these respects there is a very wide 
difference between the effects of the three gases which are generally contained 
in coal gas as the dilutants of the olefiant gas. This will be seen from the 
following table :— ” 
Heating 
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Equal 
Volumes. 
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Hydrogen 
Carb. oxide. 3,23 
Marsh gas . 14,634 
Olefiantgas. .. ° F , 
This comparison serves to show that although brdrogen produces more 
heat by combustion, and gives a lower temperature in the fame, than car- 
bonic oxide, still it is the best substance to be used for diluting the olefiant 
gas, since it affords no carbonic acid. On the contrary, marsh gas is worse 
even than carbonic oxide, on account of its producing much more heat and 
carbonic acid. In regard to the amount of carbonic acid generated and the 
heating effect produced for a given quantity of light, gas, however, hasa 
great advantage over any of the lighting materials formerly used. As com- 
pared with tallow, for instance, gas produces only one half, or less than half, as 
much carbonic acid, and little more than one-third the heating effect. But 
it would be a very great improvement in the manufacture of gas if it could 
be produced with hydrogen alone as the diluting substance. Many years 
ago an attempt was made to effect this by Selligue in Paris, and subsequently 
the same thing was tried in this country by Professor Donovan and Mr. 
White, under the name of water gas, but both projects proved unsuccessful, 
owing to a variety of adverse circumstances. 

It will be evident from what has already been said with regard to the de- 
pendence of the luminosity of a flame upon its temperature, that it is desirable 
to produce the highest attainable temperature in the flame, and that any 
means of increasing that temperature would have the effect of increasing the 
illuminating effect. A very elegant contrivance for this purpose, in the case 
of gas, has been devised by Dr. Frankland. It consists in heating the air 
consumed in the combustion of the gas by means of the waste heat radiated 
from the flame, by making it pass down along the side of the chimney before 
entering at the bottom of the burner to supply the flame. In this way the 
air is heated to 500° or 600° Fahr., and there is, of course, a coresponding 
increase of temperature in the flame. Dr. Frankland has ascertained that 
by this simple appliance the same amount of light may be obtained with a 
saving of 49 per cent. of gas, and that for a given consumption of gas there 
is an increase in the illuminating effect to the extent of 67 per cent. 

Returning now to the liquid hydrocarbon oils used for lamps, I will en- 
deavour to point out how the principles I have described in reference to gas 
obtain in the application of those oils to lighting purposes. In this case the 
hydrocarbon vapour is not mixed with any diluting substance, as in gas, and 
all of these oils would give off a considerable amount of smoke if burnt in 
the same way as fat oils, by reason of the highly carbonaceous nature of 
their vapours. This circumstance was one of the most serious impediments 
to the introduction of these oils in the first instance; but eventually a lamp 
was devised which satisfied all requirements, and which is now largely in 
use. To understand the way in which the combustion of hydrocarbon oils ia 
these lamps is effected without production of smoke, it must be remembered 
that in ordinary cases the flame of any lighting material, being for the most 
part gaseous and in contact with atmospheric air, there is, in accordance 
with the well-known laws of gaseous diffusion, a continual intermixture of 
air with the gaseous substances in the flame; and the extent to which this 
intermixture takes place is determined by several conditions, which may be 
regulated at pleasure. To take the simplest case—that of gas—the rate of 
intermixture will be ay pene with the rate at which the gas issues 
from the burner, and to the velocity of the current of air passing along the 
sides of the flame. When gas is burnt with a large Argand gas-burner it is 
very liable to smoke, but when a glass cylinder is placed over the flame the 
gas burns without smoke, in consequence of the greater intermixture of air 
with the flame caused by the draught of the chimney. The degree of 
draught, and consequently of intermixture of air with the burning gas, will 
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depend upon the height of the chimney. With a very high chimney and 
powerful draught the intermixture may be effected to such an extent as to 
neutralize almost entirely the illuminating power of the flame. In order, 
therefore, to effect perfect combustion without loss of lighting effect, it is 
necessary to proportion these determining conditions of the intermixture of 
air with the flame, according to the nature of the material to be burnt. 

It is in this manner that the combustion of the hydrocarbon oil in lamps 
is effected. By means of the chimney a strong current of air is produced, 
and by means of the perforated cone immediately over the wick that current 
of air is made to impinge upon the ascending vapour and mix with it, so as 
to enable it to burn without smoke. In this case, therefore, the air, by 
means of which combustion is supported, is made to serve the purpose of the 
diluting gases in ordinary coal gas, giving greater bulk to the us Con- 
tents of the flame, and effecting such a distribution of the ignited particles of 
carbon, as to admit of their being perfectly burnt. ; 

The necessity of this admixture of air with the vapour of hydrocarbon oil 
to enable it to burn without smoke, is of course greater in proportion as that 
vapour is denser and more highly carbonaceous. In this respect it will be 
seen that the several members of the series of substances constituting these 
oils differ materially. For instance, the vapour density of No. 16 is twice as 
great as that of No. 4, and there is the same difference between the amounts 
of carbon in the vapours. The former vapour would also have double the 
illuminating power of the latter, but the size of the flame of No. 16 would 
be proportionately smaller ; and owing to these two circumstances the ignited 
particles of carbon would be so crowded together that a great deal of smoke 
would be produced unless a copious intermixture of air was effected by means 
of a very vigorous draught. 

Practically the differences between the several substances here referred to 
compensate each other in consequence of their being mixed together in the 
various kinds of hydrocarbon oils. Thus the higher illuminating power of 
the denser vapours is, to a great extent, rendered available by the more bulky 
nature of the less carbonaceous vapours, and in this “a a mean result is 
arrived at of both characters combined, which answers all desired purposes. 
Everything depends upon the due proportionate mixture of the different 
substances. 

From these considerations it will be seen that there is a positive disadvan- 
tage in carrying the separation of the more volatile portions of the oil beyond 
such a point as is indiepensably requisite for its being used with safety; for 
the more those substances are separated from the oil intended to be used in 


tain carbon, and by their combustion abstract oxygen from the air, the pro- | lamps so much the more must the least volatile portions at the opposite ex- 
duction of carbonic acid is, to some extent, a necessary result of the use of | tremity be separated from it, in order to obtain a material fit to burn without 


any such material; but, on account of the prejudicial influence of this gas, | smoke, and with a sufficiently large flame. 


It will now be necessary to consider briefly the applicability for lighting 
purposes of the hydrocarbon oils which are too volatile to be used in the 
ordinary lamps. It isa fact that will be familiar to many of the members 
of this Society, that the idea of applying such highly volatile a 

t was first 


| conceived, I believe, long before the year 1830, by a gentleman who has occu- 


vied and sti!l occupies a most prominent position among those who have con- 
} g 


| tributed to the successful establishment of gas lighting. Mr. Lowe’s original 
| proposal was to use the volatile hydrocarbons obtained from the tar of gas- 
works in the place of water in gas-meters, so as to serve the double purpose 


| Dating power. 


of measuring the gas — to consumers, and of augmenting its illumi- 
i Next to him came Professor Donovan, who — to make 
water gas the medium for vaporizing these liquid hydrocarbons, and he ap- 


| pears to have formed this idea independently of any knowledge of Mr. Lowe’s 





plan of napkthalizing gas. However that may be, the originality of the 
project in point of time certainly belongs to Mr. Lowe. These projects 
attracted very great attention at the time, but they nevercame into anythin 
like general application. It may be that on reflection the gas companies did 
not esteem very highly a plan for doubling the illuminating power of their 
gas, since that advantage was not necessarily accompanied ty a demand for 
twice as much light as was previously used. 

Some years afterwards another attempt was made to employ these highly 
volatile hydrocarbons as lighting materials by the late Mr. Mansfield, to 
whom we are indebted for a very excellent investigation of the chemistry of 
gastar. His plan was to use atmospheric air as the medium for volatilizing 
the hydrocarbons, chiefly with the view of applying them in this manner for 
the lighting of country houses, or other places remote from gas-works. The 
material that he employed for this purpose was the more volatile portion of 
gas tar, now known to chemists under the name of benzol. It possessed a 
character, however, which proved fatal to the undertaking—it was that of 
becoming solid when considerably cooled. In consequence of this the reduc- 
tion of temperature produced by its own volatilization rendered it solid, and 
stopped its further evaporation. 

Strangely enough, this very same plan of using atmospheric air saturated 
with the vapour of a volatile hydrocarbon has quite recently been put for- 
ward with much pretence as a totally new invention, notwithstanding the 
fact that Mansfield’s patent entirely covers this application of these sub- 
stances, and that as this patent has expired the process is now public) 
property. 

The naphthalizing of coal gas, though still older, has also been brought 
before the public lately under a new name, as being a new invention. 

It now only remains to consider how far it may be practicable to use the 
highly volatile hydrocarbons of petroleum and similar materials for lighting 
purposes, by diffusing their vapour through atmospheric air. These liquids 
are free from that prejudicial character of solidifying when cooled which 
renders benzol obtained from gas tar inapplicable for the same purpose. 
They are now obtained in tolerable abundance in connexion with the manu- 
facture of hydrocarbon lamp oils, and they are to a great extent still mere 
waste products, since they do not answer wel! as a substitute for turpentine, 
which is the chief use they have yet been put to. It is therefore possible 
that these liquids might be obtained in sufficient quantity and atsuch cost as 
would admit of their being used as lighting materials. 

By a reference to the table it will be seen that, as compared with olefiant 
gas, their illminating power is considerable. Taking the substance No. 7 as 
representing the available volatile portion of petroleum, its vapour has 3} 
times the illuminating power of olefiant gas; in other words, gas containing 
3} per cent. by measure of this vapour would have the same illuminating 
power as coal gas containing about 12 per cent. of olefiant gas, and with 7 per 
cent. of this vapour it would be equal to the best cannel gas. 

There is one important point, however, in regard to this application of the 
volatile hydrocarbons which cannot be overlooked, and which requires to 
thoroughly examined before my aon is made to use them in this way. 
It is well known that hydrocarbon gases, such as olefiant gas or marsh gas, 
the representative of all those hydrocarbons, when mixed with air in certain 
proportions, form a mixture that is violently explosive. It therefore becomes 
a question of very serious moment whether this fact presents any real or in- 
surmountable obstacle to the use of atmospheric air as the medium for using 
these volatile oils in the condition of gas. Whether, in fact, under the con- 
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ditions to be observed for such a use of these oils, it would be possible to get 
a mixture of the vapour and of air that would be explosive when brought in 
contact with a flame. If that be possible even in some extreme case, that 
may be of unlikely occurrence, then there can be no doubt that the use of 
these oils in that way would be highly objectionable. 

It cannot be doubted, looking at the mere possibility of the matter, that 
with these vapours, just as with marsh gas, an explosive mixture might be 
produced. There is no question as to that. The question really to be con- 
sidered is, whether such a result.could take place under the conditions for 
using these oils, 

It is well known that the explosibility of a mixture of marsh gas and air 
depends upon the relative proportion of the gas and air. For its perfect 
combustion marsh gas requires ten times its volume of air. Such a mixture 
is explosive when brought in contact with flame, and the explosive character 
still continues when the proportion of air is not more than six or seven times 
as great as the marsh gas. But when marsh gas is mixed with only three or 
four times its volume of air, the mixture is not at all explosive, but will burn 
like the unmixed gas. In the same manner other hydrocarbon gases 
require to be mixed with a certain proportion of air to form explosive mix- 
tures; and with — to the vapours of the volatile hydrocarbons this is 
equally the case. In consequence of the density of these vapours being so 
much greater thau that of their representative—marsh gas—they require 
much larger proportions of air for their combustion. Thus, for instance, the 
vapour of the oil No. 7 requires 70 times its volume of air for combustion. 
In all probability such a mixture would be explosive. But a mixture of this 
vapour with air which would possess an illuminating power equal to cannel 
gas would not contain more than 27 parts of air to one of the vapour. Such 
a mixture, I believe, would not be explosive under any circumstances that 
require to be taken into account. 

Then, as regards the possibility of an explosive mixture being formed, it 
appears to me highly probable that the extreme volatility of these liquids 
would in itself constitute a most effectual safeguard against the formation of 
an explosive mixture. To ensure the efficacy of this character of the oils, 
however, it would be indispensable that arrangements should be made for 
securing the intimate contact of the air with the hydrocarbon to be vola- 
tilized, and likewise the constant maintenance of a fresh supply of hydro- 
carbon. All these points, however, are mere matters of detail, which would 
acquire importance only after the determination of the fact that, with a suf- 
ficiently volatile oil, its vapour mixed with air might be burnt like gas with- 
out any danger of an explosive mixture being formed. If that were satisfac- 
torily proved to be the case, it is likely that this mode of using those portions 
of hydrocarbon oils that are still without any satisfactory application might 
be introduced with advantage in many cases. Among others [ may mention 
the lighting of railway-carriages, and of houses or public institutions situated 
at a distance from gas-works. 





Dr. Puckie’s Rerort oF THE ILLUMINATING PoWER AND PuRITY OF 
THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE PHa@nix, LONDON, AND OTHER COMPANIES IN 
LamBerri.—lI have made twelve examinations of the gas of the four companies, 
The highest illuminating power of the Phoenix was 161 candles, the lowest 
13°25; the London, highest, 15-7; and lowest, 13°01. The Crystal Palace 
was 14°08 candles; and the South Metropolitan, 13°35. Neither ammonia 
nor sulphuretted hydrogen was present at these examinations. The highest 
ressure of the Phoenix was 25/10ths of an inch; lowest, 8}/10ths. The 
ighest of the London, 233/10ths; lowest, 8}/10ths of an inch. 


Dr. J. NortTHcoTe VINEN’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING PowER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SunREY ConsumERS Com- 


PANY :— 
1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles, 
wapd. cc « & « « 6 WR oe 12°48 . . 18°08 
. 4 13°68 . . 12°52 . 12°97 


” ° ° er Sg 
The average volume of hydrocarbons was 3°75 per cent.; of carbonic acid, 
1°75 per cent. There was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. The presence 
of ammonia was strongly indicated at every examination, The maximum 
pressure was 19/10ths; the minimum, 2/10ths. This low pressure occurred 
en the 4th, and, I am informed, was caused by a temporary disconnexion of 
the principal main supplying the district. . 
OPENING OF THE SINGAPORE GAs-Works.—One of the most interesting 
events of yesterday was the opening of the gas company’s works, and the 
lighting of the town for the first time with gas. It is only just to the| 
engineer of this company to state that the works have been carried on with 
singular energy and success, and that he has accomplished what few believed 
possible a few weeks ago, when they saw the roads being cut up for the first 
time and the pipes laid in the ground—that is, the general lighting of the! 
town by the 24th of May. According to advertisement, the works were) 
thrown open to the public for inspection from Monday morning, and hun- | 
dreds of Chinese and natives kept flocking in to obtain some glimpse of the | 
wonderful process by which the town was to be lit without oil and without | 
wicks. Nothing is more striking on viewing these works than the home| 
aspect they bear. There is, first of all, the neatly pointed bare brick walls | 
of the buildings, and their substantial roomy character; there is the large | 
iron gasometer with its gear; the smoke-stalk and the furnaces; besides | 
which the peculiar gas smell, so long a stranger to the island, complete an | 
illusion which makes the visitor believe himself back amid the busy work- | 
shops of old England. At half-past six o’clock the valve connecting the | 
gasometer with the mains was to be turned by the honourable the governor, 
and about that hour the roads leading to the gas-works were crowded as they | 
probably never were before. It was quite impossible to get to the entrance 
of the company’s grounds, and most had to view the illuminations from the 
road at some distance. Over the gate of the yard were the letters V. R. ina} 
string of jets; andthe front of the manager’s house was illuminated by a | 
varied scroll-work, and over the door were the initials A. A. At what period 
the gas actually was turned on we could scarcely discover, but by dark the 
plain and the principal streets were brilliantly lit up, as it is hoped they will 
now continue to be in time tocome. On passing home, many small groups 
of Chinese and natives could be seen gathered round the lamp-posts, and | 
curiously pointing to the light, evidently at a loss to conceive where the oil 
came from, and where was the wick. The novelty, of course, will soon pass | 
away ; but the usefulness of the gas and the value of its introduction here it 
is to be hoped will long continue to be acknowledged. The municipal funds 
may have to bleed a little profusely at first, but the draft will be moderated 
in time, and it will have had the good effect of introducing a useful institu- | 
tion to the town.—Straits Times, May 28. | 
A Harpour on Fire.—Our harbour has been on fire for the last twenty- | 
four hours—literally on fire (says a Baltimore paper). The surface of the | 
water for thousands of square yards has been a perfect flame, caused by the | 
destruction of the Italian ship Juliana, which took fire whilst lying at the 
wharf and loading with petroleum. She had on board 1800 barrels, and had 
to be towed over to the opposite side of the basin to save the surrounding 








property. As the barrels burst, the oil spread over the water in a flame. 
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j Gith. 

| 

|| W. C. W.—ZJ¢ is impossible for us to veply to such a question on such datas 
|| as there are so many ways of stating “the cost of manufacturing 1000 
||_ eubie feet of gas.” 

|| L. P.—M. Jordan’s notes on the gas-works of London appeared originally 
|| tn the number of the Revue Universelle des Mines, &c., for March and 
|| April, 1864, published by Noblet and Baudey, of Paris and Liege. 

|, AN Ancuitect.—We have for some time used one of Broadbent's patent 
|! gas-governors, adjusted to a pressure of eight-tenths of an inch of water, 
|| and have found it a very efficient instrument in producing uniformity in 
| the flames of the burners with variable pressures in the mains, and in 
| economizing the consumption of gas. 
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Motes upon Passing bents., 


|A GREAT deal of attention has been called of late to Mr. 
Cobden’s attack upon the Government factories, and, as might 
have been expected, very different opinions have been held 




















| political economy should be allowed to weigh with them against 








} 
with respect to the principle upon which those establishments } 
are founded; but in the course of the discussion that ensued |, 
we confess that we look in vain for any logical reasoning that || 
has been urged in their favour, and our repeatedly expressed | 
opinion of the inadvisability of the Government turning manu- 
facturers has been rather confirmed than otherwise from the} 
arguments of those who advocated the course in question. | 
Mr. Cobden and Sir M. Peto both agreed, and indeed their 
opponents did not dispute the correctness of their opinion, that | 
in all Government operations of this kind there is necessarily a 
great addition to be made to the prime cost of the articles of ma- 
nufacture, on account of the capital sunk in plant and machinery, 
which is never taken into account in estimating the cost, and 
for the inevitable tendency there is to make for stock. ‘Ihe! 
last cause of increase in the cost has been rather overlooked, | 
but it seriously complicates the discussion, as any one who} 
may remember the number of saddles that were consumed by 
the moth in Government stores, and the number of ships that 
have been rendered useless by the attacks of the boring worm 
before they have been put in commission, can at once recol- 
lect. But the nomination to the places in these factories 
affords the Government of the day so much patronage, that it 
would be absurd to expect that any arguments founded upon 


the advantages to be derived from the system that enables their 
friends to be provided for at the public expense. So the Go- 
vernment factories will go on, and the ratepayers will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they will have to bear the loss of 
any change that may be entailed by the ceaseless activity and 
research of modern science. The recent decision of the War 
Office, that our soldiers are to be armed with the breech- 
loading rifle, now that they have been supplied with the En- 
field rifle, and the Government have gone to the expense of 
providing the machinery and the patterns required for the 
manufacture of that weapon, strikes us as being a singular 
illustration of the dangers of the system that makes it almost 
necessary to continue to manufacture in the stereotyped form, 


The conservators of the Thames have obtained a temporary 
injunction against the borough authorities of Kingston, to 
restrain them from proceeding with the works they were exe- 
cuting in order to discharge into the natural watercourse of 
the valley the sewage of that rapidly increasing district. 
This decision opens up a very large question--that, in fact, of 
the right of the inhabitants of a town to interfere in any way || 
with the purity of the streams that may drain their respective || 
localities; and we can but congratulate the public upon the| 
view that the law courts have taken of the subject. Hitherto} 
the town authorities have developed the water-closet system, || 
under the influence of the theorists of the late Board of'!| 
Health ; but they did not occupy themselves with any consi-! 
deration about the ultimate disposal of the refuse they 
collected, unless they were compelled by some landed pro-| 
prietor situated at a point lower down the stream to do so. | 
The decision of the court in the case of Kingston will now | 
turn the attention of everybody to the subject of the disinfec- 
tion of the sewage, or to the beneficial employment of it; and 
the public will be the gainers by anything that may tend to | 
restore their streams to the normal state of purity. London 
will be obliged to undertake some works for the purification of || 
the mass of sewage that it is about to cast into the Thames, | 
we may be well assured; for it is a farce to pretend that the 
points of outfall are placed far enough towards the mouth of | 
the river to ensure that some portion of the foul stream will 
not return to the parts that it was by law provided should be 
kept free from the contamination. This is, however, a very 
grave subject; it has long kept the engineer in doubt, and it 
will be many years before the right solution of the problem 
shall be discovered. In our own minds the whole question | 
resolves itself into one of money; and, unfortunately, the) 
public has such exaggerated notions of the value of town’ 
refuse, that it will not patiently submit to pay for getting rid | 
of this burthen. Yet the public must make up its mind to | 
undergo a considerable amount of loss, or rather of expense, || 
in this matter. 1 

The quarterly return of the Registrar-General has recently || 
made its appearance, and it contains the usual amount of 
information, characterized by the flippant style of this very) 
fine gentleman. Of course everybody could have told the| 
public that drainage works and works for the improvement of| 
the water supply, if well executed, would be likely to diminish | 
the mortality in any particular district; and the burthen of 



































}}expense of the nation. 
j}mere freedom because we believe that 
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{the Registrar-General’s song is precisely this old tale. But 
he goes out of his way to attack the inhabitants of the county | 
of York, and of some of the towns in the south and west 
of England, on the score, of their high death-rate, without 
taking into account the physical conditions of those towns, or 
without making any allowance for the high rate of birth and 
marriages that he himself states may be observed in that 
jeounty. It is good to have a watch-dog thus to keep up the 
attention of the authorities of our local administrations to the 
objects that the Registrar-General alludes to; but the parties 
who may be disposed to put unlimited trust in his deductions 
would do wisely to remember that a high birth-rate necessarily 
implies a high death-rate, because young children die in far | 
greater proportions than people in middle age; at the same 
time, the very increase of the marriage-rate and of the birth- 
rate must be taken as a proof of the general prosperity of the | 
eountry. It is very questionable though if there be any justi- 
fication for the sneer that is thrown out against the tone of 
the Yorkshire mind in allowing the construction of their reser- 
veirs in the style that the Registrar-General says that they do. | 
The people of Sheffield were the only ones who have as yet | 
| suffered, and the number of victims to the catastrophe of the 
Dale Dyke Reservoir is but a very small proportion in the 
| raortality that has marked the quarter’s returns for all York- 
shire. The statistics of some of the places resorted to for 
their healthiness are very curious, however; and the Registrar- | 
General’s return will be read with interest by all those who 
are likely to visit those localities in the present hot weather. 
It is a pity that the return should not be confined to this ob- | 
ject. The causes of mortality are too numerous, and they are | 
too much involved in mystery, to be allowed to form the sub- 
ject of discussion in the official tables that are published at the 
We express this opinion with the 
in the main the 
Registrar-General is correct in the causes he has assigned for | 
local exhibitions of the increase of mortality ; but the public 
looks upon the opinions that are thus conveyed to them with 
superstitious awe, forgetting the while that the partisans of 
|the opposite opinions cannot give them the same sort of 
| authoritative utterance. Even the theory that the natural rate 
| of mortality that ought to prevail in the normal country dis- 
|triets—that is to say, of 17 in 1000—might very fairly be | 
|questioned; but in order to produce an impression on the 
British public, it is perhaps necessary to exaggerate the force | 





|| of the assertions. 
| same time, in order, as he says, that the poor may see that they | 


The proceedings of ‘one of the societies for building im- 
{proved lodgings for the poor have called the attention of | 





' 


| 


jjhas been rather hasty in his conclusions; and that it will | 
i, eventually turn out that the repairs of the house, so let as | 


t 
' 
i} 
' 


{thinking men to this subject, and they have hitherto been such 
|28 to inspire those who interest themselves in this matter with 
| great cause of satisfaction. Alderman Waterlow has, it seems, 
;sueceded in making the buildings that he is connected with : 
_** paying concerns,” and when this has been accomplished on 
ja large scale there need be no fear of the result. The only 
{thing that we fear in this matter is, that the worthy alderman 
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| tribution, where they have to encounter the difficulties of foun- 


| contractors that do, at least, act up to the letter of their bar- | 


| tion of the English builders. There were doubtless few people 
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this material can only be accounted for by their ignorance of |’ 
its capabilities,"and of the proper manner of preparing it. 
Subsequently to the publication of the last number of the 
Journat there has been a visitation of the members of the 
metropolitan vestry to the great reservoirs that are being con- || 
structed for receiving the sewage, that was conducted in the {| 
usual style of those official visits; and eventuated, as the | 
Yankees would say, in the usual amount of speechification on || 
the part of Mr. Thwaites and Mr. Bazalgette. The difficulties 
that the latter gentleman has had to contend with in carrying | 
out this work are, however, merely those of money; for they 
are very different from the works that the Paris engineers have 
to design to receive the water that is destined for the town dis- 








dations on the slippery clays and marls of the gypseous forma- 
tions. The execution of the works at the outfalls of the Lon- || 
don sewage is, notwithstanding, very remarkable; and Mr. | 
Bazalgette deserves credit for having brought forward a set of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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gain; in this respect differing from the body of the railway || 
contractors, who seemed to be destined to destroy the reputa- 1 
present on the occasion of the visit to the outfall works, who 
were able to aj”: reciate the courage and perseverance that Mr. |! 
Bazalgette has displayed in this matter. 
There has lately been published in the Moniteur a curious || 
correspondence, to which the attention of our readers is parti- 
cularly called, as illustrating the state of feeling in France, and 
also the peculiar notions of political economy that there pre- 
vail. It appears that the Opera is being built by the State,|| 
and it is progressing as rapidly as the funds at the disposal of 
the Minister of State will allow, now that the difficulties that 
attended the executions of the foundations have been over- 
come. The plans for the improvement of the town, that, 
strictly speaking, regard the city of Paris, contemplated the 
renewal and the reconstruction of the Hétel Dieu upon the 
island of the cité; but this has been adjourned for the present, 
in order that the improvement of the streets might proceed | 
with greater vigour. The Emperor has lately thought proper | 
to find fault with the Prefect of the Seine, on account of the, 
slow rate at which the projects for the reconstruction of the| 
Hotel Dieu were progressing ; and he has, in true Imperial || 








| style, expressed the wish that the works for the reception of | 


the sick poor should be carried on in such a manner | 
that they should be terminated as nearly as possible at the | 


are as much the objects of his care as are the rich. To the | 
English mind, the phrase that would attach itself to the corre- 
spondence would be very simple; yet we are assured that the 
effect produced by it has beén immense, and that the Emperor | 
has gained much in the opinion of the working classes, who 
would gain the most by the alteration of the Hétel Dieu. So 
far as this is concerned, the success of the movement has been 
everything that could have been desired; but the whole of the 
correspondence displays a state of dependence upon the State 
that ought, we should think, to make the boldest man shrink. | , 





| We, in England, would say that the opera was not a fit sub- 

| ject to receive the encouragement of the State, and we should 
as strongly object to being taxed to pay for the amusements of 

| the upper classes as we do to the fact of the Government 

‘turning manufacturers on their own account. But we should 

also say that the relief of the distress that seeks its consolation 

| and relief in hospitals was equally unfit for the intervention of © 

| the State; and the people of Paris seem to have had some- 

| their fellow-creatures. Most earnestly do we hope that the | what the same idea when they confided the care of the hos- 

jassertions of Alderman Waterlow may be carried out; and | pitals to the municipal council. Yet we find the French | 
that the subscribers to the society for improving the dwellings | people applauding the measure that was taken by the Emperor 
. 


; model lodgings, may cost more than he seems to imagine. 
, But the movement in favour of the poorer classes is getting in 

2 healthier tone than it was when the model lodgings were 
erected by eleemosynary gifts. ‘‘The virtues,” says Byron, 
j\** even the most exalted, charity, are economical,”’ and so 
| there was little to be hoped for, until the good people should 
be made to feel that they were making a good investment, as 
|; well as doing a good action, in thus providing for the wants of 


;as 

i¢ 

for the industrial classes may derive all the benefit that they | in thus coolly setting aside the consent of the municipal body, 
seem to promise themselves from the movement. By the | and so giving their deliberate consent to the principle that 
| way, it always strikes us as passing strange that no one has | the Government are directly responsible for everything that 
|| yet entertained the idea of building the carcases of the houses may happen. There appears to be no hope for it! The 
hat are required for the purpose in concrete. We have made | French insist upon electing their ruler into the place of an 
jthe plans and estimates of a fourth-class house, and we find | earthly providence, and they must, then, hold themselves to 
|that if the walls be executed of one-third greater thickness | blame if he should not fulfil their expectations or reply to their 
jthan in ordinary brickwork, as they are bound to be by the | anticipations. 

| Metropolitan Buildings Act, there would still be an economy By the way, the scienti ; 
jlof 33 per cent. on the cost of the building of the carcase. | excited lately at the occurrence of a meteor that fell at Orgeuil, 
\| Good concrete would be both more warm and better Jooking | in which the chemists who analyzed the matter of which it 
jthan ordinary brickwork ; for the plastic nature of the material | was composed identified the presence of a considerable portion | 
jwould permit of the introduction of mouldings and similar | of organic matter in the stone. It appears that M. Cloez has | 
jdecorations._ The neglect with which English builders treat | recognized in the latter the presence of 6°027 parts in about | 
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fic world in Paris has been greatly) 
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96-442 of a substance that he designates as being a “‘ substance 
** humique,” and the question at once arises whence can this 
cosmic material have derived this proportion of soil from. 
Altogether the occurrence of this meteor is a great puzzle to 
the scientific men, almost as great as the occurrence of the 
present great heat simultaneously with the appearance of the 
comet that is now threatening monarch “ with fear of change.” 
The frequency with which the appearance of these wanderers 
over the fair face of the heavens has been accompanied by 
seasons of drought would, indeed, seem to justify to some ex- 
tent the common theory of the connexion between those phe- 
nomeena. Quien sabe? as the Spaniard says; ‘‘ there are more 
* things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philo- | 
“‘sophy.” The men of science in Paris also seem to be very | 
much excited about some recent discoveries made by M. 
Boucher des Perthes in the matter of the human skeletons which | 
he pretends he has discovered in the beds of the drift of 
Moulin Quignon, and which are warranted by the corroborative 
testimony of so eminent a naturalist as M. Quatrefages. The | 
history of what took place when the first discovery of these | 
remains was proclaimed ought, however, to inspire consider- | 
able hesitation in the belief in the authenticity of the bones. | 
We observe that M. Elie de Beaumont contents himself with 
cailing for the analysis of them; and frankly we are dis- 
posed to imitate his prudent reserve in the matter, in spite of 
the overwhelming weight of authority that M. Boucher des | 
Perthes has contrived to enlist on his side. The history of the 
flint axes found in the drift, indeed, presents some interesting 
points for consideration that are too complicated to be dis- 
cussed on the present occasion; we may return to the subject 
if it should prove of interest to our readers. The question of 
the authenticity of the remains that are now supposed to be 
identified as being of human manufacture forms altogether 
a subject of the greatest possible interest to the geologist 
and to the student of natural history. 











Circular to Gas Companies. 


In a separate article we have given an analysis of the Gas 
Acts of 1864, of which there were no less than twenty-two, 
and we have pointed out the principal alterations made in the 
original Bills during their progress through Parliament. The 
want of uniformity in the decisions of the committees to 
whom the Bills were referred prevents the establishment of 
any guiding priaciples by the gas legislation of the past ses- 
sion; but Lord Redesdale, as chairman of the committees of 
the House of Lords, adopted generally the rule of raising the 
standard of illuminating power, whether the Bills were or 
were not opposed. It was understood that he had determined 
to pass no Gas Bill with a standard of illuminating power less 
than 14 sperm candles. That standard was in most cases 
adopted, and in the Bolton Act the illuminating power was 
raised from 10 candles in the Bill to i6. The Stroud Gas 
Company, we are informed, appealed from his lordship’s de- 
cision in his clerk’s room to himself sitting as chairman of 
committees; and they adduced such strong evidence of the 
impracticability of making 14-candle gas from the coals of the 
district, except at a considerable additional expense, that he 
reduced the standard in that instance to 13 candles. That 
lower standard was allowed also in the Bills promoted by the 
County and General Gas Company, Limited, for the lighting 
of Lea Bridge District and Northfleet District, and it is pre- 
sumed that they must have shown sufficient reasons for those 
departures from the rule. Twelve companies, who had for 
some years carried on their works without statutory powers, 
applied for and obtained during the last session Acts of Par- { 
liament, which have placed them beyond the further exactions 
of local authorities, and we take this opportunity to repeat the 
advice we have before given to al] gas companies registered 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, to follow their example. 
After the experience of the last session, we recommend those 
who intend to apply to Parliament to adopt the provisions, 
with respect to public lighting, either of the Nottingham or of 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Acts, as a means of 
preventing the opposition of local authorities. The ordeal of 
Parliament is rather a severe one, even when Bills are not op- 
posed ; but it is far better to obtain the sanction of the Legis- 
lature, even at some sacrifice, than to be constantly exposed 
to attack ; and by proposing similar terms to those that have 
been agreed to after severe contests, the danger of opposition 
would most probably be avoided. 

















| siderably exceeded that of 1862. 


We regret that in the brief and somewhat hurried notice of 
the accounts of the metropolis gas companies, in our last 
number, we were misled into stating that the gas rentals of 
the Western and of the Ratcliff Companies were less than in 
the preceding year. From the tabular statements inserted 
in the adjoining pages, it will be seen that the rental of the 
Western Company, in point of fact, was greater during the 
last year by the large amount of £8508; and there was an 
increase in the Ratcliff Company’s rental of £740. The Inde- 
pendent is the only company the rental of which was 
diminished, and the loss sustained is fully accounted for by 
the reduction effected of 6d. per 1000 feet in the price of gas. 
It is very satisfactory to observe that the total gas rental of 
the metropolis gas companies during the year 1863 con- 
The actual receipts 
from the sale and supply of gas last year amounted to 
£1,583,857. 5s. 10d., and in the year preceding to| 
£1,509,421. 19s. 7d.; thus showing a total increase of | 
£74,485. 6s. 3d. The Equitable Company maintain their) 
position of yielding the largest profit on their rental of any of 
the metropolis gas companies. In 1862 their profits amounted | 
to 49°95 per cent. on their gas rental, and in 1863 to 52°01 
percent. The average per centage of profit on the gas rentals 
of the whole thirteen companies in the year ended Dec. 31, 1863, | 
was 37°688. Five of the companies, viz.—the Commercial, | 
the Equitable, the Imperial, the Phoenix, and the Surrey Con-| 
sumers, exceeded the average, while the Chartered, the City! 
of London, the Great Central, the Independent, the London, | 
the Ratcliff, the South Metropolitan, and the Western were | 
below it. The low position in the scale of the London Com- | 
pany—with a per centage of profit of only 28°69 on the gas) 
rental—is attributable chiefly to the large appropriation of} 
money from the profits for the erection of new works at Bat-| 
tersea to replace the works at Vauxhall, the lease of which is| 
about to expire. The average gross profit per cent. on the 
capital and moneys borrowed was 10°5, and with the Equitable 
and Commercial Companies it amounted to 12°93 and 12°86 
per cent. respectively. In the aggregate capital account there 
is an apparent diminution, which arises from the Imperial 
Company having substituted the £130,000 of 10 per cent. 
bonds given to the proprietors in lieu of £338,402. 15s. 9d. 
of invested profits included in the accounts of 1862, the actual 
increase in the aggregate capitals of the thirteen companies 
amounting to £91,575. 3s. 4d. The only portion of the 
general accounts that is not satisfactory is the continued 
decrease of the sums received for residual products, though 
even in that respect the accounts of some of the companies 
for 1863 bear a favourable comparison with those of the 
preceding year. 

In the lecture on the chemistry of gas lighting delivered by 
Dr. Letheby at the recent meeting of the British Association 
of Gas Managers, of which a copious abstract was inserted in 
our JourNAL of the 3lst of May, he attributed the first sug- 
gestion of the use of ammoniacal liquor as a washer of crude 
gas to Mr. Hawksley. That gentleman himself never claimed 
to be the inventor of the process, and in the communication 
from him in our Jast number, on the purification of gas from 
bisulphide of carbon, he expressly stated that there was no- 
thing new in that application of ammoniacal liquor. It was 
the successful manner in which it has been so applied by Mr. 
Hawksley at the Nottingham Gas-Works that no doubt in- 
duced Dr. Letheby to believe the process originated with him. 
The fact is that Mr. George Lowe, who during many years 
has contributed so largely to the improvement of the manu- 
facture of gas, obtained a patent for that application of ammo- 
niacal liquor in 1846, and he naturally feels somewhat ag- 
grieved that the invention should be attributed to any one 
else. The process was first adopted at Bristol, soon after the 
date of the patent, and it has been for a long time successfully 
used at the works of the Chartered Company, under Mr. 
Lowe’s superintendence. Ina letter we have received from 
him. in reference to Mr. Hawksley’s communication, Mr. Lowe 
expresses little hope of the efficacy of the process in removing 
bisulphide of carbon, inasmuch as it has been constantly in full 
action at both the City stations of the Chartered Company 
without having proved effectual in that respect. It may be 
observed, however, that the application of the process at the 
Nottingham Gas-Works differs from the method adopted in 
most others, not only in the Jarge quantity of ammoniacal 
liquor employed in proportion to the gas, but one washing 
takes place before the gas is condensed—the general practice 
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being to wash the gas after condensation, and in some instances 
it is washed after having passed through the purifiers. 

A prospectus has been issued for the formation of a Hanley 
Gas Consumers Company, Limited, with a capital of £30,000 
in £1 shares." The district proposed to be lighted by the 
company is in the Staffordshire Potteries, and is at present 
supplied by the British Provincial Gas Company, whose 
original £20 shares pay 10 per cent. dividend, and are selling 
for £31, while the new 7 per cent. shares sell for £27. This 
is a tempting field for a competing company to enter; and 
the provisional directors announced are all local respectable 
men, with the mayor of Hanley at the head of the list. The 
company adopt the right course of proposing to apply for 
parliamentary powers ; but the bait they offer to catch appli- 
cants for shares, of paying dividends exceeding 10 per cent., 
is inconsistent with such a proposition, for the projectors must 
well know that Parliament cannot be persuaded at the present 
| day, when the dividends on new capital raised by gas companies 
are generally limited to 7 or 7} per cent., to grant power to a 
competing company to divide not only 10 per cent., but “an 
“ additional 24 per cent. per annum for every 4d. per 1000 cubic 
“feet reduction in price.” It is proposed to provide gas- 
fittings at a rental, so as to induce the adoption of gas lighting 
by those who are now prevented from so doing by the first 
outlay. The price at which the company offer to supply 
private consumers is 3s. 4d. per 1000 feet ; and they promise 
to bind themselves to deal with the town authorities for light- 
ing the public lamps on the principle conceded to the Corpo- 
ration of Birmingham in the Birmingham _and Staffordshire 
Gas Act. The projectors, we conceive, have made a mistake 





| 
| 
| 


in applying for the assistance of London capital. If the local 


|| capitalists and consumers have not sufficient confidence in a 


proposal to supply themselves and their fellow-townsmen with 
| gas at 3s. 4d. per 1000 feet to induce them to raise the re- 
quired capital, they can scarcely expect to obtain it from 
strangers. The project is launched under the auspices of the 
| parties who conducted the opposition to the Bills of the Bir- 
| mingham and Staffordshire and of the Nottingham Gas Com- 
{panies ; and several other similar projects are, we believe, in 
| preparation. 
| An opportunity having been afforded us of carefully perusing 
the minutes of evidence given on the. Birmingham and Stafford- 
shire and Nottingham Gas Bills, and the documents which 
though not all read were handed in and appear upon the short- 
| hand writer’s notes, we feel bound to say that the evidence of 
Mr. Rogers, the clerk of the Local Board of Reading, does 
not bear the interpretation we put upon it in the comments 
inserted in our issue of May 3rd, and we are satisfied that Mr. 
Rogers acted throughout the inquiry in perfect good faith and 
with the conviction that all he stated was literally and sub- 
stantially true. We regret that through misapprehension of 





'|the brief abstract of his evidence which- appeared in our 


columns we were led into imputations on his good faith and 
veracity which we now unhesitatingly and completely retract. 





THE GAS LEGISLATION OF 1864. 

Or the extraordinarily large number of twenty-seven Bills re- 
lating to the supply of gas which were introduced into Parliament 
at the commencement of last session, twenty-two received the 
sanction of the Legislature, and are now parts of the law of the 
land. Only one, however, of the five Bills for the incorporation 
of new or competing companies was passed. Of the remaining 
twenty, twelve are for the incorporation of companies pre- 
viously established without parliamentary powers, eight for 
granting additional powers to old companies before incor- 
porated, and one for the establishment of a new company in 
a district not previously lighted with gas. 

The five Bills for the incorporation of new or competing com- 
panies that were thrown out or withdrawn were those of the 
Birmingham and District Gas Consumers Company, Limited ; 
the County and General Gas Company for the supply of Chert- 
sey; the Gosport and Alverstoke Gas Consumers Company ; 
the Thornton and the North Surrey District Gas Companies. 
The remaining one, that of the Clayton, Allerton, and 
Thornton Company, which passed unopposed, is for the sup- 
ply of villages near Bradford, in Yorkshire. The company 


are empowered to light the townships of Clayton, Allerton, 
Wilsden, and Thornton, from gas-works situated in Clayton. 
The capital of the company is fixed in the first instance at 
£25,000, in shares of £10 each, but power is given to double 
the amount, with the sanction of three-fifths of the share- 











holders, with the provision that on all the shares beyond those 
of the original £25,000 the dividend is limited to 7} per cent. 
The company have power also to borrow £6250, and should 
the number of shares be doubled and subscribed for, a further 
sum of the same amount may be borrowed. Until the general 
meeting, in February next, the number of directors is to be) 
thirteen ; but it is to be then reduced so as not to exceed six.) 
The maximum price of gas is fixed at 5s. per 1000 feet (in the; 
Bill it was 6s.), and its;maximum illuminating power at 14) 
candles. The company are empowered to supply meters for 
hire on such terms as may be agreed on between them and 
the consumers; and it is provided that no unstamped meters 
shall be used after the 13th of August, 1869, unless by agree-| 
ment. The company may enter into contracts for lighting the| 
streets or other public places on such terms as shall be agreed) 
on, but the charge for lighting the highways or streets is not) 
to exceed the lowest rate charged to any private consumer, | 
Six hours notice is to be given to the company before testing) 
the illuminating power of the gas; there is no provision| 
respecting its purity. The pipes are to be marked so as easily’ 
to distinguish them from those of any other company. | 
There were twelve Bills promoted by established compa- 
nies having for their principal object to obtain statutory powers, 
for carrying on their works. We shall consider these Acts in 
alphabetical order. 
The Bedford Gaslight Company, established since 1833, are; 
empowered to extend their district to the adjoining parishes of 
Biddenham, Cardington, Elstow, Goldington, Clapham, and 
Kempston, and to augment their capital of £16,500 to 
£30,000, the dividend on the increased capital being limited)! 
to 7 per cent. The company may also borrow £7000. The 
meters used are to be subject to the provisions of the Sales of 
Gas Act; and they may be sold or let on hire by the com- 
pany. The maximum price of gas is to be 5s. 6d. per 1000 
feet, and its illuminating power 13 candles. The maximum) 
price named in the Bill was 6s., and the illuminating power) 
12 candles. Six hours notice is required before testing the 
gas; there is no provision regarding its purity. | 
The Chertsey Gas Consumers Company was formed in) 
1861 with a capital of £3000, since increased to £3900.| 
Their capital is limited by the Act to £8000, and their bor-| 
rowing powers to one-fourth of that sum. The standard of| 
illuminating power named in the Bill was 12 sperm candles,| 
but it has been raised to 14. The maximum price is fixed at! 
6s. per 1000 feet. The provisions respecting public lighting 
are very general. The company are merely empowered to, 
enter into contracts to light the streets, &c., ‘‘in such manner,| 
“under such conditions, and upon such terms, as shall be} 
“mutually agreed upon.” A notice of six hours is required| 
before testing the illuminating power, the purity of the gas| 
not being noticed. In the provision for burning gas by meter, | 
the meters—which may be sold or let on hire by the company) 
—are to be subject to the Sales of Gas Act. | 
By the Deal and Walmer Gas Company’s Act, the original) 
capital of £14,000 is augmented, in the first place, by the; 
capitalization of £1750, appropriated out of profits and ex-| 
pended on the works, divided into 1400 shares of 25s. each ; 
and by the power to raise the further sum of £15,000 by the} 
issue of new shares. The amount of dividend on the capitalized| 
profits is limited to + per cent., and on the new shares to 7) 
per cent. On the existing capital, the company are allowed 
to borrow £3500, including a sum of £650 now owing on 
bond ; and when the whole of the additional capital is sub- 
scribed and one-half paid up, they may borrow the further sum 
of £3500. There are special provisions to prevent the 
directors from exceeding their borrowing powers, and the 
original Bill contained a proviso rendering them personally 
liable to the mortgagees if they borrowed more than the Act 
allowed ; but that proviso has been struck out. The maximum 
price of gas is fixed at 6s. per 1000 feet, and the illuminating 
power at 14 candles, “‘ unless prevented by frost or unavoid- 
** able cause or accident, or during necessary repairs.” In the 
Bill the standard named was 12 candles, The notice before 
testing is to be six hours. There is no provision respecting the 
purity of the gas. There are clauses in the Act providing that 
the incoming tenant shall not be liable for arrears, and in- 
flicting penalties for damaging or tampering with the meters, 
which the company may let on hire. 
The Hertford Gas Act dissolves the Hertford Joint-Stock 
Gas Company which is reincorporated by the Act. The pre- 
sent capital of £13,000 may be increased by the creation of 
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|new shares to the amount .of £25,000 in the whole, power 
being given to attach preference to the new shares, not ex- 
ceeding 5} per cent., and the dividend on those shares is 
limited to 7} per cent. The shares are to be sold by auction, 
and any sum of money received as premium is to be applied 





paying off money borrowed, and is not to be considered part 
of the capital entitled to dividend. The company are authorized 
to create debenture stock bearing interest at 5 per cent. The 
number of directors is fixed at seven, but it mav be reduced 
by the resolution of a general meeting to three. Power is 
\|given to ‘‘ enter upon, take, and use,” certain lands specified, 
for the purpose of maintaining, repairing, and altering the 
existing pipes of the company and for laying others, it being 
provided that the company shall take no other estate or inte- 
rest in those lands than a sufficient easement therein. The 


in the Bill having been 12. Six hours notice is required before 
testing. There is no provision respecting the purity of the 
|gas. Meters are to be supplied by the company ‘at such 
'|** reasonable rents as are from time to time agreed on between 
“ the company and the consumers.” There is a special clause 
'|for the regulation of works carried on under or over the river 
Lee navigation. 

The Huntingdon and Godmanchester Gas Company’s Act 
briefly confers power on the company to take and use certain 
lands adjoining their works for the purposes of the under- 
taking ; the powers granted for the compulsory purchase of 
land not to extend beyond a year from the passing of the Act. 
The original Bill proposed to add £4000 to the capital of the 
company, and to give increased borrowing power to the amount 
of £1000, but those provisions have disappeared, and tlie 
power granted by the Act is exclusively confined to the pur- 
chase of land. 

The Lea Bridge District Gas Act and the Northfleet Dis- 





||to the County and General Gas Consumers Company, Limited, 
\!for the supply of those districts with gas. The preambles and 
|provisions of the two Acts are nearly alike. 


|with the exception of some parts of the latter parish; and 
|provision is made that in case any portion of the district be 
\included within the limits of the metropolis, the Metropolis 
||Gas Act of 1860 shall not apply to it. A clause has been in- 
\|troduced in the Act for the protection of the sewers of the 
|| Metropolitan and other Boards. The amount of capital to be 
\set apart for carrying on the company’s works in the Lea 
| Bridge district is limited to £14,000, on which amount a 
|\dividend of 10 fer cent. may be paid; but, if any further 
|sums should be required, the dividend on such additional 
capital is limited to 73 per cent., it being provided that the 
'whole additional capital which the company may expend on 
\the district shall not exceed £26,000. The maximum price 
is fixed at 6s. 4d. per 1000 feet for 13-candle gas. it is 
required that 48 hours notice be given before the gas is tested. 
‘The limits of the Northfleet District Gas Act comprise the 
parishes of Northfleet, Stone, and Swanscombe, with the ex- 
\ception of a portion of the district of St. Mark’s, Rosher- 
\ville. The capital to be appropriated in the first instance to 
\carry out the purposes of the Act is £8000, on which a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. is allowed ; but on any further sums re- 
|quired to be expended on the works the dividend is limited to 
\73 per cent., the additional capital not to exceed £12,000. 
The price and illuminating power, and the notice to be given 





District Act. 
In the Bills as introduced the maximum price named was 
6s. 8d., and the illuminating standard 12 sperm candles. 

The Bill for the reincorporation of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


when first printed, has undergone several amendments in 
passing through Parliament. After the usual provisions for 
the reincorporation of the company, and the transfer of pro- 
perty and rights to the new company, the capital is limited to 
its present amount of £200,000, and it is to consist of 
£160,000, classed as A stock, and £40,000 expended on the 
works out of profits, called class B stock, the dividends on 
which are not to exceed 3} per cent. All shareholders en- 
titled to any amount of the £160,000 paid-up stock in the 
capital of the old company are to be entitled to the same amount 








|maximum price of gas is fixed at 6s. per 1000 feet, and its | 
{illuminating power is to be 14 candles; the standard named | 


trict Gas Act are twin Acts for granting parliamentary powers | $ ; ; 2 
2 . | head shall from time to time respectively direct; and shall remove s 


to paying the expenses of the Act, or on the works, or in | 


The limits of the | 
‘former Act comprise the parishes of Walthamstow and Leyton, | 





| 


| owe. 


, borrow £10,500. 
\}and Gateshead Gas Company, of which we gave a full abstract | 


| raise, by the creation of new ordinary or preference shares, a 
previous to testing the gas, are the same as in the Lea Bridge | 
The purity of the gas is not noticed in either. | 


of class A stock, and to one-fourth of the same amount of 
class B stock. The company are authorized to borrow 
£50,000 on mortgage. The Act authorizes them to make a 
tunnel under the Tyne, to make a tramway and road for accese 
to their works, to lay down mains over the Scotswood Road! 
bridge, and—with the consent of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, but not otherwise—to lay mains in, over, or under |} 
the high-level bridge of that company. The company are 
further empowered to purchase the Blaydon Gas-Works, the 
property of Mr. Joseph Cowen, if the purchase be completed 
within three years. The time allowed for completing the tun- 
nel is seven years. The lands on which gas-works may be 
erected are specified. There are also special provisions as to 
the laying of mains on the bridges, one of which is, that the| 
mains on the high-level bridge shall not, without the consent} 
of the North-Eastern Railway Company, exceed 10 inches in} 
diameter. The maximum charge for gas without the boroughs! 
of Newcastle and Gateshead is limited to 5s. per 1000 feet; 
and within those boroughs to 3s. 4d., with discounts varying 
with the quantity of gas consumed from 10 to 25 per cent. ; 
‘and the gas supplied within the said borough shall not con- | 
“tain more than 15 grains of sulphur in every 100 feet of 
‘* gas, as ascertained by tests now in general use, unless pre- 
‘vented by unavoidable cause.”’ In the Bill as introduced into 
Parliament not more than 10 grains of sulphur per 100 feet 
were allowed,.and the low price of 3s. 4d. with discounts wae 1 
made conditional on the company being the only company || 
supplying gas within the borough of Newcastle, and it was on 
the same condition that Gateshead was to be supplied, without 
nention of discounts. The illuminating power of the gas is to}| 
be 14 sperm candles. The provisions respecting public lighting 
are minute and complicated, therefore we subjoin the clauses | 
entire :— 








eS 





As to the Public Lamps or Lighting. 

XLV. The company shall erect free of charge such public lamps wit! 
the borough of Newcastle-uponTyne and within the lighted district of t! 
borough of Gateshead as the Watch Committee of the borough of Nev 
eastle-upon-Tyne or the Local Board of Health of the borough of Gates 





in| 
26 | 









lamps to other situations when required by the said Watch Committe 
the said Local Board respectively, at a charge of fifteen shillings for each 
lamp so removed; and shall also maintain, clean, and repair the public 
within the said borongh of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the said 
lighted district of the borough of Gateshead, at an uniform charge of tw 
hilling 1 supply gas to and light and ex 
uguish every public lamp, at a charge of ten pence for every week duri 
which such lamp shall be lighted; and the company shall provide and ft 
nish free of charge the lamps with proper and sufficient service-pipes, sto 
cocks, burners, and all other apparatus necessary for the proper li 
thereof, and fur the supply of gas thereto from the company’s mains; and} 
ry burner shall be of such size and make as to consume at least five 
cubic feet of gas an hour, with a water-pressure of one inch and a qua 
but these provisions shall cease to be binding upon the company when 
another gas company, authorized by special Act of Parliament, shall 
ply gas within Newcastle upon-Tyne or the lighted district of the borous 
of Gateshead; and the said Watch Committee, so far as regards Newe: 
upon-Tyne, and the Local Board, so far as regards the lighted district of 
the borough of Gateshead, shall be at liberty at any time or times, between 
the twenty-sixth day of April and the twenty-third day of August, b 
inclusive, to diminish the number of public lamps to be lighted byt 
company to a number which shall not be less than one-half of the whole 
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| number of public lamps within Newcastle-upon-Tyne or the lighted district |} 


of the borough of Gateshead, as the case may be. 
Existing Lamps in Gateshead to remain Property of Loca! Board. 

XLVI. Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, the five hundred 
and six now existing public lamps within the lighted district of the borough | | 
of Gateshead shall remain and be the absolute property of and be main-}) 
tained, cleaned, and repaired by the Local Board, and the company shall} 
not make any charge for maintaining, cleaning, or repairing the said 
hundred and six public lamps. 








By the Salisbury Gas Act the present capital of the com- 
pany of £11,000 is to be divided into 880 shares of £12 each, 
instead of the existing £25 shares, and the company may 


further sum of £10,000. They are also authorized to borrow 
on their whole capital £5250, including £2000 they already 
In the original Bill the company proposed to add} 


j 
te) 





£19,000 to their present capital, and to be empowered 
The prescribed rate of profit to be received 
on the additional capital of £10,000 is not to exceed 8 per} 
cent., and the deficiency of previous dividends is not to be 
made up at any time after the expiration of two years. The} 
new shares are to be sold by auction in Salisbury, and any! 
sums that may arise from such sales by way of premium are| 
to be appropriated to paying the expenses of the Act or on} 
the works, and are not to be considered as part of the capital | 
of the company. The company may let or sell meters, sub-} 
ject to the provisions of the Sales of Gas Act, and penalties } 
are to be imposed on those who injure meters, or tamper with | 
their registration. The clause limiting the price of gas = 
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peculiar :—‘‘ The prices to be charged by the company for the 
“ gas supplied by them shall not at any time exceed the rate 
“of 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, provided that the charge for 
“ gas supplied by them within the city of Salisbury shall not 
“‘ at any time exceed the sum of 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
“ for the gas supplied to the public lamps within the said city 
“4s, per 1000 cubic feet.” The provisions for lighting the 
public lamps are in other respects onerous on the company. 
The Local Board may provide their own lamps, burners, &c., 
and light and extinguish the lamps; but the company, when 
required by the Local Board, must light and extinguish on 
such terms as may be agreed on, and if the company wilfully 
fail to supply gas to all the public lamps, as by the Act re- 





'}quired, they are liable, on a summary conviction before two 


\justices, to pay the Local Board £20 for every such offence. 


i|The following clause regulates the mode of consuming gas 


isupplied to the public lamps :— 
Mode of Consuming Gas supplied to Public Lamps. 

LVII. The gas supplied to the public lamps within the city of Salisbury 
shill be consumed by meter, unless otherwise agreed to by the Local Board 
and the company; and the meters shall be provided and fixed by the Local 
Board, or rented by them of the company, at such rents as may be agreed 
on, not exceeding ten per centum per annum on the cost thereof; but the 
company shall not at any time require that meters be provided and affixed 
at the expense of the Local Board to more than one lamp in every five lamps 
then supplied with gas under this Act; provided that the company may 
affix a meter at their own expense to each of the remaining lamps, if they 
|taink proper, but free from any charge to the Local Board for the rent 
|thereof; and the consumption indicated by such extra meters shall be cal- 
culated together with the other meter indication in arriving at the sum to 
be paid by the Local Board to the company. 


iT he standard of illuminating power is 14 sperm candles, and it 
jis provided that the gas “ shall be so far pure from sulphuretted 
‘“ hydrogen as not to discolour moistened test-paper, imbued 
‘with acetate or carbonate of lead, when this test-paper is 
a exposed for one minute to a current of gas issuing under a 





| “‘ pressure of five-tenths of an inch of water, and shall not 


“contain more than 5 grains of ammonia, or more than 25 
'“* grains of sulphur in any form, in 100 cubic feet of gas; pro- 
‘* vided that the company and the Local Board may, from time 
“to time, agree upon any other mode or test by which to 
\“* ascertain the illuminating power or purity of the gas, or may 
|“ vary the amounts of ammonia or sulphur allowed.” The gas 
may be tested at any hour in the day-time, at the company’s 
works, without previous notice. There are provisions respect- 
ing the exemption of incoming tenants from arrears of gas- 
‘rates, and for preventing the fouling of water by the gas- 
; mains. The Bill, as it has passed into an Act of Parliament, 
“ in many important particulars different from its original 
orm. 


| The limits of the Stroud Gas Act are the parliamentary 
borough of Stroud and the parish of Eastington. The present 
capital of the company, consisting of £18,000, may be aug- 
mented, by the creation of new ordinary or preferential 
shares, to 40,000; but on the additional 22,000 the dividend 
‘is limited to 75 per cent. The company are further em- 
powered to borrow, when their whole capital is subscribed for, 
‘£10,000. A grant from the Stroud Water Company to the 
gas company of power to lay down mains along the banks of 
their canal and wharves is made binding on both parties. The 
price to be charged for gas is not to exceed 5s. per 1000 feet, 
jand the illuminating power is to be 13 sperm candles. In the 
original Bill it was fixed at only 10 candles. The company 
have power to purchase, by agreement, two acres of land, 
for any purpose than the construction of gas-works thereon. 
There are the usual provisions regulating the consumption of 
gas by meter, and for protecting incoming tenants from 
demands for payment of arrears. The notice to be given 
before testing the illuminating power of the gas is 24 hours. 
There is no provision in the Act respecting the purity of the 
gas. 

The district comprised within the limits of the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas Act is the whole of the town of Tunbridge Wells, 
and within a circle drawn with a three-mile radius from the 
centre of the present gas-works of the company, a few parts 
of parishes excepted. The company are empowered to increase 
their present capital of £20,000 by the addition of £30,000, 
and to borrow £10,000. The new shares may be ordinary 
or preference, but the dividend on them is limited to 73 per 
cent. Itis provided that the new shares may be sold by 
auction or distributed as may be directed at a general meeting 
of the company. If the shares are sold by auction any money 


that may be received as premium is to be expended in paying 
the expenses of the Act or on the works, and is not to be con- 








sidered as part of the capital of the company entitled to divi- 
dend. If preference in payment of dividends be attached to 
the new shares, it is not to extend beyond 5 percent. The 
company are authorized to convert the money borrowed on 
mortgage into debenture stock, bearing 5 per cent. interest. |/ 
They are also empowered to purchase one acre of land in addi-|/ 
tion to the two acres they at present hold. All the pipes 
hereafter laid down are to have distinguishing marks. The 
provisions for public lighting are nearly the same as in the 
original Bill. The Improvement Commissioners are to pay the 
company for the lamp-posts, lamps, and fittings at present 
fixed, but they are to provide at their own expense any lamp- 
posts, &c., hereafter required at distances apart not exceeding 
75 yards. The price to be charged for gas supplied to 
the public lamps is to be equal to the lowest price 
charged to any private consumer; and if the Improve- 
ment Commissioners require the gas to be consumed by 
meter they are to provide the meters, which are to be fixed 
by the company at the expense of the commissioners. The 
company are obliged to supply gas to premises within 200 
yards of any main, but the expense of service-pipes beyond 
30 feet from the main is to be defrayed by the persons re- 
quiring the supply. The maximum price of gas supplied 
within the limits of the town of Tunbridge Wells is fixed at 
6s. per 1000 feet, and at 7s. per 1000 feet beyond. The rent 
for 5-light meters is fixed at 10 per cent. and for meters of 
larger size 15 per cent. on the outlay; all the meters used 
after the 12th of October, 1871, to be stamped. The standard 
of illuminating power is 14 sperm candles, “‘ unless prevented 
‘« by frost, unusual deficiency of coals, or other unforeseen or 
* unavoidable cause or accident, or during necessary repairs,” 
and the gas is to be so far pure from sulphuretted hydrogen as 
not to discolour moistened test-paper imbued with acetate or 
carbonate of lead, when this test-paper is exposed for one 
minute to acurrent of gas issuing under a pressure of five- 
tenths of an inch of water. Six hours notice is to be given'! 
previous to testing. || 
The Ulverstone Gas Act authorizes the Ulverstone Gaslight | | 
and Coke Company to raise £10,000, in addition to their pre- || 
sent capital of £5550, and to borrow £3000. The dividend|| 
on the new shares, to which preference may be attached to!| 
the extent of 6 per cent., is not to exceed 7 per cent. The || 
maximum price of gas is to be 6s. per 1000 feet in all places 
within one mile of the market-cross in Ulverstone, and 6s. 8d. || 
per 1000 feet beyond ; the minimum illuminating power being || 
14 sperm candles. In the original Bill the price generally was | 
fixed at 6s. Sd., and the illuminating power 12 candles. Four 
hours previous notice is to be given when the gas is to be 
tested. All the meters supplied by the company are to be 
duly stamped, and the rent to be charged for them is not to 
exceed 15 per cent. on the cost price, without regard to size. 
Of the seven Acts granting additional powers to old 
companies, the provisions of three of them—viz., the Phcenix, 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire, and the Nottingham— 
have been already fully stated and discussed during their pro- 
gress through Parliament, in Nos. 301 and 302 of our Journat, || 
By the Independent Company’s Act their former Act is re- 
pealed, and the company are reincorporated. They are em- 
powered to capitalize the sum of £30,000 expended on the 
works out of profits by the creation of 3000 shares of £10 
each, which are to be distributed among the proprietors of the}, 
present capital of £120,000, in the proportion of one share for 
every £40 of such capital. The dividend on these shares is || 
limited to 5 per cent. In the Bill as introduced into Parliament || 
the company proposed to raise an additional share capital of}; 
£60,000, and to borrow £30,000 on mortgage, or by the crea- || 
tion of debenture stock, the new share capital to receive the same} | 
amount of dividend as the old; but the Act limits the dividend 
on the new shares to 7} per cent., and the borrowing powers 
to £15,000. The company are, however, empowered to create 
and issue debenture stock. The number of directors of the 
company is reduced to eight, and power is given to any meet- 
ing of the company specially convened for the purpose to 
reduce the number to five. The company are authorized to 
purchase two additional acres of land, provided that no works 
for the manufacture of gas be erected thereon. The limits of 
the Independent Gas Company’s district, as assigned to them 
by the districting arrangement of the metropolitan gas compa- 
nies, are fully set forth. A clause is introduced similar to that | 
in the Act of the Phoenix Company for the protection of the 
sewers of the Metropolitan Board of Works or of other Boards. 
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The Dover Gaslight Company’s Act authorizes them to 
purchase certain specified land in Dover for the extension of 
their works, and to raise by the creation of new shares 
£40,000, the rate of dividend on which is not to exceed 7} 
per cent. The company are further empowered to borrow on 
mortgage £9000, and they may create and issue debenture 
stock, The company desired to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to charge 7s. 6d. per 1000 feet for gas supplied beyond 
the limits of Dover ; but the clause was struck out of the Bill, 
and the Act contains no reference to the price or quality of 
the gas. 

The Ipswich Gas Act gives power to the Ipswich Gaslight 
Company to raise by new shares the sum of £50,000 in addi- 
tion to their present capital of £28,000, the dividend on the 
new shares being limited to 7} per cent. If preference be 
attached to the new shares, it is not to exceed the rate of 6 
per cent. The company are further empowered to borrow 
£22,000. ‘‘ Unless prevented by frost or other unforeseen or 
‘* unavoidable cause or accident,” the illuminating power of the 
gas is to be 14 sperm candles, and its purity is to be tested in 
the same manner as prescribed by the Tunbridge Wells Act. 
Six hours notice is to be given before testing. The public 
lamps are to be supplied with gas at the lowest price charged 
to any private consumer, and the mode of supply is to be by 
meter or otherwise at the option of the Local Board, who are 
to provide and fix the meters at their own expense if they 
choose to adopt the meter system, with a meter to each lamp. 
The maximum price of gas is to be 5s. per 1000 feet. 

The Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Act, of only nine clauses, 
empowers the gas company to extend their district to the 
parish of Esher, and to augment their present capital of 
£35,000 to £65,000 by the creation of new shares. The 
capital so raised is to be divided into shares of £50 each, and 
is to be considered in every respect as part of the original 
capital of the company. Power is also granted to borrow at 
various times the sum of £16,250. The company are 
authorized to hold ten acres of land, but they cannot construct 
works for the manufacture of gas excepting on such lands as 
adjoin the present site of their works. 

The Bolton Gas Act has not yet been printed. The objects 
of the Act are to extend the limits of the company’s district, 
and to repeal the provisions of the former Act respecting the 
periods of the general meetings, and to regulate the number of 
directors. The standard of illuminating power, which was 
fixed at only 10 sperm candles in the bill, has been raised to 
16 candles. 

The Furness Gas and Water-Works Act stands in a class 
by itself. The object of the Act, so far as relates to the 
supply of gas, is to authorize the transfer to a new company 
of the works of the Barrow Gas and Water Company, Limited, 
and to obtain power for continuing and regulating the supply 
of gas in the town of Barrow and the adjacent townships. 
The working capital of the company is to be £40,000, with 
power to borrow one-fourth of that amount; in addition to 
which they are authorized to raise, by the creation of new 
shares, a sufficient sum for the purchase of the existing works. 
The price of gas is not to exceed 6s. per 1000 feet, and its 
minimum illuminating power is to be 14 sperm candles. The 
standard named in the Bill was 12 candles. The usual pro- 
visions are introduced in the Act authorizing the company to 
let meters, and for the protection of them from damage. 

In all the Gas Acts which grant statutory powers to com- 
panies for the first time, the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
and the other General Acts relating to gas companies have 
been incorporated. 


Register of New Patents. 


170.—Grorce Lanner, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, engineer, for 
“An improved treatment of tar or dead oils to obtain products there- 
from, and improvements in the apparatus employed in the process.” 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Jan. 22, 1864. 
The treatment to which the liquid obtained in the manufacture of naphtha 
from coal tar, and known as tar or dead oil, is subjected, consists essen- 
tially in mixing it with petroleum, naphtha, turpentine, or other hydro- 
carbon liquid, but preferably with petroleum spirit, and subjecting the 
mixture to the action of an acid or acids, and alkali or alkalies, and dis- 
tilling the mixture to obtain the following products, viz., the spirit or 
hydrocarbon added to the tar or dead oil, refined tar or dead oil, or a 
mixture of these two according to the weight required, and a thick 
lubricant. 
The improvement in apparatus employed in obtaining the above-named 
products consists in the employment of a pipe or vessel between the still 
and the receiver or receivers, such pipe or vessel being filled to any de- 














sired level with water, dilute sulphuric acid, or other acid or alkali, over 
the surface of which liquid the distillate is to pass. The desired level is 
maintained through a syphon or other bent pipe, connected at its outer 
end to a source of supply. 


173.—Cuaries Topp Woopman, of Boston, in the co. of Suffolk, and 
State of Massachusetts, U.S.A., for “A new and useful improvement 
in closing bottles, jars, faucets, and stop-cocks,”’ Patent dated 
Jan. 22, 1864. 
The nature of this invention consists, first, in the employment of a loosely 
fitting elastic globular body in the chamber of the stop-cock, so con- 
structed as to form a seat for pressing the body sufficiently hard against 
the same to make it air and water tight, by means of a follower provided 
with an internal screw, which works in an external screw ; and, secondly, 
in providing a lateral outlet above the said seat, to operate in combination 
with the elastic globular body and follower, so that a part or all the con- 
tents of the vessel may be readily drawn through the same outlet as 
required. 


198.—Witt1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in steam-pumps.”” A 
communication. Patent dated Jan. 23, 1864. 
This invention is an improvement on that class of devices by means of 
which steam may be employed as an agent in raising and forcing liquids 
without the use of engines or other working mechanical apparatus. It 
relates to a novel construction, arrangement, and combination of parts for 
developing and securing the most economical and efficient use and opera- 
tion of steam for the purpose specified. It consists in the employment of 
a head or socket and suction-pipe in combination with the steam and 
delivery pipes, and an arrangement of parts by means of which steam 
may be discharged into the said head or socket, or its equivalent, at a 
point near the axis thereof; and also in the employment of a conical ring 
in combination with the steam and delivery pipes, in order to reduce the 
capacity of the discharge-pipe at a point immediately in front of the 
nozzle of the steam-pipe, at which the velocity of the water is necessarily 
the greatest. 


264.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 

Middlesex, civil engineer, and Henry Dunpas Guoaa, of Pall Mall, 

in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in the con- 

struction of rotary pumps.’’ Provisional protection only obtained. 

Dated Jan. 30, 1864. 

This invention has for its object improvements in the construction and 
arrangement of rotary pumps for raising or forcing water or other fluids 
to a height or distance, and for exhausting or withdrawing air or gases. 
It relates to improvements in the construction of rotary pumps, such as 
described in the specification of a patent granted to Messrs. Myers and } 
Forbes, dated Aug. 11, 1863, No, 1975, and also to the arrangement of 
rotary pumps described in the provisional specification of the present 
patentees, dated Dec. 16, 1863, No. 3180. 

The present improvements consist in arranging and constructing the 
case or chamber in which the two rotating toothed drums or wheels, de- 
scribed in the specification before referred to, revolve. This case or 
chamber is so formed that the inner surface of its sides and ends can be| 
adjusted ur regulated when required, so as to fit as close to, or be as far 
from the ends or sides and the apices of the teeth of the drums as may 
be necessary to obtain the result desired. The position of the axes of the 
toothed wheels is also capable of an adjustment to compensate when 
necessary for the wear on the teeth of the drums, and for other purposes. 


280.—Joun Hawkins, of Walsall, in the co. of Stafford, manufacturer, 
and CuarLes Hawkuns, of Selley Oak, in the co. of Worcester, en- 
gineer, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas for illumination 
and other purposes, and in apparatus connected with the same.’’ 
Patent dated Feb. 2, 1864. 
It is customary in manufacturing gas for illuminating purposes to produce 
it in a confined chamber or retort heated from the exterior by suitable 
fires or flues. These confined chambers or retorts it is proposed entirely:| 
to dispense with, and to obtain gas from the coal in the process of con- | 
verting it into coke, as described in a patent granted to the present! 
patentee, dated Dec. 5, 1859, No, 2748. Tn carrying that invention into 
practice it is found that the gas that escapes to the furnace therein de- | | 
scribed for the generation of steam is purer than was anticipated when | 
describing that patent. This arises from the impurities generally mixed | | 
with the gas when generated in the ordinary process of manufacturing | | 
coke escaping through the loam or fine coating or covering placed over || 
the coal heap to be converted into coke, leaving the gas thereby generated 
to be collected by the new process herein referred to, and which gas is, to! 
some extent, purified in the course of production. ‘The gas so generated 
being excessive and continuous—that is, more than is required to gene- 
rate steam in ordinary boilers, which in some cases are not required to 
work day and night, it is proposed to utilize and collect such surplus gas 
by means of a fan or other suitable exhaust apparatus, to conduct it to, 
an intermediate receiver, from which it escapes to one or more holders or! | 
gasometers, either purifying it in its transit, or after escaping from the || 
holder, and before entering the main service-pipe to be conducted away 
in tubes as may be required for illumination. Such means and appliances \| 
for the purification of the gas are used as are ordinarily applied, as also | | 
pressure on the main, or intermediate holder or gasometer, to force it | 
through the purifier, and to the pipes and tubes for burning. 1] 
Although these improvements have been described in connexion with | 
the generation of steam by the use of gas, nevertheless that of itself forms | 
no part of the invention; for in places where no steam is required, or | 
other use of the gas for heating, it is proposed to collect and use the whole | | 
as generated in the process of coke-making, in the manner hereinbefore | 
stated for illuminating purposes, either adopting the ordinary plan of | 
building up the coal heap as described in the before-mentioned patent, or 
any modification of that plan, such as by enclosing the heap of coal 
within a suitable fence of brick or iron, or both combined, and covering 
the same over with a suitable purtable or other roof, and may be con- 
veniently made secure from the escape of gas or the ingress of an unne- 
sary supply of air, but nevertheless using convenient means for supplying | 
and regulating the admission of air, as also the supply of steam for the 
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purpose of desulphurizing and cooling the coke when burned as mentioned 
in the former patent. 


281.—Grorc:e Hammonp, watch-maker, of the city of Manchester, and 

James Wi1114M Kemp, manufacturing chemist, of Salford, both in the 

co. of Lancaster, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of illumi- 

nating gas, and in apparatus to be employed therein.’ Patent dated 

Feb. 2, 1864. 

The object of this invention is to produce permanent illuminating gas at 
small cost, and by means of simple apparatus. It consists in taking 
rectified or purified volatile hydrocarbons, of a specific gravity of 630° 
and upwards (water being 1000°), and in causing them to pass through a 
sufficiently heated pipe or retort, so that such hydrocarbons will be con- 
verted into a permanent gas without leaving any deposit (such as gra- 
phite) in the retort or generator. The gas thus produced is conveyed to a 
gasholder, or directly to the burners, as it does not require to be purified 
before being used. 

The apparatus by which the invention is carried out consists of a cis- 
tern to convey the hydrocarbon, which cistern is provided with a tube to 
regulate the quantity of hydrocarbon to be passed to the pipe, retort, or 
generator, which is made of metal, and protected by fire-clay. This im- 
proved gas apparatus can be used to supply railway-trains, steam-boats, 
and other vessels, and also dwelling-houses and other places; and the 
fires employed for generating steam or for other heating purposes may be 
arranged to give the required temperature to the worm, retort, or gene- 
rator which is employed. 


284.—Joun Weir Drarer Brown, of Moorgate Street, in the City of 
London, surgeon, and Josepx Wi11AMs, of the same place, merchant, 
for “Improvements in gas-burners especially applicable to railway- 
lamps and lanterns.”’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
Feb. 3, 1864, 

This invention relates to concentric ring-burners, and consists in pro- 
viding independent feed-pipes to each separate ring, and in the employ- 
ment of a tap or regulator in each of such feed-pipes, in order that the 
height of the flame in every ring may be adjusted. For lamps for railway 
stations, and other similar lamps, the burner is provided with a chimney, 
which passes through the top of an enamelled or other convex reflector 
and opens into an outlet-pipe passing through the cover of the lamp. It 
a — to form the case of the lamp octagonal, and tapering towards 

e base. 


300,.—Samvert Bark, of Smethwick, in the co. of Stafford, gas-fitter, and 
Tuomas Arrwoop, also of Smethwick aforesaid, engineer, for ‘dn 
improved slide for gaseliers,’’ Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated Feb. 4, 1864, 

This invention consists in placing mercury in place of water or other 
liquid within the central tube or slide of gaseliers, and in connexion with 
which it is proposed to place a stop on the inner slide, which has this 
advantage, that, in case of a chain or chains breaking, the body of the 
lamp can only fall a certain distance, and therefore still preserve a perfect 
joint and protection from the escape of gas, thus obviating the too fre- 
quent cause of explosions which are principally produced by bringing the 
weights in violent contact with the pulleys over which the connecting- 
chains work and which control the extent of range to which the body of 
the gaselier can be pulled down. Thus a non-evaporating fluid is pro- 
vided in the first case, and a stop to prevent the gaselier falling when the 
chains attached to the counterpoising-weight break either from accident 
or other cause. The stop before referred to may be so contrived with a 
regulating-screw to retain the packing as to provide a means of tightening 
up the joint at that part to prevent the mercury from escaping below. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1860.—JosrrH Hamitton Berarriz, C.E., of 11, Dowgate Hill, Lon- 
don, for ‘* Improvements in the arrangement and construction of pumps.’ 
A communication. July 26, 1864. 

1877.— ALEXANDER Prince, of 4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks, taps, and valves.” A 
communication, July 27, 1864. 

1885.—Ricuarp Davin Sanpers, of Hatton, in the co. of Warwick, C.E., 
for “‘ Improvements in slide-valves.’ July 29, 1864. 

1897.—Joun Futieck Hearsey, of Park Place, Church Street, Bromp- 
ton, in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for “ Jmproved apparatus for 
measuring liquids.’ A communication. July 30, 1864. 

1925.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Field’s in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘* Improvements in machinery or apparatus 
Sor propelling and steering ships, partly applicable also to the ventilation 
of mines and buildings, to the pumping of water, and to the obtainment of 
motive power.” A communication. Aug. 3, 1864. 
1933.—ALEXANDER Bary, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex 
engineer, for “‘ Improved apparatus for drawing off liquids.” Aug. 3, 
1864, 

1950.—G1acomo Fetice Mancuisio, of 50, Baker Street, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘An improved apparatus for generating in- 
Jlammable air for illuminating and heating purposes, and supplying the 
same to the burners.” Aug. 4, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

1688.—WituiAm Epwarp Newrov, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for “‘_An improved process of cleansing or clarifying 
impure water.” A communication. July 7, 1864. 

1705.—Jzan Josrru Movtii:, of Paris, France, manufacturing chemist, 
for “ Improvements in distilling apparatus suitable for rectifying, 
separating, or combining with other suitable matters, benzol, petroleum, or 
other more or'less volatile hydrocarbons or their derivatives, concentrating 
acids, treating alcoholic products, or other similar purposes,” July 9, 
1864. 








1710.—Txomas Joun Josern Greer, of 16, South Anne Street, in the 
city of Dublin, gentleman, for “An improved ventilator.” July 9, 
1864, 


1718.—Atrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for ‘Improved apparatus for 
measuring the flow of liquids”’ A communication. July 11, 1864. 

1747.—Gurpon WapswortH Pircuer, of 11, Cullum Street, in the 
City of London, merchant, for “‘.4n improved self-adjusting pipe- 
wrench.’ A communication. July 13, 1864. 

1758.—Joszru Bzrnays, of 18, Woburn Place, Russell Square, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for raising and pro- 
pelling water, air, and other fluids and gases, and in driving-gear for 
the same, which latter is also applicable to other purposes.” July 14, 
1864. 

1759.—AtexanpER Anaus Crott, of Coleman Street, in the City of 
London, C.E., for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture or preparation of 
material for the purification of gas.’ July 14, 1864. 

1792.-—Tuomas Cuan.es Expy, architect and surveyor, and MarruEw 
Burpon, medical siudent, both of the City of Durham, for “ Jmprove- 
ments in the means of, and apparatus for, lighting and extinguishing gas- 
lamps.” July 16, 1864. 

1809.—Josern Lavpereav, C.E., of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, for “ Jm- 
py ts in producing motive power by the expansion and contraction 
of air, available also for elevating water and other liquids.” July 20, 
1864. 





1877.— ALEXANDER Prince, of 4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks, taps, and valves.” A 
communication. July 27, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

675.—Epwarp Tuomas WAxEFIELD, of Bayswater, in the co. of Mid- 
dlesex, barrister-at-law, for ‘“‘ Improvements in gas lighting and ven- 
tilating apparatus.”” March 16, 1864. 

694.—Grorce Freprric Cuantrett, of Liverpool, in the co, of Lan- 
caster, furnace engineer, and Jean Reymonp, of Richmond Hill, near 
Liverpool, aforesaid, for “‘ Improvements applicable to chimney tops and 
ventilators, and in the manufacture thereof.’ March 18, 1864. 

707.—Henry Srrexz, of Jersey City, New Jersey, United States, now 
of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
manufacturer, for “ Jmprovements in chimney cowls.”” A communica- 
tion. March 21, 1864. 

721.—Joun Lestiz, of Conduit street, Hanover Square, in the co. of 
Middlesex, Esq., for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for generating heat.” 
March 22, 1864, 

739.—FrepERIck TyERMAN, of 38, Gracechurch Street, in the City of 
London, architect and surveyor, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus to be 
used ix combination with parts of gas and lamp fittings.’ March 23, 
1864. 

755.—Victor Dvrovurc, M.D., of Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany, for 
“‘ Improvements in gas-burners.”’ March 26, 1864. 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 


1834.—MicnaEL Henry, ‘ Improvements in the method of, and apparatus 
Sor, obtaining an increased effect from lights.” A communication. 
July 20, 1861. 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 


1986.—ALFrrEeD Upwarp, ‘An improvement in the manufacture of coke,” 
July 17, 1857. 








Regal intelligence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
TuEspAy, Juty 26. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir JouN STUART.) 
YOUNG ¥. THE CANNELINE OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This was an action on behalf of Messrs. Young, Meldrum, and Binney, of 
Bathgate, in the county of Linlithgow, for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, who carry on business in North Wales, from manufacturing or 
selling any paraffin oil, or oil containing paraffin, or paraffin made in 
infringement of the patent granted to the plaintiff James Young, in Octo- 
ber, 1850. 

Sir Hue Carrys, Q.C., and Mr. Lawson, supported the motion, and Mr. 
Matixs, Q.C., and Mr. FiscueEr, resisted it. 

After some discussion, the following order was made by arrangement 
between the parties:—£400 to be paid by the defendants to the plaintifts 
within 28 days from to-day as a compromise, and in full of all claims by 
the plaintiffs, for past workings by the defendants; a royalty of 3d. per 
gallon to be paid by the defendants to the plaintiffs from the present time 
until the expiration of the plaintiffs patent on the 17th of October next on 
all oil manufactured by the defendants according to the = process, 
an account of the oil so made to be taken monthly, and the royalty of $d. 
per gallon to be paid within a fortnight afterwards; the royalty so to be paid 
to be returned by the plaintiffs to the defendants if the bill in Young v. kernie, 
lately decided in this branch of the court, and now under appeal to the 
House of Lords, should be dismissed, and the costs of this suit to abide the 
result of Young v. Fernie. 
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COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
(Before the Lord Chief Baron Pottock, and Barons BRAMWELL, 
CHANNELL, and WILDE.) 
June 8, 9, and 11. 
THE STOCKPORT WATER-WORKS COMPANY UV. POTTER AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Coxuier, Q.C., Mr. M‘Inryke, and Mr. Coxon, appeared for the 

laintifis; Sir HucH Carrns, Q.C., Mr. Grove, Q.C., Mr. Wetsey, Mr. H. 
sLOYD, and Mr. Porrer for the defendants. 

This was a special case stated by the parties for the opinion of this court. 
The plaintiffs brought an action against the defendants, who were manu- 
facturers, for fouling the water of the river Mersey. It appeared that the 

laintiffs had been in the habit of taking water by means of conduits, &c., 
Som the river Mersey, at a point called the Nab Pool Weir, ever since the 

ear 1853. The owners ofan estate including the spot where the Nab Pool 
Weir is erected, and through which estate the conduits, tunnels, &c., by 
which the plaintiffs draw the water pass, have also been accustomed to 
draw the water at the same place for some years before the year 1853, so 
that water has been drawn at this spot for more than 20 years, and not 
again returned to the river. The water so drawn has been used to supply 
the town of Stockport for household purposes. In 1853 the owners of the 
estate by deed granted to the plaintitis the several conduits and tunnels 
through which the water at Nab Pool for the period mentioned had been 
drawn. The refuse from the defendants works polluted the stream, and 
although in the year 1853 the river had become foul, still that foulness was 
sensibly increased by the refuse from the defendants works. It was said 
during the argument that if the plaintiffs had the rights they claimed in 
reference to the stream so as to be entitled to insist on its purity for prac- 
tical purposes, the act of the defendants constituted a cause of action; but 
the defendants contended that, whatever rights others might have in this 
respect, no such right appertained to the plaintiffs. 

he facts and arguments sufficiently appear in the following judgments. 

Baron BRAMWELL: In this case the plaintiffs cannot rely on their mere 
possession of water they took, or, perhape I ought to say, on their mere 
taking it; for whatever the case of Whalley v. Laing may have decided it 
certainly decided that such possession was not enough to enable the pos- 
sessors to maintain an action. The plaintiff there had not alleged, or 
having alleged, had not proved, a right to the water, and so could not 
recover. Nor can the plaintiffs rely on the mere 20 years user as giving 
them any right. They themselves have not enjoyed the water 20 years, 
and their enjoyment cannot be connected with the antecedent enjoyment 
of Messrs. Marsden. For that enjoyment was an enjoyment as riparian 
| proprietors, which might give a right beyond the natural right against 
|;owners below that it affected, but could not give any right against a 
|riparian proprietor or others who were not affected by it, and could not 
|have resisted it. That was decided in a case in the Common Pleas which 
| was referred to. The plaintiffs, therefore, must rely on the grant from 
| Messrs. Marsden; and upon that two questions arise. First, is a right con- 
ferred upon the plaintiffs? Secondly, can they maintain an action in 
|respect of an injury to the enjoyment under such right? On the first of 
{these questions there seems to me no difficulty. It is not necessary to 
examine the deed minutely; it is enough to say that a reservoir is granted 
and conveyed, and a right to have water from the river to it. If any right 
can be granted which will enable the grantee to maintain an action like 
the present, this is a sufficient grant. It is true this is not the case in the 
declaration; but it may be amended and should if necessary by agreement 
of the parties, to raise the real question. The case, then, is reduced to this: 
Can a grantee from a riparian proprietor of land (part of the former 
riparian estate, but separated from a stream by land of the grantor, not 
included in the grant), with a grant from the grantor of a right to lay pipes 
from the stream to the granted land, and to take water by means of them 
from the stream to such granted land, maintain an action against a person 
who fouls the stream? It is strange that this question should arise for the 
first time. There can be do doubt that the grant as between the riparian 
grantor and the grantee is good; and there is this to be said in favour of 
supporting the present claim, that we must suppose that the grantor and 
grantee have found the arrangement to be for their mutual advantage, that 
the stream can be more beneficially used this way than otherwise; conse- 
quently that such an arrangement is for the public good. Why, then, 
should it not be effectual against a person who, as against the riparian pro- 
prietor, is a wrong-doer? It imposes no additional burden on the riparian 
or others above. If they are wrong-doers ty fouling now, as the plaintiffs 
did before, they could be restrained by injunction before, if they can now. 
No doubt they might be made liable to larger damages than they would 
have had before, but their rights are not altered. It was said that innu- 
merable actions might be brought if the law were as the plaintiffs contend. 
But there are two answers to this: one practical—namely, that it would 
not be brought; the other that the same might happen now if the smallest 
portion of the bank was granted with aright. A similar answer may be 
given to the supposed difficulty of the riparian proprietors above, desiring 
to buy up rights below. The power to make such a grant, then, is for the 
benefit of the grantor and grantee and the public; and the only prejudice 
by that to the riparian or wrong-doer above is the liability to greater 
damages, and to an action and injunction at the suit of the persons addi- 
tional to the riparians below. But this consideration could not preclude a 
covenant by the grantor that the grantee might apply in his name for an 
injunction, or sue in his name; nor would it preclude a grant of the part of the 
bank where the water was taken; in which case it is clear the grantee might 
maintain an action or obtain an injunction; and this suggests to me the 
remark that what may be done indirectly may be done directly. It seems 
strange that ifa man has an estate on the bank of a stream extending a 
mile from it, he may build houses on the land, conduct water from the 
stream to them, and maintain an action and recover substantial damages 
for the injury to each house; that his tenants of each, if he let them, 
might do the same, even though he demise them for 1000 years at a 
peppercorn rent, but that if he grants away a house in fee, with a right of 
water, such a grantee can maintain no action. What is to happen if he 
does so and repurchases? What would be the case if a riparian proprietor 
added to this estate another to which water had been so conducted? Suppose 
the riparian proprietors on both sides fora great length only alter the course 
of the stream, could he not effectually complain of a fouling of the water in 
the new course? Suppose, besides the new course, he allow the old one to 
continue, the stream running in both, could he not then maintain actions 
for damage done to either? If he could, could not his grantee of lands on 
the new stream? And ifsuch grantee could, why cannot the plaintiffs ? 
If the defendants argument is well founded it will follow that where the 
owner of the land on a stream has fouled a mill alongside the stream with 
a cut or a lead to it, and sells the mill, but not the natural water-course, 
the owner of the mill can maintain no action against the riparian owner 
above who abstracts the water. I cannot think this is so. Further, sup- 
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pose the person fouling the water was not a riparian proprietor, but a mere 
wrong-doer, why should not an action lie against him? I can see no 
reason, nor can I see that his being such proprietor makes any difference. 
Upon these various considerations, it seems to me this action is maintain- 
able. I think it may fairly be asked to what extent would I carry 
the principle upon which I decide this? My answer is, to the ex- 
tent to which the analogous case extends of a grantee of a right 
of way; where a grantee of a right of way could maintain an 
action for distrrbance of his way, so do I think might the grantee 
of a right of water. The case of a right of way, and cases of right 
of common, seem to me analogous to this case, and are a ground for my 
opinion. I am, of course, aware of the case of Keppel v. Bailey. T agree 
that new rights of property cannot be created, but I think that right does 
not interfere with the present case. There an owner of land was continu- 
ing a burden put upon it by the former owner; it was held that burden 
could not be attached to the land in the hands of the assignee. Here no 
doubt it can be, that is to say, on land of the riparian proprietors (the 
Marsdens). The question is not with them, but with one who would bea 
wrong-doer if he had no riparian estate or occupation, and is not the less 
so because he is. Nor is Hill v. Tupper any authority against the mainte- 
nance of this action. That case decided that in respect of what was no 
estate, and which gave no possession, but merely a right, an action against 
a covenantor could not be enforced against a third party. On the other 
hand, Whalley, v. Laing seems a strong authority in favour of the plaintitts. 
All the judges appear to have considered that, had the water been taken, a 
right of action would have been maintainable. To my mind this is nota 


question of easement, or of dominant and servient tenement. The plaintiffs 
rely on their possession and enjoyment as of right, and charge the defend- 
ants as wrong-doers, not the less because they are riparian owners. I think 
the plaintiffs are entitled to judgment. 


Lord Chief Baron Pottock: I have to deliver the judgment of mysel 


and my brother Channell. I cannot state that my brother Wilde agrees; 
he not being now a member of the court could give no judgment upon the 
subject; but I think it right to say, and it may be sufficient for the profes- 
sion to know, that he had prepared a judgment founded upon the principles 
that I am now about to state. The plaintiffs bring this action against the 
defendants for fouling the waters of the river Mersey. The case is very 
voluminous, but a recapitulation of all the facts is by no means necessary 
for the purpose of giving judgment. It is enough to say that the plaintiffs 
have been in the habit of taking water by means of conduits, &c., from the 
river Mersey at a point called Nab Pool Weir, ever since the year 1853; that 
the owners of the Wood Bank estate, which estate bounds the river for 
some distance, including the spot where the Nab Pool Weir is erected, and 
through which estate the conduits, tunnels, &c., by which the plaintiffs 
draw water pass, have also been used to draw the water at the same place 
for some years—perhaps it may be conceded 10 years—before the year 1853; 
so that water has, in fact, been drawn at that point (it may be taken for 
the purpose of the argument) for more than 20 years before this suit; that 
the water as so drawn has been used to supply the town of Stockport with 
water fit for household purposes, and has not been returned into the river 
again. It further appears that in 1853 the owners of the Wood Bank estate 
executed a deed under which the Stockport Water-Works, and the use of 
the several conduits and tunnels, &c., by means of which the water has, 
during the period aforesaid, been drawn trom the river at Nab Pool Weir, 
were ceded to the plaintiffs. Whether what has been called in argument 
“a right to take the water” at that spot and carry it to Stockport, to be 
there used by the inhabitants and never returned, was also granted to 
them, is a disputed question under the deed. The plaintiffs affirm that it 
was so granted, and the defendants deny it. It is to be taken as a fact that 
the defendants have polluted the stream; and although the stream had, as 
early as 1853, “become more foul than formerly, from causes which have 
nothing to do with the defendants, yet the foulness of the stream was sen- 
sibly increased by the refuse discharged into it from the defendants works.” 
There is, therefore, no doubt, that if the plaintiffs have such rights in 
reference to the stream as to be entitled to insist on its purity for practical 
purposes, the acts of the defendants constitute a cause of action. But the 
defendants contend that, whatever rights others may have, the plaintiffs 
have no such rights, and they raise a variety of very formidable objections. 
In the first place, the defendants argued that, although the right to pure 
water is the right of a riparian proprietor, the plaintiffs are not riparian 
proprietors at all, nor are the pluintifls assignees of a riparian proprietor. 
For, first, the law knows of no such right as the subject of easement, 
separate from the land in respect of which it arises; and, secondly, no such 
assignment has, in fact, been made, and he says there is no authority for 
the proposition that these rights in respect of water, which in Embry v. Owen 
and other modern cases, have been for the first time defined, and attributed 
to the ownership of land by the side of a river, can be dealt with in gross 
and assigned in any way except in conjunction with such land. And 
further, that if such rights could be the subject of transfer, they have not 
been in fact transferred, for the deed of May, 1853, never in terms affected 
to pass any such right, but only the water-works with the use of the con- 
duits, tunnels, &c., and a right to water power to be used for turning one 
or two water-wheels, the water when used being returned to the river again. 
This turns on the construction of the deed and some general words con- 
tained in it. The defendants also say that the rights even of a riparian 
proprietor himself would not extend to the abstraction from the stream of 
water for the use of a populous town situated on land in no way connected 
with such stream, and the conveyance of it away from the river-side, to a 
considerable distance for that purpose, without returning it into the stream. 
But then the plaintiffs case, thus driven from the more exact basis, is 
placed upon the fact that they, and those under whom they claim, have 
done the same thing for 20 years. To this the defendants answer that the 
mere doing of a particular thing for 20 years will not necessarily give a 
right of action against anybody who interleres with its being done as bene- 
ficially as it hitherto has been. The plaintiffs, thus pressed, contended 
before us that the right they claimed of having pure water come down the 
stream for them to abstract and use, was an “ easement ” acquired by more 
than 20 years user, in which the Stockport Water-Works were the domi- 
nant tenement, and the defendants land the servient tenement. Several 
answers were made to this. First, there was no continuing user for 20 
years of a character to create an easement, for before 1853 the user was b: 

those who owned the land at Nab Pool Weir, and was an exercise of all 
ordinary riparian rights. Secondly, the case showed that this user had 
within the 20 years been objected to by another riparian proprietor, and 
litigation had ensued which terminated in an award, so that it was not 
adverse, and as of right against all the other riparian proprietors. But a 
third and conclusive answer, as it seems to us, was given to such an ease- 
ment. The defendants land is far higher up on the stream than the con- 
duit or tunnel at Nab Pool Weir, by which the plaintiffs obstructed the 
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water. No amount of water abstracted by the plaintiffs or those under 
whom they claim could possibly be felt by the defendants. If the water 
was abstracted unlawfully or in excessive quantities, or not returned into 
the river, the proprietors below might have cause to complain; but the 
defendants could not, because they could not be affected by it. They had 
neither the will nor the power to interfere with the plaintiffs user, or to take 
legal proceedings against them. Nogrant could, therefore, be presumed by the 
defendants, because no user ever existed adverse to their full enjoyment of the 
water. And Sampson v. Hoddinot, 1 C. B., N.S., 66, was cited as an express 
authority for this proposition. We have thus recapitulated these arguments 
of the defendants because they appear to us to contain a perfect answer to 
the plaintiffs claim in whatever light it can be put. It is sufficient to per- 
ceive any possible legal foundation for a right to have the river kept pure, 
and in a person situated as the company is there seems to be no authority 
for contending that a riparian proprietor can keep the land abutting ona 
river, the possession of which gives him his water rights, and at the same 
time transfer those rights, or any of them, and thus create a right in gross 
by assigning a portion of his rights appurtenant. It seems to us clear that 
the rights which a riparian proprietor has with respect to the water are 
entirely derived from the possession of land abutting on the river. If he 
grants away any portion of his land so abutting, then the grantee becomes 
|a riparian proprietor and has similar rights; but if he gives away a portion 
of his estate not abutting on the river, then clearly the grantee of the land 
would have no water rights by virtue merely of his occupation. Can he 
have them by express grant? It seems tous that the true answer to this 
is, that he can have them against the grantor, but not so as to sue other 
persons in his own name for an infringement of them. The case of Hill v. 
Tupper, 2 H. & N. 121, recently decided in this court, is an authority for 
the proposition that a person cannot create by grant new rights of property 
so as to give the grantee a right of suing in his own name for an interrup- 
tion of the right by a third party. A case where a riparian proprietor 
makes two streams instead of one, and grants lands upon the new stream, 
seems to us analogous toa grant of a portion of the river bank, but not 
analogous to a grant of a portion of the riparian estate not abutting on the 
river. In the case of a grant of land on the new stream, the grantee obtains 
a right of access to the river, and it is by virtue of that right of access that 
he obtains his water rights. We think that in this case the right claimed 
cannot be the subject of a grant so as to enable the plaintiffs to sue in their 
own name for an infringement. Nor is the supposed easement founded on 
|user much more defensible. The dominant and servient tenements have 
|no apparent connexion with one another. The abstraction of the water 
from the stream took place at a spot situated on other land than that now 
called the dominant tenement, and in no sort of way affected the enjoyment 
of the water at what is now called the servient tenement. If the water- 
|works could be considered the dominant tenement, every house in Stockport 
to which the water flowed through pipes might equally be so, and as in 
‘modern times water is often conveyed many miles underground in pipes 
\for the supply of large towns, the dominant and servient tenements might 
|not only be many miles apart, but have no other connexion with each other 
than the artificial one created by many miles of pipes. For these reasons 
|we think that it is unnecessary more closely to investigate the effect of the 
deed of 1853, or to give any other reasons than those already stated; as 
‘upon the broad points of the case, the defendants, in our opinion, are clearly 
jentitled to judgment. 

Judgment for defendants. 
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| Hamburc.—The profits of the Hamburg Gas Company for the year ending 
‘March 31, 1864, amounted to 950,000 marks banco on a share capital of 
2,500,000 marks banco, or at the rate of 38 per cent. The contract of the 
company with the authorities was for 30 years, and expires-on March 31, 
1874, at which date the works and mains and all appertaining thereto become 
the property of the state without any indemnity. The price of gas to pri- 
vate consumers is equal to 8s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet English, and the total 
gas rental during the year ending March 31, 1864, amounted to 1,488,827 
marks banco, or £110,283 sterling. 
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The CrratreMan: Gentlemen, it is now my pleasing duty to call the at- 
tention of the meeting to the report just read. You may easily conceive in 
your own minds how deeply gratified the directors are in finding them- 
selves ina position to present to you sucha report. They feel confident 








Miscellaneous News, 


CITY OF LONDON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the Office, 
Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, on Wednesday, the 3rd inst.—R. A. Gray, 
ie in the chair. 

he Secretary (Mr. R. J. Millar) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the corporate seal of the company was affixed to the register of 
shareholders. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary then read the following report from the board of 
directors, with the statements of account thereto appended :— 


Gentlemen,—In their last report your directors referred to some bills in Parlia- 
ment likely to affect the company’s interests which would require to be carefully 
watched. Among the more prominent of these were the Metropolitan Subway Bill, 
the Holborn Valley Improvement Bill, and the Metropolitan Districts Railway Bill. 

In respect of the first of these (the Subway Bill), promoted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, your directors have to report that, while on the one hand many of 
its clauses were of a most arbitrary and compulsory character, and on the other hand 
the advantages proposed to be realized were very doubtful, the London gas com- 
panies, with the exception of the Commercial, united to oppose its enactment. 





The committee of the House of Commons having after several days sittings re- | ' 
solved ** That so much as related to the compulsory placing of gas-pipes in the sub-| | 


ways be omitted,” the promoters decided not to proceed further with it, and thus it 
was withdrawn. 


In respect of the Holborn Valley Improvement Bill, promoted by the Corporation | | 


of London, your directors sought to have introduced therein clauses which they 
deemed essential to the protection of your mains and pipes, having regard to the 
character of the proposed works and the extensive clearance of property contem- 
plated. The remembrancer, however, acting upon his instructions, refused to 
make any concession, and your directors were therefore under the necessity of oppo- 
sing the bill in the House of Lords, which resulted in a clause, previously inserted 


for the protection of the New River Company’s interests, being modified in favour of | | 


the two gas companies lighting the district. 


With respect to the Metropolitan Districts Railway Bill, your directors were | 
under the necessity of opposing it, but an arrangement was come to in the House of || 
Cc 


before l were employed, and clauses were duly inserted in the bill 
for the protection of your interests. The Board of Works, however, did not secure 
in the Commons the clauses they contended for, and your directors were informed 
that the clauses inserted for your protection in the Commons would be objected to 
in the Lords; hence, at a very short notice, it became necessary to appear by counsel 
before the House of Lords Committee, and, pending the proceedings, the promoters 
of the railway and the Board of Works agreed to the bill being passed in such a form 
as under the circumstances was satisfactory to your directors. 

The solicitors were also instructed to watch several other metropolitan railway 
bills which affected the district of the company by interference with the mains and 
pipes, and your directors are happy to report that proper clauses for protecting the 
interests of the company were inserted in such of the bills as have received the 
sanction of the Legislature. 

In reference to the works, your directors are gratified to report their efficiency is 
being maintained, and the benefits anticipated by the recent outlays of money in im- 
provements are being realized. 

The accounts duly certified by the auditors are appended hereto, and furnish evi- 
dence of satisfactory progress. 

The rental for the half year is £53,968. 1s., being an excess over the corresponding 
period of last year of £4474. 5s. 2d. 

The net profit of the half year, as per No. 1 statement, is £20,412. 2s. 2d.; and the 
amount now at your disposal, per No, 2 statement, is £20,390. 13s. 8d., subject to 
income-tax. Out of this sum your directors recommend you to declare a dividend 
for the past half year as follows :—viz., on the A and new shares at the rate of £10 

er cent. per annum, and on the B shares, in accordance with the Act of Parliament, 
at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum, the whole to be payable free of income-tax on 
the first Tuesday in October. ~ 

Your directors close their report by announcing that the following gentlem@ re- 
tire by rotation:—J, Hadland and W. Curling, Esqs., directors; and J. T. Hadland, 
Esq., auditor. One of these (Mr. Curling) they regret to say, in consequence of the 
state of his health, has signified his intention to retire, after having occupied a seat 
at the board for 15 years. The other gentlemen are eligible for their respective 
offices, and present themselves for re-election. 

Your directors are satisfied that they are but anticipating your feelings in tender- 
ing to Mr. Curling the expression of their sympathy and best wishes that his re- 
maining years may be marked by much peace and comfort. Howard Charles Ward, 
Esq., has, in accordance with the bye-laws, given notice that he is a candidate for 
the seat rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. Curling. 

li, A. Gray, Chairman. 











Dr. Statement of Profit and Loss, for the Half Year ending Midsummer, 1864. Cr. 
| To Cost of coals consumed, including porterage . . . . £23,800 17 0 By Rental . . «. «© © © © © © © © © © cw of « £58,968 1 0 
Rents, rates,andtaxes. . ... ae ee 1,094 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee 8,233 2 9 
| re fae ad bs es eee Se a ee a ee ee ee s 545 4 G 
Directors and auditorsfees. . . . « « « «© © « 50219 0 2 ¢ 6 ae k 4 6 ee « & 9 é 53411 3 
Ci tie se eK Se Ge ee ee Se . aoe is web eceen css BS 
‘Tradesmen’s accounts ee ee ee eo re Old materials, &c. eee & ee ok oe 368 10 6 
Repair and depreciation of meters . . ose sons eae ae a ee oe ee ee ee ee 316 
| Petty cach disbursements . . . 2. + 6 © © © 6 615 2 5 
at so ws SS eS oe ee ee eee 
Bad debts,allowances,&c. . . oe he 308 12 11 
Parliamentary expenses. a oe ee ee ee 868 9 0 
a aa a ee a 
| £65,363 7 6 £65,363 7 6 
Balance of profitbroughtdown ,. . . .« « « « . £20,412 2 2 
Dr. General Balance-Sheet. Cr. 
ToCapital. . «. + © © « «© «© © 0 © 6 0 | 6G @ 0 ByPiet «ss ts we ve ose ose es « + eR 
Debentures, withinteresttodate, . . . . . . + 54,047 5 2 Repeenebe prepetty ..« « © « «© «© «isc eo «© 6S 8 U1 
SS a ae ee ee ee ee 5,360 10 3 Amount dueforlight . . . . . . £26,40219 4 
Mr. Benham’s benevolent fund . . . . . . . . +41,03710 0 Dittecoke,&@e. . 1. ew ew te et 3,454 8 9 
Debtsduetosundries . . . 6. . «ee ee he) «614,467 :17 11 Ditto sundries . oi. ee SS 4,492 7 6 
Balance carrieddown . . . « « © © «© «© « © ©,S0018 8 34,349 15 7 
Amountofcashonhand . .. . . £8,783 2 38 
Ditto pettycash . . . « « © «© «© 16 6 8 
Ditto City gasshares . . . «© « 71112 0 
—_ 9,511 On 
Stock on hand— 
OMe. cee 6 6 6% 2,319 010 
Materials. . . «© «© «© © © © 2.48419 2 
Meters <« «© « «6 © © © « « 21,680 4 7 
—_———_ 26,443 4 7 
£475,303 17 0 £475,303 17 0 


Balance of profit broughtdown , . . . « « « « £20,39013 8 


J.T. Hapranp. ies 
S.T. Prior, \ Auditors. 


that it will be considered by you, as it is by them, in every respect satis- 
factory. The report has alluded to the proceedings in the two Houses of 
Parliament. Some expense has necessarily been incurred in defending 
your interests in connexion with those proceedings, and we have written 
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off as much as we think will be required to discharge the claims upon us 
for parliamentary business during the last session. We should have been 
much better pleased had the arrangements we made with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in reference to the construction of the Thames embank- 
ment not been interfered with. You are aware that under the provisions 
of that Act a water-way was secured to us of two arches, each 75 feet 
span, with a headway of 8 feet, which we considered sufficient to preserve 
a constant communication with the river. We are now deprived of that 
accommodation in consequence of more recent legislation, which provides 
that they are to make it a solid embankment. We, however, had several 
interviews with the promoters of the Metropolitan District Railway Bill, 
and, as you have been already informed by the report, we obtained the in- 
troduction of clauses into the bill which we think will effectually protect 
the interests of the company. The first of those clauses is a very important 
one, because by it the promoters of the railway undertake to keep us ade- 
quately supplied with coals, and if from any circumstances we are put to 
additional expense in obtaining them, they are to indemnify us for it, 
which I think is a good arrangement. In the next place there is a 
clause which gives us that part of the embankment between the inner 
arch and our works—it is to be filled up and given to us in fee simple. 
Whether we shall have sufficient space to enable us to make a bene- 
ficial use of the concession we cannot as yet tell; at all events it is 
an advantage to us to have our site increased to that extent. The at- 
tempt made by the Metropolitan Board of Works to force us to carry 
our mains through the subways we considered ourselves under an obligation 
to oppose by every means in our power. It was, as stated in the report, a 
very large measure, and we conceived that no corresponding advantage 
could result from it to the company, but that, on the contrary, it would 
be attended with very great inconvenience. In the first place, we were to 
incur the expense of lowering our mains into the subways, and then to pay 
a rent for the use of it, which we believed could never be a beneficial use to 
us at all. We contended, moreover, that if we were forced to lay our mains 
in subways wholly inadequate to the purpose for which they were con- 
structed, the Metropolitan Board ought to indemnify us against any loss by 
explosion or accident which might arise. This they refused to do. Happily, 
they saw that we were determined to oppose the bill most strenuously; 
and they very prudently, as I think, resolved to withdraw it. With regard 
to the Holborn valley improvement, we got as much protection from the 
Legisiature as we could reasonably expect; and I sincerely hope that we 
shall derive some benefit from the improvement which will take place in 
the property in the neighbourhood, by which we believe our rental will be 
increased. There is, gentlemen, I am sorry to say, one dark spot in the 
record of our business during the last half year, and I allude to it with the 
greatest pain: it is the recent discovery of defalcations on the part of one 
of our collectors in whom we had the fullest confidence. The extremely 
artful manner in which the frauds were committed rendered them most 
difficult of detection and sufficiently exonerates our officers from blame in 
not having sooner ascertained the position of affairs. The sureties which 
we had with him are I believe quite competent to meet a portion of the loss 
we have sustained—the entire amount of which it is at present impossible 
to state. The circumstance is one very much to be regretted; but I think 
you will agree with me that, having had but one other such a misfortune 
during the 60 years of the company’s existence, there is sufficient proof 
of the exercise of proper vigilance on the part of onr officers gene- 
rally. I have very little more to add. The report has informed 
you of the retirement of Mr. Curling. For 15 years he was my 
colleague in the direction, and I can say with perfect confidence—and 
it is only due to him I should say it—that up to a very recent period he 
very efficiently discharged the duties of his office. The moment he found 
that illness incapacitated him, he very properly sent in his resignation; and 
it will be for you now to fill up the vacancy thus occasioned at the board. 
Mr. Hadland goes out by efflux of time, but offers himself for re-election, 
as does also Mr. J. T. Hadland, one of your auditors. We have alluded in 
the report to the unwillingness of the Commercial Gas Company to render 
any assistance to the other metropolitan companies in their opposition to 
the Subways Bill. I think it is only right, when companies have one com- 
mon interest, that they should co-operate and bear amongst themselves the 
expense of resisting any measure which may be in progress, likely more or 
less injuriously to affect the whole. There is one thing perfectly clear, 
that the Commercial Company are very much indebted to our perseverance 
for not having had forced upon them by the Legislature a very onerous obli- 
gation. All the other companies were united, because they saw how serious 
the inconvenience and danger must be if that bill had passed into law. 
There was one singular circumstance connected with the proceedings upon 
that bill—I mean that one of the witnesses in favour of the measure to 
which we felt so strong an objection was the engineer of the Commercial 
Gas Company. To me it appeared that this was a course highly unbe- 
coming. If they did not choose to assist us in bearing a portion of the ex- 
pense of the opposition, I think they had no right to tender evidence which 
could only have the effect of aggravating that expense. Mr. Jones was 
examined before the committee, and with a great deal of nonchalance 
assured them that no injury could possibly happen by placing mains 
in a subway; that there was no fear of an explosion. On being pressed, 
however, a little further, it appeared that he had never been in that sub- 
way in his life. His opinion on the subject was entirely at variance 
with the opinions of all the practical men who were called by the gas 
companies. Under these circumstances, I feel that Iam perfectly justified 
in calling the attention of the meeting to the subject. With respect to 
the accounts now laid before you, I think even my friend Mr. Box will be 
satisfied with them. He isa very painstaking man, and has given a great 
deal of attention to the investigation of these matters. I think at the time 
of his birth his parents must have had some idea and expectation of his one 
day becoming a great gas proprietor. The investigations which he has made 
have often been attended with considerable advantage; but I think, how- 
ever closely and carefully he looks into these accounts, he will fail to find 
anything to which he can fairly take exception. Having said thus much, I 
will trespass no further on your time, and will only add that I shall be 
happy to answer any questions you may desire to ask in reference to the 
report and accounts. But, perhaps, I may say to every one present that 
much inconvenience has arisen to gas companies from the injudicious 
questions often ne to directors at these meetings, and the answers which 
those questions have elicited. It will be in the recollection of all who took 
an interest in the proceedings in Parliament upon the Metropolis Gas Bill, 
that the promoters of that measure obtained in that way all the information 
which enabled them to take the steps they did against us. I shall be at 
all times happy to answer any questions which I think may legitimately be 
put at such a meeting as the present; but I shall exercise my discretion in 


giving a reply, if it appears to me that it can, directly or indirectly, be the 
means of interfering with the interests of the company. My brother 











directors and I stand here to protect those interests, and we feel that if any 
information is desired which at such a meeting cannot properly be given, 
the right course is for the parties to apply at the office, where they can 
obtain all the details which are necessary to enable them to form a minute 
or pee upon the position of the concern. I beg to move—‘* That the 
ali-yearly report of the directors now read be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Harpwick: I have much pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. Box said he should like it to be stated in the report the amount of 
capitai upon which 10 per cent. was paid, and the amount which only re- 
ceived 4 per cent. 

The CHarRMAN said it was shown by the accounts that upon £280,000 
they paid 10 per cent., and upon £100,000 only 4 per cent. It never had | 
been stated in the report, but there could be no objection to its being done. | 

The Secretary said, inasmuch as the dividend upon the larger capital | 
depended upon the vote of the meeting, it was impossible to state it in the | 
accounts. The only fixed dividend was upon the £100,000. 

Mr. Box inquired, respecting the City gas shares held by the board, how 
it was that the amount appeared less than formerly. 

The CuHarrmAn said the number had been reduced by sales. For many 
years the company held the shares, as they stood at a very high price in 
their books; and if, from any circumstances, they had been obliged to sell, 
they would have sustained a considerable loss. They had since sold many 
at a profit, and those which now appeared in the accounts formed the 
balance remaining unsold. 

Mr. Box asked for some further information respecting them, and 
whether the directors had power to sell stock without first coming to the 
shareholders. 

The CuareMan said there were originally 50 shares which were given to 
Mr. Peto at a price. That was an arrangement when the company got the 
Aldgate Company into their hands; the shares came back to them through 
Messrs. Fuller, the bankers, and they remained with them for sale. The 
directors did not think it advisable to seil them at the time, believing that 
they should hereafter get a good profit upon them. There could be no 
doubt that they had the power to dispose of them as they found it for the 
advantage of the company. In reference to the present position of affairs, 
he thought everything wore a very cheerful aspect. After paying 10 per 
cent. they carried forward a balance of more than £4000, and in addition to 
that they had £5000 in the reserve-fund. 

Mr. Box said he did not see in the accounts that the balance carried 
down from the last half year had been brought forward. 

The Secretary said, after taking off the income-tax which had been 
paid, it was merged in No. 2 statement. It had not been the custom to 
state it, but there was no objection to do so if the proprietors desired it. 

In answer to some inquiries the CuairmMAN and SECRETARY gave 
explanations as to the discovery of the defalcations in the accounts of the 
late collector, and the steps which had been taken to obtain the amount 
for which his sureties were liable. 

Mr. BrusHFIELD said, as one of the directors of the Commercial Gas 
Company, it had been very painful to him to hear the remarks made by the 
chairman upon the policy they had thought it right to pursue. He would 
not attempt to enter into explanations at this time, but he might perhaps 
be allowed to say that he was perfectly satisfied a very different aspect 
would have been put on the affair if the chairmen of the two companies 
could meet and talk it over. He did not feel justified in going into 4 
explanations respecting the engineer of the Commercial Company. althoug 
he had felt extremely pained at the reflections cast upon him. There was 
no man who possessed greater influence in the gas world than the chair- 
man of the City Company, and he (Mr. Bruslifield) would repeat that he 
could very much have wished that Mr. Gray and Mr. Butler had met before 
this meeting and have gone into the whole bearings of this question. For 
though after such an interview the Commercial Company might still be 
blamed for the course they took upon this vexed question, he was sure it 
would be seen that they did not deserve all the censure which had been 
cast upon them. He quite concurred in the observation that there ought 
to be a united feeling amongst all the companies; perhaps never was it 
more necessary than at the present time, not only with reference to parties 
outside their walls, but also with respect to the internal management of 
their affairs. He believed that had been the principle upon which the Com- 
mercial Company had always desired to act, and he need hardly remind 
the chairman that in every instance save this they had cordially co- 
operated with the other companies of the metropolis. He thought that 
upon an impartial investigation of the matter it would be found that in 
this case they had done nothing to forfeit the good opinion of those with 
whom they desired to live upon the most cordial terms. Turning to the 
other subject introduced by the chairman—the defalcations in the accounts 
of the late collector—he stated that on becoming a director of the Commer- 
cial Company he adopted the system of having the collectors sheets before 
him for examination every week, and he believed that during the twenty 
years he had been on the board there had not been a single week pass with- 
out a careful investigation by him of the state of their accounts. It would 
afford him pleasure to explain in detail to the directors of this company 
the plan which he pursued, and by which he had been able to exercise a 
strict surveillance over the collection of the rental. 

The CHarrMAN said the course which the honourable proprietor had 
suggested to him was the very one which he had taken. He called upon 
Mr. Butler in the first instance, and pointed out how desirable it was that 
there should be united action in their opposition to the Subways Bill, and 
the solicitor who conducted the opposition applied to them to contribute in 
the same way as the other companies had done to the expenses necessarily 
incurred. Nothing, therefore, that Mr. Butler could now say would alter 
his opinion as to the impolicy of the course pursued by the Commercial 
Gas Company. 

After some further conversation in reference to the deficit in the col- 
lector’s accounts, in the course of which the propriety of adopting criminal 
proceedings was discussed, and remitted to the directors for consideration, 

The motion for the adoption of the report was put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Warp said he had a resolution to propose which fortunately did not 
require much recommendation from him. The accounts submitted were 
satisfactory in every way and showed an improvement both in the manu- 
facture and the distribution of gas, which must be very pleasing to ever: 
one interested in the success of the company. If Mr. Box had this half 
year dissected the accounts as on some former occasions, he would have 
found that there was a highly satisfactory return in reference to the quan- 
tity of coals consumed and the yield of gas per ton. The present accounts 
of the City Gas Company would bear favourable comparison with those of 
any other company in the metropolis, and also with their own accounts for 
many years previously. He had, therefore, great pleasure in moving— 
“That, agreeably to the recommendation contained in this day’s report of 
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the board of directors, a dividend out of the profits of this concern for the 
half year ending at midsummer last be now declared as follows:—On the 
Aand new shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; and on the B 
shares at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum, the whole to be paid free of 
income-tax at the company’s office on the first Tuesday in October next, 
and on each succeding Friday and Tuesday, between the hours of twelve 
and one o'clock.” 

Mr. Harpwick, in seconding the motion, said he must congratulate the 
shareholders upon having at length arriyed at the 10 per cent. for which 
they had long anxiously looked. This result had not been arrived at with- 
out great exertions on the part of the directors, to whom the proprietors 
owed a deep debt of obligation. 

Mr. Box inquired whether a portion of the £4000 balance might not be 
applied in paying something on account of back divideuds. 

The Cuarman said the directors felt that they were best consulting the 
permanent welfare of the company in not entertaining such a proposition 
at present. i 
consequence of the great alterations made in the river. 





It was true they 


|might sustain, but there would possibly be other inconveniences against 
| which it would be necessary to provide. The proprietors generally would 


| the balance at the present moment in paying back dividends would be un- 
| wise and might even lead to the possibility of being obliged to trench upon 
| the reserve-fund on some future occasion. The board desired to act upon 
|the principle of seeing their way quite clear before they distributed too 


the company and earnestly hope, as he did, that it would be permanent. 
The directors would be only too happy to pay something on account of 
back dividends, but for the present they considered that the proprietors 
ought to be satisfied with what they had got. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

_On the motion of Mr. Lavancny, seconded by Mr. Box, the retiring 
director and deputy-chairman, Mr. Hadland, was re-elected. 

Mr. HApLAnp briefly returned thanks for this fresh proof of the confi- 
| dence which the shareholders reposed in him, and assured them of his con- 
| tinued attention to the affairs of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing—* That Howard Charles Ward, Esq., be 
j elected a director of the company, to supply the vacancy caused by the 
| Tesignation of Mr. Curling,” said it was unnecessary to dwell upon the 
qualifications of Mr. Ward for this office. He felt that in having Mr. Ward 








|| co-operate with those already on the board in advancing the interests of 
|, the shareholders. He would require no additional stimulant to the proper 
| discharge of his duties than the fact that he and his family were large pro- 
|| prietors; but, apart from that, he was a very efficient man, and able to 
| | bring considerable experience to the performance of his duties. 
|| Mr. Harpwick seconded the motion, and said it had been his good 
|fortune and pleasure to be acquainted with Mr. Ward and his family for 
| very many years, and he was delighted to find that, as that gentleman was 
|| desirous of a seat at the board, the opportunity now offered to realize his 
|| wish. Mr. Ward’s family were amongst the oldest residents in the district, 
and at the time when the works of the company were much complained of 
| as the cause of nuisance and damage to surrounding property they did good 
service in defending the company against the attacks made upon them. 


| of gratitude to that family when they asked the proprietors to elect Mr. 
| Ward to a seat et the board. It did not, however, rest upon the mere 
| ground of friendship and respect to that gentleman, but he might tell the 
|| meeting that Mr. Ward, from peculiar circumstances, was well acquainted 
|| with the business of gas manufacture. He was also an extremely well- 
| educated gentleman, which was always a great qualification in a candidate 
|for the direction of a company like this. He very cordially, therefore, 
| seconded the motion which the chairman had proposed. 
The resolution was very cordially adopted. 

Mr. Warp said he was deeply indebted to the chairman and to Mr. Hard- 
|; wick for the very handsome terms in which they had alluded to him, and 
||to the proprietors generally for having elected him toa seat at the board 
|| by @ unanimous vote. He could not help feeling, however, that the kind 
|| words which had been spoken on his behalf had been dictated more by the 

| generosity of the speakers than from any merit which he possessed. But 
||this he could assure the proprietors that, whatever his merits or demerits, 
| his best efforts would be used in furthering the prosperity of the company. 
{| He should be led to do so not only because of the large pecuniary interests 
which he had in the concern, and the many old associations which he had 
with it, but because of the confidence which had been so handsomely 
|, reposed in him by his brother shareholders. He believed he first came into 
|, the world not a hundred yards from the spot where he then stood, and he 
; could not recollect a time when the City Gas Company and its works were 
not familiar to him. He had seen their affairs pass through many changes. 

| He remembered the time when they were in the full tide of prosperity, and 

a subsequent time when their affairs were reduced to a very low ebb, and 
|;when even the corporate existence of the company was threatened. 

| Thanks to the assiduity of the chairman and those who acted with him, 

they had secured a prolongation of life, and had again attained to the pros- 
|| perity of a 10 per cent. dividend. The proprietors had elected him ata 
{| time when their troubles had been happily overcome, so that in the future 
||he could never look back to any exertions of his as helping forward so 
|| desirable an issue. But though he could not have that satisfaction, he 
| could have the satisfaction of co-operating with his brother directors in 
endeavouring to maintain their prosperity, and he could assure them that 
| \it — always be his desire and aim to justify the choice they had just 
+; made, 

Sir Cuartes R. Price, Bart., in a few complimentary terms, moved, and 
Mr. Tuomas seconded the re-election of Mr. J. T. Hadland as one of 
the auditors of the company. 

ae motion was unanimously agreed to, and Mr. HapLanp returned 
thanks. 

Mr. Harpwick said he had asked permission again to trespass upon the 
attention of the meeting for the purpose of bringing before the proprietors 
a subject in which he was sure they would all feel deeply interested. The 
company had now attained to a position in which they were able to divide 
the maximum dividend, and it would not require many words from him to 
convince the proprietors that that happy state of things had not been 
brought about without great exertion and the exercise of great discretion 
and judgment on the part of the board. The proprietors had often ex- 
pressed that opinion in these meetings, and there was but one feeling 
amongst them, that of gratitude for the able way in which their affairs had 











He (Mr. Hardwick) felt, therefore, that it was in some sort paying a debt | 


| 





| chairman to attend parliamentary committees and meetings of the Com- 


They did not know what expenses they might be put to in | 


| had an undertaking that they should be compensated for any loss they | 


| therefore he thought agree with the board that to appropriate any part of | 


‘much money. Every one present must rejoice in the existing prosperity of | 





| They were all so taken by surprise that it would probably be the better 


|| upon the direction he should have one who would readily and willingly | 











been conducted. But this able and successful management had been, he 
regretted to say, very poorly remunerated—in fact, he thought he might, 
say unfairly remunerated. In comparison with the scale of remuneration 
allowed in other companies, the amount which the directors of the City. 
Gas Company received was meagre, and certainly very much less than 
they deserved. The system which had hitherto prevailed was to pay them 
so much for each attendance at the board—the chairman and deputy-| 
chairman receiving two guineas, and the other directors a guinea and a 
half each. This certainly was a scale of remuneration as low as that 
paid to the most ordinary professional man; and when the proprietors re- 
membered that, in addition to board meetings, it was necessary for the 


missioners of Sewers, &c., they would feel that this remuneration very 
inadequately represented the value of their services to the company. He 
was not about to propose any distinct resolution upon the subject; but he 
desired to impress upon their minds the necessity of taking the matter into 
their consideration with a view to making some alteration therein. Their 
first duty was to do what was right and kind to those who worked for 
them, and while he desired to.avoid all appearance of extravagance, he 
thought a due regard to the directors imperatively called for some more 
liberal arrangement than at present existed. It was perfectly absurd to 
suppose that the sums he had named were an adequate acknowledgment 
for the services received from the board, and therefore he should like to 
elicit from the meeting an opinion as to what ought to be done in the 
matter. 

Mr. SamvELs said he was sure that if the honourable proprietor would 
submit a motion for an increased remuneration to the directors it would be 
carried unanimously. He was himself « shareholder in five companies, and 
he never heard of so small a scale as that which prevailed here. 

Mr. BrusHFIELD said he was very much surprised at what he had heard. 
There was, he was persuaded, no person connected with gas-works who 
would believe that Mr. Gray was paid the least of any man holding such a 
position in a metropolitan gas company. If he was not the best paid man, 
he certainly deserved to be. He could only hope that Mr. Hardwick had 
been deceived as to the amount of the directors remuneration. The thing 
was so absurd that he must appeal to the secretary to know whether there 
was not some mistake in the matter. 

The Secretary said the statement made by Mr. Hardwick was perfectly 
correct. 

Mr. Lavancuy said he would throw out a suggestion upon the subject. 


course to refer the question to a committee, or three or five shareholders, 
with instructions to consider it, and bring up a specific resolution at the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Wacmistey said that, whatever the amount of remuneration was, he 
thought the fairest way of distributing it was to pay the directors for their 
attendance. 

The CHarrMAN concurred in the suggestion of Mr. Lavanchy as to th 
appointment of a committee to consider the subject and bring up a report 
at the next meeting, so that no shareholder might be taken by surprise. It 
was not competent to the meeting to propose a larger sum without rescind-| 
ing the bye-law which regulated the directors remuneration, and that must 
be done after due notice. 

After some further conversation as to the mode in which the remunera- 
tion, whatever its amount, should be apportioned, 

Mr. Harpwick said, although the meeting could not now agree to an in- 
crease in the sum, and it was perhaps desirable that further time should be 
taken to consider it, they might mark their sense of the present inadequate 
scale, and to some extent recognize the past services of the board, by voting 
asum of money to be placed at their disposal, without reference to the 
future. He had therefore much pleasure in moving—* That the sum of 
£500 be presented to the chairman, deputy-chairman, and directors for their | | 
services during the past vear.” | 

Mr. Lavancuy seconded the motion. } 

Mr. Lewis said as a rider to that motion he would move that a further! 
sum of £250 be presented to the chairman in consideration of the valuable | | 
services which he had rendered. || 

The CuairMAN said he was very much obliged to the honourable pro-| 
prietor for the kindness which dictated the proposition, but it would not be | | 
agreeable to his feelings that such an addition be made to the resolution. | 

The motion, as originally proposed, was after some further conversation | | 
put. and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Harpwick then moved that a committee of five shareholders be, 
appointed to consider the future remuneration of the board, and also the 
bye-laws of the company, and to recommend to the next meeting whether | | 
all or a portion of them should be rescinded or varied. | 

Mr. Box seconded the motion, which was put and agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Lavancuy, the following gentlemen were ap-| 
pointed as a committee:—Sir Charles Price, Bart., Mr. Hardwick, Mr. |} 

avanchy, Mr. Fenn, and Mr. Samuels. | 

Mr. Harpwick said, in order to set himself right, and to enable the next | 
general meeting to deal with the recommendations of the committee just| | 
appointed, he would give notice of his intention then to move certain altera- | 
tions in the bye-laws of the company. i} 

Mr. WALMisLEY moved—“ That the very cordial thanks of the proprietors | 
be and they are hereby presented to the chairman, deputy-chairman, and} | 
directors for their unabated etlorts to secure the properity of the company.” 
It was not necessary to say a word after the vote which had just been| 
passed as to the estimation in which the services of the board were held by| 
the proprietors. He was convinced that there were very few companies in| 
London or elsewhere that were so efliciently managed, and it was very grati- | | 
fying to know that the proprietors generally entertained that opinion. He} | 
took the opportunity of saying how deeply he regretted that they had been 
deprived of the services of Mr. Curling through illness. It was, however, | 
satisfactory to see the vacancy caused by that gentleman’s retirement filled | 
up by the election of Mr. Ward, who he believed was the right man in the 
right place. 

Mr. RurLanp seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

The CuairMan said for himself and his brother directors he most heartily 
thanked the meeting for their kindness and for the liberality with which 
they had acknowledged the services rendered by the board. He sincerely 
trusted that they should always meet with the same cordial approval of 
their brother shareholders in the steps which they felt it desirable to take 
for securing the permanent prosperity of this great undertaking. He had 
much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to the auditors for their efficient 
services during the half year. 

The motion was carried unanimously; and Mr. J. T, HApLAND having 
acknowledged the vote, the proceedings terminated. 
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CONTINENTAL GAS AND WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The First Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders was held at the 
— Tavern, on Thursday, the 4th of August—G. ScaMMELL, Esq., in 
the chair. 
| The Secretary (Mr. Rowsell) read the following report of the directors 
| with the accounts appended thereto:— 


| In presenting their first annual report, the directors are pleased at being able to | ’ ven ‘ \ 
| for which this increase was mainly sought the directors have been compelled re- | 
} 
| 
' 


furnish a favourable account upon the progress of the Arras Water Works, the 
purchase of which was the basis of the company. The number of consumers since 
the date when the works were taken over has nearly quadrupled, and is steadily 
| increasing, and a considerable improvement effected by this company in the quality 
lof the water supplied has given great satisfaction. The purchase-money of the 
| property is £7000 (of which £3750 has been paid), and £2000 contingent on a cer- 
tain large increase in the income from private consumers. The cost of additional 
works now being carried out to complete the works required by the concession will 


chasing the concession for lighting with gas Port Louis, the capital of the Mauritius, 
having 75,000 inhabitants. As a part of the arrangement it was necessary at the 
same time to enter into a contract for the construction of the works. The directors 
having carefully considered the proposition, and their engineer having advised 
them that a return of at least 10 per cent. cn the capital might be relied on, deter- 


Dr. 


To Capital— 
£3 per share on 2271 shares 
Less unpaic— 
Deposit . ... £36 0 0 
First call. . - 27 0 0 
Second ditto . 197 0 0 





£6,813 0 0 


£6,363 0 
Interest onecalls . . + ‘ded ae 2 6 & 14 
Sundry creditors— 
Messrs Crosley . 
Loan account. ie 
Vendors of Arras Works 
Other creditors . . . 6 . 


£ 383.17 


wo" oO 


4,962 


£11,326 8 8 
The CuairMAN said: Gentlemen, we have requested vou to meet us here 


|to-day in compliance with the law regulating the atfairs of joint-stock | 
i It | 


companies, that we may present to you an account of our stewardship. 
l may be necessary that I should make a few remarks upon the position and 
| prospects of the company before I move the adoption of the report which 
j has just been read. It will be in your recollection that at the commence- 
ment of the company, the first proposition was to purchase the works at 
| Arras; and following up the observation made in the report, I may state 
|that those works have realized our expectations, The number of private 
}consumers with which we started was 60; there are now, I think, about 


|220; and as we know that the number of houses in Arras a s to 3000, | 
220; and as k that th ber of h A mounts to 3000 


’ . 
and the measures taken by our engineer thus far have been so successful 


|in providing the inhabitants, at comparatively small cost, with a supply of | 


pure water and in unlimited quantity close to the town, I think our pro- 
spects are extremely cheering as to the future supply of the whole of the 


{town, which must yield us a large and satisfactory return. As far as Arras | 
As to the | 
| in 1859. 


is concerned, therefore, we have achieved a perfect success. 
return which those works are likely to yield you for the money invested in 
them, it may perhaps seem rather a large amount to expect, but I think 
we may fairly calculate upon 15 per cent., if not more, when those works 
are fully carried out throughout the town. We believe that such will be 
the case, because the municipality as well as the private consumers are so 
pleased with what we have done that the company have a good basis to 
work upon for any further undertaking they may have in hand. As to 
Port Louis, the capital of the Mauritius, we were advised that that was a very 
good concession to accept. Drawings of the works had been prepared by the 
engineer for another company some twelve months previously, but from some 
cause or other that company did not carry out the concession. We agreed 
therefore to accept it, there appearing at the time to be no difficulty in 
raising the money necessary for this and other works. 


are we that we did right in accepting it—sceing that there is a certainty, 
as far as human affairs can be regarded as certain, of our receiving 10 per 
|cent. when the works are carried out there. 
/upon the number of public lights in the town, which are not less than 1300, 
,and the number of private lights, which it is calculated will produce nearly 
|£7000 per annum. Our expenditure upon the works is estimated at 


£60,000, so that it shows there will not be less, as I have said, than 10 per | 
Independently of this, we have the | 
,exclusive supply of all gas-fittings, which we apprehend will yield us a | 
I turn now to what may be considered the disagreeable | ‘ ‘ ae! 
| Rerurn, showing the Nunber of Gas-Meters Tested by each Inspector, with | 


|cent. realized by the gas-rents. 


| very fair return. 


|part of the business. When we met you last time we expected that we 


|should be able to carry out some larger concessions with respect to Aus- | 


|trian and Spanish towns. We were led to believe not only that in the then 
state of the money market we could place all the shares, but we had some- 
||be subscribed by the friends of the vendors. These expectations, however, 
failed us. 
money market, and the withdrawal of the friends of the vendors from the 


acted wisely in doing so, As to other matters in progress, I may say that | 
we have had many concessions before us during the past year, and we be- | 
lieve that no body of directors have worked so hard as we have done for | 
the welfare of their constituents, and with so little promise of remunera- 
tion. We have had many meetings, and have carefully considered all the 
||coucessions which have been offered to us, and have declined a great many. 
_|We have before us now some French concessions, which may, or may not, 
come to a satisfactory point. If, upon due deliberation, we find that we 
can take them with the aid of a financial company, who will, to some 
extent, raise the capital, I think we may fairly go into them. With 
reference to the accounts, we are bound, as you know, for the first twelve 
months to pay you interest at the rate of 6 per cent. According to the | 
terms of the prospectus, we can do that out of capital, but we have the 
satisfaction of stating to you that the profits upon the Arras works 
being £275, we are able to pay the interest from that source. This, of 
course, is a very gratifying circumstance; and, with the prospect which is 
opening before us, I trust that none of the proprietors will have cause to 
regret embarking their money in this concern. Although it appears from | 
the accounts that the directors fees are £275, which is the amount to which | 
they are entitled by the Articles of Association, they have not drawn the | 





| mined to avail themselves of the opportunity, and entered into contracts accordingly. 


| 


be about £5000. Last spring an opportunity was afforded this company of pur- | 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements on Capital Account from the Incorporation of Company to June 30, 1864. 


| in them by the shareholders, 
The more we look | 
into the concession we have obtained at Port Louis, the more satisfied | 


We base our expectations | 


|| thing like an undertaking that a considerable portion of the capital would | 
Since that period the collapse which has taken place in the | 


||proposal which we had received, have compelled us to relinquish those | 
concessions, and we think that, having regard to your interest, we have | 


The contractors are highly responsible, and they take £8000 in paid-up shares. 
The works are already in progress, and partial lighting is fixed to commence in 
August, 1865, and the entire lighting in October, 1866. By arrangement with the 
contractors, 6 per cent. will be paid by them on the amount of the contract-money 
until the commencement of lighting. 

The shareholders will remember that, at the special meetings recently held, 
power was given to increase the capital of the company to £1,000,000 ; the objects 








luctantly to relinquish. 
About the period alluded to a marked change ensued both in the money market 
and in the public disposition towards joint-stock enterprise, and as the provisional 


| contracts into which the directors had entered admitted of but slight delay, there 


pe ~* cca but to resign the proposed undertakings, which course has been |! 
adopted. | 
Interest warrants, representing interest at 6 per cent. on the capital paid to 30th | | 
of June, will be at once issued. Under the Articles of Association the whole of the 
directors—namely, G. Scammell, Esq., chairman, Dr. Beattie, Thos. Miers, J. Ro- | | 
manes, and C. Sanderson, Esqs.—on this occasion retire, but being eligible, offer | 
themselves for re-election. The auditors—numely, George Roddam Burn and | 
William Thomas Morrison, Esqs.—also retire, and being eligible, also offer them- | | 
selves for re-election. 1) 
Cr. 
By Arras Water-Works (£2000 contingent) . 
Ditto registration oftramsfer . . . , 


£7,000 0 0 
1,020 0 0 

£8,020 0 0 
Arras plumbing stock . . . . . . £ 1612 
Suspense account—payments on account 
of Arras not yet apportioned. . . 16 


Preliminary expenses— 
Broker’s commission . . . 
Directors fees. . . . « 
Rent—London ..... 
Travelling expenses— engineer 
Fees and charges—ditto 3 
Salaries—London ..... 
Generalexpemses . 2. . « 
1,967 11 10 
900 10 0 
617 11 


Amount forwarded to manager at Arras. 
Cash in hand atditto . . . 2. « « 
£11,326 8S 8 
money, nor will they do it for the present. They prefer to see the concern | 
placed upon a sound and proper basis before taking their remuneration; || 
but, should it be deemed advisable to carry out some of the larger proposi- || 
tions they have had before them, it may be a consideration whether the pay- | 
ment of the remuneration to the directors might not induce others to join | | 
the board. They will exercise their best judgment in the matter, having || 
regard to what they believed will be the true interest of the proprietors at | | 
large. With these remarks I beg to move that the report be received and || 
adopted. {| 
Mr. RuopeEs seconded the motion. || 
The CHAIRMAN, in reply to Mr. Rhodes and other proprietors, said that Mr. | 
H. P. Stephenson had retired from the board solely because he found that | 
the duties which it involved interfered with his professional pursuits. It | 
was not the present intention of the directors to extend the Arras works. {| 


| The meetings of the company would be held twice a year, as provided for | 


by the Articles of Association. The limited liability principle applied to | 
English companies in France, according to a convention with the Emperor | 
According to present arrangements, the company would com- | 
mence the partial lighting of Port Louis in August, 1865, and they hoped | 
to be able to light the entire city by October, 1866. It had been found im- 

possible to prepare the accounts and get them printed prior to this meeting, 

but the directors hoped to be able to do so on future occasions. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously, and the retiring | 
directors and auditors were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. SanpERsoN (a director), the remuneration of the | 
auditors for the past year was fixed at five guineas each. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding to a vote of thanks to himself and brother | 
directors, said they were very much flattered with the confidence reposed 
They felt that they were engaged in a work | 
which up to the present time had been satisfactory, because all their prog- 
nostications in reference to the concern had been carried out. It was a} 
matter of pride tothem to be allowed to conduct the affairs of the company, 
and they hoped that eventually it would become second in magnitude and 
importance to no undertaking of a similar character. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the auditors, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. 





SALE OF GAS ACT, 
At a recent Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Cuerx laid | 
before the board the following return :— 


the Amount of Fees received for the same, for the Quarter ending 
June 25, 1864. 





| Number of Meters. 
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Fees Received. 
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ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF PERTH, FORFAR, FIFE, AND KINROSS. 

The Third Annual Meeting of this Association was held at the Star 
Hotel, Perth, on Wednesday, the 27th ult.—Mr. Ropert Gray, F.R.SS.A., 
Gas-Works, Dunfermline, President of the Association, in the chair. 

After the financial report by the secretary, and the admission of new 
members, the following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for’ 1864-65, 
viz.—Mr. Thomas Whimster, F.R.S.S.A., Perth Gas-Works, president; Mr. 
William Procter, Gas-Works, Forfar, vice-president ; Mr. William Mackenzie, 
Gas-Works, Cupar, secretary and treasurer; William Fraser, Esq., Inver- 
keithing, auditor; also Messrs. Robert Gray, Dunfermline; Robert Brown, 
Arbroath; James Barclay Brechin, and George T. Myers, Broughty Ferry, 
members of committee. 

_ The Cuatrman delivered the following address: Gentlemen, I am de- | 
lighted to see so many present at this our third annual meeting. Since the | 
formation of this association two others have sprung into existence—viz., | 


“ The Scottish Association of Gas Managers” and the “British Associa- 
tion.” I will not say a “ o-* on both your houses,” but rather the re- 
verse—go on and prosper. Our interests are identical, our aim is for the 
one common object—the promotion of science as applied to the manufac- 
ture and distribution or artificial light, and the application of the secondary 
products from the manufacture of coal gas to the best commercial advan- 
tage in the useful and industrial arts. These are our professed principles, 
and assuredly in the study of such there is an inexhaustible mine for all of 
us—not only collectively, but individually—to explore The age we live 
in is truly progressive, and in no period of the world’s history has science 
made such gigantic strides as towards the close of the last century and 
during the present one. Doubtless you are all aware that it is only 72 
years since gas was first practically introduced as an illuminating agent. 
e may therefore safely term it a modern invention, for although inflam- 
mable gas issuing through fissures in the earth from coal or other carbona- 
ceous matter has been known from the earliest ages, and its properties suf- 
ficiently understood to admit of its being used as a source of heat and light, 
it was treated merely as a philosophical curiosity until 1792, when Mr. 
William Murdoch practically applied coal gas for the purposes of artificial 
illumination. If we look back to the time when gaslight might be said to 
have been first used as a commercial and economical substitute for the lamp 
or candles, and contrast the present with the past, we are abler to judge of | 
the immense progress which has been made since the introduction of 
this invaluable discovery. The impetus it has given to mining, engi- 
neering, iron and brass founding, together with the various branches of 
business in connexion with these, show us that it has contributed its quota 
to the advancement of our national prosperity, and also ministered to cur 
individual comfort. While we are astonished at the magnitude gas lighting 
has now attained, we are by no means at perfection’s height. To stand 
still when science is daily inviting us to press onward would be unpardon- 
able folly ; our experience of the past is only a chart to guide us to a greater 
future. The science of chemistry has of late unveiled many secrets in 
reference to the secondary products, which were so long deemed worthless | 
by the gas manufacturer. The magnificent dyes which are now produced 
from such sources have won the admiration of the world. Every gas 
manufacturer ought to study chemistry; in fact, his daily profession is that 
of an analytical chemist. When a given weight of coal is put into a retort, 
he ought to be able to account for the absolute weight in the constituents | 
produced from the destructive distillation of that coal. Again, in gas puri- | 
fication, how essential it is to have a knowledge of chemistry; indeed, | 
without a knowledge of this important science, we may grope in the dark 
for —_ in our researches, spending time and sevens | uselessly, where, if 
we had only mastered its rudiments, we probably would have detected the 
failure, error, or defeat of our manipulations in a fractional part of the 
time spent otherwise, and obtained much more satisfactory results. From 
the many excellent text-books now published on chemistry, there is no 
excuse for total ignorance on our part of that science, and I would recom- 
mend to beginners to use the text-book published by W. and R. Chambers, | 
of Edinburgh. It is strictly an elementary work, its purpose being to in- | 
troduce the student to a knowledge of the more important fundamental | 
laws of chemistry, and to make him familiar with the properties of the 
chief elementary substances, with their more remarkable compounds. | 
The general properties of matter, weight, chemical affinity, the laws of | 
combining proportion, the atomic theory, chemical nomenclature, chemi- | 
cal notation, are ably and clearly discussed. After the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the foregoing, the next course should be the 
study of analytical chemistry. Analysis is the foundation of all che- | 
mistry, and comprehends two branches of the science, viz., qualitative 
and quantitative. The object of the former is to ascertain the individual | 
kind and nature ; that of the latter to determine the absolute and relative 
quantity or proportion of the several component parts of any given com- 
pound. In illustration of these take the following example:—If you suse 
pected the water you were using for daily culinary purposes was con- 
taminated, the first step to take to prove the truth of the supposition would 
| be to make a qualitative test on a quantity of the water; and this may be 
{made with a twofold view—I1st. To prove that a certain impurity is, or is 
not contained in the water. 2nd. To ascertain the constituent parts of 
; the impurity (assuming it to exist) in the water operated upon. You will 
perceive, then, by this test, you have found out the constituent parts of a 
substance of unknown composition in forms of known composition, from 
which the constitution of the body examined, and the presence of its com- | 
| ponent elements may be positively inferred. Assuming, then, that the 
| water contains lead and iron, the question next arises: In what proportion 
| do they exist? The qualitative analysis is silent on that point. Quantita- 
| tive analysis must now be employed to solve the problem, and it gives you 
| the relative quantity or proportion of each ingredient contained in the 
| water. The text-books I would recommend for the study of this most im- 
; portant branch of chemistry are those of Fresenius’s, published by 
| Churchill, of London. The course of study I have humbly attempted to 
| point out to you requires mental exertion to lead to success, but the advan- 
| tages to be derived from it will amply compensate for the time spent in its 
| pursuit. In all our investigations it is of the utmost importance to set out 
| with clear ideas of the naturally possible and impossible. Thus, it is im- 
| possible to create force; we may employ it, we may evolve it in one form 
by its consumption in another, but we can neither create nor destroy it. 
So, again, we can neither annihilate nor create matter. These fixed laws 
of nature should ever be borne in mind in all our researches, in order to 
| avoid imaginary and unprofitable speculation in impossibilities. The suc- 
,cess of an association like ours depends upon the exertions not of one or 
two individual members, but upon all. Each one of us in our daily thoughts 
and avocations may pick up something useful and not generally known, the 








| ratus, which was left in exactly the same state in which it existed three-| 


| distilling coal was introduced. 


| inferior illuminating power, is produced. 








communication of Which might lead to some modification in our present 
processes, and form the germ or supply a missing link in the chain of im- 


portant discoveries. Before concluding these brief remarks, I earnestly 
entreat you all to speak out freely on the subjects to be brought before 
you to-day; it is by doing so that any practical good can be effected. I 
feel proud of the honourable position you, as an association, have been 
pleased to place me in. Iam fully sensible of the responsibilities of my 
office, and trust I will perform its duties to the best of my ability, allowing 
no selfish motive or professional jealousy to bias my opinions. 

Papers were then read by members of the association on the following 
subjects :— : 

I. On the comparative value of the Coals in Fife for Gas Manufacture 
by Mr. Thomas Paterson, Gas-Works, Auchtermuchty. 

II. On the Valuation and Taxation of Gas-Works, by William Fraser, 
Esq., Inverkeithing. 

III. On the History of the Manufacture of Coal Oil, by Robert Aytoun: 
Esq., Edinburgh. 

IV. On the Purification of Gas, by Mr. John Robertson, Gas-Works: 
Kinross. 

V. On the Collecting and Disposing of the Secondary Liquid Products of 
Gas Manufacture, by Mr. William Procter, Gas-Works, Forfar. Lllustrated 
by drawings. 

VI. On the Bromine Condensation Test for the value of the illuminating 
power of Coal Gas. With experiments. By the president. 

VII. On Retort-Settings. Illustrated by drawings. By Mr. Robert Ren 
ton, Gas-Works, Montrose. 

In the afternoon, the members dined together in the Star Hotel. Th° 
chair was occupied by the president of the association: and Mr. Whimste™ 
(vice-president), manager of the Perth Gas Company, officiated as croupier. 
The party—with toast, song, and sentiment—spent the evening most 
agreeably. 





ON THE HISTORY OF THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL OIL. 

By Ropert Ayroun, Esq. 
[Read before the Association of Gas Managers of the Counties of Perth, Forfar, || 
Fife, and Kinross.} | 
Towards the close of the last century the distillation of coal for liquid| 
products was one of the manufactures carried on in this country. We| 
learn this from the specification of a patent granted to Lord Dundonald in| 
1781 for improvements in this manufacture. We also learn from the same 
source that the distillation had invariably been effected, previously to his) 
improvements, in close vessels heated externally. It thus appears that the| 
apparatus used before his time was similar to that in use in gas-works at| 
the present day, and, consequently, to that described in Young's specifica-| 
tion for the production of paraffin oil. It thus fortunately appears, at the 
very outset, from incontestable docuinents—the specifications of Lord Dun-| 
donald and of Mr. Young—that, whatever improvements were effected by | 
the latter in the manufacture of coal oil, these did not extend to the appa-! 





quarters of a century before. ow 
In regard to the temperature used in the distillation at that early period| 
we have no direct evidence, though we may reasonably suppose that it} 
would not be higher than what was necessary to distil over the liquid pro-| | 
} 


ducts, seeing that this course would be attended both with economy of oo 


and increase of products. 

But in the early part of the present century an entirely new process of 
Its object was the formation, not of liquid, 
but of gaseous products. This was etiected by such an increase of heat as,| 
after raising the volatile part of the coal into vapour, should decompose the 
vapour into permanent gas. It is hence called the destructive distillation 
of coal to distinguish it from the other, which is called simply the distilla- 
tion of coal. 

This new process would not have materially affected the interests of the 
liquid distillers if it had been able to convert the whole of the volatile pro- 
ducts of coal into permanent gas; but, unfortunately for them, as well as/' 
for the gas distillers, this has never been effected. Even at the present day, | | 
with all the skill and science of so distinguished a body of men as the 
managers of our gas companies, there is a notable quantity of liquid pro- 
ducts which, under the name of tar, is produced at all gas-works; but, at 
the period under consideration, the quantity of tar was very large, and, 
what was still worse, it was very fine, being rich in oi]. The gas companies 
thus came into competition with the coal oil distillers for the sale of their 
secondary products; and, as these required to be sold for what they would 
bring, it is no wonder that their competition was successful, and that the 
coal oil distillers, after a gallant and protracted struggle, should be obliged 
for a time to abandon the field to their antagonists. The history of this 
struggle is very instructive. 

The first distillations of coal for gas were conducted according to the 
process described by Lord Dundonald as having existed, prior to his time, 
in distilling for liquid products. But it was soon found that, though the 
same apparatus applied equally well in both cases, the temperature required 
to be entirely changed. The late celebrated chemist, Dr. Ure, early dis- 
covered this, and was the first to publish it to the world. He was the 
actual pioneer of the gas manufacture in Scotland, having, as early as in 
1805, lighted up the large lecture-room of Anderson's Institution in Glas- 
gow with coal gas generated in his laboratory, and continued the illumina- 
tion every evening through that and the succeeding winter. “ Ifcoal,” he 
says, “be put into a cold retort and slowly exposed to heat, its bitumen is 
merely volatilized in the shape of condensable tar. Little gas, and that of 
This distillatory temperature 
may be estimated at about 600° or 700° Fahr. If the retort be previously 
brought to a bright cherry-red heat, then the coals, the instant after their 
introduction, yield a copious supply of good gas, and a moderate quantity 
of tarry and ammoniacal vapour.” 

This quotation proves incontestably, and from an unsuspected source,}) 
that in 1805, when distillation of coal for liquid products was being carried 
on with vigour, the fact was well known that a moderate heat was favour- 
able for their production, and therefore that the direction given by Young in 
his specification, to make use of a low red heat in distilling coals for oil, was 
perfectly superfluous and useless. To settle this point, once for all, I beg 
leave to quote shortly from two other well-known authors. Accum, a 
great authority on gas, who was employed by Government in erecting and 
managing the gas-works of the Royal Mint, expresses himself to the same 
effect in his treatise on gas lighting published in 1819, p. 129:—“ Everybody 
knows that coal, when decomposed slowly, affords a larger quantity of tar 
and ammoniacal liquor, but a less quantity of gas, than when decomposed 
rapidly.” And Pelouse, the great French authority on gas, in his treatise 
on gas lighting, published in 1839, says, at p. 446,“ There is a well-esta- 
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blished fact, that if the temperature is too low you get a great quantity of | paraffin oil is obtained from bituminous coals at a low red heat; now the 
tar, but little gas.” ' | old distillers used bituminous coals, and, as is shown in the narrative, the 
To return from this digression, the fact, published by Dr. Ure in 1805, | low red heat also; therefore, according to Mr. Young's own showing, their 
that a bright cherry-red heat was the best for gas, could not fail to have a | produce must have been paraffin oil; which, consequently, is an old manu- 
beneficial effect on gas-making, by causing the distillation to be conducted | facture, and, therefore, not patentable. There is no gainsaying this. 
at a higher temperature than that which was heretofore employed by the Having now ascertained that Young's manufacture of parafiin oil is no- 
coal oil distillers. But the full advantage of it was not reaped for a number | thing more than the revival of the old manufacture of coal oil under a new 
of years, in consequence of the iron retorts not being able to stand a bright | name, we have now to consider more closely whether he was entitled to 
cherry-red heat. The art of protecting them with fire-bricks was not | patent the rediscovery of it. We only require to look back into the Statute 
invented till long after this period, and in the meantime gas manufacturers | of Patents, 21 James I., c. 3, to be satisfied that he was not. That Statute 
were compelled to allow a large quantity of the volatile matters to escape | makes it lawful to grant letters patent for “the sole working or making of 
as tar. any manner of new manufactures within this realm to the first and true 
The quality of the tar produced at this time was consequently very | inventor or inventors of such manufactures,” and declares all other patents 
superior. Many of the older members of the profession whom I have the | to be contrary to the laws of this realm, and so are and shall be utterly 
honour of addressing must be aware of this, and also of the fact that, in | void and of none effect. From this it is plain that Young has no claim for 
those early days of gas lighting, the tar generally swam in water; in fact, | a patent, he not being the inventor of a new manufacture, but only the 
a great part of the oil remained with the tar, and rendered it specifically | reviver of an old one. This is decisive, and does not require another word. 
|| lighter than water. Whether Young should have been publicly and handsomely rewarded for 
This, you may well believe, had a very depressing effect upon the coal | his great discovery of the profit to be derived from a resumption of the 
oil distillers; for not only did the gas companies sell large quantities of | manufacture of coal oil does not admit of a doubt; but that he should have 
these liquid products at ruinously low prices, competing with each other as | been enabled, by the use or abuse of the patent laws, to secure to himself 
well as with the coal oil distillers for customers, but those liquid products, | for 14 years a monopoly of the manufacture, and to shut out all others 
from the causes just explained, were not nearly so inferior to those of the | from participating in it, and to prevent the country from reaping the full 
coal oil distillers as they would have been had the gas-retorts been worked | advantage of the coal oil distillation, on which the rural population depend 
at a proper heat. for a cheap and excellent light, and the manufacturers for the material for 
It was plain that the struggle could not last. Yet such was the vitality | lubricating their machinery, is a great blot upon our patent system. 
of this manufacture, such the inherent value of the liquid products derived Before quitting the subject it would be interesting to examine the nature 
from each ton of coal, that, in spite of all these drawbacks, it maintained | of the evidence brought forward at the various trials raised by Young for 
its footing against this powerful competition for upwards of twenty years, | infringement, and which induced all the judges, with the exception, per- 
—viz., from 1805, when gas-making was introduced into Scotland, till 1827 haps, of Lord Campbell, to declare in favour of the patent. 
—when it seemed to be finally abandoned. Pursuer’s evidence was that he had inaugurated for the first time a great 
And yet there were causes then at work, chiefly connected with the | and successful manufacture of paraffin and paraffin oil, by submitting bitu- 
progress of the gas manufacture which in the course of thirty years have | minous coals in small pieces to distillation in close vessels, heated up gra- 
wrought such a complete change in the relations of the two manufactures, | dually to a low red heat; that Reichenbach, the discoverer of paraffin in 
that a resumption of the coal oil distillation at the present moment appears | coal, only produced it in small laboratory specimens; that Lord Dundonald 








highly promising. used a great heat, and produced tar, and not paraffin oil. 

'| The first of these causes was the introduction of fire-bricks for defending The defender’s evidence was, that Reichenbach, not Young, was the in- 
the iron retorts from the direct action of the furnace. This was a very | ventor of paraffin; that he directed the distillation to be conducted at a 
|| great improvement to the gas manufacture, which, while it diminished the | low heat; that he operated on 75 lbs. of coal at a time, which therefore ; 
expense of retorts, admitted of the distillation being made at a cherry-red | could not be considered a laboratory experiment; that the low red heat | 
heat, whereby both the quantity and quality of the gas were greatly im- | was always used by chemists, when they desired liquid products; that the | 








proved. At the same time it diminished both the quality and the quantity | gradual heating up and breaking the coal in small pieces were not new; | 
of the tar, a circumstance which, had it happened earlier, might have saved | and that Lord Dundonald used a low red heat and produced paraffin oil. | 
the coal oil establishments from extinction. They even got a distinguished London chemist (Mr. Dugald Campbell) to | 
The increase of temperature, in the opinion of the best judges, had now conduct a distillation of three tons of Muirkirk coal with Lord oe 8/ 
||reached the proper degree. The iron retorts, when clothed with fire- | 4pparatus, and according to the directions contained in his. OL cation, 
|| bricks, sustained very well a bright cherry-red heat, and the gas evolved | the produce of which was a tar containing paraffin and paraffin "7 ° 
was everything that could be desired. But the increase of temperature did The defenders were generally thought successful in their evidence and 
not stop at this useful point. The managers of gas companies, compelled | arguments, but they failed to make the desired impression on judge and 
by the insane cry for cheap gas, urged the heat cf distillation far beyond | jury. For how could the commercial failure of [Lord Dundonald’s process 
the bounds required for good gas. This they were enabled to do by the | and the commercial success of Mr. Young's be reconciled with the similarity 
manufacture of earthenware retorts, a manufacture which rose up as if by | of the products? You are aware, by having attended to the history of the 
magic to meet their wants. The gas is greatly increased in quantity by | coal oil trade now given for the first time, of the change of circumstances 
this means, but sadly diminished in illuminating power, while the tar, even | which rendered the same manufacture a great success in 1849 and a ruinous 
from the richest cannel, is entirely freed from oil, sinks in water, and is | failure in 1827; but those who were not aware of these circumstances were 
7 . . . ? 2 . . . . 
totaliy unfit for those purposes for which coal oil is applicable. It is | constrained to believe that the evidence as to the similarity of the products 
luckily, however, fit for a purpose entirely its own—the preparation of the | was overstrained—in fact, that the product obtained by Lord Dundonald 
beautiful coal dyes. could not be parafiin oil. The Lord President before whom the evidence I 
The introduction of the earthenware retorts into the gas manufacture is, | have mentioned was laid, as to the similarity of Lord Dundonald -¥ Mr. 
therefore, the second circumstance which has happened since the cessation | Young’s products, evidently impressed with this conviction, es over 
of the coal oil distilleries, favourable te their resumption, as by its means | that subject sub silentio, and addressed himself almost entirely to the con- 
all danger of competition from the gas-works is entirely removed. sideration of the arta gee _— = a a 2 
The third cause, favourable to the resumption of the coal oil distillation, — Beate! ag mabe | Ms oo it on rend 7 ince method rma 
was the gradual opening up of those splendid fields of cannel coal, which, eye e r paca ee aap ‘the old article more economically or in greater 
being richest in volatile matters, were best fitted for the manufacture both ° a ” ° That “stg Teage tr A sss might have a. patent in regard to 
of oil and gas. One of these cannels, the Boghead, actually yields nearly ome il paraffin witels aa the discovery of Reichenbach, provided he 
pose — pdt ved Pence neab nc the hands of distillers of coal etl had a new or improved method of producing it more economically or in 
a pe rn ante which a spon under adverse circumstances canmigg woe bie be ene og [saan coms pote me bw 
‘ a bad § a rove an insuperable bar to . ve 
some thirty years before, now that these had been removed and that others aon they Saieved to be the ievialae of anewand successful manufacture. 
the, moxt favourable auspices. "Nothing move was neceslary than that | , But the Vice-Chancellor had a more dificult part to play; for how could 
people should eamiaamiaen ait tc aie Seek cucalal eet entering | 2¢ reconcile a decision in favour of Young—whom he, in ignorance of those 
i oe this manufacture: and they could not be as left in fenorance of ae, circumstances which showed that the new manufacture was merely the 
truth at a time when pee doe ghee being introduced into the gas-works renewal of the old one, believed to -” the one y eng — — a 
which it deluged with large quantities of oil, to the great annoyance of the with = Se eT ee fat ache Pen He hed pa like 
workmen, who could keep nothing free from it. But here was the difficulty monte oo av F : aie . but I st of himself re 
—here was the danger. ‘The person who first discovers the productiveness | *te Lord President, a jury to fall ~~ aed th mod ide mast i possi “What 
of the revived trade—and there must be a first discoverer—can he appro- | Cie justice to Young, with patent oe dis che ove he fi Po - “7 - fA re 
priate all the advantage of it to himself for the next 14 or 21 years by a | the law looks to is the inventor and discoverer, fo ve ‘t , a = j 
patent? The answer would have been in the negative, for a patent can duces 2 manufacture, which cupplics the market, Sor west = ae aes 
only be granted for a new manufacture and to its inventor, and therefore ep with ml gg es minh pecan gen rng ‘ - 4 wala yom 
it cannot be granted for the revival of an old manufacture and to the per- | @D' Of @ museum. Ppe fthe manufact b 
|| son who revives it. The first person to make the discovery was James | thought that the law does not look to the success of the manufacture, but 
|| Young. He had been engaged for some years in preparing the rock oil of | S°lely to the question whether it is new, and the patentee v4 : 7° — Gret 
|| Derbyshire for the market. He was therefore admirably qualified by pre- | inventor. Ninety. 9 oo A a. pesecntg pena a a rd am 
vious training for the task. When the rock oil failed, he resolved to try | bound to adjudicate, have neither utility nor succe desta hatter @ 
|| some of the best gas coals for their oil. He was fortunate in trying among | ~ law courts, — a ence ney oy Oy sae 4 aan Berne - — 
the first the rich Boghead, which must have yielded to his first trials half | ™®Ufacture is new, and the paten cn apne tec tg peel 
its weight in crude oil. Here was a mine of wealth suddenly opened up! ——s to -* ng Hy om *- a Sa “ on for z ee ae 
|] Must he share it with the whole manufacturing world, or could he not | Of the court w tid ¢ *t diffe ¥: Reich rons but in this, that ke had 
secure & monopoly of it to himself? He cou!d not patent the manufacture, Lm of ieee = ‘ me a ial Siiie, Metchostah bak only 
under the name of coal oil, for that was an old manufacture. But he might 0 oe w moog . bs supply hag oping amt gee pani yo om | 
patent it under the new name of paraffin oil, which was accordingly done. | °° ee bs af 9 ssa a the meaning of the Statute Again, it is 
| Hence the title of Young’s patent “ Treating bituminous coals to obtain | © be thetrue and first inventor in th lifted ‘4 
|| paraffin, and oil containing paraffin therefrom.” notorious that inventors are pe = Te general, aan qua ; ; = conduct 
‘ 2 i s, even of their own inventions, while there is no 
In the specification, too, in order to account for his distillation producing se ge po Be ee Noone well able to do so. Suppose one of these 
paraffin oil, while he would have it supposed that that of the old distillers | jatter should take a fancy to an invention which was slumbering in the 
—— — “> eo 1 agp aan yee + - hands of its inventor, manufacture it extensively, ant, in the wenee of the 
{genio and ins been very Sura It has nae only proved the | Viet Gomaulo, RDU he masesh tore tan te oraaneny of 
title of the patent, but, by introducing an element of confusion the more | the inventor’s work-room. This successful worker-out of the invention is 
into & ad of the -” - assisted in enabling the patentee to triumph | not the person the law looks to, whatever the Vice-Chancellor may say, 
seins ite Gs eee a Aptos wg edn tn = bat tee “? inventor, who, in 99 cases out of 100, is ruining himself and 
it is easy to show that the patent is no more maintainable for paraftin oil ’ 
than it would have been for coal oil. In the specification it is said that 
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Dr. J. Nortucote Vrven’s Rerort on THE ILLUMINATING PowER 
AND Purity oF THE GAs SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY CoNnsuMERS Com- 


PANY :— 
1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles. 
July 238 . «© ». 4 2 «© 18°00 . . 12°17 . . 12°62 


» 90. . « & « ow 6 13°95 . . 12°47 . . 12°95 
The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 3°75 per cent.; carbonic acid 
averaged 1°50 per cent. There was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Ammonia was present at every examination, but less than for a considerable 
iod previously. The maximum pressure was 19/l0ths, the minimum 
/10ths, 
Dr. Hittrer’s RerPorT ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CoMPANY TO. THE VESTRY OF ST. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 
May, 1864:— 


Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act . 141 
Minimum light—sperm candles . . . . 2°. 6 ew we oe 12°4 
Average light—spermcandles. . . . . . 2. « «© © « « « JWI 
Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmerictest-paper . . . . Always 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper. . Never 


The illuminating power has been maintained above the parliamentary 
standard. The requirement of the Act as regards Ammonia is not complied 
with. There have been no traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. The pressure 
has varied from 0°8 of an inch to 2°3 inches, 

BiackpooL, Water-Works.—The Preston Guardian says: “Concerning 
the turning on of water in the town, we may say that this nece! liquid 
has been ofa wretchedly bad quality hitherto, and it is said many invalids 
who have wished to visit Blackpool or Lytham have been deterred solely 
through this defect. The water obtained from wells in and about the town 
has been brackish and crowded with animacule, To remedy this, a scheme 





was projected some three years since for carrying a supply to Kirkham, 
Lytham, Blackpool, and Fleetwood, from a reservoir at Grisedale, where, 
with few engineering difficulties, good water could be obtained. A company 
was formed, and Mr. Foster, C.E., of chester, was retained as engineer 
of the — The total capital is £80,000 ; and the name of the compan 
is the Fylde Water-Works Company. There are 373 miles of piping, whic 
have been contracted for by Messrs. Edington and Co., of @ iw. There 
is a service reservoir at Weeton, whence the water is conveyed in 10-inch 
pipes to Blackpool. From Grisedale to Weeton there are 12} miles of 12- 
inch pipes; from Blackpool to Fleetwood is 9 miles, and the water is con- 
veyed thither in 7-inch piping, which kind are also being laid from 
Weeton to =; and from Weeton to Kirkham there are 6-inch 
piping laid. The contract for laying the pipes has been executed by Mr. 

enry Ashcroft and Mr. Bickerstaffe, of Preston, who have executed the 
work satisfactorily. The fire-plugs, valves, hydrants, &c., have been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, of Rotherham, there being in Blackpool 
alone not fewer than ninety-five hydrants. The water is, we believe, ready for 
turning on in other places in the Fylde, and soon the inhabitants and visitors 
may expect a good and pure supply. Mr. Benjamin Riley is the manager 
for the company. Mr. J. B. M‘Guire, of Accrington, is the contractor for 
the large reservoir at Grisedale. The work has been attended with great 
difficulty, owing to the pervious nature of the ground; the foundation for 
the puddle trench had to be sunk to a depth of 130 feet from the surface 
before a solid foundation was met with; the trench was refilled with concrete 
for a considerable depth, and then the usual puddle wall was commenced ; 
and it is expected that the work will be completed in a few months. We 
understand it is not intended to supply water to the towns until Mr. M‘Guire 
has completed the reservoir. What has been done at Blackpool is merely to 
test the pipes. The water will be admitted into the Weeton basin by means 
of a self-acting valve, and more or less will be discharged as may be required 
for the towns.” 











Price Current. 








CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 


Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 






























































1} in. | 2 in, | 2} in. | 3in_ | din. | Sin. | Gin. | Zim. | 8 in. | 9 in. | 10 in. | 12 in. 
16 21 28 33 51708907126 | 49 | 177 | 205 Ih, 
‘ Yorkshire, | 
Retail Prices Migbe » 10 percent. | pondon. | Glasgow. [Neweastle Wales. —s | 
| | Staffordshire. 
[£6 d. [£6 a.) £8, d/& sd} £8, a. 
Pig Iron, No. 1, G.M.Boesesesssees 315 0/2 17 6/3 0 0/3 10 0| 3 15 0 
14 and 2-inch Socket-pipes . a 7 10 0 | 6 0 0;6 15 0}6 15 0 7 10 0 
23 and 3-inch ditto ........ wit © ere ¢ 0/6 5 0)/6 10 0 7, we 
4 and 5-inch ditto ........... --/6 10 0/5 10 0'5 15 OF 6 00 6 10 0 
6 inches and upwards ditto -|6 56 0)5 0 0/5 10 0/5 15 0 6 560 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast .. (6 O 0} - /5 5 015 10 0 6 00 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto .... 17 097/15 15 0!5 15 0}6 00 7 0 0 
Tank-plates, § thick and above..... 6 10 0 5 10 0,5 10 015 15 0 6 56 0 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. 
| ain. | 1pin. | agin. | in, | im. | jin. | 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 to 12feet—| s 7. je a fad | a a. laate ek | 
PCT FOOT weceececerccccescereeseces eo} 1 8 10 010 07;,0 6 0 443 | 
Ditto ditto, from 6 inches to 18 inches— j j } 
CACN..-cocsccccesees Reoccccccveccoes | 30/;20 ££ eek. 1 0 09 | 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws...... | 3 6 23 20/16 12 ol | 
Bends, Springs, and Elbows (wrough )} 3 9 23 721,23 6.1 6m | 0s 
Tees, wrought OF CaSt......+0+.seee 1/40/36 RPS ageeae. ae 
Crosses, GittO ...-ececeeceenes ee | 4 6 3 0 26 So. 2 6.18 3 | 
Trom Cocks «..s+eessees }17 6} 9 6 7 6 46,33 | oF 
Ditto, with brass plug.. gm@ejpe~ormso| 70;5 6] 46 
Diminishing Sockets | | | 
ipples..... 3 09 0os'o6e6;osu;04 
Plain Sockets... oo 1 0] 6 8 0o7;06 04 0 3 
Syphons, 2-quart..... eecccccecccere veces! 15 0 14 0 13 6 | 13 0 |12 0 _— 





COALS.—Per Ton. 


Newcastle.—Unscreened. Scotch Cannel. 












































Whitwell Primrose and West Wear.. 65.9d. | Boghead(at Leith)......-.++ sees 455, Od. 
; | Kirkness, best,..-.-.++++- ee 23 0 
Medomsley, Eighton Moor, Ravens- | ° yes , 
Capeldrae, Ist quality 20 0 
worth Pelaw, and Burnhope..... 7 0 Ditto, 2nd ditto ..... 12 6 
| Pelaw and North Pelton ....++..+00e 7 3 Lesmahago (at Glasgo 2466 
New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, ) Ditto (at Granton)... 25 6 
Washington Hutton, West Le- | = eee eovccceccecececccoees 2 : 
verson, and South Peareth ,..... 7 6 TYSS we reessecceec-secrceseres - 
: 4 | Haywood,Wilsontown(atGranton) 14 0 
Pelton. coccosecccceccccesccccccvece oD | Miliecdee 14 0 
Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel......... 16 0 Lothian’s Cannel (F. a 25 0 
—_ | Myles’ Cannel ....-.+++-+6 21 0 
FREIGHTS. 
Coastwise—Newcastle—Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keel. 
Chatham and Rochester ....,...6 Barcelona s+se+++- 
COrk ..ssecceseceee ecececces Bordeaux o..+.+++ 
Dover,Folkestone,& Ramsgate 3 Boulogne and Calai: 
Dublin ...-c-ecececesseeeees oe 0 ES. ccccce eevee 
Exeter Quayec.s.sccccccceccccccsecs 0 Copenhagen...+serserses | 
Ipswich ..c.cccccece 9 Genoa ...-..-0+ | 
London (from Leith) _- Hamburg 
London (P001)....-++.s+6+ 3 Havre de Grac 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth . oon & 9 Leghorn ....-- 
Portsmouth & Southampton ..7s) 9d.to8 0 ISDON. ..-se0ee 
Plymouth....sccersecseesere 7s.94.to8 6 Rotterdam 
| Shoreham.. coo 7 6 Stettin | 
Whitstable . - 60 Trieste .. | 
Weymouth . 7 6 Venice .. | 
SUNDRIES. 
Best Newcastle Fire-bricks—per 1000 ..... £2.10s.to £2 15s, Od. 
Cliff's Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000........-+. 215 6 
Ingham’s ditto (at Wortley)—per 1000,. ee 215 92 
Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run ....+.eeeres 5s.6d.to 0 7 0 } 
Tough Cake Copper—per ton. .+.-cerceceestenesseee 9s 9 OO | 
English Pig Lead—per ton........ 20° 20 10 0 | 
Welsh Bar Iron (in Lendon)—per ton 7 1 0 
Foreign Spelter—per ton ....-.+0s+0. 23 10 0 
English Block Tin—per ton. lot 0 0 
Banca—perton....sssseccccee eee 103 10 O 
Tarred Rope Yarn—per CWt. ..cccorcccseseccccsece 1 v 
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Potes upon Passing “vents. 


Tuere is something both sad and disgraceful, in the spectacle 


servancy. Both these bodies are supposed to work together 
for the public good, and both of them are armed with powers 
that can be made beneficial or prejudicial to that cause; but 
instead of this, the Metropolitan Board have taken the oppor- 
tunity of venting their spite upon the Conservancy in the matter 
of employing the products of dredging, and the latter body 
has attempted to interfere with the execution of the embank- 
ment. In the case of the works referred to, the Metropolitan 


gravel that was dredged from the river, in order to preserve 
its navigation, which it was thought would be affected by the 
Thames Embankment ; the filling in of the wall is, however, 
being actively pushed forward from the land side, where the 
contractors are enabled to obtain the materials at a consider- 
ably less cost to themselves. The clerk of the Board of 
Works, no doubt under the inspiration of Mr. Thwaites and 
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Street, Westminster; and orders for Advertisements to the Publisher, 


| very fact only tends to exhibit the defects of the system that 
| of the public the more forcibly to the necessity of a reform. 


| and there can be little doubt but that the difficulty will be 


that is now being offered to the public of the disputes that are | 
raging between the Metropolitan Board and the Thames Con- | 





Board were bound to provide a place to receive the earth and | 





Mr. Bazalgette, seeks to exonerate his masters, by saying 
that the contractors find that so much of the earth removed 
by the dredgers is carried away by the tide, that they cannot 
afford to receive it for the purpose intended; at least in the 
present condition of the embankment, which offers no resist- 
ance to the earth being washed away. But this is so manifest 
an attempt to find a reason, that we can but arrive at the con- 
clusion that there must be something at the bottom of the 
conduct of the Board of Works; and when we reflect upon 
the indignation expressed by Mr. Thwaites at the rejection of 
his claim to be “‘ ex officio,” a member of the Conservancy, we 
can at once understand why he should have made the Board 
of Works serve his purpose of revenge in this affair. It is 
very humiliating thus to find two great administrations con- 
verted into the means of giving effect to the personal pique of 
one or two individuals, and the public interest suffering in 
consequence of the disappointed vanities of those parties ; for, 
in the case of the materials thrown behind the wall of the 
embankment, there can be very little choice between the soft 
mud thrown in from the land side, or that dredged up from 
the river, after it has been subject to the action of the tides 
for a short time. 
the desire of the president of the Board of Works to make the 
Conservancy feel that it has lost by his not being amongst 


them, and the contractors of the Board are, of course, anxious]. 
to be allowed to execute their earthwork in the most econo-|, 
There is another solution of the present!| 


mical manner. 
difficulty it must be added; but this is too closely connected 
with the scandals that we have already noticed concerning the 
contracts of the embankment, that we do not care to do more 
than allude to it. 

The history of the earthworks of the Thames Embankment, 
by a rather forced connexion of events, brings before the 
mind of the inquirer the subject of the Legacy Duties, that is 
now occupying so much of the public attention; inasmuch as 
the conduct of different branches of the Government or of the 
public administration of the country is concerned. The moral 
that appears to flow from the various statements respecting 
Mr. Trevor’s conduct in this matter is, that there is no reason 
whatever why the Crown should enjoy any immunity from the 
Statute of Limitations; and Mr. Trevor has simply had the 
merit (such as it is) of placing this fact before the public in 
the clearest light possible. Englishmen are not naturally 
born with the qualities that enable them to “‘ administer ”’ 
easily the concerns of their fellow-countrymen; and Mr, 
Trevor appears to have, in an eminent degree, the talent of 
disgusting every one who has to deal with him. But this 


our Government has set in motion, and to call the attention 
Mr. Trevor’s insolence, then, must be considered as a good; 
solved in the way that is above sketched out, viz., in the ex- 
tension of the Statute of Limitations to all cases in which the 


Government may be concerned. 
the Crown should not be subjected to the same laws as the 


citizens are; and the cessation of this injustice will do much]! 
| to justify the fond boast of Englishmen that their Administra- 


tion is amenable to justice in the same manner as any private 
individual in the country. 

The returns of the Registrar-General have, as we expected, 
brought down upon him a cloud of remonstrances from the 
principal authorities of the place that he has thought proper to 
attack ; and we must confess that, thus far at least, the critics 
of the official documents have justice on their sides. For it 
is manifestly incorrect to estimate the mortality of a town, 
that is resorted to as a last resource in certain diseases, upon 
the number of inhabitants of that towa during the seasons 
when there is only the normal population present. 
of mortality must be doubly swelled by this process; it is in- 


creased by the number of those who come to the place to die ; || 
it is increased proportionally by the extra mortality being}| 
divided over the smaller number of the dwellers in the place. || 








The fact appears to be that all the attempts that have yet been 


made to arrive at the correct expression of the rate of mortality |/ 


in any particular place, are fallacies, and they are likely to; 


mislead the inquirer into the subject of the healthiness of; 
Thus, in towns that are thriving there is always a|/ 


towns. 
great mortality in proportion, because there is always an in- 
crease of the population in the period of life that is mostly cha- 
racterized by the number of children born—that period which 








ee 
— ne 





The whole affair seems to resolve itself into || 


There can be no reason why |} 





The rate |! 
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corresponds with the greatest fecundity of marriages. It hap- 
pens, in consequence of this, that there is a greater prepon- 
derance of infantile mortality in the cases referred to; and this, 
it is notorious, bears a greater ratio to the number of the 
population than that which takes place at any other period of 
life. It may, indeed, be very strongly questioned whether the 
fixed mortality of 17 in 1000, may not be considered as a 
proof of the decaying nature of a town; or at least it appears 
to argue that such a town has obtained the conditions of 
stability that are opposed to its growth. At any rate it is 
certain that the cities that are most thriving at the present 
day, present the rates of mortality that are the highest, though 
it is precisely in them that sanitary science had done the most 
to advance the state of the population. The carelessnesss and 
the recklessness of these last are, no doubt, great elements in 
producing the unfavourable results that are shown to exist. 
But these causes are found everywhere; they exist in country 
places, as well as in towns; and unless there were the known 
Jaws of infantile mortality at work upon the great agglomera- 
tions of “human beings, there would a difficulty in explaining 
the comparative mortality of large centres of population. 

And here we would interrupt the course of our reflections 
te notice the death of Dr. Robert Dundas Thompson, President 
of the Meteorological Society, who expired on Wednesday 
last, the 17th instant. He was a devoted follower of the 
seiences, and though we have at times had occasion to quarrel 
with some of the inferences he drew—from the qualities of the 
London waters for instance—yet we can bear witness to the 
eare and attention with which he thought fit to follow out the 
course of investigation he entered upon. He was a con- 
scientious observer, and the Registrar-General will lose in him 
@ most valuable auxiliary in the inquiries into the composition 
of waters. 

Resuming the course of our remarks, we will observe that 
this year the mania for the commission of suicides has broken 
out at an earlier period and with, greater violence than usual. 
The Times, in its leading article on the subject, appears to look 
for the cause of this epidemy in the constantly increasing 
struggle that is now going on in every walk of life to obtain 
the means of living, more especially in large towns. But this 
theory, specious though it be, is hardly likely to stand exami- 
nation if the researches of M. Bertrand are to be believed. 
That philosopher arrived at the conclusion, from observations 
carried on in France from the year 1835 to 1854 inclusive, 
that there were as many suicides committed in the agricultural 
districts as there were in the manufacturing districts of that 
country, which would appear to show that the tendency to 
suicide was combatted, to a certain extent, by the precise in- 
fluences that the Times sought to make responsible for the 
increase. The true explanation of the phenomenon is, of 
course, involved in great uncertainty, as the cause of the pre- 
valence of any particular form of disease is always ; but there 
seems to be more reason to attribute the present tendency to 

jsuicide to the extraordinary state of the atmosphere, and to 
)\the morbid desire for distinction that has seized the working 
classes. It is certain that the number of cases that are brought 
i before the magistrates of people who have been prevented from 
taking away their own lives is much increased lately, and that 
it has become a crying evil in our state of civilization. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the tendency to this crime will dimi- 
nish when the present drought shall terminate. There seems 
to be rather a lack of power in the magistrates to punish the 





parties who are brought before them on this score, and a weak- | 


ness on the part of society in the judgment it forms upon those 


who accomplish the crime ; these must, at any rate, be reme- | 


died if the tendency to self-destruction should continue in so 
violent a manner as it has lately done. 


It is strange to observe by what a subtle link our thoughts | 


are connected together. Thus the inquiry into the causes of 
the prevalence of the suicide mania leads us insensibly to in- 
vestigate the cause of the present high rate of discount, with 
the tendency of the British public to rush into all classes of 
investments either at home or abroad. There cannot be a 
greater lesson than is afforded at present, by the state of the 
money market, of the mischief that has so long been inflicted 
apon the capitalists of this country especially, by the protec- 
tionist doctrines that would seek to confine to the local sources 
of investment the capital would seek. As soon as the restric- 
tions to foreign trade or to home enterprise are withdrawn do 
we see speculation in both cases let loose, and the spare capital 
of England is consequently absorbed. To us it seems likely 


that for a long time to come there will be a great demand for 
capital in the English market, and that we are destined to see 
the Bank rate of discount permanently at the present level. 
But will this be a disadvantage to the country? We think 
not ; and we argue that this state of affairs is but the natural 
consequence of the actual rate at which the English are able 
to bring their capital to bear upon the class of investments 
now offered to them; and the disturbance of the money 
market will not be put an end to until capital is sold like any 
other commodity. It is emphatically an article of commerce, 
and it will gain by being so regarded by all who may have 
occasion to employ it. There are, it is true, great dangers 
that are attached to the free employment of capital, insomuch 
as in this manner the Governments of the day, who can com- 
mand the means of guaranteeing the interest upon their debts, 
would be enabled to raise any amount of money on loan that 
they might think proper. But all this must be done clearly 
and knowingly ; and the parties who lend to a Government in 
difficulties must estimate the risk that they run. At any rate, 
the present state of the money market of London, that seems 
to be destined to rule the quotation of money throughout 
Europe, is in what seems to us to be the normal state, 
alchough the Bank rate of discount is exceptionally high. 
The rate at which money will sell in the market will be always 
independent of the price of stocks in this country, for the 
two classes of security depend upon classes of considerations 
that are as independent of each other as it is possible to 
imagine any such things to be. The only thing that is neces- 
sary for the Government to do in these affairs is to observe 
rigorously the old French maxim—that had a much greater 
and much more general application than its authors fancied— 
‘* Laissez passer, et laissez faire.” The truth of this maxim is 
apparently forcing itself upon the French philosophers, of the 
school that has risen in that country since the present Emperor 
has been in possession of power, if we may judge from some 
of the productions of the Paris press; particularly by the work 
of M. Leplay, “La Réforme sociale en France.” We most 
earnestly recommend the perusal of this work to our readers. 
It is truly a philosophical disquisition on all the points involved 
in the disputes that arise between the partisans of extreme 
liberty aud extreme centralization, and it conveys many lessons 
that might be well read and thought over by the advocates of 
either of those systems. The conclusions to which M. Leplay 
is conducted are, in fact, such as would result from the strict 
application of the laws of political economy, as the old Town 
Council expressed themselves. It is strange that it should 
only be at the present day that the citizens of Paris should 
begin to perceive the truth of their predecessors wish ! 


Not more strange is it, though, that the advocates of the 
system of doing nothing with the sewage matters collected at 
the outfalls should be still active in their opposition to the only 
effectual way of disposing of those ingredients. The town of 
Cheltenham is just now divided upon this subject, and the dis- 
pute with regard to the disinfection of the sewage, or the dis- 
tribution of it over the fields, is now raging there with a 
violence that for the time will, in all probability, suspend the 
execution of prompt measures to get rid of the nuisance that 
is complained of. It appears that the local authorities have 
consulted a distinguished London engineer, and he recom- 


| mended them to disinfect their sewage by the use of perchloride 
| of iron; but there must always be the danger of this system 


being carried out ineffectually or imperfectly, and, even if it be 
executed in the most conscientious manner, that it will not 


' arrest all the impurities that may be brought down to the 


outfall. The opponents of this system contend that it would 


_ be better to endeavour to arrest these impurities by a process|’ 


that would allow of their being distributed over the land, and 
that would permit of their being gradually absorbed by the 
vegetation that they would nourish; and we must say that 
we consider this to be the best solution of the difficulties of 
the case, provided that there should happen to be in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the outfall a sufficient breadth of land 


capable of being converted to the purpose of producing the 
crops of grass that this kind of irrigation is most favourable 


| 
| 
| 


for. The only thing that makes us hesitate before we pass an 
opinion upon the scheme for thus disposing of the Cheltenham 
sewage is, that its advocates quote Lord Essex as their prin- 
cipal authority in favour of their views. Now, the noble lord 
is known to be an enthusiastic admirer of the Chadwickian 
doctrines in this as in many other matters ; and his evidence of} 
the results of the system of sewage irrigation must always be 
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taken “ cum grano salis.” Yet he has carried on the experi- 
ment for a sufficient length of time to entitle his opinion to 
great weight ; and when he asserts that 400 acres would suffice 
to receive all that Cheltenham could furnish, it does seem absurd 
for the commissioners to incur the monstrous expense that they 
would be put to for the sheds, tanks, and filtering apparatus, 
that must accompany any scheme founded upon the imprac- 
ticable process of disinfection. We warn the commissioners that 
everything that they may do in furtherance of the scheme they 
seem about to carry out will be a mere waste of money ; and 





natural way of ridding the sewage of their town of its noxious 
properties by a system of distribution over the lands. It is 
satisfactory to see that, at any rate, the Cheltenham people are 
alive to the necessity of doing something to prevent the con- 


be what they may : we can assure them that their proceedings 
will be watched with interest by the public at large. 

The proceedings of the Armour Plate Committee have lately 
been singularly aided by the results that have been obtained 
at Shoeburyness in the firing at the target made on the model 


builders have made a great mistake hitherto in their manner 
of fixing the plates to the internal framing of timber they are 
destined to protect. Mr. Pontifex has taken up the defence 
of the patent laws, in an able letter to the Times—in which, 
by the way, he confounds the right of authors to the repro- 
duction of their thoughts with the rights of inventors; but in 
the main it seems to us that Mr. Pontifex’s arguments are 


times act with harshness and injustice to individuals ; but it 
seems to us that Governments in this way can best guarantee 
the inventors the repayment of their outlay, and compensate 
them for the time and ingenuity displayed in bringing their 
inventions to bear; and society itself is interested in this being 
done in the most effectual manner. Then, there have been 
lately some curious discussions with respect to the amount of 
good that the English Government has accomplished since it 
has had possession of the Indian empire that argue the dawn 
of something like a sense of the awful responsibility that we 


Dr. 
To Capital. . 
nn, 
Bills payable, bad debts, unclaimed dividends, . 
Balance. . e- 


. £57,500 0 0 
7,500 0 0 
1,348 10 10 
2,468 15 0 


£68,817 5 10 
Dr. 


Coals. 

Repairs and renewals . 
Rent, rates, and taxes . 
Payments to directors 
Salaries. . . .. 
Meters . oe a a ae 
Service-pipes, paving, &c. oe 
Lime, cartage, and sundry payments, 
Printing, stationery, &c. . . . . 
Outstanding debts . 

Wear and tear of plant . 

Dividend paid in January . 
Balance. . . TT 


. $11,080 9 8 
3,049 18 1 
481 19 10 

421 12 10 


coctmweSoo 


£25,207 19 8 


A difficulty arises in analyzing such an account as the fore- 
going, from the absence of any statement respecting ‘the 
quantity of coal used, or of gas made or sold, though as to 
the latter quantities a proximate estimate may be formed from 
the rental. The gas-rental received from private consumers is 
stated to have been £15,896. 14s. 8d., and as the price 
charged during six months of the year was 3s. per 1000 feet, 
and during the remaining six months 2s. 9d., we ascertain 
from the mean price of 2s. 103d. that the quantity of gas sold 
in the year amounted to 108,499,000 feet. So, again, with 
regard to the public lights. The rental is stated to have been 
£3048. 2s. 6d., and as the price per lamp for the first six 
months was £3. 10s., and for the latter half of the year 
£3. 7s. 6d. the mean price would be £3. 8s. 9d. per lamp for 
886 lamps. It further appears, from a return made by the 
company in 1860, that the annual average estimated consump- 
tion of each lamp was 16,000 feet ; therefore the total quan- 
tity of gas supplied to the 886 lamps would be 14,176,000 
feet. Thus the two quantities together represent a total of 
| 122,655,000 feet of gas brought to charge within the year. 
If we add one-fifth—equal to 24,531,000 feet—for leakage 
and gas unaccounted for, the total quantity of gas produced in 
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have drawn upon ourselves in accepting the guidance of so 
many millions of our fellow-men. The discussion comes very 
a propos of the yearly celebration of the feast of Juggernaut, 
which has been honoured (?) by the usual number of victims 
in this year of grace; as though the English Government 
were anxious to prove that they at least were determined to 
tolerate any and every form of religious belief, let it involve 
what amount of human suffering it may. Really the results 





that they will, sooner or later, be compelled to resort to the | 


tamination of the water courses, let the results of their efforts | 


of our rule in India do not seem to have been such as the 
public at home were entitled to expect; and there can be little 
reason thus far for the congratulations with which the measure 
of transferring the power from the old company to the Govern- 
ment was hailed. What good has been done for India? The 
reply to this question ought to be clear and explicit, for we 
may be sure that we, as a nation, shall be held responsible for 
the opportunities that we have held to advance the happiness 
of the inhabitants of that country. 

We have received the report of the commission that was 
appointed by the ratepayers of Sheffield to watch the progress | 
of the Bill in Parliament, but it arrived too late for us to notice 





of La Gloire, which seems to have proved that our official ship- | 


yet unanswered. There are, it is true, many points in which | 
the English patent laws might be improved, and those laws at | 


Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight and Coke Company, March 31, 1864. 


Abstract of the Working Accounts of the Company for the Year ending March 31, 1864. 


it with the attention that it merits. It seems like ‘ shutting 

“ the stable-door when the steed is stolen,” thus to revive the 

attention of the public to the causes of the failure, for that 

must now be the only result that can attend a discussion of 
| the question. At any rate, the theory and practice of em- 
| bankment-making must gain by the inquiry, and therefore we 
| propose to return to the subject on the first opportunity. 


Circular to Gas Compantes, 


| Piymours is so often referred to as a town in which gas is 
| supplied at the lowest known rate, that any information tend- 
ing to show the cost at which gas is manufactured there, and 
how the profits of the company are derived, will, we have no 
doubt, be acceptable to the generality of our readers. We 
avail ourselves, therefore, of the kindness of a correspondent, 
who has favoured us with a copy of the report and balance- 
sheet of the company for the year ending March 31, 1864, to 
return to the subject; and, as the basis of our remarks, we 
insert the balance-sheet entire :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Cr. 
. £51,693 3 9 
. 6,610 6 10 
2,120 7 1 
7,500 0 0 
893 8 2 


By Plantandworks. .. . 
Debts due to the company . 
Coalsinstore. .... 
Railway debentures , 

Cash at bankers . 


£68,817 5 10 


Cr. 


By Gas-rental (6 months at 3s., and 6 months at 2s. 9d. per 
1000 feet aa eee re 
Public lights (6 months at £3. 10s. per lamp, and 6 
months at £3. 7s. 6d., consuming 4 feet per hour or 
16,000 fect perammum . . 1. 2 2 6 + © © 
nd visenanncllll a ee 
Coke, breeze, and tar eee 


3,048 2 

1,267 3 

4,747 10 § 
545 9 


Interest 
3.0 


Registration fees” 








£26,207 19 8 


the year would appear to be 147,186,000 feet; an estimate 
which we have reason to believe is sufficiently near the actual 
quantity for all practical purposes. 

In our notice, on the 3lst of May last, of the preceding 
year’s accounts of the Plymouth Gas Company, we estimated 
the yield of gas at 9300 cubic feet per ton of coal. That esti- 
mate, we have reason to believe, was considerably less than 
the quantity registered by the station-meter, which we are 
credibly informed sometimes indicates as much as 10,500 
cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized. But assuming the 
average quantity produced to be 10,000 feet per ton, the 
annual quantity of coal used would be 14,718 tons. Deduct- 
ing, however, the estimated allowance of one-fifth on the 
quantity sold, or one-sixth on the quantity produced, for leak- 
age and gas unaccounted for, the actual quantity of gas 
brought to charge for each ton of coal carbonized would be 
reduced to 8333 feet. On the foregoing data of the aggre- 
gate quantities of gas produced from each ton of coal, the fol- 
lowing table has been calculated, showing the expenses and 
profit on each ton of coal, and on every 1000 feet of gas made 
and sold. This table will be found useful in its application to 
the cost of production in other places :— 
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‘|of profit on the sale of gas. 
| which the capital of the Plymouth Company has been raised is 


gas sold was 2s. 4d., including new meters, service-pipes, 
and lamp lighting. 


for wear and tear as to justify the addition of at least 1d. per 
1000 feet for depreciation. 
of manufacturing and distributing gas to 2s. 5d. per 1000 
feet, and as the present charge for gas is 2s. 9d., there would 
remain only 4d. per 1000 feet of profit from the sale of gas 
for the payment of dividends ; though the maximum dividend 
prescribed by the Company’s Act of £8. 11s. 9d. per cent. 


9°66d. per 1000 feet of gas sold. If, therefore, the profits of 
the company depended solely on the gas-rental, they would not 
be nearly sufficient to pay the prescribed dividend at the pre- 
sent price of 2s. 9d. _ But 2°48d. is provided by the meter- 
rental, and 1:07d. by interest on the reserved fund and by 


charged on the gas. 
There is an apparent anomaly, however, in the aggregate 


'|returns of the gas-rental and the price charged per 1000 feet. 
'|Though the average price during the year was only 2s. 103d. | 
per 1000 feet, the public and private gas-rental, including | 


lamp lighting, appears to have been equal to 3s. O}d. The 
extra 2d. may probably be the equivalent for the charge for 


'|lighting, &c., of £1. 3s. 6d. per lamp, above the charge for 


the gas supplied to the public lamps at the current rates. 
Many gas companies can produce equally satisfactory 
accounts of the cost of producing gas, but none of them can 
pay their prescribed dividends with a profit of 6d. per 1000 
feet on their gas-rentals, and few with even treble that amount 
The advantageous terms on 


one of the main causes of their unprecedentedly favourable 
position ; to which may be added the small amount of capital 
called up, owing to a large portion of the works having been 
paid for out of the profits in previous years, and the large 
business transacted within a comparatively small area. Of the 
£57,500 which constitutes the present share capital of the 
company, £20,000 was raised at 10 per cent., and the re- 


to raise is called up, the average will be reduced to 8} per 
cent. The yearly appropriation of large sums from profits to 
the extension of works, when the price of gas was much higher 


works, which have not yet been required. The item in the 
balance-sheet for the works and plant actually used in pro- 
ducing and distributing gas during the year ended the 3lst of 


| March, 1864, should therefore be £48,543, which is equal to | 


£330 per million feet of gas annually made, or about half 








on the present capital of £57,500 is equal to a charge of 


sum expended for repairs and renewals for the year is only *95d. | pany. 
per 1000 feet, which is so much below the average expenditure | 


That would bring the total cost | 





registration fees, leaving only 6:1ld. per 1000 feet to be | 
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| 
| Per Ton of Coals. | Per —— of Gas | Per ——T of Gas 
Expenses. £ 8s. a. | a & s. d. 
11,080 9 8 | Coals,14,718tons . . . . i 015 0°69 | 1 6°06 | 1 9°69 
4,747 10 5 | Less coke, breeze, and tar . : | 0 6 5:42 | 0 7°74 0 9°30 
6,882 19 3 | Netcostofcols. ......., | 0 8 7:27 | 0 10°32 || 1 0°39 
OL a re ee ee eee 0 4 1°73 | 0 4:97 0 5°97 
401 19 10° | Repairsand renewals . . 1. 1 1 1 tw st we 0 0 7°86 ; 0 0°79 0 0°95 
421 12 10 | Rent, rates, and taxes 0 0 6°88 10 0°69 0 0°82 
400 0 0 | Directors . . . . | 0 0 6°52 | 0 0°65 0 0°78 
1,524 0 0 | Salaries 10 2 0°85 0 2°49 0 2°98 
724 210 | Meters. eae ah | 'O O 11°81 10 1°18 0 1°42 
294 3 4 | Service-pipes, paving, &c. . | 0 0 4°80 | 0 0°48 0 0°58 
398 18 2 | Lime, cartage, and sundries . | 10 0 6°50 || 0 0°65 0 0:78 
73 11 4 | Printing, stationery, &c. ; 0 0 1:20 | 10 012 0 0-14 
650 18 7 | Outstandingdebts . . . . . | 0 0 10°61 10 1°06 | 0 1°28 
—_—_—_—_—-—_—_— - b cence aeentll —s S 
14,351 19 3 | Returns. | / 019 6°03 | 1 11°40 | 2 4°09 
| 18,644 17 2 | Private and public gas-rental, in- | £ 5s. d. Is. a. }s. d. 
cluding lighting. . . . «| 1 5 4°04 | /2 6:40 | | 3 0°50 
1,267 3 1 | Meter-rental. »- . . . «© « - f}0 1 8°66 | | 0 2°06 10 2°48 . 
548 9 0 | Interest and registration fees . 1/0 0 8°94 | : 10 0-89 | : i 0 1:07 
Profit. | 1 
4,937 10 0 Maximum prescribed dividend on | i} 
a a ee ee ;0 6 851 0 8°05 0 9°66 
1,171 0 0 Surplus applied as wear and tear to | | 
the reduction of expenditure on | | 
plant aud works . es | /0 1 7-10 -- [0 191 | 0 2°80 
20,460 9 3 | 20,460 9 3 | | 1 7 9°64 1 7 9°64 12 9°85 | 2 9°35 |° 4°05 |3 4:05 
u | ' 


|It appears from the above tabie that the cost per 1000 feet of | panies producing a similar quantity of gas stand in the pro- 
| prietor’s books. 
It will be observed, however, that the | has also contributed materially to the prosperity of the com- 


The concentration of the district supplied 


The total length of mains laid is, we understand, only 
35 miles, so that the gas consumed exceeds 3} million feet 
per mile of main. 

It will be in the recollection of many of our readers that the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight Company were established 
on the ruin of a previous company, from whom the works were 
purchased at much less than their cost; thus in every respect 
the company have been most fortunately circumstanced in 
rising to their present enviable position. As if to make their 
highly favoured condition extraordinarily exceptional, the Ply- 
mouth Gas Company appear to derive a higher proportionate 
profit from the local authorities than from private consumers. 
Instead of supplying the public lamps at a loss, as in many in- 
stances, or at a considerable reduction on the usual charge, it 
appears from the analysis of the accounts of the Plymouth 
Company that they depend for the full payment of the pre- 


| scribed dividend on the excess of profit from lighting the 


. Streets. 


Their case is, indeed, entirely exceptional, for though 


| Many companies can and do manufacture and distribute gas at 


as small a cost, no company, whether new or old, can under 
ordinary circumstances pay a reasonable dividend from the 
profits of gas supplied at the rates now charged in Plymouth. 


We have received a letter from the engineer and manager 


| of the Hamburg Gas-Works, to correct a statement in a para- 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


the sum at which the works and mains of most other com- | calibreas those of the South Metropolitan Company of London, 


graph in our last number respecting the charge for gas and the 
profits of that company. In the contract between the autho- 
rities of Hamburg and the gas company the principle against 
which we have often and strongly protested—of charging an 
unremunerative price for lighting the public lamps and obtain- 
ing compensation by charging high prices to private consumers 
—was adopted to an outrageous extent. The maximum price 
the company were allowed to charge to private consumers 
was, we believe, 8s. 8d., as stated in the paragraph in ques- 
ticn, while the public lamps were to be supplied for 2s. 11}d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, English measure. The company, how- 
ever, have found it to be to their interest to reduce the price 
to the former to 7s. 23d. per 1000 feet, which is the rate at 
present charged. The average price of gas supplied in Ham- 


mainder at 73, the average per centage being, as before stated, | burg is therefore 6s. 5°59d., and the cost of manufacture and 
£8. lls. 9d.; and when the whole capital they are authorized | distribution is 2s. 4°37d., leaving a profit of 4s. 1*12d. per 


1000 feet, which enables the company to divide 38 per cent. 
The company are authorized by their contract to maintain, if 
they think fit, the present price for the next ten years, when 


than at present, has reduced the sum standing against the | their works and mains will become the property of the State. 
works and plants to £51,693, but of that amount £3150 was | They have, no doubt, made a good bargain for themselves, but 
expended last year in the purchase of premises adjoining the | the interests of the consumers of gas have been sacrificed by 


the authorities of Hamburg to an extent which has happily no 
parallel in this country. Their contract with the gas company 
may be adduced as an extreme instance of the impolicy of 
making one class of citizens suffer for the benefit of another. 
The Hamburg Gas Company’s works are of about the same 
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and the following comparative statement of the two shows, in 
a striking manner, the effect of prices on the profits of gas 
companies—leaving out of consideration the increase of con- 
sumption consequent on reduction of price :— 


Company. Capital. gd a. me ¥ Expenses. Profit. 
Hamburg . . £183,900 6s. 5$d. £110,238 £131,400 £61,520 £69,880 


South Metrop. 200,000 4 0 65,326 83,305 60,758 22,547 

The South Metropolitan Company have just announced a 
reduction to 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet, which is the lowest price 
now charged by any company in the metropolis. The effect 
of this reduction will probably be to strike off about £4500 
from the profits of the company for the present year, but they 
were last year £2547 in excess of the amount the company are 
permitted to divide ; and the Gas-Works Clauses Act has thus 
again proved effective in protecting the{interests of the public, 
and securing to them participation in the prosperity of the gas 
company. It is most desirable for both parties that they 
should thus perceive their interests to be closely connected. 
The metropolitan companies north of the Thames will do well 
to watch the signs of the times, and give their customers 
practical proof that they have an interest in the unexampled 
success which has attended the operations of all the London 
companies since the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act in 1860, 
by allowing them to participate in their prosperity even before 
they are compelled to do so by the Gas-Works Clauses Act. 
In the provinces, and in Ireland, the question of the reduction 
of the price of gas is already extensively agitated, and com- 
peting companies have been formed, or are in the course 
of organization, in Dublin, Dover, Exeter, Preston, and 
Southampton, in addition to Hanley, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, mentioned in our last. A report of the first 
meeting of the Commercial Gas Company of Ireland will 
be found in another column, from which it will be seen that 
they are taking measures to establish gas companies in various 
parts of Ireland, either by the purchase of existing works or 
by the construction of new works in places where gas lighting 
has not yet been introduced. In the present state of excite- 
ment in the public mind gas companies must not close their 
eyes to the fact that the increased stability and improved value 
of gas property has proportionately increased the temptation 
to embark capital in those undertakings. They should care- 
fully review their position, and ascertain what price charged 
for gas will pay a remunerating dividend, not on the sum ex- 
pended on their works, but on the capital now required for the 
construction of works of equal producing capacity. That is 
the legitimate view to be taken of the subject, the best pro- 
tection against competition being to charge such a low price 
for gas as will render it not remunerative to a second company 
to share the profits. 

We are challenged by one of the members of the Reading 
Local Board to insert the report of the Lighting Committee, 
which expresses complete satisfaction with the present working 
of the average meter indication system of supplying gas to the 
public lamps in that borough. We did not require any 
prompting to induce us to publish the report of the committee, 
as are now and always have been, desirous to arrive at 
the truth of that vexed question. The committee, how- 
ever, present only one side of it, and the whole truth can- 
not be ascertained by reading their report. There were three 
things to be accomplished to attain the desired success. In 
the first place it was essential that the meters employed 
should register correctly the quantity of gas consumed in the 
lamps to which they were attached. In the next place, it was 
necessary that each of the taps of the non-metered lamps 
should be so adjusted as to pass an equal quantity of gas as 
those that had meters. And, in the third place, the streets 
were to be lighted as well, and much more economically, by 
the new system as it was by contract. During the first half 
year the average meter system failed in the first essential con- 
dition. The variations in the registrations of the meters were 
*0 great that they could not be relied on, and they were all 
removed, That difficulty appears to have been overcome. 
We believe that the gas company are satisfied with the action 
of the meters since they have been repaired, and they at pre- 
sent see no reason to doubt that they correctly measure and 
register the gas passed through them. To that extent, there- 
fore, the experiment has succeeded—but no further. It is 
true that the average quantity of gas registered is much less 
than the previously estimated quantity, but the lighting of the 
town is wofully dismal. We strongly recommend any of our 
readers who take an interest in the matter to visit Reading, as 














we have recently done, and spend a portion of the night in 
perambulating, or rather in groping his way, through the 
dimly lighted streets. Up to eleven o’clock, with the aid of 
the shop-lights, there is not much to complain of; but after 
midnight the flames of the lamps are diminished toa rushlight’s 
glimmer, and, excepting as they serve to indicate the lines of 
houses, they might as well be dispensed with altogether. The 
taps of several of the lamps seem also to be partially choked 
with naphthaline, and the flames are very irregular. Such a 
miserable attempt at illumination as the streets of Reading 
exhibit after midnight is, indeed, perfectly disgraceful to the 
authorities of so large a town. 


Correspondence. 


THE HAMBURG GAS SUPPLY. 

Srr,—In the last number of the Jovrnat you inserted a short 
notice relating to the Hamburg Gas-Works, wherein it is stated 
that our price for gas to private consumers is 8s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet, which is, however, incorrect. 

I beg to inform you that our present price for gas, in English 
money and measure, is as follows :— 

To private consumers 7s, 24d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
For public lighting .. 2 11: . * 

You will much oblige me by making this correction in a future 
number of the JOURNAL, 

The quantity of gas consumed and paid for during the year 
ending March 31, 1864, was 341,395,860 cubic feet, English mea- 
sure. Our total income for gas, coke, tar, &c., amounted in round 
numbers to £131,400; our a er see (including £1620 carried 
to reserve-fund) to £61,520; leaving £69,880 to pay a dividend 
on the capital of £183,900—or 38 per cent. 

B. W. Tuurston, Engineer and Manager. 

Hamburg Gas-Works, August 15, 1864. 














THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF GAS-METER 
INSPECTORS. 

Sir,—That the “ Act for Regulating Measures Used in Sales of 
Gas” has been a great benefit both to sellers and buyers of gas is 
admitted by every one, after upwards of four years working; for 
much of the ill-feeling engendered by the use of meters capable of 
being made to register “any way” has been done away with, and 
gas companies can now really strike a balance at the end of the 
year with confidence, and from the figures which show the state of 
their affairs, take reliable data for their next year’s working. But 
that the provisions of the Act have been thoroughly carried out 
by any one of the inspectors appointed I very much doubt—indeed, 
I may say I am sure they have not, 

When the bill was before the House of Commons, and before it 
became law, I pointed out to Mr. Sheridan, M.P. (the introducer 
of the bill), as well as to other promoters thereof, that a clause 
should be inserted in the bill clearly stating that the indices of 
meters should be examined and tested. 

In the multitude of ideas which are showered on members of 
“House committees,” the point was overlooked; the bill was 
passed, and became law. 

Ever since that time, I have had this question of the testing of 
the indices before my mind’s eye; like many other convictions 
which compel change and departure from the usual practice, it has 
been allowed to be dormant until some circumstance called it into 
action. 

Such a circumstance occurred here a short time since. With 
your permission, as it is a question of considerable interest to every 
one making and using gas-measures, but of great moment to gas 
inspectors appointed under the Act, I will briefly state what took 
place, and what arrangement was made in consequence. 

A gas consumer here, who had a 45-light meter on his premises, 
complained that his bills were ~— heavy, and requested that the 
meter should be tested. Under the tests usually made—that is, 
for leakage, capacity, and per centage of error—it was found per- 
fectly correct; when, however, the consumer stated that he Nad 
only a certain number of burners, and that they were used for, on 
an average, so many hours a night, I doubted whether he could 
have used all the gas indicated by the meter. I again tested and 
examined it, and found that the index registered 100 per cent. 
against the consumer. Immediately after this I brought the case 
before the Gas Supply Committee of the Liverpool corporation, 
representing to them that all meter indices should be examined; 
that the Sale of Gas Act gave the necessary power; that it was 
my duty to do so; and pointed out the responsibility I incurred 
should meters with incorrect indices be stamped at this office. 
After some negotiation the able engineer to the Liverpool Gas 
Company, Alfred King, Esq.—with a desire that every meter sent 
out should be correct, as far as the construction would allow, and 
with a promptitude worthy of imitation by others—on the part of 
the gas company agreed to pay the sum of 3d. for examining the 
index of every meter hereafter stamped for his company, and for 
attaching it to the meter. The indices, therefore, now come to the 
testing-room here attached, but not secured to the meters, so that 
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they can be removed and examined, and if correct be soldered to 

the meter, 
It may be said by some that the inspectors have nothing what- 

ever to do with the examination or testing of meter indices, as the 
Act does not in so many words state that he is todo so. If, how- 
ever, the Act is carefully read over, and the spirit as well as 
several parts of the letter taken into consideration, then I cannot 
but think that it is the inspectors duty not only to test the indices, 
but I will go further, and say that if he does not he renders him- 
self liable under clause XI. toa penalty of £5 for every meter 
stamped and sent out which shall be capable of registering more 
than the allowed per centage of error. 
The portions of the Act which relate to the registration of 
meters, and which, in my opinion, can be held to refer only to the 
indices are as follows:—Clause III. “For testing the measure- 
ment and REGISTRATION of meters,” &c. Clause IX. “Shall 
EXAMINE, test, and if found correct, stamp, &c. . . . sO EXAMINED, 
tested,” &c. Clause XII. “No meter shall be stamped which shall 
be found by the inspector to REGISTER quantities varying from the 
true standard measure,” &c. Clause XVIII. “ Meter for the pur- 
pose of ASCERTAINING.” Clause XIX. “ Fees for EXAMINATION,” 
&e. Clause XX. “Measure and REGISTER correctly,” &c., and 
“fees for removal, EXAMINATION,” &c.; and clause X XI. “In case, 
&c., the corREcTNEsS of any meter,” &c. These I think clearly 
point out the duty of inspectors; his responsibility is defined in 
the 11th clause. 
It may also be said that the interpretation which I have given 
renders it unnecessary that gas companies and meter manufacturers 
should pay for testing the indices; be it so. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the inspector is not on his part bound to 
attach the indices to the meters, and, until that is done, the meter 
must not be stamped. Indeed, unless an arrangement had been 
come to here, the Act would have come toa “dead lock.” It 
appears to me that it is advisable that similar arrangements be made 
in other towns, and that the inspectors should thereby be relieved 
from the penalties which hang over their heads or may do so any 
day. Meter-makers and gas companies should pay for attaching 
the index-boxes to the meters. 
Danret Horton, Inspector. 


Gas-Meter Inspection Office, Liverpool, Aug. 19, 1864. 





Register of New Patents, 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1954.—Micuazt Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
“‘ Improvements in the method of, and apparatus for, manufacturing 
cylinders, pipes, tubes, and similar articles.” A communication. Aug. 


1966.—Grorez Avucustus Nowett, of Nuneaton, in the co, of War- 
wick, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for pumping water and other 
Juids,”’ Aug. 8, 1864. 

1971.—LuTuer Youne, of 47, Bow Lane, Cheapside, in the City of Lon- 
don, for ‘“‘ Improvements in cocks for supplying water.” Aug. 8, 1864. 
1977.—Wit.1am Ricuarps, of 16, River Street, Myddelton Square, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘Improvements in measuring the passage of 
liquids and in apparatus employed therein.’ Aug. 9, 1864. 
2009.—Hvuen Dyer, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, general fore- 
man bricklayer, for ‘* Jmpr ts applicable to chimney-tops and ven- 
tilators, and apparatus for cleaning the same and flues generally.” Aug. 
12, 1864, 

2018,—Epovarp Anprigs, of Schaerbeek, near Brussels, in the kingdom 
of Belgium, plumber, for ‘ Improvements in means or apparatus for 
purifying every kind of water and rendering it drinkable, and for render- 
ing sea-water fresh and drinkable.” Aug. 18, 1864. 

2044.—Witt1am Datzir1, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, brass-founder, 
for ‘Improved apparatus for regulating the pressure and supply of gases 
or elastic fluids.” Aug. 17, 1864. 

2050.—Joun Joszru Parkes, of London Street, Paddington, bell-hanger 
and gas engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the application of gas and other 
SJluids or liquids for lighting and other purposes, and in apparatus con- 
nected therewith.” Aug. 18, 1864. 





GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


1885.—Ricuarp Davin Sanvers, of Hatton, in the co. of Warwick, C.E., 
for “An improvement in slide-valves.” July 29, 1864. 

1897.—Joun Furreck Heansey, of Park Place, Church Street, Bromp- 
ton, in the co, of Middlesex, gentleman, for “ Improved apparatus for 
measuring liquids.’” A communication. July 30, 1864. 

1925.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Field’s in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery or apparatus 
Sor propelling and steering ships, partly applicable also to the ventilation 
of mines and buildings, to the pumping of water, and to the obtainment of 
motive power.”” A communication. Aug. 3, 1864. 


1933,—ALExANDER Bain, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
engineer, for “‘ Improved apparatus for drawing off liquids.” 
1864, 

1971.—Lutuer Youn, of 47, Bow Lane, Cheapside, in the City of 
London, for “Improvements in cocks for supplying water.” Aug. 8, 1864, 


Aug. 3, 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


790.—Tnomas Water, of Fish Street Hill, in the City of London, 
engineer, for “ Improvements in apparatus for heating air, and in valves 
Sor admitting heated and cold air and regulating the supply thereof.” 
March 30, 1864. 

889.—ALEXANDER RoGer, of the firm of Roger, Best, and Co., Liver- 
pool, for ‘“* Jmprovements in rotatory pumps.” A communication, 
April 8, 1864. 

1007.,—Jos1an_Gzorce Jenninas, of Palace Road, Lambeth, in the co. 
of Surrey, sanitary engineer, and Manvet Leorotp Jonas Lavater, 
of Bath Street, Newgate Street, in the City of London, india-rubber 
manufacturer, for ‘Improvements in pumps and in the construction of 
Slexible pipes or hose, and in the apparatus employed therefor.’ April 21, 
1864. 

1131.—Cuarites James Ricnarpson, of 34, Kensington Square, Ken- 
sington, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘Jmprovements in arranging steam- 
boiler and other furnaces in order to render them more suitable for burning 
petroleum and like oils.” May 4, 1864. 








Parltamentarp intelligence. 


(The following summary was accidentally omitted in the last number.) 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Juty 25, 1864. 
The fcllowing Bills received the Royal Assent:—Wuirny WATER; 
BiInMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas; LEA BrinGe Disrricr Gas; 
Norturveet Disrricr GAs; and Srockrort Distrricr Water. 


Turspay, Juty 26. 
The SHerrietp Water-Works (BRADFIELD INuNDaTION) Bill was 
read « third time with the amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 


WepNEsDAY, JuLy 27. 
The SarrrieLD WaterR-Works (BRADFIELD INUNDATION) Bill was 
returned from the Commons with the amendments agreed to. 


Fripay, Jury 29. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent:—The SALE or Gas 
(ScorLtanp); The SHerrieLp WATER-Works (BrapFIELD INUNDATION); 
and the DusLin ImproveMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Turspay, JuLty 26, 1864 
The Dustin Improvement Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The Sate or Gas (Scorianp) Bill. The Lords amendments were 

agreed to. 

WeEpyespbay, JuLy 27. 
The SHEFFIELD WATER-WorkKs (BRADFIELD INUNDATION) Bill.—The 
Lords amendments were agreed to. 





Regal intelligence. 
IN ARBITRATION. 
(Before A. CLeassy, Esq., Q.C., Arbitrator.) 
THE SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY VU. THE OVERSEERS OF 
THE POOR OF SHEFFIELD. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 18, 

Mr. OverenD, Q.C., and Mr. Bretr appeared for the appellants; Mr. 
Mav.e-and Mr. West for the respondents. 
Mr. OvEREND said this was an appeal against a poor-rate made on the 
11th of November, 1859, to which the Sheffield United Gas Company were 
assessed upon a rateable value of £5509. The appeal was heard at the 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the West Riding of Yorkshire on the 2nd 
of April, 1860. The questions at issue were not then decided, but a special 
case for the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench was agreed upon, in 
order to settle whether the principle upon which the officers of the town- 
ship had proceeded was a right one. The case upon which the opinion of 
the court was asked stated that the property in respect of which the appel- 
lants were liable to be rated to the poor was situated in five different town- 
ships, of which the respondent township was one, and that it consisted of 
land and buildings, with retorts, furnaces and pipes attached, used for the 
making of gas; of storehouses, buildings used as offices, and land occupied 
by mains. All this property, with the exception of the mains and pipes, 
was situated in the respondent and one other township; the mains and 
pipes extended through the respondent and partly through each of the 
other four townships. The respondents, in assessing the annual value of 
the company’s works, senvabel on the basis of the published accounts of 
the company’s receipts and expenditure for the year ending the 80th of 
June previously. From these accounts they took the sum of the annual 
gross receipts for sale of gas, and of the residuary products from the mate- 
rials after the gas has been made, and for the hire of gas-meters and fittings, 
and work done, and deducting therefrom the gross expenditure for the same 
year incurred in producing such receipts; and the sum of £26,716 remaining 
after that deduction was taken to be the net receipts for that year. They 
then made the following deductions—first, the sum of £3064 for tenant's 
profit and interest on capital, being at the rate of 20 per cent. on the sum 
of £15,322, the capital required to carry on the business of the gas-works 
during the same year; secondly, the sum of £2080 on account of tenant's 
rates and taxes, and the annual average cost of the repairs, and renewal, 
and insurance of the buildings of the stations and of plant, as necessary to 
maintain them in a state to ensure the above receipts; thirdly, the sum of 
£500 on account of the renewal of the whole of the mains; and, after the 
above deductions had been made from the net annual receipts, there re- 
mained the sum of £21,072, arising from receipts of the works in the hands 
of the company, which was taken to be the rent for which the same works 
might reasonably be expected to let from year to year, and the trueestimate 
of the net annual value thereof. From this net annual value was then de- 
ducted the sum of £4246 on account of the net rateable value of the stations, 
works and buildings, and land, wholly lying within the respondent town- 
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within the township in which they lie; the remainder, after this last deduc- 
tion, was distributed among the several townships into which the mains 
extended, by apportioning to each of them so much as represented the ex- 
tent of the mains they contained. The sum of £4157. 5s., being the amount 
thus apportioned to the respondent township, was added to the above sum 
of £4246 for the rateable value of the station and land lying within it, and 
the total of these two sums was taken to be the net annual value of the 
several hereditaments belonging to the appellants lying within and rateable 
tothe poor of the respondent township. The company objected to this 
method of arriving at the rateable value of their property, and contended 
that it was contrary to law and the principle of the Parochial Assessment 
Act. ‘They submitted that the respondents should first have ascertained 
the quantity of land, and the size and class of buildings and fixed ma- 
chinery belonging to the company at the several stations, and have valued 
the rental by comparing each station with that of similar manufacturing 
stations and offices in Sheffield, and the actual rent paid for them, and then 
have made the deductions pointed out by the Statute. That as to the land 
occupied by mains and pipes, the respondents should have divided it into 
two classes, namely, that occupied by mains and pipes, which might, if it 
had been found expedient, have been laid in other localities, and that occu- 
pied by mains and pipes which must necessarily be laid in the localities in 
which they are actually laid; that as to the former the value of the land 
should have been estimated at the value of other land that might have been 
obtained for the purpose in the town, having regard also to the fact that the 
occupation by mains and pipes is not a surface occupation, but leaves the 
surface available and rateable. They contended that if this method had 
been adopted, their rateable valne would be much less than it appeared 
according to the erroneous method followed by the respondents. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench was asked to decide which of the two methods of 
ascertaining the rateable value was correct; and if, in their opinion, neither 
was correct, then to lay down the principle upon which the question should 
be decided. The case having been argued, the court took two years to 
consider their judgment, which judgment was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Blackburn on the 22nd of May, 1863. (See report, JouRNAL or Gas 
LicurTina, vol. xii., pp. 361-2.) The substance of the judgment was—first, 
that the mode adopted by the respondents was in part contrary to the 
Parochial Assessment Act; that the appellauts mode was not correct, and 
ought not to have been adopted; and, lastly, that the method which must 
be adopted was to apply the principles exp!ained in the judgment of the 
court in The Queen v. The West Middlesex Water-Works Company. (The 
learned counsel read the whole of the judgment in this and in the Cam- 
bridge gas case, and a considerable time was occupied by the counsel on 
both sides and the arbitrator in discussing the several points raised thereby.) 
It was agreed between the parties that when the right principle of ascer- 
taining the net rateable value was pronounced by the court, the rate and 
all questions arising thereon should be referred to an arbitrator, to deter- 
mine according to such principle the amount of such net rateable value in 
the respondent township. ‘This was the position of the case at the present 
moment, and it would be for his learned friends, as he apprehended, to begin 
by setting up their rate. According to the old sessions rule, when the appeal 
went only to quantum—. ¢., that the appellant was too highly assessed or 
was unequally rated—it was for him to begin; but in all other cases, where 
the appeal was against the rate itself—i. e., the validity of it in any respect 
as regarded chargeability—the respondents began. 

Mr. Wesr said it was so long since his learned friend practised at sessions 
that he had forgotten the custom. It was laid down that if the appeal be 
upon the ground that the appellant had no rateable property in the parish, 
the respondent began; if upon the ground that he was over-rated, or, what 
amounted to the same thing, that another was under-rated, the appellant 
began; if on both grounds, the respondent began. 

Mr. OvEREND said the grounds of appeal in this case were, first, that 
there had been no separate assessment upon the Sheffield Gas Company; 
the next, that the sum of £5909 exceeds the net rateable value of their 
property in the township; then, that certain gasholders, service-pipes, ma- 
chinery, and fixtures, which ought not to be included were included, &c. &c. 
The ARBITRATOR said substantially, as it seemed to him, it became a ques- 
tion of quantum. 

Mr. OvEREND said the contention would be that the rate was bad, be- 
cause the company were rated in it for some property of which they were 
not in possession. 

The ArBirRATor thought it was a pity that that part of the case had 
not been previously gone into and determined. 

Mr. OvEREND said it might be so, but the fact remained that the re- 
spondents had included property in the independent occupation of Mr 
Corsan. The rate, therefore, was bad, and it was not a question of 
og The onus was thus thrown upon the respondents to establish 

e rate. 

The ArBiTraTor said the respondents did not know what the company 
were not occupiers of, and he did not see that they should be called upon 
to go through the whole of the rate because the appellants said, in general 
terms, “‘ We are not occupiers of certain parts.” 


_Mr. OveREND said the next ground of appeal was that the assessment 
did not set forth with sufficient particularity the ground of assessment. 
They were plaintiffs claiming money from the company under a Statute, 
and were bound to set forth their claim with all the particularity which 
the Statute required. 

The ArBirrRATor said it struck him that it would be necessary for the 
company to state what their objection was, and not require the respoadents 
to go through the whole of their rate from beginning to end. 

Mr. OvEREND said the appellants had given notice that the rate did not 


4] sufficiently describe their case, and the respondents should have no difficulty 


in establishing their position. 

After a long conversation upon the point, 

The ArsirraTor said he did not think it made the least difference in 
the world which side began. Primd facie, if the company were chargeable 
the rate must be assailed, and those who objected were the parties to assail 
it; but as soon as they got rid of that dificulty it was for the respondents 
to establish the grounds upon which their rate proceeded. 

Mr. MAULE said there were two steps by which the respondents arrived 
at the total result. First of all, they proceeded upon what he might call 
the receipts and expenditure principle, in order to ascertain the rateable 
velue of the whole of the apparatus of the appellants; and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had confirmed and approved of that principle. The second 
step, which was the most difficult one, was the mode of distributing that 
apparatus among the various parishes. This was, however, simply a ques- 
tion of quantum. It being admitted, for argument sake, that the company 
were rateable at £20,000 for all their occupied property, the question was, 
how much of that £20,000 was to be attributed to Sheffield. It was not 
for him to-attempt'to establish the first point, the court having said that in 











this respect the respondents had proceeded upon the right principle, and 
therefore if he had to begin he should only call witnesses upon the question 
of distribution, leaving it to his learned friend to begin de novo upon the 
other head. 

The ARBITRATOR said what the respondents had to do was to show how 
their rate would stand if the principle laid down by the Court of Queen's 
Bench was applied to it with respect to the property of the appellants in 
the township. 

Mr. Mau se said that was, in effect, to call upon them to begin ab énitie, 
and make good the whole rate, quoad the appellants. 

The ARBITRATOR: Surely some one must. The company say the amount 
is wrong; the court says you have applied in the distribution a wrong 
principle. 

Mr. Mauve: The question now is, the facts applied to the principle. 

The ArBirraToR: Supposing everything else to be right, and your mode 
of distribution only to be wrong, you have to show what, upon the principle 
laid down, the company should be rated for in this township. 

Mr. Mavte: By distributing the sum which they assail? I leave them 
them to assail the sum total. 

The Arsirrator: That is my present idea. The case is wholly excep- 
tional. It is only because they say you are wrong in part that I think you 
ought to begin. ‘ 

After some further discussion, 

Mr. MAuLeE proceeded with his case. He said what he proposed to do 
was this—he was about to set himself right on behalf of the respondents with 
regard to the mode of distributing an assumed rateable value of the whole 
of the property possessed by the appellants in the five townships. The 
company were, upon their own admission, the beneficial occupiers of a 
eertain property in the peng a large quantity of which was in the re- 
spondent township. All that the parochial officers had been shown to be 
wrong in was the second step of the process they had adopted—vic. the 
mode of working out the distribution of that rateable value. The question 
was, taking the rateable value of the whole occupied property in the five 
townships at a given figure as the basis of their proceedings, what portion 
was attributable to Sheffield alone. In other words, he must show that 
the respondents had arrived at the rateable value in Sheffield by appor- 
tioning upon some principle, other than that laid before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that which would represent the measure of their rateabie 
value divided out of the whole; which was ascertained by the profits re- 
ceived in the respondent township as compared with the profits in the other 
townships. It would, therefore, be a simple rule of proportion—as the re- 
ceipts of the whole five townships were to the receipts in Sheffield town- 
ship, so was the rateable value of the whole of the appellants property te 
the rateable value in Sheffield proper. 

The ArgiTRaTor said he did not think the proportion was to be ascer- 
tained by the rule of three according to the judgment in this case; there 
was the element of direct and indirect profits. 

Mr. MauLe said it would be done in this way: assuming the rateable 
value of the property in the townships was made up of two elements, which 
came under the head of direct and indirect profits, of course, when they 
came to the distribution they had to satisfy that rule, and separate the twe. 
That was easily done upon the principle of the West Middlesex and the 
Mile-End Oid Town cases in this way: assuming that the rateable value in 
all the townships had been determined, they must go to Sheffield and 
ascertain what was the value of such -portions as indirectly contributed to 
the beneficial occupation. That would be done upon the principle of the 
sum at which a contractor would supply the works, apparatus, &c., plue 
the rent of the land. Having obtained the direct and indirect sources of 
profit in Sheffield, that amount would be deducted from the gross value in 
all the five townships. Having deducted that, then would come the rule of }, 

roportion, that as the property in the five townships was to the property 
in Sheffield so was the rateable value of the whole five to the rateable value 
in Sheffield. That would be the true criterion. It was the same principle || 
as he first propounded, save and except that in the first instance there must 
be deducted the rateable value of the non-productive part in favour of the 
township in which it lay. Now, he understood that in the township of 
Sheffield the whole of the plant and gas-naking apparatus and machinery 
was to be found. According to his instructions there were two large and 
three inferior stations in that township. It was somewhat debateable 
ground whether or not they were to include in aid of producing profit so 
much of the property as was made up of mains. The difficulty which he 
laboured under here was that, although the appellants had given them the 
quantity of mains in the township of Sheflield they had not furnished them 
with any information in the other four townships. He was thus called} 
upon to fight, as it were, without weapons: for how he was to apportion the} 
value of the indirectly productive parts without knowing the quantity he} 
was at a loss to know. 

The Aruitrator: You must find that out as well as you can. } 

Mr. Mau e said the onus was thrown upon him, and he would perform | 
the duty to the best of his ability by putting Mr. Holmes into the box to ex- 
plain how he had arrived at the conclusion upon which the respondents | 
had acted. 





Fripay, Fes. 19. 

Mr. Mauve said he proposed to call a witness to show, upon the principle | 
recommended by the Court of Queen’s Bench, how the respondents bad 
distributed the rateable value. 

The Arsirrator asked what amount the learned counsel had given to 
the unproductive parts of the company's works. 

Mr. MAULE said, first of all they ascertained the rateable value of the 
whole of the appellants works in the five townships by taking from the 
company’s last printed accounts the gross annual receipts, and deducting 
from them the gross expenditure of the year to which they applied, and 
the other deductions pointed out by the Statute. This mode the court 
stated was the right one. The sum so ascertained was £21,072. Having 
ascertained the value of the whole, they proceeded upon the structural 
principle to ascertain the value of the plant. : 

Mr. Brerr said, as he understood it, instead of proceeding to distribute 
according to the extent of mains in each township, the respondents now 
proposed to distribute according to the rents received in the different 
parishes— 7. ¢., according to the consumption of gas in each. 

Mr. Mave said he did. 

Mr. Brett said in that case the arbitrator would have to decide whether |; 
this was a more correct mode than the other. 

Mr. MauLe said what the respondents did was this: the only mode by 
which they could get at the receipts was by the consumption, and the dis- 
tribution must be according to the receipts in each. 

The ARBITRATOR said they had not yet got to that. The question now 
was, how they were to deal with that part of the appellants property which 
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was indirectly productive. That introduced an indefinite and unknown 
quantity, all the receipts being taken into account, and they could not say 
to what extent. 

Mr. Mave assumed that that would be a matter which enhanced the 
value of the indirectly productive portion, or the structural value. If so, 
that would be in favour of the respondent township; but if they were not 
to introduce this element, it would be in favour of the appellants. 

The ArvirRator: If it be so, I shall have to certify for a larger sum. 

Mr. Brerr: [ think you cannot do that. You may certify it, but that 
will not increase our rate. 

The Arsitrator: I dare say it will turn out, when I look at it, that I 
cannot certify fora larger sum. I am “to certify whether the appellants 
have been assessed at too high a sum, and to what extent ”—not to certify 
whether they ought to be assessed at a higher sum; or ifI certify that it 
should be a higher sum the effect will be that the rate will remain as it is. 
What the respondents are now going to do is to show the sum which should 
be allowed for the indirectly productive works in the township of Sheffield. 


Mr. Samuel F. Holmes, examined by Mr. WEsT. 

I am the survevor of highways for Eccleshall and Brightside, two of the 
townships of Sheffield. ‘The other townships are Nether Hallam and Atter- 
cliffe, and the township of Sheffield itself; but in one of these the company’s 
mains do not extend. [am familiar with the whole of these townships. 
The population of the last named would be in 1859 about equal to the 
aggregate of the other four. The consumption of gas in the township of 
Sheffield would at that time be rather larger than the aggregate of the 
other four, but it is not so now. I have some knowledge, from measuring 
the streets, and from a return made by the company, what is the length of 
the company’s mains in Sheffield. In 1859 I do not think the length of 
mains in the respondent township was quite one-half of the extent of mains 
in the other townships, but the proportionate consumption of gas must 
have been greater, the houses being much closer together. The two chief 
stations of the company are at Shude Hill and Effingham Street, and they 
have several gasholders in other parts of the township. There is one in 
Arundel Street, another in Bow Street, and another in Sussex Street. In 
1859 all their works were in the respondent township except one manufac- 
turing station at Brightside, which was not in operation, and is not fully so 
now. The value of the mains in the township in 1859 was about £32,000, 
including the cost of laying them in the ground; and in the other four 
townships I calculate their value to have been £33,000. I value the several 
stations of the company in the respondent township at from £80,000 to 
£100,000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. OvEREND: The length of the mains in the re- 
spondent township, according to the company’s return, was 107,975 yards. 
1 believe that to be a fair estimate of them. My calculation of their value 
does not include the value of the land in which they were laid, but simply 
the cost of the pipes, the labour in laying them, and expense of maintaining 
the streets till they were consolidated. My figures would be no test of 
what a tenant would give for the land with these pipes laidin it. Iam 
very extensively employed as a valuer, and know the district well through 
which the mains pass. Some of the streets are inferior to the others, but I 
think I am correct in saving that the whole of the land in Sheffield through 
which the pipes are laid is of greater value than the land in the out~- 
townships. 

The Arpirrator: The company are entitled to use the land without 
paying for it. 

ir. Brerr: But the question is, what a tenant would give for the land. 
You are not to assess the pipes. 

The Arsitratror: The land is subjected by Act of Parliament to the 
whole of this burthen—it is liable to be taken for the purpose of laying the 
pi 


pes. 
Cross-examination continued: I have not made a valuation of the land, 
but from my general knowledge of the town I think I can tell very nearly 


what it is. The value of frontage land is worth £10 or £12 per yard in 
some places. In High Street it has been sold for about that. I should 
think, taking the whole township through, the average value of the land 
through which the mains pass would be from 15s. to 20s. per square yard, 
because a great portion of the large mains go through the most valuable 
part, and the mains there occupy more space than in the out-districts. I 
am assuming the land in the street to be of equal value to the frontage 
upon which the houses are built. The 107,975 yards which I have given 
as the length of the pipes does not include the services, which belong to the 
company, and extend from the mains to the meters. The land actually 
occupied by them would be about one-fourth of that, or 26,994 yards 
superficial area. Taking this at £1 per yard, the rental, at 5 per cent.— 
which I think would be fair—would be £1349; or at 4 per cent. it would 
be £1079. I take the value of the land in the out-townships at one-fourth, 
or 5s. per yard, which, at 5 per cent, would give an annual rent of 3d., or 
at 4 per cent. about 2}d. The length of mains in the township of Atter- 
cliffe was 7761 yards; in Brightside, 36,637; in Eccleshall, 51,764; and in 
Nether Hallam, 20,990: making a total of 117,142 yards. I take the space 
of land occupied by them at one-fifth, because the diameter of the mains is 
not so large. That gives, in round numbers, 23,430 yards, which at 23d. 
per yard gives a rental of £243 14s. 7d. 

Mr. OvEREND: You have not given us the cubical contents. 

The Arsirrator: You do not want to know the value of the cubical 
contents of earth. We have got these materials, and we shall see how they 
are to be applied. I do not see it at present myself. 

Mr. OvEREND: We will give you the cubical contents, and then we shall 
see how it is to be applied afterwards. 

Witness: The cubical contents would be about a sixth of the superficial 
area. 

Mr. OvEREND: Now, let us go to the stations. You say there are works 
at Shude Hill; have you ascertained their value? 


Witness: I have not. I can only en generally and give you a rough 
guess. In valuing for the poor-rate, I take the real valuation of the pro- 
perty—that is, for rental purposes. There has been no valuation made in 
this case with reference to the works. I have put the structural value at 
£80,000 or £100,000. Before arriving at the value for the purposes of 
rating, we generally make a deduction from the gross estimated rental; 
the amount depends upon the class of property. On works and plant, the 
deduction is from 25 down to 125 per cent. When I speak of £80,000 or 
£100,000 as the structural value, 1 mean the value of the works in the 
market to sell, without reference to their use as gas-works. The main 
works are at Shude Hill and Effingham Street; the subsidiary at Bow Street, 
Arundel Street, and Spring Street. I know that there were some works at 
Neepsend in 1859, erected by a different company. I do not think they 
were used in 1859 by this company; I valued for the rates in Brightside, 
and I os to know. They were not in the rate-book as beneficially 
occupied, 








Mr. OveREND: What were the rates that year in Brightside? 

Witness: Very much under what they ought to be. I made the rate. 
We did not proceed on the proper principle. We knew of this case, and 
wished it to be settled before we went further. We went on the old prin- 
ciple of rating. In calculating the value of the stations, I have not calcu- 
lated the value of the houses belonging to the company. We are accus- 
tomed to rate any houses upon the premises with the premises. ‘The 
houses in Curson Street belonging to the company are separately rated 
Sometimes, the company ask us to send the rates to them, and they pay 
them. The company have a good deal of property in the town not occupied 
by them. They have a number of houses, I know, opposite the gas-works, 
They would not be included in the rate as belonging to the company. I 
am aware that the company have a large business in the sale and letting-out 
of meters. They also supply service-pipes from the main to the meter. 
The rent of a meter, I think, is 4s. a year; that is what I pay. For large 
meters no doubt the amount would be higher. I do not know the number 
of consumers. The company have a large trade in fittings, entering into 
competition with the — fitters. It may he a losing concern with 
them for what Iknow. They sell tar and ammoniacal liquor. There isa 
chemical manufactory on the premises. They make coal tar for asphalte 
for the townships. The ammoniacal liquor is manufactured into sulphate 
ofammonia. They sell their coke, of which they have always a stock on 
hand. I have seen a good deal of coal on the premises; | cannot tell how}| 
much; I should not think £1000 worth. They have a large stock of chan- 
deliers, but I do not know their value; I should not think £3000 or £4000 
would be an extravagant sum to put down for them. They have alsoa 
considerable quantity of pipes ready for laying. 

Mr. MAuLe: What is the object of this? 

Mr. OverEND: The object is to show that a very large capital is required 
to carry on the business. They have assumed a capital of £15,000; we say | | 
that there must be at least £50,000. 

Witness: I do not know what the fittings would amount to. Ido not 
think the working tools would form a very Jarge item. The payments for 
gas to the company are quarterly; they are very punctual, and do not let 
the accounts run very long. I do not think they are ever more than one}) 
quarter in area. The average would be perhaps half a quarter. In 1859 
the price of gas was 4s. per 1000, with a reduction to large consumers. I 
think the large consumers are in Brightside. The Neepsend works we|' 
value as buildings and as plant—all that is fixed, including the gasometer, 
as increasing the value of the freehold. We include the stone vats, and the 
wood ones also if they are fixed to the freehold. That has been our uniform 
practice. I take the value of the mains in Sheffield at £32,000. 

Re-examined by Mr. Maute: In giving the value of the land occupied 
by the mains in Sheffield and the four out-townships, I have given the 
value of what is called the frontage of the streets in which the mains lie. 
There is no doubt the value of the land has been enhanced by the purposes 
to which it has been applied by the company. An enhanced value of 25 
per cent. would be a small amount to put upon it throughout the whole 
system. The rent of the mains on the contractors value—£32,000—at 5 
per cent., would give £16,000. The rent of the land is £1080, and enhanced 
25 per cent. it would be £1350. That gives £2950 together. 

Mr. Maute: You put that upon what is called shortly the contractors 
— land and subsoil on the dead works or the indirectly productive 
works 

Witness: Upon the dead works. Taking the value of the mains in the 
same way in the four out-townships, the contractors value was £35,000; 
and 5 per cent. on that would be £1650. The rental for the land enhanced 
25 per cent. would be £305, making for the out-townships £1955. The 
value of the land and mains in the five townships would therefore be £4905. 
My estimate of the rental of the five stations in the townships of Sheffield, 
valued at £90,000, at 5 per cent. would be £4500. The total amount for 
dead works and stations would thus be £9405. 

Mr. Mavte: Taking £21,000 to be the rateable value of the company’s 
works, dead and alive, without saying it is intrinsically right, you deduct 
the £9405 which represents the rental of the dead works of the whole com- 
pany from the £21,000? 

Witness: I do, leaving a residue of £11,595 to be applied to the productive 
works of the company. One-half of that I consider belongs to the town- 
ship of Sheffield, on the ground that the consumption of gas is one-half; 
£5798 representing the share of the township of Sheffield directly produc- 
tive. I add to that the rent for the dead works, the mains, and stations— 
gy £7450; and that gives a total of £13,248. 

~ ARBITRATOR: Why, that is more than double the sum you have 
gone for. 

Mr. MAvte said it was. He had now carried his case as far as he wished 
to do at present, on the question of distribution and the amount due to 
aeons and it was for the appellants to overthrow that evidence if they 
coul 

Mr. OvEREND: Do I understand that you have closed your case? 

Mr. Maute: Yes, upon this point. My friend seems surprised, but I will 
enlighten him. The learned arbitrator decided that we should go on first 
on the question of distribution of rate, showing, primd facie, that the rate 
was quod. We have done so; and now it is for you to overthrow that rate 
if you can. I shall not call any further evidence on this point; but if you 
choose to go on, I shall call witnesses upon the question of deductions, &c. 


Saturpay, Fes. 20. - 

Mr. OVEREND said, since the adjournment the appellants had been dis- 
cussing the position which they occupied. Before the proceedings com- 
menced they had determined upon not producing their books; but, on 
further consideration, they were of opinion that they had no chance of 
success with the learned arbitrator unless they did produce them. As the 
books, however, were not in town, they were not in a condition to go on 
with the inquiry, and they were under the necessity of asking for an ad- 
journment. They would, in the meantime, make an investigation of their 
accounts, in order to ascertain whether or not they had grounds, as they 
fully believed they had, for sustaining their position. Should the result of 
the examination prove that they had not, the learned arbitrator would be 
saved any further trouble in the matter. If they elected to continue the 
fight, they would submit their accounts to the other side, as it certainly did 
not appear right to expect the respondents to proceed without the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the books. 

Mr. Maute said, of course he could offer no objection to the proposal. 
Indeed, it was manifest that the respondents were at a great disadvantage 
in not having had access to the company’s books, in order to test the case 
made for the appellants. He thought it would very much narrow the area 
of inquiry if the company would allow some skilful and impartial person to 
verify the tables given to the respondents by Mr. Unwin, and upon which 
Mr. Holmes’s valuation proceeded. There were many things which ought 
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not to be disputed; and, if a scientific valuer on each side went over the 
details upon which the tables were made out, a great amount of trouble 
would be saved. 

Mr. OvVEREND said the questions at issue were entirely between the com- 
pany and the overseers. The company would not object to the overseers 
seeing everything, but they did not desire that information so obtained 
should be communicated to other parties and used for other objects. 

The ArviTRATOR said he did not wish to interfere with the proposed 
arrangement, but he thought the appellants ought to have come prepared 
to produce their books now. 

ir. MAULE said, if the books had been produced here, the respondents 
would have had to ask an adjournment to allow them the opportunity of 
making the investigation. 

A very long conversation ensued upor the application of the learned 
counsel for the respondents to be supplied with certain details of the com- 


£56,476, described in the company’s balance-sheet for 1858-9 as the receipts 
for gas-rents, meters, and aa rents, receipts for coke, tar, ammoniacal 
liquor, &c., and the several items of the year’s expenditure, amounting to 
£81,469, substantially in the form prescribed by the Sccretary of State for 
the annual returns of the metropolis gas companies. The respondents 
asked to be supplied with information as to the structural value of the 
company’s works. 

Mr. OvEREND said that must be a mere estimate. 

Mr. Mavte submitted that the books of the company ought to show it. 

Mr. OvEREND said the books of the company would show the amount 


1859. 

The Arsirrator said they might not then be worth a tenth of the 
money spent upon them. 

Mr. WAKE (the company’s solicitor) said the capital account commenced 
in 1818. A new company was subsequently started in Sheffield, who said 
they spent £60,000 upon their works, which were purchased by the appel- 
lants for £40,000. Another amalgamation had since taken place, and 
throughout their history no separate account had been kept of parliamen- 
tary and other expenses, which had been carried to capital account for land, 
buildings, &c., and for which there was no structural value. 

The ArsiTRATOR said he thought it was not necessary to go into the 
question of the expenditure upon capital account. If the respondents were 
supplied with the particulars of the original cost cf the buildings, &c., it 
would be of very little service to the inquiry. 

Mr. WAKE said Mr. Pashley, the solictor for the respondents, had been 
allowed to go over the works with his valuers. 

Mr. MAvLE then applied for a separate account of the rental for gas and 


the number of meters, and the number and value of the services. 

Mr. OvEREND said the appellants would furnish the separate accounts of 
gas and meter rental, and the length and size of mains, and the number of 
services, but they could not furnish the number of meters, nor the value of 


| they were now, but they could not tell who had them in 1859. 


After much time had been spent in deciding these several points, the fur- 
ther hearing of the case was adjourned until Tuesday, the 19th of April. 


Turespay, Aprit 19. 








Mr. OvEeREND said he proposed to call his witness before addressing any 

observations to the arbitrator upon the case for the appellants. 
E. Unwin, Esq., examined by Mr. OVEREND. 

I am the managing director of the Sheffield Gas Company. From 1845 
to 1855 there were two companies supplying gas in the town. In the latter 
year they were amalgamated. In 1851 a new company was started, which 
in 1855 became also amalgamated with the old company. During the 
time that the two companies were supplying the town separately, little 
or no profits were made by them, as they were in active competition with 
each other. Prior to the year 1859 the property of the united gas com- 

nies was assessed at £3948. 10s. in the now respondent township. In 

ay, 1859, the assessment was raised to £5909. 15s. 7d. We did not appeal 
against that rate, but we did against the next, which was made in Novem- 
ber of that year. In that rate we are assessed for certain offices in Bow 
Street, £11. 11s., rateable value. Those offices were not in the occupation 
of the company at the time, but in that of Mr. Corsan. I have prepared a 
table of what I consider the rateable value of the conpany’s property, 
taking the receipts as a basis, and making deductions. 

The Arsrrrator: As it is done in the case submitted to the court? 

Mr. OvEREND: Yes; but we do not admit that that is the right principle. 

Mr. Maute: The court says you are to do it so. 

Examination continued: I have furnished a copy of this table to the 
other side. It purports to be an account of the sums actually received and 
paid during the twelve months ending June 30,1859. On the one side 
there are the receipts for the sale of gas and for the hire of meters; for coke, 
tar, ammoniacal liquor, and waste lime. The amount receivable by the 
company was £56,923. The amount paid, or liabilities contracted, £31,097. 
I made this statement out, as requested, in conformity with the principle 


form we make ours out. - You will find “collectors commission” charged. 
We pay no commissions, but the salaries added together come to that sum. 


first place, 25 per cent. upon £52,000 for interest and tenants profits. The 
£52,000 is the capital which, in my opinion, a tenant would require to have 
in entering upon these works. He would have to purchase retorts for the 
purpose cf making gas. These are renewable every two or three years at 
the most, and are no part of the fixed plant. The tenant would require a 


I estimate the value of them, with the 


are worn out from time to time. 
For tools and moveable 


cost of fitting up ready for use, at £4800. 


materials, and various things for the repairs of meters in meter-shops, 
£2000; office furniture, fittings, books, plans, maps, safes, &c., £2200; stores 
on hand—coals, pipes, and general castings—£4000. Then he would require 
cash at his bankers, and I take for that, £15,000, because the actual expen- 
diture during the previous year was £31,097, and I think he should haye 
about half of that. The meters we had at that time cost £22,000, and adding 
that sum to the previous items, I get what I believe to be the amount of capi- 
tal required—£52,000. I get at these figures by making an estimate of the 
various things we had upon the premises. ‘The gas company had expended 
this amount of money, and considered they were right in doing so. I take 


pany’s accounts should they elect to proceed further. ‘The appellants ulti- | 
mately assented to furnish the separate items composing the sum of | 


; the mains and services. The company had 18,000 meters; they knew where ! 
| the £22,000 is part of the stock of the company. 


| such things. The Great Central Gas Company some years ago were made 


| 


| £5811. 9s. 7d. as the rateable value in the respondent township. 
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profits. It is usual in our business to have a reserve-fund to meet centin- 
gencies arising from explosions and accidents generally. We are liable to 


SS 


liable to pay £25,000 for the damages occasioned by an explosion, and we 
have ourselves had as much as £350 in one item to pay for such a contin-! | 
gency. Weare liable also to actions for nuisance. We compromised one 
lately which cost us £1200. For this reason I think that 25 per cent. upon 
the tenants capital is a fair thing to take. Deducting this 25 per cent., 
which amounts to £13,000, it leaves a balance of £12,826. 6s. 8d. I then 
deduct the annual value of the stations in Sheffield, £2417. 6s. 8d., and for 
stations in the other townships, £866. 4s.—together £3283. 10s. 8d.—leaving 
£9542. 16s., less £2383. 14s., or 25 per cent. for statutable deductions, or 
£7157. 2s. as the value of the mains in allthe townships. I have calculated 
the receipts from the consumption of gas in Sheffield, and find it is 
57 per cent. of the whole. That is, therefore, £4079. 10s. as the value 
of the mains in Sheffield, which added to the rateable value of the stations 
there makes £5823. 0s. 7d. From this has to be deducted the premises in 
Bow Street not in the occupation of the company, £11. 11s., leaving 
I deduct 
57 per cent. of the gross annual value of meters not included in the rate, 
£497. 15s. That £497. 15s. is arrived at in this way: You will find that 
the rent received for meters was £2527. 9s. 10d. From that has to be de-| 








| ducted £1359, 11s. 4d., the amount charged on the other side for repairs | | 


and restoration of meters, leaving £1167. 17s. 11d. From this sum 26 per | 
cent. is to be allowed, which is £291. 19s. 5d., which leaves £875. 18s. 6d., | 


| and 57 per cent. of that, or £497. 15., is the Sheffield proportion of it. 


expended from time to time; but when that information was obtained it | 
most still remain a matter of opinion how much the works were worth in | 


The Arsirrator: I do not understand your taking this item out and || 
then putting it in again. | 
Mr. Wake: Certain items were asked for last time, and this was included; | 


it is therefore necessary to take it out. i 
The Arpirrator: Then this item of meters has nothing to do with the 


| profits? 


Mr. WAKE: We are not rated for them. 
The ARBITRATOR: You say that they are not connected with the profits 
of the tenant. 

Mr. Wake: We say the items we gave inciude the profits of the meters, 
and we are not rated for them. || 
Mr. West: Do you mean that you are not rateable for the hire of meters, 
but that in your deductions for expenditure you are entitled to put in what 

you have expended in repairing and replacing meters? 
The Arsirrator: No: quite the reverse—that they are not entitled to 
put in the £2527. 9s. 10d. received for the hire of meters; but if they do put 


| it in, it must be put in with the deduction of £1559. 11s. 4d. for the re- 


| in this, because in the £52,000 for tenants capital a large sam—£22,000— 


meters in each of the townships, the length, size, and cost of the mains, | 





adopted in the metropolitan gas companies accounts. It is not exactly in the | 


The gross profits I estimate to be £25,826. 6s. 8d. From these I deduct, in the | 


quantity of retorts, some set and others ready to take the place of such as | 


machinery, I take £2000. Tools for repairs of meters and meters in stock, | 





storation of meters. I must say, however, that there is an inconsistency 


is for meters. | 
Mr. WAKE: We deduct it because we are not rated for meters. 1} 
The Arsirrator: I think you must see that if you are to deduct that 
part of the profits of the company which is derived from the business of |! 
hiring meters, you cannot also deduct for interest upon the capital which 
is employed for the purchase of meters—that is self-evident. | 
Mr. OvereND: The Act of Parliament requires them to have meters, and || 


Mr. Wake: The Act of Parliament says that the company shall furnish | 
to every consumer who requires it a meter; therefore, if a tenant were | 
going to take our works, he must have a stock of meters. We have in-| 
cluded the profits on the meters.in this account, and then we say, assuming | 
we are liable for meters, the figure would be £5823. But in this particular | 
rate, for some reason or other, they have not rated us forthem. Whether | 
they will do it in future we do not know; but, as it is not done here, we 
deduct it. 

The Arpirrator: They are not upon the premises of the company ? 

Mr. WAKE: No, they are in 20,000 different places. They may be rate- 
able, but the parish have not rated us for them. 

The ArpitRAToR: | follow everything you say, but it does not appear | 
to answer my difficulty at all. 

Mr. WAKE: We say that a tenant must havea stock of meters for his | 
own protection, and because the Act of Parliament requires that he shall | 
furnish one to every person who demands it. | | 

Mr. West: I am prepared to maintain that the meters are in your oceu-|| 
pation. The company can go into the houses of the consumers at all rea- || 
sonable hours to inspect, and, if necessary, to remove them. They are just) | 
as much in the occupation of the company as the mains. | 

Mr. OvEREND: But they are not included in the rate. ' 

Mr. West: If they are not in your occupation, and not in the rate, it is | | 
clear we have nothing to do with this £22,000 put down for their value in || 
the tenant’s capital, and in that case we have rated you much too low. |! 

Mr. OvEREND: We were bound to have them, and any tenant who suc- 
ceeded us would be bound to have them. } 

Mr. West: I understand you were not bound to have them in 1859. 

Witness: Yes, ever since 1855 we have been. 

Mr. OvEREND: I do not think that occupation has anything to do | 
with it. 

The Arsirraror: If I were satisfied that they were in your occupation | | 
as a rateable subject, then Mr. Wake’s objection would be a very strong | 
one. But I must decide this sort of question, not upon occasional admis- | | 
sions, but upon what I think the rights of the case. There is a great deal 
of difficulty in my mind about this £13,000—a great deal turns upon it. It 
is a question of argument how fur they are right. {| 

Examination continued: The next deduction is a sum of £956. 5s., which | 
is arrived at in this way. The rateable value of the whole of the mains is | | 
£7157. 2s., 57 per cent. of which, or £4079. 10s. is due to Sheffield, leaving | | 
£3077. 12s. as the proportion for the ont-townships. The rateable value of | 
the out-townships stations is £628, which has to be added to that sum, || 
making £3705. 12s. The stations in the out-townships, which should be| 
assessed at £628, being only assessed at £518, I deduct rates at 6s, in the; 
pound upon £3187. 12s., which is £956. ds, | 

Cross-examined by Mr. West: The item in the accounts of £11,227 for || 
coals is the sum actually paid in the year ending June 30,1859. The} 
charge of £5534. 16s. 7d. for ordinary repair and maintenance of pre-| | 
mises consists of the following items:—Rearrangement of governor-house, | | 
£359. 12s. 2d.; retorts, fire-bricks, &c., £1035. 15s. 5d.; masonry, brick- | 
work, and general repairs, £1057. 10s. 7d.; joiners, slaters, plasterers, | 
£121. 14s. 11d.; levelling and reforming yard, £60. 13s. 6d.; metal castings 
and for repairs, £361. 11s. 11d.; reconstructing sewers in and about pre-| 
mises, £166. 2s.; rubbish leading away, £800: coals for engine and stores, | 
£179; replacing worn-out gasholder, £1800. That is the sum charged oe | 
year in part payment of a gasholder which cost £7000 and a tank which | 
cost £10,000. I question whether that gasholder would last 30 years. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











10 per cent. upon the £52,000 for interest, and 15 per cent. for tenants 
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cannot tell the principle upon which this amount was apportioned. These 
items together make £5577. 16s. 6d.; from which there is a deduction for 
repairs of service-pipes, £42; leaving £5534. 16s. 7d. as the charge for ordi- 
nary repair and maintenance of premises. 

By the Arsirraror: This appears in the books as the expenditure for 
that year. The figures are from the audited accounts. 

By Mr. Wesr: We are now paying as high a rate of dividend as we can 
pay; we were not doing so at that time. Our interest then was to charge 
to capital as much as possible, and not to revenue as itis now. It was 
about that time that we commenced the large gasholder. We have not 
always charged to the same extent since; it has sometimes been more, 
sometimes less. We could not always afford to do it. The item “Expenses 
of distribution, meter inspector's wages, and ordinary repair of mains and 
services, £1125,” is thus made up:—Repairs of mains, £136. 2s. 11d.; metal 
castings, £300; leading away rubbish out of streets, £54. 17s.; repairs of 
streets and roads, £227. 8s, 4d.; repairing service-pipes, £42. 17s. 8d.; 
transfer from salary account, £363. 16s. The charge for mains is entirely 
for repairs, and not for new mains. When we put down a main of large 
size in place of a small one, we debit capital with the whole cost of the 
new one, and credit that account with the cost of the old one, which we 
bring into stock. There is a loss to capital in that way, because it is sent 
out again at the same price. The item “Replacing meters” is a large one, 
in consequence of the passing of Lord Redesdale’s Act for regulating mea- 
sures used in sales of gas. Every meter almost had to be taken to pieces 
and reformed. That expense is going on yet, but not to the same extent. 
I am not sure whether that Act was in force in 1859 or not; but, whether 
it was or not, this is the sum which we actually paid under this head. 

Mr. Maute: The rent for hire of meters was £2500, and the cost of re- 
storing £1300. There were 14,500 meters in number, and the value of 
them is put down at £22,000. 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20. 


Mr. Unwin recalled, and cross-examination continued. 
The £312. 12s. 2d. for rearrangement of governor-house was actually a | 
charge incurred in that year. It does not happen that there is such an 
item every year; but the time had then arrived when that rearrangement 
became necessary. The £1035 for retorts includes fire-bricks. Thatis a 
regular annual expenditure, though not perhaps to the same amount. We 
have various sized retorts. I always reckon the number we have in use as | 
about equal to 600 ordinary retorts. They are all clay, at about £2 a 
piece, and the amount we paid that year for new ones was 448. There are 
no iron retorts in this account. The metal castings are constantly burning 
away, and they must necessarily be renewed once in four years. When | 
we put in new retorts we do not always put in new mouthpieces. In the | 
following! year the amount charged under this head was £587. The aver- | 
age number of retorts in action in the depth of winter is about 500. We | 
then make nearly 1,900,000 cubic feet of gas per day. It would require 10 | 
retorts to make 37,000 or 38,000 feet. I do not mean that we had 500 of 
our retorts in use; probably the number was about 400, which is equal to 
500 of the ordinary size. I cannot tell the minimum daily make in July; 
it would be less than a fourth of the maximum in winter. The total 
early make was, I believe, 270 million cubic feet. I think we have never 
ad so few as 100 retorts in use at one time. I do not know whether we 
renew about 80 or 90 retorts annually; I have never taken accurate 
account of the amount. We renew them as it becomes necessary. 

Mr. betel ae wane books]: In that particular year they seem to 

have renewed about 80. 
Mr. Casrie: The number in actual use that year I make out to be 350, 
Mr. Mave: Would not 80 renewed that half year be a large proportion 
out of 350—assuming the life of a retort to be four years? 
Witness: They do not last four years. We renew them every two years 
upon an average—that is about the life of a clay retort. You can make 
them last longer by patching them up, but we find it better to change | 
them at least every two years, and often in less time. Every time the fire 
goes away from them they need some repairs. In the item of “ Masonry 
and brickwork, £1057,” there is a charge of £503 for taking down and 
rebuilding a chimney-stack. | 
The Arsitrator: This does not give one a good idea of the average | 
charge for repairs. 
Witness: It must come into some half year. 
Mr. Mav te: But you do not pull down a chimney stack every year. 
Witness: Last year we had another chimney to take down. The item of 
repairs of this kind varies in amount from £1300 to £2000 a year. In this 
particular account there is a charge of £173 for alterations in offices. The 
only other large charge was £66 for bricks. Levelling and reforming the 
yard is a thing we have often to do, and the charge of £60 would not go 
far in the repair of ten acres of ground. The item “Metal castings” is not 
the same as metal castings in the charge for retorts. Probably, some por- 
tion of the expense was for repairing the floors, which are made of metal. 
The charge of £166 for “Sewers” is for work done wholly within the pre- 
mises. On the item of “Replacing worn-out gasholder, £800,” I may say 
that £800 was written off in the half year ending June, 1858; £1600 was 
to have been written off altogether, but we could not afford it that half 
year; so £800 was carried over to the next. In the following one, £1000 
was charged for “ Tank and gasholder at Shude Hill broken up.” In the 
next half year No. 8 gasholder was broken up, and £1000 written off for 
that. There were no repairs going on during that time. We must either 
write off so much for depreciation each half year or charge repairs. 
The Arptrrator; The principle is all right; the only question is as to 
the amount—whether it is correct to put the whole cost down in three or 
four years? As soon as you got the new gasholder, the expense would cease. 
Witness: But we have others continually going out of repair. Some half 
on we do not charge anything under this head when we find that we 
ave other extraordinary expenses to meet and cannot afford both. Ori- 
ginally, gasholders were erected much smaller than is now done. It was | 
found not advisable to go on working these small gasholders; they are not 
worth patching up constantly, and so we get rid of them. 

By Mr. Wesr: I cannot say what would be a fair renewal-fund for gas- | 
holders, but I am prepared to admit that the amount we have written off | 
here is more than might be considered an average charge for gasholders | 
alone; but then we have not allowed for depreciation in any other part of | 
the works. We have charged nothing for condensers, purifiers, &c., for 
years, and their renewal must come out of revenue. In the item of £121 | 
for plasterers and joiners work is included some small charges for repairs | 
to four small houses which we let, and which are rated separately. [Wit- | 
ness explained at some length how the amounts under the other heads of | 
expenditure for ordinary repair and maintenance of premises had been | 
arrived at.] On the subject of tenants capital, which I put down at | 
£52,000, I take £4800 for retorts. I make out that it would be ' 
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| third month from the quarter, so that for the first four or five months of 


| them. 


| £1359 which I have given as the cost of restoration and renewal of meters 


| that he believed what the overseers had done was correct. 


| annual value of meters not included in the rate £497. Can you explain 
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necessary to have £1049 worth for the Neepsend works. Those 
works were not then in operation, but we should not have dared 
to be without them. We worked them partially the year before, 
and made gas there in September and October, 1858. The works at Shude 
Hill were not in operation in June, 1859, as in the summer months we can 
make all the gas we require at any one of the works, but we could not ven- 
ture to be without the others. In the days of the Consumers Company the 
Neepsend works were rated, and we are rated for them now, but we were 
not rated for the use we made of them in 1858. From the 18th November 
to the 25th December, 1859, when the greatest demand for gas was upon us 
we used them, and the receipts for the gas there made are included in these 
accounts. For retorts at the Effingham Street works I have put down 
£2589, and for Shude Hill, £1109. At Neepsend, I estimated that it would 
be necessary for a tenant to have 45 through retorts or 90 single ones. 
The length of a double retort is 19 feet 6 inches. At Effingham Street we 
had 100 through retorts and 42 single ones, and at Shude Hill, 119 single 
and no through retorts. These 19 feet 6 inch retorts cost us 7s. a foot. 
For tools and moveable poe iron coke-barrows, wooden barrows, 
coal-waggons, &c., I take £2000. These are are things actually in use. It 
also includes the stock of oxide of iron for purification. I cannot tell how 
much of the £2000 is due to Neepsend. Then there is £2000 for tools for 
repairs of meters, which includes benches, vices, gasholders for testing, and 
everything connected with the meter department. The item of office furni- 
ture, &c., includes ledgers, plans and maps of various kinds, stationery, 
safes, &c. The £4000 put down for stores on hand, | ga and general 
castings, is the amount which, according to our printed accounts, is the 
average expenditure. It does not include anything for meters. I think it 
would be necessary for a tenant to have £15,000 at his bankers to carry on 
business with for six months, that being about half the annual expenditure. 
We collect our accounts quarterly, therefore for the first quarter of his 
tenancy he would get nothing. It requires always a fortnight to make up 
the books, and the collection of the rental does not begin for perhaps three 
weeks after that. Very little money is received before the beginning of the 





the year the tenant would have all going out and very little coming in. 
He must keep a stock of coals on hand, and he would have to pay wages 
from week to week. By paying ready money he can make a better bargain 
for coals than if he takes credit. We sell most of our coke on three months 
credit; for very little we receive cash on delivery. The bills are sent in 
quarterly and we get paid three or four months afterwards. The ammo- 
niacal liquor is converted by us into sulphate of ammonia, which we also 
sell on credit, and have to pay a good deal of money in the purchase of 
sulphuric acid. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 21. 


Mr. Unwin recalled, and cross-examination continued. 

The amount which I have put down for tenant's capital includes the sum 
he would have to pay for rent and rates, and also the cost of carriage of 
coals. The actual amount paid by us for poor-rate in 1859 for the four 
townships was £1221. 19s. 1d.; for watch-rate, £105. 0s. 1d.; lighting-rate, 
£157. 7s. 8d.; highway-rate, £268. 5s. 7d.; bridge-rate, £59. 188. 9d.: 
making a total of £1812. 11s. 2d. For meters in use I have taken £22,000. 
Those meters are attached to the service-pipes for the use of the consumers, 
and are to a certain extent under the control of the company. We charge 
rent for the use of them. Ido not know how many of the 14,500 were 
actually on hire in the respondent township at the time. I have not taken 
57 per cent. of them as thus used, but 57 per cent. of the receipts from 
I should say that 57 per cent. in value were in the respondent 
township, but the number would be greater in the out-townships. The 
represents the ordinary annual outlay. Each meter would last about ten 
or twelve years. 

Mr. Mave: Now, I want to take you to another point. You start with 
a gross profit of £25,826. Then you deduct interest on tenant’s capital, 
and you have adopted Mr. Holmes's estimate of what he called the struc- 
tural value of the stations? 

Witness: Yes, we adopted that; we thought it rather over the mark. 

Mr. Wake: It is not Mr. Holmes’s—it is your own rate. 

Mr. Mave: But he gave it as his evidence, as having tested it himself. 

Mr. WAkeE: No; it is taken from the books. What he meant to say was, 


Mr. Maute: Deducting this £13,000, which is 25 per cent. upon the 
£52,000, it leaves a balance of £128,26. Then you deduct the indirectly 
profitable parts, which brings the amount down to £9542. Then comes the 
question I want to ask. You deduct 25 per cent. for statutable deductions 
—i. ¢., £2383. 14s.—leaving a net rateable value of £7157. What is covered 
by that sum of £2383. 14s. ? , 

Witness: In all the valuations of property in the town there is a deduc- 
tion of 25 or 27 per cent. 

Mr. Mave: But what do you cover by that figure? 

Witness: Renewal generally of the works as they get worn out. In the 
items of which the £31,000 is composed we charge for repairs and renewals 
of various parts of the works; but every now and then there comes in some 
expensive operation which cannot be so included, and this 25 per cent. 
covers that. 

Mr. Mave: Can you distribute that over your works generally? 

Witness: I can only explain it in this way, that the overseers allow to 
every one in the town—and we expect to be rated upon the same principle 
—25 per cent., and in some instances 27 per cent., upon what is considered 
the value of the property. ces 

Mr. Mave: You have not it as actually due to any specific item, 
but you take a gross sum off the rateable value, because somehow or other 
everybody else gets it. And you have no mode of distributing it upon any 
specific principle relative to statutable claims? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Maute: There is one other item: you deduct 57 per cent. of gross 


that? 

Witness : It would come to the same thing if you would strike out the 
receipts for meter-rent, £2527, and the £1359 on the other side, for restoring 
and replacing meters 

The ArBirrator: They say that meters are not rateable. 

Mr. Mave: And they claim to write off £497 on the adjustment of 
accounts. 

This was the case for the appellants. 

Mr. MavLe said he did not mean to throw a heap of figures at the head 
of the learned arbitrator, but he should like to state, as clearly and briefly 
as possible, the effect of the evidence which he intended to call for the re- 
spondents. He proposed first of all to go through the system adopted by 
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Mr. Unwin for arriving at the rateable value of the appellants property, and 
upon those very figures to show that the rate was sustained, and then he 
would take the same figures, and by the adoption of what he believed to be 
a better system, show the same results, and, indeed, that the appellants 
were under-rated. At starting there was one principle which was common 
to both—viz., that of taking the actual receipts of the company for the year, 
and setting off against those receipts the expenditure necessarily incurred 
in purchasing them. In that way they arrived at the gross profits, which 
were the basis of the calculation with regard to every allowance which the 
hypothetical tenant was permitted to have before the rent, which was the 
gauge of the net rateable value, was ascertained. Now, the profits being 
the foundation, every item which went to diminish the balance between 
expenditure and receipt of course diminished the basis of the calculation 
upon which they started under the Parochial Assessment Act, because 
under the provisions of that Act the net rateable value was “ the rent at 
which the same might reasonably be expected to let from year to year, free 
of all usual tenants rates and taxes,and tithe commutation rent charge, if 
any, and deducting therefrom the probable average annual cost of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain them 
in a state to command such rent.” The respondents were bound by the 
figures which the appellants had given them showing their receipts, which 
receipts he understood to be actual, and not contemplated or hypothetical 
receipts—hard cash flowing into their coffers. On the other side the ap- 
pellants put the expenditure which they said was necessarily incurred in 
tting those receipts, but he should contend that items had been intro- 
uced into their annual expenditure which did not belong to the subject 
matter, which resulted in their net profits, but were items belonging 
to the parliamentary or statutable deductions. In that way the ap- 
llants had diminished the balance from which they ought to start 
in ascertaining what would influence the tenant's mind in determining the 
rent which he would pay for the property. A great deal would turn upon 
the consideration of what ought to be allowed for actual expenditure—in- 
deed, upon that, as a starting-point, everything depended. He contended 
generally, and he would point out specifically as he proceeded, that no item 
should be included in the annual expenditure which related to outlay not 
directly resulting in the production of the commodity sold. For instance, 
the repairs of roof, maintenance of premises, tenants repairs, renewal of 
fixed machinery, levelling of the yard, rearrangement of governor-house— 
all things which, in fact, went only to maintain the subject matter of the 
tenancy—were not things contributing directly to the production of the 
article out of which the receipts arose. They were things which a tenant 
would have to do whatever his receipts might be. They were things con- 
templated as statutable deductions, but were not elements determining re- 
ceipts and ultimate profits. That being so, he would ask the arbitrator to 
run his eye over the expenditure and see what ex concesso must be knocked 
off, if his principle were right. First of all, there was an item of £5534 for 
ordinary repair and maintenance of premises, and that item he challenged. 
From the amount just given he claimed to knock off £359. 12s. 2d. for re- 
arrangement of governor-house. It would reappear in another place; it 
was out of place here, because once done it was done for ever, and therefore 
was not an annual expense. 
The Arsirrator: But you do not eliminate it upon that ground only. 
Mr. Mave: It is done once for all; it does not go directly to produce 
the annual receipts, although, like a hundred other things, it is of use in 
the company’s operations. The things which I say are allowable here as 
deductions from receipts are materials, labour, &c. 
The ArsirraTor: You put these upon the ground of their being repairs, 
| not of being reconstruction. 
Mr. MAuLE said they were repairs, but not things involved in the opera- 
| tions directly producing profits for that year. Then again, from the item of 
£1055 for retorts, fire-bricks, &c., he claimed to strike off £447, and this 
deduction was based upon the life of retorts, respecting which evidence 
would be given, and because, like the rearrangement of the governor-house, 





did not come within the limits of necessary expenditure for the production 


of the receipts. It would have to come somewhere probably, but it must 
be left out of the calculation in ascertaining the annual expenditure. 

Mr. OVEREND supposed that a tenant always reckoned upon something 
of the sort. 

Mr. Mave said the tenant would not calculate upon spoiling £600 
worth of his neighbour's water every year, and the amount, though it 
might have been paid during this particular year, ought to be distributed 
over a number of years; the average expenditure for such contingencies 
alone being included here. 

The ArsrrratTor: There is no doubt it was an expense incurred; but 
you say it is not properly an item which a tenant would consider a part 
of his annual expenditure. 5 

Mr. OverEND: It is just such an expenditure as a railway company 
incur on account of accidents. 

Mr. Maute: But the railway company do not break your head every 
time you go to York. 
Mr. OverEND: No; but they reckon upon breaking so many heads every 
ear. 

Mr. Maute said he was only challenging the expenditure which did not 
actually result in receipts for this particular year. This might be a proper 
item of expenditure, but should not be struck off the receipts. The appel- 
lants started with £25,826 as the difference between expenditure and re- 
ceipts, and his contention was that the gross profits had been improperly 
reduced by the introduction of the sums he had challenged, and the amount 
of which he claimed to have added again. But taking the profits at 
£25,826, the company knocked off £13,000 as tie profit a tenant would be 
entitled to from year to year; because, as they said, the tenant could not 
get £56,923 in gross receipts, which would cover his outlay out of pocket 
and his tenant’s profits, unless he was constantly manipulating a capital of 
£52,000 in some way or other, either in wages, material, and things of that 
kind. Now, how did they make out the tenant’s capital of £52,000, upon 
which they claimed 25 per cent. as profit? He would just draw attention 
to the items which he challenged in that £52,000. First of all the appel- 
lants claimed £4800 as the value of the retorts. He should show that that 
was an excessive sum; and under the next head of “Tools and moveable 
machinery” it would be shown that £488 went to the same subject matter. 
With reference to the item of “ Tools, &c., for the repair of meters,” he was 
not able to say much, except that the amount, £2000, seemed a very large 
one, and no explanation had been given as to how much of that sum was 
due to meters in stock. Another item was “Stores in hand,” which 
was explained to include coals in store. With regard to that sum, 
which was also a large one, it was not quite certain that the amount 
which the tenant claimed to have as working capital, £15,000, did not 
actually cover coals in store. According to the explanation given, taking 
the most adverse six months of the year, the £15,000 was said to be the 
amount which the tenant must of necessity be out of pocket, before obtain- 
ing any return for his manufacture. It appeared to him to be clear from 
the way in which the rental was received that this £15,000 would not be 
spent in the first six months; but even if it were, they must in this calca- 
lation take the two half years together, and in the second, they must re- 
member the tenant would not only be getting back the £15,000 which he 
had spent in the first half, but also the half of his profits for the whole 
year, and which he would be entitled to withdraw and put in his pocket. 
From January to March he would then be in possession of the amount due 
at the Christmas previous; plus the quarter's profits and every subsequent 
quarter from year to year, he would never be more than one quarter in 
arrear. Therefore to contemplate the operation of the Statute on the 
assumption that the tenant is starting de novo, was introducing a constant 
quantity in the case which was not a constant quantity. It was a fallacy 
to assume a new tenant coming in every half year, with the same difficul- 
ties to meet each period, and to take for the purpose, as the appellants had 
done, the least valuable half year. But then he would show that, so far 
from £15,000 being required, a very much smaller sum was worked out by 








this expenditure would assist in the production of several years receipts. 
On the next item of £1057 for masonry and brickwork, he should knock 
off upon the same principle £503. In this sum of £1057 was the cost of 
rebuilding a chimney-stack, and it was to be hoped for the sake of the ap- 
pellants that this did not become necessary every year. The charge of 
£60 for levelling and reforming yard was neither for material, labour, nor 
anything else involved in the production of receipts. It was an item of 
improvement, which once done was done permanently. Then again, the 
cost of reconstructing sewers, £166, although it might be a tenant's charge, 
was in no way involved in the production of gas, ammonia, coke, &c.; it | 
was something which the tenant would have to do whether he was making 
gasor not. The next item was an apportionment of the charge for a new 
gasholder, £1800, and that again was no part of the expenditure incurred 
in the production of the saleable commodity out of which the receipts were 
obtained, but was an improvement of the premises. It might be true that 
in running years the number of gasholders might so be arranged that one 
would die within a given period, and the company would have to put in a | 
new one—say every six years. But that outlay was not to be included in 
the annual expenditure; it was a landlord’s improvement or a tenant’s re- | 
pair, and not a thing done annually to the tune of £1800. It was not an 
annual renewal, but was an expenditure which shotld be spread over a 
certain number of years. He was not about to challenge the sum of £1125 | 
which the appellants put down for ordinary repair of mains and services, 
but he should challenge the principle upon which it was based. In this 
item was included a sum of £350 for metal castings and new pipes, which 
he should contend ought to appear under the head of tenant’s repairs, or in 
the renewal-fund which the Statute allowed for keeping the materials alive 
—it was not an annual expenditure directly required for producing gas. | 
Then in the next item of £1359. 11s. 11d. for restoring and replacing meters, 
there was a sum of £590 for repairs which he challenged. He claimed also | 
to knock off £324. 11s, 2d. for rent paid, which would be included in the | 
£2182, and, lastly, a sum of £654 for bad debts and extraordinary expenses, 

cause,as he should show, there had been a doubie claim by the appellants 
under that head. 
Mr. OverEND objected to the disallowance of this item. 
Mr. Unwin was recalled, and, in answer to the arbitrator, said, the £654 
was composed of a sum of £600, which the company had to pay that year 
to a neighbour who brought an action against them for spoiling his water 
by allowing tar to get into it, and two sums of £33. 7s, 10d. and £20. 15s. 2d. | 
for bad debts on the sale of lime, coke, &c. 

The Arsirraror said, in that case the charge came properly into the | 
year’s expenditure. 
Mr. MAuLE said the £600 was not a bad debt, but a sum of money paid 
by way of compensation. 


ag ARBITRATOR: It is put down as an “ 
Tr. 


rOR: | an “extraordinary expense.” 
MAuLe said if it was an extraordinary expense for damage done; it 











| as much as any other part of the concern. 


| not rateable as the occupier of the meters, query whether he should be 


persons who had actually been tenants of such a concern as this. He now 
came to the question of meters. Asum of £22,C00 was claimed by the 
appellants on behalf of their hypothetical tenant as the cost of meters. 
First of all—the great question to be solved was whether the company 
were tobe rated for meters atall. If not, the learned arbitrator must 
throw out of the account both the rent received for meters, and the capital 
expended upon them, as well as the expense of their annual replacement 
and restoration. It was a question of occupation. The appellants might 
say, and had said that meters were essential to the working of the system 
If so, then it must be supposed 
that the tenant working the system was as much in the occupation of the 
meters as of any other thing he was working with—just as much of the 
pipes which led up to the meters or the retorts, or gasholders, or tanks, or 
any portion of the machinery antecedent to the meters by which the gas 
was transmitted, and before it arrived at its destination. Which was the 
proper way to take it? He would first assume that the tenant was rate- 
able for the meters as the subject matter of occupation. Supposing he was 


rated for the profits resulting from them? He should say, assuming 
that he was rateable for their occupation, that they formed parts of the 
great machine which was the local visible property in the township by vir- 
tue of the beneficial occupation of which he became liable to be rated. 

The Arsirrator: Is this essential to this part of the argument? 

Mr. Mave said he thought it was, because then came the question 
whether he was to claim the occupation of them as owner of them or as 
tenant of them. Now, he contended that,in the ordinary working of a 
system like this, the meters were in the same position as the service-pipes 
which were next to them, or the mains next to them, or the gasholders, 
purifiers, condensers, and retorts, and beyond these the soil in which they 
stood; and that the tenant was tenant of them in the same sense in which 
he was the tenant of the station, the yard, the chimneys, and the offices. 

The ARBITRATOR: You mean that the hypothetical tenant takes the 
meters as well as the premises. 

Mr. Maute: Yes. 1am putting it both ways. I take it as part of the 
thing occupied. It isa part of the thing which the hypothetical tenant 
takes from the landlord, and does not provide for himself. He would pay 
arent to the landlord for the meters just as for the same outlay in any 
other part of the machinery by which gas is transmitted to the consumer. 
They are fixed to the service-pipe. 

The Arsitrator: Your argument is directed to this, that the meters 
are a part of the plant, and that the tenant would not have to lay out any 
money upon them, but would rent them? 

Mr. Maute: The‘ question is whether you are to deduct from the net 
profits of the year 25 per cent. upon £52,000, or whether you are to add the 
structural value of these things. 
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The Arsitrator: The substantial question is, whether these things are 
necessary for carrying on the trade—whether they are charges upon the 
capital employed in carrying it on. 

Mr. Maute: There are authorities for the assumption that the matter 
which is so fixed to the freehold as to be necessary for carrying on the 
specific trade, or the removal of which would destroy the character of the 
freehold, is to be taken as an element of the rateable value of the property, 
and is not to be charged as part of the tenant’s capital. 

The ARBITRATOR: Just the same as the mains. 





tinction between landlord’s and tenant’s fixtures, yet fixed machinery en- 
hances the value of the rateable occupation, and that it is diminished by 
their being thrown into the tenant’s capital. I say that in principle I do 
not see why the meters (the life of which I understand is something like 
twenty years), which form one part of the channel through which the gas 


ma from it to the main, by which it is connected to the gasholder. 
The ArBitraTor: It might be said that the meter is like a fixed 
scales to ascertain the quantity of material sold. 
Mr. Mavis said it was a permanent link in the passage of the gas and 


pair of 


It struck him that it was as much fixed machinery as any other part, 
though its office was quite distinct. It might be asked, “What do you say 
to the retorts?” He replied that, for argument sake, they were covered by 
the same principle. Certainly, they were bedded and fixed into that which 
was the realty—the structure based upon land—and formed part of the 
structure. No doubt, they were a little more perishable; and because of 
their —_ character, landlords generally required that the tenants 
should be responsible for them and should renew them themselves. The 
same destructible character did not belong to the meters, and they might 
be said to last as long as a yearly tenant would probably require them. 
The line of distinction was only one founded upon duration, and not upon 
the character of the fixed machinery itself. Assuming, then, that meters 
were taken as part of the occupied and rateable tenants hire, the sum of 
£22,000 would have to be deducted from the tenant’s capital. And in seck- 
ing the rateable value of the meters, the amount at which they should be 
assessed would be enhanced or lessened according as they were regarded to 
be a part either of the directly or the indirectly profitable source. Assuming 
that distinction, which was re-affirmed in the Queen v. the West Middlesex 
Water- Works, he should contend that the meters were a part of the subject 
matter of the tenancy directly contributing to the receipts, and to be rated 
accordingly, because it was at the meter that the delivery of the consumed 
article took place. He claimed, therefore, on behalf of the township that 
the value of the meters—£22,000—should not be taken as part of the 
tenant's capital, but as part of the tenant’s occupation. 

The AreirraTor: That would come to the same thing. 

Mr. Maute: Yes, but it will come under the head of the direct, and not 


of occupation. 

The ArsirrAtor: It would be important if I had to ascertain what the 
amount of the rate was. 

Mr. Mav tx said it was important here, because if it was struck out the 
rate was established. Taking the other alternative, and assuming that the 
appellants did not occupy, or that whether they did or not, the meters were 
not the subject matter of rating, he would say, in the first instance, that if 
they did not occupy, he claimed to strike out on both sides the tenant’s 
a for the purchase of meters, and the profits resulting from their 

ire. 

The ARBITRATOR: What do you gain by striking it out ? 

Mr. Mave said it was an impertinent element, and he wished to show 
that without taking it in either way the rate was maintained. He would 
show that there were tenants to be found who had entered upon gas-works, 
and paid rent for the premises, never having to purchase meters, they beiag 
supplied by the landlord, who let them to them. Then there was another 
a The appellants claimed 25 per cent. upon the assumed tenant’s 
capital. 

The Arsitrator: You have not said anything about the per centage’ 
whether it should be 10, or 15, or what. 

Mr. Mav e said he proposed to do that by evidence. He had taken it at 
15 per cent. The usual mode, as he understood, was to allow a higher scale 
of per centage when the capital was small than when it was large. He 
challenged the per centage claimed by the appellants, and would prove that 
the general allowance was from 12 to 15 per cent. to cover everything, both 
the interest on capital and the tenant’s profits. As the result of experience 
he believed that the per centage was increased in the case of a risky trade, 
but if the appellants were allowed a sum of money under the Statute for 
their increased risk, then this question was not affected by such a con- 
sideration. The Statute required that a certain sum should be allowed, to 
cover insurance. 

The Arsirrator: That means fire insurance. 

Mr. Mavute: If the Statute limits it to fire, it does not cover insurance. 
I understand insurance in these days to extend to all kinds of risks. 

The ArpiTrRAtor: There was an office once which insured from bad 
debts, but I think it came to grief. 

Mr. MAULE said there were certain items in the accounts which he also 
challenged, in the shape of charges for maintenance of premises, replacing 
meters, restoring mains and services, &c., all of which he contended came 
under the head of substantial and permanent restoration or improvement— 
the putting of life again into the subject matter of the rate, which the 
Statute contemplated when it said that allowance was to be made for the 
necessary expenditure required to keep the premises in a state to command 
the rent. The 25 per cent. which the appellants claimed for statutable 
deductions covered all these charges, and therefore they were not entitled 
to deduct, first of all as they had done, the sum of £2585 for this expendi- 
ture. By the process which he proposed to lay before the arbitrator, he 
would show that after making all reasonable and proper allowances for the 
annual expenditure necessary to work such a concern, to maintain it in a 
state of efficiency, to provide tenant’s profits, and allow for the creation of 
42 sinking-fund to replace the worn-out machinery, the figures worked out 

a far higher rateable value than £5000 for Sheffield alone. 


Mr. H. J. Castle, examined by Mr. MAuLE. 

Iam a valuer engaged in the valuation of gas and water works in all 
ng of the country. I have had 20 years experience in these matters. I 
ave had before me the figures which represent the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the company for the year ending June 30, 1859. With regard to 
the charge under the head of “ Ordinary repair and maintenance of pre- 
mises,” of £351. 12s. 2d. for the rearrangement of governor-house, I say 
that is a maintenance and improvement of the rateable subject, and forms 
part of the statutable deductions. It is not an annual expense incurred in 








should be taken away,and distinguished from the service-pipe which | 
| deducted from his gross rental. In the claim for tenant’s capital I find an 


indicated how much passed; whereas no other part performed that function. | 
| £488 is made up of these six items:—Fire-bricks, setting and repairing 


the indirect, sources of profit; it will not form part of the structural subject | 
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Mr. Mave: We know that for rateable purposes, though there is a dis- | 


| restoring and replacing meters, it appears that £590 was for restorations, 


| 


| chinery. The entire charge of £4800 for retorts should be struck out, as 
| the tenant would not require capital to purchase what was already there. 


| therefore he will not want this capital. He would not require to havea 


| sufficiently early to pay for stock. He would not want capital for this 








| Struck out altogether, on the ground that the works there were not used 
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the carrying on of the works. The sum of £1035, which is included in 
that item, for renewal of retorts, I should upon second thoughts allow that 
as it would otherwise complicate the account afterwards. In the item for 
brickwork and masonry there is a charge of £503 for taking down and re- 
building a chimney-shaft. That is a landlord’s improvement, and comes 
within the statutable deductions, and also the levelling and reforming of 
the yard and the charge for reconstructing the sewers in the station, 
There is a charge also of £1800 odd for the new gasholder, which is like- 
wise a landlord's improvement, and is included in the 25 per cent. 
By the Argsirrator: It would depend upon the extent of repair done to 
a >—y whether I should include such an expense in the 25 per cent. 
y Mr. Mavte: I strike out the sum of £300 in the item of “ Ordinary 
repairs of mains and services,” which is for metal castings, on the same 
principle as I have made the other deductions. Of the item of £1359, for 





and £759 for replacements. The latter is a landlord’s charge, and is to be 


item of £1049 put down for retorts at Neepsend, which retorts should be 


for the purpose of earning these receipts. In the claim for tenant's capital 
there is a charge for tools and moveable machinery, of which the sum of 


meters, £63; red bricks, £15; retorts, £360; fire-clay, for repairing and 
setting retorts, £10; metal retort-lids, £25; bolts and screws for retorts, 
£15. These are retort materials in stock, and not tools or moveable ma- 


But if it is assumed that the retorts are not in a fit state for use, and that 
he is obliged to bring in capital to purchase some, having once done so, 
before he wants to buy any more his gas rental will be coming in, and 


stock of retorts at first. 

The Arsitrator: Would it be prudent for him to start and run the 
risk of a break-down without any stock? 

Witness: I believe he could do without it. His money would come in 


 %; to go in with. 
r. MavLe: But would he want it to go in with, contemplating 
efficiency ? 

Witness: For about three months he would. As a matter of principle I 
think it should be allowed. 

Mr. OVEREND: Then you give up that item? 

Mr. Maur: Oh, yes, certainly, if it is a matter of principle. | 

The ArpirraATor: The next item is £2000 for tools for the repair of| 
meters. The question is, whether Mr. Castle has any means of testing | 
that. 

Mr. Mave: No, we have no means of doing it. 

Witness: I do not pretend to say anything about that; we will allow it. 
I do not challenge the £2200 for office fittings, furniture, &c. I have 
allowed for the item “stores in hand, coals, pipes, and general castings,” | 
£2000, instead of the £4000 claimed. They put down for general castings, | 





&c., £3095; for coals, £212; for coke, £100; and ammonia, £592. have 
allowed the same amount for the last items. The pipes and fittings I have 
considered would be wanted for extensions as well as for restoration. The 


gas company are landlords as well as tenants, and are continually making 
improvements for which they would require stores. I have, therefore, 
struck off £2000 for that, and allowed £1000 as necessary for the tenant. 
Having all these things in hand, I should, in considering the amount of 
cash in hand required by the tenant, take the total outlay for the 12 
months reduced by the amount received for products, £5816—coke, tar, 
ammonia, lime, &c., for which they get payment sooner than for the gas. 
I should not deduct the amount received for hire of meters. I find the 
total outlay thus reduced was £25,281, and that I again reduce by the sums 
which I consider as improperly charged, viz —£3513, as not tenant’s out- 
lay, bringing it down to £21,768. I have prepared a scheme of what I con- 
sider should be the tenant’s capital. The first item in it is £1440 for retorts. 
That is not the sum given in evidence as the value of those at the three! 
stations, but is founded on the fact that at that time there were 358 single 
retorts in use. I have taken them as clay retorts which would last for 
three years. The tenant going in might have to renew, or reset, or refit 
one-third of the 358—or say 120 each year, and I have put the cost of them 
at £12 each, making together £1440. For tools and moveable machinery, I 
allow £2000 in this case. Tools for repairs of meters, £2000; coal in store, 
pipes, and general castings, £2000; and working capital, £10,884. All 
these together are my tenant’s capital, £20,324, and so I say, in round 
numbers, £20,000. I have not allowed anything for maps and plans, nor 
for meters in use. I know, as a fact, that a tenant or lessee of gas-works is 
not required to provide meters. At the Portsea Gas- Works, for instance, they 
were part of his stock. I never knew them in my experience regarded or 
allowed as part of the tenant's capital. 

The ArsirraTor: Have you had experience of persons succeeding each 
other in gas-works? 

Witness: When one landlord has to succeed another, he would have to 
buy all that belonged to his predecessor. ae 

Mr. Mave: But have you ever known an instance of a person going in 
as tenant only of a gas-work? 

Witness: No, I do not know a case of that sort. I do know cases where 
the party is a lessee and that he does not pay for the meters; and that is 
the reason why I do not consider the tenant should find capital to provide 
them. I have made valuations in about twenty or thirty cases for rating 

urposes, and never included them. The London companies never have 
introduced them and never have contended for it. Neither the hypothetical 
nor the real tenant has ever done it. 

Examination continued: Upon the £20,324 which I have given for tenant’s 
capital, I allow 15 per cent. for tenant’s profits. In estimating that, I take 
into consideration whether he has money or not. If he has and puts it out 
to interest, he would only get 4 per cent.; but if he chooses to work with 
it and gives his time and skill to manage the business, he would expect 
more, but I say he would be perfectly content with 15 per cent. In railway 
cases, I only allow 10 per cent. Deducting the expenditure of the company, 
which was £31,097, less £3513 for the charges which I challenged, or 
£27,584 from the gross receipts of £56,923, it leaves £29,338 as the gross 
profits. Deducting from this again £3045, which is 15 per cent. upon 
£20,320, of tenant's capital, the balance, or £26,293, which is the amount 
that would go into the landlord's hands for the tenancy, he doing the neces- 
sary repairs and insurance. The gross rental of the mains, pipes, junctions, 
&c:, in all the townships, deducting the value of the Sheffield station, 1s 
£23,921. I deduct from that for statutable deductions 25 per cent. or £5980, 
leaving £17,941 as their net rateable value. This 25 per cent. considerably 
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more than covers all the landlord’s outgoings and expenses for maintenance 
of premises. I have distributed this net rateable value in the way referred 
to on the other side, apportioning 57 per cent. to the respondent township. 
That gives for Sheftield £10,216, which, added to the net rateable value of 
the station there of £1743, gives a total of £11,959; and from this has to be 
deducted the £12 for Corsan’s property, leaving the amount £11,947. In 
this £11,947 is included the rateable vaiue of the meters in the occupation 
of the tenant; it includes also, therefore, the rent to be paid to the land- 
lord for them. 

Mr. Mave: Be good enough to show how you would deal with that 
£11,947 if meters are not to be considered as rateably in the occupation of 
the tenant. 

Witness: The receipts for meter-rents were £2527, and the expense of 
maintaining them £1359, leaving a balance of £1168. The tenant’s capital 
as regards meters is £2000, 15 per cent. upon which is £300, leaving the 
balance of receipts over expenditure £868. [assume the meters in Sheffield 
township to be 57 per cent. of the whole, which is £495. Then, 6s.in the 
pound upon what is left for the rates in the parish is £114, giving for the 
Sheffield proportion £381, and thus reducing the £11,947 to £11,566. 

Mr. Mauxe: Have you a calculation of how much more reduction there 
would be assuming you gave tenant's profits at the rate of 15 per cent. upon 
the amount claimed by the appellants for meters? 

Witness: I have not, but I can do so. 

The Arsirrator: Unless you have some mode of correcting it you must 
assume that their £22,000 is correct. 

Witness: It would diminish the whole rateable value £3300, and 57 per 
cent. of that is £1881, making the net rateable value in the respondent 
township £10,066. 


Fripay, Aprit 22. 
Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. MAvLE. 
I am an engineer carrying on business at Wenlock Works, Wharf Road, 
City Road. I have had experience in designing and constructing buildings 
for the purpose of gas-works for 18 years, as well as in machinery and 
everything connected therewith. Iam well acquainted with the value of 
such things, and have had experience in their valuation for rating purposes 
and for leasing. I have seen the table of figures given in by the respon- 
dents, showing their receipts and expenditure for the year ending June 30, 
1859. I find that they give the sum of £56,923 as their gross receipts, and 
£31,097 as their expenditure. I deduct from the latter item £3512, as 
money expended not for the purpose of producing receipts. The particulars 


being the gross profits, £29,339. From that I allow for tenant's profits, 
£3000, which is 20 per cent. upon a capital of £15,000, which I consider is 
sufficient for these works. I have arrived at that conclusion in this way— 
I have seen a table which has been handed in on the other side, in which 
they give the mode in which they estimate the capital a tenant would 
require to carry on this business. For the sake of convenience I have 
followed their figures in some respects. They start with a sum of £4800 
as capital for retorts, but I deduct from that £1049, as being the value of 
the retorts used at Neepsend, not the subject of this appeal. This brings it 
to £3751. Then for tools, moveable machinery, &c., they claim £2000, 
and I allow that, as also the £2000 for tools for repairing meters in stock. 
But in the item for office furniture, &c., I differ from them, and 1 put down 
£1000, which I consider a very large sum for the purpose. 


The Arsirrator: They give £500 for maps alone. 


Witness: Those would belong to the landlord and not the tenant. The 
landlord would naturally have maps of his own premises, but I do not 
think the tenant would go to the expense of them. 
Examination continued: In the item of stores in hand I do not include 
castings, pipes, &c.,as I do not think a tenant would necessarily have 
them. I therefore allow £2000 for fire-goods, &c., and a small stock of 
coals, as‘in a re like Sheffield it would not be necessary to have a large 
stock on hand. These items together produce a sum of £10,751, and the 
difference between that and £15,000—or £4249—I allow the tenant for 
money at the bank. As the whole of the expenditure for the year for 
supervision and labour is under £6000, and that being the particular item 
for which ready money is required, I consider that, with £4249 in the 
bank, the tenant would have sufficient to carry on with until he got in his 
first quarter's gas-rental. In addition to having this money at the bank, 
he would be in receipt of certain sums, more or less, for coke, tar, and other 
products. I dismiss altogether from my estimate the sum claimed for the 
purchase of meters. I assume that the meters would be provided by the 
landlord as part of the plant for which a rent would be paid by the tenant. 
I have been the lessee of gas-works upon a tolerably large scale—the 
Portsea Island Gas-Works. That was in 1854. I was tenant for three 
years—until 1857. The gas-rental of that place was, at the end of the 
first year, between £15,000 and £16,000. The capital, 1 think, was between 
£60,000 and £76,000; so that it would stand in the proportion of about one- 
third of the extent of Sheffield Gas-Works, as far as the consumption of gas 
is concerned. When I became tenant of that place I was bound to take all 
the loose plant on the premises. I took tools, coal, coke, and everything 
that was not fixed to the freehold, and was not apparatus—old valves, 
ipes, trucks, carts, meters in stock, and every conceivable thing I took. 
y functions were to do everything which the company did; and my 
arrangements were such that the company’s staff was reduced to two ser- 
vants, a secretary and a collector. I laid mains and services, inspected 
meters, and did everything except collect the money and keep the com- 
pany’s own accounts. 

r. WAKE: I thought you were lessee of the works? 
The Arsrrrator: It is very singular, if he was lessee, that the company 
should collect the rent. 
Witness : They collected the rent, and handed me over one-half of it. 
The ArsitRaToR: There must have been something very special in it. 
Have you a copy of the agreement here? 
Witness : No, I have not. 
The ArsitRAToR: As far as it goes, it shows that the witness has had | 
great experience in these matters. 
Mr. Wake: If it is to show the quantity of gas they were making— 
Witness : I want to tell you what money I had. 
Mr. Wax: Then I must object to that, unless you produce the 
agreement. 
Mr. Maute: It is a matter of fact which does not depend upon the terms 
of a written document, as to what his capital was. 
Mr. Wake: Excuse me, we are now trying to ascertain what capital a 
hypothetical tenant would want. If this gentleman had been a lessee, 


a half-and-half sort of tenant, and divided the profits with his landlord, we 
must have his lease. 
The Arstrrator: It is difficult to know how to apply the evidence 
without we know all the circumstances. 
Witness: I have gone into these particulars to show that I was in the 
position of the hypothetical tenant. 
Mr. Wake: I dare say you are aware that Mr. Croll was contractor with 
the Great Central Gas Company, and made gas into the works at a certain 
price, but you could not say he was in the position of a hypothetical 
tenant. 
The Arsirraror: You may ask whether it is usual for persons hiring 
gas-works to take the meters in stock, and not the meters in use. 
Mr. MavLE (to witness): With regard to your experience, do you know 
what the lessee takes? 
Witness: From my own experience, and from having been concerned for 
companies who have let their works, I say it is not usual for the tenaut to 
provide meters. 
Mr. Mautez: Then, with regard to the incoming tenant taking to the 
fixed retorts, can you from your experience tell me what is done with re- 
gard to these? 
Witness: I can tell you what has been done in cases in which I have 
been concerned. The valuation which I had at Portsea was £3000. 
sum was a sufficient capital for a tenant, taking works with a gas-rental 
of £15,000, to find stores with and to carry on the concern. I do not con- 
template as a rule that the tenant would pay for retorts. In several cases 
in which I have been concerned there has been a valuation made of the 
retorts, and when the tenancy expired they have been revalued to the 
landlord, and the difference adjusted between them. In my case, I had 
nothing to pay for retorts. 
Examination continued: Taking the gross rental of the company at 
£26,339, I deduct the same as on the other side—£2418—for the station in 
the respondent township, leaving £23,921 as the gross rental of the mains, 
and upon that sum I allow 25 per cent. in lieu of the usual statutable de- 
ductions. That would cover insurance upon buildings, and all the work 
which the landlord would have to do to keep the works in a condition to 
command the rent, and leave a very large margin for this class of property. 
I have had per centages allowed for the same object, but never to so great 
an extent. The 25 per cent. amounts to £5980, and brings the net rateable 
value to £17,941. I distribute that between Sheffield and the out town- 
ships, giving to the former 57 per cent., which comes to £10,216. From 
the value of the station at Sheffield I deduct 25 per cent., which brings it to 
£1743, and that added to the £10,216 makes £11,959, which, less Corsan’s 
house €12, or £11,947, is the net rateable value of the company's Pope oan | 
in the respondent township. I concur entirely with Mr. Castle with regard 
to the question of the meters. In the company’s accounts there is a sum 
of £2527, representing the receipts for the hire of meters that year. I 
notice also a sum of £1359, which is said to be the annual expenditure upon 
meters, leaving a balance of £1167 in favour of the company. I have also 
heard that they have £22,000 worth of metersin use. Assuming that to be 
so, and allowing 25 per cent. for tenant's profits upon that sum, they would 
get £5500. Comparing that profit with what they actually did get, there is 
a deficiency of £4333. I find in the company's printed accounts for the 
half year ending December, 1858, £14,836 put down as the value of their 
meters at the time. I presume, therefore, that that amount was sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brett: I think £52,000 is an unnecessarily large 
amount for tenant’s capital. Whatever is the right amount, I allow 20 per 
cent. upon it for tenant’s profits. I allow it in this way: I think that any 
one who embarked in a thing of this sort ought to have £3000 a year out of 
it. There are risks attached to the business, but I never had an accident 
myself. I do not think there are more risks in this than in any other 
business. The landlord of such a concern ought to purchase the meters on 
the same ground that he purchases the gasholders, purifiers, and other 
parts of the plant. 

Mr. Brett: Supposing the landlord is to buy the meters, have you put 
down any payment by the tenant for the use of them? 

Witness: I do not quite follow you. It = upon what way the 
arrangement might be made between the landlord and tenant. I assume 
here that the landlord provides meters, and that they are his property. 

Mr. Brett: But you assume that the tenant has the use of them. 

Witness: No, I assume that the landlord has the rent of the meters from 
the consumers. 

Mr. Brett: Then you assume that the supply of gas is a wholly distinct 
thing from the supply of meters and the hire of them? 

The ArsirRATOR: But you have made an allowance for tools, for re- 
pairing meters, and for meters in stock? 


Witness: 1 take it in this way: that a tenant acting as I did would 
merely fix the meters, and the company would receive the rent. I had to 
provide all the tools necessary for doing the whole of the work. 

Cross-examination continued: A company are bound to supply 
meters. It is only in certain cases that the tenant of a gas-work would 
have to provide them. I have assumed in this case that the landlord does 
so. If the landlord did not the tenant must, as he could not do without 
them. In some form or other the landlord would have to be paid if he 
found them. I have not made any allowance for that; I have not taken it 
into account at all. In estimating the capital at £15,000, I have not 
allowed anything for the rent to be paid for the premises. The rent would 
not be required till after the first quarter’s receipts for gas came in. A 
large proportion of the gas-rents are collected during the first six weeks 
after the close of the quarter. Supposing the tenant had to provide his 
own meters, I should say that £14,836, which is what the company put 
them down at in their accounts, would be sufficient. They were not new 
then, but if they were good I do not see why the tenant should not buy 
second-hand meters. In the 25 per cent. deduction for statutable allowance 
would be included the restoration of the gasholder, for which the company 
claim as the proportion for that year £1800. I cannot say what was the 
condition of the gasholders at that time. Some of them are very old. I 
should say 3 per cent. per annum would be a sufficient sum to write off for 
their depreciation, and that at compound interest would replace them as 
worn out, as they last a long time. [ should allow 1 per cent. for the re- 
production of mains—they will last about 60 or 70 years. I should allow 
3 per cent. for service-pipes. I have known some to be down 14 or 15 
years. I donot say that it would be right to on these gas-works 
without a stock of coals, but, as they have them at their very door, I con- 
sider that £1000 in stock, which would represent 2500 tons, would be 
sufficient. 





carrying on the whole business, and paying a definite rent for his occupa- 
tion, the question of what capital he had would be relevant; but if he was 





Re-examined by Mr. Maute: I think the statutable deductions for these 
works would be less than one half the sum I have allowed for them. 
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Mr. Castle recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Brett. 

I have allowed £20,000 for working capital. I have assumed that the 
landlord is to supply meters, but not exactly upon Mr. Penny’s plan I 
assume that the tenant would receive the meter-rents. I have not treated 
the supply of meters as a distinct trade from the supply of gas. I have 
allowed £381 as the rent due from the tenant for this part of the under- 
taking. The meiers are rateable subject matter. I have been over the 
company’s works; I cannot tell the cost of the gasholders. 1 should think 
£40,000 would be a fair estimate. 

Charles Lee, Esq., examined by Mr. Maus. ' 

Iam a valuer, residing at 20,Golden Square. I have had some experience 
in rating gas-works, and at-different times have rated all the gas and water 
works:in Cote. In respect of gas companies, I have always been engaged 
against them; but in respect of water companies, always for them. In 
reference to this case, my figures and Mr. Castle’s differ a little, but I think 
it so much better that only one set of figures should be brought before you 
that I have adopted his. The 15 per cent. for tenant’s profits is not an uni- 
form per centage with me. I always look at the amount which it produces, 
and consider whether that is sufficient to induce a man of capital and 
standing to take the concern. I have not included coals in my calculation 
of tenant's capital, because I consider them as part of the gross expenditure 
of the year. Nor have I included office furniture, &c., because that I look 
-_ as let with the concern, and scheduled to the tenant. 1 think the 
allowance of 25 per cent. in lieu of statutable deductions is large, but as it 
is usual in Sheffield I have adopted it. I have generally taken from 15 to 
18 per cent. I have not included meters in my tenant's capital, as I con- 
sider them a part of the subject that is let, as much so as the gasholder and 
the condenser. As to their rateability, the question has been discussed 
over and over again, and I have always contended on the part of the 
parishes that they are rateable as part of that which is let to the tenant. 
Mr. Mavue: What do you say to the snm of £22,000 claimed by the 
company as representing the value of meters in the hands of the tenant 
for which he has to find capital? 

Witness: First of all I should think the amount is a very large one; 
secondly, to charge that amount as part of his capital to the tenant is an 
absurdity. 
Mr. Maue: According to your experience, would any Jandlord let the 
tenant in by charging him the capital cost of the meter, and allowing him 
to deduct 15 per cent. before paying his rent? 
Witness: Certainly not. How could the landlord allow him 15 per cent. 
when he only gets 5 per cent., which is about what the balance is between 
the amount received by the company for the hire of meters that year and 
the cost they incurred in respect of them. It comes really to this. What 
is the usual way of doing this thing? 
Mr. OverenD: There is no usual way, because gas-works are never let. 
Witness: Oh, yes, they are, with meters and everything complete. I 
know they are at Richmond, Wandsworth, and other places. 
Examination continued: I have valued them in that way for sale, but 
never toa tenant. In valuing meters we classify them as to their age. 
Cross-examined by Mr. OverEND: The landlord would let the works 
complete, just the same as a house. Formerly, if you took a house, you 
had to pay for the dressers, sinks, water-closets, &c.; now everything is let 
complete, and you pay a per centage upon it. 

S. Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. Mauxe. 
I am an engineer, and have had a great deal of experience in 
valuations for the purpose of rating gas and water works and rail- 
ways. I have seen the table of figures produced, and have taken 
those figures as the basis of my calculations of the value of the appel- 
lants property in 1859. I have first taken the receipts for sale of gas, 
meter-rents, and residual products, as per the account produced, £36,923, 
and from that I deduct the expenditure, as per account, £31,097, leaving a 
difference of £25,826. To that I add £2902, which I conceive to be a por- 
tion of the expenditure not incurred for current purposes. The way I 
arrive at that is this. I find the company used in their retorts, according 
to their own return 29,089 tons of coal. Their average rate of cost of con- 
verting that coal into gas was about 13s. per ton; and I say, from my know- 
ledge of the working of other companies in similar circumstances, 11s. per 
ton is an ample sum. The difference between lls. and 13s. per ton is 
£2902, which I therefore add to the profits of the company. I challenge 
the item of maintenance of premises in their accounts, which I think is 
unduly in excess. I believe that £2900 might well come off that one item. 
It amounts to no less than 3s. 07,d. per ton of coals. Now, I find that num- 
bers of other companies work at less than 1s. 6d. per ton. I could quote 
many London companies, as well as Birmingham, Rochdale, Bolton, and 
other places, which work at half the price claimed here. I am aware that 
Mr. Castle has arrived at a somewhat larger sum; but I preferred to take 
this independent mode of checking the expenditure. I agree with him 
generally as to the items in excess, and I state this in confirmation, my 
calculations being upon the consumption of coals, to which it must be in 
direct ratio. There is one thing which will vary in gas-works, and that is 
the cost of the raw materials; but excluding that, which I have done here, 
the other expenses must be about the same. 

By Mr. OverEnD: I have never been engaged in the manufacture of gas, 
but I have analyzed an immense number of accounts. 

—— Maute: The tenant’s capital I suppose toamount to half a year's 
working expenses, less the receipts for products—viz., £11,190. I assume 
that the tenant will have to provide retorts, and a small proportion of fire- 
bricks. Though I am decidedly of opinion that no such allowance should 
be made, yet I do it in accordance with a kind of concession which is made 
in these cases. I take, therefore, themumber of retorts, which on my cal- 
culation was 358—viz., 116 at Shude Hill, and 242 at Effingham Street— 
at £4 each; together, £1432. The 338 is the precise number on the works 
at my visit four years ago. In addition to that, 1 allow the tenant for 
stores, tools, &c., £1500; meters in stock, £2000; miscellaneous stores, 
coals, &c., £8000: making a total of £29,122. I allow 15 per cent. on 
£20,000 as profit and interest on capital, £3000; and that, deducted from 
the amount of balance between receipts and expenditure, leaves £25,728 as 
the total gross rental. Then the gross rental of the stations in Sheffield,as 
— by Mr. Holmes, was £2418, which, deducted from the £25,728, 

ves as the gross rental of mains, pipes, and junctions, £23,310. I then 
deduct 25 per cent. for the difference between gross and net, according to 
the custom of Sheffield, though I do not admit itsaccuracy. That amounts 
to £5827, and leaves £17,483 as the total net rateable value, of which the 
respondent township, I am told, is entitled to 57 per cent., amounting to 
£9965. To that I udd the rateable value of the stations in Sheffield, after 

ing off 25 per cent. from them, or £605, which makes the net rateable 
value of the company’s property in the respondent township £11,708. 

Cross-examined by Mr. OvereNn: The £23,310 of gross rental includes 
meters, 








Re-examined by Mr. Mauer: I have assumed that the tenant pays rent 
for his meters just the same as for gasholders, coolers, &c. I remember at 
one time the advocates of gas companies called the gasholders the tenant's 
property, and said they ought to be found by him. Some time after that 
they insisted that meters should be placed in the same category. But in 
the last valuations I have seen, by the company’s own surveyors and 
valuers, both are excluded. I have a valuation made by Mr. Barlow and 
Mr. Hawksley in which both are excluded. 

The Axsitrator: The meters have certainly nothing to do with the 
production of the gas. 

Witness: No, nor have the mains. 


Monpay, ApRiL 25. 


Mr. OvEREND summed vp the case this day on behalf of the respondents- 
At the outset, he said he thought it would be better to make an admission» 
so as to set himself right with the other side. In the accounts, there was 
an item of £324 charged as rent, which was an error; and there was a 
charge in the items of expenditure put in of £324 for metal castings, which 
he was willing to give up, as it had been objected to on the ground that it 
was an expense incurred for keeping the subject matter of the rate ina 
condition to command the rent the hypothetical tenant would give, and 
therefore was covered by the allowance for statutable deductions. The 
other items excepted by Mr. Castle on the same ground, amounting in the 
whole to £3513, were not open to the same remark; in fact, Mr. Castle was 
entirely in error in excluding them. The statutable deductions did not 
apply to these things at all; these were items of expenditure incurred for 
repairing various parts of the premises apart from the mains, service-pipes, 
and meters—annual expenses which every tenant who entered upon a busi- 
ness of this description would from time to time have to incur, just as he 
would have to expend money for the repair of retorts and other things. 
These items, which the appellants claimed to charge were actual expenses 
in that particular year; and it did not follow that because in the next or in 
the preceding years precisely similar expenses were not charged that there- 
fore this was not a fuir representation of what the tenant would have to 
lay out. They were all expenses incurred in reference to the premises re- 
specting which there had been no dispute—viz., the stations in Sheffield, 
the net rateable value of which had been taken at £1743. Having said 
thus much upon this item, he would proceed to call the attention of the 
arbitrator to the facts which had been laid before him generally as to the 
rate. The learned gentleman would bear in mind that the amount of the 
rate was £5509, and that Mr. Unwin by his evidence proved that the sum 
at which the company ought to be assessed was £4357. 

Mr. MAULE said the debateable ground by his learned friend’s admission 
had been brought down to £1552. 

Mr. OveREND said it wasso. The learned arbitrator had not to find 
exactly what the rate ought to be; he had only to say whether the rate 
was too high or not. The first question he had to deal with related to the 
tenant’s capital. The appellants claimed £52,000; Mr. Castle put it down 
at £20,324, the chief difference arising from the exclusion of the value of | 
the retorts at Neepsend, and of the meters. Respecting the first, it was 
clear, from the evidence of Mr. Unwin, that in the year in question, with | 
the works at the other stations worked up to their full power, it would not | 
have been prudent for the company to have gone on without the Neeps- 
end works to fall back upon in case of emergency, and any tenant coming 
to take the premises would have felt himself bound to have this reserve. 
After referring to the several items of minor importance upon which the 
differeuce of calculation had arisen, the learned counsel said there was one 
very curious circumstance in the case. The company were supposed to be | 
in the position of a tenant, and a tenant would have to pay rent, for which 
he must have capital in hand. No one in the course of the inquiry had 
spoken of or seemed to have calculated what that rent should be. 

The ARBITRATOR said it was quite obvious that something ought to be| 
said about it. It had been hinted that though practically the rent of the 
premises became due on quarter-day, nobody expected to be called upon at 
that time to pay it, and that before it was really required the gas-rents 
would be coming in, by which it could be met. Lt was a very fair remark 
that rent ought to be taken into account as part of the expenditure. 

Mr. OvEREND said the question which arose upon that was, what should | 
be estimated as the rent of these premises? The appellants thought that | 
the fair rent was about £16,000 a year in and out of the respondent | 
township. | 

Mr. Mave said they might stop there, for if £16,000 was the rent which 
the company would have to pay supposing they were tenants, that was the 
rateable value. | 

Mr. Brett remarked that it was one of the absurdities of the problem to, 
be solved, that in order to ascertain the rent they were obliged to assume 
a rent. 

The ArsITRATOR said it was clear there ought to be an allowance for it; 
the only point was, how far the gas receipts would come in to meet it. | 

Mr. OvEREND contended that the calculations on the other side as to the 
mode in which the gas-rents came in were entirely erronecus, and hence 
the fallacy of their conclusions as to the amount of cash in hand which a 
tenant would require to meet current expenditure. The great item of} 
difference between the parties as to the amount of tenant’s capital arose 
upon the question of meters, for which the respondents made no allowance 
whatever. For the appellants, he would submit that it was either a matter | 
of parliamentary necessity which a tenant had imposed upon him to supply | 
meters, or that asit was a mode of ascertaining the quantity of the commodity 
supplied by him, they were entirely analogous to scales and weights in the 
shop of a tradesman. As such it was essential, not in the formation of the 
article itself, but in the proper conduct of the business. A meter was 
essentially a tenant’s machine, and although it was suggested that a land- 
lord would find it and charge a rent for its use, the question really was, 
what was usual and reasonable in such cases. The meter was an article 
which peculiarly belonged to the tenancy; it was the gauge and criterio2 
of what trade the tenant did, a question quite apart from the concern ot 
the landlord, and was therefore not likely to be his property in any way. 
The Act of Parliament which required it to be in the possession of the com- 
pany never contemplated the position of landlord and tenant; it was upon 
the person who manufactured the gas, not the person who ultimately might | 
be the owner of the premises, that the obligation was cast. These meters 
were liable to constant and very considerable deterioration and must be 
regarded in the same light as the rolling stock upon a railway which was 
provided by the company renting or leasing the line. It was admitted on 
the other side that the tenant must provide meters in stock; the reasonable- 
ness of the thing, therefore, was that the supply of those in use must be 
provided in the same manner. He submitted that upon the whole view of 
the case the meters were not the subject of rate. It was not necessary that 
they should be fixed at all, they would work perfectly well if placed on a 
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table with the service-pipe attached, as if attached to a bracket against a 
wall, and therefore the theory of his learned friend on the other side, as to 
its being rateable because of its connexion with the main, the gasholder, and 
the retort went for nothing. 

The ArrirraAtor: It seems to be a matter of necessity to have meters. 

Mr. Ovenenp said it was so not in the nature of things, but only by Act 
of Parliainent. Their sole use was to measure the quantity supplied; they 
in no way assisted in the manufacture or delivery of the article. Formerly 
there were no meters, but the gas was supplied at so much per burner. 

The ArgrrraAtor: At that time the cost of them would form no part of 
the capital. 

Mr. Brerr: We are only now inquiring into the subject for the purpose 
of ascertaining the necessary capital. Now it is necessary as part of the 
working capital. 

Mr. OveREND said there never had been a case of a large gas company 
letting their works, and therefore they could have no precedent to guide 
them. Mr. Penny indeed told them that he was formerly lessee of the 
works at Portsea, but in point of fact he was merely manager there, his 
remuneration varying with the receipts and the company having their own 
collector and secretary. Mr. Lee stated that he knew of works in the 
suburbs of London being let on lease with meters and everything complete, 
but he did not seem to have any very accurate knowledge on the subject; 
and in truth, it was quite clear that in works upon any large scale such a 
letting was unknown. He submitted therefore that though the company 
were not rateable for meters, they were right in claiming their value as 
part of the tenant’s capital, because they were by Statute made a necessary | 
part of the stock of a gas manufacturer, and could not be regarded as part 
of the plant which the landlord would let to him. Passing on to the ques- 
tion of tenant's profits, he contended that no man carrying on a business of 
this nature, subjected as he was to many hazards, would be content with 
less than 25 per cent. After referring to the other items in the accounts 
which had been challenged by the respondents, he concluded by asking the 
arbitrator, when giving his award, to make a specific certificate that as re- 
garded the offices in Bow Street, for which the company were assessed at 
11 guineas, aud which offices were not in their occupation, they had been 
improperly rated. 

Mr. Maute said this was beyond the jurisdiction of the arbitrator, who 
was confined by the order of reference to advising the sessions whether the 
appellants were rated too high or not, and not as to whether they were im- 
properly rated as to any particular item. The latter was not one of the 
grounds of appeal. 

The Arsitrator thought that any advantage derivable from the 11 
guineas being improperly included in the rate the appellants were entitled to. 

Mr. Mauvte still contended that such a certificate would be ultra vires, 
the question of occupation not having been raised by the appellants. 

A long discussion took place upon this point; at the close of which, 

The Arsirrator said he must consider the point, and take upon himself 
to determine what course he should adopt, as he was anxious not to do 
anything that might prejudice either party. 

Mr. Maute then replied upon the whole case. He said the question to 
be decided was the rateable value of the hereditaments occupied by the 
Sheffield Gas Company in 1859 as their own tenants. The property as it 
then existed was composed of certain stations in the township, with mains, 
services, and other things attached, which had been for many years at 
work, and had therefore become deteriorated to a certain extent. Contem- 
plating that as the subject matter of the rate in the case of this company 
as the occupying tenants, it excluded all idea in the application of the 
principle of the Parochial Assessment Act of all those estimates which 
were insisted upon on the other side as to what would be required by the 
hypothetical tenant in coming in. And for this reason: every one was to be 
rated according to the existing value of the subject matter, which value 
must depend upon the length of time it had been in use. The Statute 
clearly laid down the principle that the measure of the existing beneficial 
occupation was the net annual value of the hereditament; and, further, 
that the net annual value of the hereditament was the rent at which it 
might reasonably be expected to let from year to year. In assuming the 
occupation of the premises by a hypothetical tenant, they were not there- 
fore to introduce a new occupier, with new material, and beginning busi- 
ness de novo, but they must put that tenant exactly in the position of the 
company, using and occupying precisely the same material, and under pre- 
cisely analagous circumstances; otherwise they were altering the character 
of the hereditament, the nature of the occupation, and the value which 
they were endeavouring to ascertain as the subject of rate. ‘Taking the exact 
position of things as they stood in 1859, they had to ascertain what a tenant 
would give to step into the shoes of the company, and enjoy the same mea- 
sure of beneficial occupation, and no more. Adopting the principle of the 
hypothetical tenant, interpreted and probably limited by these remarks, what 
were they to do after having got, as the first step in the process, the gross 
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rateable value, or in other words the gross rent, which the hereditaments 
would command? ‘The Statute directed that in the first place they were to 
deduct all usual tenant’s rates and taxes; secondly, the probable average 
annual cost of repairs; thirdly, the insurance; and fourthly, the other 
expenses, if any, which were necessary to maintain them in a state to com- 
mand such rent, which in a summary way might be called creating a 
renewal-fund. It was not an annual sum expended, but a sum annually 
set by, calculated upon the probable life or duration of the things to be 
preserved and maintained. Applying this rule to a company like the pre- 
sent, a different measure of beneficial occupation must be taken from that 
adopted in arriving at the rate of a farm or common h hold resid 
The court had decided that they were to take the actual gross annual 
receipts, and the expenditure necessary to produce those receipts. They 

, therefore, to begin by opening the company’s books. } 

The Arsrrrator: That is to say in cases where the profits appear to be | 
the direct result of the particular occupation. | 

Mr. MAULE said it was in the case of a company like this, where a com- 
pany supplied a particular article, and the actual occupation appeared to | 

the subject of profit. The hypothetical tenant would say to the com- 
pany—“ Let me see what you are making, and what you are expending, 
that so I may be able to ascertain what margin of profit will be lett to me, 
and what proportion of those profits I can give up as rent for the use of the | 
hereditaments.” 

Mr. Bretr: If a man were carrying on his business at a loss through bad 
management, there would then be no rate at all. 

Mr. Mavte said that to suppose the case of a man carrying on business 
at a loss through bad management was to introduce a new element. They 
were bound to assume that the tenant was making the best use of the | 
property he could. | 

The Arsirrator: Whatever profits there are in this case go along with 
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the property; they are annexed to the property, and whoever can get the 
property gets the profits. 
Mr. MAute said the Act of Parliament had been so applied. There were 
three points for consideration arising out of the principles he had laid 
down: first, the actual expenditure guoad the production of receipts; second, 
the amount of capital which the tenant must have to enable him to work 
the business effectively; and third, the rate of interest to which he was 
entitled in respect of that capital. Taking the first head, the learned coun- 
sel proceeded at some lenyth to criticize the figures which had been given 
in evidence, submitting that the items which had been excepted by the 
witnesses for the respondents were included in the 25 per cent. allowed for 
statutable deductions, and ought not to have been included in this investi-~ 
gation amongst the current annual expenditure of the company in the pro- 
duction of profits. 





Tugspay, Aprit 26, 

Mr. MAuLE resumed his address this morning, and went minutely through 
all the calculations which had been made by his witnesses as to the amount 
to be allowed for tenant’s capital. These calculations he submitted afforded 
an ample margin to the supposed tenant for all possible contingencies, even 
supposing the gas-rents were not receivable sooner than the appellants wit- 
ness stated. With reference to meters, he objected at the outset to the 
sum put down for them—£22,000—because it was admitted that at the 
time the rate was made the company themselves valued them at only 


| £15,000; and the increased value now sought to be put upon them increased 


the demand for tenant’s profits, upon the scale they asked of 25 per cent., 
by £1750. But, after all, the question was whether meters were things 
which the tenant had to take to as the corpus and hereditament, or things 
which he was to provide with his own capital? Were they the subject 
matter of the demise which was to command the rent, or things not de- 
mised, and therefore to be furnished by the tenant himself? It had been 
said they were to be regarded as tools. The nearest analogy which had 
been started was that they were a sort of scales. Whatever they were, they 
were just as essential to the tenancy as the rape > ny which led up to 
them—not for the purpose of the delivery of the article, but for the bene- 
ficial occupation. 

The ARBITRATOR said meters never had been rated, and he believed 
never would be. 

Mr. Maute said they were still as necessary as tools, which also were not 
rated. He submitted that they must be regarded as part of the heredita- 
ment, in which case the £22,000 claimed for them in the ap ts eati- 
mate of tenant’s capital must be wholly struck out; but if on this point the 
arbitrator was against him, then he contended that the amount must be 
taken at £15,000, which was the company’s own calculation of their value 
in 1859. The learned counsel then proceeded, in closing his observations, 
to the third consideration which he deemed essential, viz., the rate of inte- 
rest to be allowed as tenant's profits and interest upon capital, and submitted 
that the 15 per cent. allowed by his witnesses was ample for the purpose. 

After some discussion upon the point raised by Mr. Overend at the close 
of his address, as to the rating of offices not in the occupation of the com- 
pany, this protracted inquiry was brought to an end. 


The learned arbitrator has since made his award, in which he simply 
declares that in his judgment the assessment was sustained. 








Mitscellaneous Mews. 


THE RATCLIFF GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Shareholders in this Company 
was held on Wednesday, Aug. 10, at the Works, New Crane, Wapping— 
SamuEv Fovutaer, Esq., in the chair. R 

The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Baddeley) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the seal of the company having been affixed to the register of 
the proprietors, the following report and trade account were read :-— 

Your directors have much satisfaction in laying before you their half-yearly 
report and accounts to 30th June last, duly certified by the auditors, The gas- 
holder, in course of renewal at the lower station, will shortly be completed, and the 
directors are satisfied that this outlay has been well incurred. 

They also congratulate you that they have been able to conclude negotiations, 
which have been long pending, for the conversion of a large portion of your lease- 
hold into freehold property. 

The railway and other bills, referred to in the last report, were so strenuously 

pposed in Parli t, that this company’s district has not been affected by the 
legislation of the past session. 

In conclusion, the directors recommend that a dividend for the half year ended 
June 30, 1864, upon the paid-up capital of the company, after the rate of £10 per 
centum per annum, with 7s. 6d. per share, in augmentation of the dividend paid for 
the year 1858—making together 25s. per share, free of income-tax— be now declared, 
payable in one warrant, on and after the 15th day of August instant. 





Cr. 














Dr. Trade Account for the Siz Months ended June 30, 1864. 

To Directors allowances . £400 0 0 By Gas-rental . £13,436 2 7 
Salary of secretary and clerks 39210 0 Less bad debts and 
Collectorscommissionand pay 181 2 0, allowances. 116 2 5 
Rent, rates, and taxesofoffices 50 0 0 cnteangeitl 
Stationery, printing, and gene- £13,320 0 2 

ral charges. c 6: 4 ees Public lighting and 
Paymenttoauditors . . . 115 0 undercontracts. 2,061 12 10 
Coals, including carriage, Rental of meters . 515 10 

dues, &e. deat, oe 7,118 4 0 Sale of old materials 2211 6 
Purifying materials 167 10 9 Coke. . « 3,109 4 6 
Supervision and labour 2,760 8 7 Breeze 101 12 10 
Tools and other implements . 100 6 1 a ee 486 17 9 
Ordinary repair and mainte- | Ammoniacal liquid 7 BW 6 

nance ofpremises . . . 182 9 4} Miscellaneous receipts 41 11 8 
Rents, rates, and taxes of ma- A 

mufactory . . . . . . 447 10 6G 
Distribution—ordinary repair 

and maintenance. . . . 877 1 2 
Meters — restoring and re- 

ONES. 0 3.2 6 118 0 
Lawandparliamentarycharges 4310 0 
Interests on berrowedcapital. lll 4 2 
Net profit. . . . 6,201 9 2 

£19,256 19 2 £19,256 19 2 


The CHarnMAN said: Gentlemen, it becomes my duty—and I assure you 
I perform it with great pleasure—to make a few observations in accordance 
with my usual custom. I shall conclude by moving that the report and 
accounts which have just been read be received and adopted. The report 
does not, as you will observe, commend itself for its very great length; but 
it will not, I am sure, be considered any the less important on that account. 
If it be deficient in length, it is not deficient in this respect, that it is one of 
the most satisfactory reports which it has ever been the pleasure of the 
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directors to lay before the proprietors. When I tell you that the amount of 
profit is larger than has ever been realized, I believe, since the commence- 
ment of this company, I think I may fairly lay claim to congratulate you 
upon the continued prosperity of our undertaking. The dividend which we 
declare is at the maximum rate allowed by the Act of Parliament, together 
with what I may eall a bonus of 7s. 6d. od share in augmentation of the 
back dividend of 1858, to which you are likewise entitled by the Act. Iam 
sure it will be as satisfactory to you to receive that dividend as it is to the 
directors to know that they are justified in declaring it. The new gasholder, 
to which your attention was called on the last occasion, deserves to be noticed. 
You are told in the report that it is very nearly completed. I believe I may 
now say that it is quite finished. The tank at the present time is being filled 
with water; but in consequence of the great drought, the water company 
are not able to give us the supply we need. Howeve;, it will be quite ready 
by the time we shall require to use it. It has been built by a highly respect- 
able firm of contractors (Messrs. Hanna, Donald, and Wilson) in a most satis- 
factory manner; and I have good reason to believe that it will be a beneficial 
item in our future accounts. We have made mention likewise of the railwa 
and other bills which were referred to in the last report. The principal bill 
to which we called attention was one which was introduced by the Metropo- 
litan of Works with reference to subways. We felt it our duty to join 
with other 2 in a most strenous opposition to that bill, and the re- 
port tells you that we have been successful in that opposition. While there 
1s a certain union existing among the gas companies—which I hope will long 
continue—I believe we shall be able to defeat those who, whether intention- 
ally or otherwise, seem desirous to deprive us of our rights. I believe that 
the utmost injury which will be done to us will be the expense that we have 
been necessarily put to in endeavouring to defend ourselves, to which, I am 
quite sure, you will not object. I nowcome to that part of the report which I 
believe to be the most congratulatory of all—that is, you are now standing on 
_— own freehold property, instead of as hitherto on the property of others. 
t appears to me to be impossible to over-rate the importance of that fact. 
My late friend and your late excellent chairman, Mr. Hammack, was well 


}] convinced of this, and he often called the attention of the board to the para- 


mount importance of it; but there were difficulties which then stood in the 


|| way and prevented us opening negotiations. Those difficulties have since 


been removed, and your directors lost no time in opening those negotiations 
which have resulted in the purchase of the property. Iam bound to say 
that in those negotiations we have been ably assisted by our colleague, Mr. 
Wilson, whose professional experience in those matters has been of very 
great value to us. 

Mr. SAuNDERS: What will it cost? 

The Cuarnman: We have given £8000 for it, which we considered a fair 
price. 

Mr. Saunpers: How do you raise the money? 

The CHarrMAN: That is a most important question, There are two ways 
of paying for it; one is by making a call, which the directors, as the execu- 
tive, have the power to do; and we are quite sure that if we do so the share- 
holders will meet it. There is another way, and that is by borrowing the 
money. We are compelled to borrow temporarily ; and I am very happy to 
tell you that you have a director—our friend, Mr. Goodhart—who has been 
kind enough to offer to lend us the money at 5 per cent.; and I think that 
is an offer for which we ought to be very much obliged, considering the pre- 


| sent rate of interest. We, as directors, have had some discussion about it. 


There are some advantages in making a call, and there are some in having a 
loan ; and we shall be well content to take the opinion of the shareholders 
upon it, If you prefer a call, we shall have no objection to it. If you prefer 
to borrow the money, we have a gentleman ready to lend it. That is a 
question upon which the shareholders may now express an opinion. I have 
no other observation to make, but shall happy to answer any questions 
which any gentlemen may think it right to put to me; and I can only assure 
a that your company, so long as I have been a director, never stood in so 

lourishing a condition as at the present. I hope it will long continue to do 
- ; = beg to move that the report and accounts now read be received and 
adopted. 

r. SANDER (deputy-chairman) seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. L. Hammack: What amount do you propose to borrow or call up? 

The CuHarnMAN: We should cali for £10,000. 

Mr. Hammack : That would necessitate a call of £2 per share. 

The CHarrMan: Yes. 

Mr. JouNson : What was the rent of the property purchased ? 

The CuarrmMan: £190. 

Mr. Jounson: When your lease ran out, you must have paid what they 
liked to ask. 

The CuarnMAN: We had eight so to run, with the option of renewal 
for thirty years, The portion we have purchased is in the very centre of 
our works ; and the part that we have not been able to negotiate for is, in 
— with the other, unimportant. 

r. Pritt: What is the extent of the purchase ? 

The CuarnMan : It embraces pretty well all you see. 

Mr. Pirr: Is the remaining portion of the lease to be cancelled ? 

The CHarnMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Prrr: Then I cannot see the wisdom of borrowing the money. The 
shareholders are about to receive a most liberal dividend, and surely they 
will not feel the pressure of being called upon to contribute £2 on each of 
the shares which they hold, and so become free agents entirely. Kind as 
Mr. Goodhart has been—and I am sure we are deeply sensible of the obliga- 
tion—I think he will agree with me in saying that if it is possible to liqui- 
~ the purchase-money without the aid of a loan, it will be expedient to 

0 80. 

Mr. WatMistEy: It seems to me that the most legitimate way of com- 
pleting the purchase is by having a call. 

Mr. GoopHakr (a director) : I would merely say this, that when we make 
a call generally we have something in reserve, and that is an important 
consideration. When the oo was decided upon, the question was 
asked, how is the money to be paid? It so happens that money is worth 8 
or 9 per cent., and I said I would lend the money at 5 per cent. I did not 
make the offer to benefit myself, but merely for the advantage of the 
company. 

Mr. 
offer. 

Mr. Hammack: Could we raise more capital without going to Parliament ? 

The CHAIRMAN: Not after we have called up the full amount of the 
shares. We might exercise our borrowing powers. 

Mr. Witson (a director) : I am very glad that we have had this discussion, 
because I am sure you will all go away firmly convinced that the best plan 
for the directors to pursue is to borrow the money. An emergency may arise 
when we want more capital, and we shall have no call to fly to. It must be 
borne in mind that it does not necessarily follow that you get 10 per cent. 
upon your new capital; but the time may come when we shall be able to 


ALMISLEY: I think Mr. Goodhart has been most liberal in his 











make a call, and still maintain a 10 per cent. dividend. I think that a call 
is not desirable at present. It is negessary that we should have some re- 
sources to fall back upon; and I feel bound to state that I think the wisest 
course to be pursued is to borrow the money for a short time. 

Mr. Prrr: Have you a respectable balance at the bankers? 

The SEcRETARY: We have no available balance. : ; 

Mr. BappELEY (a director): I have had the honour of being a director of 
this company for a great number of years, and I am delighted that the time 
has arrived when we are in a position to purchase the freehold property in 
which we are met to-day. I must confess it appears to me to be one of the 
most unusual things that we should take a loan of £8000, when we have it 
in our own power to pay the money ourselves, I know that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject at the board; but, as an independent 
shareholder, I ask why am I to borrow money at 5 per cent., when I have it 
in my power to pay the money myself, and get 10 per cent. for it? 

The CuarRMAN: It does not follow that you will get 10 per cent. A 

Mr. BappELEY: Lately we have received our 10 per cent., and, as an in- 
dependent proprietor, I do not want to borrow money. If we only receive 
8 per cent., I think it is better than borrowing at 5, and therefore I shall 
most decidedly vote for a call. bx 

The CHARMAN: Our object is to elicit the views and opinions of the 
shareholders, and I will, therefore, now take a show of hands in order to 
arrive at the feeling of the meeting. c 

Mr, FarrcLovcu: I cannot see the disadvantage of makingacall. It 
may be a question for you to consider whether it is advisable to make a call 
at the present time when money is worth 8 per cent. and you can borrow 


at 5. 
Upon a show of hands being taken, there appeared— 
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The CHAIRMAN : The meeting seems pretty evenly divided, and it will 
therefore be for the directors to consider what course they will pursue. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts then passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Goopuart: Sir, I move—* That a dividend for the half year ended 
June 30, 1864, upon the paid-up capital of the company, after the rate of 
£10 per cent. per annum, with 7s. 6d. per share in augmentation of the 
dividend paid for the year 1858, making 25s. per share free of income-tax, 
be declared, and that the same be payable on and after the 15th of August 
instant.” 

Mr. Wirson : I beg to second that. 

The resolution passed unanimously. . 

Mr. WatMIsLEY: I have to submit the following resolution :—‘‘ That the 
cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the directors for the judicious 
manner in which they have conducted the business of the company for the 
past half year.” I think we gather sufficient from the report to know that 
the conduct of the directors has been most judicious. From my official posi- 
tion in connexion with one of the branches of the Legislature, I happen to 
know that it has been a most anxious year for gas companies generally. 
Amongst others there was the Subways Bill, which seemed a very arbitrary 
measure, and one from which we should have suffered a positive loss, in ad- 
dition to having rent to pay, while the advantages to be derived were very 
problematical. The directors, as far as I can judge, have done their work 
well, and, therefore, without further remark, I beg to submit this motion. 

Mr. Norton : I beg to second that. 

The resolution passed unanimously. ; 

The Cuarnman: Gentlemen, I merely rise for the purpose of assuring you 
that I thank you very sincerely for the compliment which you have passed 
to the directors. Mr. Walmisley has very truly stated that the parliamen- 
tary matters during the past session have caused not only our company but 
other companies considerable anxiety. In these days, when companies are 
knocked about like footballs, we must expect to be a little more taxed per- 
haps in watching our interests; and we shall not grudge either time or 
labour in endeavouring to do our best to promote them. : : 

Mr. Hammack: I beg to move—‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
awarded to the auditors for their careful examination of the company’s ac- 
counts.” It is very gratifying to us to receive, as it must have been to the 
auditors to find that the profits rendered it possible to pay, so large a divi- 
dend as that which has been declared to day ; and I am sure we shall be all 
ready to thank the auditors for having appended their names to the accounts 
to vouch their accuracy and truthfulness. 

Mr. H. N. Goopuart: I beg to second that motion. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 

Mr. FarrcLouGH (auditor) : Gentlemen, I beg to thank you for the com- 
pliment which you have paid Mr. Taylor and myself. It is a pleasure for 
me to inform you that we went through every item and every casting of the 
accounts, and found them most accurate; and I most readily testify to the 
correctness of the balance, from which the directors have offered you so large 
a dividend. 

Mr. Nutrer: On several occasions, at these meetings, it has been with 
great pleasure that I have proposed a vote of thanks to one of your officers. 
From time to time it appears that your secretary has ‘‘ out-Heroded Herod ; 
and it is with great pleasure I move—‘‘ That a vote of thanks be given to 
our worthy secretary.” 

Mr. Prrr: I am most happy to second that motion. I am sure that we 
cannot say too much in favour of that excellent man. It is a most happy 
circumstance for.us that we have such a good, and such a faithful guardian 
of our interests. Whoever knows Mr. Baddeley, either as a friend or as secre- 
tary of this company, must feel happy indeed that we have secured such 
valuable services. " : 

The Cuareman: I have great pleasure in putting this motion, and I am 
glad that it has emanated from one of the shareholders. I can only say that 
we are very partial to our secretary for this simple reason: that he is a very 

‘ood one. 
The resolution was unanimously carried. : 

The SecrETARY: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am extremely obliged 
to you for this renewed expression of your kindness, and I feel convinced 
after the eloquent manner in which Mr. Nutter and Mr. Pitt have alluded 
to my services, that you will excuse me if I falter in conveying to you my 
thanks, I can only assure you that if I have erred since I have been con~- 
nected with this company, it has been from over-zeal, and not from neglect 
of duty. 

The Cuarewax : I notice that we have another officer present, who is very 
efficient. No gas-works can produce gas satisfactorily unless they have a 
good gas engineer. I am very glad to see Mr. Wilton in the room, not only 
as the engineer, but as a shareholder. The directors are exceedingly ratified 
by the manner in which he performs his duties. The gasholder of which we 
have spoken to-day has been erected under his superintendence, and until he 
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gives us his certificate we shall not pay the contractor. I hope that every 
proprietor will go and inspect it before he leaves to-day, and beg to move a 
vote of thanks to our engineer. 

Mr. BappELEy (a director): I have great pleasure in seconding that 
motion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Witton : I sincerely thank you, gentlemen, for the compliment you 
have paid me, and hope to continue to merit your confidence in the future. 

proceedings then terminated. 


OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Fourth Ordinary Meeting of Shareholders of this Company, was held 
at the Offices, Copthall Court, in the City of London, on Friday, the 19th 
instant—Srmon Apams Beck, oe in the chair, 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry F. Home) having read the advertisement con- 
vening the meeting, the following report and statement of accounts was 
presented, 

Gentlemen,—Your directors have much pleasure in submitting the report of the 
company’s engineer, R. Bayliss, Esq.:— 

“I have much pleasure in reporting that your works (excepting some trivial de- 
tails) are now completed, and in full working order; and gas of good quality is now 
being supplied to 8 regularly, and without intermission. 

“The works would shave been completed at an earlier period, had not two of the 
vessels laden with iron work met with accidents at sea. 

“* I think it right to add that His Excellency the Governor (who takes a great in- 
terest in the undertaking), and, indeed, the whole of the Government and city 
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upon the progress which the company’s operations were making. He stated 
that since the date of the report, advices had been received from Smyrna, 
which the directors considered highly satisfactory. He read letters from the 
company’s engineer informing them that a commission had been iesued for 
the supply of lamps in the city, and likewise for settling a tariff to be 
charged upon the inhabitants for lighting the other quarters. He concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, and said the report and accounts just 
presented had given him great satisfaction, and he thought there was every 
prospect of the ultimate success of the company. 

After some conversation the motion was put, and carried unanimously. A 
resolution was also adopted, in accordance with the intimation in the report, 
for the issue of the remaining capital of the company in shares of £5 each. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


_ COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY OF IRELAND. 
The First Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 4, at 20, St. Andrew Street, Dublin—James Pru, Esq., in the 
chair. 
The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting, and then proceeded 
to read the directors report, which is as follows :— 


In presenting their report to the first ordinary general meeting of the members of 
this company, the directors beg to state that the meeting has been summoned at this 
early stage of the company’s proceedings in compliance with the regulations of the 
Act of Parliament, which requires that the first ordinary general meeting of any 
company incorporated under its provisions shall be held within six months from the 
date of its registration, and, consequently, the directors. have of necessity not much 
to communicate to the members, 

Many of the members are, doubtless, aware that the establishment of this com- 
pany was originally suggested by some of the commissioners and many of the 
influential inhabitants of Kingstown, to meet a want that was felt to exist in that 
township for an additional source of supply of that daily increasing necessity of 
modern civilization—gaslight. At first it was intended solely to light Kingstown 
and its neighbourhood, as from the almost universal promises of support received 
from the inhabitants, and from the probability that the commissioners also would 
look favourably on a local company, there was a prospect of considerable success 
attending our efforts even in that locality alone, and a company under the name of 
the Kingstown Gas Company, Limited, was incorporated. Citimately, however, 
from the cordiality with which our views were received at Kingstown, both by the 
inhabitants generally, and also by the Town Commissioners (to whom we are 
indebted for an amount of courtesy and kindness highly encouraging to a young 
company), the friends of our movement advised that our objects should be en- 
larged, and that under a more general title the company should assume a more 
national basis, and be prepared to supply with gaslight any district requiring its 
assistance, With that view this undertaking—the Commercial Gas Company of 
Ireland, Limited—was established and registered on the 4th of February, 1864, since 
which time the directors have endeavoured to keep steadily in view all the 
objects contemplated in its formation. Of course, at so early a period in the exist- 
ence of the company, the n 8 cannot expect to find much visible appearance 
of progress in the company’s operations, but the directors have pleasure in stating 
that all the preliminary arrang to an such as that in 
which they are embarked are progressing satisfactorily. 

As regards the lighting of Kingstown and its neighbourhood, a more eligible site 
for the works has been obtained than that which was at first contemplated at Race- 
field at a much less cost, by which a considerable sum of money will be saved to the 
company. The new site is in close proximity to the railway and shipping, so that 
considerable saving will be effected in the cost of coal at the works, and the differ- 
ence of level is also much in its favour. Every precaution will be taken in the 
arrangement of the apparatus for the manufacture and purification of gas to prevent 
annoyance in the neighbourhood of the works, As soon as the leases are com- 
pleted, tenders in conformity with the plans and specifications which have been pre- 
prepared for the company’s works at Kingstown will be sought for by public 
advertisement. 
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The CHAmMAN addressed the meeting and congratulated the shareholders 
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with courtesy 
and attention, during the construction of your works, which necessarily impeded for 
a time the traffic of the city.” 

On the 27th of April His Excellency the Governor of Smyrna visited the works, 
and expressed himself highly pleased with the substantial manner in which they 
were being carried out. 

On the 2nd of July upwards of thirty lamps, with illumination devices, were 
lighted for the first time, resulting in numerous inquiries for gas, and orders for 
fitting up public and private blish with chandeliers, &c., supplied by the 
company, from which a good result is anticipated. 

In consequence of the frequent absence of the Governor, some delay has occurred 
in making arrangements for lighting the public lamps; and, as nothing can be done 
without the assistance of the authorities, application has been made to them which 
will be considered at their next meeting. The Governor having promised to attend, 
your directors anticipate no difficulty in effecting arrangements advantageous to the 
company. 

Saintes the increasing importance of Smyrna—the largest trading city in the 
Turkish Empire—the ready sale of coke and other products at good prices, the ad- 
vantages of gas being fairly understood, your directors feel justified in stating, as 
their opinion, that the future prospects of the company are encouraging. 

Annexed is the balance-sheet, duly audited, showing the receipts and expenditure 
since the formation of the company; and, as additional capital will be required for 
extension and working, a resolution will be submitted to the meeting for the issue 
of the remaining capital in shares of £5 each, 10s. to be paid on allotment, and a 
further sum of 10s. in three months, after which future calls will depend upon the 
extended operations of the company. 

Gas having been supplied at Smyrna, by article No. 150 of the Deed of the Com- 
pany, interest of 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital of the company terminates with 
the enclosed warrant for six months interest from Jan. 31 to July 31. 
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It is satisfactory to be in a position to inform the members that the commissioners 
of Kingstown have accepted the tender of ‘this company to supply gas to the public 
lights for three years. In accordance with the constitution of the company, as 
sanctioned by its Memorandum and Articles of Association alluded to in the pro- 
spectus, the directors propose, with the view of developing the enlarged sphere of 
action to which they have adverted in the first part of this report, and without wait- 
ing till their Kingstown works are completed, to extend their operations to various 
districts and towns in Ireland by either purchasing the plant of existing works on 
advantageous terms, or erecting works in towns which are not already lighted with 
gas. From the attention they have given to this matter, and from the applications 
they have received on the subject, the directors are satistied that there is in this 
way a wide field for an early and profitable return for the capital thus invested. | 

From recent proceedings in the House of Lords it appears that the corporation of 
Dublin have the power of granting liberty to any company to open the streets for 
the purpose of laying mains and services; but, notwithstanding this, as the corpo- 
ration could give a contract for public lighting for a period of ten years to a company 
possessing parliamentary powers, the directors believe it may be for the interest of 
the company that they should make application to Parli t for an Act empower- 
ing the company to light with gas the city of Dublin and all its suburbs and 
districts. 

Your directors have pleasure in stating that they have secured the valuable assist- 
ance of Alexander Parker, Esq., as auditor to the company, and they ask the mem- 
bers to sanction the appointment as well as the other intentions of the directors as 
set forth in this report by its adoption. In addition to the services of Mr. Wigham, 
the directors have secured the assistance of Mr. George Anderson, gas engineer, of 
London, as their consulting engineer. From Mr. Anderson’s high reputation in gas 
matters, and from the success which has attended the Cork Consumers Gas Com- 
pany (another entirely lrish institution, for which Mr. Anderson has been engineer 
from the commencement), which has paid 8 per cent. per annum from the first call 
that was made on its shareholders, and is now selling gas to the inhabitants of Cork 
at a much lower rate than that charged in Dublin, and from the favourable results of 
other undertakings with which Mr. Anderson is connected, the directors anticipate 
that his appointment will be of much advantage to the company, Appended are 
extracts from Mr. Anderson’s report as to our prospects :— 


** The district of Kingstown is an admirable one to light, and one in which a vast 
business may be reckoned on. The allegation that it now only yields some £3000 o' 
rental per annum, if true, only proves that the district is miserably supplied both as 
to universality of consumption and, probably, a difficulty from the position of the 
old works of yielding an adequate supply to the lower levels of the town, where the 
chief of the consumption is now located. 

‘In Waterford, with a population of 25,000 persons, only 850 of whom burn gas, 
and many of these the usual small customers of a third-rate Irish town, I collect 
upwards of £4000 annually. I understand that the district of Kingstown and its 
neighbourhood has a populatiou of 30,000, and from its character I should infer that 
for one who burns gas in Waterford, six or eight would in your district; so that if 
the population were adequately supplied with rr gas, made especially for house 
(not merely for street) consumption, a rental of £15,000 to £20,000 would be obtained 
in afew years, Even that would be very materially increased if the matter were 
thoroughly worked by a competent local staff. 

** I consider there is a good field in Ireland for a company such as yours. I fre- 
quently in my own practice refuse embarking in the gas supply of towns from the 
difficulty, as well as increased expense, in forming boards of management for each. 
I know four or five towns, three of them at present unsupplied, which could be 
thrown into your hands, if you were now in a position to take them up, and as there 
is no class of property of more value in the market than gas property, there is little 
doubt but that the Commercial Gas Company of Ireland may be no exception to the 
general rule, if carefully and skilfully managed, especially at the outset.” 

In confirmation of Mr. Anderson’s statement as to the market value of gas pro- 
perty, we find that of eleven companies supplying London with gas, at prices vary- 
ing from 3s, 9d. to 4s. 6d. per 1000, the dividends are from 9 to 10 per cent. _ 
annum, while the £10 shares of the companies are freely selling at £15 and fre- 
quently at £18 each. The Cork Company, previously reterred to, commenced in 
opposition to a long established and wealthy company, who up to that time charged 
the public 6s, 8d. per 1000 feet for the gas, besides a meter-rent paid quarterly, 
The new company began its business at the much lower price of 4s. 6d., subse- 
quently it reduced the price to 4s. 3d., and recently a further reduction has been 
made to4s.; and all this without touching on the steady dividend of 8 per cent., but 
with an expressed expectation that it will shortly reach 10 per cent. 
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| A to Act of Parliament all your directors go out of office; they are, how- 
ever, ¢ and offer themselves for re-election. 

It was. then moved by the CHarnMaN, seconded by Mr. James M. Bunxe, 
and ‘‘ That the report of the directors now read be received and 
adopted.” 

ved by Mr. AnexaNDER FINDLATOR, seconded by Mr. Mites KEtty, 
and resolved—* That James Pim, John Barrington, William Henry Bewley, 
James Milo Burke, J. P., Robert Going Collis, Adam Seaton Findlater, Henry 
Kavanagh, M.D., Richard Martin, and Herbert James Stokes, be elected 
directors of the company.” 

Moved by Mr. Gzorce Kroon, seconded by Mr. John BarRineTon, and 
resolved—* That the next general meeting of the members of this company 
be held in August, 1865.” . 

Mr. BARRINGTON was then called to the second chair, when it'was moved 
by Dr. Kavanaau, seconded by Mr. Jonnston, and resolved— That the 
thanks of this meeting are due, and are hereby given, to Mr. Pim, for his 
dignified conduct in the chair.’’ 

he meeting then separated. 


READING LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Reading Local Board, held on the 4th 
instant—the Mayor (Lewis Cooper, Esq.) in the chair—the following report 
of the Public Lights Committee was presented :— : 

The committee beg to inform the board that the t of the Reading Gas Com- 
pany for the supply of gas to the public lamps fur the period from the 1st of January 
to the 5th of July last has been submitted to and examined by the committee, and 
the amount thereof has been adjusted by the committee and the company at the sum 
of £347. 12s. 3d., being the charge for the consumption of 2,940,177 feet of gas at 
8s. 7d. per 1000 fect. The quantity of gas thus consumed during the half year has 
been arrived at in the following manner—namely, 919,155 feet of gas consumed 
during the period from the lst of January to the 29th of February pending the re- 
adjustment of the metered and other lamps consequent upon the completion of the 
alterations in the works of the company, and during which time it was agreed be- 
tween the company and the committee that the consumption at the public lamps 
should be taken at 3 feet per lamp per hour, the total number of hours during which 
the lamps were lighted during this period being 6943 hours, and 1,021,022 feet of gas 
during the period from the lst of March to the 5th of July, being the quantity of gas 
actually consumed as ascertained by the registrations of the 36 meters in use during 
this period, and which consumption is ata rate rather less than 3 feet per hour, 
The committee have referred the company’s account to the Finance Committee for 
payment. 

As it is now more than 12 months since the system of lighting the public lamps by 
the average meter indication was brought into operation in Reading, and the result 
is now before the board, the committee cannot but feel it to be their duty to state 
to the board that this result appears to the committee most satisfactory. As the re- 
gistration of the meters during the last few months has been watched very carefully, 
and the consumption during each fortnight has been minutely recorded, whilst the 
hours of burning during each period have been accuratcly reckoned, the committee 
have been struck with the remarkable uniformity which has appeared in the gross 
consumption of gas during each fortnightly period as ascertained by the meters, and 
the committee have thus had their conviction strengthened that the system of lighting 
the public lamps by an average meter indication is not only most just between both 
parties, but at the same time secures to the board the important advantages which 
were sought for by its introduction. It cannot but be considered as now established 
by satisfactory and careful experiment, that the average consumption of gas at the 
public lamps does not and need not exceed 3 feet per hour; and as this is a reduction 
of at least one-fourth upon the lowest quantity alleged by the companies to have 
been consumed under the old contract system, it follows that a saving of at least 25 
per cent. in the amount paid for gas has been established by means of the average 
meter system—a saving which, upon the gross number of the public lamps in Reading, 
will amount to between and per annum. The committee feel that this 
result cannot be otherwise than gratifying to the board; and as the committee believe 
that it secures to the company a full payment for the quantity of gas actually con- 
sumed at the public lamps, there is good ground for believing that the lighting of 
the public lamps is now permanently placed on a footing satisfactory alike to the 
company and the board, and that it will be conducted with comfort and convenience 
to both parties concerned in it. 

Mr. PaLMERr proposed the adoption of the report, and in so doing, expressed 
his pleasure at finding it of so satisfactory a nature. He hoped it would be 
——_ satisfactory to the gas company, for he believed that they only wanted 
what was just and right. 

Alderman Exa.x seconded the proposition, and said that the thanks of the 
‘board were due to the committee for entering into the matter so thoroughly. 

Mr. Srmonps remarked that there had been a great deal of misapprehension 
with regard to this matter in certain quarters, and he hoped that now that 
an opportunity wae given to those parties to make themselves better acquainted 
with the real state of the case, this misapprehension would be removed. One 
of the journals connected with gas companies had been publishing a lot of 
articles directly opposed to the tenor of this report; and as he had no doubt 
their object was to disseminate truth, he hoped that journal would give equal 
publicity to the other side of the question. 











EXPLOSION OF A NAPHTHA-STILL AT THE 
BOLTON GAS-WORKS. 

A little after six o’clock on the morning of Monday, the 8th inst., an ex- 
— took place at the Bolton Gas-Works, most disastrous in its results. 
hree men were killed, several others injured, and a large amount of pro- 
perty was destroyed. The occurrence took place in the department where 
naphtha is manufactured from the distillation of the gas tar made in the 
process of manufacturing gas, being outside the large building containing 
the gas-retorts. The still had just started to work off the naphtha, which 
was in a crude state, but apparently no person in particular was in charge of 
the still, and fortunately there were only a few workmen about the premises 
at the time. The apparatus was of large dimensions, and had recently been 
erected; the whole of the works in connexion therewith, except the worm, 
being new, and said to be on the best principle. It was only the second 
time the still had been im operation when this sad occurrence took place. 
The worm, which is a very extensive one, had been in use for a number of 
years, and there appears every reason to suppose that by constant use a re- 
siduum had been left which resulted in choking it up, and thus forcing the 
spirit back, and causing the explosion. The result of the explosion was, that 
e still was thrown down, and the bottom of it blown out. The vessel was 
of cast iron, and of immense strength. The large worm, with the trough in 
which it lay, was also thrown down and broken, and the heavy ironwork 
as bearings was broken to pieces. The force of the explosion was such 

as to break down the wall adjoining, making an aperture about eight yards 
square, and forcing the tar-boiler used for supplying the still, and which was 
of large dimensions, to a distance of ten yards into the interior of the retort- 
house, breaking down several retorts in its progress. The other end of the 
boiler was torn out and hurled in an opposite direction a distance of 60 
yards. It alighted om a house in Forge Street, and broke through the 
roof, but, most fortunately, its progress into the lower part of the house 
was impeded. by a wall dividing the two bed-rooms. Here the ponderous 
iece of iron, weighing at least half a ton, now lies in the attic. 
he ceiling was broken through with the weight of the slates, &c., and the 
beds in the rooms below were strewn with the débris. Little injury was, 
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however, done to the occupants, although under where the boiler end 
alighted a man and his wife and child were sleeping, and there were several 
other beds in the rooms occupied. The roofs of several other houses adja- 
cent were also broker in by the falling débris, and for a considerable distance 
round the works the results of the force of the explosion are plainly visible. 
The walls of the buildings are battered, windows and window-frames broken, 
and in some places large pieces of stone are embedded in the brickwork of the 
houses, presenting the ‘appearance of a siege having taken place in the 
neighbourhood. The streets are strewn with large pieces of stone, bricks, 
&c. The explosion having taken place, bursting the boiler containing the 
boiling tar, it immediately ignited, and in a moment a most frightful scene 
presented itself. A volume of fierce flames burst forth, and the boiling and 
blazing tar spread over a space of 40 or 50 yards, deluging the whole with 
one mass cf fire, and destroying everything in its course almost instanta- 
neously, The three persons who lost their lives were picked up, one about 
20 yards, another 30, and the other 40 yards, from were the explosion 
occurred, and their bodies were in a most frightful state, being so scorched 
as not to be distinguishable. They were removed to the White Lion public- 
house, and afterwards to their own homes. The names of the unfortunate 
men are—John Gillespie, aged 49, residing at Back Gate Street, Pike’s Lane, 
labourer; John Stephen Walsh, aged 22, outdoor fitter, residing in Halli- 
well; and Thomas Greenhalgh, aged 20, paint-room man, residing in Cannon 
Street. A fitter, named Edward Cross, was also severely scorched about the 
face and arms, and was removed to the infirmary; he is, however, going 
on very well. Two other men were injured, namely, James and Moses 
Lone, and they were removed to their homes at Daubhill. 

On the alarm being given, the corporation fire brigade, also Messrs. Hick 
and Son’s, and Messrs. Ormrod’s brigade, were shortly in attendance, and 
pipes were attached to the various hydrants in the neighbourhood of the 
works, There being an abundance of water, the fire was got under before 
half-past seven o’clock ; but for a time the playing of the water on the 
burning element appeared more like the pouring on of oil, and the flames 
raged most furiously. Mr. Green, the manager of the gas-works, is in the 
Isle of Man, in consequence of ill health; but Mr. Councillor Salt, one of the 
directors, proceeded by early train to Liverpool the same morning, to go on 
to the island, and inform him of this terrible catastrophe. 

At two o’clock the same afternoon, a jury was summoned to attend the 
coroner’s court, to open the inquiry into the cause of this sad explosion. On 
the jury assembling, the coroner said that he had been waited upon by Mr. 
Watkins, the solicitor to the company, who had informed him that they were 
prepared to give fully every information they could, and assist in the in- 
quiry 5 and, as chemical as well as engineering questions were involved, they 
would produce Mr. H. H. Watson, the analytical chemist to the company, 
for examination. It would be for the jury to say whether they would re- 
quire any other chemical evidence, and also what practical engineer they 
would like to make an investigation into the circumstances. The jury then 
viewed the bodies, and also made an inspection of the works, one of the 
workmen describing the process of distilling; also, Mr. Johnson Lomax, the 
chairman of directors; Mr. Watkins, solicitor; and several of the directors. 
Mr. H. M. Richardson, solicitor, was also in attendance with the jury, 
watching the case in the interest of the friends of Walsh. On the jury re- 
tiring to the jury-room, evidence of identification was taken. A consultation 
then took place as to whether another chemist should be called in besides 
Mr. Watson, and a general feeling was expressed by the jury that it would 
be more satisfactory to the public generally if some gentleman, unconnected 
with the company, was engaged to examine the works and give evidence; 
also that Mr. Joseph Musgrave, of the firm of Musgrave and Sons, Bolton, 
should be selected to report on the engineering department. 

At the adjourned inquest, held on the 19th instant, Robert Walsh, the 
foreman of the gas-works, Jzaac Taylor, the naphtha and carbonate of am- 
monia maker, and John Lawton, fireman, gave evidence as to the circum- 
stances under which the explosion took place ; after which Dr. Crace Calvert, 
analytical chemist, of Manchester, was examined, and said he found, upon 
examination, that the cause of the explosion was a solid white substance, 
mixed with a small quantity of greenish yellow matter, having condensed in 
and choked up a pipe connecting the worm with the small receiver placed at 
the head of the boiler. The leaden coil in connexion with the pipe was also 
completely choked up by several yards of its own length. He was convinced 
that the explosion was due to the presence of this solid substance in the iron 
pipe and coil, which prevented the escape of the vapours, whose expansion 
and the increased temperature caused the boiler to give way. Subsequent 
analysis showed that the substance referred to was composed of carbonate of 
ammonia mixed with small quantities of sulpho-cyanide and sulphuret 
of ammonium, together with a small quantity of sulphate of ammonia. 
Having satisfied himself that it was not naphthaline which had caused 
the stoppage, but.that the substance in the tubes was chiefly carbonate 
of ammonia, a most unusual and hitherto unknown circumstance, he 
deemed it his duty again to visit the works. From his investiga- 
tions he concluded that the deposit of the salts commenced in the 
leaden coil, increasing in quantity gradually towards the end connected 
with the iron tube. Owing to a defect in the coil, the deposit of 
solid matter proceeded until it choked up the iron tube as well as the coil. 
Although he did not think that any blame could be attributed to the 
manager of the works for his arrangements, Isaac Taylor, who came on duty 
at six o’clock to release the man who had attended the boiler till then, and 
was informed by the latter that the boiler had not worked in its usual 
manner, should have had the common sense, instead of continuing firing, to 
have — that operation until he had ascertained the cause of the cessa- 
tion of the usual distillation. i 
| Mr. H. H. Watson, analytical chemist, agreed with Mr. Calvert that this 
was an unusual case, and that he had never before known pipes to be stopped 
with ammoniacal salt during distillation. His opinion was that there was 
no ammoniacal matter in the pipe at the time of the last working. The 
only reasonable conclusion he arrived at was that the cause of the stoppage 
of the pipes must be the charging of the still with tar too much mixed with 
ammoniacal liquor. 

The CoronER, in summing up, said it was perfectly clear from the 
scientific and other evidence that up to this time they had been unaware of 
a stoppage of this kind in a tar distillery by ammoniacal salt. When per- 
sons used an application, or business, or process, in the ordinary way, and the 
common skill of those persons was exercised, the law did not place a criminal 
responsibility upon them, however it might saddie them with a civil or 
moral responsibility. There was no material difference in the evidence of 
Mr. Calvert and Mr. Watson, and they both mentioned the unusual nature} 
of the occurrence from which this accident had arisen. The question was 
now considerably narrowed. It had been made plain that the boiler ex- 
ploded from an increase of pressure. Hitherto tar boilers were not made 
with safety valves because the vessels were not made to bear heavy pressures, 
and it was stated that the bursting pressure of this boiler must have been 
300 lbs. The question for the jury was—Is there any responsibility resting upon 
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an 
cote been exercised by Isaac Taylor, but he (the coroner) did not think that 
the neglect was of a character to be termed gross negligence, or to bring 
criminal responsibility. There was responsibility somewhere certainly, but 
that was a question between the gas company and the relatives of the de- 
ceased. The jury could no nothing more than return a verdict of misadven- 
ture, of manslaughter, or of murder, and he did not think the negligence 
amounted to criminal negligence. If the jury thought so too, the verdict 
would be one of accidental death. 

Mr. Moscrop, one of the directors, said that since the catastrophe the 
company had decided to distil no more naphtha on the premises. - 

The jury then retired, and after about three-quarters of an hour’s delibera- 
tion, returned a verdict that the deceased died from misadventure; at the 
same time they were of opinion that the dangerous operations in the chemical 
department of the works should be carried out by more intelligent and 
experienced persons. 





Dr. Atpis’s REPORT ON THE Gas SUPPLIED IN St. GEoRGE’s, HANOVER 
SQUARE, FOR THE QUARTER ENDED JULY 2, 1864.—Seventy-two obser- 
vations were made during the quarter, upon the six gases supplied by the 
Chartered, London, and Equitable Companies, in the Horseferry Road, 73, 
Bessborough Street, and 78, Cambridge Street, respectively. The gases were 
burned in accordance with the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, and the illumi- 
nating power continued above the standard light required by the Act, except 
on May 11, when the common gas of the Chartered Company gave a light 
equal to that of 11°65 instead of 12 sperm candles ; but as the flame was only 


one for the loss of these lives? More judgment and discretion might | 2 inches high instead of 3}, and the light was comparatively good for so short’ 


a flame, it was evident that a leakage must be taking place from the meter, 
which proved to be so on the plug and in the inlet to the governor. After 
these were stopped, the gas gave a light equal to that of 14°40 sperm candles, 
With respect to purity, all the gases were free from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and so far free from ammonia that they did not discolour the turmeric paper, 
except on April the 21st and the 26th, when the cannel gas of the Equitable 
Company presented traces of ammonia, which were attributed by the 
engineer to the trial of a new kind of coal. On June the 23rd, the cannel 
gas of the Chartered Company also presented a trace of ammonia. The fol- 
lowing table gives the average light in sperm candles of all the gases :— 


Chartered. London. Equitable. 
Cannel 24°38 23°88 26°07 
Common . 14°31 14°31 14°58 


On May the 26th, he made some experiments on the common gas, at the 
testing-room of the Equitable Gas Company, between the “ Birmingham” 
burner, No. 1; Sugg’s burner, No. 2, used by the gas companies; and the 
old iron burner, No. 3, employed by the public. The average light of 

No. 1 equalled that of 13-07 sperm candles 

No.2" ,, » 14°21 

No. 4 “ » 12°36 - 
The difference, therefore, between 

No. 1 and No. Sequalled +71 sperm candles’ 

| No.2andNo.3_,, ‘ he 
| or 14°96 per cent. in favour of the burner used by the companies as against 
| that used by the public. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & COVS 
IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 





ONLY MEDAL GIVEN IN CLASS X. 
“ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of 
Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- 
lence of Material and Workmanship.” 





PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 


“For Superior Construction and Sound Work, 
manship.” 











AND 


Market Street, 


15, Manchester. 








JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 


By T. L. MARRIOTT, Soutctror anp ParRLiAMENTARY AGENT, AND GEORGE GLOVER;; conTatnineG 
The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors ; Rules for 


Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—LONDON BRANCH. 
JAMES MILNE & SON, 
Gas Engineers, and Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 


EDINBURCH, 
Beg to intimate to their numerous Customers and the Public, that the LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY 
COMPANY having taken possession of their Premises in NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, they have Removed to 


2, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 


Where their Business will be carried on, in all its branches, as formerly. 


STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES, BRACKETS, ETC., 
and every description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 


NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 


Q@UEEN’S DOCK, HT titi, 

Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 
Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 


References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to} 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 
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W. J. HOLLANDS, 


IRON MERCHANT, 
31, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 

SockEeT, FLANGE, Hot-WaTER PIPES, AND ALL 
Connexions; Retorts, HYDRAULIC MAIN, LAMP- 
CoLumns, &c.; AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CAST- 
INGS AND WROUGHT-IRON-WoRK FoR GAS AND 
WarTER-WoRKS, STEAM, AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 

N.B.—All goods kept in stock, and supplied at 
wholesale prices. Estimates given, and orders by post 
punctually attended to the same day. 


BEST AND HOBSON, 


LATE 


ROBERT BEST, 
100, CHARLOTTE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Manufacturers of 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 
Brass and Iron — and Water-Cocks, 
Coy BC. 
Also, 
IPATENT WELDED IRON TUBES, 
For Gas, Steam, Water, and other purposes. 

GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
High-pressure Water-Valves and Cocks, &c., &c. 
Plumbers Brassfoundry, 

Brass, Copper, COMPOSITION, AND LEAD TUBES. 
Works: Birmingham, and Great Bridge, Staffordshire. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water-Works, including 
Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes, Fends, 
Branches, and Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columns, 


N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 








CHARLES HorsLey, Agent. 


iF. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingnam— Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 
(Made from ‘‘ReGIsTzRED’’ DesiIGNns), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and Batt-rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
» tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
Y general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 

THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE 
ON THE LowWEST TERMS. 


ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS, WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


EsTABLISHED 1830. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
WROUGHT-IRON WELDED PIPE, FOR STEAM OR HIGH-PRESSURE WATER AND GAS; 
HIGH-PRESSURE 8TEAM & WATER VALVES, FIRE AND GARDEN ENGINE WORK, 
PUMPS, HYDRANTS, WATER-CLOSETS, IRON AND BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GASELIERS, &c. 
AND OF THE GROVE BEDSTEAD WORKS, WALSALL. 











REDUCED PRICES OF. 


BRYAN DONKIN & CO’S 


IMPROVED GAS VALVES 
WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS 
from 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 30 inches, to be 


had on application. 5 : 
These Valves are all proved on both sides to 30 lbs. on the square inch 


before leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 
Valves made with Outside Racks to order. Also, Screw Water-Valves 


with Gun-Metal Faces. 
BRYAN DONKIN & CQ,, 
ENGINEERS, 
NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. CLASS X. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 


“ HONOURABLE MENTION ” for 
geod quality of Fire-Bricks. 


ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 


THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


FIRE-BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS 


Cc. FC. 


RETORT MOUTHPIECES, BOLTS, NUTS, &c. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS 
CONNECTED WITH GAS COMPANIES WORKS, 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER 


begs to inform the above that he has been supplying 
most of the principal Gas Companies Works in London, 
oy Wi OOD PURIFYING SIEVES for the last 
four years; 
satisfaction, by the continued favour he has received 
from gentlemen knowing the benefit derived by 
their use. 

Having, through the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery, effected a great saving in their manufacture, 
he is now enabled to offer them at a very Low Price. 
Being perfectly satisfied of their Superiority over all 
other descriptions, on account of their Strength, 
Cheapness, Durability, Non-Liability of Corrosion, and 
Facility of Cleaning, and having devoted four years 
to the Perfection of this article, he feels that nothing 
has Leen lost sight of in their manufacture which would 
tend towards Durability and Efficacy. 

The Trade supj ‘ied, and Orders executed on the 
shortest notice. 

Estimates forwarded on application to BENJAMIN 
CARPENTER, Wood-Sieve Maker for Gas-Purifiers, 
14, John Street, Rodney Street, Pentonville Road, 
Lonpon, N. 


WALTER MABON, 
Engineer, 


ARDWICK IRON-WORKS, FAIRFIELD STREET: 
MANCHESTER, 


Manufacturer of 
IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 
GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 
GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter ; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contracts for Gas-Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 
IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 
PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 








and, he feels sure, he has given every | 














LATE — , 
PADDON and FORD, 

GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 

GOVERNORS, &e. &ce. 


A large number of STATION*METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford. These Meters 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. 

Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
anv required consumption. These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


MARTIN’S 
LEE MOOR PORCELAIN FIRE-BRICKS, 


Containing no Lime, and only ‘45 of Oxides, resist the strongest heats, and will last for Gas-Works 
longer than any others. 


Samples and prices sent, and the highest references given, on application to 


MARTIN BROTHERS, 
ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL. 








ORMANDY’S. 




















SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
A, NORMANDY and (C0., Engineers and Ironfounders, 
HOLLY BUSH PLACE, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, LONDON, NE. 


The advantages which these Joints offer are economy, perfect soundness and durability, ease 
and rapidity of application, use of perfectly plain pipes, so that a tight Joint may be made with 


cut pipes, even though the ends do not come close together. Any ordinary labourer is capable of 


securely fixing them. : d y 

These Joints are particularly applicable to gas, water, and suction pipes, and remain permanently 
sound ; they are cheaper than the socket-joint, as they save the lead, the gasket, the iron forming the 
socket (which in a 3-inch main amounts to 10 lbs.), and the fire for melting the lead. There is also 
considerable saving of time, more than four Joints being made in the time required for making only one 
of the others, and by unscrewing the bolts, a pipe can be removed and replaced with the greatest facility. 

By means of these Joints, which are made of all sizes, pipes made of either wrought or cast iron, 
copper, lead, tin, earthenware, glass, bitumen, gutta-percha, suction-hose, &c., may be rapidly and 
soundly united, and taken apart with facility. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1864. 
Motes upon Passing Events. 


Tux Registrar-General’s report of the mortality prevalent in 
the various towns of England continues to attract a great deal 
of public attention, and it has given rise to a complete rage 





for discussion in the places which he has signalized as being 
particularly unfavourable in their conditions of existence. It 





is very possible that there may be exaggerations and errors of 
detail in the document referred to; and, for own parts, we 
think that there is not yet sufficient known as to the causes at 


| work to produce the results to allow any abselute conclusions 


to be drawn from them. But the parties who have hitherto 
interfered in the discussion have displayed so much of local 
prejudice, and they have shown so great a desire to attenuate 
the effects of the Registrar-General’s report, that their testi- 
mony at least must be received with considerable hesitation, 
and the figures that are quoted in the Registrar’s calculations 
must be allowed to represent substantially the rates of mortality 
prevailing in those districts. Thus the people of Bath com- 
plain that their town figures at a high rate in the table given ; 
and they seek to explain this fact by the statement that their 
town is resorted to by many who seek refuge there from the 
ills that they are exposed to. This is partially true, and no doubt 
the mortality of Bath may be unfavourably influenced by the 
deaths of those who are induced to resort to that city with the 
hope of being relieved from their ailments ; but the numbers 
who resort to Bath for the sake of the benefit of the waters 
can only make a small proportion of those who yearly die in 
that town; and the cause of the abnormal mortality must be 
sought in other directions. To our minds, there is nothing 
extraordinary in this state of affairs; and any one who exa- 
mines the hygienic conditions of Bath must at once perceive 
that they are as unfavourable as they can possibly be for the 
population exposed to them. The city is built in a narrow 
valley, and the soil is composed of the alluvial matter 
that has been washed down from the heights that sur- 
round it; the hills themselves are steep, and they encase 
the valley in such wise as to prevent the winds from 
exercising their full effect upon the houses erected in the low 
lands. Added to this, the Avon flows in the midst of the 
town; and it is, like all our English rivers, made to receive 
the drainage and the sewage of the inhabitants; whilst the 
course of the stream is rendered far worse than it would 
otherwise be, by its being dammed up for the mill-heads 
that are so numerous in this part. Indeed, the Report of the 
Registrar-General, if it, as in this case, calls attention to the 
habitual unhealthiness of many of our “health resorts,” will|} 
do good, if it were only that the inhabitants of the towns 
might thus be led to inquire into the causes of the rate of 
mortality there prevailing. 

In the last number of the Journazt we ventured to ask 
“what we had done for India,” and the Report of the Military 
Sanitary Commission affords a singular commentary on the 
question, so far as the Government is concerned with the lives 
of the very men that it employs as the means of maintaining 
the country in subjection. We find that the troops that are 
maintained at such a frightful cost to the Home Government 
are exposed to the deleterious action of the climate without 
the observance of the simplest laws of hygitne; and they are 
turned loose upon the native population, with every induce- 
ment to set those whom we persist in considering as of a 
lower state of civilization than ourselves the worst possible 
example. Can we wonder that the natives of India should 
ask what we do for them, when they see how shamefully we 
neglect the health and lives of those who have been the means 
of establishing our dominion over them? What can they ex- 
pect of the Government that allows its soldiers to die in the 
proportions that prevail in India, in the way of the education 
that is so much wanted in those countries as to the sanitary 
precautions to be observed in the cases where any large ag- 
glomerations of men are required to be lodged? or what can 
they think of the Government that allows such disgusting 
practices as are said to prevail in the canteens? The day of 
reckoning will surely come for all the errors of omission and 
commission that have marked the English occupation of 
India. It ought to be the duty of everybody who is inte- 
rested in the hygienic question especially to see that this 
is solved in the best manner possible for the comfort 
and well being of those we may emloy. The natives of that 
country are not capable of thinking for themselves, as we be- 
lieve, and therefore it is our duty to teach them how they may 
avoid the consequences of their murderous climate, and how 
they may best fulfil the conditions of life in the large cities of 
that part of the world. It is incredible that our military 
authorities should have so long tolerated the crowding and the 
filthiness that the commissioners have found to prevail in the 
Indian barracks; and the neglect that is thus displayed of the 
comfort and the health of the soldiers reads us a severe lesson 
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as to the misery that attends the leaving these things to the 
eare of the administration of our army. It is to be hoped that 
now public attention has been called to the subject, the care 
of the Government will be directed to the removal of the source 
of evil, and that the measures that are now being undertaken 
for the establishment of communication in India may not 
occupy the whole of the efforts of our statesmen. To our 


cussion of the cause of the catastrophe has passed. There seems, 
also, little reason to believe that the Legislature will interfere 
with the execution of such works for the future ; and all that the 
proprietors of the lands exposed to the effects of the floods 
thus let loose on them have to trust to is their opposition in 
Parliament, and the doubtful remedy of an action at law against 
the company, or the town; in case they may suffer from the effects 





minds, indeed, it seems more within the province of the 
Government of a country to erect good and commodious bar- 
racks for those it must employ for preserving the peace of a 


supply, of the inhabitants themselves. The erection of barracks 
that should not destroy our soldiers, in fact, seems to us a 
more legitimate object for the employment of the funds of the 
Government than the railways and the irrigation works of India, 
though these are no doubt very essential for the development 
of the resources of the country. The latter class of invest- 
ments may very safely be left to the enterprise of private par- 
ties; the former must be undertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment, as it mainly profits by the peace and the tranquillity 
they would be calculated to preserve. 

Whilst upon the subject of the steps to be taken by the 
Central Government to alter the state of things that is shown 
to prevail in India, we would protest against the tendency that 
is now exhibited to extend the action of the Government to 
every detail of private life, in the way of the trade relations be- 
tween the various members of the community at any rate. 
The transactions that seem to us to warrant our observations 
on this subject are, the inquiry that has been carried on with 
respect to the sale of poisons by Dr. Taylor, and the attempt 
made, in the course of the last sessions, to extend the power 
of the inspectors of nuisances with respect to the sale of diseased 
meat. jl this seems to point to the gradual development of 


the poor as materially to interfere with their powers of living. | 
It is true that poison can now be sold without any efficient 
control, but we have yet to learn whether in France, where the 
sale is surrounded with every kind of precaution, there occur 
fewer cases of murder, or involuntary homicide, by this means 
than in England. The fact is, that by making it necessary to 
have certain precautions observed in the sale of this class of 
articles, the public would be thrown off its guard, and would 
be liable to the substitution of the poisons for the objects that 
are most like them, which it is the professed object of Dr. 
Taylor’s measure to prevent. No legislation will ever dispense 
with the caution that is necessary in the use of the drugs whose 
sale it is proposed to surround with difficulty ; the caution may 


| be, on the contrary, diminished by the reliance upon the ob- 


servance of the prescriptions that may be thought necessary. 
As for the sale of diseased meat, there is always something 
revolting in the idea of defending the present state of the 
trade in these matters; but really it seems to us to resolve 
itself into a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, as 
to whether or not the best meat should be sold, and whether 
the inferior class should be excluded. The laws of bargain 
and sale appear to us to be sufficient to regulate the market 
for this class of articles—assisted as they are by an already 
very stringent legislation on the subject. 

The Report of the Committee of the Town Council on the 
Sheffield Water- Works Bill, to which we promised to return, is a 
curious document; and it shows, as much as any similar produc- 
tion can do, the uncertainty that surrounds all the practice of 
engineers in this matter. The opinions that are therein recorded 
seem unanimous in their condemnation of the method of form- 
ing the embankment, whose failure in the course of the last 
spring caused such attention to be directed to the subject ; but 
there does not seem to be any unanimity with respect to the 
best means of preventing the recurrence of such an accident 
for the future. The fact appears to be that the modern means 
and appliances for removing large bodies of earthwork do not 


j lend themselves very easily (to use a French phrase) to the 


execution of the embankments of the kind under consideration; 
and, in the case of the Dale Dyke Reservoir, there was not 
sufficient care taken to ensure the selection of the site of the 
dam, or to make the thickness of the puddle wall sufficient to 
withstand the enormous weight of water brought against it. 
We ourselves cannot divest our minds of the idea that the 
height of the bank was not enough to prevent the waves from 
washing over the top, and thus diminishing the resistance of 
the bank ; but all this is now in vain, and the day for the dis- 





community, than to provide for the locomotion, or the water | 


of the acts of the latter. It seems that this is the great result 
that has attended the efforts of the Sheffield committee of the 
ratepayers ; it would be difficult to imagine a more lame and 
impotent conclusion from the measures that were taken on the 
occasion. 

The report from the Select Committee on Standing Orders 
Revision has appeared, and it would seem to indicate that 
there is, in some quarters, a dissatisfaction with the forms of 
| the House of Commons in all that relates to obtaining Legis- 
| lative facilities for carrying out great works. It is, of course, 
| hard to say at this time whether the course that Colonel 
| Wilson Patten recommends to be adopted will be a material 

improvement on the present system; but we confess that we 
| look with jealousy on the appointment of the referees, to whom 








| it is proposed to submit all the measures that are intended 
| to be presented to Parliament, as tending greatly to limit 
| the freedom of action on the part of the Legislature, in 
the matter of giving companies the right to interfere with| 
the privileges of private property. The Chairman of Ways! 
and Means is empowered by the recommendations of the, 
committee to nominate, with the concurrence of the Speaker, | 
“ not less than three other persons, who shall be appointed by) 
“ Mr. Speaker for such time as he shall think fit,” who shall’ 
act as “referees of the House on private Bills, such referees to| 
‘* form one or more courts ; two at least shall be required to! 
“‘ constitute each court.” Now this seems to us to involve) 


what may be called the tyranny of the sanitarians, and to lead | the creation of a new tribunal, or at any rate to constitute a. 
to the establishment of such a system of care for the lives of | fresh process of the already difficult stages of the proceedings 


in Parliament. Besides this, there is always the danger of the} 
Speaker and the Chairman of Ways and Means, being of the| 
same political party, and of their exercising, perhaps un-| 
consciously, their influence to secure the election of the; 
referees who may entertain the same opinions as they do, as) 
was notoriously the case when the sanitarian theories were the 
most rife. There may be cases wherein it is necessary to save 
the House of Commons the pain and the trouble of finding! 
out for themselves whether all the technical requirements are 
fulfilled in the cases of the Bills that are submitted to them; 
but the constitutional right thus to delegate the powers that 
are themselves only delegated to the members of the House, 
is very questionable. The referees are, for instance, to pro- 
nounce “in the case of Water-Works Bills, the nature and 
“* amount of the existing and the proposed source of supply, 
“« the quality of the water in each case, and the provisions as to 
“ storeage reservoirs ;” and they are to sit in judgment “in 
“ the case of Gas Bills, upon the quality of the gas, the exist- 
“‘ ing supply and its price, the amount of pressure, the cost of! 
‘« production, and the modes of testing the purity and illumi-, 
“‘ nating power of the gas.” All these points, however, in-| 
volve the questions of the financial results of the companies 
which seek the powers that the Legislature can bestow, and| 
their solution should, therefore, be surrounded with every de-| 
scription of guarantee that they might derive from a full and 
fair investigation. It would seem that, in Colonel Patten’s) 
desire to facilitate the proceedings of the House, he has fallen) 
into the error of thus creating a new tribunal, whose compo-| 
sition and duties will, we think, be found in opposition with) 
the English modes and habits of thought, and which will in 
the end be found productive of great confusion in the class of 
legislation that it is desired to simplify. 

There is not, just at the present moment, much that is going 
on in the scientific world that is especially worthy of the atten- 
tion of our readers, if we except the discussions that have been 
raised upon the subject of M. Renan’s celebrated work, and 
those that have arisen upon the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion. It is not our intention to enter upon the first of these 
inquiries, which are of too serious import to be treated of in 
the disjointed style that they would necessarily occupy in our 
columns ; but, with respect to the latter, we would remark 
that all the appearances which are appealed to as containing 
the proofs of the spontaneous generation of plants and infusoria 
are easily reconciled with the diffusion of the spores or other 
germs of the plants or animals considered. This discussion, in 
fact, “turns up” again with every generation of philosophers ; 
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and it only requires to be followed with the perspicacity that | profits would have been absorbed, their reserved fund 
was displayed in the case of Mr. Crosse’s supposed discoveries would have been trenched on, as in the recent case of 
to allow the correctness of the conclusions of the advocates of | the Birmingham companies; and the reductions in the 
the natural laws of development to be refuted. Still, there is | price of gas demanded by the requirements of the Gas- 
something strange in the periodical revival of this doctrine, on | Works Clauses Act must have been deferred. Fortunately 
the occasion of the promulgation of the new theories of the | for themselves, the gas consumers of Liverpool, instead of 
origin of species, too, it is to be observed; and both these | yielding to the seductive representations of interested adven- 
sources of trouble are also fo be traced to the agitation that turers, appointed and paid a responsible accountant of acknow- 
men’s minds are cast into by the violent shocks that are given  ledged ability and standing to audit periodically the company’s 
to their faith by the investigations that are being now under- | accounts, and to ascertain whether the provisions of the Gas- 
taken in consequence of M. Renan’s works. We will mention | Works Clauses Act for the protection of the public were ad- 
that the Comptes Rendus de I’ Académie des Sciences may be | hered to. As the company had no secrets to conceal, and as 
consulted as containing the best account of the controversy | no objection could be entertained personally to the gentleman 
that is being carried on, on the subject of spontaneous genera- | selected by the consumers, or rather by the Guardian Society, 
tion ; and that M. Guizot, M. Nicholas, Paschoud, Coquerel, | the company accepted his nomination, and consented to throw 
Pécaut, Colani, Reveille, &c., may be consulted by those who open their books to his inspection, though not legally bound 
would desire to become acquainted with the state of men’s | to do so to any person but to an accountant appointed for the 
minds upon the first and greatest question that can be offered , purpose by the recorder of the borough. That arrangement 
to human study. has produced a salutary influence on the gas consumers, for 
It may be as well to mention that a M. Millon, a distin- | though their nominee assumes no control whatever over the 
guished chemist who has settled at Constantine, in Algeria, | accounts, his inspection of them guarantees the accuracy with 
has lately made some experiments in the production of salt- | which they are prepared. 
petre from the earth of the parts of the world that he inhabits, It will be seen from the report of the yearly meeting of the 
that seem to us to contain, in germ, the elements of the solu- company, inserted in another column, that the present reduc- 
tion of the question that has so long occupied the minds of the | tion of 3d. per 1000 feet became compulsory in consequence 
public that is interested in the disposal of the town refuse. | of the undivided surplus—which in June, 1863, amounted to 
M. Millon proposes to cover the animal matter that he ope- | £8271—having accumulated to the large sum of £12,739, 
rates upon with earth, and to keep it exposed to the action of notwithstanding reductions made at the two previous annual 
the atmosphere in covered sheds; but, of course, the extent | meetings. Whether the low price of 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet for 
of the sheds necessary to protect the stratum of earth would | 24-candle gas can be maintained will depend to some extent 
be a fatal objection to this plan for the purposes of a town in | on the future prices of cannel and of labour, both of which are 
a climate like our own; nevertheless, the principle of exposing | advancing. The producing powers of the company’s works 
the matters that are to be dealt with at the points of discharge | have also reached their full extent, and the increased and still 
of town sewers to the purifying effects of oxygen must be the | increasing consumption has rendered it necessary to erect new 
basis of all attempts to get rid of the disagreeable effects | works, which will involve a large expenditure. It is hoped, 
thereof. We shall watch the progress of M. Millon’s experi- | however, that the rapidly increasing gas-rents will enable the 








ments with interest. } ; ; company to meet these demands without being obliged to re- 
Great things to compare with small, the investigation of the | turn to higher prices. 
conditions that accompany the decomposition of animal matter It must be observed, as partly accounting for the favourable 


in this way are as interesting as the discovery of the eightieth | position of the Liverpool Gas Company, that they carry on a 
of the small planets that revolve between the orbits of Mars | profitable trade in gas-fittings, and that they make and repair 
and Jupiter. When will the limits of human discovery be | their own meters, from both of which they derive advantages 
reached, or are they ever intended to be reached? Great | in which other companies do not participate. Independenly, 
praise is, however, due to Mr. Pogson, who has thus identified | however, of the excellent management of the company’s 
his name with those of the great discoverers in astronomical | affairs and from other correlative favourable circumstances, 
science. one principal cause of their highly prosperous condition is the 
advantageous terms on which the new capital is raised, for the 
Circular to Gas Co mpantes. premium at which the shares are sold reduces the rate of in- 
terest on the money raised to about 43 per cent. 

Aw additional proof of the efficiency of the Gas- Works Clauses | Examples of low prices, such as Liverpool and Plymouth 
Act to protect the public against the abuse of the powers with | Dow present, must undoubtedly have an influence in other 
which gas companies are entrusted, is afforded by the further | towns. It is evident that the manufacture and distribution of 
reduction of the price of gas by the Liverpool United Gas | gas are entering a new epoch, for the conditions of the supply 
Company, as announced at their last meeting. By the Act | of gas are becoming as well understood and as clearly definable 
passed in 1848 for amalgamating the two companies that then | as the manufacture of cotton or woollen, or of any other indus- 
supplied Liverpool with gas, the maximum price was fixed at | trial product. While illuminating gas was an article of re- 
4s. Gd. per 1000 feet. The Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, | stricted demand, the cost of producing and distributing it was 
was incorporated with that Act; and in accordance with its | much greater than it is now, when it has become almost 
provisions for limiting the rate of dividends, successive reduc- | a necessary of life to all within its reach. The cost per 1000 
tions in the price of gas have since been made, until 24-candle | feet of gas and the amount of consumption required to pay a 
gas is now supplied in Liverpool at 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet within | remunerating dividend on the capital required, may be calcu- 
the limits of the parliamentary borough, and at 3s. 6d. in the | lated with the utmost nicety; and the plan precribed by the 
out-townships. No town in this, nor indeed in any other | Gas Works Clauses Act for the regulation of profits is a model 
country is supplied with gas so cheaply, taking into considera- | that all gas companies, whether under its provisions or not, 
tion its high illuminating power ; and Liverpool may be justly | may advantageously copy. We cannot, therefore, too strongly 
| referred to as a model in all that relates to the manufacture | urge on those who have the direction of the affairs of gas 
and distribution of gas. This enviable position is mainly due | companies at the present time to take a comprehensive view of 
to the able manner in which the affairs of the company have | their position in relation to the generally advanced condition of 
been for many years conducted by their accomplished engineer, | the supply of gas, and to regulate their prices and profits 
Mr. Alfred King; but it is in some measure also attributable | accordingly. 

to the firmness with which the attempt made ten years ago to There are, however, some unreasonable people whom no- 
establish a rival company was resisted, and to the determina- | thing will satisfy, and who though entirely ignorant of the sub- 
tion of the Liverpool United Company to fulfil in the strictest | ject of gas manufacture and supply, contrive by dint of perse- 
manner their obligations to the public—as evinced by successive | vering assurance to excite dissatisfaction where little ground 
reductions in the price of gas. It was the confidence thus | for it exists. An ignorant intermeddler of this kind has been 
inspired in the fair dealing of the company that enabled them | endeavouring to get up an agitation for cheap gas at Preston, 
to defeat the threatened opposition, which was instigated by | and has published several long letters in a local paper, con- 
Mr. Flintoff and his associates in 1854 and 1855. Had the taining assertions of grievances under which the gas consumers 
agitators for the formation of a new company been enabled to | of that place are said to be suffering, and urging them to 
obtain sufficient support to have involved the existing com- | form a consumers company. The writer, who adopts the 
pany in a parliamentary contest, a large portion of their | anonymous signature, “‘ Cheap Gas,” commences by asserting 
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that the price paid for lighting the town of Preston exceeds, 
with one exception, that paid in any other town in England, and 
he confessedly makes that assertion on the authority of ‘* Pro- 
“fessor Samuel Hughes,” whom “he apprehends no one will 
“* presume to contradict.” That “erudite author and gas con- 
‘f sumers friend,” as he designates the “ professor,” has, how- 
ever, misled his admirer, ‘Cheap Gas,” as he has done many 
others who have relied on him; and it is shown by ‘Fair Play,” 
a correspondent of another Preston paper, that the disingenu- 
ous practice has been resorted to of quoting the net price paid in 
other towns, while the price charged in Preston is quoted with- 
out discount. Still greater blunders pervade other portions of 
the representations of ‘‘ Cheap Gas,” who states the profits of 
the company in one year to have exceeded three times the gross 
receipts from all sources, without deducting any of the expenses 
of manufacture and distribution. On data so preposterously 


which gas may be supplied by a new company at Preston for 
3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, of much better quality than that of the 
existing company, and dividends of at least 10 per cent. on 
the capital employed are confidently promised. Assuming the 
right to deal with facts and figures in the unscrupulous manner 
which ‘‘ Cheap Gas”’ adopts, he might have produced a much 
more tempting programme than the one he offers, to induce 
the gas consumers of Preston to take shares in the projected 
scheme. There is, indeed, an ominous admission on his part, 
which proves that the inhabitants of Preston know too well the 
real facts of the case to be deluded by such false representa- 
tions. He complains bitterly of ‘‘the apathy exhibited by the 
“‘ consumers in regard to the movement,” whilst, as he says, 
eminent engineers, solicitors, and others at a distance, express 
a remarkable willingness “to render him every assistance in 
“their power.” The absence of local support is a damning 
fact, which tests the value of the project, and it is not to be 
counterbalanced by any amount of foreign aid, even were it 
to be forthcoming when: wanted. 


The annual reports of the Council of Administration of the 
| Paris Gas Company are documents of great interest to every 
‘one connected with gas lighting, whether in this country or 
‘abroad. We insert in another part of our Journat the report 
for the year 1863, which shows that in Paris, as well as in 
‘London, gas illumination is rapidly extending, and that the 
affairs of the company continue to be eminently prosperous. 
|The annual consumption of gas in Paris has increased to 
‘upwards of 3500 million cubic feet, and the rental in 1863 
amounted to £987,716. The total sum expended on the com- 
pany’s works has been £3,837,699, and of that amount 
£3,360,000 has been raised by shares, on which a dividend of 
19 per cent. per annum was declared. That large per centage 
‘of profit has been realized in the face of having municipal taxa- 
‘tion and other drawbacks. The municipal charges during the 
last year—consisting of a duty levied on the gas made, and rent 
\for the use of the subsoil of the streets—amounted to nearly 
£77,000, which is almost double the sum paid for rates and taxes 
by the whole of the 13 gas companies of this metropolis. The 
‘price fixed by the Paris Company’s concession for the public 
lighting is 3s. 4d. per 1000 feet, and to private consumers 
|6s. 8d.; but outside the fortifications they may charge 4s. 6d. 
for the former and 9s. to the latter, to be reduced according to 
a scale descending to 6s. 8d. as the consumption increases. It 
appears, however, that the loss from leakage and gas un- 
accounted for in supplying the suburban districts is so great 
that it is observed the supply is scarcely more remunerative 
than the lower prices charged in Paris itself. The increase 





the year preceding amounted to 294,213,641 cubic feet, 
and the increase of rental was £91,680. The total length 
of mains in Paris at the end of last year comprised 644 miles, 
being an increase of 70 miles during the year. Hitherto the 
private consumption of gas has been for the most part limited 
to the ground-floors of houses, in consequence of the occupants 
of the upper stories being deterred from introducing it by the 
cost of the service-pipes. The company propose to remove 
that obstacle to the increased consumption of gas by under- 
taking to lay the service-pipes to the upper rooms of houses 
that are of sufficient size to justify the expenditure. With the 
augmented consumption of gas the profits of the company will 
be further increased, and according to the terms of their con- 
cession all the profits realized will belong to the company until 
the end of 1871, after which period and to the termination of 
the concession half of the excess of profit beyond 10 per cent. 





destitute of truth, calculations have been made according to | 





in the quantity of gas consumed in 1863 compared with | 


'also has been introduced by them into Paris with marked 








is to be paid to the municipal authorities, in addition to the 
large sum they now receive from the company in the shape of 
duty on gas and rent for the subsoil.’ It is sufficient to point 
to the large profits realized by the Paris Gas Company to show 
the great ability with which the affairs of the company have been 
conducted under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty. The 
directors deserve much praise for the readiness they have 
always shown to test all inventions. having for their object im- 
provement in the manufacture of gas or the extension of its 
consumption. They were the first to introduce on a large 
scale the use of Messrs. Pauwells and Dubochet’s retort ovens 
for the production of coke, which they continue to employ in 
some of their works. It was on their works that Mr. Sie- 
mens’s gas-furnace was effectively tried, and should that plan 
of heating retorts be brought into general use, it will be 
mainly owing to the liberal and enlightened encouragement 
which the inventor received in his endeavours to bring the in- 
vention to perfection in Paris. Lenoir’s gas-power engine 


success, and the directors mention it in their report as 
having satisfied them of its utility, and as having proved its 
advantages by numerous applications, in which that engine is 
suid to have supplied many wants. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, at which many of our readers may be surprised, that, 
notwithstanding the facilities afforded by the directors of the 
Paris Gas Company to the introduction of new inventions, the 
old and now well established invention of dry meters has not 
yet come into use in that capital. Hitherto those instruments 
have not been permitted to be used in France, and it is only 
recently that the Préfet of the Seine has authorized the 
stamping of them provisionally, as a means of testing their 
efficiency and durability. 











Revtew. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF THE 
TYNE, WEAR, AND TEES.* 


The British Association “casts its bread upon the waters, and it 
returns again after many days.”’ 

It went to Newcastle in 1838, and again in 1863, and in this quarter of } | 
a century how changed is the appearance of the region between the Tweed | 
and Tees, in every aspect of commerce and manufactures, is attempted to | 
be shown in the second edition of ‘‘ The Industrial Resources of the Tyne, | 
Wear, and Tees,’’ which has just emanated from the Newcastle press. 

A book which is the work of at least thirty authors, and which is edited 
by such well-known names as Sir W. Armstrong, Isaac L. Bell, Esq., 
John Taylor, Esq., and Dr. Richardson, deserves our consideration, and 
we now proceed to give it. 

The work is a compilation of papers meant to show to the members of | 
the British Association the progress of the district from 1838 to 1863, 
with much additional loca] matter of great interest, which it was thought 
best to issue quite independent of the “ Proceedings” of 1863; and this 
second edition within a very short period, attests the demand for the work, 
as well as endeavours to supply what was wanting in the earlier one; 
whilst it is pleasing to think, that both are due, at this early period of 
their publication, to the migratory habits of the British Association. 

In this edition the shipping statistics of the three rivers are given with 
great detail, inclusive of steamers and river craft. The results are as || 














tollows :— 
No. Tonnage. Value. 
Tyne 1,673 385,268 . . £2,700,000 
Wear 947 226,203 1,830,000 
Tees. 327 69,293 569,000 
2,947 680,764 £5,099,000 
Whilst the annual value of the produce of the district is put as follows :— 
Coals . eee Se . £6,650,471 
Metallurgical products). . . .. . 3,707,941 
Chemicals. eee ee ald 1,583,220 
Textile fabrics . 972,400 
Leather a 135,659 
Glass and clay wares . . . . 1,066,650 
Timber and iron ship building . 2,275,828 
Engines and machinery ‘ 1,928,600 





£18,320,769 





So great a value of annual produce is ably dealt with by a variety of 
hands. We proceed to notice such as may be designated kindred sulyects. 

The report upon coal, coke, and coal mining, is the joint product of 
Messrs. Wood, Taylor, and Marley; and is embellished with a very neat 
geological map of the district, with elaborate sections, and engravings of 
apparatus, 

The letter-press treats of many points connected with the coal trade of | | 
the district—its early history, geology, economic uses of new discoveries, 
sinking and draining, the working, ventilation, haulage or underground 
conveyance of coals; each interesting, no doubt, to the student of the 





* “The Industrial Resources of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees.’’ London: Long- 
man, Roberts, and Green. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: A. Reid. 
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different departments, but, in our opinion, in a work meant as an expo- 
nent of resources, some of the articles appear laboured and too elaborate, 
and we feel utterly at a loss to define the relevancy of much of the matter. 
For instance, what has the long statement, that the aggregate steam powcr 
of Great Britain and Ireland is equal to 400 million men (as shown at 
page 14) to do with the resources of the three northern rivers? Again, 
with regard to dates: as Mr. Murdoch introduced gas lighting in his own 
house in 1792, thus making it wn fait accompli, why not give him credit 
for doing this six years earlier than when he lighted up the Soho Foundry 
at Birmingham ? 

Much useful statistical matter is, however, interwoven. The number 
of collieries in 1861 being 271; employing below ground and on the sur- 
face 47,300 men ; who produced of all sorts of coal 21,777,570 tons; 

of which, were sold by sea 10,364,647 tons 
and were sent by rail . 162,934 


Total. . « « 10,527,581 tons 
e qualities of which are shown as under :— 


House coal. 
Gascoal . 
Steam small, &c. . 





. 





| 
| 
* 
| Th 
4,493,450 tons 


1,717,000 
4,317,120 


. . . . . . . 


. . . . . . 


” 
” 


. . . . . 


Total . . 10,527,570 tons 


The balance between this and the 21 


| 
| 


edited 


44,06 


tity shipped and sold for gas purposes. 





| the district stands unrivalled. 

In the ventilation of mines the efficiency of the district is well ex- 
|| plained, one set of collieries, combined under one management, being fed 
| with 446,000 cubic feet of air per minute at Hetton, Elemore, and Ep- 
|'pleton. This would leave us nothing to regret, were it rot the reflection 
|| that, with all this ventilation, an accumulation of carbonic oxide (so it is 
|; horses, and 56 ponies; 
consummation of skill, there is still more to be desired. 

| 
{| 








We could also hav 


|maintain their qualities equably over very large areas, more knowledge 
| upon these points might have been of value to gas coal consumers. 

Upon the duration of the coal-field the work is discordant, Sir Wm. 
| Armstrong taking a cautious, whilst Messrs. Wood and Co. take a more 
‘| hopeful view, owing to the large tract of unproved coal under the German 
Ocean, which they suppose may be some day workable. 

;| On the subject of minerals found ix the coal measures, we would also 
'| submit that the- mere traces of copper, galena, arsenic, antimony, sul- 
|| phuret of nickel, sulphuret of baryta, mineral wax, or grease, as shown 
| by Messrs. Daglish and Clapham, are unworthy of a place in the resources 
|| ot the three rivers, especially when actually imported from that of South 
|; Wales, as in the cases of copper and nickel. Elaborate details of organic 
| remains in the coal strata are given, and a very simple plan of washing 
|‘ coal explained—the former of scientific value; the latter suggestive of 
|| future economy in ihe coking of much of the coal still wasted or burnt. 

| . The manufactures or metallurgy of the district are all most ably treated, 
j that of iron by Mr. I. L. Bell, who shows conclusively that up to the 
| discovery of the Cleveland ironstone the iron trade had been an exotic in 
, the three rivers, and as such a struggling and a starving trade—the crude 
ore costing from £1. 17s. 63d. to £2. 18s. 13d. per ton of pig iron, and 
: never being able effectively to compete with the Scottish makes. In fact, 
; when we find that the coal used in the Birtley works in 1835 is put 
| down at 1s. 2d. per ton, which being small coal, and chiefly from the 
|| Hutton or Pelaw Main seam, could not be gotten for less than 2s. 6d. 
| or 3s. per ton, we feel inclined to suspect that the enhanced prices paid 
| for gas coals in those days, by London gas companies, must have aided 
;much to keep the iron trade in Durham from absolute extinction, espe- 
| cially when, even with this low figure, Birtley pig, was costing £3. 16s. 1d. 
per ton. 

|| It is true that other ores than those of the clay ironstones in the district 
|,existed, of most valuable character, such as the Hareshaw, Redesdale, 
Stanhope, &c.; but up to a very recent period these were unprovided 








| with railway access. Hence it was not till Messrs. Boleckow and Vaughan, 
wielding the wand of Prospero between 1846 and 1851, by the discovery 

|! of the Cleveland ores, and their really practical introduction, so changed 

| the whole face of the iron trade in the north, as to leave it in a position 

|| to cope with any in the world, that the true date of birth of the iron 
| trade on the three rivers can be assumed. : 

| The ores from that district are shown to contain from 314 to 354 per 
cent. of metallic iron, but their excellence consists not so much in their 
as iron, as in the very great economy with which the ore can be 
mined. 

The excellence of the metal itself is elaborately shown in comparison 
| with Welsh, Butterly, and other ores, with all of which, it bears most 
| favourable results. 
| Prior to 1851, the entire make from 38 furnaces would never exceed 

150,000 tons per annum, whilst in 1862 there were 108 furnaces, and the 
make of pig iron had risen to 667,202 tons! whilst in the process of 
making bar iron 646 furnaces were at work, producing 300,000 tons of 
that material in 1862! 

The article upon steel from Mr. Spencer’s pen is an able account of 
the origin and progress of this interesting manufacture in the district. He 
values the make at £100,000, from 9 converting and 52 cast-steel furnaces, 
employing about 300 men, whilst in 1838 the number would only be 80 
or 90, the Swedish bar iron is the chief source of supply for this 
manufacture, the Bessemer process being only introduced at Ferry Hill 
at one establishment. 

_ This raises the question of why, with so enormous a make of crude pig 
iron, the new process is found so rarely adopted. In Scotland the existence 








0 tons, being that consumed | 
locally, and burnt or wasted, which we regret still to observe amounts to | 
no less than 500,000 tons, or something like a third of the entire quan- | 


|; supposed) caused the deaths at one of these mines, in 1860, of 22 men, 9 | 
evidently showing that, with all the care and | 


ye wished for greater detail on the economic nature | 


of the different seams, with their gas analysis, as it is found that the | 
| various beds, such as the Hutton seam, Ramsay’s cannel, and other coals | 


| off from one tap and the sediment at another. When it can be procured 








of phosphoric acid is found to operate against the Bessemer process; what 
impedes it in Northumberland and Durham?, 

There are dependent trades upon the iron and steel which it appears to 
us have a large development in the three northern rivers, such as the 
chain and anchor trade, the file trade, boiler plates, and ship-bui!ding iron. 
Upon these, as well as the tool trades, more information is required cone 
nected with the amazing increase of iron shipping and screw steamers; 
the chain trade, as well as all others in connexion with it, must have con- 
siderably increased of late years. Some index to this may be found in a 
statement that the iron tonnage on the stocks last year was 62,600 tons, 
whilst the quantity launched was 91,296 tons, and the estimated value 
reached the large figure of £1,643,328. 

There is a great mass of other matter still to notice, which we may 
return to; our space, however, must be our excuse for finishing with the 


—== 





manufacture of iron and steel for the present. 


maps and engravings, is alike creditable to the authors and the publisher, 
| a8 samples of engraving and composition. 


Wegister of New Patents. 


307.—Ropent Owen, of the City of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, 
for *‘ Improvements in apparatus for filtering water and other liquids,”’ 
Patent dated Feb. 5, 1864. 

The vessel employed may be of any suitable shape or size and is divided 














ment to hold the unfiltered liquid. In the smaller compartment are fixed 
two circular toothed wheels, gearing into each other and made to work) 
inwardly from the top, the outsides of which when in motion come almost | 
in contact with a circular casing and lift the liquid from a chamber which 
is lower than the centre of the wheels. 


the division, and is forced upwards through a filtering agent into a higher 
chamber, from whence it is drawn off by a tap, perfectly filtered and 
purified. 

The filtering agent consists principally of fine hat felt, so arranged in 
one or more folds that the liquid can pass through it; but in some par- 
ticular cases it will be necessary to use with the felt other materials such 
as linen, woollen, cotton, silk, or other cloth. 

In one modiication of the apparatus, an outside jacket is made to the 
vessel to open at any convenient position, inside of which is placed 
another vessel with flanges, round which is wrapped one or more folds 
of the felt or woollen material. The liquid is let on the same either from 
the centre or other position, and after passing through the filtering agent 
it gravitates zrom the top downwards, the filtering liquid being drawn 











| 


pressure may be employed, which may be obtained from the main or 
other source. In some cases the liquid is caused to enter the vessel by a 
pipe or tube, at the end of which is fixed a ball or other shaped receptacle | | 
covered with felt or one or more of the other materials mentioned. 
The liquid in this case oozes through the filtering agent into the chamber, 
from which it can be drawn pure, or it may be made to proceed from the 
circumference to the centre of the ball or receptacle and be drawn off 
at the tube by suction or gravitation, which may be obtained by an elastic | 
ball compressed and arranged with the requisite taps. 

When a boiler or other vessel is to be supplied with water from a dis- 
tance or at a lower level, a suction or force pump is used to draw or force 
the water through the filter, and in such cases, if necessary, the felt or 
other material is placed in layers one above another horizontally, instead 
of being wrapped round a pipe or tube as before described; and when 
necessary for the purpose of more readily cleansing the filtering agent, 
divisions are constructed between each layer or lap of other material than || 
felt. 

In some cases there is used with the hat-felt, or by itself, what is com- 
monly called boiler felt, which is made of cow or other hair placed 
between two pieces of cloth, the said cloths and felt to be stitched or! 
quilted together so as to form a filtering material. To fasten the filter to| 
the water-pipe a pair of semi-circular clips are employed to clip round | 
the pipe or main, secured with screw-bolts or other mechanical con- || 
trivances, using white lead or other material to make a water-tight joint. 
To these clips is attached a pipe or tube, with a union joint, or the tube 
is joined to the main with solder in the usual manner. In fixing the 
tube to the main by means of clips, it is done without first boring a hole 
in the lead pipe, and when the clips are fastened round the water-pipe, 
a drill is used sufficiently large to fill the hole of the tube, the point of 
the drill being made hollow with saw teeth, so as to drill out the lead in 
one piece, and on withdrawing the drill a thick washer of india-rubber is 
employed to prevent the escape of the water. 

The felt or filtering agent is washed or cleansed by a piston working 
in a cylinder, or two pistons and two cylinders, as most convenient, the 
cylinders being perforated to allow the silt to escape; or a pair of rollers 
are employed, placed in a frame, with a vessel beneath containing water, 
the filtering agents being made to pass between the rollers and through 
the water alternately, as the rollers revolve; a graduated tap is also used, 
by which the liquid is let on or shut off progressively. 
$20.—Mario Crereste De Casteras Sinreatpr, of 1, South Villas, 

South Street, Greenwhich, in the co. of Kent, for “‘ Jmprovements in 

the manufacture of plates, tubes, cylinders, and other articles, and for 

covering or coating the same with copper, brass, cr other metals,” 

Patent dated Feb. 6, 1864, 

In constructing a laminated or compound plate of a number of layers of 
iron or steel, or of iron and steel united by copper, brass, or other like 
metals, instead of laying the iron or steel plates, or sheets forming the 
compound plates, with their surfaces together as described in a former 
patent granted to the present patentee, and placing them in the bath of 
molten metal in that position, they are to be placed between sheets of 
copper, brass, or other metals, and after securing them closely together, 








The work is well got up and illustrated, and with 360 pages and 33)! 


; oe , , ‘ ., | into two compartments, one larger than the other—the larger compart- || 
Much useful detail is given on the traffic by local railways, in which | ‘at se a6 : 


The liquid flows from the larger | | 
compartment into this chamber through an aperture in the lower part of|| 


ee 
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immersed in the molten metal. The sheets of copper or brass must be 
thoroughly cleaned as well as the plates of iron and steel, and immersed 
in a solution of borax or other flux before it is attempted to unite them. 

In making tubes or cylinders, a sheet of iron or steel is taken, and 
coated with a thin coating of copper, brass, or other metal. It is then 
coiled up tightly on a mandril], which can be either removed or left in- 
side as required. The tube or cylinder thus formed is then secured 
firmly to prevent its becoming uncoiled, and is subjected to heat either 
by immersion in a bath of molten copper or brass, or other similar means. 
Another method is to coil up a thin sheet of copper, or other metal with a 
sheet or sheets of iron or steel, and subject them to heat until the two 
metals are thoroughly fused together. For coating the surfaces of 
cylinders or tubes with copper, brass, or other like metals, the surface to 
be covered is first thoroughly cleaned, and a lining or covering is fixed 
thereto, which is formed of a sheet or number of sheets or a tube of cop- 
per or other metal, also having its surface thoroughly cleaned. These 
are secured firmly together, and after immersing them in borax or other 
flux they are united by the application of heat. 


354.—-Witt1am Hawrtsorn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engineer, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in joints for pipes, tubes, and hollow vessels.’’ Patent 
dated Feb. 10, 1864. 

This invention relates to a peculiar self-closing or self-tightening joint 
for closing the ends of pipes or tubes, or the mouths of hollow vessels 
during the operation of testing the same under high pressure, whether 
such pressure be obtained from steam, air, gases, or liquids. It is also 
applicable in all cases where a perfectly tight joint is required under very 
high pressures. 

According to this invention it is proposed to employ a metal cap or 
socket, which is fitted on to the ends of the tube or vessel, the hollow in 
the cap or socket being so formed that a flush joint will be obtained 
inside between the tube or vessel, and the cap or socket. This joint is 
rendered perfectly tight and self-closing when internal pressure is applied 
by having a collar, ring, washer, or ferrule of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
leather, or other suitable elastic or flexible material, placed inside the cap 
or socket, and extending some distance inside the tube or vessel, so as 
completely to cover the junction between the end of the tube or vessel, 
and the cap or socket which is pressed firmly against the joint when pres- 
sure is applied internally, so that the greater the pressure the tighter will 
be the joint. 

If desired when testing a tube, the caps or sockets may each have an 
opening made therein, and be provided with suitable attachments for 
admitting the steam, water, or other testing medium employed, and 
allowing it to escape when required. 


355.—Tuomas Vincent Les, of 6, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, in the 
City of London, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction 
of kilns or retorts for cokeing, and for apparatus connected therewith 
Sor collecting the products of distillation through the agency of hydro- 
caloric or superheated steam, their appliances being applicable to 
making wood charcoal, and collecting pyroligneous acid during the pro- 
cess.’’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Feb. 11, 1864. 
A kiln or retort is constructed of cast iron, which, when put together, 
forms a square or circular steam-tight chamber, The plates are cast with 
pipes upon them, having male and female sockets to correspond, so that 
when jointed together the interior surface of the kiln or retort is sur- 
rounded with a continuous pipe, which being perforated with small holes 
emits the hydrocaloric, which operates upon the coal or wood with intense 
heat and electric rapidity, producing coke from the coal and charcoal from 
the wood in three hours, the quality of which is greatly superior to that 
made by fire heat, with a saving of 30 per cent. in produce upon any of 
the hitherto known methods. 
The kiln or retort is fixed vertically and charged at the top. When 
the coking or charring is completed, the bottom end, which runs ona 
slide, is drawn, and the coke or charcoal falls into or upon a cart placed 
for its reception, and the operation is repeated, a jet of simple steam 
having been first introduced to extinguish the latent heat of the coke or 
charcoal before the admission of atmospheric air. A blow-off pipe carries 
the sulphur from the coal during the process; and at the bottom of the 
kiln or retort is a pipe which conveys the tar to a receptacle outside, from 
whence it is conveyed to the distilling-chamber, and creosote is produced 
therefrom. The same arrangement, with some slight modification, is 
used for making wood charcoal and collecting the pyroligneous acid re- 
sulting from the operation. The hydrocaloric or superheated steam is 
created in a similar manner to the description given in the specification 
of a previous patent by the same patentee. 


359.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 

Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘Improvements in apparatus for measuring, 

raising, and forcing liquids.”’ Patent dated Feb. 11, 1864. 
This invention relates to a peculiar construction and arrangement of 
apparatus suitable either as a fluid-meter, as a pump for fire-engines, or 
other purposes where liquids are required to be pumped or forced. The 
improved apparatus as adapted for a fluid-meter consists of a water-tight 
closed box or vessel provided with two internal brackets, supports, or 
standards, one of which carries a stud upon which rotates a loose disc set 
at an angle to the main spindle or axis of the apparatus. This spindle or 
axis passes through, and is partly supported upon, the second bracket. 
The inner end of the spindle is made spherical, but slightly flattened or 
cut away at the sides, and fits into a corresponding recess in the centre of 
the loose disc ; whilst the other end of the spindle passes out through a 
stuffing-box in the side of the main box or vessel. Near the circumference 
of the loose disc are formed three semispherical concavities, in which are 
secured the spherical ends of three piston-rods, the opposite ends of which 
rods are also made spherical and are each connected to a piston made in 
two parts and provided with leather or other packing. These three pis- 
tons work respectively in three cylinders cast in one piece, with a disc 
which is keyed on to the main spindle at right angles thereto, so that the 
cylinders and piston-rods are parallel with the main spindle, around 
which they are situated at equal distances apart. A spur-wheel is keyed 
on to the spindle outside the water-tight box and gears into another 
wheel which drives the indicating or counting mechanism, which may be 








of any well-known construction. On the main spindle and inside the 


water-tight box there is fitted loosely a stationary distributing box, which 
is of a circular form divided horizontally across the centre by an internal 
partition, and fits water-tight against the face of the rotating disc keyed 
on to the main spindle. Three apertures or ports are made in the rotating 
disc leading to the cylinders before mentioned, and form a communica- 
tion between one end of those cylinders and the surrounding water-tight 
box through the lower half or compartment of the distributing-box, which 





is left open for that purpose. The opposite ends of the three cylinders are | 
left entirely open, so that when the water-tight box or vessel is filled | 
with water the pressure will be equally exerted on both sids of those) 
pistons, the cylinders of which are in communication with the open or 
lower half of the stationary distributing-box, whereas the piston or| 
pistons in the cylinder or cylinders which are in communication with the 
upper or closed half of the distributing-box will be acted upon by the| 
fluid pressure on one side only, which will tend to force them inwards 
and to expel the water in the cylinder or cylinders out through a dis- 
charge-pipe connected with the upper half of the distributing-box. 

It is obvious that the amount of water discharged at each inward 
stroke of the piston will depend upon the fluid capacity of the cylinders. 
The water or other liquid to be measured is supplied to the water-tight 
box by a pipe for the purpose, and so soon as the box is full the un- 
balanced fluid pressure on one or more of the pistons will force them in- 
wards, and as the piston-rods are secured to the loose inclined disc above 
referred to, such motion of the piston will cause the disc to rotate and to 
drive round the main spindle carrying the rotating disc and cylinders. 
Whilst some of the pistons are forcing out the water from their cylinders | 
the others are moving in an opposite direction, allowing their cylinders| 
to be filled through the ports opening into the lower half of the dis-| 
tributing-box. The cylinders are thus constantly filling and emptying as 
they are carried round with the main spindle, the three cylinders being 
filled and emptied at each revolution of the spindle. | 

When this apparatus is to be used as a pump it is simply necessary to} 
rotate the main spindle by any suitable power in lieu of allowing it to be! 
rotated by the pressure of the fluid. 
385.—Joun Dence, of New Weston Street, Bermondsey, in the co. of} 

Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ An improved combined water-closet or urinal.’’ | 

Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Feb, 15, 1864. 
The object of this invention is to add to the convenience and cleanliness | 
of public and domestic buildings, and sea-going vessels, by providing a| 
cleset so constructed as to serve the distinct purpose either of a water-| 
closet or a urinal. In carrying out the invention, various methods are| 
adopted, the principal feature in each being that the seat of the combined 
water-closet and urinal is attached, by a pivot hinge or joint at the back | 
or sides, with an arm or lever for a counter-balance weight attached, and 
so arranged that the weight shall be just sufficiently in excess of ~~ 





weight of the seat as to keep it in a vertical position—the closet being 
then ready for use as a urinal; and if required to be otherwise used, the) 


seat can with ease be closed. | 
386.—ANDREW STEINMETZ, barrister-at-law, Leicester, Leicestershire, | 
for ‘“‘ Improving and intensifying the light of horizontal gas-burners, | 
and furnishing the same with globes.’’ Patent dated Feb. 15, 1864. 
Instead of globes of the usual kind, which cannot be used for horizontal | 
burners—that is to say, when the flame is delivered horizontally, instead 
of being vertical or upright as usual—the globe is made entire at the bot- 
tom, the opening and flange for fixing it being at the side, at right angles 
with the usual opening at the top, thereby producing a shadowless light. 
The burner to which the globe is adapted for producing this shadowless 
globe-light is the common jet fishtail or bat’s-wing; but instead of fixing 
the jet vertical as usual, which is the most wasteful mode of using gas, it 
is fixed horizontal, the stem or support being furnished with an inde- 
pendent gallery attached screw-wise, or sliding with a combined screw to 
adjust the gallery to the proper distance from the mouth of the burner. 
Instead of the usual screw to fasten the globe, which often causes break- 
ing, a curved flange and screw is used, the flange being moveable ona 
pivot, so as always to remain horizontal, whilst the screw turns and clasps 
the globe securely without danger of breakage from tight screwing. The 
stem or support of the gallery and burner is elongated so as to bring the 
flame below the centre of the globe—that is to say, at any distance from 
the centre compatible with safety to the globe—for the nearer the flame to 
the glass the better the light ; and to secure this result, the globe should 
always be made so as to get a larger part of it above the centre. A wire- 
gauze is fixed to the stem or support of the burner filling the side-opening 
of the globe to regulate the current of air passing to the flame. 
430.—Grorcr Harprsty Jounson, of New York, U.S.A., for ‘A new 
method of constructing lighthouse-towers, shot-towers, chimneys, blast- 
Surnaces, cupola-furnaces, conduits, monuments and columns, grain- 
buildings, buildings for storing crude and refined oils,’’ Patent dated 
Feb. 19, 1864. 
This improved’ method of constructing towers for lighthouses and other 
purposes consists in the formation of a cylindrical or other shaped tubular 
column of blocks of burnt clay, or any other suitable material or com- 
position, so moulded as to have each a tongue on one side and a groove 
on the opposite side, and so arranged in combination that they will match 
together, with iron bond-plates and tie-rods of iron. The same method 
of construction of chimneys, blast-furnaces, cupola-furnaces, conduits, 
monuments and columns, it will be understood may be readily carried out 
by changing the design of the tube. For grain-buildings and buildings for 
storing crude and refined oils, it is proposed to arrange any number of 
tubes together, supported by a suitable structure below, and provided with 
a suitable aperture or machinery for conveying the grain or oils, as the 
case may be, into and discharging the same from the said tubes. 


432.—F repErick Jonn ARNOLD, of 3, Adams Court, Old Broad Street, 
in the City of London, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for producing 
and burning combustible gases for heating and lighting purposes.” A 
communication. Patent dated Feb. 19, 1864. 

This invention consists in the construction of apparatus composed 

mainly of two chambers situated the one above the other, in the lower of 

which chambers steam is decomposed by being there made to pass through 
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heated coal, melted lead, or other substances that will readily combine 
with the — of steam when heated to a high degree, whilst the hydro- 
gen thus liberated is made to pass into the upper chamber of the appa- 
ratus into which oil or liquid hydrocarbons are being volatilized by the 
heat from the lower chamber. The hydrogen is here made to combine 
with the carbonaceous gases thus produced, and the resulting combustible 
gases, of great heating power, are conducted to burners situated beneath 
the apparatus, where by their combustion they produce the requisite heat 
or illuminating power for the purpose to which the apparatus is to be 
applied ; and also for heating the apparatus itself to the requisite degree 
for effecting the above described decomposition of the steam and volatili- 
zation of the oil or hydrocarbons, 

The construction of the apparatus is capable of being variously modified 
for carrying out the above described principles of action. In the arrange- 
ment which it is preferred to employ, the apparatus consists of a box of 
wrought iron or other sitable metal, divided into an upper and a lower 
chamber by means of a diaphragm, the two chambers intercommunicating 
through one or more apertures formed in the latter. ‘The lower chamber 
is provided with a door that may be closed in an air-tight manner, 
through which anthracite, coal, or other suitable substance for decom- 
posing the steam is introduced. The steam passes in through a coil of 
pipes, situated at the bottom of the lower chamber, the inner end of 
which coil is perforated, so that the steam has to pass through the whole 
length of the coil, thus becoming highly heated before it passes among the 
coal or other substance by which it is to be decomposed. Or, in place of 
employing a coil of pipes, a double bottom may be made to the lower 
chamber, the space thus formed being provided with a number of parti- 
tions, so arranged that the flame has to pass through all the divisions 
before arriving in one central one, provided with perforations for allowing 
it to pass into the chamber. The hydrogen resulting from the decompo- 
sition of the steam passes into the upper chamber through the before- 
mentioned apertures in the diaphragm, and the upper chamber is connected 
by means of a pipe to the reservoir for supplying the oil or liquid hydro- 
carbons to the same. 

The combined gases resulting from the decomposition of the steam and 
the volatilization of the oil or hydrocarbons are conveyed to the burners 
from the upper chamber through a central tube passing through the lower 
chamber, which tube is enlarged a short distance below the lower chamber, 
and is connected to a number of radiating tubes provided with burners, 
by preference made of the Argand form. An opening is provided at the 
bottom of the enlarged portion of the central tube, closed by a screwed 
plug, through which opening the tube may be cleared from time to time 
of any accumulation of carbonaceous deposits. The upper chamber is 
also provided with an opening, closed in an air-tight manner, for the 
same purpose. When steam cannot readily be procured, small quantities 
of water are made to flow into the coil at the bottom of the lower chamber, 
which water becomes converted into highly heated steam before passing 
| among the coal or other material by which it is to be decomposed; and 

in cases where the apparatus is employed for heating steam-boilers, the 
||pipe for conveying the steam from the latter into the apparatus is pro- 
vided with a branch, through which water may be introduced before the 
|| steam is raised, 

When the gas produced by this apparatus is intended for lighting pur- 
poses, instead of for heating, a portion only of the gas produced is burned 
|} immediately beneath the apparatus for heating the same to the required 
|| degree, and the remainder is conveyed through pipes wherever required, 
- the apparatus is heated by independent means, such as by an ordinary 

re. 


||452.—Joun Sanpers, jun., of Upper Hockley Street, Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, general gas-fitting and chandelier manufacturer, 
for “‘ A new or improved gas-regulator for controlling or regulating the 

Slow or pressure of gas required to be used for illuminating purposes.”’ 

Patent dated Feb. 23, 1864. 

This invention consists in providing, by preference, a circular chamber, 
small or large according to the position in which the regulator may be 
required to be used, the said chamber being cylindrical, but contracted at 
the bottom, and terminating with a valve-chamber, which is fitted with 
a hollow or other conical valve, and which valve is connected by a wire 
or radius-neck to a thin metal disc, which rests on the bottom of the 
upper chamber before referred to. The exterior of the chamber part thus 
described is so fashioned or shaped and arranged for screwing to or other- 
wise readily connecting with gas-fittings, either near the meter or main 
supply-pipe, or any intermediate position, according to its general size 
and requirement; but its compact and symmetrical form renders it ex- 
ceedingly applicable to be united to the extremities of chandeliers, arms, 
or brackets, by the regulator being screwed at its lower end for that pur- 
pose, while the burner, which may be of any shape or construction, 
Argand or jet, may be applied at the top. 

The action of this regulator may be described thus: according to the 
pressure of the gas, so the gravitating effect of the valve will be overcome, 
and the valve elevated thereby, and contracting the orifice through which 
the gas passes between the periphery of the valve and the interior of the 
valve-chamber, and again between the periphery of the disc and top 
chamber, to check and control the flow of gas, ample space being always 
provided that under the highest pressure a sufficiency of gas shall pass 
upwards for supporting the flame. The principal object is so to govern 
the flow of gas as to prevent a long and extended flame being produced, 
as such a result is not only in many instances dangerous, but the gas is 
not properly consumed with such a high pressure, nor is the greatest light 
obtained ; so that in use, if the full flow-way is open, by $urning on the 
tap for that purpose, when the pressure is excessive, the benefit of this 
regulator will be brought into action, as the valve will be elevated and 
the flow-way of the gas contracted or nearly closed by its force, in which 
case the ordinary gas-tap or cock may be slightly turned and the desired 
ema obtained for producing the best light with the least consumption 
of gas. 
462.—Lovis Apotpxus Durrren, of 33, Soho Square, in the co. of 

Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in shades of gaslights, lamps, and can- 

dles, and supports for holding the same.’’ A communication. Patent 

dated Feb, 24, 1864. 














This invention consists in making shades for gas and other lamps, and 
supports for the same. The shades are composed at their upper part of 
mica or talc, of suitable form, according to the size of the shade and the 
angle at which the sides of it are made to incline. It is held in place by 
a metal ring and metal straps, which straps are fastened to the ring and 
to the body of the shade, which may be constructed in the usual manner, 
and of any suitable materials. The mica or talc may be used in its natural 
state, but it is preferred to grind the surfaces with sand, glass-paper, or 
emery, or any suitable tool, so as to give it the appearance of ground 
glass, Mica and tale being of an incombustible nature, shades made as 
above described cannot be destroyed by the heat of the gas flame, as in 
the case of shades made wholly of paper. The semi-transparent upper 
part also transmits a soft and pleasant light to the upper part of the room. 
The supports are made of wire, which is bent upwards to give it a flat 
hold on the glass or chimney, with fastenings to keep it in shape. 
467.—Cuares Espiiy, of 32, Tyre Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Surrey, 
for “ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the flow of gas to 

burners,’ Patent dated Feb, 24, 1864, 

This invention is applicable to that class of gas-regulators in which are 
employed inverted vessels, the lower edges of which dip into quicksilver ; 
and the improvements consist in so arranging and constructing such 
descriptions of regulators that one side or surface of each inverted vessel 
shall be at all times open, and subject to the pressure of the outer 
atmosphere. 

A gas-regulator constructed according to this invention consists of an 
external vessel or chamber, to the-bottom of which the inlet or supply- 
tube or pipe is fixed, whilst the outlet-tube or pipe is to be affixed to the 
top. Within this vessel or chamber is a smaller vessel, through the 
centre of which a spindle moves freely, so as to admit atmospheric air 
from the exterior to pass freely under the inverted vessel. The lower 
edge of the inverted vessel dips into quicksilver contained in the inner 
vessel. ‘The moveable part of the valve is fixed to the inverted vessel, 
whilst the stationary part of the valve is attached to the outer vessel or 
chamber. Where the regulator is for several lights, a weighted lever is 
used to adjust the action of the inverted vessel; but for a single-light 
regulator, the adjustment may be readily arrived at when making the 
apparatus. The weight of the adjusted lever can be screwed to or from 
the fulcrum of the lever, and thus vary the adjustment or effect of the 
weight on the inverted vessel. The lever works in the opening or pas- 
sage through which the atmospheric air communicates with the under side 
of the inverted vessel. The gas enters the outer chamber or vessel, and 
passes between it and the inner vessel, and thence outside of the inverted 
vessel and through the valve. If the pressure above the valve becomes 
too great, it will, by acting on the valve, tend to close it, and reduce the size 
of the opening or passage through the same, and consequently diminish the 
quantity of gas which is allowed to pass the valve. If the pressure of the // 
gas becomes too little beyond the valve, then the lever will tend to open 
the valve, and increase the passage between the parts thereof, and conse- 
quently admit of a greater flow of gas through the same, whilst one side 
of the inverted vessel will be constantly subject to the action*or pressure 
of the outer atmosphere. 

In gas-regulators suitable for pendent burners, and also where it is 
desired to apply a gas-regulator to the supply-pipe of a gas-meter in 
order that the gas passing from the supply-pipe or main to the burners 
may be regulated before it enters the meter, the supply-pipe or tube is 
fixed at the upper part of the regulator, and the outlet-pipe from the 
regulator at the lower part thereof. In this arrangement the air-passage, 
within which the adjusting lever works, conducts the atmospheric air 
above the inverted vessel, and the pressure thereof is constant on the out- 
side surface of such inverted vessel, whilst the gas is introduced from the 
outer vessel into the interior of the inverted vessel. In this arrange- 
ment there is a fixed part of the valve whilst the inverted vessel acts as 
the moveable part of the valve. The action and regulation of this form 
of gas regulator is the same as that before described. 

In another form the supply-pipe from the main is fixed at the lower 
part of the regulator as in the case first described. The moveable part 
of the valve is connected to the inverted vessel, which is double, and the 
lower edges dip into quicksilver contained in two annular troughs formed 
at the bottom of the inner vessel. The gtationary part of the valve is 
supported on a spindle as in the first instance, but such spindle is fixed, 
whilst the adjusting lever is attached to the inverted vessel, which vessel 
is arranged to be supported at only one point of its edge, and is free to 
rock on that point, the lower edge of the vessel being unsupported at. all 
other parts. The adjusting lever works through the air-passage, which 
in this arrangement, as in the first-named, conducts the air to the under 
surface of the inverted vessel. 


521.—Joun Peter Razsury, of Charlesfield, in the co. of Mid-Lothian, 

N.B., gentleman, for ‘ Improvements in the production of oil or 

oleaginous or spirituous and gaseous matters from coal and other 

mineral substances and vegetable deposits, and in the machinery, appa- 
ratus, or means employed therein.’’ Provisional protection only ob- 

tained. Dated March 2, 1864. 

This invention relates to an improved system or mode of obtaining oil or 
oleaginous or spirituous and gaseous matters from coal and other mineral 
substances and vegetable deposits, and consists in employing retorts 
having a circular, reciprocating or other convenient motion imparted to 
them from any convenient source of prime mover, and such retorts may 
be of any convenient shape or form, but by preference they are made 
cylindrical. 

In the sides or ends of the retorts employed, apertures having doors or 
covers of a convenient size are formed for the purpose of introducing the 
substances to be treated, and when a sufficient amount of either of these 
is inserted, the doors or covers are replaced and secured by means of 
screws, or in any other way as usual. One or both ends of the retort 
has inserted into it pipes which branch off in any convenient direction 
to condensers, where the products of the operation are ultimately col- 
lected, a joint or joints being made in the end or ends of the retort to 
enable it to move as hereinbefore described, whilst the pipes remain 
stationary. The retort is enclosed in a brick furnace as usual, and heat 
is applied to it in the ordinary manner. 
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| 961.—Waxrer Payton, of Bedford Place, Commercial Road, in the co. 


| 1651.—Gzorcr Freprrick Grauam, of 1, Upper Gordon Street, Euston 





| 1933.—ALExANDER Baty, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2058.—Cuartes Epmunp Atprecut, of Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, 
in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
the admission, exclusion, and regulation of gas supplied to dwelling-houses 
and other structures.” Aug. 19, 1864. 
2061.—Freperick Grornce Unnrenusy, of Crawford Passage, Clerken- 
well, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, and Ronenr Hryworru, jun., 
of Faulkner Street, Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, plumber, for 
“ Improvements in apparatus used to regulate the supply of water to 
water-closets, washhand-basins, and urinals.” Aug. 19, 1864. 
2069.—Henry Witson, of Stockton-upon-Tces, in the co. of Durham, 
for “Improvements in water-closets, which are also applicable to ships 
seuppers, sluice-valves, and throttle-valves.” Aug. 22, 1864. 
2072.—Francis Taytor, of Romsey, in the co. of Hants, for “ Improve. | 





ments in apparatus for receiving, drying, and deodorizing human excre- | 
ment.” Aug. 22, 1864, | 
2085.—Streruen Suarp, of 3, Melton Place, Euston Square, in the co. | 
of Middlesex, and Atrrep Dovsszg, of 40, Fleet Street, in the City | 
of London, for “An improved high-pressure non-leakage tap.” Aug. | 
24, 1864. 
2086.—Witt1am Spence, of 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for “Improvements in apparatus for raising and dis- | 
charging water.’ A communication. Aug. 24, 1864. | 
2089.—Epwarp Taytor, of Bellhouse, and Witt1am Joun Dornine, | 
both of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, engineers, for “‘ Certain | 
improvements in stop-cocks, taps, or valves, to be employed in connexion | 
with hydraulic pumps and presses.” Aug. 24, 1864. 
2092.—Ricnarp Pirxreton, of West Ham, in the co. of Essex, for | 
“ An improvement in gas-burners.” Aug. 24, 1864. 
2105.—Cuartrs Grorcr Lunprore, of Sodertelje, in the kingdom of 
Sweden, paraffin oil maker, for “‘An improved mode of extracting oils 
Srom coal” or other bituminous substances yielding hydrocarbon oils.” 
Aug. 26, 1864. 
2129.—Joun Suanxs, of Barrhead and Greenock, in the co. of Renfrew, 
N.B., plumber, for ‘*Zmprovements in water-closets.” Aug. 30, 1864, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

1602.—Cuartes Dents, of the town of Arras, in the empire of France, | 
gas-work manager, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas heating or cooking stoves.” 
June 25, 1864. 

1950.—GiAcomo Frick Mancuisio, of 50, Baker Street, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for “dn improved apparatus for generating 
inflammable air for illuminating and heating purposes, and supplying the 
same to the burners.” Aug. 4, 1864, 

1954.—Micuarn Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
“ Improvements in the method of, and apparatus for, manufacturing 
cylinders, pipes, tubes, and similar articles.” A communication. Aug. | 
5, 1864 

1977.—Wirtiam Ricwanps, of 16, River Street, Myddelton Square, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ improvements in measuring the passage of | 
liquids and in apparatus employed therein.” Aug. 9, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
914.—Josrru Linu, of the city of Manchester, engineer, for ““Jmprove- 
ments in cocks and taps for measuring fixed quantities of liquids, and for 
registering or indicating the same.” April 12, 1864. 


of Middlesex, gun-maker, for “Improvements in apparatus for measuring | 
water and other liquids.” April 16, 1864. 

1019.—Jamrs Epwarp Dvyck, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘*Jmprovements in distilling and purifying 
petroleum oi!s and other hydrocarbons, and in apparatus employed therein.” 
April, 22, 1864. 

1021.—James Epwaxp Dvyck, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in treating petroleum and | 
other hydrocarbon oils, and fats or fatty bodies.” April 22, 1864. | 

1026.—Tuomas Puiiip Trecaskis, of Stratford, in the co. of Middlesex, | 

. for “Improved apparatus for raising and forcing fluids,” April 28, 1864.” | 

1094.—Ricnarp ArcuiBaLD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘‘An improved chimney ov glass for gas-burners.”’ A 
communication. April 30, 1864. 

1184,—James Rowtanp, of Salisbury, in the co. of Wilts, engineer, for 
“ Improvements in cocks, taps, and valves.”’ May 10, 1864. 


Square, and Wir11am Paynr, of 2, Everett Street, Brunswick Square, 
both in the co. of Middlesex, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of 
high-pressure cocks.” July 2, 1864. 


engineer, for “ Improved apparatus for drawing off liquids.” Aug. 3, 
1864, 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

1912.—Henry Suaw, “Jinprovements in wet gas-meters.” Aug. 1, 1861. 
1927.—Groree Fowirr Jones, and James Jones, “ Improvements in 
apparatus for protecting and arranging water-pipes, and withdrawing 
water therefrom and preventing injury thereto by frost.” Aug. 3, 1861. 
1939.—Hermann Curistian Meyer, “Jimprovements in slide-valves to 
regulate or stop the flow of water, steam, or other fluid.” Aug. 5, 1861. 








| BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 


| An Act to enable certain Royal and Parliamentary Burghs in Scotland to 


| the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled 4m Act for regulating Measures 
| used in Sales of Gas, royal burghs in Scotland not being county towns were 


| boundaries, and in consequence thereof the provisions of the said first- 


| powers should be conferred to render the provisions of the said Acts appli- 


| the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 


| such time shall for the purposes of this Act be calculated from the date fixed 


| state of the new works, The books of the company will not be balanced 





2026.—Wirtiam Wixps, “Improvements in apparatus for ventilating.” 
Aug. 14, 1861. 

2057.—Epmunp Smaut Catuets, “ Improvements in compensating gas- 
meters.” Aug. 19, 1861. 

2071.—Joun SomERvItiE, “ Improvements in apparatus for drilling and 
tapping gas and water mains and pipes, and in preventing leakage there- 
JSrom.’”’ Aug. 20, 1861. 

2083.—Wittiam CrarK, “ Improvements in optical and illuminating 
apparatus.” A communication. Aug. 21, 1861. 

2101.—Tuomas Francis Doyrz, “ Improvements in means or apparatus 
Sor raising and forcing fluids.” Aug. 22, 1861, 





PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 


£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
2090.—Joun Beaux, ‘An improved construction of rotary engine appli- 
cable for pumping and measuring fluids or for the production of motive 
power.” July 31, 1857. 











Parliamentary intelligence, 


SALE OF GAS ACT (SCOTLAND). 
(27 & 28 Vic., Car. 96.) 


avail themselves of the Provisions of the Acts Twenty-second andj 
Twenty-third Victoria, Chapter Sixty-six, and Twenty-third andj 
Twenty-fourth Victoria, Chapter One hundred and forty-six, for regu- 
lating the Sale of Gas. [29th July, 1864.] 


WueEnreas by an Act passed in the twenty-second and twenty-third years of 


enabled to avail themselves of the provisions of the said Act, and it was 
compulsory on counties and royal burghs being county towns to bring the 
said Act into operation: And whereas by another Act passed in the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth years of Her present Majesty, intituled dn Act to 
amend the Act for regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas, it was ren- 
dered optional in counties to avail themselves of the provisions of the said 
first-mentioned Act: And whereas the limits of certain royal burghs forming 
portions of parliamentary burghs are not co-extensive with the parliamentary 


mentioned Act, if adopted by these royal burghs, would not apply to the 
whole district within the parliamentary boundaries; and it is expedient that 


cable within the said parliamentary boundaries: Therefore be it enacted by 





the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

I. The magistrates of any royal burgh whose ordinary jurisdiction has| 
been extended beyond the bounds thereof by Act or Acts of Parliament, or | 
of any parliamentary burgh having a population of twenty thousand, in 
which burgh the said Acts have not been brought into operation, may, at 
any meeting to be called for the purpose, resolve that the provisions of the 
said recited Acts shall be applicable to the whole district subject to their 
jurisdiction on and after a certain date to be fixed by them, and on the said 
resolution being come to the magistrates shall publish the same and make 
proclamation thereof at least three months before the said date so fixed, and 
thereafter the said recited Acts shall apply to and may be enforced by the 
said magistrates within the whole district subject to the jurisdiction of the 
said magistrates: Provided always, that where in the first-recited Act any- 
thing is required to be done within a specified time after the passing thereof, 


in the said resolution for the provisions of the said recited Acts coming into 
operation with respect to such district. 








Wispech Warter-Works.—A contract has been entered into with 
Messrs. Easton and Amos to construct the necessary works for supplying 
Wisbech with water from the springs at Marham, beyond Lynn, for which 
the Act was obtained this last session. The whole are to be completed by 
July, 1865. It is said that the total outlay, including parliamentary expenses 
and compensation, will probably not exceed £21,000. 


Sovurn Suretps Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
any was heldon Wednesday, the 31st ult., in the company’s offices, Barrington 
Btrect_—Robert Wallis, Esq., in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. The report of the directors, which had been circu- 
lated amongst the shareholders, was held as read :—‘‘ The directors beg to 
refer the shareholders to the annexed report of Mr. Warner, engineer, on the 


until the 31st of December, when the annual statement of accounts will be 
made out and rendered to the shareholders at the February meeting. The 
consumption of gas continues steadily to increase, the rental for the half year 
ending the 30th of June last exceeding that of the previous corresponding 
period by the sum of £240. 2s. 1ld. Consumers of gas at Jarrow having ex- 
reased their desire to be supplied from the South Shields Company, and the 
, Gas Company having opened negotiations with your directors for the 
sale of the works and mains of that company, the directors, before entering 
fully into the matter of the purchase, wish to have the opinion of the meet- 
ing of shareholders on the subject. The state of the profit and loss account 
enables the directors to recommend the {payment of an interim dividend of 
4} per cent. on the paid-up capital of the company for the half year 
last expired.”’—The engineer’s report was next read, after which the 
chairman moved—“ That the report of the directors for the past half year be 
received and adopted.’”” The motion was seconded by George Potts, Esq., 
and unanimously agreed to. Mr. Leonard Armstrong next moved, seconded 
by Mr. Henry Hewison—“ That a dividend of 43 per cent. on the ‘original 
capital’ of the company be declared (free of income-tax). Also of the like 
amount on that portion of the ‘additional capital’ paid up, the latter divi- 
dend to date from the time of the payment of the call by the shareholders. 
The motion was agreed to, as also was the motion that the mains of the com- 
pany should be extended to Jarrow. 
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Miscellaneous News. 


THE GAS QUESTION AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

A Special Meeting of the Town Commissioners was held at the Board- 
Room on Monday the 29th ulto. for the following objects:—lIstly, For the 
purpose of determining whether the board should apply for a provisional 
order to repeal a portion of the clause 203 of Weston-super-Mare Improve- 
ment and Market Act of 1842, beginning from the words—* Provided always,” 
and ending with the word “then ;” where the said word ‘‘ then” occurs for 
the last time in the said clause, the words “‘and also” being inserted between 
‘lighting such streets” and “it shall be lawful for the commissioners.”’ 
2ndly, To consider whether the board should petition Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, for a provisional order to repeal 
clause 41 of the Improvement and Market Act for 1851. The commissioners 
|present were Mr, John Palmer (chairman), the Revs. E. W. Caulfield and 

J. C. Pigot, Lieut. Townsend, and Messrs. Stringfield, Gregory, Harvey, 
| Bowyer Stock, T. Poole, Harris, Shorney, aud Bevans, and Mr. William 
| Susice, clerk. 
| Some formal business being disposed of, 
| The CHarrMAN read the report of the Gas Inquiry Committee, which wa 
exceedingly voluminous, and contained the whole of the correspondence be- 
tween the company and the board. We present the concluding portion of 
it :—‘* The opinion of the committee isin substance that the board should 
not be subject to being drawn into a needlessly expensive arbitration, or else 
of at once complying with a demand for price per 1000 feet, which the board 
is advised is excessive. The committee, therefore, is of opinion that if there 
be any possible means of arriving at such a result, the board should free 
itself from the monopoly which the committee cannot but consider that the 
gas company has attempted to exercise vexatiously against the board. What- 
ever may be the bearing of clause 77 of the Local Government Act, 1858, the 
committee would still advise that the matter should be first laid before the 
| Secretary of State. If the clause referred to is a bar against any remedy 
| being applied, it will be more satisfactory to be informed that such is the 

case from competent advisers. The committee would also remark that by 

| means of clause 41. of the Weston-super-Mare Improvement Act, 1851, the 
| board may be placed in such a position that the rates cannot be collected 
| unless the lamps be kept lighted’ The board is additionally placed under 
| the undue control of the gas company, which might be able to take advan- 
tage of the position of the board if the rates could not be collected.” 

Mr. Pooxe asked what arrangement existed between the company and the 
board prior to 1861—whether the sum charged for gas was more or less 
| than now? 

Mr. Bowyer stated it was less—the lighting commenced in 1841, and the 
| sum charged was much less from that time until 1854. He moved the adop- 
| tion of the report, with the exception of that part of it which had reference 
to the kind of meter to be used, as that portion was written under a misap- 
prehension of the gas company’s communication. 
| The Rev. J. C. Prcor seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

Mr. Bowyer then moved the first of the resolutions which we have given 

















| 
| five years at any one time, with the owners of certain gas-works now existing 


missioners may think necessary for lighting such streets; provided always 
| that if the commissioners and the owners of the said gas-works, or any of 
them, shall not agree as to the price to be paid for such supply, then such 
price shall be ascertained by two persons, one of whom shall 

the commissioner and the other by the other party; or in case they shall 
not agree about the same, then by such third party as shall have been nomi- 
nated for such purpose by such two persons before they shall have entered 
upon the matter of such reference; and in case such owners shall refuse to 
agree with the commissioners for such supply of gas, or shall refuse to appoint 
a referee in the manner aforesaid (or such referee having been appointed), 
shall refuse to supply such gas at the price fixed by such referee or umpire 
as aforesaid, then it shall be lawful for the commissioners to manufacture 
gas, and to provide gasometers and all apparatus and machinery necessary 
fer the purpose, and to purchase or rent any land, not exceeding two acres, 
which may be necessary for the establishment of such manufacture.” 

Mr. Bowyer then proposed that the board apply for a provisional order to 
repeal the portion of the above clause between the words “ provided always” 
and *‘ then.” 

Mr. Harris seconded the proposition. 

Mr. SmirH said that it was his duty, at that stage of the proceedings, to 
call the attention of the board to clause 77 of the Local Government Act. 
He very much doubted whether they had the power to apply for a pro- 
visional order. 

Mr. Bowyer was aware of the existence of the clause referred to, and the 
committee had referred to it in their report. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Smiru said that 2 provisional order, if unop- 
posed, would cost about £40 or £50, but if opposed would most likely amount 
to £200 or £300. It could be opposed in the same way that a private Act 
of Parliament could be opposed. 

Lieut. TownsEND said that he should move as an amendment that, in- 
stead of applying for a provisional order, the matter be referred to arbitra- 
tion. He thought it a very unfortunate thing that the report of the Gas 
Inquiry Committee had not appeared earlier. The board had had placed 
before them a report and a mass of documents which would take at least a 
week to work out, and without being allowed any time for the consideration 
ef them, were asked to sanction an application to the Home Secretary for a 
provisional order to amend an Act of Parliament. It was quite impossible 
that the members of the board, in the short time allowed them, could under- 
stand the matter in all its bearings, and he thought the course they were 
asked to pursue would be a very unwise one for them to adopt. This report 
was prepared in a hurry, and on that ground alone was open to objection. 
He had hastily glanced through it, aud he discovered there was a letter to 
the Secretary of State, which did not appear in it, nor was it even mentioned. 
He would like to know where that letter was. 

The Ciaran said it was understood that it was to be kept private from 
the board. 

Lieut. TowNSEND wished to know where the letter was. 

Mr, Bowyer said he could give an explanation. The fact was that it had 
been in the hands of the chairman up to the time of the preparation of the 
report. The committee had asked him to prepare the report, and he had 
taken one letter home with him. 








| dend was paid, there were always plenty ready to bring accusations against 





labove. The clause in the Act is as follows:—‘ And be it enacted, that it | daourews | 
: | 


| Shall be lawful for the commissioners to contract for any period not exceeding | 


| within the said town, or with the owners of any works hereafter to be | 
made or erected within the said town, for the supply of such gas as the com- | 


e appointed by | 








Lieut. TowNsEND said there was no report of any letter from the Secretary 
of State in reply—nor any reference to the letter. He contended that they 
ought to know the contents of the letter. He assumed that it was of some 
importance, and before coming to any conclusion in this matter, the board 
ought to have an opportunity of seeing this letter and reply. 

Mr. Bowyer said it was not desirable that this letter should be reported 
to the board. 

Lieut. TowNnsEND did not consider it at all satisfactory. There might 
be something in the letter and might not. At all events they ought to have 
it before them. But to proceed, he said that some time ago he met a very 
eminent counsel in London, to whom he mentioned this very matter. 

Mr. Bowyer: Name? 

Lieut. TownsEND said that he was only mentioning this circumstance 
as a reason of his own for objecting to the proposal of the committee, and 
therefore he did not feel himself called upon to divulge his name. It was a 
private communication. This gentleman had asked him whether the com- 
ae had paid a dividend, and he informend him that it did. The gentleman 

e was referring to then stated that it would be useless their attempting to 
get the Act repealed. He had been instrumental in the framing of these Acts 
himself, and he assured him (Lieut. Townsend) that care was taken when 
those Acts were framed to protect the companies, as, immediately any divi- 


them, in order to the curtailment of their privileges. For this and other 
reasons he should propose as an amandment—“ That, instead of the board 
applying for a provisional order, steps be taken to have the matter settled by 
arbitration.” 
The CHarRMAN asked whether the gentleman, of whom Mr. Townsend |! 
spoke, was aware that the company was paying a good dividend, and that it | 
was not the company who were complaining, but the board. | 
Mr. BEvANs seconded the amendment, and said that he thought it would || 
be much better to have the matter settled amicably, and avoid an expensive | | 
litigation. If they failed in getting an order from the Secretary of State, || 
they would be in a worse position than at present. i] 
Mr. Pootz said they had been endeavouring tocome to terms since March, | 
1863, and thought it would be child’s play to propose arbitration again. 
Mr. STRINGFIELD said they had been negotiating long enough. They had | | 
been treated with the most malicious resistance, and he for one would not || 
submit to the terms of arbitration proposed. They had been paying a most | | 
enormous price for the lamps, and he thought it quite time steps were taken 
to get a remedy, and concluded by characterizing the treatment of the board | 
by the company as malicious, vindictive, and insulting. || 
Mr. Suorney thought the board ought to have the advice of some eminent | | 
man before proceeding further in the matter. | | 
Lieut. TownsEenp rose to order. He thought such words as Mr. | 
Stringfield had used towards the company quite unjustifiable. He (Lieut. {| 
Townsend was not there as an adyocate for the company—he had not the’! 
slightest personal interest in it~and he had taken his stand on this question | | 
solely because he had thought it the fairest course to pursue, both to the | | 
ratepayers and to themselves; but he regretted to hear any member of the || 
board use such expressions as were made use of by Mr. Stringfield. He || 
thought that that gentleman ought to withdraw them. It was desirable that | | 
the proceedings of the board should be conducted with a certain amount of || 








The CuarrMaN suggested that Mr. Stringfield should withdraw the| 
offensive language. 

Mr. STRINGFIELD refused to do so. It was his view of the matter. | | 

Lieut. TownsenD said, that being the case, he would not press the 
objection further. 

Mr. Bowyer said, before the matter was put to the vote, he desired to 
say a few words; and first of all, with regard to the opinion of counsel, 
about which they had heard so much. They all knew very well that counsel | | 
took ex parte views until they got a seat on the bench; and it was not at 
all unlikely that this friend of Mr. Townsend’s took a one-sided view. In- 
deed, in all probability he had done so; for it was a remarkable thing that 
he should have been instrumental in the framing of these Acts, which gave 
such an unfair advantage and monopoly to these gas companies. He was 
not prepared to say that they would get what they wanted of the Secretary 
of State, but they might get his opinion, which would be equal to that of 
any counsel, and at no expense.’ Respecting Mr. Townsend’s comments on 
the reports, he might say that it was much easier to criticize than to make a | 
report. 

lit. TOWNSEND said there had been no time for it. 

Mr. Bowyer said that Mr. Townsend had had as much opportunity as 
any other member of the board, but he had "not heard objections brought 
against it by any other member. He thought it would have been more 
seemly for him to have left it alone. They had done as much as they could | 
to conciliate the company, but they had certainly been very vexatiously 
treated. They had acted with the greatest forbearance and courtesy. He 
would, however, say nothing of what they had received in return. With 
regard to the letter to the Secretary of State, there were one or two parts of 
it not desirable to put before the board, and for that reason it had been 
withheld. With respect to the company having expended large sums of 
money in the plant necessary for supplying the town with gas, that did not 
give them a right to use their ete vexatiously, It was not becoming 
of them either to withdraw from the arbitration, which they themselves had 
proposed. Lieut. Townsend had, because of one error, endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the whole report. Well, he would not complain; it was fair, 
perhaps, for an advocate to do so. i: 7 

Lieut. TowNsEND protested against the insinuation. 

Mr. Bowyer withdrew the expression. 

Mr. Bevans said that Mr. Bowyer was travelling away from the subject. 

Mr. Bowyer said he considered that the committee had made out a strong 
case against the company. There could at least be no harm in referring this 
matter to the authorities of the Board of Health in London, and if they 
failed in all else, which he thought very unlikely, they would at least be 
sure of the Home Secretary’s opinion, and he should propose that, in con- 
junction with the resolution, a letter be written to the Secretary of State, 
asking him whether clause 77 of the Market and Improvement Act would be 
a bar to proceeding further on the resolution. 

The vote was then taken, Messrs. Townsend and Bevan being for the 
amendment, and the rest of the members present, with the exception of 
Messrs. Shorney and Gregory, who did not vote, for the original resolution. 
Several of the commissioners then retired. 

The 41st clause of the Market and Improvement Act, 1857, was then con- 
sidered, and the Rev. J. C. Praor moved the resolution of which notice had 
been given. : 

Mr. Bowyer seconded the proposition, and said that his reason for voting 
for it was, that the company might take advantage of the board, if the rates 
could not be collected. 


} 
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ment of accounts were presented :— 


The directors, in presenting their half-yearly report, beg to announce that in 
we of the power entrusted to them at the last half-yearly meeting of share- 
olders, and in accordance with the Acts of Parliament relating thereto, they offered 
for sale by public auction, in the month of March last, the 250 £10 five per cent. 
preference shares, and £10 shares bearing a dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. 
per annum ; and were gratified by the confidence shown to be felt in the company, 
the whole of the shares having met. with ready purchasers, at premiums amounting 
to £208, which sum, less the expenses of sale, has been carried to the credit of profit 
and loss account. 
A reference to capital account will show that the 250 preference shares have been 
fully paid up; also £1000, part of the 200 seven per cent. shares, and a further call 
of 374 per cent. on the last-mentioned shares has been paid since the close of the 
half year’s account, leaving 124 per cent. (£250) to be called up at such future time 
as your directors may find necessary. 


Dr. 
To Coals consumed 


.. -aa 

Salaries, commission, 
Tradesmen’s bills . 
Ratesandtaxes . . 
Interest on mortgages 
Miscellaneous. . . 
Baddebts . ... 
Ss. S00 0, © 


. 

e 

. 
fees, 

. 

. 


oreo et eee ever 
Seen 6e oon bea’ 
e%: 6 66-4 3 32S Ss oe 


eerereeeeence 
eoreeeer eee ease 


910 


Dr. 

To Share capital (paid up) . 
M — ») — 
Debts due to sundries, &c. : 

Coal 


ea. 
ao 
Rates and taxes. . 
Meters. . . « e 
er 
Tradesmen’s bills , 


_ 


Commission . . 
Miscellaneous . 


Unclaimed dividends ,.... 
Capital account liabilities, less assets 
Balance due to bankers. . . . . 
DS. 5 ow. 6 oe 606 1 202 


£52,818 4 6 


Dr. 


To Dividends proposed to be paid, Ist of October next, viz. :— 
Holders of preference shares, issued 
December, 1862, £2500 at 5 per 
ee ss ee ae LS 
Holders of preference shares, issued 
March, 1864, £2500 at 5 per cent. 
Holders of No. 1 stock, £20,000 at 7 
ESS ee 
Holders of No. 2 stock, £5000 at 5 
aera ae 
Holders of shares bearing a dividend 
not exceeding 7 per cent., issued 
May, 1863, £8000 at 7 per cent. 
Holders of shares bearing a dividend 
not exceeding 7 per eent., issued 
March, 1864, £1000 paid at 7 per 
CE ise ck CLE IG 28 ee 


£6210 0 
31 5 0 
700 


125 


00 
00 


280 0 0 


710 0 
£1,216 5 0 
574 14 9 


£1,790 19 9 


ee ee ee ee ee ee , 


Dr. 


To Valueofplant .... eee o 0 © « £47,655 210 
Balance to meet contingencies. . . « « « © © « 9417 2 


£47,750 0 0 


READING GAS COMPANY. 


At the Meeting of the Shareholders, held on Monday, the 29th ult.—Mr. | 
J. O. Tayror in the chair—the following report of the directors and state- | fol 


Profit and Loss Account for the Half Year ending June 30, 1864. 


The profit and loss account for the past half year shows a balance of £1217. 6s. 9d., 
= your directors recommend that dividends be paid on the Ist of October next, as / 
ows, Viz. :— 

To the holders of preference shares and to the holders of No. 2 stock at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. 

To the holders of No. 1 stock and to the holders of 7 per cent. shares at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum respectively. 

The amount due from the Local Board of Health, for gas supplied during the past 
six months, is less than formerly; but, considering that the board now pay (instead 
of the directors) the cost of lighting, extinguishing, and repairing the lamps, that 
the quantity consumed per hour per lamp has been reduced from 4 feet to 3 feet, 
and that the supply now being by meter, a great saving has been effected by lighting 
the lamps later and extinguishing them earlier, and also in not lighting them at all 
on several of the long nights of the past half year, the amount of the account is 
quite as much as your directors could expect it to be. 

The half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the shareholders will be held at the 
office of the secretary to the company, No. 22, Market Place, Reading, on Monday, 
the 29th day of August instant, at seven o’clock in the evening. 


Cr. 
By Gas-rental. . . . £4,148 7 

es 6 + & 955 8 
a ee 
Rents of tenements . 
Profit on sale of shares 


*“_ -. © * 
ee. . 
a . 
i+ 2 . 
ef @ . 





Balance-Sheet. 


Dividend Account. 


Capital Account. 


| 


£5,320 9 10 


Cr. 
By Value of plant. . . £47,655 210 
Amount due for light 
Mm 86 ee ee 8 

> a 

Se ee 
ae 
Stock in hand, revenue— 

Coke , ° 

Tar . 


Lime : 
Coal 


aoneo 


Alike as 112319 
Meters. . « -« 
Fittings . . .« -« 


ar) 


160 19 1 
Materials, &c. . . . 

Capital account, pipes, &c. 

Petty cashinhand . , 


| By Balance brought from last account 
} Profitand lossaccoumnt. . . . 





£1,790 19 9 
Cr. 


By Preference shares, bearing a dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum, issued December, 1862. . . . . .« « « 
No. 1 stock, bearing interest not exceeding 8 per cent. 
a ae ae ee ee ee ee 
No. 2 stock, bearing interest not exceeding 5 per cent. 
DONE 5 46 so 2 4 8 4 6 we 8 8 OL 
Shares bearing a dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. per 
annum, issued May, 1863 . .... +. + « « 
Preference shares, bearing a dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum, issued March, 1864. . . .« . »« «© «© « 
Shares bearing a dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. per 
annum, £2000, halfcalledup . . »« © « © « « 


£ 2,500 0 
20,000 0 
5,000 0 
8,000 0 
2,500 0 

1,000 0 

"£39,000 0 0 


Money borrowed on mortgage, at 4} per cent. per 
annum interest. . . . » + + « + «+ « « 8000 0 0 
Third call of 374 per cent. on £2000 shares, bearing a 

dividend not exceeding 7 per cent., made payable 


PRET 6 6 ee wee Se SL 750 0 0 


£47,750 0 0 





Scarcity oF WATER AT Hatirax.—Water has become excessively scarce 
in Halifax. The corporation is under engagement to supply Sowerby Bridge 
with that essential element. New water-works have been made by the Local 
Board of Health of the latter place, who are legally bound to obtain the water 
from Halifax, though they strenuously in the session of 1863 sought to 
acquire powers to provide a supply independent of Halifax. Now that the 
water-works are completed and the corporation have no water to send, the 
Local Board of Health have determined to memorialize the Home Secretary 
to be relieved from their dependent relations on Halifax. 

ProroseD WarTER-Works AT Hawicx.—The Hawick Town Council 
have been discussing the question of the water supply of that town. A report 
was read from Mr. Leslie, C.E., on a scheme for supplying the town with 
water from the Allan, to the effect that the water was sufficient in quantity, 
excellent in quality, and could be brought to the town in clay pipes, except- 





ing at two ravines, where iron pipes would be required. The distance from 
the town was five miles, and the estimated expense, including the cost of 
a clear-water basin near the stream, was £3690, should an 8-inch pipe be 
laid; but with a 9-inch pipe, which Mr. Leslie recommended, it would be 
£3850. The clerk also read letters from the chamberlain of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who intimated that his Grace would take into early and favour- 
able consideration the request of the council for his consent to take the water 
and lay the pipes through his lands, and from the agents to the trustees of 
the estate, on the council paying surface damage to the tenant. A letter, 
intimating the consent of the Wilton Dam Company, was also read. ‘The 
company stated that the scheme would take away one-fifth of their whole 
water-power, but they left the question of compensation to the council 8 
engineer, Mr. Leslie. After a lengthened discussion, the companys letter 
was withdrawn, and it was remitted to the Sanitary Committee to confer 
with them and ascertain what compensation they required. 
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NEATH WATER COMPANY. 

The Fourth Annual General Meeting of the Neath Water Company was 
held at the Town-hall, Neath, on Wednesday, Aug. 17—HowrEL Gwyn, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The SecrerAry read the following report of the directors:— 

Your directors have the pleasure of submitting to the shareholders the audited 
statement of accounts up to June 30, 1864. 


The profits during the year, including the unappropriated balance of last year, 
amount to £224. 19s. 4d., out of which your directors recommend a dividend at the 
rate of 4 per cent. on the paid-up capital. 





A resolution will be proposed to the meeting, to enable the directors to exercise 
the company’s borrowing powers. 

All the directors retire at the present meeting, and all, with the exception of Mr. 
Miers (who has left the neighbourhood), being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Your directors do not consider it necessary to fill up the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Mr. Miers. 

The auditor, Mr. L. D. Williams, who has carefully examined the accounts of the 
company for the past year, also goes out of office, but, being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. 

In conclusion, your directors have great pleasure in stating that the business of 
~ <r is increasing, and that the future prospects of the concern appear 

avourable. 





Dr. Capital Account for the Year ending June 30, 1864. Cr 
: RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

To Deposit on 550 shares,at £1 pershare . . « . « « £550 0 0 By Works, permanent main service-pipes, &c. . . . . £4,327 15 2 
Ist callon 550 ,, ,, £1 ie se & «os 550 0 0 Engineering expenses . . ete ea ee 145 0 0 
—— « 2. ns «2 ae os janie’ * ae ee ee ee ee 504 4 3 
Srd ,, 550 4, 5 £2 9 ae « «= BSS po ee ee ee ee ee ee 59 611 
4th » 950 4, 5 £1 ” “-— : - 550 0 0 
a np OR aw wm lt 0 4 ewe 550 0 0 
Tce es ee e .o.». sees 

et: 24a 2 #8 + © 8 11000 
440 0 0 
Rives ees 2. ow the HOO te 4 60 «(0 
ES. eo e Oi We. eS. a 152 6 4 
£5,036_6 4 £5,036 6 4 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
RECEIPTS. l EXPENDITURE. 

Te Weteemiie wc ct te si ew ec ee oc oo OO.S DO Dy MesbemBteme 0. ct tll tl th tl hl Cl ol wl tl MTS 

a a a ee 29 1 .. ”rrre e ee ee i -s 213 13 0 

a 49 Printing, advertising, stationery, &c. ee a 4614 4 

Interest on callsin arrears. . . . «© » «© «© © « 27 11 11 | General office expenses, . . . 1. 2 © © © © «@ ll 1 4 

Rent of hydrants, &e. . . a ae 5218 7 | ME: 6 & 6.420 24.6.4 84 6 6.% 224.19 4 
ed eae eee eee eee 100 | 

£74515 3 | £74515 3 

Dr. General Balance-Sheet. Cr. 

To Balance of revenue account »« . © © « »« «+ e © £22419 4 By Balance ofcapitalaccount. . . .. =. +...» £152 6 4 

| Ditto at Glamorganshire Banking Company ... - 2919 5 

| Water-rents arrears . nk es se 6} we eS} 29 10 

ComeRGGS6 5 62 0 0 6 0 6 oe 3 4 1312 7 

£22419 4 | £22419 4 


The report was received and adopted, and the retiring directors re-elected, 
and the usual complimentary resolution voted to the chairman for his con- 
duct in the chair. 





PARIS GAS COMPANY. 
REPORT PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL MEETING, HELD MARCH 21, 1864. 

Gentlemen,—We have now to render you an account of the results of our 
undertaking during the year 1863, and to present to you its situation on the 
3lst of December last. We trust that you will be satisfied with these results, 
which once more prove the increasing prosperity of our enterprise. The pro- 

ressive consumption of gas has been maintained almost in the same ratio as 
in the preceding years. 

The consumption of gas, which, in 1862, was 3,266,813,698 cubic feet, 

increased in 1863 to. . « «© «© « « « 3,061,027,339 “e 

The increase, therefore, in the year was . . 294,213,641 = 

or about 9 per cent. 

The day consumption, which is almost exclusively for manufacturing and 
domestic purposes, increased the total consumption 371,894,431 cubic feet, 
or very nearly one-tenth. This special consumption increased 13 per cent. 
in 1863 compared with the preceding year. 

The receipts for gas amounted, in 1862, to £896,036 5 11 
embm@mimete.. . 2 0 to elt ee 8 i 


Increase . 2 « « « «+ £91,680 3 2 


In 1862 the number of our consumers was . . 656,067 
and in 1863 itroseto . . . .« .« + « « 659,554 


Imcreasso 0 «© 3 0 0 tt e)|=«(8,487 





The number of public lights, which, in 1862, was 24,020 


was carried in 1863to. . ° © © « « 26,849 





Incresto «36 eo te ew ew lw wl |= ROD 

You see, gentlemen, in what proportions the consumption of gas has deve- 
loped in 1863, both for lighting and for heating. In going back to the origin 
of our enterprise, it will be found that during the eight years which have 
elapsed from 1855 to 1863 the increase has been 147 per cent. You are 
aware that all augmentation of consumption requires an increase in the 
manufacturing power, and a greater development of the canalization. In 
order to guarantee the completeness of the service, it is necessary that our 
works should exceed in manufacturing power the probable demands upon 
them. It is for this reason that during the year 1863 the manufacturing 
power has been increased to 4,061,340,000 cubic feet, although the actual 
consumption has not exceeded 3,566,916,000 cubic feet. So in 1864 we shall 
place ourselves in a position to provide abundantly for all our wants. 

The canalization has also been augmented. In 1862 the total length of 
Mains was 574 miles. On the 31st of December, 1863, it comprised 644 
miles, being an increase of 70 miles, which is spread in the following manner 
over the three chief divisions of our district :— 

- fOldlimits . . . 8 miles. 
Paris { 7c annexed . . ” 
We ks te 99 


70 ” 
The total canalization is divided as follows :— 
- {Oldlimits . . . 339 miles. 
Paris Zone annexed . . 202 ,, 
Suburbs and St. Denis . . 103 ,, 


_— 


644, 





Although this canalization is already very extended, we shall have still 
further to develop it for the supply of new consumers. You are aware, 
gentlemen, that, according to the terms of our contract, the gas is conducted 
up to the residence of the consumer, who receives it by means of a branch upon 
the main pipe, but no pipe belonging to the company penetrates into the 
interior of the houses, Asa consequence of this state of things the use of 
gas increases principally in the ground floors, which are easy of access; but 
in the upper floors, where the want really exists, gas has “7 penetrated in 
exceptional cases, and within confined limits. In fact, the uncertainty 
attaching to the duration of their leases does not permit the occupiers to pro- 
vide at their own cost the fittings necessary for conducting the gas into their 
apartments. Experience, however, has demonstrated that if the gas could be 
delivered directly by the company to each of the floors of the houses its 
consumption would still increase in considerable proportions. 

Now, for attaining this object it is necessary that the supply-pipes should 
penetrate into the interior of the houses, and be continued there in pipes 
rising to the different floors, provided with stop-cocks and meters, so that the 
consumer may obtain the gas in each of the upper floors with the same 
facility, and without any greater expense, than on the ground floor. 


This system of introducing service-pipes in the interior of the houses has 
been a subject of serious study on the part of your administration. Numerous 
trials have demonstrated its utility and its advantages; let us, therefore, no 
longer hesitate in adopting it. Already, at the request of the Company 
Immobiliére, 100 houses of the new Boulevard du Prince Eugéne are about 
to be provided with 150 service-pipes. In contributing to popularize these 
fittings in every house where a consumption sufficiently remunerative for the 
capital employed is guaranteed, the company will comply with a public 
want, and, at the same time, will open a new field for its industry. 


ABSTRACT OF EXPENSES ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

Our expenses on capital account in the course of this year have consisted 
principally in the development of our works and of our canalization, and in 
the construction of an hotel which, in consequence of the authorization of 
the last general meeting, is now in course of erection to serve as offices 
for the company. 

La Villette.—Construction of two new gasometers complete, 

and of the tank for a third; hydraulic main to retort- 

bed; condensers, and water-pipes for cooling them, &c.. £22,214 13. 6 
Vaugirard.—Retort-beds ; one gasometer; regenerative 

furnaces; cranes on the quay for the discharge of 

Ow ss 6 ke ee ee Oe 
Maisons-Alfort.—Retort-houses ; canalization in the in- 

terior of the works; dwelling-houses; offices and stores. 9,303 3 9 
ee ae ee ee ee ee 

Central magazine . . . +. . + + + © « « + 10,660 0 0 











£80,316 15 1 
Hotel of the company— 
Value of the land employed belonging 
tothecompany . .. . . £23,71613 7 
Buildings erected todate. . . $2,413 2 7 
56,129 16 3 
£136,446 11 4 


You have already seen that during the year 1863 the canalization received 
a development of 70 miles. We have in addition to this effected, on the re- 
quisition of the municipal service, the removal of pipes for a length of 6 
miles 5 furlongs, and for the convenience of the service suppressions upon a 
length of 4 miles 3 furlongs. These works have cost us £60,846. 19s. 6d. 
‘ a sum up: all our expenses on capital account for the year 1863 are as 
ollows :— 
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fteie nein, <n 20 the sale has been very active, and on the 5th of March we had only 3384 
es ncn ms exine teeny A ok chaldrons in stock. Last year at the same period we had 9846 chaldrons. 
Development of canalization . 60,846 19 6 _ Our coke-burning apparatus, which we Supply to our customers at excep- 
Service-pipes and meters on hire. 20,744 16 tionally favourable prices, continues to be in demand. In 1862 there were 
Establishment expenses connected sold 2271. In the preceding years the total sale had been 6165, so that alto- 

with new works . . . . 6,864 8 gether, on the 31st of December, 1863, the sale had amourted to 8536. 
Plant for carriage of materials . 1,641 12 The manufacture of ammoniacal products has still improved this year, and 
Augmentation oftools. . . . 2,259 4 presents a net profit of £4423. 03. 2d. . : 
—eaaeenenienenpeianeoeee We have made arrangements for a new mode of treating our tars, with a 
£274,445 111 house whose special business it is to manufacture such colours as may be ob- 
tained from it. Our pep gan La bie a pat —_ undergone _ 
ital a nt to the 31st of | portant modifications, which have permitted us recently te commence the 
ssa Semen, ieee, —, . oe ‘i : : : .£3,563,254 9 6) coulietion of the new methods. We cannot, therefore, yet know its effi- 
Add to this sum the expenditure of 1863 . . . . . 274,445 1 11 | elency, but we hope for the most favourable results. : . 
—__ —__—_. A new motive-power engine, the invention of Monsieur Lenoir, has 
The total on the 3lst December, 1863, will amount to .£3,837,699 11 6 | occupied for some time past the public attention. In the working = this 
Our capital being . . ee se ee ee 4,157,086 7 8 | apparatus gas and air replace steam. A profound study of its mec! anism 
vizi—In shares . . . . . £3,360,000 0 0 has satisfied us of its utility, and already numerous applications of it have 
In debentures. . . . 797,086 7 3 proved its advantages. With the improvements that have been made in its 
anemia | construction this machine seems to us to supply numerous wants. Lach ap- 
£4,157,086 7 3 paratus that is fitted becomes a consumer of gas, and in the interest of the 
Upon which there remained to company we shall do all in our power to extend its use. 
2 vencogges Hig the Ist of ijn ae Asstract oF Workryc Accounts. 
anuary, SST ae 28,34: oeniens. 
It exceeds our experises on capital account by thesum of £319,386 15 10 | ee ee eee 
which balance remains disposable. - -. His iin pasate line 
The network of our undertaking has been again increased this year. The Coke, coal, &c., for heating the fur- 
treaties concluded with the suburban communes in which we have found re- | Re 
| munerative interest for the expenses incurred in works and in canalization, | Gas in store on Jan. 11,1863 . . 
are those of Romainville, Puteaux, and Chaville, which are definitively ap- | i 
proved, and those of Joinville-le-Pont, St. Maur, Bagnolet, and St. Ouen, Carrying on fhe works— 
which are at this moment submitted to the approbation of the Préfet. Selariesand labour. ... . . . £47,142 13 
You know the bases upon which they repose. Their duration is the same | Repairs of works, furnaces, and retorte 87,740 10 11 
as that of the concession of Paris. The price of gas for the municipal lighting Expenses necessary to the distillation 
is 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet and 9s. for private consumers, with a scale descending and purification. . . . . . 27,182 13 9 
to 6s. 8d. as the consumption increases, and a gradual increase in the canali- 
zation when the annual guaranteed receipt is sufficient to remunerate the Out-door expenses— 
company for its expenses. Salaries of engineers and agents £17,321 
The above-mentioned prices applied to the suburban communes are mode- Repairsofmains . . . . . - 20,085 
rate, having regard to the large proportion of loss by leakage compared with Law expenses, printing, &c. . . . 3,989 
the consumption. In localities where the gas is recently installed the con- < 
mption is inconsiderable ; the loss in the mains attains on the contrary a Central administration— 
dgure which is nearly constant throughout, and which represents at the same eg eee 
time a volume of gas equal to that which is paid for by the consumers ; Office expensesand fire. . . . . 5, 
'| so that the price of 4s. 6d. or 9s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas is in reality for a Rent andinsurance. . . 
|| certain time less advantageous than that of the tariff of Paris. In the com- Accidents and subscriptions . 
| munes already lighted with gas, and which have renewed their treaty with Surveys and patent experiments 
||us the consumption has already attained a certain development, the losses Interest STEW GR s 
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£409,073 
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27,974 10 


}are relatively less, and lastly, there exists a canalization which diminishes Annuity-fund 5 plete he 1,020 0 

| our expenditure upon capital account, so that we have been able to reduce OR er 2,153 11 

H | the price of gas in such communes as find themselves in this position, to 4s. Cartsand waggons . . . . . 3,933 9 38 

\] pe mc ts ] 


|| per 1000 feet for the public lighting, and 8s. to private consumers, A sliding 112,753 10 11 


,, Seale may even reduce the last to 6s. 8d. Municipal charges— 
We now pass to the results of the working. Duty on gas . 





J ok ok «, « wee eae 
You know that according to our treaty with the city of Paris, the service | Rent payable for use of subsoil. . 8,000 0 0 
of the lighting of the zone annexed is performed under special conditions ; Lighting, extinguishing, and repairs 

the following are the results :— of apparatus for the public lights. 12,524 14 10 
The capital employed in the establishment of works, and Sane 
canalization in this zone, calculated upon the basis Government charges— fe 

agreed on, amounted on the Ist of January, 1863, to .£478,670 8 0 _ SS ee : = = 

3 


This was increased during the year 1863 by. . . 85,973 18 2 Subsidies. . . . , ew % 
—_— Stamps .. eee Ste ke 2,160 


{ 


Thus this capital on the 3lst of December, 1863, was . .£564,644 6 2 1258 15 3) | 
ing th 1863, th t of th ki f the z ezec h sella ed 1 
By boc yh , the account of the working of the zone annezed has ad vs wm awe » « «es 4 | 
Ist. With interest at the rate of 10 per cent. on the capital INCOME. 
expended to the end of the year 1863 . . . . . «. £47,867 0 10 G e £987,716 9 
2nd. With the interest at 10 per cent. calculated from the zas-rental iin" * a © 
Ist of July, 1863, on the capital expended during the year 4,298 13 10 ar in store, Jan. 1, 1004 . . . . 239.195 1 
3rd. With the cost of 606,842,475 cubic feet of gas, repre- etortcoke - - + + + 6 6 25°759 19 
senting the consumption and leakage for the service of — coke ee ee es 95'663 i4 
ee ee ay gaa at the agreed price of 3s. 2°055d. per a ane a a nae iia eet aa s00 : 
2 3 L Sy * > Sy ° ee 
aa eee ee eee Re Ss Pe Jee Profit on fire-brick manufactory . . 5,277 3 
£148,389 0 5 | Do. 7 nae of chemical pro- 
On the other hand, this account has been credited with Sundry works for consumers . . . 
the receipts arising from the sale of gas upon a con- | Compensation account, for balance of 
sumption of 463,373,948 cubic feet. . . . . -£135,275 17 9 lous cn tie supply of gas in the 
. . —— zoneannexed . . . . «. - 13,113 2 8 
Consequently, the balance of loss falling upon the city for dititcaininanis £1,331,151 5 2 
the service of the zone annexed, during the year 1863, is £13,113 2 8 | The expenses being Ho LS. SS ee. 
[With which it is debited in a special account, which cs idea tk Ee 
figures in the balance-sheet under the title of  Vil/c de The profit for the year I863is. . . . . . . « £699,646 6 10 
This ecccent bed, bon’ cee ke ° oe ee Definitive settlement of the interest due to the under 
December, 1862, for the balance of loss for the two first | = oan hae _— “ sontas —* % 
years of the supply of this zone, inthesumof . . . ~~ 9 The balance of profit brought forward from the pre- 





_ 
Qreronwnoanwe 


4,423 0 
1,438 2 


_ 
_ 


61,374 11 38 
5,644 7 10 
. . £666,665 6 11 


ceding yearis . . . « « 


And as, according to the terms of the treaty, these sums Making together 
produce an interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, We propose to you te fix the dividend 
there has been added to the debit of this account, for vor the year 1863 at £3. 16s. per 
the interest of this last sum during the year 1863. . . share, for new as well as old, de- 
The compensation account is therefore debited on the Ist _ A ba on beng tae tena 
of January, 1864, withthesumof. . . . . . . £26,623 0 9 rest, at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
The average cost price of our coal is again slightly reduced this year. the sum unpaid. In October last 
Our staff of stokers has also made considerable progress, by which it as well we paid £1 per share on account, 
as the company has profited. The workmen become more and more reduced, as we have justexplained, 
habituated to the new mode of operation which has been introduced into the to 12s, per shareon the new shares, 
works; the quantity of coal that each can distil daily is increased ; and they amounting to . . . . . . £156,019 12 0 
see their position improved without any sensible increase in the expenses of Balance to divided on the 6th of April 
labour to the company. We are happy to be able to state that our workmen next, on 168,000 shares, at £2. Ss. 
obtain better wages than are found to be paid elsewhere. perramme ..<«+<¢«-. « « G60 © 
The commencement of the winter was very mild until the 3lst of December, _ 
1863, and the sale of coke felt its effect, as it is a little less than last year. 
The sum produced amounted to £182,905. 10s. Since the Ist of January The balance remaining, therefore, willbe . . . . £40,245 13 11 


arr 


626,419 12 0 


—_ 
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These i, as well as the balance-sheet of the company on the 31st of 
December last, have been verified, in the first instance, by two members of 
the council of administration delegated for that purpose, and afterwards by 
your commission for the verification of the accounts. 

We rendered you an account last year of the progress made in the realiza- 
tion of the land at the old works of Trudaine. This operation has been con- 
tinued on the conditions that we indicated to you, and the lots sold up to the 
present time have produced a sum of nearly £80,000; it is, therefore, an 
affair almost terminated. 

The company of the Boulevard du Temple, to which we had sold land of 
about 13,219 superficial yards, forming part of the old works of the Tour, 
Quay de Valmy, and which paid on account a quarter of the price, has made 
other payments upon the balance due. 

As we formerly explained, the land belonging to the old works of Pois- 
soniére was to be intersected by the Rue de Maubeuge, which from the Rue 
de Dunkerque, near the Northern Railway station, will abut on the Rue 
Ollivier ; and by the prolongation of the Rues de Laval and Abbeville, which 
intersect the Rue de Maubeuge, and form by their union a Place 38 yards wide 
in front of the new hotel of the company. The opening of these streets is 
less advanced than we expected; nevertheless the directors are occupied 
actively, and the obstacles which have been the cause of this delay will, it is 
hoped, soon be removed. 

he superfices of the land of these old works which may be sold, after de- 
ducting the portion used by the company for its hotel, is nearly four acres. 
We have entrusted the realization of it to the same contractors who have 
sold for us the land of the old works at Trudaine. The success that they 
have obtained in that operation, now almost terminated, is a guarantee to us 
that their co-operation will not be less useful in the sale of the land of the 
old works of Poissoniére. Thus the realization of the landed property of the 





system with which the company was inspired in the conduct of this 
operation. 

We have recalled to you, gentlemen, in preceding years that these lands 
comprised in the properties of the original companies, and which could not 


be used for our own purpose, figured in the balance-sheet on the Ist of Janu- | 
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ary, 1856, for a sum of £231,738; and this capital, provisionally rendered | 


immoveable, has been supplied in augmenting our loans by a sum equivalent 


—the intevest upon whieh has been 8 charge upen tho undertaking end bes | manly demeanour to all with whom he comes in contact have gained for him 


We have told you that as | 


reduced pro tanto the dividend of the company. 


these lands were sold, and upon the increased price realized, the interest | 


should be restored to the undertaking, which has been already effected to the 
extent of £45,309. 133. Gd. At the present time, we can affirm that the pro- 
duct of the sale of these lands will considerably exceed the sum for which 
they were handed over by the old companies, and that their increased value 
beyond the interest restored to the working account will add an important 
sum to our financial resources. The moment is therefore come to substitute 
a definitive settlement to the provisional ones which have been made of the 


| vate gentleman, have this week presen 
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balance at the commencement of the year was £8271. 2s. 6d., and at the 
close it reached £12,739. Under these circumstances the directors were 
enabled to recommend to the proprietors a further reduction of 3d. per 1000 
feet, commencing on the Ist of July last. The only other subject to which 
he would refer was that in consequence of the large increase in the demand 
for gas, the producing power of the oy was almost overtaxed. The 
directors had therefore resolved to erect additional works, and had succeeded 
in securing two favourable sites for the purpose. If any further information 
was required by the shareholders, he should be glad to give it. He moved 
the adoption of the report and statement of accounts. ; 

The resolution was seconded, and adopted unanimously. A resolution for 
payment of the dividend, as declared in the report, was agreed to. A sum of 
£500 was voted to the directors for the current year. A vote of thanks to 
the chairman terminated the proceedings. 





Sopa in Coat Gas.—On examining the flame of the gas supplied in 
Munich, Professor Vogel remarked a pale soda line which was not observed 
when the gas was passed through sulphuric acid. On analyzing afterwards 
the deposit on the surface of a copper burner which had been in use a year, 
> professor found a considerable proportion of sulphate of soda.—Chemical 
News. 

New Hyprocarpon 1x Coat Tar.—The Comptes Rendus of August 1 
contains the abstract of a paper on the “‘ Hydrocarbons of Coal Tar,” in 
which M. Beilstein announces his belief that the new hydrocarbon discovered 
by MM. Bechamp and Naquet is pure xylene C,H). This body has been 
studied by Mr. Church and Dr. Muller, who differ about its boiling-point, 
the former asserting that it boils at 126°2° and the latter at 140°. Beilstein 
confirms the experiments of Dr. Muller, both as regards the boiling-point and 


company of which we have to dispose has been successfully pursued, and you | the compound obtained by reducing trinitroxylene by means of sulphuretted 


will find in the results obtained a complete justification for the temporizing | 


hydrogen. Xylene may be obtained by collecting the product, which passes 
about 140°. Itis purified by treatment with fuming sulphuric acid, which 
dissolves it, forming xylene-sulphuric acid. This is decomposed by heat, and 
pure xylene distils at 139°.—Chemical News. , 
PRESENTATION TO Mr. J. Wicut, oF Berwick.—Seldom has it fallen 
to our lot to record a more pleasing and appropriate testimonial than that 
which has this week been presented to our worthy and respected townsman, 
Mr. Wight, who has so long faithfully and efficiently discharged various 
responsible and respectable offices in this town. His urbanity and gentle- 


universal respect and esteem; and the directors of the gas company, fully 
appreciating Mr. Wight’s many or both asa public and pri- 
him with a very elegant and 


| handsome silver salver, bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to 
| Mr. John Wight, by the directors of the Berwick and Tweedmouth Gas- 


interest of the transitory account of which the landed property for sale was | 


the object. It results from this definitive settlement that the sum of annual 


interest due to the working to the debit of this account from the lst of Janu- | 


ary, 1856, to: he 3lst of December, 1863, amounted to £106,684. 4s. 10d. ; 
of which the working account has been already reimbursed £55,309. 13s. 6d. 

ere remains rena £61,374. 11s, 3d., which has been passed to the cre- 
dit of the working account. It is this restitution of interest with which the 
previous years had been charged which explains the balance of £40,245. 14s, 
carried forward on the current year. These profits are really acquired, but 
> Intima actually divisible and we have thought it better to defer the 

ivision. 

The question of the illuminating power of the gas, of such high interest 

for our consumers and for ourselves, no longer gives rise to the least difficulty, 


light Company, in appreciation of his long and faithful services as their 
secretary and treasurer, on the occasion of his marriage. Berwick, August 3, 
1864.”’ We need only say that this presentation reflects great credit both on 
the donor and the recipient. Mr. Wight has been long and intimately 
connected with the gas company, and to his untiring energies and perse- 
verance are due, in no small measure, the am grag 4 and success of that 
undertaking ; and it must be highly gratifying to him to know that his 
services are duly appreciated and esteemed.—Berwick Warder. 

Tue Gurascow WarTer-Works.—At the late meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers at Glasgow, Mr. J. M‘Gale read an interesting 
paper on the Loch Katrine Water- Works, of which he is engineering director. 
The paper opened with a brief reference to the arrangements for the supply 
of water to the city which existed prior to the originating of the Loc 
Katrine scheme, followed by a history of minute description of the new 
works, illustrated by diagrams. In the course of the paper, Mr. Gale stated 


| that the level of the water in Loch Katrine had been raised 4 feet above its 


since the ingenious apparatus of Messrs. Dumas and Regnault permits it to be | 


ascertained in a precise and incontestable manner. We give to the gas an 
illuminating power superior to what it ought to have according to the terms 
of our contract. M. le Senateur Préfet de la Seine records this every 
three months in the Moniteuv. This result has put an end to the erroneous 
and spiteful insinuations of which the illuminating power and the purity of 
the gas did not cease to be the object. 

To sum up all, our company maintains itself in a flourishing position. Its 
ay becomes firmer every year by the constantly improving results. 

he new expenditure on capital account, which it is still called upon to make, 
is solicited by the requirements for which it is held bound to provide and 
which guarantee to it a remunerative profit. In proportion as its working is 
developed it introduces into the manufacture and distribution of gas improve- 
ments of which experience has justified the efiiciency. The order and 
economy in its expenditure, the zeal and intelligence of our agents of all 
degrees, excited by a laudable emulation and a liberal remuneration, such 
are the pledges of success that your administration strives to render fruitful. 





LIVERPOOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The Yearly Meeting of this Proprietary was held on the 16th of August, 
at the Offices, Newington—Mr. J. G. Morris, chairman of the board, pre- 
siding. Amongst the other shareholders present were the mayor (Mr. C. 
Mozley), Messrs. S. H. Thompson, H. Booth, J. Bateson, Charles ‘Turner, 
M.P., J. Cooper, &c. &c. 

The accounts for the past year having been read by Mr. Steel, the treasurer, 
the report was read by Mr. Garnett, the secretary, as follows :— 

‘The directors have much satisfaction in announcing to the proprietors that, not- 
withstanding the reductions in the price of gas which were decided upon at each of 
the last two annual meetings, the accounts for the past year show such a surplus as 
enables them to recommend a still further reduction. 

The directors recommend that the dividend for the half year ending the 30th of 
June last be £5 per cent. on the consolidated stock of the company, after providing 
for which there will remain a net surplus of £12,739. 3s. 11d. 

Under these circumstances, the directors feel justified in recommending a further 
reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, to take effect from the Ist of 
July last. This will make the price to consumers Within the borough of Liverpool 
3s. 2d. per 1000 feet, and in the out-townships 3s. Gd. per 1000 feet, being little more 
than two-thirds of the price which was established at the time of the amalgamation 
of the two companies 16 years ago, 

It is evident that the greatly increased and increasing consumption to which this 
result is attributable necessitates a corresponding addition to the appliances for 
manufacture and supply, to meet which the directors have been compelled to make 
arrangements for a considerable extension of the company’s works. 

The CxarrMan said he had little to add to the statements contained in the 
accounts and the report, but he would congratulate the proprietors on the 
result of the company’s operations as presented in the accounts for the past 
year, They commenced the year with a reduction in the price of 
notwithstanding that, they had been enabled to provide for the ordinary 
expenditure of the year and pay the maximum dividend. Their credit 


| 





former summer level. The sluices also admitted of the water being drawn 
down 3 feet below the former summer level, giving a storeage capacity of 
about 910 million cubic feet. The loch was 360 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the lip of the basin which surrounded it, except near the point where 
the water was drawn off by the aqueduct, had a minimum elevation of 1 
feet above the sea, and at one place (Ben Venue) rose to 2400 feet. The 
rocks of the district were precipitous, very hard, nearly insoluble, and yielded 
water of great purity. That drawn from the lake contained only about 
24 grains of soluble matter per gallon. The district contained very little 
land that could be cultivated, and the covering of soil or peat on the top of 
the rocks was not deep enough to affect the colour of the water in the loch 
even during high floods. There was no occasion for apprehension as to the 
quality of the water being injured by agricultural operations, or by drainage 
from populous districts. The rainfall in the district was very great. In the 
valley of Duchray, on the eastern sfde of Ben Lomond, and in Glengyle, at 
the top of Loch Katrine, there was in some yore a fall of 100 inches, while 
in the more open country lower down the valley the fall was about six-tenths 
of that higher up. The works of the lochs had been arranged on a scale 
sufficient to ensure a supply to Glasgow during the driest season of 50 million 
gallons a day, and to provide compensation water to the river Teith in addi- 
tion. The supply for the city was drawn exclusively from Loch Katrine, 
and the compensation water principally from Loch Vennacher and Loch 
Diunkie. Loch Vennacher had been raised 5 feet 9 inches above its former 
summer level, and it could be drawn 6 feet below the summer level. The 
area of the loch at its former summer level was 865 acres, and at the level to 
which it had been raised about 1000 acres. ‘The level of Loch Diunkie had 
been raised 25 feet, and the area increased from 78 to 137 acres, affording 
storeage to the extent of 120 million cubic feet. The total amount of storeage 
rovided by the works of the lochs was capable of affording a supply for 100 
ine of 50 million gallons a day for the city, and 404 million gallons for com- 





pensation water to the river Teith, without taking into account the natural 


flow of the streams. At the present rate of consumption of water in the 
city the storeage was equal to 152 days supply, including the compensation 
water. The service reservoir at Mugdock bad a water surface of 60 acres, 
was 60 feet deep, and the top water-level was 317 feet above Ordnance datum. 
It contained 548 million gallons when full, being a supply for 29 days at the 
present rate of consumption, and admitted of repairs being made upon the 
aqueduct without py say | the supply to the city. The quantity of 
water sent into the city from the Loch Katrine works during the first six 
months of this year averaged 19,100,000 gallons a day, and 3,400,000 gallons 
a day were sent in from the Gorbels Water- Works on the south side in addi- 
tion. Altogether the total supply to Glasgow was 22,500,000 gallons a day, 
and this was distributed to a population of about 485,000 persons, being up- 
wards of 45 gallons a head per day. Of this quantity about 3} gallons a 
head per day were sold by meter. The cost of the Loch Katrine Water- Works 
was £761,000; land, parliamentary expenses, engineering, and sundries, 


gas, and | £157,000; sums annually payable to the proprietors of the two previously 


existing water companies capitalized at 4 per cent., £674,000; total cost of 
the whole water-works, £1,592,000. 
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Perro.ev™ O118.—The following instructions, relating to the use of these 
oils for lighting purposes in Paris, have been approved by the Préfect of the 
Seine and published:—As there is danger in the use of petroleum oils, it is 
important that the public should be made acquainted with the precautions 
by which this may be avoided. Petroleum, properly purified, is almost 
colourless. The litre should —— not less than 800 grammes. It should 
not at once take fire on being brought into contact with a lighted body. 
This essential condition may be easily : a small quantity of the oil 
should be poured into a saucer, and the surface touched with a lighted 
match. If the petroleum has been deprived of the light and very inflam- 
mable oils, it will not only not take fire if a lighted match be thrown into 
it, but the match itself, after burning for an instant, will be extinguished. 
All mineral oils intended for lighting purposes which will not stand this 
test should be rejected as extremely dangerous, Petroleum oil, even when 
deprived of the very ad spirit called naphtha, which renders it inflam- 
mable in contact with flame, is, nevertheless, one of the most inflammable 
materials known. If poured on linen cloth or woollen fabrics its inflamma- 
bility is greatly increased, and great care is needed in its storing and sale. 
It should be kept or carried in metal vessels only, and the stores where it is 
= should be lighted either by outside lamps or safety lamps. A lamp for 

urning petroleum and this class of oils must have no cracks or flaws in the 





ea surrounding the wick. The receptacle for the oil should be sufficiently 
arge to hold more than enough oil for each burning, so that the lamp may 
not become empty whilst burning. nt receptacles, such as glass 
or porcelain, are to be preferred, as the quantity of oil contained may be 
seen. The receptacle should be thick, and the adjustments should be fixed 
on it, not merely by tight fitting, but by means of some cement not affected 
by the mineral oil. The stand of the lamp should be heavy, and with a 
broad base, to ensure steadiness and render it less liable to be upset. Before 
lighting a lamp it should be completely filled and then carefully closed. 
When the oil is nearly come to an end the lamp should be extinguished and 
allowed to cool before it is opened for refilling. In case, however, it is 
necessary to fill the lamp before it is quite cool, it is absolutely essential to 
keep carefully at a distance any light which may be wanted during the ope- 
ration. Ifthe glass of the lamp breaks, it should be extinguished at once, 
to prevent the heating of the fittings, for such a heating may be sufficiently 
intense to vaporize the oil in the receptacle; the vapour may take fire, 
ending in an explosion, destroying the lamp and scattering in all directions 
a liquid at all times inflammable and frequently in an inflamed state. The 
best materials for extinguishing these oils when burning are sand, earth, 
and ashes, and very superior to water. In case of burns, and before the 
arrival of a medical man, it will be found useful to keep the wounded part 
covered with linen rags kept continually moistened with water. 

















Price Current. 





CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 


1 in. | 2 in. | 24 in, | 3in | 4in. | Sin. | 6in. | 7in. | 8 in. | 9 in. [10 in. | 12 in. 
16 | 2) | #28 | 33 | 561 | 7O | 89 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 208)b. 








Yorkshire, 


Retail Prices highe _ 10 per cent. London. | Glasgow. |Newcastle| Wales. — 
: Staffordshire. 
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Pig Iron, No. 1, G.M.B...cceoeses 
14 and 2-inch Socket-pipes .......+. 
24 and 3-inch ditto..... eee ° 
4 and 5-inch ditto 


Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto 
Tank-plates, § thick and above.,... 
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WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. 
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COALS.—Per Ton. 

Newcastle.—Unscreened. 
Whitwell Primrose and West Wear.. 
Medomsley, Eighton Moor, Ravens- 
worth Pelaw, and Burnhope 7 0 
Pelaw and North Pelton ......... eee 3 


New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, 
Washington Hutton, West Le- 
verson, and South Peareth 6 
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Notes upon Passing “vents. 
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Since the publication of our last number, we have received 
the report of the Select Committee « 


** other large towns, 
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| been adduced of the desirability and the feasibility of the dis- 
| tribution of town sewage is about as vague and unsatisfactory 
_as the usual kind of Chadwickian talk upon the subject. 
_ public has long since passed beyond this stage of the inquiry, 
| and it requires to have more definite information than is con- 


| selves that are instrumental in the concentration of the sewage. | 
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. , , appointed to inquire into | posed necessity of registration. 
any plans for dealing with the sewage of the metropolis and | writers upon statistics is, of course, that more information is 
* se with a view to its utilization for agricultural | required on the class of investigations we are alluding to; but 
purposes,” about which it appears to us that some important | really it may admit of question whether society does need 
remarks may be made. In the first place, the nomination of | to be enlightened on the subject, or whether the information 


| “ purposes ;” and, though the uses of the matters thus brought 


this kind of tribunal savours strongly of a foregone conclusion, | 
which is clearly evinced in the object that is avowed of dis-| 
covering ‘ how the sewage is to be applied for agricultural) 


down to the outfall are almost forcedly such as the committee 
have been employed upon, there is in the character of the evi-| 
dence recorded an appearance of a determination to find for 
them such an application, whether it had been called for or 
not. Starting from this point of view, it is not then conse- 
quently strange that the evidence should have been warped to) 
make out the case that the committee sought to substantiate, 
nor that everything should have been made to prove that it, 
was to agricultural purposes that the sewage matters ought to) 
be devoted; and there would not have been much harm in this} 
conclusion, had the committee but pointed out the way in 
‘which the desired object was to be effected. This has not! 
been done, however; and the only kind of evidence that has! 


The 


tained in this report as to the best methods of converting to 
some useful end the matters which now are collected with such 
skill, and which at present constitute an evil of such gigantic 
magnitude, not only to the country, but to the towns them- 


What was required of the committee was to have laid down 
some general principle of dealing with the sewage at the out-| 
fall; it was in-vain for them to discuss vaguely the advantages 
of distributing it over the land. Everybody must be aware of| 
these things ; how are they practically to be attained, that is) 
to say, consistently with the conditions of economy that ought 
to prevail in such cases? The absence of any solution of these} 
questions is, in fact, the great defect of all the attempts that| 
have been made of late to diffuse the principle of the applica-| 
tion of sewage matters to the usages of agriculture ; and the| 
committee have fallen into the common error of dealing with| 
generalities, and omitting the consideration of details. It! 
cannot be, however, that Englishmen should long consent to) 
allow this question to remain unsettled; and, in the case that) 
we mentioned lately of Cheltenham, we think that we perceive} 
the signs of a more satisfactory answer to it than would appear | 
to be indicated in the report of the Select Committee specially| 
appointed to inquire into the subject. 

The sanitarians and statisticians are just now in great} 
wrath at a defect which has been discovered in the law of 
registration, by means of which the still-born children are 
exempted from the provisions of the Act, and may be disposed 
of without any trouble from the official authorities. It is true 
that this fact opens the door to the commission of many crimes, 
and many a child is no doubt in this manner made away with, 
but how is this to be prevented? In France, the still-born 
children are supposed to be registered, but it is notorious that 





there are many brought into the world and disposed of in 
ways that are unknown to the law. The fact appears to be, 
that in the cases wherein illegitimate children are conceived, 


number of cases of still-birth occur, there must be always some 
kind of motive for the concealment of the conception. It 
would be, then, an additional hardship to compel the mother, 
or any person who might witness the delivery of the child, to 
register the fact, somewhat similar to the identification of the 
paternity, which is so great a blot on our law on these matters; 
or it might lead to a systematic violation of the law, which 
would be the worst possible result of the attempt to control the 
number of this kind of births. It seems to us that we are in 
England now getting too curious in these cases; we are 
inquiring into what society has no business to know anything 
about ; and we might rest assured that in this instance the 
public report will suffice to enable society to learn all that may 
interest it to know, as well as any system of registration could 
do; for the effect of this last would simply be to remove from 
individuals the check that is exercised upon them by their 
neighbours, who would be relieved from any kind of superin- 
| tendence over the actions of those around them, by the sup- 
The constant cry of the 





and it is to be observed that it is with them that the greatest) | 
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required would not be gained in a more effectual way, without 
the constant interference with the liberty of the subject that is 
implied in the process suggested. 


their love of statistics, by the way, just now, as the Conti- 
nental Social Science Congress is going to meet at Amsterdam 
in the course of this month. It is strange how entirely the 
nation alluded to has become affected by the mania for govern- 
mental centralization that so strongly marks all the countries 
that have suffered the incubus of the French occupation ; and, 
therefore, we may expect to witness the attempt to extend 
Government interference, under the influence of the leaders of 
'the social science movement, in the case of Holland, at least. 
The influence that country exercises in the world is at present 
very small, and there is something of the effect of a tempest 
in a teapot in every attempt that may be made by the Dutch 
to direct or to turn in any way the public mind of Europe ; 
but it was not so of yore, and the total extinction of the Dutch 
character in European civilization is one of the most singular 
facts of the age. Since the Belgian revolution, in fact, the 
Dutch mind appears to have been stagnant, and they have 
gone on in a kind of Rip van Winkle state of dreamy existence. 
It is to be hoped that the Social Science Congress may do them 
some good! especially as the Amsterdam people have at last 
opened their Volksvlert, after four years delay, which may, it 
is to be added, give some idea of the rapidity with which the 
Dutchmen appropriate the new ideas that so fructify with their 
neighbours. It is to be suspected, however, that they will let 
slip the opportunity offered to them thus to regain a portion of 
the initiative that their freedom would otherwise give them 
amongst European nations; and, in the far-off visions of the 
future, Holland seems destined to be absorbed, in some way or 
other, in the great German nation. Would this be a matter 
for regret? We think not; as all small nationalities are now- 


they are composed of sacrifices without compensation. But, 
however this may be, the meeting of the Social Science Con- 
gress in Amsterdam will be an event, and we would wish it 
well—though without much hope that good would come. 

By the way, the German architects have just held their meet- 
ing at Vienna, and it seems to have been a very successful one, 
as far as numbers at least are concerned, for they assembled in 
|the compact body of 1600 at least. The great thing that this 
|meeting achieved appears to have been the passage of a reso- 
‘lution, proposed by a M. Karmasch, a Hanoverian architect, 
‘in favour of the adoption of the metrical system; thus proving 
that Mr. Ewart was not premature in his efforts to introduce 
|| that system in our own country. 
| Whilst upon the subject of architecture, it may be as well 
| 








a-days absurdities, and only entail upon the inhabitants that | 





The Dutch people will have an opportunity of indulging in | of the caprices of those whom he may employ in subordinate 


} 





| new lights in a recent number of the Spanish Gazette. We 


' the whole world in deeds of commercial daring and enterprise. 


to mention that M. Viollet le Duc has lately resigned his place | 


ias the Professor of the History of Art and of Aisthetics in the 
| remodelled Academy of the Fine Arts of Paris under such cir- 
||cumstances as must convince everybody that freedom or inde- 
||pendence of judgment are not to be encouraged in France 


| under the Imperial rule. M. le Duc thought fit to attack the | , 
| taken for the tunnel which is to unite the Italian with the 


| mischievous system, which has brought the French art so low, 
| of making the young men labour upon the subjects that were 


| proposed for the competitions, and gaining their diplomas by | 


|'the results of their efforts in this direction. The authorities, 


| however, are disposed to adhere to the plan that had been | 


| 


adopted in the old academy, and M. le Duc has been obliged 
_ to give in his resignation, not only of the professorship that he 
| held in the academy, but also of the post that he occupied as 
Government architect. In this case the loss will certainly be 
'on the side of the state. M. le Duc is, without exception, 
about the best French medizeval architect of the present day, 
and he is one of the most original thinkers, one of the best 
| designers that the French school can boast of. He will lose 
| nothing by being out of favour of the court—the court will 
only gain the reputation of not appreciating a real genius ; 
but the fact remains the same, that no amount of talent can 
excuse the liberty of thought or secure to its possessor the 
‘right of expressing his opinion. We had hoped better things 
of the present Emperor, for he has displayed great liberality in 
| owing the workmen to combine in any way they may like, 
jand has abolished the laws that regulated competition. But it 


‘regulations should be criticized, and M. Viollet le Duc has 
been sacrificed to the caprices of some official, high or low, in 


\tion, and whose fancies he had presumed to despise. It is 





|| appears that those about the Emperor do not relish that their | ‘ 
| des Machines duns ? Intérieur des Mines,” for further informa- 


jthe ministry of the fine arts, whom he had presumed to ques- | 
the irrigation canals, and the reclamation of land from the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| in 1862 that they began definitively to attack the rock. Since 


always thus, however, with a Government of personal influence ; 
and, as long as the French nation chooses to be subject to the 
will of one man, it must make up its mind to be the object 


capacities, or even of his own in cases where he may think it 
worth his while to interfere. 

We cannot but express our regret that the Spanish Govern- 
ment should have lately exhibited so much obstinacy as to insist 
upon the peculiar gauge that they have enforced upon the 
Northern of Spain Railway, the only means that country pos- 
sesses of directly communicating with thé rest of Europe by a 
direct land traject. There is now a distinct break of gauge 
on the frontier, so that every piece of goods and passenger 
must be transferred to another carriage on arriving there, to 
the great hindrance and annoyance of the public. This is the 
more annoying that it cannot be pretended that the gauge 
which would satisfy the requirements of French commerce 
would not also suffice for that of Spain, for a long time to 
come, at any rate; but we must suppose that some sacrifice 
was required to the national pride, and so the gauge was made 
to bear the brunt. It seems that some such motive must have 
influenced the authorities of Spain in this matter; for they 
seem to have accumulated difficulties in the way of the com- 
munication between Madrid and Paris, by causing the line to 
make such a series of ‘‘ detours,” that one would fancy that 
their object had been to discover ‘‘ how not to do it.” It is 
very strange that now, just as Spain is about to enter the 
lists of European industry, this obstructive policy should be 
persisted in, and the interests of commerce should be sacri- 
ficed to the theoretical requirements of the few engineers who 
are in high positions in Madrid. The promptitude with which 
the Government of this country has undertaken to establish an 
additional number of lighthouses on the coast, may be cited 
as an illustration of the care and attention bestowed by it upon 
every branch of commerce; and this does but make the red 
tapeism that has marked the construction of the Northern of 
Spain line the more remarkable. In the matter of lighthouses 
there were, we may add, not less than six announcements of 


may hope thus to witness the revival of Spanish commerce, 
and the days of Isabella Secunda, indeed, accompanying the 
awakened energies of the nation, that was once wont to lead 


It is sad to witness the decay that has so long marked the 
history of this country; and, with the corresponding decay 
that has lately been observed in that of Holland, it ought to 
make us Englishmen pause, when reasoning upon the causes 
of commercial greatness. Who can tell whether our prosperity 
is destined to a longer duration then thuse of Spain and Hol- 
land? or who can foreshadow the future that is to attend the 
prospects of our trade? 

In thus noticing the attempts at revival that Spain is making, 
it seems fair to revert to the efforts that the Italians are also 
making to assume their former position in Europe, and espe- 
cially to notice the gigantic operations that they have under- 


Savoy line of railway. This is a great undertaking, and the 
engineers must have been bold men who could have risked 
their reputation on such a line, with a tunnel of 12 kilométres 
in length, which must be entirely pierced from the two ends. 
For three years the engines have been at work, but it was only 


that time, the excavation has been actively urged forward; and 
we find in Jl Politechnico, a Milan journal somewhat of the cha- 
racter of the Intellectual Observer, that on the 24th of May, 
1863, the engines had performed a fifth of the whole distance ; 
and on the 20th of August they had reached 2600 métres, out 
of the total of 12,220 métres which was calculated to be the 
length of the tunnel. In the nimber of the Annales de la) 
Construction for August of this year, we find that the total 
length of the tunnel bored was 3287 métres, of which 288°10 
metres had been passed through in 3} months: this figure 
was obtained up to April 15, 1864, and it is very satisfactory 
for the future progress of the undertaking. The reader is 
referred to the official report of the Italian Railway Board for 
the technical details of this operation; and to the works 
already alluded to, or to Devillez’s treatise upon “ /’ Emploi 


tion on the subject. We may add that just now the Italian 
Government is energetically urging forward the works upon 
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rivers upon the shores of the Mediterranean, which seem 
destined completely to change the character of Italian agricul- 
ture, besides modifying the conditions of the climate in those 
agueish regions. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science has 
met this year at Bath, and has given rise to some curious sub- 
jects of discussion, to which we purpose to return when the 
transactions of this body are published. It is worthy of 
remark that Dr. Farr, who is in fact the Registrar-General 
(for Mr. Graham, who figures as the nominal holder of that 
office, is only the man “ with the silver spoon in his mouth ”’), 
is the president of the Statistical Department, and as such he 
will have to bear the brunt of the replies to the attacks con- 
tained in the last report on the mortality of the town. There 
would be, doubtless, much food for observation in the contro- 
versy that has arisen on this subject, and in the subject of the 
disposal of sewage matters generally throughout the country, 
that we will keep our readers acquainted with as soon as we 
have the whole of the documents before us. It is fortunate 
that Dr. Farr is thus placed in evidence; the man and his 
ideas are too important to allow of his being made the préfe- 
nom of a mere aristocratic nonentity; and the science of 
statistics and of public health will gain by his being identified 
with the doctrines that he advocates; they will gain in the 
frankness with which these doctrines are advocated, at any 
rate, and every science must be advanced when the followers 
of it are obliged to avow their own peculiar views with respect 
to it. The presidency of the meeting being this time allotted 
to Sir C. Lyell, will doubtless lead to some distinct recognition 
of the claims of the human race to the antiquity of their pos- 
session of the globe ; and we will take care to keep our readers 
au courant with anything that may be said upon this obscure 
and interesting subject. 








Circular to Gas Companies. 


Tux Gas Committee of the corporation of Manchester, following 
the example of the Liverpool Gas Company, have recom- 
mended the council to reduce the price of gas supplied within 
the limits of the city of Manchester to 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet to 
all consumers of 500,000 cubic feet per annum, and those up- 
wards, to be supplied at 3s. 1d. Beyond the limits of the city, 
on the Lancashire side of the Mersey, the price is to be 6d. per 
1000 feet additional. These important reductions are recom- 
mended to take effect from the 25th of December next. We 
recognize with pleasure, in this resolution of the Gas Committee, 
the abandonment of the principle on which for many years the 
supply of gas in Manchester has been conducted, of charging 
the consumers an exorbitant price in order to increase the sum 
applicable for improvement purposes; against the injustice of 
which system we have frequently protested. The report of 
the committee—which, with the accompanying accounts, we 
purpose to insert in our next number—states that the gross 
profit of the year ending the 24th of June last amounted to 
£59,545. 18s. 9d., being an increase of £3741 on the previous 
year, and that, after paying £13,888. 12s. 10d. for interest, 
and appropriating £17,810. 1s. towards the liquidation of the 
mortgage debt, the sum of £27,847. 4s. 1ld. had been paid 
over for “improvement purposes,” which was £5585. 7s. 2d. 
less than in the year preceding. The committee estimate that, 
by the adoption of the reduced scale of charges which they 
now recommend, the revenue will be reduced £6666. 13s. 4d., 
assuming the actual reduction to be only equal to half the 
nominal amount, and that sum, together with £4375, the 
estimate of the second half of the previous reduction sanctioned 
by the council, will make the total reduction of revenue equiva- 
lent to £11,041. 13s. 4d. The committee, however, express the 
opinion that, as the demand for gas continues to increase, and 
as several items of expenditure may be reduced, the surplus to 
be paid over to the Improvement Committee on the current 
year will not be materially diminished. We trust that the ex- 
pectations of the committee will not be disappointed, and that 
the increased consumption will fully compensate for the reduc- 
tion of price, 

We are from time called on to notice articles on the manu- 
facture and supply of gas, published in papers of extended 
circulation and influence, which exhibit great ignorance of the 
subject on which the writers express their opinions. An 
article of this kind appeared last week in the Daily Telegraph, 
in which the conduct of the gas companies of the metropolis in 
general, and of those which supply the City in particular, was 











censured in unmeasured terms; and it repeats the senseless 
cry for competition as the only means of protecting the public 
from the alleged abuses of the monopoly of the gas companies. 
Though all persons who are acquainted with the real facts of 
the case must be aware that the assertions so confidently made 


are, for the most part, if not altogether, fallacious, it becomes |] 


necessary to contradict them, lest, if left unanswered, it might 
be assumed that they are accurate representations, and that the 
gas companies of the metropolis are really abusing the powers 
entrusted to them. In the first place, the writer of the 
article in the Telegraph avers that the Metropolis Gas 
Act of 1860 was procured by the gas companies, though 
it is notorious that that Act was promoted by the metro- 
politan vestries and local boards, and that it was strongly 
opposed by the gas companies, who, however, succeeded 
in proving to the satisfaction of a highly intelligent par- 
liamentary committee that the complaints urged against 
them were without foundation. The result of the con- 
test was a compromise of contending interests, which was 
admitted by a strenuous advocate of the Bill to be beneficial to 
the gas consumers ; and the Act contains, indeed, all the pro- 
visions necessary for the protection of the public. The standard 
of illuminating power was fixed after long consideration at 12 
sperm candles, and the gas supplied has considerably exceeded 
that standard. The maximum price of 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet 
was stated by the most inveterate antagonist of the gas com- 
panies to be a fair price fos 12-candle gas in London, and in 
some of the metropolitan districts it is now supplied for 3s. 8d. 
So far, therefore, as regards the essential requisites of illumi- 
nating power and price, the gas consumers are now in a better 
position than they were at the time of the passing of the Act 
promoted by the local authorities. The purity of the gas is 
constantly tested and reported by various gas examiners 
appointed according to the provisions of the Act; and, 
with the exception of a peculiar compound of sulphur 
intimately combined with the coal distilled, and for the 
extraction of which no practical known method exists, the gas 
has been found fully equal in purity to the prescribed quality. 
The sapient writer in the Daily Telegraph asserts that “ any 
“‘ one moderately acquainted with chemistry knows that these 
*‘ evils may be prevented,” but that the monopolist companies 
that supply the City “‘ deliberately abstain from attempting 
“ the approximation ” (of gas to the perfect whiteness of sun- 
light) ‘‘ because the effective purifying process to which we 
“have referred would not only be expensive in itself, but 
‘“* would, in so far as it tended to increase the brilliancy of the 
‘* gas, diminish its intrinsic costliness.’”” This assertion is so 
contrary to fact, that the City companies have recently had 
the question thoroughly investigated by independent scientific 
men, who reported that they have failed to discover any prac- 
ticable mode of depriving coal gas of that impurity. The 
report is now before the City authorities, and any hostile pro- 
ceedings to enforce the strict letter of the Act as to the puri- 
fication of the gas from sulphur would involve the necessity of 
applying to Parliament to amend that provision, which requires 
what is practially unattainable. If “any one moderately 
“* acquainted with chemistry ” will come forward and disclose 
a practical method of completely extracting bisulphide of 
carbon from coal gas, he will confer a great benefit, not only 
on the gas companies of the City, but on gas companies in 
general; and we may venture to assert that they will not 
object to the process on account of its increasing the bril- 
liancy of the gas, and diminishing its intrinsic costliness— 
notwithstanding the opinion of the writer in the Telegraph to 
the contrary. The competition of new companies, which he 
considers the panacea for all gas grievances, must, if it could 
be effected, almost inevitably end in amalgamation; and it 
would aggravate the evils complained of, for the comparatively 
high price of gas in London is principally owing to the dupli- 
cation of works by competition in former years, whereby an 
unnecessarily large capital has been absorbed on which divi- 
dends have to be paid. 


While thus defending the metropolitan gas companies from 
the senseless attacks of the press, we have no desire to up- 
hold the great differences of price now charged in the various 
districts of the metropolis, which amount in some instances to 
20 per cent. The companies*that charge the lowest price are 
paying 10 per cent. on their whole capital ; and, though it is in 
consequence of exceptionally favourable circumstances that 
they are enabled to do so, the public cannot appreciate such 
distinctions, and those who are paying the maximum price of 
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4s. 6d. per 1000 feet naturally feel dissatisfied when their 
neighbours are charged only 3s. 8d. It is most desirable that 
such causes for dissatisfaction should not exist, and we ccn- 
sider it advisable, as we have before stated, that even at s-.me 
sacrifice reductions should be made, for which the increased 
demand for gas would speedily compensate. 

In other columns of our present number wil be found a 
letter from Mr. Panes, the accountant to the Weston-super- 
Mare Gas Company, and a report of the Gas Inquiry Com- 
mittee with his remarks on it, placed in juxtaposition, relative 
to the deplorable state of gas affairs in that town. The gas 
committee appear to have suffered themselves to be misled by 
an officious intermeddler to the adoption of a course of pro- 
ceeding so opposed to fair dealing as to go far beyond the 
limits prescribed by Mr. Samuel Hughes, whom they took 
into their counsel. As an example of the wild course they are 





it as his opinion that the charge made by the company of 
4s. 43d. per 1000 feet for public lighting was ‘‘ not much out 
“of the way, though 4s. 3d. would more strictly meet his 
“‘ views,”’ the committee thereupon recommended the Local 
| Board to offer 3s. 6d.! The question in dispute, which seemed 
at one time to be nearly settled, has, by the intervention of a 
busy body, who appears to hold the majority of the members 
of the Local Board in leading-strings, become more hopeless 
of adjustment than ever; and, unless they regain the free con- 
trol of their own actions, or the ratepayers interfere to compel 
them to listen to reason, the Local Board of Weston may con- 
tinue at daggers drawn with the gas company until the town is 
left in darkness. 

A limited liability company called “La Fuchsine,” with a 
nominal capital of £160,000, has been established at Lyons 
for the manufacture of analine colours on a large scale. The 
company was formed in January last, and their operations are 
in such an advanced state that they now offer the products of 
their manufacture at prices which are stated to be less than 
half those for which similar colours are sold in England, 
| Switzerland, and Germany.’ A price current of the company 
been forwarded to us, from which it appears that the red 
| 





(fuchsine) colours sell at from 40 to 60 francs the kilogramme, 
the violet at 55 francs, and the blue from 50 to 125 frances. 
‘One colour, called the ‘Dahlia Imperial,” a violet soluble in 
hot water, is priced at 1500 francs the kilogramme, whilst 
another colour, a red garnet, adapted for printing cloth, is sold 
(at 2 francs the kilogramme. The manufacture of the beauti- 
\ful extracts from coal tar is becoming a regular trade, and 
these secondary products from the manufacture of gas seem 
|destined to effect a great revolution in the arts of dyeing 
and colour-printing. 
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THE PHOTOMETRY OF GAS LIGHTING: 
ITS FAILURES AND ITS SUCCESSES. 
By J. O. N. Rurrer. 

Many things which are known, but not remembered at the 
proper time, may be said to be of no value. The most familiar 
phenomena sometimes get into such confusion, and occasion so 
much perplexity, that the only way to put them right is to go 
back to first principles. 

In the photometry of gas lighting mistakes have been made, not 
so much from ignorance as from forgetfulness, The right princi- 
ples are understood; but, in manipulatory processes, are frequently 
violated. 

Thirty years ago the apparatus chiefly used in photometrical 
experiments was the shadow-meter, invented by Dr. Fox, of 
Derby. This was a convenient application of the method first 
adopted by Count Rumford; and consisted of a piece of tin plate, 
|4 x 25 inches, painted (dead) white, and having attached to it a 
hinged moveable style (gnomon), about a quarter of an inch wide, 
for projecting the shadows. The plate (shadow-board, as it was 
called) was attached to a tape, 10 feet long, on which candle-indi- 
cations were marked, calculated in the usual way by the squares 
jof distances. By this simple and, as it now would be considered, 
‘imperfect instrument the relative luminiferous properties of 
(candles and gas were estimated; equal shadows being obtained 
from lights at unequal distances, the gaslight being fixed and the 
candle moveable. 

Whatever may now be thought of the shadow-meter and the 
method of operating with it—and I am sure no one will deny that 
experiments thus conducted were chargeable with many sources of 
error—let it not be supposed that there was nothing good in them. 
Carefully managed, they were at the time very valuable and very 
instructive. By the shadow-meter all the principal facts in the 
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photometry of gas lighting were eliminated, and none more cer- 
tainly and satisfactorily than the superiority of one form and size 
of burner (15-hole Argand) as compared with others, and the 
economization of gas by tranquil, as contrasted, with vivid com- 
bustion. 

At the period just now referred to, and for several years after- 
wards, there were many contrivances for improving and facili- 
tating experiments in photometry, Some of these were more 
deserving the name of philosophical toys than scientific instru- 
ments, the taste for which still continues. In these matters, as in 
many others, there is always the risk of going to extremes, 
Sometimes the newly invented or (so called) improved apparatus 
may be right in principle, but inapplicable to practice; or it may 
be partly right and partly wrong; succeeding in the hands of a 
skilful, but failing in those of a bungling, operator. Nor is it an 
use to conceal that failures are frequent, and must be expected, 
| even with the best-constructed instruments and the most faultless | 
' arrangements. Some people seem to have a habit of beginning at}|| 
the wrong end, and at the wrong time, with everything they touch. | 
| Delicate adjustments, patient watching, and exact observations, | 
| they neither understand nor can they endure. These are not the| 
| persons who are likely to excel in photometry, . | 
| The methods of conducting photometrical experiments have || 
made great advances. The changes are as numerous and as im-|| 
portant as in any department of gas lighting. A candle used to) 
be treated as a candle, and nothing more. The best made candles | 
of their respective kinds were sought after, but their rates of; 
burning were not noted. In the same sense that a candle was a) 
candle, so a burner was a burner. Its exact form and dimensions, | 
its peculiar properties, the resistance it worked at, and the height) 
of the chimney, were not sufficiently noticed ; nor the differences |} 
in light-giving results recorded. Here, there is still space for fur-| 
ther improvements. Although so much has been done, and a great 
deal well done, may not this be considered the weakest part of| 
photometry—one of its failures? More will be said about this 
by and by. : 

Among the improvements, and most certainly the successes, of 
photometry should be mentioned the methods of adjusting and 
comparing lights instead of shadows, agreeing upon fixed standards 
as bases of such comparisons, and the use of candles so beautifully 
made as not to vary more than three or four grains, hour by hour, 
in their rates of combustion. Then, the experimenting-rooms must 
be specially noticed—rooms of suitable dimensions and conveniently 
fitted up. The minute-clock, too, making its appeals to the ears 
whilst the eyes are otherwise occupied. Something should also be 
said about parliamentary standards of illuminating power and 
definitions of burners; good in themselves as the recognition of a 
right principle, but in their usual forms a long way off from what 
they ought to be and what, it is hoped, they will be. 

In the measuring, and regulating the pressure, of gas for photo- 
metrical purposes, there was not much to be done in the way of 
improvements. Those who are old enough to have worked with 
the experimental meters and governors made by Samuel Crosley 
will readily testify to their many excellencies. The apparatus I|) 
had in use in 1833 I believe to have been in no respect inferior to 
any of a similar kind now supplied by the best makers. 

In the photometrical apparatus I have seen, and in all that has 
been described, there have been what have appeared to me nume- 
rous little defects. Quite true is it that what one person considers 
a blemish may to another be a beauty-spot. It is pleasant to feel 
that, within moderate limits, there are various ways of attaining 
the same objects. In comparing the light from a candle with that 
from a gas-burner, for the purpose of determining their relations om 
each other, a common principle must necessarily influence the| 
operations; but there are different ways of arriving at a right 
conclusion. ’ 

For every-day work the easiest and quickest method of prac- 
tising photometry is unquestionably the best. Always should it) 
be remembered that, in this part of the science of gas lighting, | 
neither the forms nor the costliness of apparatus will compensate 
for want of skill and attention on the part of the operator. What 
do I mean by skill? Not that of a professional lecturer, for it is 
too much to expect; nor is it at all necessary. But there must be 
a knowledge of the subject, a certain amount of aptitude in hand- 
ling, adjusting, and observing, or the records of experiments will 
be of very little value. 

The “every-day” practice of photometry is not a figure of 
speech. There is a meaning in it; for it is just what is coming 
upon the officers of gas companies, and they had better prepare 
themselves for it. If they intend to be thoroughly qualified for 
their duties, this must be reckoned as one not of the least import-|/ 
ance. There are no difficulties in the way of those who are willing 
to learn. A room, well fitted up with apparatus, is a necessary 
appendage to gas-works ; but, if the instruments are covered = 
dust and imperfectly understood, because very seldom used, the 
mistake may not be found out until it is too late to amend it. The 
course of gas legislation is sufficiently intelligible to those _ 
observe its indications. The tests for quality and purity, whic 
are now partial, will soon become general in their application. ; 

Although, as I have said, there are various ways of attaining 
the same object, yet must it be affirmed that in the photometry of) 
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gas-lighting, uniformity of practice would be of immense import- 
ance. The failures, the apparent anomalies, and the disputings 
which occur so frequently, are mostly attributable to different 
methods of operating. Ifa few simple rules could be agreed upon, 
and the cheapest and most easily managed instruments adopted, 
would not that be a likely means of helping forward a nearer 
approach to uniformity? It will, of course, be understood that I 
refer only to what is ame and official; the necessary part of 
the daily business of a gas establishment. In other matters, 
whether working for illustration or improvement, the fewer re- 
straints the better. Freedom has its sweetness, and variety its 
charms. In all of us, I suspect, there is something, for which it 
is not easy to find a name, which dislikes doing a thing exactly in 
the way another does it, if a different way can be discovered. 

In what I am going to say about some of the defects in photo- 
metrical apparatus and experiments, and the suggestions for 
remedying or removing them, my only intention is to communi- 
cate, what I hope will be, a little useful information to the officers 
of gas companies; not those who understand and have long prac- 
tised photometry, but the young and the inexperienced; provided 
they are not above being told what they have to do, and the best 
way of doing it. These are the persons I have in my thoughts, 
and whom I wish, if possible, to benefit. In thus breaking ground 
on a — as interesting, and I may say as fascinating, as it is 
useful, I am hoping that others will tell what they know, and so 
assist further in promulgating what may by and by become “ pho- 
tometry made easy.” 

On ordinary occasions I use only the Bunsen (King) instruments, 
and the reasons for preferring them to others shall be hereafter 





principle. 














A dark (blackened) room is indispensable, and 18 x 10 x 12 feet 
high are convenient proportions. This room should be reserved 
solely for what is required to be done in it every working day. 
Other kinds of apparatus—candles, burners, scales, and various 
articles employed in preparatory processes—should be kept in an 
adjoining or, at any rate, in a separate apartment, where a good 
— a other conveniences are fayourable to successful manipu- 
ations. 

The photometrical room should be fitted up with the means of 
being quickly warmed. For many reasons—the most important 
being the maintenance of an uniform temperature—a gas-stove is 
greatly preferable to an open fire-place, but with this special con- 
dition—that all the products of combustion must be conveyed | 
away. Ventilation should not be neglected, but it must be of | 
the tranquil sort, that is, without any perceptible currents. IfI 
had not lately seen it, there would have seemed no necessity for 
saying that, by the ceiling or roof there ought to be no direct 
communication with the external atmosphere. Perfect ventilation 
is at present beyond our reach. We talk of it; but know very 
little of what it really means—only that it is the constant repre- 
sentative of unknown quantities. 

Fears are expressed, and complaints are made, about the errors 
which may be, and probably are, caused by reflection from the 
walls of the dark room, or some parts of the apparatus. Whatever 
materials be used, I believe it impossible to make the walls and 
ceiling of a room perfectly black ; or, what is really wanted, per- 
fectly absorbent of light. Are there no means of lessening these 
sources of error? ‘With the usual amount of care, the results are 
not seriously affected. Suppose we were to try something a little 








explained. The advantages, whether actual or comparative, of | beyond what are called “usual precautions,” and we shall pro- 
other arrangements are, perhaps, matters of opinion, more than of | bably reduce the errors to inappreciable quantities, if we cannot get 
| rid of them entirely. 
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What I have done in this way will be easily understood by the 
‘following references to the accompanying engraving (2ths of an 
inch=1 foot), aa! are oubdagelt 


much size as will make it adhere. When thoroughly dried they are 
covered with good black cotton velvet, strained evenly by drawing 
‘it tightly over the edges. Placed in the situations indicated, with 
their respective centres exactly in a line with those of the candle and 
gas-flame, they serve as perfectly absorbent back-grounds, and with 


every particle of reflected light. 6 is a flat tin dise 18 x 12 inches, 
blackened on both sides, and covered with the same kind of velvet. 
There is a socket, 1, for connecting this dise with the slide; a 
‘central opening being left for the frame which contains the pre- 
pared paper. The use of this screen is to protect the eyes from 
the direct action of light; that of the gas-flame on one side, and 
of the candle on the other. c is a rack-and-pinion for accurately 
adjusting the slide, to which it is fixed by a clamped collar, and to 
the seale-board by a similar (moveable) collar, which is kept in its 
place by a binding-screw and pressure-plate at d. At d' a clamp, 
with a friction-roller working underneath the scale-board, keeps 
the slide steady. fis a guide for the adjustment of the candle. 
The scale-board—can nothing be done to improve it? Why 


vet, say nine inches wide, loosely tied with ribbon, and sufficiently 


slide. 

For excluding light at a window, two curtains are better than 
one; that nearest the glass should be made of thick yellow calico, 
and the other of black, with the rough side inwards. The floor 
should be covered with drugget; say a mixture of grey and black. 

A photometrical room need not be like a Hermit’s cell; but the 
fewer persons there are in it at a time, and the quieter they are, 
the better for the experiments. No exciting conversations nor 








L tin dises, 18 x 12 inches; the | 
‘sectional curves at the centres being 3 inches. These have their | 
outer surfaces blackened with a mixture of lamp-black, and just as | 


the additional advantage of dispersing beyond the field of observation | 


should the board not be black and the figures and other marks on | 
it white? For the present, any objections about reflected light | 
may be readily removed by covering the board with strips of vel- | q 


long and so divided as to be moved freely in each direction by the | 





movements must be permitted. A candle when on duty should 
' not be looked at, and on no account talked at, excepting at a re- 
spectful distance. The gas-flame is not quite so sensitive to such 
influences as a candle; but it requires gentle treatment. 

Now a few words about experimental (sperm) candles, which 
| should not be too frequently handled ; the softening of the cuticle 
| by the thumb and finger being almost always accompanied by gut- 
tering or irregularity in the rate of burning. A pair of forceps, 
with the bowed parts lined with chamois leather, will be found 
useful. With a suitable scale-pan, the candle can be weighed 
| whilst burning, transferred to its place, and re-weighed at intervals 

of ten or twelve minutes, as may be most convenient for conducting 
the observations. By thus keeping the candle alight, the mean of ||- 
the averages of the short periods will serve to illustrate the rate of | 
consumption during the whole period. It is desirable to reject 
(burn to waste) the first half hour, as being the most variable part 
of every candle. The best way of preventing delays or ae 
ments, is to have a tin tray with five or six sockets soldered to it 
for containing candles which have been weighed and tested, and 
their respective rates affixed to them. Care is necessary in 
managing candles so as to determine when they are in a fair 
average condition as to the light they yield. A candle should be 
permitted to burn at least seven minutes before it will be fitted 
| for photometrical purposes; an additional reason for weighing it 
whilst it is alight. A quick eye, a steady hand, and a little fore- 
thought, will enable the operator to weigh a burning candle toa 
uarter of a grain, and within two seconds of the exact time. 
| Little need be said about the management of the gas-flame. How- 
ever frequently the apparatus be used, a reasonable time must always 
| be allowed for displacing the (deteriorated) gas in the meter, the 
| governor, and the fittings; and which of course should depend on 
| their distance from the main. Equally necessary is it to permit 
| the burner and chimney to be properly heated, and the air above 
| the flame to be set in motion, before any observations are recorded. 
| In determining the rate of consumption, say 5 cubic feet per 
| hour, the meter (measuring-wheel) should be allowed to make 
| or four revolutions before its indications are relied on. After that 
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has been done, go to work in earnest, adjust accurately, and, at 
intervals of two or three minutes, see that the proper rate is 
maintained. 

Why use the Bunsen (King) apparatus in preference to other 
kinds? Because I believe it possesses some special advantages. 
Gaslight and candlelight are not homogeneous, nor can they be 
made so by mechanical contrivances. But in trying to ascertain 
the exact place where the light from the candle and that from the 
gas are equalized, I think their diffusion in the room present the 
most favourable conditions for making the necessary observations. 
What is the nature of the experiment, and how can it be success- 
fally conducted? By projecting light on opposite sides of a pre- 
pared paper screen, which has to be gently moved until the semi- 
opacity of the centrai disc dissolves into and appears to be of the 
same colour as the translucent ring; in reality, until both sides 
and all parts of the screen are equally illuminated. 

It is easier to describe photometrical experiments than it is to 
perform them. Yet, after some practice, everything is easy, and 
is done with wonderful accuracy; almost as easily and as quickly 
as turning on and turning off gas ata burner. The eyes being in 
the shadow of the screen, 3, the focal distances seem to me to be 
more readily adjusted, and the observations noted, with a smaller 
amount of visual effort than when the light in the operating-room 
and that upon the sereen are dissimilar and in greater contrast. 
But I have said already, and here repeat, that if the right prin- 
ciple be understood there will be no difficulty in managing every 
variety of apparatus; although, for the sake of uniformity, I would 
adopt any form which could be recommended for its cheapness and 
simplicity. 

As belonging to the subject under consideration, let it be men- 
tioned that among, what are commonly called, good eyes and good 
ears remarkable differences exist. In the ordinary pursuits of 
life these slight defects and irregularities pass unnoticed; but 
when something requiring an extra degree of care, exactness, and 
promptitude, has to be done, the differences are discovered. The 
motion of a pointer is not always seen, nor the beat of a clock 
heard, by two persons at precisely the same instant of time. It is 
the same in the power of recognizing and distinguishing colours, 
and especially in the photometrical room, One person will scarcely 
ever be satisfied with the observations pronounced to be correct by 
others: because he will be able to detect differences on the trans- 
parent screen which never are and never can be seen by them. 


A skilful workman ought to have good tools. Not that the skill 
is created by, or dependent on, the tools, but they are helps to its 
development. In the photometry of gas lighting there is room 
for improvements; and in no part of it are they more needed than 
in the forms, proportions, and methods of describing burners. 
Some of the laws applicable to the construction of burners are, and 
have long been, well understood; but they have received less 
attention than they deserve. Nor do I refer only to what are 
called (sometimes very improperly) standard or test burners. With 
only few exceptions, burners, in their endless varieties, have been 
given over to empiricism. The dominant law in such matters has 
been to please the eye, to change the fashion, to cause a sensation, 
to out-do a competitor, and, most of all, to make something to sell 
and yield a good profit. What is to be said against it? Is it not 
the world-wide principle, which succeeds as well, and sometimes 
better, without science as with it? 

Difficult, and perhaps impracticable, as it may be to exercise 
control over gas-burners made for sale, many of which are so ab- 
surdly at variance with right principles that the waste of gas, in 
comparison with light, is nearly one-half, there need be, and there 
ought to be, no excuses for the absence of supervision in respect to 
all kinds of standard or test burners, whether parliamentary or 
experimental. Some of the mistakes in this part of the science of 
gas lighting have been partially corrected, and only partially ; for 
we are not yet arrived at mediocrity, and are, therefore, a long 
way off from perfection. 

Is it too much to hope for or to expect that in certain mechanical 
and manipulatory processes, becoming daily more important to gas 
companies, some simple and uniform standards may be voluntarily 
agreed upon? Would it be difficult or inexpedient to adopt a de- 
scriptive nomenclature, which should not only be intelligible, but 
so intelligible, by its preciseness, that there need be no fear of mis- 
understandings, and no possibility of alteration or evasion, excepting 
by violating truthfulness and honesty ? 

Let us have a little more talk about the necessity for fixed 
standards, and the terms used in describing them. 

In the struggles of gas legislation, nothing appears easier or 
pleasanter than discussions about the standard of illuminating 

ower; sperm candles consuming 120 grains per hour; Argand 

urners with 15 holes and 7-inch chimneys; 5 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, and 5/10ths of an inch pressure; and then, subject to these 
conditions, a deposited burner. Will any one acquainted with the 
science of gas lighting, who has had some practice in photometry, 
and who knows what great differences in illuminating power are 
produced by small differences in the forms and dimensions of 
Argand burners, say that the foregoing conditions ought to be 
considered satisfactory ? 

The terms in which burners are usually described are as vague 














as they well can be.* On inquiring for the residenee of # person 
whom we wished to see, what should we think of our informant if 
he told us that the gentleman lived in the northern su urbs of 
London, in a stuccoed house, with venetian blinds, and a ftlower- 
garden at the back? Just as indefinite, and even more a!-urdly 
so, are some of the Act-of-Parliament descriptions of burners. It 
is not forgotten that selected burners are to be deposited; one 
with the public authorities, and the other with the gas company; 
but a great deal of persuading will be necessary to make me 
believe that, under present arrangements, deposited burners are of 
any value. Why I say this shall be explained by and by. 

Keeping in view what has been done, and what is likely to be 
done, in respect to legislative tests, is it not of importance to gas 
companies that there be some agreement upon the subject of 
standards of reference? So far as photometric instruments and 
burners are concerned, I think such standards, both simple and 
inexpensive, may be easily established. 

Here are a few suggestions. Beginning with a standard Argand 
burner—how should it be described? Perhaps somewhat in this 
way, namely (and, by way of example, let it be the Birmingham 
burner) :— 


1. External diameter at base oo og «1°24 
2. Ditto ditto topi.. os ow £10 
3. Internal ditto base eel eo CBP 
4. Ditto ditto Psi. vo oo OF 
5. Height of burner .. .. .- «. 29 
6. Ditto from centre of crutch .. .. 1°82 
% Ditte: of Wedy.. «0 se oe oe 6G 
8. Number of holes ae ew wa Ee 
9, Size of ditto ot ee « O06 
10, Internal diameter of circle a = 
11. Surface of burner .. .. Level 
12, External diameter of gallery ... .. 2°83 
13. Internal ditto oar ag. oe 
14. Number of bearing-bars .. .. 4 
15. Width of ditto .. .. .. 0-11 
16. Depth of ditto .. .. .. .. 0-13 
17. External diameter of ring ea 1°24 
18. Height of (cylindrical) chimney ‘' 
19. Internal diameter of ditto i oe oe 
20. Thickness of ditto 0:06 


21. Material of which the burner is made—LPrass. 

Numerous as are the parts and appendages here enumerated, if 
the burner be intended for a model, and its identity is to be pre- 
served, can any of them be omitted? There is a want of precision 
in describing the Birmingham burner. The 7-inch chimney is to 
be “supported upon an ordinary gallery.” What is an ordinary 
gallery? In the trade it means a glass-holder, intended only to 
contain a chimney—not a moon. Is this sutticiently exact for a 
standard (test) burner? Ordinary galleries are of different forms 
and sizes ; those sold by the same makers, and fitted to what are 
called the same sized burners, not being exactly alike. 

Sufficient attention has not been given to the galleries of test, 
nor of common, burners. They should be more carefully finished, 
especially the ring which supports the chimney. This would be 
greatly improved by being turned to a truly level surface, and a 
plain border substituted for that of the usual (strawberry-leaf) form, 
so as to allow the chimney to be easily moved and perfectly cen- 
tred. Whilst so much has been done in respect to the sizes of the 
holes for regulating the flow of gas, and the internal dimensions of 
the burner for controlling the supply of air, the external air pas- 
sage has been too much neglected. One is as important as the 
other; and although the effects of an excess of air outside the gas- 
flame may not, excepting by careful experiments, be readily 
detected, it ought to be known that the highest degree of illumi- 
nating power ean only be attained by the proportions of air inside 
and outside being properly adjusted. 

Admitting as the right principle that gas companies are en- 
titled to any particular form and size of burner best adapted for 
the qualities of their gases, and by which, other conditions being 
equal, the maximum illuminating power is produced, I yet think 
that practical utility should not be so entirely ignored. So com- 
pletely has there been a passing from one extreme to another, that 
it must have been noticed how ill adapted test burners are for pro- 
ducing, what used formerly to be so greatly admired—a symme- 
trical gas-flame. 

In describing by some uniform standards the several parts of a 
burner, will there not be a difficulty about the sizes of the holes? 
Judging by what I have lately done, I think not. Here is an 
example:—The Birmingham wire-gauge is so well known and 
understood as to need no explanation. Take some of its numbers 
—say from 15 to 25, both inclusive—and they will probably fur- 
nish a sufficient range, although not a sufficient number of grada- 
tions, for all the various sizes of holes required in practice for 
Argand burners, whether test-burners or those made for sale. For 
convenience and also greater exactness, the gauge-sizes just men- 
tioned should be transferred to a plate containing, in addition, a 

* In settling the clauses of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company’s Bill, 
there has been the first indication of a desire to adopt a more a nomenclature. 
See the JounnaL or Gas Licurina, July 12, 1864, p. 509, This has helped to con 
firm the views I have long held on the subject, and encouraged me in this way to 
express them. 
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series of intermediate gauges, making a total of 21 instead of 11 
different sizes, These may be described by the original whole 
and half numbers (15, 153, 16, 164, &c.) or by other numbers (say, 
1 to 21), to be called the Argand-burner gauge. For measuring 
and identifying corresponding sizes of holes in burners and gauges, 
a set of steel wires, fitting tightly, will complete the apparatus.* 

Just now, when speaking about deposited (test) burners, I said 
I had not much confidence in them. Why? Because everything 
relating to them has been so loosely done and so imperfectly de- 
scribed. Quite true is it there are the burners, which, in a sense, 
may speak for themselves. But this is not what is wanted. 
Identity is what is intended by Act of Parliament. How is it to 
be ensured? Let there be two burners made by the same person, 
as nearly alike as possible; and after being carefully examined, 
placed as deposited burners under the control of different persons, 
and most likely subjected to very different kinds of treatment. If, 
in the way intended, these burners are used by the persons who 
have charge of them, how long is their identity likely to be pre- 
served? In what way are Argand burners usually cleaned? 
When the holes are choked by dust or corrosion, are they not 
cleared by a broach? If this be permitted, the difference in the 
size of the instrument, and its application by a light or heavy 
hand, will soon destroy the identity (exact similarity) between test- 
burners. For these and other reasons, which need not be men- 
tioned, I believe in the necessity for an indisputable standard for 
the holes of burners—a gauge of easy reference; and I also believe 
that test-burners should be more carefully guarded than they 
have been.t 

If burners are well made and properly managed, those used only 
for testing and experimental purposes are remarkably durable. 
Five 15-hole London Argands (as they used to be called), which 
have been in my possession thirty-one years, and have been used 
many hundreds of times, are as perfect as when they were new. 

When, by Act of Parliament or otherwise, test-burners are to 
be deposited, an improvement upon the present practice would be 
to have three, instead of two, burners exactly alike. One should 
be in the custody of the authorities, one in that of the gas company, 





| 


and the other kept for reference under two locks, and accessible to | 


the respective parties only in presence of each other. 
rials and dimensions of the burners being accurately described, 
gauges to fit the holes accompanying them, and proper marks 
affixed, there would be no difficulties about identity ; and—what, 
perhaps, may be of equal importance, should future legislation 
direct alterations—one copy, at least, of the original standards could 
at any time be produced. 

With the intention of illustrating some of the recent changes, 
and of showing where, and to what extent, alterations have been 
made, I here quote the dimensions of a few burners, the parts 
being indicated by the numbers as given below. 

A. One of the old burners just now mentioned. 

B. A similar burner, lately obtained from one of the best 
makers, which is commonly used by the public. 

C. Another, by the same maker, slightly altered, and with 
larger holes, 

D. A test-burner. 

E. The Birmingham burner, repeated for convenience of 











reference. 
Nos. | A | B c D E 
| } 
1) 122 | 122 | 122 | 1°22 1-24 
2/ 1:07 1:08 108 | 1-08 1:10 
3| 0-66? 0-65 ? 054 | 063? 0°68 ? 
4} O62 | 0°54 054 | 0-46 0-5 
5| 30 2-9 29 6| «2906 | 89 
6} 1°85 1-85 185 | 19 1:82 
7) 16 1:46 16 | 15 | 1d 
8; 15 15 mu | #@& | SS 
9! 0-04 0-04 006 | 006 | 0:05 
10| 078 0S | O74 | O75 | O74 
11 | Level. Level. Level. | Convex. | Level 
12} 23 2:3 2-2 23 | 29 
13} 21 2-1 1-9 21 | 2 
14; 4 4 4 . FF 4 
15 0-13 0°12 0-12 O12 | OL 
16} 912 0-13 0°13 O14 | O13 
17| 1-22 1°24 1-22 1:23 1-24 
18 | a ne 4 ne 
19} 
20 | 











21 | Brass with | Brass with Brass with | Brass with) Brass. 
Iron top. , Tron top. Iron top. Steatitetop.. 





* Birmingham wire-gauges (that is, gauge-plates) are not infallibly correct. Some 


by long usage, or perhaps oftener by ill usage, are a little wrong ; but what most | 


frequently happens are slight differences in some of the gauges in plates of different 
makers, This can be set right by proper instructions to a good workman; who will 
have no difficulty in making a standard-plate so nearly perfect that the errors will 
not be 1/500th of an inch; and from it as many more exactly like it as may be required. 

+ The holes of test-burners, whether in iron, brass, or steatite, cught never to be 
touched by a broach or other rough instrument. For clearing them of dust or cor- 


The mate- | 


| the right principle should be known, and by general consent uni-|' 


Looking at these four burners, it will be noticed that the prin- 1 
cipal changes are under Nos. 4 and 9, the internal diameters and | 
the sizes of the holes, It is by varying these, without meddling | 
with any of the other proportions, that almost as many changes 





can be produced as ina peal of bells; and especially if we take| 
into account the various qualities of gas. But, whilst willingly | 
acknowledging this, I abate nothing of what was just now said 
about more carefully regulating the admission of air to the 
outer surface of the gas-flame. 
receive more attention, it must not be said that they are con- 
structed on scientific principles. It is not to be arrived at b 

guessings or calculations. Much as may be supposed to be known | 
about the proportions of various parts of burners, a vast deal more | 


Until this part of test-burners | 


| 


has to be known before anything deserving the name of a scale for | 


burners for gases of different qualities can be determined upon. | 
A burner producing the best results (highest degree of illumi-} 
nating power) with gas of a given quality is not only inapplicable 
to gas of a different quality; but, as there are no rules for the 
changes required in the proportions of burners, such changes are 
not always what they ought to be in trying to establish a standard. 
What is to be done? In making a beginning to a better system | 
can anything be more desirable than haying a good understanding 


about the definition of burners, and an unvarying gauge for the | 


sizes of the holes? 
What are the effects of diminishing the internal diameters and | 

of enlarging the holes of Argand burners? Here are examples of 
some of the most commonly-occurring phenomena, showing that, 
other conditions being equal, the light is thereby increased :— 

Rate of consumption — 5 cubic feet per hour. 

Pressure = 5/10ths, 

Chimneys = 7-inch. 


A = 1-000. With gas of a different quality = 1-000 
B = 1-042 Rs ps - = 1-008 
C = 1°125 i n v4 = 1143 
D = 1-217 * a = 1:169 
E = 1°130 - om bie = 1171 


In working with these different kinds of burners, it is impossible | 
to proceed far without detecting changes in the qualities (colours) 
of the light; the whiteness of some contrasting with yellowness in | 


| 
Old Argand burner A reckoned as = 1-000. | 





| 
| 


| 


others, This is especially the’ case with the Birmingham burner ; || 
the light from which is lowest in the scale for brilliancy, and is | | 


more strongly marked in testing burner against burner, than || 


candle against burner. | 


Why is it that by altering the proportions of burners, in the way 
indicated, the quantity of light is increased but its quality deterio- 
rated? Because combustion is slower. The old-fashioned notions 
about the flame of an Argand used to be, that it was not worth | 
looking at unless intensely brilliant, and perfectly cylindrical; the | 


| 
' 
i 
| 


| 


effects of what is now no longer tolerated—active or vivid com-| | 


bustion. Admitting that small holes, large air-passages, and tall | 
chimneys were mistakes; in pursuing an opposite course, and | 
carrying it to extremes, is there no danger of other kinds of mis-| 
takes? What used to be considered a symmetrical gas-flame is of | 
no consequence, and has little to do with the present aspects of the 
question. The illuminating properties of gas can be neither in- 
ereased nor diminished by the methods of testing and recording 
them; but it is now more important than it has ever been, that 


versally practised: What are called improvements, no matter 


} 
} 


| whether real or illusory, in the forms and proportions of burners, || 
_ must be carefully looked at and cautiously adopted. {| 


» the first being yellowish and tapering and about 5 inches high, | 


inches high. The Birmingham burner yields the greatest quantity 


rosion, nothing is better than a pointed piece of wood (the same kind as is used by | 


enmehere), after which a polished steel stiletto might be pressed gently into 
em, 





| nomenclature for defining burners, an indisputable set of gauges 


Taking the Birmingham burner as a type (rather exaggerated | 
perhaps) of recently-made test-burners, the difference between that 
and the old Argand is almost as great as it can be; the flame from 


and from the other intensely white and cyiindrical and about 3 


of light; the greater area of the luminous surface being more than 
an equivalent for defectiveness of colour. Look at the gas-flame. 
Where the gas issues the thickness of the ring is 0°30 of an inch, 
and imperfect combustion can easily be detected by an opaque 
annular cone at least an inch in height; showing the slowness, and 
probably the unequal rates with which oxygen and carbon there 
eombine. 


The adoption of a perforated diaphragm with test-burners, 
although not recognized as legal, is significant that something is 
required to compensate a contracted internal air-passage and larger 
holes. The disinclination to alter the outer air-passage is easily 
accounted for, from its effects in diminishing the height of the 
flame. Numerous experiments have satisfied me that there are 
relative proportions, and in altering burners they ought to be 
sought for, and adopted. Let us have as much light as possible 
out of the gas, provided it be done fairly ; and which I intend onl 
to mean keeping as closely as possible to what is practically utd. 
A test-burner, for obvious reasons, must stand alone; being wholly 
inapplicable to any of the ordinary purposes of gas lighting. 


What we want, and hope to obtain, is an easily-understood 
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for the holes, adjustments of the air-passages to produce a steady, 


well-proportioned, flame, and with it the highest degree of lumi- 
nosity according to the quality of the gas. 


Black Rock, Brighton, September 9, 1864, 








Correspondence, 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF GAS- 
METER INSPECTORS. 
_ Simm,—A letter appeared in your Journat of the 23rd ult., 
signed “ Daniel Horton,” in which that gentleman makes a serious 
seharge of neglect against every inspector appointed under the 
“Sales of Gas Act;” and, as a proof of that y e, he points to a 
case of his own, where he had tested a meter and found it correct 





|| by the test-drum (and I presume passed it as such), but subse- 


quently found the index registered 100 per cent. fast, and he im- 


‘|| mediately concludes that a// inspectors had fallen into the same 
'|eulpable error. 


Allow me to inform Mr. Horton that I can point out at least a 


{|}dozen cases that have been detected at this office, and duly re- 


corded, of meters that have not only registered 100, but as much 
as 133 per cent. against the consumer; and others, where the 
meter has registered only half the quantity consumed, in conse- 
_— of a wrong index having been fixed in error to a repaired 
meter. 

I cannot help expressing my surprise that during the length of 
time he has held the office of inspector of meters (although nomi- 


‘|| mally “in his mind’s eye”) he has not before this practically found 
jjout the probability of such an error occurring. The mode of de- 
|| tecting it is 
|| office, viz. :— 


‘= simple, and one that is invariably adopted at this 
hen a meter has been put through the test for 
soundness, and the test-drum works up to a given point, the posi- 
tion of the hand on the first or hundred-feet dial is carefully taken 
and noted down on the meter, as well as the figure on the test- 
drum; and when the test is completed by the test-drum, the posi- 
tion of the dial is again taken; consequently, if 20, 50, or 100 feet 
of gas or air are used in the test, it can be easily ascertained if the 
index has registered only half or double the quantity. 


In reference to the inspector examining the indices before they 
are fixed to the meters, I quite concur, providing they can be 


eertain the right index is afterwards affixed. I have carefully 
‘read the Sale of Gas Act, but cannot find out where the inspector 
-has the power to enforce such examination, or even do it, seeing 


the 13th clause lays down special rules to be in testing 
meters, and no aa means are even hinted at. Again; if the 
— Act was deemed all-sufficient, how is it the Astronomer- 

yal, in his report to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 11th 
of February, 1860 (six months after the passing of the Act), uses 
the following words:—“The Act, which uses the general word 


“* testing’ without any description of the process, must be inter- 


preted, I presume, as sanctioning the process in ordinary use at the 
time of its enactment, and it cannot be cited as compelling any ex- 
amination of the connexion between the test-drum and dials”? 
And in his recommendations as to the legislative amendments 


|| absolutely necessary in the Act, he says :—‘ And in regard to the 


operation of testing, I think it ought to be unequivocally laid down 
as a duty of the inspector, to examine the counting apparatus with 
reference to this required correctness, and to refuse his stamp 
unless the counting apparatus admit of this examination, and be 


'| found correct;” and further on he recommends the amended Act 


should contain a clause giving power to the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to issue instructions from time to time 


|{as to the equipment of local offices, verifying their _ and 


the methods of examining the meters, It is well known these 
useful suggestions were not adopted, and the Act was left in its 
present imperfect state. 

Mr. Horton suggests that the inspector be allowed to affix the 
indices and solder up the index-boxes. With dry-meters it would, 
under these conditions, require the top of the meter to be soldered 
up by him. Now I consider such a power should not on any 
account be given him, as it would open the door for great abuses 
‘to creep in; one of which the 8th clause was intended to meet, but 
which could be evaded with impunity by an understanding 
between the two parties interested. For instance, it is well known 
that a great many meters are taken down from the consumers 
annually, that are in good working order, such as those discon- 
nected for nonpayment or removal; with these meters it is usual to 
put the indices at zero, test, and refix them at other places, Now, 
it would be the easiest matter imaginable for the engineer, or other 
chief officer of the respective gas-works in the district (with, there 
is no doubt, the full desire that every meter sent out should be 
correct), to negotiate, or enter into a private contract, with the 
inspector to open the meters with the ostensible purpose of 
examining the indices, but really to put the hands at zero, and at 
the same time if any little thing was amiss merely to set it right; 
and with the dry meters if the stuffing-boxes required packing, 
or the cranks a little oil, it would be but little trouble to do it; or, 
\in plainer language, it would enable the inspector to contract to 








repair, under the guise of examining the indices. And where, as 
in the provinces, there is but one gas company, and may be no 
meter manufacturer, there would be every inducement (at the risk 
of his impartiality) for him to do so, if only to fill up his spare 
time. I only hope the Act may not be so distorted as to allow 
such a proceeding, but if any amendments are required the 
authorities of Liverpool will, with other towns, put their shoulders 
to the wheel and assist in getting it done. au 
. MILs, 


Meter Inspector’s Office, St. Ann’s Street, Westminster. 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE GAS COMPANY AND THE 
TOWN LAMPS. 

Sir,—The conduct of the majority of the members of the Local 
Board of Health has been so contemptible in this matter, that were 
it not for the information of the readers of your JouRNAL—your 
number of the 6th instant giving a full report of the proceedings 
of the local board on the 29th ult.—I would not deign to notice 
their proceedings, 

In a separate paper I send a full copy of the report of the Gas 
Inquiry Committee, with remarks opposite. It must be apparent, 
from the report of the proceedings you have already given, which 
of the members of local board is the prime agitator and mischief 
maker in this business. The have made every attempt 
to defeat the just claims of the company; consulted 
toff and Mr. Hughes; gone to the Board of Public Health in 
London as to their power to manufacture gas, and been told they 
cannot do so until the company have declined to supply gas at 
arbitration price; have refused to proceed to arbitration after a re- 
solution having been passed for that purpose in November, 1863, 
and never revoked or rescinded; and are now taking steps to 
apply for a provisional order under 21 and 22 Vic., c. 98, s. 77, 
though their clerk distinctly tells them the Secretary of State has 
no —— under that clause. 

he company have taken the opinion of Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., 
on their position, and have issued a writ for the amount due to 
the 30th of June last, in pursuance of a notice given on the 
4th of February last, of which the following is a copy :— 


Cory or Notices. 
Weston-super-Mare, February 4, 1864. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE GAS COMPANY. 
Sir,—I, the undersigned Henry Davies, as secretary to the Weston-super-Mare 
Gaslight Company, do hereby give you notice, that from the month of June last 
this company will require from your board an additional payment of 16s. per lamp 
wd annum for os and extinguishing the lamps, the use of the lamp-pillars and 
anthorns, and the necessary pees thereof, until this company receive from your 
board an order to discontinue the lighting upon the above terms; but at the same 
time you will distinctly understand this company are quite willing to proceed to 
arbitration, Yours, be. Henry Daviss. 
To William Smith, Esq., 
Clerk Local Board of Health, Weston-super-Mare. | 
Permit me to draw your attention to an instance or two of Mr. 
Bowyer’s unfairness :— 


in reply to a question, Mr. Bowyer stated the lighting commenced in 1841, and 
the sum charged was much less from that time until 1854. 

The arrangement made in 1841 was to light the lamps for seven months, from Sep- 
tember ] to March 31 following, from one hour before sunset until one hour before 
sunrise (the company to avail themselves of bright moonlight nights), the consump- 
tion per hour not toe exceed 4 feet, at £2 each lamp, besides 3s. each for the use of 
lamp-posts, &c. Lighting, extinguishing, &c., done by the company. 

Mr. Bowyer does not qualify his statement in any way, but 
roundly asserts the “ sum charged was much less.” 

For several years intervening between 1841 and 1851 the Town 
Commissioners leased the company’s works. 

In 1851 a scheme for lighting was given, by which the lamps 
were to be lighted, on an average, nine hours per night for ten 
months, but not to be lighted at full moon and one night before and 
one night after, at 65s. per lamp. It is to be observed that as the 
consumption per hour per lamp is not specified, the inference is 
that, as 4 feet had been previously named, that was the quantity 
intended. 

Certainly we have not increased — that, especially as we have 
since been giving at least 5 feet per hour instead of 4 feet. 

It must be remembered that the company were not incorporated 
by Act of Parliament until 1855. 

Again, Mr. Bowyer charges Lieutenant Townsend—a highly 
respectable member of the Local Board of Health, and one of the 
most efficient and independent of the board—with advocating the 
company’s interest, because he opposed his (Mr. B.’s) views, 
although he (Lieut. T.) has no interest whatever in the company, 
beyond being a consumer of gas, which Mr. Bowyer is not. 

Again, he says: “It was not becoming of them (the gas com- 
pany) either to withdraw from the arbitration, which they them- 
selves had proposed.” The answer to this is, the — =] have 
not withdrawn from arbitration; on the contrary, they have 
repeatedly asserted, up to and in the notice above quoted, that 
they are ready and willing to proceed. 

Another instance of the unfairness of the local board is, that 
with Mr. Hughes’s report before them of the 17th October; 1863, 
in which he says :— 

| If, however, the present charge to the private consumer be admitted as 
a fair one, then I do not think 4s. 44d. for public lighting so much out 0 
the way, although 4s. 2d. or 4s, 3d. would more strictly meet my views of 
equity— 
With this report before them they, on the 4th November 1863, 
passed the following :— 








r. Flin-\ 
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The Inquiry Committee of Local Board of Health resolve, with a view 
if possible, and solely for the purpose of obviating the expense of an arbi- 
tration in this matter, to communicate once more with the gas company, 

c stating that the committee are ready to recommend to this board to 
enter into a three years contract with the gas pany for supplying gas 
for the public lamps at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, on the distinct 
understanding that this recommendation be without prejudice in case 
arbitration should after all be found necessary. 


It must not be supposed that there is a general feeling of 
hostility evinced towards the company by consumers in general. 
Not so; rather it isa feeling of a and indifference—I had 
almost said disgust—at the doings of the board, not on the question 
of gas only, but generally; and even some of the members them- 
selves are ‘nity affected, so that Lieutenant Townsend said at 
the meeting, of which you gave the report, “ that it was a most 
unfortunate thing that there were not more members of the board 
present. Here were matters of much importance being discussed, 
and only eight or nine members present.” The complement of the 
board is eighteen members. 

The amount paid on share account is £10,600 
The amount borrowed............ 2,000 


£12,600 

The extent of mains is about 8 miles and the number of private 
consumers is less than 500, and the quantity of gas charged to 

rivate consumers for the year ending 31st July last was ree 
7,629,200 feet, the average price being 5s. 4d. per 1000 feet, whic 
I do not think can be reasonably considered “excessive.” We are, 
however, about to adopt the scheme of prices sent the board in 
May last, which will give an average to the private consumers 











Sept 13, 1864. 


Report of the Gas “y Committee of 
the Local Board of Health in reference 
to the Gas Question, Aug. 29, 1864. 
1, The committee presents to the board 
a summary of the transactions and corre- 
spondence which relate toand have passed 
between the board and the Weston-super- 
Mare Gas Company, with a view toa new 
arrangement for lighting the public lamps 
of the district. The committee trusts that 
by the aid of this summary and the docu- 
ments that are referred to in it, the mem- 
bers of the board will find that they are 
able to judge in what position the board 
stands with respect to the gas company at 
the present time; at any rate, in all that 
relates to the questions specially to be 
—— before the board on the 29th inst. 

2. The board has, from the year 1854, 
purchased gas of the company at the rate 
of 66s. per lamp per annum, inclusive of 
rent of pillars, lanterns, painting, cleaning, 
lighting, &c. This rate continued until, 
in pursuance of a resolution of the com- 
pany, passed cn Feb. 24, 1863, the com- 
pany in the following month applied to 
the board for an increase in price of 16s. 
r lamp. 

3. The board, deeming this demand ex- 
cessive, consulted Mr. Samuel Hughes, 
gas engineer. The result of this consul- 
tation was that Mr. Hughes's suggestions 
were recommended by the Gas Inquiry 
Committee to the board for its adoption. 
Tke board thereupon, on June 10, con- 
firmed the recommendation of the Gas 
Inquiry Committee, that the committee 
should communicate with the gas com- 
pany, with a view to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 

4. The tenor of Mr. Hughes’s sugges- 
tions may be gathered, not only from the 
perusal of the letters addressed to and re- 
ceived from him, and already referred to, 
but also from the copy of minutes of the 
Gas Inquiry Committee of Sept. 9, 1863. 
These minutes consist mainly or entirely 
of propositions made by the Fn company 
through their deputation. The proposi- 
tions agree in important particulars 
with Mr. ees suggestions. 

5. Upon these propositions being re- 
ceived by the Gas Committee, a corre- 
spondence ensued between the company 
and the board with respect to the price of 
gas. the company demanding 4s. 44d., the 

oard offering 3s. 6d., per 1000 feet con- 
sumed. The company having abated their 
demand to 4s. 8d. per 1000 feet, the board 
submitted to the company the important 
minute of the Gas Inquiry Committee of 
Dec. 9, 1863, confirmed the same day. 


6. To this minute a letter, dated Jan. 2, 
1864, was received in reply from the 
secre of the gas company. On receipt 
of this letter, the letter from the clerk of 
the board, dated Jan, 27, was sent to the 
secretary of the gas company, asking for 
explanations. The secretary of the com- 
pany sent a reply on Feb. 4, 1864. 





a the discounts into account) of 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, which 
fancy must, by competent judges, be considered very moderate 
indeed under the circumstances of the case. 

JouN Panes, Accountant to the Company. 
2, Southbourne Terrace, Weston-super-Mare, 





THE WESTON-SUPER-MARE GASLIGHT COMPANY AND THE 
PUBLIC LAMPS. 


Replies and Remarks. 


3. Mr. Flintoff was first consulted. 


4. As Mr. Bowyer repeatedly taunts 
the company with “withdrawing from 
its propositions,” a verbatim copy of 
the propositions here referred to is ap- 
pended, (A.) 


5. See Mr. Hughes’s own remarks, 
marked B, in the preceding letter. The 
important minute referred to is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘The committee now recommend at 
the board do propose to the company a 
charge of 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, and in 
the event of the gas company refusing 
to agree to this, that arbitration be at 
once resorted to, and that Mr. Hughes, 
gas engineer, be appointed arbitrator on 
the part of the local board.” 

6. The following is a copy of the letter 
referred to:— 

“ Weston-super-Mare, Jan, 2, 1864, 
“* Weston-super-Mare Gas Company and 
the Public Lamps. 

“* Dear Sir,—In reference to the mi- 
nute of the committee of the 9th ult., 
and your further communication of the 
28th ult., I am instructed to decline the 
offer therein made, and to name Mr. J. 
E. Clift, of Coventry Road, Birming- 
ham, as the arbitrator on behalf of the 
company. 





7. It will be collected from the minutes 
and letters referred to, and especially from 
the minutes of this committee of Decem- 
ber 9, 1863, that ‘the board believed that 
the gas company and itself were agreed 
upon the method to be adopted for mea- 
suring the number of feet of gas to be con- 
sumed in the public lamps, and that the 
company adhered definitely to the average 
meter indication proposed by its deputation 
on September 9, 1863. 

8. In this belief, and expressly stating 
that it regarded this point, among others, 
agreed upon as a preliminary condition, 
the board offered the company 3s. 9d. per 
1000 feet, or to proceed to arbitration upon 
the question of price. 

9. It will be seen from the letters of the 
secretary of the gas company of January 2 
and February 4, 1864, that the board were 
unwilling at that time to enter upon an 
arbitration on the question of price with- 
out also bringing into the arbitration, 
amongst other pvuints, the question of 
average meter indication. In other words, 
the company withdrew from its proposi- 
tions of September 9, 1863, unless either 
the board agreed to the price demanded by 
the company, or else entered upon an arbi- 
tration of comparative indefinite extent. 

10. The board was not willing to enter 
upon such an arbitration, being advised 
that it would incur great expense to the 
board, which, in conjunction with private 
consumers, would, from the state of the 
law in relation to gas supply, have in- 
directly though really to defray the cost of 
the arbitration on both sides; and being 
also of opinion that no one could be bene- 
fited by such an arbitration except the 
persons who would receive fees for con- 
ducting it. 

11. The committee begs to draw the at- 

to 


“The directors of course withdraw 
every concession and proposition here- 
tofore made as the price of peace and in 
the vain hope of preventing litigation. 
We all now stand on our rights, and the 
company’s Act of Parliament must be 
the basis of such arbitration. 

“ Yours truly, 
“* Henry Davies. 

“+ Wm. Smith, Esq., 

**Clerk, Local Board of Health, 
** Weston-super- Mare.” 

7. What is there in the language of 
the minute of December 9, 1863, to war- 
rant such an inference as this ? 

The mi of September 9, 1863, 
must be rejected or accepted as a whole. 
The company have never withdrawn 
from them. 





8. Iam not aware that such a state- 
ment limited in this way was ever re- 
ceived by the gas company. 


9. See above, 


10. If there be no ground for arbitra- 
tion, surely the local board cannot be 
aggrieved with the terms of the 
company. 


1l., The words referred to have been 
tantly used and understood by both 





tention of the board to the refi 

making propositions ** without prejudice” 
in the letter of the secretary of the gas 
company of February 4, 1864. 


12. The only time, so far as this com- 
mittee can discover, when such an expres- 
sion was used, except until after Septem- 
ber 9, 1863, when the propositions were 
oe = on vonage 1863, in a letter 
rom the secretary of the company. 
The committee draws the poe atten- 
tion of the board to the terms of this letter. 
The next time the expression occurs is in 
the paper which accompanies Mr. Davies’s 
letter of October 7. It will be seen from 
sec. 203 of the Weston-super-Mare Im- 

rovement Act, 1842, referred to in the 
etter of March 30, that if the board and 
the gas company shall not agree as to the 
price to be paid for the supply of gas, 
then such price shall be ascertained by 
arbitration. 

13, The price is decided by the Weston- 
super-Mare Gas Company’s Act of 1861, 
sec. 11, to be at per 1000 feet. 

14. It will be obvious that the mode of 
measuring the number of feet consumed 
and the price to be paid for 1000 feet are 
quite distinct considerations, and that it 
is desirable to discover and agree upon the 
best method for conducting the 
ment independently of the question of 





price. 

15. Taking this into consideration, to- 
gether with clause 11 of the Weston-super- 
Mare Gas Act, 1861, and sec. 203 of the 
Weston-super-Mare Improvement Act, 
1842, referred to by the secretary of the 
Fae company in the letter of March 30, 

863, the board not unnaturally supposed 
that the expression ‘‘ without prejudice” 
related to price, and to price only; and 
that it was used by the company, as the 
board also for its part used it, in order 
that, if the board did not agree to the price 
proposed by the company, the board was 
not to be bound by the price it had pro- 
posed, if the decision concerning price 
were referred to arbitration. 

16. The board Were somewhat surprised 
to find that the company put another inter- 
pretation upon the expression, and with- 
drew its propositions on the mode of 
measuring also. 

17. The board, however, finding that 
such was the case, not without some un- 
willingness, again communicated with the 
company, asking it ‘‘ whether it was pre- 
pared, previous to an arrangement for 
price, to suggest any satisfactory method 
for measuring the gas,” and other ques- 
tions, which may be gathered from the 
minutes; and also generally inquiring 
whether the company had “any sugges- 
tions to offer on any points which might 
confine the arbitration (if it must be re- 
sorted to) to the question of price per 1000 
feet.” 


parties. See a remarkable use of it by 
the board in the paragraph marked C in 

preceding letter, especially taken in 
connexion with the context. 





15. What is there in the transactions 
from beginning to end that warrants 
this construction? Literally nothing. 


17. This was in May, 1864, and in the 
reply the company reserved the benefit 
of their notice of Feb. 4, ‘*and if arbi- 
tration be resorted to, it must be w 
all questions which may in any way arise 
as to the supply of - to the public 
lamps, as before stated ;” but the com- 
pany made the following suggestions :— 
_1. That the lamps continue to be 
lighted as at present, with simply 14s. 
each added, 

2. The board fix the periods for which 
the lamps were required, and the quan- 
tity of gas per hour, and the company 
would afford such estimated quantity at 
the lowest price charged by them to pri- 
vate consumers, such charges be as to 
per scale sent, viz., a uniform charge of 
5s. per 1000 feet, with discounts off, 
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ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. for prompt 
payment, according to consumption, and 
lds. extra as above. 

3. If the board take the lighting, &c., 
that a meter be affixed to each lamp; 
the price per 1000 feet to be in pursuance 
of the scale above referred to; and to 
pay 10 per cent. on the outlay to be in- 
curred, and also 6s. per lamp per annum 
for the use of pillars, &c.; and subse- 
quently the board was offered “* to sup- 
ply such meters and fittings, &c., at 
their own cost.” 

18. The offer of the board of May 28 
was on the scale with 20 per cent. off, 
instead of 15. It contained also the 
following :—*“ The kind of meter and the 
price for rental will of course be approved 
of by both parties.” But when or how 
was not stated. 


19. The resolution of June 21, 1864, of 
the local board, was to apply for, a pro- 
visional order to repeal the arbitration 
clause, 203, of the Weston-super-Mare 
Improvement Act, 1842, 


18, In reply to this communication, the 
board received from the company the paper 
dated May 9, (864. Upon the receipt of 
this the board made the offer contained in 
the minutes of the Gas Inquiry Committee 
of May 28, and confirmed June 8, 1864. 
In reply the company, by the secretary, 
sent the paper dated June 13, 1864. 

19. The result of this last communica- 
tion of the company was that the board, on 
on. June 21 last, passed the resolution re- 
corded on the minutes of its meeting of 
that date. This resolution was substan- 
tially for confirming the resolution of the 
Gas Inquiry Committee of June 14, one 
member only of the board voting against 
the substitution. 

20. It will be observed that the object of 
the hoard in again entering into a commu- 
nication with the gas company, after the 
company had withdrawn from its proposi- 
tions, was to ascertain if a preliminary 
agreement could be arrived at, by which a 
satisfactory mode of measuring the gas 
consumed should be adopted. This com- 
mittee would remark that it could not have 
conceived of any possible objection being 
raised, on the score of fairness of indica- 
tion, against the mode of measuring gas 
proposed by the gas company, and as- 
seuted to by the board, of applying a meter 
toeach lamp. The only objection against 
it in the eyes of the board was the needless 
expense which it thought would be in- 
curred in adopting it; the board only 
agreed to it because when the company 
had withdrawn its original proposition of 
average meter indication, the board 
thought that the company might be satis- 
fied, before coming to the question of 
price with the method of measurement 
newly proposed by the company. How- 
ever, it is apparent that neither will the 
company abate its price, nor will it submit 
the question of price to arbitration unless 
all other points are also submitted. It 
would appear, also, from the paper of June 
13, 1864, that the company were desirous . 
that the board should have no voice in re- 
ference tothe kind of meter to be fixed, 
but that it should pay 10 per cent. on the 
money expended on whatever meter the 
company might be pleased te affix to each 
lamp. This would virtually place the board 
in the position of expending a large sum 
upon meters, with respect to the efficiency 
and consequent value of which the board 
would have no assurance, because any 
voice in the selection and approval of 
meter employed is apparently objected to 
unless the whole matter were submitted to 
arbitration. The unfairness of such a pro- 
position is too obvious to need comment. 
The opinion of the court is, in substance, 
that the board should not be subject to 
being drawn into a needlessly expensive 
arbitration, or else of at once complying 
with a demand fora price per 1000 feet 
which the board is advised is excessive. 
The committee, therefore, is of opinion 
that if there be any feasible means of 
arriving at such a result, the board should 
free itself from the monopoly which the 
committee cannot but consider that the 
gas company has attempted to exercise 
vexatiously against the board. Whatever 
may be the bearing of c. 77 of the Local 
Government Act, 1858, the committee 
would still advise that the matter should 
be first laid before the Secretary of State. 
If the clause referred to is a bar against 
any remedy being applied, it will be more 
satisfactory to be informed that such is the 
case from competent advisers. The com- 
mittee would also remark that by means of 
c. 41 of the Weston-super-Mare Improve- 
ment Act, 1851, the board may be placed 
in such a position that the rates cannot be 
collected unless the lamps be kept 
lighted. The board is thus placed addi- 
tionally under the control of the gas com- 
pany, which might be able to take advan- 
tage of the position of the board if the 
rates could not be collected. The clause 
in itself is obviously not equitable, seeing 
that the houses indicated may, with the 
exception of being lighted in their own 
immediate vicinity, be partaking of all the 
benefits of the expenditure of the board, 
and the Acts in force in the district. 


20. The charges here of the company 
‘withdrawing from its propositions,” 
have been shown to be untrue, ? 





The above report having been read by 
the chairman, its contents were fully dis- 
cussed, and, after a deal of deliberation, it 
was resolved—‘* That the part of the gas 
inquiry summary of Aug. 20, 1864, relating 
to the kind of meter to be adopted in mea- 
suring gas be struck out, beginning at the 
words, ‘It would appear,’ and ending at 
the words, ‘ submitted to arbitration.’ ” 


AprEenDIx A, 
Propositions of Sept. 9, 1863, within referred to. 
Pe The gas company will be quite satisfied that the gas be consumed by meter in 
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| titious matter, together with calcined coal ashes by preference, being 


| ammoniacal gases. 


.order to render it more easy of transport than in its natural state, and also 





2. The gas company will agree to take 124 per cent. off the lowest price paid by 
private consumers, provided prompt payment be made at two months after the expi- 


ration of each quarter. 

3. The gas company think one meter to every twelfth lamp sufficient, if the meter 
and the regulator be approved by both parties. 

4. The burners to be of one uniform size and description. 

5. The meters had better be inserted in the pillars, unless a better method be 
ascertained as to placing the same. 

6. The gas company think with Mr. Hughes that regulators are a failure.* 

7. The gas mm agree with Mr. Hughes as to pressure-gauges. 

8. The lighting nightly. The company are willing to take the lighting or not; if 
the board takes it, it must be according to the agreement in detail of engineers; }4s. 
per lamp would be charged if the company find the lamps, pillars, lighting, extin- 
guishing, and repairs, as at present. 

9. Hours of lighting to be settled consequent upon the previous question. 


Public Testing Apparatus. 
The company cannot be bound by, but do not object to the erection of, an appa- 
ratus for testing gas otherwise than ut the works. h 
If 3 feet per hour be in the opinion of the board sufficient, the cost of course will 


be materially reduced. 
Terms of contract not to be less than three years, 


(Signed) Joun PALMER, 


Chairman, Local Board. 
* 6. We have had reason since, by the evidence on the ‘‘ Nottingham” Bill, to 
alter our opinion on this.—J, Panes. 


Register of New Patents, 


573.—Wiii1aM Ciark, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for “‘ Improvements in toater-pressure engines for raising and forcing 
water, and for other purposes.’ A communication. Patent dated 

March 8, 1864. 

This invention consists in a novel system and mode of applying induction 
and eduction valves to water-pressure engines, whereby they are actu- 
ated directly by the reciprocating piston of the engine without any inter- 
posed mechanism, working through stuffing-boxes or other packing, and 
whereby a constant and nearly uniform flow of water is admitted to the 
cylinder to act upon opposite sides of the piston and drive it in opposite 
directions without any concussion or loss of time at the end of the stroke. 
The invention also consists in so combining either one or two pump- 
cylinders and plungers with the cylinder and piston of a water-pressure 
engine, for the purpose of applying such engine to the raising or forcing 
of water, that the water to be raised is taken directly from the engine- 
cylinder, and the use of the cylinder itself, stuffing-boxes, and glands, is 
entirely dispensed with, both in the engine and pump or pumps. 

It also consists in a certain mode of applying the pump-cylinder within 
surrounding casings, whereby the use of pipes between the said cylinders 
and the air-passage of the pumps is dispensed with, and provision is 
made for applying pump cylinders of different sizes in connexion with 
the same engine. 
592.—Epwarp Bisuopr, of Headingley, near Leeds, in the co. of York 

doctor of medicine, and Wi111aM Baixkry, of Halifax, also in the co- 

of York, engineer, for “ Improved means and apparatus for evaporating 
the water contained in fecal or excrementitious matter.” Patent dated 

March 9, 1864. 

This invention has for its object the drying of fecal or excrementitious 
matter by means of an apparatus hereinafter explained and described, in 





the more thorough mixing of the same with any foreign matter, such as 
ashes, thereby rendering it in a condition capable of being spread as 
manure upon land with greater uniformity than is ordinarily obtainable, 
to the material benefit of such land. 

For this purpose a series of troughs is used, open at the top and placed, 
by preference, one above another. Each trough is provided with a con- 
tinuous hollow worm-shaft actuated by suitable gearing on its extremity, 
and also with a chamber underneath, the whole being fixed in a con- 
venient frame or supported by any well-known method. 

The operation of this apparatus is as follows:—Fecal or excremen- 


supplied to one end of the top trough of the series, steam at a low tempe- 
rature, hot water, or hot air, is admitted to the hollow worm-shafts before 
named, and also to the chambers under and in connexion with the troughs. 
Slow rotary motion being now imparted to the worm-shafts, the matter 
under operation is traversed by means of a continuous screw on the worm- 
shafts to the extreme end of the troughs from that at which it entered, 
and is suffered to fall by gravitation through an aperture in the bottom of 
such extreme end of the trough into the trough immediately below; the 
operation being repeated until it arrives at the end of the series and is 
discharged in a dry state into any suitable receptacle. 

Although the operation above described may be performed upon faecal 
or excrementitious matter in its natural state as taken from the ash- 
pit, yet it will be found more advantageous to apply to the excrement 
before operating upon it a certain proportion, according to the strength 
required, of the powder known as Dr, Bishop’s deodorizing and disinfecting 
powder, by means of which, gases which would otherwise be given off 
and wasted—the troughs being open when the excrement is in a heated } 
state—are preserved, and the full value of the concentrated excrement as 
a manure is thereby secured, the moisture being evaporated and the 
vapours driven off if requisite by the application of an ordinary fan; or 
the said powder may be mixed if desired with common oil of vitriol or 
nitric acid, both acids having, as is well known, the property of fixing 


603.—Tuomas Boytz, of 31, Gray’s Inn Road, London, in the co. of 
Middlesex, lighting and ventilating engineer, for “An improved air 
and smoke valve.’’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
March 10, 1864. 
This improved air and smoke valve consists essentially of a pendent 
swinging valve composed of an air-tight flexible material, hanging verti- 
cally when at rest before a diagonally framed opening, which leaves. it. 
free to swing in one direction from the vertical to the horizontal position, 
while confining its action in the opposite way to a more or less limited 
deviation from the vertical line in which it swings. The valve is intended 
to be applied as a ventilator to chimney-breasts; also between interior 
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rooms or apartments of any kind, or between these and the open air; also 

as a preventative of down-draughts in chimneys and in every other de- 

scription of air or smoke shafts. 

612.—F repErick Watton, of Staines, in the co. of Middlesex, for 
“* Impr ts in hinery for raising water and other liquids.” 
Patent dated March 10, 1864. 

This invention has for its object improvements in machinery for raising 

water and other liquids. For this purpose two endless belts are employed, 

passing over pulleys which are driven in any convenient manner. Two 
of the pulleys are immersed partially or entirely in the water.or liquid to 
be raised, and the other two pulleys are placed at or near the level to 
which it is desired to raise the liquid. The pulleys are so arranged that 
the ascending portions of the endless belts are opposite to each other at 
only a short distance apart; and if the belts are long, these portions of 
them are supported at intervals by friction pulleys, to prevent them sepa- 
rating the one from the other. Belts thus arranged and driven will raise 
water or liquids more or less efficiently. They are rendered more 
jeffective by forming the bands with flexible lips or flaps. At each end of 

ithe bands a lip or flap is attached all round, or such lip or flap may be a 

jportion of the band turned over on itself. As the band passes over the 

| pulleys, the lips or flaps fall down flat on the outside of the band; at 
lother times, however, they stand out more or less from it, and in the 
parts of the bands brought face to face, as before mentioned, the lips or 

'tlaps come in contact the one with the other, so as to make an enclosed 

|passage or tube, which, when the apparatus is at work, is constantly tra- 

|velling upwards, Thus the water or liquid is prevented falling back away 
|from the bands, as it otherwise would do to some extent. In order also to 
increase the hold of the bands on the water or liquid, they are made with 
| transverse ridges of vulcanized india-rubber, or flexible material. Doctors 

\or scrapers take the water or liquid off the bands when it is on the top 

pulleys, to prevent its descending again with the bands. 


1615.—Witt1am Renwick Bowonrrcn, of St. Andrew’s, Wakefield, in the 
co, of York, clerk, for “ Improvements in regulating the flow of gas in 
railway ana other carriages, and in apparatus employed to regulate 
the flow of gas in such railway and other carriages, part of which im- 
provements being applicable to the regulation of gas supplied to sta- 
tionary lights.’’ Patent dated March 11, 1864. 

|The weight required to counterbalance the gasholder about to be used 
|is ascertained, and a counterbalance is made consisting by preference of a 
‘chain which raises per foot as much as the gasholder loses in weight by 
/falling through that space. The chain exactly counterbalances the gas- 
‘holder, and the weight serves to draw back the chain, as the gasholder 
irises when it is filled. As the gasholder falls and the chain passes down 
jover the pulley it adds to the gasholder exactly as much weight as the 
|gasholder loses by falling, and thus the pressure of the latter is equalized 
throughout. A single chain affixed to the top of the gasholder and pass- 
|ing over pulleys will form an efficient counterbalance, but it is generally 
more convenient to use two or more chains affixed to the side of the gas- 
holder. Instead of using a weight to draw back the counterbalance when 
the gasholder is filled, a cord may be used which may be fastened to the 
jend of the chain and carried round a pulley affixed to the floor of the car- 
|riage, the end being fixed to the top of the lever. 

In some cases the counterbalance may consist of a bent lever having a 
| weight attached to one end of it, and the top of the gasholder attached to 
|the other end of it. When the gasholder is full. the weight exactly 
counterbalances it, and as the gasholder descends the weight ascends to 
and passes over a vertical position, thus equalizing the pressure through- 
‘out the fall of the gasholder. The lever is attached to the gasholder by a 

pin, which works in a slot or in any other convenient manner. In order 

|to expel gas from the gasholder, weights are placed upon it, which will 
produce the pressure by which it is desired to burn the gas. When it is 
inconvenient to counterbalance the gasholder the flow of gas is controlled 
by a tap or valve placed on the outiet-pipe by which the gas passes from 
the gasholder, and the motion of the gasholder itself is employed to regu- 
late the opening and closing of the tap or valve. The tap or valve is so 
set that it cannot be quite shut when the gasholder is full, but at the 
pressure then exerted by the gasholder will allow just enough gas to pass 
to supply the number of burners required to be supplied. As the gas- 
holder descends it gradually exerts less pressure, and through an un- 
changeable aperture would expel less gas. This is compensated by the 
gradual opening of the tap or valve, which the gasholder effects as it draws 
down with it the handle. 

The form of regulator which it is preferred to employ is that of a 
metallic gas-tight box in communication with the gasholder, and having 
a moveable cover attached to the flexible sides. The size of the outlet 
for gas is regulated by a valve, which is moved by a rod attached to the 
cover. Another rod connects the cover with a spring-balance contained 
in a box, and which is made to exert pressure on the lever by means of 
nuts. ‘The pressure of the gas acting upon the cover against the pres- 
sure on the springs regulates the size of the aperture through which the 
gas passes, and thus controls the quantity. 

The flow of gas passing to be burned is also regulated by passing it 
through diaphragms of paper, cloth, or other similar porous substances, 
using, by preference, the best unsized filtering paper. The paper is en- 
closed in a gas-tight box, such as a union joint, between surfaces of metal, 
or other rigid material, screwed together, so that no gas can pass to the 
burners except through the substance of the paper. It is found that a 
disc of good filtering paper, 5/8ths of an inch in diameter, is capable of 
passing 2 feet of gas per hour at a pressure of 15/10ths of an inch of 
water, whence may be calculated the area of paper required in any given 
case. This part of the invention as well as the regulator is applicable to 
stationary lights as well as to lights in carriages. Combinations of the 
above are also used where such combinations will be more effective than 
when one means alone is used. 


621.—Hvuex Simesrer, of New Street Square, in the co. of Middlesex, 
engineer, and Joun Bainsrines, of Ely Place, in the co. of Middlesex, 
ironmonger, for ‘ Improvements in register stoves or fireplaces and 
Surnaces, conducing to the consumption of smoke, and applicable to 
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warming, ventilating, cooking, and other purposes.”’ Patent dated 
March 12, 1864. 

This invention relates to the arrangement of fireplaces and furnaces gene- 
rally, in such a manner that, while they are supplied with fuel on the top 
of the fire in the ordinary manner, the air to support combustion is also sup- 
plied at the upper part, or principally so, such air-supply descending through 
the fire in its progress to the flue, instead of upwards as in ordinary 
cases. By this means the generation of smoke will, to a great extent, be 
prevented, the carbonic acid generated being converted into carbonic 
oxide, in its progress through the incandescent mass, and, therefore, into 
an inflammable gas, which is consumed in the combustion-chamber and 
flues. To ensure the combustion of the gas passing away from the lower 
part of the fire, or from the opposite side to that at which the air is admit- 
ted, provision is made for a further admixture of air to the chamber or 
flues through which it subsequently passes. 


636.—TxHomas Raw inas, of Gresham House, Old Broad Street, in the 
City of London, merchant, for ‘* Jmprovements in wrenches, rendering 
them applicable for cutting pipes, and for other useful purposes.” A 
communication. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated March 
12, 1864. 
An aperture is made in the face part of either jaw of a wrench, for the 
introduction and support of a clasp or cutter, which is held stationary 
within the aperture by means of projecting pins, or the clasp or cutter 
may be permanently fixed to, or form one of, the jaws. The cutter is 
made of thin steel, usually from about 3th to #ths of an inch in thickness, 
and of any] desired width, and such cutter is pointed, toothed, or has a 
plain knife-edge, according to circumstances. The face of the cutter is 
made wedge-shaped, or wider at the top than at the bottom, so that the 
pipe, or whatever is to be cut, is prevented from slipping out at the top. 
In cutting pipe or round iron rod the wrench may be turned in either 
direction. The clasp is also made wedge-shaped, and its thickness is 
about that of the jaws. In clasping a pipe to turn it round, the wrench 
is turned in the direction of the pitch of the teeth, or by reversing the 
wrench, or by changing the face of the clasp, the pipe may be turned in 
the opposite direction. By turning the wrench in the direction of the 
pitch of the teeth, the pipe which is put in is caused to rise or roll upon 
or against the opposite jaw, and so to become more pressed or clamped 
between the clasp or its equivalent and jaw. The face of the clasp is m 
sufficiently rough so as not to slip when great strain is put on the wrench. 
By this arrangement and combination the common wrench is readily 
converted into a machine for wrenching and cutting pipes and bar iron, 
and for other useful purposes. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2152.—Epwarp Mitter Watrter, of 64, Great Bland Street, Dover 
Road, Southwark, London, in the co. of Surrey, gas engineer, for “An 
improved gas valve and regulator.” Sept. 2, 1864. 

2161.—Ricuarp ArcuiBap Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘‘ Improvements in washers or means of making the joints 
of metal pipes and other metal articles tight.” A communication. 
Sept. 2, 1864. 

2170.—Epwarp Riccre Lioyp and Samvet Luioyn, of Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, tube manufacturers, for ‘‘.4n improved method of 
securing tubes in tube-sheets.’” A communication. Sept. 5, 1864. 

217L—Epwarp Ricce Lioyp and Samvex Luoyp, of Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, tube manufacturers, for “An improved method of 
expanding tubes in tube-sheets.”” A communication. Sept. 5, 1864. _ 

2189.—Appison Mog, of Milwankie, in the co. of Milwankie, State of 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., for ‘An improved construction of double-action sub- 
merged force-pumps.”” Sept. 8, 1864. 

2194.—Tuomas Taytor, of 4, Euston Grove, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in urinals.” Sept. 8, 1864. 

2228.—Atonzo Gatorp Grant, of the Long Row, Nottingham, photo- 
graphist, for “A clock-work magnesium lamp with reflectors, magnifiers, 
and condensers, for the burning of magnesium wire to produce powerful 
light.” Sept. 12, 1864. 

2237.—Zonetu SuerMan Dvrrer, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
engineer, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for generating gas for fuel, 
and in furnaces for applying gascous fuel to metallurgical and other ope- 
rations.” Sept. 13, 1864. 

2238.—Samvuet Jonn Taytor, of West Bromwich, in the co. of Staf- 
ford, mechanic, for “Improvements in the manufacture of iron hollow 
ware; which improvements are also applicable to the manufacture of 
iron pipes and other articles made of iron.” Sept. 13, 1864, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


2018,—Epovarp Anpries, of Schaerbeek, near Brussels, in the kingdom 
of Belgium, plumber, for ‘‘Jmprovements in means or apparatus for 
purifying every kind of water and rendering it drinkable, and for render- 
ing sea water fresh and drinkable.’ Aug. 13, 1864. 

2044,—Wir1am Datziet, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, brass-founder, 
for “Improved apparatus for regulating the pressure and supply of gases 
or elastic fluids,” Aug. 17, 1864 

2058.—Cuartes Epmunp AtBReEcuT, of Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, 
in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
the admission, exclusion, and regulation of gas supplied to dwelling-houses 
and other structures.’ Aug. 19, 1864, 

2061.—Freperick Grorce Unpreruay, of Crawford Passage, Clerken- 
well, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, and Ropert Heywortu, jun., 
of Faulkner Street, Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, plumber, for 
“‘ Improvements in apparatus used to regulate the supply of water to\) 
water-closets, washhand-basins, and urinals.” Aug, 19, 1864. 

2069.—Hznry Witson, of Stockton-upon-Tees, in the co. of Durham, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closets, which are also applicable to ships 
scuppers, sluice-valves, and throttle-valves,” Aug. 22, 1864. 
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2072.—Francis Taytor, of Romsey, in the co. of Hants, for ‘ Zinprove. 
ments in apparatus for receiving, drying, and deodorizing human excre- 
ment.” Aug. 22, 1864. 

2086.—Wittiam Spence, of 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for raising and dis- 
charging water.’ A communication. Aug. 24, 1864. 

2089.—Epwarp Taytor, of Bellhouse, and Witt1aM Joun Dornino, 
both of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, engineers, for ‘ Certain 
improvements in stop-cocks, taps, or valves, to be employed in connexion 
with hydraulic pumps and presses.” Aug. 24, 1864. 

2092.—Ricuarp PirxmnetTon, of West Ham, in the co. of Essex, for 
“An improvement in gas-burners.” Aug. 24, 1864. 

2129.—Joun Suanxs, of Barrhead and Greenock, in the co. of Renfrew, 
N.B., plumber, for “‘ Jmprovements in water-closets,” Aug. 30, 1864. 

2161.—KicHarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘‘ Improvements in washers or means of making the joints 
of metal pipes and other metal articles tight’ A communication. 

pt. 2, 1864, 

2171.—Epwarp Ricce Lioyp and Samvet Luoyp, of Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, tube manufacturers, for “An improved method of 
expanding tubes in tube-sheets.”” A communication. Sept. 5, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

1045.—Grorce Hasertine, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for “ Improvements in rotary 
pumps.” A communication. April 26, 1864. 

1101.—Joun Hunt, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for “Improvements in ornamenting the globes and shades of gas 
and other tamps.”” April 30, 1864. 

1105.—Frank Sizer Barker, of Haverstock Hill, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of pumps.’ A communica- 
tion. April 30, 1864. 

1156.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for “Improvements in apparatus for econo- 
mizing the consumption of gas.” A communication. May 7, 1864. 

1162,—JoserH Ricuarp ABzoTT, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, 

manufacturer, for “Improvements in gaseliers, chandeliers, and other 

sliding pendent lamps.” May 7, 1864. 

1166.—Hznry Woopwarp, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
gas engineer, for ‘Improvements in apparatus for carburetting gas,” 
Mas 7, 1864. 

1173.—Francis Hersert WENuAM, of 1, Union Road, Clapham, in 
the co. of Surrey, engineer, for “Improvements in motive-power engines 
worked by explosive mixtures of gas or vapour.” May 9, 1864. 


Dr. 


To Coalsused. . . 2. « 
Eémoweed . 2 0 ce 





. £18,392 10 11 
. 986 3 8 





Wages paid . . . « © « © va e - 480917 3 
«6 «6 «6 © © « 6 « - 277815 7 
Meters and repairs thereof. . . . ° ‘ 879 16 10 
Publiclamprepairs . . . . ra ae a ‘ 293 18 10 
Rents, rates,andtaxes. . . ... ee ae 71419 0 
all i a ee ee £600 0 0 
Auditors . ... a ee 42 0 0 

— 642 0 0 
Salaries and collectors commission , . .. . 2,399 0 9 
Charges, pensions . .... . e 1,436 10 2 
Re ce Ver ik te ee ee 65 18 10 
Bad debts and allowances . . . . « . 6 738 19 
ce, SS eee ee ee ee 271 6 3 
Investment for amount as “* Deterioration of works ” 2,000 0 0 
Net profit carried down. « . «© «© «© « © « « « 411,487 11 0 


£47,196 10 10 











The Cuatnman then said: In rising, gentlemen, to move “that the re- 
port which has just been read be adopted, printed, and circulated amongst 
‘the proprietors,” I have first of all to apologize to you for not having sent 
the report out with the accounts, as we promised the last half year we would 
do. The omission arose entirely from a great pressure of business in our 


a notice of the meeting. I will not detain you very long, because I know 
that at this hour of the day your time is valuable. I must, however, con- 
gratulate you upon the state of our accounts. I think you will see that our 
gas-rental has very largely increased. We have also paid much attention to 
the fuel account ; and I am happy to say that you will find a very large in- 
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office, and in consequence of the absence of one of the clerks; but in future | 
we intend that the report shall be sent out at the same time that you receive | 
' make up for the increased prices of freight which we have to pay for coals 
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for “‘ Improvements in engines worked by means of heated air or gases and 
steam ; part of which invention is also applicable to compressing air and 
aériform fluids.’ May 24, 1864. 

1371.—Epwanrp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for ‘ Improvements in the construction of rotary 
pumps.” June 2, 1864, 

1636.—MatrHew Piers Warr Bovtron, of Tew Park, Oxfordshire, 
for “Improvements in obtaining power from aériform fluids.” June 30, 
1864, 

1966.—Grorce Aucustus NowE tt, of Nuneaton, in the co. of Warwick, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for pumping water and other fluids.” 
Aug. 8, 1864. 

2092.—Ricuarp PitxincTon, of West Ham, in the co. of Essex, for 
“An improvement in gas-burners.” Aug. 24, 1864. 








Miscellaneous Pews. 


UNITED GENERAL GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of Proprietors in this Com- 
pany was held on Tuesday, September 6, at the Offices of the Company, 6, 
Austin Friars, London—Rosert Hupson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

The SecrETARY read the advertisement convening the meeting, and also 
the following report :— 

The directors have to report the satisfactory and improving progress of the com- 
pany’s operations during the past half year. 

At Dublin the gas-rental has increased, and likewise the sum realized for coke; 
these have, however, to a certain extent, been neutralized by the increased rate of 
freight on coals. 

The reorganization of mains and services has been carried on with careful atten- 
tion, and tbe engineer reports they will be entirely completed within two months 
from this date. 

The extension and remodelling of the works at Limerick are nearly completed, and 
the operations there are satisfactory. 

The accounts show that during the laat half year the profits have amounted to 
£11,487, out of which the directors recommend the proprietors to declare a dividend, 
payable on the 3rd of October next, of £1 per share, together with a bonus of 5s. per 
share, both free of income-tax, and the balance to be carried to the dividend reserve- 
fund as heretofore. 

Three of your directors—Mr. Christie, Mr. Hanson, and Mr. Wood—and Mr. God- 
frey, one of your auditors, go out of office this day by rotation, and, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. ? 

The directors have further to inform the proprietors, since the last meeting, of the 
death of Mr. Garraway, one of the auditors of the company. 

A special ting, dul d, will be held immediately after the present one 
to fill up this vacancy. 


The annexed copy of the accounts of the company was taken as read :— 





Sor the Half Year ending June 30, 1864. Cr. 

By Gas-rental forlight . . . .. . . £37,676 10 1 
Residual products . . .. . 9,076 0 4 
Interest account balance . . . . . 1. 1 sw 41 1ll 
Proportion of half year’s interest on Cork mortgage 

We «aS Fe eS ee ee ee 402 18 6 


£47,196 10 10 











Dr. Appropriation of Balance. Cr. 
To Dividend on 9000 shares, at £lpershare . . . . £9,000 0 0 By Net profit broughtdown . . «6 « © « «© « « « £11,487 11 O 
DGGE 4 «4 tt we ee ehhlhlUe le 2,250 0 0 
Balance to be carried to the dividend reserve acccount , 237 11 0 
£11,487 11 0 £11,487 11 0 
Dr. Balance-Sheet. Cr. 
Wo Capital. . . 1 « © © 6 © 6 0 0 0 0 6 «1hhG0;000 0 0 By Amount ofinvestment . . . . . 2 «6 « « « .£426,547 19 10 
Unpaid dividends. . . . . . «. « « « « « « 1,682 010 Hibernian Gas Company’s stock and pro- 
Ditto tradesmen’s accounts for stores, and sundry per- pis te. os) ow: es, ee ae 8 
sons and accounts , Set ee 0 oe a ee eee Retorts, fire-goods, meters, services, 
Bray Gas Company due, . . re eee 338 5 8 general stores,&c, . . . . . . 13,438 9 6 
Dividend reserve-fund . . ,. £3,408 15 11 OO” eee ee ee 394 10 7 
ee ee ee 11,487 11 0 Monkstown leasehold . . ,. 480 0 0 
—— 14,896 611 —_————-_ 43,1244 14 9 
Stock and products at Limerick . . . £3,868 1 10 
CES sok we ce. a of we 7013 8 
Retorts, fire-goods, service-pipez, and 
cle ik Ce pe a d,. © 954 4 5 
Deetoom bakers . . 2 ce 0 263 411 
5,156 410 
Stock and productsat Bray . ... £44518 11 
on Ee ae eee 231 711 
Retorts, mains, andtubing. . . . 478 7 9 
1,155 14 7 
United General Gas consolidated shares e " 97 0 4 
Coalsintransit . . . . « ee a 2,013 9 3 
Bille reosivable . . . « 3 £300 0 0 
Due from sundry persons . . . 116 7 5 
416 7 5 
Belanceetbankers . 2. 6 ss 06 ee ® 1,645 6 4 
£480,156 17 4 £480,156 17 4 


crease of products. I can give you the items if you consider it necessarys 
but otherwise I shall be happy to answer any questions that may be put to 
me hereafter. There is another point upon which we have bestowed a good 
deal of attention lately. You will find by the report that we state the ad- 
vantages of a large increase of rental have been neutralized by the prices of 
freight. We have turned our attention to that, and we are considering 
whether it will be advisable to get other kinds of coal so as to some extent 


brought round from Newcastle. We hope to do this without any detriment 
either to the gas or to the products therefrom; and I think I may say that 
as far as we have gone, we have had marked success. Two of your directors 








Mr. Wood and Mr. Stephenson, with myself, have just been over to Dublin | 
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and we were pretty well satisfied with all that we saw there, As it was Mr. 
Stephenson’s first visit since he has been appointed a director, I shall leave 


it to him to state his impression of the works; and if there should be any 
engineering points under consideration, I am quite sure that my friend, Mr. 





assist me in replying to questions. I beg leave to move—‘‘ That the report 
now read be adopted.” 
Mr. WHEELER: I beg to second that. 

_ Mr. Doane: I find in the accounts a sum of £1436 for charges and pen- 
sions. Turning to that item last year, I find it stood at £1179. I should 
like to have explained what the charges and pensions are, and what may be 
the reason why they are going on increasing at a rate exceeding £500 a year. 
We seem to be working at 24 per cent. gross profit, which is much about the 
same as we did in the corresponding period of last year. The London Gas 


how that is, 

Mr. SrepHENson : The profit very much depends upon the amount you 
write off. 
reserve-fund of £2000 for deterioration of works before we arrive at our 
—. If you look at the accounts of the metropolitan companies you will 


charge in their accounts. 

Mr. Doane: The low position in the scale of the London Company which 
makes a per centage of profit of 28 per cent. is attributable to the large ap- 
propriation for the erection of new works at Battersea. 

he CuarrRMAN: In reply to the honourable proprietor’s question about 
charges, we have been rather unfortunate the last half year, because we have 





to the parties has been carried to charges. 
Mr. Doane: How much stands for pensions and how much for charges ? 
_ The Secretary: The pensions are about £260 a year. You have a pen- 
sion at Cork and one to the former accountant, Mr. Follet. 


creeping up. 

Mr. WARREN: You said there was a reserve of £2000; is that the only 
reserve-fund you have? 

Mr. StePHENsoN : It is not a reserve-fund. It is a sum of £2000 reserved 
half-yearly to reduce investments. We have a dividend reserve-fund in 
addition of £3400, 

Mr. Curist1E: In these charges there are sums which amount to £290, 
which have been paid as compensations for damages done to people in Dublin. 
That is an exceptional charge altogether. 

A SHAREHOLDER: How is it you have such a large amount of bad debts ? 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Sanders, our agent in Dublin, who is present, will 
perhaps be better able than myself to state why the amount is so large. 

A SHAREHOLDER : I think it would be better to define the allowances and 
bad debts cm ean 

Mr. Sanpers: The allowances are not very large at any time in Dublin, 
and they chiefly arise from disputed accounts. Sometimes, consumers sud- 
denly consume more gas than they are aware of, and they require an abate- 
ment from their accounts. I may say that in every instance the company’s 
charge may be taken as correct, because before we send out an account, we 
satisfy ourselves as to the charge. We take good care to investigate as much 


sumers are unreasonable and will insist upon getting an abatement. 


ones told against the company. With respect to bad debts, no doubt they 
are exceptionally large. 
but a gas company is not peculiar in that. If you read the railway compa- 
nies reports, you will find that they have all suffered very much indeed from 


under £2; 90 more under £3; so that the amounts are not large; whilst 
there is only 1 above £50, 2 above £30, and 2 over £20. The directors 
have suggested a mode of collection, which was brought into operation 
for the first time on the Ist of July. I believe that will be very effective in 
keeping down the amount of our bad debts, and I will endeavour to do so as 
your agent as far as possible. 


great extent ties our hands, 

A Proprietor: Do you take security from your collectors ? 

Mr. Sanpers: Yes; and we recovered security from the Guarantee Society. 
The Proprietor: What was the amount of the security > 

The CHAIRMAN: Five hundred pounds; and the defalcation was about £620. 


don raising a clear net rental of £150,000; and their bad debts are only £495. 
Mr, SrepuEnson: This is a point which the directors have had under 
their serious consideration. 
the bad-debt account, 
bringing all our intelligence to bear on the point; and we hope we may be 
able to reduce it. We are putting our collectors upon a system which is 
adopted by many of the metropolitan companies of paying them upon their 
collections, and charging them a per centage upon all which they do not col- 
lect. That system has come into operation this quarter, and we hope it will 
improve our collections very much. 
Mr. Sroxkes: I would merely suggest that if the accounts were paid within 
a certain period a discount should be allowed ; whereas if they went beyond 
that period it should not be allowed. 
Mr, STEPHENSON: There would be a difficulty in doing that in Dublin. 
a CHAIRMAN: We have great difficulties there which do not occur in 
ndon, 
A Proprietor: I think the great thing is to look well to your collectors. 
The CuatrMan : This is receiving the serious consideration of the direct- 
ors; and I quite agree with Mr. Stephenson that we are not satisfied with 
the state of the bad-debt account. 
The resolution for the adoption of the report passed unanimously. 
A resolution authorizing the payment of a dividend on and after the 3rd 
of October, of 20s. per share, with a bonus of 5s. per share, both free of in- 
come-tax, was unanimously carried. 
The retiring directors and auditor were next unanimously re-elected. 
Mr. Doane: I thought we were to have a statement from Mr. Stephenson. 
Mr. STEPHENSON : I am afraid if I should open to you my whole mind I 
should express a great deal of satisfaction, and at the same time tell you that 
there are many points upon which I think great improvement is yet to be 
made. No doubt we have a fine district, where we may largely increase the 
consumption of gas, and the works are very good; but still I think the 
may be better. I hope shortly to see our fuel account much improved. 








If you look to your balance-sheet you will see that we make a | 
| siderably more this half year—in fact the excess amounts to nearly £1000, 


had one or two explosions of gas in Dublin; and the compensation for injuries | I 
| next we shall enter upon it fully and entirely. r 
| Gas Company was that they saved as much as paid for the collection, and I 
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Christie, who understands those matters so thoroughly, will be very happy to | showing a considerable improvement in that item. 


| 


Company works at 28 per cent., and I should like to ask Mr. Stephenson | 


nd the majority of them do not do any such thing. So that, unless you | 
define what profit is, it is a mistake to take merely the per centage of profit | 
which they make unless you take into consideration what writing off they | 


| of the collectors, I believe we shall experience considerable advantage there. 


| opinion, with Mr. Stephenson, that the bad debts are excessive. 


Mr. Doane: I wanted to have some explanation as to how it is they are | 
| what we have to say upon the matter. 
| hope that next half year he will be able toshow us that he has effected 


| this half yeur at the rate of £4000 per annum, and this actually decreases 
| The residual products speak for themselves. 


| thing like £1100. 


| carry on inspection out of doors, and we have therefore engaged a gentleman 





as possible, so that the consumers shall not be dissatisfied. Sometimes, con- | 
When | 
we made a change and put up new meters, we found that some of the old | 


t arises partially from the state of trade in Ireland; | 


the depreciation in the agricultural districts. But if you analyze the bad | 
debts at Dublin, it will be found that very few arise from long standing, and | 
scarcely any exceed two quarters; 150 of the debts are under £1; about 90 | 
| 23°92; so that we were getting much worse, and, no doubt, it resulted from 


| sive waste of gas, and I hope that for the future we shall see nothing but 
1 ; We labour under great difficulties, because if | 
we object to give credit, there is another company that will; and that toa | 


| public lights which would expire in a year or two; how do you stand in 
| regard to that? 

The Proprietor: I hold in my hand a statement of a company in Lon- | 
They are by no means satisfied with the state of | 
We have discussed it on many occasions; we are | 
| that the reorganization of the mains 


| alterations and improvements during the last two years has amounted to 





am not at all satisfied with that at present, although within about two years 
it certainly has considerably improved. About two years ago this company 
was receiving for every £100 of coal carbonized, in rental, £179. ow, 
instead of receiving £179 for £100 of coal carbonized, you receive £204. 17e., 
In your products also 
you have greatly improved. Instead of receiving £42. 6s. per £100 of coal 
carbonized, you are now receiving £49. 7s., showing an improvement of £7 
per £100 of coal carbonized. I believe as regards wages and stores the board 
may in time be able considerably'to improve these items. As to the question 
of bad debts, which has already been referred to, although I may say my 
trip to Dublin was not altogether one of extreme satisfaction, yet there was 
satisfaction on some points, whilst on others I was not so satisfied; but still 
I believe there is room for improvement, and thus the dissatisfaction recoils 
and produces satisfaction, because I believe I can see you have in this com- 
pany the elements of considerable prosperity. 
Mr. CuristiE: There are one or two points I should like to referto. Our 
chairman congratulated you, and I think very properly, upon our present 
success. First, as regards the coal. You are aware that we have paid con- 


We have gained £2000 upon the rental, but that large item on the coal 
neutralizes the advantage which we otherwise should have had, That isa 
matter, however, over which the directors have no control. I agree with 
Mr. Stephenson that the wages are excessive ; and I believe that considerable 
improvement may be made in that item, and our attention will be directed 
to that point. ‘Then coming to the question of the salaries and commissions 


It may be in the recollection of some, that the secretary of the Phoenix Gas 
Company asked us some time ago if we had arranged for a new system of 
collection. We had at that time nearly completed our arrangements for that. 
We commenced the new system in July, and I should think that by December 
The result with the Phenix 


I can certainly give my genuine 
The ques- 
I am very glad Mr. Sanders is present to hear 
A great deal lies with him, and I 


hope we shall be able to do the same. 


tion is how can we alter it? 


a considerable saving. You will perceive we have increased our business 


your capital by £16,000 or £20,000; and that is a very important matter. 
They are larger this year than 
you have ever had them, and they exceed the Christmas half year by some- 
I agree with Mr. Stephenson, that though we have 
rapidly and largely improved, there is still room for further improvement. 
I vould just allude to the reorganization of our out-door superintendence, 
We believed that our manager, Mr. Sanders, had too much to do to efficiently 


who is well known in Dublin. I believe he occupied the position of inspector 
of lights in Dublin for twenty years. He is a gentleman highly respected, 
and I feel will be of the greatest advantage to this company, giving our con- 
sumers more attention, and in every way looking after our interests. Some 
time ago the shareholders came to the determination to reorganize the whole 
system of the mains in Dublin, a considerable portion not being supplied in 
the daytime at all, There were two systems of supply, and we thought it 
better only to have one, and to thoroughly reorganize the whole of our mains 
and services. During the last twelve months we have relaid 27,756 yards 
of main. We have laid dead about 10,000 yards. We have had to cut them 
off entirely from our present supply, so that their leakage does not now exist. 
We believe, also, that a large proportion resulted from the services; and 
during the Jast twelve months we Soe relaid about 12,000 new services, or 
about 16,000 yards of service-pipe. You will all readily see that pulling the 
streets about, so as to get to our mains, it was impossible to go on with that 
transformation without a considerable loss of your gas; and, no doubt, during 
the last half year, we did lose a considerable amount by those means. The 
leakage in 1862 was nearly 24 per cent. ; in June, 1863, 21°35; in December, 


the fact of pulling the mains and services up. In June, 1864, we had re- 
duced it to 20°90, and that is the smallest leakage we have had lately. I 
think we may congratulate ourselves that now we have got rid of any exces- 


improvement. 
A SHAREHOLDER: Twenty per cent. is a heavy loss. 
Mr. Curistie: No doubt, and I should like to see it down to 15 per cent. 
Mr. Warren: It was said some time ago that you had a contract for the 


The CuarrMAN: That contract has been before the committee No. 1 of 
the corporation, who have agreed to our amended offer of higher terms for 
two years, but it has not yet been before the corporation for their sanction. 
It will be shortly, and it is very seldom that the corporation do not approve 
of the recommendation of their committee. Therefore, for the next two 
years we shall have £3. 12s. 6d., as against £3. 4s. 6d. I would just add 
as cost us £6062, and the services 
£1855—altogether very nearly £8000. The money we have laid out in those 


£19,713, and that has all been paid for without the necessity of borrowing 
any money, or depriving you of any ws of your dividend, 

The meeting was then made special. 

Mr. Witx1am: I have to propose the election of Mr. F. L, Linging, who 
is so well known to the gas world that I am quite sure you will find him an | 
auditor worthy of occupying the place of our late friend, Mr. Garraway. | 

Mr. Sauytu seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Stoxes: I am extremely pleased with the result that we have arrived | 
at. Our new and old directors lam sure are doing the best they can to 
promote our interest, and therefore I beg to propose a vote of thanks to our 
excellent chairman and board of directors for their able management of our 
affairs. 

The resolution having been seconded, passed unanimously. 

The CuarrMan : In the name of my colleagues and myself, I beg leave to 
thank you for the kind way in which you have passed this resolution, and I 
can only say that we will do our utmost to further your interests. I am 
very happy to have gone over to Dublin lately, accompanied by Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Stephenson, who understand the working of gas companies so well, 
because I have seen the great attention which they have paid to every part— 
even the minutest detail. They were employed from morning till night in 
the office; and I hope, with Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Christie, that we shall 
see the satisfactory results of what we are doing year after year. 

Mr. Stoxgs proposed a vote of thanks to the officers of the company, which 
having been seconded, was also unanimously carried. 

The SeckETARY: Gentlemen, I have to thank you, and the board parti- 
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cularly, on this occasion. Illness of some of the staff in Dublin, and absence 
of a clerk in London, have prevented our business being got through, and 
the report being sent out previous to this meeting, for I can assure you that 
my co e Mr. Graves and myself have been working from morning fre- 
quently till ten o’clock at night in consequence; but such labours are quite 
repaid by the thanks and confidence of the proprietors. No doubt next half 
year the report will be circulated along with the notice convening the meeting. 
r. : I should like, on behalf of the officers in Dublin, to return 
you our thanks, and to assure you that we will do everything that lies in our 
wer to further the interests of this company. I shall not fail to note what 
fallen from you to-day, especially on the — of bad debts; and, re- 
lying upon the directors advice and support, I will endeavour to reduce them 
as much as possible. 
The proceedings then terminated. 








WOLVERHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 

An Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was | 
held at the Works, in Horsley Fields, on Tuesday, the 13th—Mr. JosErs | 
Coors in the chair. | 

Mr. Homer (clerk to the company) read the twenty-fifth half-yearly | 
report, which was as follows :— 

The time having again arrived when it is the duty of your directors to meet the | 
proprietors, they have great pleasure in laying before them a statement of the affairs 
of the company for the half year ending June 30th, 1864. The balance-sheet, duly 
certified by the auditor, shows the total income to be £13,755. 2s. 7d., and the ex- | 
poe £9,064. 15s. 6d., leaving a balance of £4690. 7s. 1d. as the profit of the | 

f year’s working, from which amount your directors recommend the usual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. for the half year, free of income-tax, payable on and after this | 
day, and the balance to be carried forward to the next half year’s account. 

he reduction in the price of gas from 3s. 4d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, came into 
operation at the commencement of the past quarter; and your directors anticipate, 
as on all former occasions of a reduction in price, that it will lead to a large increase 
in its consumption, as gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet is unquestionably not only the 
best but the cheapest light either for public or private use. 

Your directors regret that the long-pending negotiations with the Town Council 
relative to the public lighting (arising from causes beyond their control) are not yet 
completed ; but they have reason to hope that it will soon be satisfactorily arranged. 

In conclusion, your directors beg to assure the proprietors that it will be their con- 
stant study to promote the interests and prosperity of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving that the report and statement of accounts read 

adopted, congratulated the proprietors upon the present prosperous state 
of the company, and that there were, as usual, good indications of an increase 
in the consumption of gas. This would, of course, to some extent, depend 
upon the weather, and likewise the state of trade during the coming season ; 
but be did not think there was any reason to doubt that there would be a 
considerable increase in the consumption. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Sutron, and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved, and Mr. W. SavaGe seconded, a declaration 
of a dividend of 5 per cent., which was also carried. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Warp, seconded by Mr. Sutton, the best thanks 
of the meeting were awarded to the directors for their services in promoting 
the interests of the company. 

The CHairnMAN briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings 
terminated. 








THE SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

This Association held its Third Annual Meeting, on the 13th inst., at Mr. 

Kennedy’s, an Hotel, Register Street, Dalkeith—the President, Mr. Joun 
Youna, F.R.8.8.A., Dalkeith, in the chair. The meeting, which was strictly 
of a private character, was also attended by Mr. Whimster, President of the 
Association of Gas Managers for the counties of Fife, Forfar, Perth, and Kin- 
ross; Mr. John Reid, Leith; Mr. Thomas Whimster; Mr. Robert Gray, 
Dunfermline; Mr. Wm. Robson; Mr. Andrew Scott, Musselburgh; Mr. 
Robert Bird, Kirkcaldy; Mr. Watson, Stirling; Mr. Clezey, Kelso, and about 
ascore of other gentlemen. 
The Association, like its kindred society in the north, has for its object the 
interchange of ideas among the members as to the best and cheapest mode of | 
manufacturing gas with a view to economizing manual labour, and to this 
end several gentlemen very kindly placed in the room for examination speci- 
mens of their manufactures in meters and other apparatus. The president 
exhibited samples of coal-tar dyes in various colours; Messrs, D. Grant and 
Co. a ‘No. 1 meter, tested and stamped,” a large pressure-gauge for use in 
the gas-works, pocket pressure-gauge with platinum-topped jet; and Mr. W. 
Cowan a “No, 1 patent side-valve meter.” 

The first business was to elect officers for the ensuing year. Mr. John 
Young, Dalkeith, was unanimously re-elected president, and took the oppor- 
tunity of making a few suitable observations as to the object and usefulness 
of the society ; Mr. John Reid, Leith, was rechosen vice-president ; and Mr. 
Robert Bird, Kirkcaldy, as secretary in the place of Mr. James C. Adamson, 
Galashiels, retired. The new committee appointed were Mr. Watson, Stir- 
ling; Mr. Gray, Dunfermline; Mr. Hobson, Selkirk; and Mr. Clezey, Kelso. 
Mr. Andrew Scott, Musselburgh, was again elected auditor. 

The customary votes of thanks having been passed to the retiring officers, | 
various members stated their experience in the use of oxide of iron asa 
purifying agent. 

The Vice-PREsIDENT read a very able and interesting paper on ‘ A Com- 
pound Governor,” and exhibited a new instrument employed in the testing 
of the quality and the illuminating power of coal gas, as suggested by Pro- 
fessor Erdmann, of Leipsic. By this instrument the quality of the gas is de- 
termined by the amount of oxygen employed in volatilizing the carbon, and 
the absolute volume of atmospheric air consumed during combustion is accu- 
rately ascertained, instead of inferred as by other instruments. 

~ paper was also read on “Retort Settings,” by Mr. John Young, of 

wick. 

The Prestpent favoured the meeting with a very elaborate paper on 
ere Electric Signals, and Index for Station-Meters,”’ which he 
illustrated by working models. 

A discussion ensued upon the various points brought forward by the 
— of the different papers, which occupied the members until the dinner 

ur. 

Soon after three o'clock they dined together in an adjoining room of the 
hotel, the president occupying the chair and the vice-president acting as 
croupier. After the cloth was withdrawn and the usual loyal toasts had 
been given, the healths of the various officers of the Association, from the 
president downwards, were repectively drunk, also of those gentlemen pre- 
sent who were members of the Northern Gas Association. 

Various suggestions were thrown out in the conversation which followed, as 
to the advisability of the two associations amalgamating, their interests 
being in common. Both Mr. Reid, vice-president of the Scottish Association, 
and Mr. Whimeter, president of the Northern Society, concurred in this 

‘view, but no decisive steps were resolved upon, although it appeared to be 














| dividend of 10 per cent. was recommended upon that portion of the capital 





the unanimous wish of those present that ere another year elapsed some 
correspondence should pass between the committees of the two societies in 
reference to the subject. 

The proceedings terminated soon after six o’clock. 





Dr. J. NortHcore Vinen’s Report on THE ILLUMINATING PowER 
AND PurRITY oF THE Gas SUPPLIED By THE SuRREY CoNnsumMERS Com- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 

ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles, 
i « & « R= « « ae « « a + es ee 
en. « «- «8 14°19 . . 18°04 . . 18°62 
— Paes 2 a 13°48 . 12°86 . . 18°06 
a oe. ne 13°97 . 13°16 . . 13°47 


The volume of hydrocarbons amounted to 4°0 percent. ; carbonic acid to 1°50 
per cent. There was no evidence of sulphuretted hydrogen. Ammonia was 
present at every examination, but the evidence of its presence was not 
rire af marked. The maximum pressure was 15/l0ths; the minimum 
5/10ths, 

Tue Gas Suprpty To THE City or Lonpon.—At the meeting of the 
Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday, the 13th inst., Dr. Letheby presented 
his quarterly report on the illuminating power and chemical quality of the 
gas supplied to the City. He stated that 798 examinations had been made 
of the photometrical power of the gas, each being the mean of ten observa- 
tions, and the results were that, with the exception of six instances on the 
part of the Chartered gas, the illuminating power had always been equal to 
the requirements of the Act of Parliament. The average power of the City 
Company’s gas had been 13°63 candles; that of the Chartered, 13°40; and 
that of the Great Central, 13°50. In the corresponding quarter of last year 
the mean illuminating power of the City gas was 13°78 candles; the Char- 
tered, 13°03; and the Great Central, 14°15; and in the same quarter of the 
last ten years, prior to the Act of 1861, the power of the Great Central gas 
was 12°93 candles, While, therefore, there has been a slight falling off in 
the power of the gas during the last quarter as compared with that of 1863, 
there has been an increase of about 4 per cent. over that of the gas prior to 
the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act. As regards the purity of the gas of 
the several companies, Dr. Letheby reported that it was always free from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and that the amount of ammonia in all, except the 
Chartered gas, was not excessive; but the proportion of sulphur in the gas 
was frequently greater than that sanctioned by Parliament. In fact, of 76 
examinations made of the gas of each of the three companies, there were 31 
instances in which the gas of the City Company contained an excess of| 
sulphur, 42 in that of the Chartered, and 70 in that of the Great Central—} 
making together 143 cases out of 228 in which the requirements of the law 
in this particular had not been complied with. The average amount of sul- 
phur in the City gas has been 19°69 grains per 100 cubic feet ; in the Char- 
tered gas, 19°17 grains: and in the Great Central, 22°54 grains—the range 
having been from 35 grains to 14°4. Lastly, he reported that the average 
pressure of the gas had been about an inch of water, the range having been 
from rather more than two inches to about three-quarters of an inch. 

BremincuaM Gas Company.—The ordinary half-yearly meeting of the 
shareholders in the Birmingham Gaslight and Coke Conguny was held in 
that town on Tuesday. The report stated that, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion made in the price of gas in 1863, and of the great advance made 
in the price of Staffordshire coal, the profits of the half year ending 
July 30 were not sufficient for the payment of the legal maximum dividend. 
The directors, therefore, deemed it prudent to fall back upon the reserve- 
fund, and take from it a sum of £2500. This will enable the directors to pay 
the maximum dividend of 44 per cent. for the half year on the class of A and 
B shares, and 3? per cent on the new ordinary shares. The dividends as re- 
commended were declared. 

BiRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE Gas Company.—A meeting of the 
propietors of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight Company was held 
in Birmingham on Tuesday. From the report it appeared that the balance 
up to the 30th day of June is £18,780. 18s. Out of this balance the usual 


of the company entitled to that rate of dividend, and at the rate of 7} per 
cent. per annum upon the £4 per share paid on the £28 shares. After 
these payments a balance of £885. 18s. will remain to be carried forward. 
The report and dividends were adopted. 

BrrMINGHAM WateR-Works Company.—The report of the Birmingham 
Water-Works Company for the half year ending June 30, 1864, shows that 
the water-rental for that period has been £17,808. 193. The profits of the 
past half year have been £8641. 5s. 8d., being less than that of the corre- 
sponding half year of 1863 by £119. 1ls. 5d. This decrease is owing to the 
advance in the price of coal, and to considerable repairs having been required 
to the works. A dividend of 6} per cent. is recommended. A trial boring) 
has been made on the company’s land at Ashton, the result of which war- 
rants the directors in believing that a valuable supply of good water will be 
obtained by more extensive operations. 

Wuirsy Warer-Works.—We learn that Messrs. Easton, Amos, and 
Sons, have undertaken the construction of water-works at Whitby. The 
estimated cost of the works is about £14,000. 

Sate or Gas SHares aT HorsHam.—Nine £20 shares in the Horsham 
Gas Company (the property of a lady deceased) were recently sold by auction, 
and realised £32 per share. This gives unmistakeable evidence that the 
company stands high in public estimation—and well it may—for we believe 
we are correct in stating that, while the shareholders receive good dividends, 
the consumers are supplied with gas at a lower rate than in any other town 
of similar size in this part of the kingdom. 

Wo.tvzruamptTon SEWAGE.—The Sewerage Committee of the Corporation 
and Local Board of Health of Wolverhampton, having exhausted their efforts 
to make terms with certain of the proprietors of the land in the outskirts of 
the town through which the outfalls of the proposed sewers will pass, have 
tfow resolved to proceed according to the terms of the Act. At the monthly 
meeting of the Wolverhampton Lown Council, held on Monday last a reso- 
lution was moved empowering the committee to cause all necessary notices 
to be given to the owners and occupiers of the land ‘into, through, and 
under which” the sewers are to be carried, and giving them authority to 
make all necessary arrangements with such owners or occupiers. The p 
were some time ago approved by Mr. Rawlinson, and there is no longer any 
indfference on the part of the inhabitants to the expending of the necessary 
funds. The Town Councils of both Birmingham and Wolverhampton are 
combining to memorialize the Home Secretary in favour of the introduction 
of a bill to carry out the suggestions of the select committee of the House 
of Commons on the best means of disposing of the sewage of large towns. 
The scheme suggested by the committee would prove a great relief to Bir- 
mingham, where considerable difficulty has been experienced in harmlessly 
disposing of the solid matter. 
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A DDISON POTTER, WARNER’S PATENT ROBERT MACLAREN and co., 
y HYD EGLINTON FOUND ! a 
Vaasa Seer A® ROUS OXIDE OF TRON, Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, FOR PURIFYING COAL GAS. animproved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks,and every | This Oxide p advantages over every other | gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 
description of Fire-Clay Goods. purifying substance, as it not only removes all the 
: eR Oat Linge Aina, ety sDranTaees OF Sas. 
oses the NA an » thereb 
AMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder riving an increased yield of Gas, d A HANDY BOOK FOR GAS 
MAKER and CONTRACTOR Warner’s Anhydrous Oxide of Iron Paint. This CONSUMERS: 
For Tonks, Seah, Dusters, poten Recstion — not affected by the strongest acids or by sea TELLING THEM WHAT TO DO, 
d Alteratio ipti water. 
Gas Aspenares. ee Lonpon OFFicgs, 17, LAURENCE PouNTNEY LANE, AUD WEST HSE SD BS. 


PROVIDENCE IRON WorKs, By J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 


MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. A new and revised edition. The 193rd thousand will 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. SHALE-FIELD TO LET. shortly be published. 


[HE SHALE-FIELD of WEST-| _ Black Rock, Brighton, July 7, 1864. 


FIELD, in the co. of FIFE, containing a seam 
XIDE OF IRON. of shale rich in oil, WILL BE LET for such a num- 











NOW READY, 


We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, ber of years as may be agreed on. A rough coal, well 
HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (BOG OCHRE), suited for decomposing the shale, will be let along OL. XII. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
with it. It is situated on the lands of Capledrae, well LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 


Same quality as supplied by us to several of the most | 110 a"sor their rich gas-coal, which produces the | TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1863, price 2ls., bound 


oo Cea Sas Gee largest quantity of oil of any coal in Scotland, except 2 cloth = gg — af — Bie ee ps 
> Boghead. +» V-y VI., VIL, VIII, 1X., X., ani - are still on 
FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, loge to the Proprietors, J. and R. AyToun, 3, | sale. : : ‘ f Ct 
BELFAST. Fettes Row, EDINBURGH. W. B. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO0O’S 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 














MEDALS AWARDED: INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 





a 





ONLY MEDAL GIVEN IN CLASS X. SN PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 
“ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of } 
Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- 


lence of Material and Workmanship.” 


“For Superior Construction and Sound Work- 
manship,” 


Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, S.W., 
AND 


15, Market Street, Manchester. 





JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 


By T. L. MARRIOTT, Soxicrror ann Partiamentary Acent, anpD GEORGE GLOVER; conrarnine 
The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors; Rules for 


Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 


Q@UEEN’S DOCK, HU tL tI, 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 
Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 
References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 

Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL-—LONDON BRANCH. 


JSAMES MILNE & SON, 


Gas Engineers, and Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 


EDINBURCH, 
Beg to intimate to their numerous Customers and the Public, that the LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY 
COMPANY having taken possession of their Premises in NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, they have Removed to 


2, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 


Where their Business will be carried on, in all its branches, as formerly. 


STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES, BRACKETS, ETC., 
= and every description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 
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W. J. HOLLANDS, 


IRON MERCHANT, 
$1, BANKSIDE, LONDON, SE. 


Socket, FLANGE, Hot-WATER PIPES, AND ALL 
Connexions; ReTortTs, HYDRAULIC MAIN, LAMP=- 
Cotumns, &c.; AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CAST- 
INGS AND WrovuGHT-IRON-WoRK FoR GAS AND 
WarTER-WoRKS, STEAM, AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 

N.B.—All goods kept in stock, and supplied at 
wholesale prices. Estimates given, and orders by post 
punctually attended to the same day. 


BEST AND HOBSON, 


LATE 


ROBERT BEST, 
100, CHARLOTTE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Manufacturers of 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 
Brass and Iron Gas-Fittings, Steam and Water-Cocks, 
Ce, &C. 
Also, 
PATENT WELDED IRON TUBES, 
For Gas, Steam, Water, and other purposes. 

GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
High-pressure Water-Valves and Cocks, &c., Sc. 
Plumbers Brassfoundry, 

Brass, Copper, COMPOSITION, AND LEAD TUBES. 
Works: Birmingham, and Great Bridge, Staffordshire: 


JAMES OAKES and C0., 

ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water-Works, including 
Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, 
rg and Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columns, 
N-B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 








CHARLES Horstey, Agent. 


F. & C. OSLER, 
45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingnam—Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 
(Made from ‘‘REGIsTERED”’ DgsIGNs), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BAtt-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
y=, tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
ecg? general adoption, are offered at Med moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATB 
ON THE LOWEST TERMS. 


THE ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS, WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


EsTABLISHED 1830. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
WROUGHT-IRON WELDED PIPE, FOR STEAM OR HIGH-PRESSURE WATER AND GAS; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM & WATER VALVES, FIRE AND GARDEN ENGINE WORK, 
PUMPS, HYDRANTS, WATER-CLOSETS, IRON AND BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GASELIERS, 
AND OF THE GROVE BEDSTEAD WORKS, WALSALL. 


New complete Illustrated Catalogue of Gaseliers, free by post 1s., allowed on receipt of order. 


REDUCED PRICES OF 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO’S 


IMPROVED GAS VALVES 
WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS 
from 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 30 inches, to be 


had on application. f zs 
These Valves are all proved on both sides to30 lbs. on the square inch 


before leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 4 
Valves made with Outside Racks to order. Also, Screw Water-Valves 
with Gun-Metal Faces. 
BRYAN DONKIN & C0O., 
ENGINEERS, 
NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 








&e. 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. CLASS X. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
* HONOURABLE MENTION ” for 
geod quality of Fire-Bricks. 


ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


FIRE-BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS 
&e. &e, 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES, BOLTS, NUTS, &c. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS 
CONNECTED WITH GAS COMPANIES WORKS, 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER 


begs to inform the above that he has been supplying 
most of the principal Gas Companies Works in London, 
&e., with WOOD PURIFYING SIEVES for the last 
four years; and, he feels sure, he has given every 
satisfaction, by the continued favour he has received 
from gentlemen knowing the benefit derived by 
their use. 

Having, through the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery, effected a great saving in their manufacture, 
he is now enabled to offer them at a very Low Price. 
Being perfectly satisfied of their Superiority over all 
other descriptions, on account of their Strength, 
Cheapness, Durability, Non-Liability of Corrosion, and 
Facility of Cleaning, and having devoted four years 
to the lerfection of this article, he feels that nothing 
has Leen lost sight of in their manufacture which would 
tend towards Durability and Efficacy. 

The Trade supj"ied, and Orders executed on the 
shortest notice. 

Estimates forwarded on application to BENJAMIN 
CARPENTER, Wood-Sieve Maker for Gas-Purifiers, 
14, John Street, Rodney Street, Pentonville Road, 
Lonpon, N. 





WALTER MABON, 
Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON-WORKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


Manufacturer of 
IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 
GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 
GAS APPARATUS,—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter ; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contracts for Gas-Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre-« 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 
IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 
PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2 inches 
to 48 inches bore. 











WALTER FORD, 
LATE 
PADDON and FORD, 

GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 

GOVERNORS, &e. Ke. 


A large number of STATION: METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford, These Meters 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. z : 

Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
anv required consumption. ‘These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


MARTIN’S 
LEE MOOR PORCELAIN FIRE-BRICKS, 


Containing no Lime, and only 45 of Oxides, resist the strongest heats, and will last for Gas-Works 
longer than any others. 


Samples and prices sent, and the highest references given, on application to 
MARTIN BROTHERS, 
AUSTELL, CORNWALL. 








DR. NORMANDY’S 
PATENT PIPE-JOINTS. 











SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
A, NORMANDY and CO., Engineers and Ironfounders, 
HOLLY BUSH PLACE, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


The advantages which these Joints offer are economy, perfect soundness and durability, ease 
and rapidity of application, use of perfectly plain pipes, so that a tight Joint may be made with 


cut pipes, even though the ends do not come close together. Any ordinary labourer is capable of 


securely fixing them. ee ‘ 

These Joints are particularly applicable to gas, water, and suction pipes, and remain permanently 
sound; they are cheaper than the socket-joint, as they save the lead, the gasket, the iron forming the 
socket (which in a 3-inch main amounts to 10 Ibs.), and the fire for melting the lead. There is also 
considerable saving of time, more than four Joints being made in the time required for making only one 
of the others, and by unscrewing the bolts, a pipe can be removed and replaced with the greatest facility. 

By means of these Joints, which are made of all sizes, pipes made of either wrought or cast iron, 
copper, lead, tin, earthenware, glass, bitumen, gutta-percha, suction-hose, &c., may be rapidly and 
soundly united, and taken apart with facility. 
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Hotes upon Passing Events, 


Tux last fortnight has been a busy time—for those at least who 
strive to keep up with the intellectual movement of the age, 
as it is expressed in the periodical gatherings of the scientific 
world—as both the British Association for the Advancement 
||0f Science and the Association for the Advancement of Social 
Science have held their meetings within the last few days. 
There were in the programmes of these two bodies many points 
of contact, which might almost be said to be points of rivalry 








| various papers read in the scientific meetings thus referred to; || 
| partly because they have given rise to so much and to such 
| passionate discussion, and partly because the questions connected 
| with them are still involved in such doubt; but we shall at 
| any rate touch upon some of the most important points of dis- 


| thus, as it were, forcing the same class of subjects upon the} | 
| attention of the public in two places; and, as we consider that 





between them ; as, for instance, the question of the disposal of 
sewage refuse and the numerous details connected with the 
public health, about whose incidence there might be raised 
many a dispute as to which branch of science it especially 
belonged. But these questions have been treated in both of 
these réunions, and consequently they have been superficially 
and ill discussed. It is not, however, our intention to convey || 
to our readers the impression produced on our minds by the), 


cussion raised by the respective advocates of the various 
systems that are in presence, and that are contending for 
public support. There does seem to be somewhat of the dis- 
appointed vanity of Lord Brougham and Edwin Chadwick in| | 





these men do but hold a second rank in the list of those wha}| 
could pretend to have a right to express a scientific opinion on 
the subjects that are involved, we shall almost exclusively 
devote our attention to the labours of the British Association || 
upor the questions of the disposal of sewage refuse, and the) 
public health in general. 


In fact, we find that in both these learned bodies there was | 
a great deal of talk and a great deal of vague assertion as to 
the best methods of disposing of the town refuse that was 
brought down to the outfalls of the sewers; but there was no-|/ 
thing said that could serve as a guide to any town that might 
be disposed to undertake any great outlay for the purpose of 
collecting its refuse of that description. At the British Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Henry Bird, indeed, stated that the best way to 
dispose of the sewage was by a system of irrigation, in the), 
manner that had been adopted at Croydon; but, according || 
to the figures quoted by that gentleman, it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether there would be, in the majority of cases, a 
bare probability of obtaining the results that are cited as having 
been attained in this case. Dr. Bird stated that at Croydon 
it required that the fecal matters from 64 persons should be|| 
devoted to the dilution of the sewage employed for the}: 
irrigation of one acre of land ; and this calculation is, by the)’ 
way, singularly enough confirmed by the results of the experi-|| 
ment tried at the Poor Law Union of Bath, where the sewer- 
age resulting from the population of 600 paupers is habitually |/ 
poured over 10 acres of land; but this leaves entirely out of|' 
accouut the question of the cost, which was, at Bath, at the!! 
rate of £40 per acre. It is to be suspected that there was, |' 
however, some serious error in this calculation, for the Croy-); 
don population is not anything like the number that would) 
require the number of acres said to have been devoted to the; 
reception of their sewage; or, at least, the total acreage of || 
land thus employed is far less than has been thus stated. || 
There were at Croydon, instead of 250 acres employed for this |! 
object, at most 45 acres; and though it is well known that, in|} 
this case, there was a great deficiency of land, and that the | 
tenant-farmer complained that he was obliged to employ too! } 
great an amount of sewage upon the same area, it is | 
questionable whether the proportion of land to sewage || 
should be greater than in the proportion of one acre to the, 
refuse of 120 persons. The expense that is thus entailed! 
upon towns would be enough to frighten every sanitary) 
reformer, we should think; and after all it seems that there} 
are grave doubts entertained as to the success of the system 
in the purification of the water that is thus employed. Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam, indeed, positively asserted that, at 
Edinburgh, the water of Leith is found to contain, when it 
flows off the meadows it serves to irrigate, 7} cubic inches of 
gas per gallon, out of the original quantity of 94 cubic inches 
per gallon which it had on its being admitted. Such a water 
cannot be said to be rendered perfectly, or even tolerably, 
pure; and though no doubt the crops that are obtained in this} }, 
manner are abundant, it is questionable whether they compen- 
sate, by their absorption of the gaseous products of the water, 
for the outlay that is incurred in their appljcation.. Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam, too, says that he found that the water 
of Leith contained too small a proportion of oxygen]! 
to support the lives of fish ; but this does not seem to be the 
reason why those creatures do not thrive in the waters that 
are brought into rivers by sewers, where the small fish may 
be seen in swarms at the point of junction of the streams. 
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Mr. Tite hit the truth of the state of the discussion on the 
question when he stated that it still remained in doubt, and 
that there was still to be discovered the means of applying the 
sewage of London in a similar manner to that which had 
apparently answered so well at Croydon. The objection of 
Professor Williamson, that in the cholera year the origin of 
that disease was in many instances to be traced to the conta- 
mination of the well waters by the sewage that drained into 
them, must not be lost sight of either in this matter; for we 


tively or remotely prejudicial to health in the food that is raised 
by the means of the application of sewage. As to the asser- 


cause of disease, it was simply an absurdity; and it was, too, 


argued that the results that were obtained at Montfaucon 
proved that bad smells were not injurious; but, in the first 
place, there have been no carts of night-soil emptied at Mont- 
faucon for the last 10 years, and the suppression of that 
gigantic nuisance was determined on by reason precisely of 
the evils that it caused to the hospitals and to the houses situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood. The French authorities were, in 
fact, compelled to lay out a large sum of money in the con- 
struction of the establishment at La Villette and at Bondy, to 
do away with this source of evil at Montfaugon, with what 
success we may learn from Mr. Tite’s paper upon the mortality 
of Paris and that of London; for really this question of dealing 
with the “vile smells” that characterize the former city may 
be considered to be one of the primary causes of the excess of 
the mortality in it that Mr. Tite has so distinctly shown to 
exist there. The fact of the matter is, that the whole subject 
of the disposal of town refuse is still involved in doubt, and 
there was little said in either of the réunions of the scientific 
men of the country to throw a light upon the subject that 
should be sufficient to guide the Town Councils in the decision 
as to what they ought to do, in order to avoid the constantly 
increasing pollution of the streams that is becoming so great 
an evil throughout the country. 


At the meeting at Bath, there was a great effort made to 
secure the consent of the great body of the scientific men to the 
projected change in the weights and measures of the country 
from the present arbitrary and illogical system to the more 
logical one founded upon the metrical scale adopted in France. 
Oddly enough, however, the greatest opposition to the adop- 
tion of the French system arose from the body of engineers ; 
and Mr. Scott Russell and Professor Rankine distinguished 
themselves in the ranks of the opponents of the measure for 
the gradual introduction of the métre and its subordinate divi- 
sions, on the score of the difficulty that would be entailed in 
learning the new styles of measurement, which Mr. Scott 
Russell declared was ‘‘ tantamount to asking engineers to learn 
*‘ another language at their time of life.” The discussion that 
ensued upon the attempt to provoke the uniformity of action 
in the various sections of the British Association for this object 
was, however, very poor; and the advocates of the measure 
were equally as far removed from the true principles involved 
in it, when they dwelt upon the merits of the French system 
on the score of its general adoption throughout the world, as 
the advocates of the retention of the English unit of length 
were when they appealed to the numbers of those who retained 
it. The fact is, that there must be some relation between the 
units of length, capacity, surface, value, and weight; and the 
merit of the metrical system lies precisely in this fact, which 
no other system attains as well as this one does. There may 
be, and doubtiess there are, very many errors in the fixing of 
the relations of the various kinds of proportions which it is 
necessary to employ in the respective measures to be adopted 
in the French system ; but this would not affect the principle 
upon which the measures were based, and a congress of 
scientific men could, at any time, decide upon the necessity of 
the change in the unity that might be required to bring the 
system into strict accordance with the laws of nature. The sim- 
plicity and the logical arrangement of the French system must, 
in the meantime, give to it a decided advantage over any 
other; and we can assert, from a long practice in France, that 
there is none of the inconvenience attending the introduction 
of it that Mr. Scott Russell seemed to anticipate. Persons who 
have been long employed on the French railways can affirm that 
the English workmen fell, as it were, insensibly into the habit 
of reckoning in métres, litres, francs, &c. ; all the more readily 
that they had been accustomed to reckon in the various absurd 








have yet to learn whether there may not be something posi- | 











tion of Professor Bennett that smells were not themselves the | 


founded on what happened to be no facts at all. Mr. Bennett | 











systems of weights and measures that they had been wont to 
use in their own country. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee on the uniformity of weights and measures may, at any 
rate, be considered to be a step in the right direction ; and the 
governments of the earth will be, sooner or later, called upon 
to consider the principle upon which that uniformity can be 
attained. As for the division upon the decimal scale, there 
does not appear to be any doubt upon that point, as all the 
world is agreed with respect to its merits. 

The attention of the scientific world at Bath was called 
very strongly to the questions connected with light, by the 
interesting lecture given in the theatre by Professor Roscoe 
upon that subject, and by the numerous experiments with 
which he illustrated his discourse ; and by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
who read a paper on the subject of the value of photometrical 
tests for ascertaining the illuminating power of gas. The great 
interest of the lecture by Professor Roscoe was, it may be 
added, in the exhibition of the magnesium wire, which seems to 
us to be destined to make an entire revolution in the lighting of 
the shores and coasts of our island ; at any rate, as soon as the}! 
manufacture of the wire shall be reduced to anything like a 
reasonable price. In this respect we have every reason for 
entertaining a confident hope, that the progress of science may 
soon enable the magnesium wire to be obtained at such a 
price as may allow of its being used; for we have only to 
reflect upon the history of aluminium, that was first sold for 
two guineas an ounce, and now can be obtained at an eighth 
of that sum, and it is to be suspected will be soon much 
diminished in price, to convince us that science has yet in store 
for us many surprises of this kind. Be this as it may, Pro- 
fessor Roscoe exhibited,, before the assembled audience, a por- | 
trait of Sir C. Lyell, that was taken ‘“séance tenante,” by the} 
aid of the light given by the combustion of a small portion of 
magnesium wire, and there was not heard the slightest criti- 
cism upon the merits-of the design or of its execution. As to 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s paper, it seems to have been a rather 
tame attack upon the usual. system of analysis by the aid of 
the photometer; but, if we may judge from the published 
accounts in the Bath Chronicle, it did not recommend any dis- 
tinct course to be adopted—it only contented itself with point- 
ing out errors, it did not suggest any remedy for them. Mr. 
Glover, also, attended the section on mechanical science, to 
display his contrivances for the purpose of the measurement 
of gases. 

At Bath, also, there was a great deal of attention paid to the 
subject of the electrical cables that are about to be laid down 
for the establishment of the communication between the shores 
of the Atlantic; but it only served to prove that “ the doctors 
“ differed ” on this, as on many other points. The great sub- 
ject of interest, however, to the sanitary engineer was the in- 
quiry into the rates of mortality that respectively prevailed in 
the towns of Salisbury, Clifton, Bath, and Paris, into which 
the late returns of the Registrar-General had provoked a most | 
rigorous examination. As to Salisbury, it appears that there 
has been a decided decrease in the death-rate, owing to the 
change that has been produced there in the nature of the 
climate by the operations of the Local Board, who have dried 
up the water-courses that previously ran down every street, 
and that entailed upon the inhabitants the constant humidity || 
that marked the city. There appears to be no doubt that the) 
mortality of Salisbury is notably diminished, but it is of course 
impossible to say to what extent it has been so unless all the 
documents are before us, a8 was well shown in the case of the | 
mortality of Clifton, which is manifestly complicated by being || 
mingled with that of the whole Poor Law Union. It is not so, |; 
however, with Bath, that enjoys, and with justice, the proud |, 
distinction of having the highest rate of mortality of any of the || 
health-resorts of England. We had thought at first that there | 
was some kind of error in the Registrar-General’s report, and | 
at any rate we clung to the belief that the mortality in this) 
town might be accounted for by the limits of the registration || 
district being made to include some exceptionally unhealthy 
neighbourhood, as is the case at Clifton ; but it is not so, and 
the mortality for the town is strictly that which is attributable 
to the ordinary causes that there reap so large a harvest. In 
this respect the Registrar-General’s reports must be considered 
to have done good, and the populations of both Bath and 
Bristol must have cause to bless him for having so publicly 
challenged the examination of their death-roll. It is strange 
how people will go to sleep in their observance of the pre- 
cautions that are destined to their own healths, and how they 
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wil] allow a gigantic evil to grow up by their sides, until they 
are roused by the observations of an indifferent official to in- 
quire into the causes that are decimating them, almost literally. 
Such has been the case at Bath, and the state of the drainage 
in that town is a positive scandal to all parties concerned ; nor 
is the water supply much better, nor the various sanitary mea- 
sures that have been adopted in the interior of the town. A 
glance at the river and a casual inspection of the slaughter- 
houses and the burial-places that are still tolerated in the 





tator that there was much more to be done to put it upon the 
footing of the metropolis even, in all that relates to sanitary 
‘matters ; and yet Bath is free to receive the winds of Heaven, 
its soil is good, its conditions of hill and dale are all that could 
be desired! There is much, in fact, in the conditions of Bath 
in this respect that reminds us of what Mr. Tite said about those 
of Paris; and yet the two cities are both of them inferior to 
London in their salubrity. ‘‘ ant vaut le pays, moins vault 
“ Thomme,” is a true maxim in every case—in this especially ! 
Think for a moment that Paris should have a greater mortality 
than London by about 4 in a 1000 upon the average of the 
last ten years ! 

There were many subjects of interest connected with the 
geology of the district, and the meteorology of it as likely to 
affect the question of public health, that were brought before 
the Bath meeting ; and there were several questions connected 
with the political economy of social life that were discussed at 
the meeting at York, to which we shall have occasion to return 
on some future occasion. 

The long droughts of the last autumn seem, amongst other 
works, to have produced the deficiency, or the running short, of 
the supply of the Bristol Water- Works, that have been carried 
into effect with so much boldness and skill by Mr. Simpson. 
This has been attended, of course, with a proposal on the part 
of the inhabitants of the resort to what they consider would be 


pany had, under the advice of Mr. Simpson, adopted measures 
to put an end to the drought from which their customers were 
suffering. It seems to us inconceivable, notwithstanding all 
that we hear upon the subject, that this company should not 


ject of the necessity that existed for the resort to the other 
sources of supply. The people of Bristol, however, seem of 
late to have attained something like unanimity in their pro- 


£300,000 in the improvement of their river and the construc- 
tion of their docks. 
only thing that we can say is ‘‘ may they go on and prosper.” 
Bristol was always; to us, the seat of the West Indian trade, 
and the chief port on the western shores of England; and 
though of late years its commercial importance has sadly 
dwindled before the rising sun of Liverpool, yet we have ever 
felt an interest in the prosperity of the old port. We most 
heartily, therefore, congratulate the inhabitants upon the fact 
of their reviving prosperity having forced them to become 
unanimous in the designs for the improvement of their dock 
accommodation. 

In London there seems to have occurred little of late to 
merit remark here; excepting that the Metropolitan Board 
have felt it to be incumbent upon them to take some action in 
the matter of the filling in of the Thames embankment, and 
the occurrence of the explosion which took place on the banks 
of the river on Saturday last. 


nature of late, that we must beg our readers to allow us to 
defer our remarks to another opportunity on the cause and 
the effects of this sad calamity. It seems to have been attended 
with many phenomena that are connected with the trans- 
mission of movement in water, which are well worthy of study 
from all connected with the science of hydraulics. 








Cireular to Gas Companies. 


Tux prize of £2000 offered by the Emperor of the French in 
1852 to the inventor of the most useful application of voltaic 
electricity, has, on the report of M. Dumas, the illustrious 
member of the Académie des Sciences, been recently awarded 
to M. Ruhmkorff for his induction coil. Like most other im- 
portant inventions, the apparatus known as the induction coil 








| was the result of several previous discoveries and inventions. 


This explosion has taken place | voltaic are of Davy, every one endeavoured to bring the electric light into 


so recently, and our engagements have been of sucha pressing | 
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interior of Bath would, we should think, convince the spec- | 


' of electricity could be obtained through the secondary fine 


' 





The principle on which its action depends was discovered by 
Faraday thirty years ago. He ascertained that each time that 
an electric current is transmitted through the wire coil of an 
electro-magnet a current of electricity is induced in a second 
contiguous wire the instant that the iron becomes magnetized, 
and that a similar effect is produced when the electric contact 
is broken and the iron is demagnetized. In the progress of 
this discovery it was found that by coiling a long fine insulated 
wire round an electro-magnet powerful electrical effects could 
be produced on making and breaking contact with the voltaic 
battery and the primary wire which renders the iron magnetic. 
By an ingenious application of a vibrating spring the contacts 
with the voltaic battery could be made and broken with great 
rapidity by self-acting agency, and thus a continuous discharge 


wire though not connected itself with the voltaic battery. The 
electricity is, in fact, induced by the magnetism, the voltaic 
battery acting merely as a subsidiary agent to bring the electro- 
magnet into action. The apparatus commonly known as a 
medical coil machine, for giving electric shocks, is constructed 
on that principle, and the merit of M. Ruhmkorff’s invention 
consists in an improved construction of the apparatus on a 
large scale, with appliances for perfecting the insulation of the 
secondary wire and for condensing the induced electricity, so 
that it can be modified and rendered more generally applicable. | 
The secondary wire in some of the larger of Ruhmkorff’s in-| 
duction coils is upwards of ten miles long, and the torrents of 
electricity evolved far exceed the effects of the most powerful 
electrical machines. One of the applications of the induction | 
coil to which M. Dumas directs attention is its peculiar fitness’ 
for the detonation of the mixed gases in Lenoir’s gas-engine. 





' On this subject he observes—* It has supplied to the gas- 
| engine of Lenoir the regular means necessary for producing, 


a perennial source of supply; but, in the meantime, the com- | 


be able to dispose of a greater quantity of water than they are | 
said to do; and, therefore, we reserve our opinion on the sub- 
Ruhmkorff’s coil, but enters to some extent into the general |} 


ceedings, for they are about to lay out not less a sum than | 


This is very creditable to them, and the | 


“* the successive inflammations to which it owes its mechanical 
“power. Five hundred of Ruhmkorff’s apparatus, constructed | 
“‘ for the purpose of applying them to Lenoir’s engine, bear | 
‘* witness at the same time to the necessity of their intervention | 
“in the perfection of this new machine, and to the increasing | 
“extension of the application it has obtained in small 
*« workshops.” 

The report of M. Dumas is not confined to the invention of | 


' 


consideration of the various uses of electricity—such as its, 


| applications to mechanical arts, to telegraphy, illumination, | 


electrotyping, and engraving. Upwards of one-fifth of the, 
report relates to the present state of the application of electri- | 
city to the purposes of illumination ; and it possesses sufficient | 
interest to our readers to warrant the insertion of it in 


| extenso :— 








Davy, who operated with a voltaic battery consisting of 2000 cells with a 
surface of about 100 square métres, attached two cones of excellent conducting 
charcoal to the wires connected with the opposite poles, Having brought 
those two points into contact, he perceived a dazzling light emitted from| 
them, which continued even when the cones of charcoal were separated as| 
much as 11 centimétres apart. It is uncertain whether Davy thought such | 
a costly discovery could ever be brought into practical use. When the author 
of this report repeated the experiment in public 30 years afterwards, after 
having stated that the light thus produced cost 30 frances per burner per 
minute, and added that a day would come when the electric light would 
nevertheless compete with all other artificial means of illumination, he ex- 
cited a general smile of incredulity. 

How was it possible, however, not to attach immense importance to that 
extraordinary production of light which without the combustion of matter, 
without chemical action, was equal to the light of 200 or 250 carcel 
lamps, or to 1500 or 1800 wax candles, if the flames of all were concentrated 
within the small space of one? After the discovery of Bunsen’s battery, as 
soon as it was ascertained that 30 cells would be sufficient to produce the 


use—at least, for the lighting of towns; but they were mistaken. 

Lavoisier observed, in his treatise on the lighting of the city of Paris, 
nearly a century ago, that in lighting towns numerous flames of moderate 
intensity are required, and not a small number of great brilliancy. The 
principle he then laid down experience has confirmed. The electric light is 
therefore unsuitable to the lighting of towns, since its very nature is to pro- 
duce a light of dazzling brilliancy, concentrated, and incapable of being 
divided into many small flames. But since it might be used in several im- 
portant undertakings—as in mines, tunnels, lighthouses—and for military pur- 
poses, it became necessary to find out some means of overcoming a serious 
obstacle to its practical application. The charcoal points are soon consumed, 
the particles being carried off or even burned when exposed to the air; the 
space between them increases; the electric current ceases to pass; and the 
light is extinguished. It was necessary to invent a special apparatus—a 
means of regulation to obviate this fundamental objection, which obstructed 
all practical application of the electric light. M. Léon Foucault was one of 
the first who paid attention to the matter. He commenced by substituting 
for the charcoal points used by Davy the carbon that collects in gas-retorts, 
which is hard, homogeneous, and a good conductor of electricity. We now 
also know—thanks to M. Jaquelain, the manager of the laboratory of the 
Imperial and Central School of Arts and Manufactures—how to make at will 
a carbon equally hard and as good a conductor of electricity and more pure 
than that from gas-retorts. The processes of this preparation being accu- |! 
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rately determined, regular, and economical, they will no doubt be soon 
brought into operation. By this substitution of a hard homogeneous carbon 
for light porous-charcoal, the duration of the prisms attached to the poles of 
the battery is increased, they are consumed less quickly, and with greater 
uniformity. 

But it was necessary to apply a regulator to the light-producing apparatus; 
and it was M. Foucault also who contrived one, formed according to the fol- 
lowing plan. The electric current which produces the light passes in its 
course through the coils of an electro-magnet, and induces magnetism in it. 
When the carbon points communicate, and the light of the voltaic arc is 
intense, the current passes through the conductors, and the electro-magnet 
is in full action. If the points are separated, the light becomes less bright 
or is extinguished, and the electro-magnet loses a portion or the whole of its 
power. When that occurs, a metal spring, which the electro-magnet re- 
tained, falls back, it causes the carbon — to approach nearer each other, 
and the electric current, as well as the light, is again restored. 

At the same time Mr. Staite, who was investigating the same matter in 
England, determined on applying a similar principle of regulation, and suc- 
ceeded in its mechanical application. Many mechanicians have since at- 
tempted the solution of the problem, and have proposed various plans for 
maintaining the carbon points at the same distance apart. Among them 
M. Serrin should be noticed, His apparatus lights of itself, which is an im- 
portant consideration in war, or even for lighthouses, It is very substantial, 
very simple, and it maintains the light at one invariable intensity. The 
carbon points place themselves in contact, then adjust themselves, and keep 
ata regular distance apart. A great number of instruments of this kind 
have been made by M. Serrin and sold to the public, and most satisfactory 
testimonials bear witness of their excellent qualities. M.Serrin’s apparatus, 
therefore, may be considered an instrument which fulfils all the conditions 


structed by M. Dubosc, promises to realize, in a higher degree than any 
other, the conditions of regularity which such an instrument should espe- 
cially possess. This is not the first time that it has been reserved for M. 
Foucault to say the first and last word on a difficult question. 

At the same time progress of another kind has been made with the electric 
light. Instead of obtaining the required electricity by chemical action from 
voltaic batteries, it has been procured from magnetism by the rapid motion 


light is produced by the agency of the mechanical force which puts the 
electro-magnets in motion. By this process a combustible is burned which, 
applied to the generation of steam, is transformed into mechanical force, and 
a portion of that force is expended at the instant that the electro-magnets, 
in passing before the steel magnets, have to overcome the resistance which 
charges them with electricity. The process begins with chemical action— 
combustion ; the calorific action is turned to account in the form of steam; 
then there is mechanical action; and at length the last transformation is 
arrived at, under the influence of the permanent magnets, in the develop- 
ments of dynamic electricity itself. It is the apparatus of Pixii converted in 
Belgium by Nollet into a machine — to useful purposes. 

In Paris the Alliance Company endeavoured to give a different application 
to the apparatus and failed. Their director, M. Berlios, then ascertained 
that it produced the electric light at a cheaper rate than the voltaic battery. 
A very intelligent workman, Van Melderen, dispensed with the commutator 
which served to give to the alternate opposing currents a steady uniform 
direction. This was a valuable simplification of the aera for without 
the loss of light the expenditure of electricity was diminis. 

_ the wearing out of the mechanism was removed, which had occasioned 
reat derangement of the apparatus. The instruments of the Alliance 
Jompany are now in perfect working condition. They improve with use, 


orth Spanish Railway. 

The satisfactory result arising from the simultaneous use of the Serrin 
regulator and of the Alliance machine has induced the administration of light- 
houses to place an electric light on Cape La Iléve, near Havre. One of the 
old lights of the best kind, which was fixed there a long time ago, and which 
is equivalent in illuminating power to 600 carcel burners, is retained 
for the purpose of comparison. The electric are gives a light equal to 3000 
of the same burners. It is at once distinguished by its splendour and white- 
ness as much as by its superior illuminating power from the neighbouring 
oil light, which appears red. 


colza oil is burned in Fresnel and Arago’s lamps with concentric wicks, is 
less than 2 centimes (1°92 ¢c.) when the electric light is used, and that 


the redemption of the purchase-money. 


The history of the dispute between the Local Board of 
Weston-super-Mare and the gas company, which has been 


plete without some notice of an important correspondence 
between the Gas Committee of the Local Board and the Home 
Office ; which, though it took place so far back as April, was 
withheld from the knowledge of some of the members of the 


from obscurity at the meeting of the board on the 14th ult. 
A letter, purporting to be from the chairman, was sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, to inquire 
whether the Weston-super-Mare Local Board are empowered 
to manufacture gas; and, if not, whether the Home Secretary 
would sanction a loan to the board for providing lamps, lamp- 
posts, &c., for gas to be supplied by the company. ‘Ihe reply 


conditional affirmative answer was given. 
raised have a bearing on gas companies and local boards 
generally. We, therefore, subjoin the correspondence 
entire :— 


To the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
Sor the Home Department. 
Weston-super-Mare, April 1, 1864. 
Sir,—As chairman of the Local Board of Health for this town, I am 





amount includes the expense of repairing the machines and apparatus and , 


of electro-magnets before the poles of fixed permanent magnets; so that the | 





for which it was designed. But M. Foucault during the last year has ar- | 
rived at another solution of the same problem ; and his new regulator, con- | 


ed, and the causeof | 


| position to manufacture gas, and cannot enter into an agreement with the | 
because the magnets become thereby saturated with magnetism. They have | 
been successfully employed in lighting the slate quarries of Angers; in some | 

ublic places in Paris, though only temporarily ; and in the workshops of the , 


The average price of the unit of light, which amounts to 7 centimes when 


Local Board, as well as of the public, until it was dragged | t 
| Act conferring on local boards the power of manufacturing gas; and, secondly, 





= 
Si Gu J 


from time to time recorded in our columns, would not be com- | 


| question as to the power of the Weston-super-Mare Local Board to manu- | 


to the first question was in the negative; and to the second a | 
The questions thus | 


| 


requested respectfully to submit to your consideration the two following 
questions, the circumstances which have induced the board to propose 
them, and those clauses in the Local Acts of Parliament in force at our 
board which especially relate to them. 

Question I.—Is the Weston-super-Mare Local Board of Health empowered 
to manufacture gas? 
First—By virtue of the General Acts in force at the board, or by virtue 


of unrepealed clauses 202 and 203 in the Weston-super-Mare Improvement | | 





and Market Act, 5 Vict., 1842. For copy of clauses see Appendix (A.) 
Secondly—By virtue of certain transactions between this board and the | 
Weston-super-Mare Gas Company, as detailed below. 
These circumstances are as follows :— | 
The board has, from the year 1834, purchased gas -of the Weston-super- | 
Mare Gas Company at the price of £3. 6s. per lamp per anuum, inclusive | 
of rent of pillars, lanterns, cleaning, lighting, &c., which rate continued 


until Feb. 24, 1863, when the gas company applied to the board for an |} 


increase of 16s. per lamp. ¢ 
The board deeming this excessive, consulted Mr. Samuel Hughes, civil 
and gas engineer, of 14, Park Street, Westminster. 


The result of such con- || 


sultation was that his suggestions were adopted by the board, and sub- | 


mitted to the gas company, with a view to some agreement being arrived 
at between the board and the company. 


The tenor of Mr. Hughes’ suggestions may be gathered from the ap- | 


pended copy of minutes of our Gas Committee of the 9th of September, 1863 


(vide Appendix B), containing propositions made by the gas company, which. | | 


propositions agree in all important points with Mr. Hughes’ suggestions. 
Negotiations then took place between the gas company and this board 
with respect to price—the company asking for 4s. 43d., and the board offer- 
ing 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet consumed. The company having abated their de- 
mand to 43. 3d. per 1000 feet, the board submitted to the company the 
mninute of the Gas Committee (contained in Appendix C) as confirmed by the 
Local Board at its meeting of December, 1863 (vide Appendix C). To this 
minute, the letter (contained in Appendix D) from the secretary of the gas 


company was received in reply. On receipt of this letter, letter (contained | 
in Appendix E) was sent by the clerk of the Local Board of Health to re-'' 
quest explanations. To this letter the reply (contained in Appendix F) was || 


received. 


i! 
I beg to craw your attention to the reference in Mr. Davies’s letter of the | | 


4th of February, 1864, to making propositions “ without prejudice.” 
The copy of minutes (Appendix C) will, I presume, make it evident that | 
the board considered the propositions of the 9th of September, 1863, to be | 
bond-fide propositions, and did not consider that this expression “ without 
prejudice,” made for the first time at this step of the negotiations on the | 
7th of October, 1863, affected the mode of measuring the quantity of gas | 
consumed. 
The board believed that the only important difference which could arise | 
between the gas company and itself was as to the price per 1000 feet. This | 
belief that the words “ without prejudice” referred only to price I think it | 


| 


not unfair to say was strengthened by a letter received from the secretary | | 


of the gas company at a previous stage of our negotiations (vide Appen- |! 


| 
' 
! 


dix G), and was confirmed by the fact that the Weston-super-Mare Gas |! 


Company’s Act of 1861, sec. 11, regulates the price of gas furnished to the | 
commissioners at per 1000 feet (vide Appendix H). | 
It is presumed, whatever answer may be afforded to Question No. I, that 
the Weston-super-Mare Local Board is empowered by c. 202 of Weston- | 
super-Mare Market Act of 1842 (vide Appendix A), to provide lamps, lamp- | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


posts, lamp-irons, and all pipes necessary for connecting such lamp-posts | | 


with Weston-super- Mare Gas Company’s mains. 


Question II.—I would therefore inquire whether, if the board is not in a | ' 


Weston-super-Mare Gas Company on other terms, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State would be willing to sanction a loan to this board for providing | 
lamps, lamp-posts, &c. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. PALMER, 
Chairman of the Weston-super-Mare Local Board of Health. | 
APPENDIX. | 
. 202 and 208 clause of Weston-super-Mare Improvement Act, 1842. 
. Copy Minutes of Gas Inquiry Committee of 9th September, 1863. 
Copy Minutes of Gas Inquiriy Committee of December 9, 1863. 
Committee Local Board. 
. Copy of Secretary of Gas Company’s Letter of January 2, 1864. | 
. Copy of Letter of Clerk of Weston-super-Mare Local Board of Health | 
to Gas Company of 27th January, 1864. ; | 
. Copy of Secretary of Gas Company’s longer Letter of 4th February, 1864. 
. Copy of Secretary of Gas Company’s Letter of the 30th March, 1863. 
. Clause 11 of Weston-super-Mare Gas Company’s Act of 1861. 


| 


ORS 


The 


mo 


! 
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{ 


Local Government Act Office, 8, Richmond Terrace, | 


Whitehall, S.W., April 5, 1864. 


Sir,—I ara directed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, || 


to acknowledge the receipt of your communication with reference to the 


facture gas, &c. 

In reply to your question, I have to state— 

1. The Local Board of Weston-super-Mare is not empowered to manu- 
facture gas—Firstly, not by virtue of any General Act, there being no such 


not by virtue of the 202 and 203 sections of the Weston-super-Mare 
Local Act, there having been no such failure of settlement by arbitration 
of the terms to be charged for lighting, as constitutes a condition precedent 
to the manufacture of gas by the commissioners, under the powers of these 
sections. 

2. While there were lamps, lamp-posts, pipes, &c., in existence, I should 
suppose that the Secretary of State would require that there should have 
been a failure of settlement by arbitration, in the manner provided by the 
Local Act, before he sanctioned a loan by the Lucal Board for the purchase 
of new lamps, lamp-posts, pipes, &c. In the absence of a fair attempt at 
such settlement, it would be impossible to come to the conclusion that the 
interests of the district would really be forwarded by such a loan being 
contracted. If, however, both the Local Board and the gas company desire 
that the Local Board should procure lamps, lamp-posts, &c., of their own, 
instead of using those of the gas company, on hire, the Secretary of State 
would sanction a loan for this purpose. 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. TAYLOR. 


The letter and statement of Mr. Panes, published in our last, 
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show that on the 2nd of January in the present year the gas 
company expressed their willingness to accede to the proposi- 
tion of the Local Board to proceed to arbitration, and named 
Mr. J. E. Clift, of Birmingham, as arbitrator on their behalf. 
Since that time the ‘conduct of the board has been evasive, 
'|}contradictory, and most unbusinesslike. After having pro- 
posed arbitration, they objected to it on the plea of expense; 
and having negotiated for some time longer with the gas com- 
pany, the letter to the Home Secretary inserted above was 
‘|written, in the name of the chairman of the board, by the 
||member who is most officiously inimical to the gas company. 
The answer being unsatisfactory to the writer, negotiations 
|| with the company were resumed, and the point of difference 
was dimished to the question whether the discount to be 


be 15 per cent. or 20. The company made a stand on their 
offer of 15 per cent., and, the matter in dispute being so small, 
it might have been readily settled by arbitration. The board, 
however, objected; and, though well aware that the failure of 
settlement by arbitration was a condition precedent to obtain- 
ing power to manufacture and supply gas, a resolution was 
passed at the recommendation. of the Gas Committee, to apply 
for authority to do what they had already been officially in- 
formed was contrary to their Act. Mr. Tom Taylor’s exposi- 
tion of the law is, in this instance, as chance would have it, 
most probably correct ; but we, nevertheless, consider it highly 
|improper for the officials of the Local Government Act Office to 
| presume to give opinions or advice on legal questions. They 
|have often been wrong, and have thus lowered the prestige of 
the Government. Besides ordinary liability to error, they are 
‘usually biassed in favour of peculiar doctrines espoused by the 
Chadwickian faction, which tend to warp their judgment, and 
lead them farther astray. It is quite clear, in the case of 
| Weston-super-Mare, that notwithstanding the vapouring of 
ithe Local Board, they cannot, if they would, proceed to manu- 
facture gas until the company refuse to abide by arbitration ; 
and we strongly recommend the latter to decline further nego- 
tiations, and to stand on the proposition to submit their dis- 
pute to arbitration in the manner provided for by their Act. 


The London daily and weekly papers continue to notice and 
comment on the supply of gas to the metropolis, and the 
Standard inserted a paragraph to the effect that a general re- 
duction in the price of gas may shortly be expected. We have 
been unable to trace the statement to any authentic source 
beyond the intimation given in the report of the directors of 





the Western Gas Company, that they ‘ look forward to being | 


“‘ able at no distant date to reduce materially the price of gas 
“to the public.” The existing financial pressure is sufficient 
to delay the launching of the scheme, which it is rumoured 


has been under consideration, of a monster company for the | 


supply of the whole of the metropolis with 15-candle gas 
at 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet ; therefore, there seems little pre- 
|| sent cause to apprehend that a reduction of price will be forced 

on the metropolitan gas companies by threatened competition. 
|| Such a project would no doubt receive the support of the local 
authorities, and with the aid of the organization established by 
‘means of banking and financial companies it might reach the 

threshold of Parliament, and place the old companies in the 
| position either of adopting the proffered price or of submitting 
\to the passing of the Bill of a new company, in spite of the 
_compromise of 1860. It would be lamentable to see the 
|,errors of 1849 and 1850 repeated, and the present appears to 


|us to be a favourable time for giving with good grace what | 


|| may probably be wrung from the metropolitan gas companies 


‘|by compulsion at a later period, under less favourable | 


||cireumstances. The question has been taken up by the City 
| 

| payers Association, and has been discussed at their meetings 
||with the usual display of ignorance which speakers on such 
|, occasions exhibit. 
‘se discussion, quoted from a leading article in one of the daily 


'“* lent meters, and bad qualities ;”” and he affirmed that every 





'|word was true—he being apparently ignorant that the ap- | 


pointed examiners of gas report the quality to be superior to 
|the standard prescribed by the Act of 1860, and that the accu- 
racy of the meters is tested by an officer appointed by the Cor- 
'|poration, Though the gas supplied in the City is thus officially 
||@scertained to be of an improved quality, it was asserted by 

some of the speakers that at the present price of 4s. 6d. per 


1000 cubic feet gas costs more than it formerly did when the 


allowed on the price of gas supplied to the public lamps should | 


of London Tradesmen’s Club and by the Aldgate Ward Rate- | 


One person, who took a prominent part in | 


papers the cry of ‘‘ dim shops, dull streets, high prices, fraudu- | 


| charge was 6s. The Aldgate Ward Ratepayers Association, 
| though they have united with the Tradesmen’s Club in the 
consideration of the gas supply, are not inclined to go so far 
as to promote the introduction of a new company, but they 
have sent a memorial to the Commissioners of Sewers request- 
ing them to purchase the works and mains of the Great Cen- 
tral Gas Company, and to take the supply of gas under their 
own control. To that memorial no reply had been re- 
ceived at the time of the meeting, and a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that it is the duty of the citizens to unite 
in a general movement to remedy “the great grievance 
“‘ under which they at present labour in consequence of the 
‘‘ impure and unsatisfactory supply of gas to the City.” The 
subject is taken up in a more practical manner by a 
correspondent of the Star, who supplies an analysis of the 
| accounts of the gas companies, and calls on the vestries, and 
on the Corporation of the City of London, to take measures 
to enforce the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act. He con- 
tends that an examination of the accounts ‘ will show that 
“‘ the public are now paying £200,000 per annum in excess of 
‘‘the price authorized by Parliament, solely through the 
“‘ supineness of our vestries.” That is the proper view to 
take of the matter, though the writer, who signs himself 
‘* A Large Consumer,” greatly exaggerates the excess of profits. 
Instead of querulous and unfounded complaints about the 
quality of the gas, and fraudulent registrations of the 
meters, it would be far better to adopt measures to bring into 
operation the ample means provided by the Act of 1860 for 
the protection of the public. The writer indignantly asks— 
where are the delegates and the honorary secretaries who so 
resolutely resolved upon agitation, and have slumbered since 
1860? and he declares that unless a reduction of 6d. per 1000 
feet be soon made he will urge the formation of a consumers 
association to enforce the provisions of the Act. These symp- 
toms of renewed agitation should not be disregarded. ‘There 
is evidently a growing discontent at the price of 4s. 6d. per 
1000 feet charged by most gas companies in the metropolis, 
and the dissatisfaction is increased by the knowledge that in 
other districts, where the conditions of manufacture and sup- 
ply are apparently similar, the price of gas of equally good 
quality has been reduced to less than 4s., with a continued 
payment of 10 per cent. dividend on the capital invested. 


We strongly recommend the perusal of the manly speech of 
Mr. Craufurd, the chairman of the County and General Gas 
Consumers Company, on announcing at their last meeting the 
inability of the company to pay any dividend on the ordinary 
shares for the past six months. It is a straightforward, open 
| exposition of the company’s affairs, in which he freely admits 
| that their present depressed condition is owing in a great de- 
gree to the error, in one instance, of not attending in time to 
the demands of consumers for a reduction of the price of gas, 
and by this means having provoked successful competition. 
The County and General Company own seven small works in 
the country, but their offices are in London, and few of the 
shareholders have any connexion with the places that they 
supply with gas. They are therefore regarded as foreigners 
—there is no sympathy between them and their customers— 
and they are looked upon as fair subjects for being pressed to 
reduce their prices to the lowest possible rates. They resisted 
this pressure at Chertsey, not being then aware of the un- 














soundness of the position they occupied, and the consumers 
determined to form a competing company, which was so suc 
cessful that they obtained nearly the whole supply of the town. | 
| Mr. Craufurd’s company were thus compelled to retire, and 
| sold their works to their rivals at a loss of about 80 per cent. 
| of that portion of the capital of the company appropriated to the 
| 





Chertsey undertaking. That loss the directors have determined 
to liquidate by instalments out of revenue, and this is one cause 
of the inability to pay a dividend; but, as only the sum of 
| £112 has been written off in the half year towards the loss 
| of £2600, it will be some years before the redemption can 
| be completed. The experience of Chertsey will, as Mr. 
| Craufurd observed, serve as a guide to the directors to avoid 
| such a recurrence. ‘‘ We shall endeavour,” he said, ‘to 

“* meet any future instances of this kind by giving as large a 
| ** consideration to the interests of consumers as we possibly 

“*can;” and he expressed his belief that the directors were 
| justified in looking forward to the recovery, and more than 
recovery, of the loss which such reductions at first occasion 
by increased consumption. This liberal mode of conducting 





business is, we feel convinced, the best policy, not only for the 
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County and General Company, but for all other gas companies 
in the kingdom. 

A case of considerable practical importance to gas com- 
panies, in the collection of small debts, was recently decided 
in the Sheriff's Court. One of the metropolitan com- 


panies brought an action to recover a sum for gas supplied, | 


when an objection was made to an agent of the company 
appearing on their behalf; it being a rule of the court that an 
incorporated body can only appear by attorney or under seal. 
The agent stated that he had always been allowed to appear 
in other courts, and that there were a number of cases in 
which the amounts were so small that they would not pay for 
an attorney. The objection was however allowed, and the 
company were non-suited with costs. 

A squabble is going on between the Town Council of Bath 
and the gas company, with respect to the rating of the esta- 
blishments of the latter, and also with respect to the price 
charged for the public lamps. Of course, as we are not ac- 
quainted with the details of the case with respect to the mode 
of rating, we cannot venture to express anything like an 


opinion on that subject; but we cannot but think that the ad- | 


vocates of a reduction in the price of the public lamps have a 
very bad grace in urging thus an increase of the burthens of 
the company at the precise time that they are clamouring for 
a diminution in the charge; and that the Bath Company do 
at present light up so many outlying districts that the price 
they receive for the public lamps can hardly pay them. It is 
to be suspected that a little of the spirit of conciliation is want- 
ing on the part of the Town Council. They can have little 
reason to complain when the private consumer only pays 
3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for his gas, though the public 
lamps are not exactly calculated at the usual scale. 


In a recent number of our JourNAL we noticed the report of 
the Conseil d’ Administration of the Paris Gas Company, but 
we may be allowed to revert to one detail of the working of 
that establishment which we think merits a greater amount 
of attention from English companies than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. This is the general use that is made in Paris of 
wrought-iron pipes coated with asphalte, the invention of M. 
Chameroy, instead of cast-iron, for the distribution of the gas, 
and the use of lead service-pipes to the houses, which appear 
to have a great influence upon the loss of gas by leakage that 
constitutes so enormous a proportion of the contingent ex- 
penses of English companies. In Paris it would appear that 
the loss of gas by leakage—and in this term is included what 
ought never to be included thereunder, as the condensation in 
the mains, the loss by non-registration of the meters, the 
quantity that is supplied to the public lamps in excess of the 
contract, the stealage (as Mr. Simpson called it), &c.; the 
loss from all these sources is as nearly as possible 10 per 
cent. Now this small loss may be partially accounted for 
by the greater care and attention that is paid by the French 
engineers to the laying of their pipes, and to the more rigid 
superintendence that they exercise over this detail. The 
greater depth, too, at which their pipes are laid may have an 
influence upon the maintenance of them, for in Paris the rule 
is to lay the pipes that act as mains at least at 3 feet 3 inches 
from the surface of the roadway. But we apprehend the 
large portion of the saving must be accounted for by the use 
of the Chameroy pipes, which are also very superior to ordi- 
nary cast-iron pipes in their power of transmitting the gas 
that is expected to traverse them. The loss per 1000 métres 
of cast and wrought iron pipes is estimated by the engineer of 
the Paris Company to bear the following proportions to each 
other :— 


Cast Iron. Wrought Iron. 
In consequence of accidental ruptures 1°60 . 0°46 
In consequence of use and waste in 
the body of the pipe . . . . 0°353  . 07198 
In consequence of the shaking or dis- 
turbance of joint . . . .. =. %1'77 . 052 


This was the result of the observations made in the year 1861; 
but there has nothing occurred since then to induce the com- 
pany to doubt their substantial correctness, and the Paris Gas 
Company are gradually replacing their canalization in every 
direction where it is necessary to remodel it, by substituting the 
Chameroy pipes for their ancient cast-iron ones. The Paris 
Company have Chameroy pipes that were laid down in 1837 
now in daily wear. We have not any statistics with respect 
to the use of lead service-pipes; but the danger to iron pipes 





| 





arising from the contraction and expansion of the metal, 
must constitute a great recommendation for lead, added to 
which is the consideration of the greater pliability and re- 
sistance to oxidation of the latter. The public in general has 
a direct interest in preventing the loss of gas that now takes 
place through the defective pipes that are employed, as may 
be at once perceived by the observation of the ground that is 


| thrown out whenever there is any occasion to repair them ; 


and we think that in thus calling attention to the means of 
obviating this cause of loss, we are both serving the public 
and the interests of those whose cause we especially and 
avowedly advocate. 





Review, 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF THE 
TYNE, WEAR, AND TEES. 
SECOND NOTICE, 

We have remarked that the iron trade of the three rivers prior to the 
discovery of the Cleveland ores, was an exotic in these districts, and that 
its competition with the Scottish makes, was fostered by extraneous cir- 
cumstances which alone enabled it to drag out an existence of so many 
years, when apparently, if left unsupported, it would have been in a state 
worse than starvation. 

This anomaly is explicable when it is reflected that in each of the five 
or six failures of banks in the north of England, which have occurred 
during the past 25 years, that much of their embarrassments arose from 
the immense advances made to maintain iron-works which were erected 
prematurely by 20 to 30 years. 

The maintenance of a trade which was only remunerative one year out 
of ten is thus accounted for, as it can only be said that once in that time 
was the price of iron at its very best. 

The Scottish and other makers may, therefore, now rejoice that in 
future competition the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, are as open to them as to| 
other iron masters, and that in future, in the absence of unsound and 
fictitious banking firms, they may fearlessly develop a trade which is 
destined to exceed in magnitude any of the other British seats of iron- 
making. 

After a storm comes a calm; and though the winding up of the North- 
umberland and Durham District Bank, which had advanced a million to 
various companies, has been esteemed a bungling operation by many, still 
its failure has been a solemn warning, and has introduced a healthier and 
a sounder state of things than has yet obtained in the three rivers. 

When we reflect upon the versatile products of the north of England 
during the past 50 years, we are forcibly struck with the great amount of 
solid talent and that true knowledge of “‘ witty inventions,” which has 
emanated from it; beginning with the Stephensons, who made Newcastle 
the cradle of the locomotive, following with Armstrong, who has re- 
modelled the ordnance, we may almost say of the world, and again with 
Pattinson, who, by his process of desilvering lead and many other pro- 
cesses, has so immensely added to the wealth of the kingdom. 

To the latter gentleman, the lead and chemical trades are largely in- 
debted ; and to the former business, the method of purification from anti- 
mony, &c., invented by Dr. Richardson, has developed a traffic with Spain 
which, from 213 tons in 1844, has increased to 12,459 tons in 1862; and 
from Spanish lead no less than 600,000 ounces of silver are now annually 
extracted, or an average of 50 ounces per ton. 

The production of lead in 1862, in the districts, was 16,454 tons, from 
whence was extracted 82,854 ounces of silver, and adding this to the 
importation, it results that, upon a gross produce of all the British mines, 
the three rivers yielded no less than 45 per cent. of lead and 50 per cent. 
of silver. 

Then follow the manufactured leads, in which are included— 





White lead and paint . . . . . . . 7500 tons. 
Cl ee « « See 
Litharge Se so + * 800 ,, 
ees wwe ee ee 4500 ,, 
Lead pipes . 1. 1 © 8 © « « 1500 ,, 
ee 750 4, 





Teel. « « . . 19,550 tons. 


In copper the yield is only about 700 tons from the cupreous pyrites 
brought into the district to manufacture sulphuric acid, a trade which 
owes its development to the famous Sicilian sulphur monopoly, which 
drove the alkali-makers to other sources foratime. The copper resulting 
was formerly sent to South Wales, &c., for smelting; but gradually the 
trade has increased, so as to induce the erection of smelting-furnaces, and 
there is every probability of a great development in this article. 

The make of zinc is from 750 to 800 tons, all the ores, with the excep- 
tion of 596 tons, coming from abroad. 

The imported ores of antimony produce about 270 tons annually, and 
the district boasts at Washington of the only aluminium manufactory we 
possess, the chief source being imported Bauxite, worked under Deville’s 
patent. Connected with this there is the manufacture of aluminium 
bronze, the invention of Dr. Percy, which it is found can be used with 
effect, being capable of withstanding an amount of compression ranging 
midway between the finest steel and the best iron. 

These items of chemical and metallurgical importance are most ably 
and creditably treated by Messrs. Sopwith, Richardson, Bell, and Clap- 
ham, and are got up so as to yield much valuable information; the only 
fault being that, with so many able compilers, it is difficult to avoid an 
occasional repetition. Salt, alkali, manganese, bleaching powder, soap, 
magnesia, and cement have all their assigned places in the book, and are 
curious evidence of the progress of northern trade. 

The glass, earthenware, and fire-clay manufactures are treated on by 
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Messrs. Swinburne, Maling, and Jas. Cowen, jun., and a curious history 
of progress they are, the trade of fire-bricks having increased from 7 mil- 
lions in 1838, to 80 millions in the vend of 1862-3. 

The increase in gas-works, and the improvements in its distillation, 
have developed a retort trade now amounting to 12,000 per annum, and 
the details given on this subject are curious and interesting, quite com- 
mensurate with the great value and quality of Tyneside goods of this 
description. 

Paper, carpets, hats, and ropes next demand attention, and are well 
treated by Messrs. Richardson, Henderson, Wilson, and Luckley. 

Much of the first-named emanates from the esparto grass of Spain, and 
when Mr. Gladstone will condescend to remodel the absurd legislation on 
this subject, it is probable the trade will look more cheerful, At present 
it wants a means of economic production to place it in a healthy position, 
which, since the repeal of the paper-duty, has been denied to it. 

The carpet trade of the district shows an annual value of £120,000, 
and much general information of our carpet trade is given ; whilst in the 
hat trade 600 persons are employed with a weekly production of 500 to 
600 dozen. 

The wire and hemp rope trades are a curious and able contribution 
from the pen of Mr. Luckley, the quantity and value being— 

Forhemp .... » 3500 tons and £160,000 


Wireropes. . ... . 4500 ,, 170,000 
Totals. . . 8000 tons £330,000 


None of the wire is, we believe, made in the district, being all from Staf- 
fordshire, &c. 

A paper of great interest upon the iron ship-building trade, by Mr. 
Charles Palmer, graphically describes the rise and progress of this impor- 
tant branch. Its effect on the transport of coals, by the introduction of 


||serew colliers, is shown by an increase from 9483 tons, imported into 


London in 1852, to 929,825 tons in 1862; and their comparative efficiency 
may be judged of when it is stated that one single screw collier with 21 
men will do the work of 16 ships of the old construction, with 144 hands 


|| to work them. 


But the details of iron ships and screw colliers are far too interesting 
for mere extracts; we therefore refer the reader to them for matter of 


|| great interest. 


The same with regard to the engineering works of the district, by 
Messrs. Westmacott and Spencer, in which, from the Rocket which electri- 


|| fied the world on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, to the gigantic 
| marine and locomotive engines of the present time, the progress is well 
| treated of. 


On rifled ordnance there is a paper by Sir William Armstrong ; whilst 


| from the pen of Mr. Tone there is an elaborate report on the railways 


and locomotion of the north of England. 

Of great interest to coal consumers and the coal trade are the improve- 
ments of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, by Messrs. Ure, Meik, and Fowler, 
as shown in three separate papers accompanied with plans of each river. 

The depth of water and wet docks are shown by each to be energetically 
and steadily increasing, giving assurance that the eastern ports will ere 
long rival the Mersey in admitting the larger classes of vessels to their 
shores, and thus cheapen the coast of coal, &c. 


We conclude our notice by referring our readers to the work as an 


||exponent of the great value of our northern coal, metallic, and chemical 


trades, &c., whose future is shadowed out in a manner to encourage an 
opinion of the great soundness of the commerce of the district, no matter 
in what department, for which it is celebrated so justly. 











Register of New Patents. 


653.—Epmunp Batter, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manager 
of works, for ‘‘ Improvements in gaseliers of the kind commonly called 
‘ water-slide gaseliers.’’’ Patent dated March 15, 1864. 


This invention consists in making the upper part of the outer or sliding 





| tube of gaseliers of glass or other transparent material, or in inserting 


pieces of glass or other transparent material in the upper part of the said 
outer or sliding tube. As the water by which the escape of gas is pre- 
vented in the said gaselier is contained in the said outer or sliding tube, 
the said glass or transparent material permits the water within the said 
outer or sliding tube to be-seen, and any deficiency of water which may 
occur by evaporation is readily observed. 

In gaseliers constructed according to this invention there is no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining when the gaselier requires water, and the risk of the 
escape of gas which attends the use of the ordinary gaselier, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of seeing the level of the water, is removed. 
Although the glass or transparent substance answers best when at the 
top of the outer tube, yet the said glass or transparent substance may be 
placed in a lower part of the said tube with nearly the same effect. 

This invention is applicable to gaseliers in which other liquids than 
water are employed to prevent the escape of gas between the outer or 
sliding tube and the inner fixed one. 


||666.—Ronert Hott, of Little Lever, near Bolton, in the co. of Lan- 


caster, terra-cotta manufacturer, for “ Improvements in the manufac- 
ture of hoods for ventilators.”” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated March 16, 1864. 
This invention consists in the manufacture of hoods or ventilators of terra 
cotta or other earthenware instead of sheet metal as heretofore customary. 
The chimney top is also made of terra cotta or other earthenware, as in 
chimney tops without hoods of the present construction. The pivot for 
the hood is also made as usual. By thus manufacturing the hoods of 
ventilating chimney tops they are rendered much more durable and less 
expensive, 
675.—Epwarp Tuomas WAKEFIELD, of Bayswater, in the co. of Mid- 
dlesex, barrister-at-law, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas lighting and venti- 
lating apparatus.’’ Patent dated March 16, 1864, 








675 





This invention consists in a novel combination of parts which, arranged 
in manner hereinafter described, forms a new apparatus, P 

Over an Argand burner and glass chimney is placed a porcelain, glass, 
or earthenware pipe. At the bottom of this pipe a transparent glass 
shade is fitted, and the top of the upper part of the pipe is connected with 
a horizontal pipe of similar material to the first-named pipe, which is ex- 
ternal to the ceiling, and opening into a chimney or flue, In this latter 
pipe is placed a valve, but in some cases, this valve may be dispensed with. 

The claim is for the combination of parts forming a gas lighting and 
ventilating apparatus, as above described. 


694.—Grorce Frepertck CHANTRELL, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, furnace engineer, and Jean ReyMonp, of Richmond Hill, near 

Liverpool, aforesaid, for *‘ Improvements applicable to chimney tops 

and ventilators, and in the manufacture thereof.” Patent dated 

March 18, 1864. : 

This invention bas for its object certain improvements applicable to 
chimney tops and ventilators for the purpose of obtaining an upward cur+ 
rent in flues and to prevent down-draughts therein; also, a convenient 
mode of manufacturing the said chimney tops and ventilators from clay, 
terra cotta, and plastic, or other materials usually formed in moulds. 

The invention consists in surrounding the heads of chimney tops and 
ventilators with an outer casing, which is narrowed or contracted at the 
top, so as to have an opening of only the same, or about the same, area 
as that of the top of the internal flue-shaft, and dividing the space between 
the inner surface of the external cap or collar and the exterior of the inner 
shaft into air-passages by vertical feathers or diaphragms in combination 
with three, four, or more air passages through the base of the ventilator 
or chimney top. 
708.—Epwarp Borrows, of Sutton, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 

engineer, for “‘ Improvements in pumps for lifting ov moving liquids,” 

Patent dated March 21, 1864. ne 
The novelty of this invention consists in the employment of an india- 
rubber or other elastic or flexible disc as an elastic closed cover for the 
pump-chamber, which disc may be made either flat, or curved, or corru» 
gated, or otherwise enlarged in surface; and which cover, being alter- 
nately elevated above the flanges which confine it and depressed below them, 
will have the effect of raising water from lower levels under the ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, or will force water or other liquids along levels or 
downwards. The invention also consists in the employment of separate 
passages inside and outside the chambers, or in the use of internal ribs, 
for the purpose of insuring the free flow of the water upwards, in case of 
the elastic disc or cover pressing against the sides of the chamber, and 
preventing the flow of the water. 
739.—Fxreperick TyeRMan, of 38, Gracechurch Street, in the City of 

London, architect and surveyor, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus to be 

used in combination with parts of gas and lamp fittings.’ Patent 

dated March 23, 1864. 

This invention relates to a peculiar apparatus for increasing the illumi- || 
nating power of artificial light, which apparatus consists of a ring of plain |} 
or perforated metal, talc, or other incombustible material, having its edge 
or edges flat, turned, or toothed, and having fixed, if found necessary, on | 
the under side, a piece or pieces of asbestos, or other material of the like | 
nature. To this ring is attached, by metal straps or other approved | 
means, a piece or pieces of plain or perforated metal, tale, or other incom- 
bustible material, of a flat, conical, round, elliptical, or inverted semi- 
spherical form, having by preference horns or projections on the edges or | | 
outer parts of the same, sucls piece being of smaller diameter than the|| 
interior of the chimney of the lamp or gas-burner. The ring of the appa- 
ratus is to be applied to the top of the ordinary chimneys, glasses, or 
fittings of gas or other artificial lights, whilst the other portion is sus- 
pended within the chimney, or glass, or fitting; and, being of smaller 
diameter, a clear space or opening is left between the outer edges or sur- | | 
face of the suspended portion and the inner surface of the chimney, glass, 
or fitting, with which it may be used. If preferred, the ring may be dis- 
pensed with, and the internal suspended portion of the apparatus may be 
hung from the edge of the chimney, or kept in its place by hooks, spring 
clips, or otherwise. One object of this invention is to obtain an increased 
illuminating power from a given consumption of gas or other artificial 
light, by directing the draught from the centre towards the side of the 
chimney, glass, or fitting. 


746.—Samvet Bark, of Cranford Street, Smethwick, in the co. of Staf- 
ford, gas-fitter, Tuomas Atrwoop, of Windmill Lane, Smethwick, 
aforesaid, engineer, and James Davin Ropinson, of Talbot Street, 
Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, file-smith, for “‘ Certain improve- 
ments in slides for gaseliers, as also in the means of regulating or 
stopping the flow of gas, parts of which improvements are also appli- | 
cable to chandeliers where oil, camphine, or other inflammable liquids | 
are used for illumination.” Patent dated March 24, 1864. 
This invention consists, first, in providing in a more efficient way, by 
means of external stops, for regulating and controlling the extent to which 
the lower portion of chandeliers may be lowered down from the top, as 
also to prevent the highly injurious and frequently fatal consequences 
from this part falling from the upper part by the breaking of the chains 
connecting the lower part with the upper and counterpvising weights; 
secondly, in the use of a self-acting valve, actuated by a float, so that, 
when the evaporation of the water in such like slides has reduced the 
liquid below the regulating-point, the valve of itself, in consequence of the 
descent of the float, will close up the gas-way, and prevent any escaping 
until a fresh supply of water or other suitable liquid is applied; and, 
lastly, in the application to chandeliers of a valve, placed, as in the last 
case, over the gas-way, in the ball or ceiling joint, which valve it is pro- 
posed to connect with an ornamental knob, or otherwise, placed concentri- 
cally on the lower extremity of the chandelier body, below the main tube, 
and working through a stuffing-box. By the turning of the knob, the 
valve above is actuated so as to cut off or admit the gas to the body of the 
chandelier, to flow through the radial arms with an equalized pressure to 
the burners; so that the gas will be simultaneously admitted to the 
burners or cut off. The valve is held down on its seat by any suitable 
elastic pressure placed above, such as a helical spring or its equivalent. 
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'751.—Ysaac Bannvs, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, glass chan- 
delier and gas-globe manufacturer, for ‘ Improvements in or additions 
to gaseliers and gas-brackets.”” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated March 24, 1864, 

4\This invention consists, firstly, in constructing or arranging the parts of 

gaseliers in the manner hereinafter described, whereby a less quantity of 

‘l gas is required to produce a given amount of illumination than is required 

in ordinary cases, and an elegant effect is produced in the gaseliers, In 

4 }constructing a gaselier according to this invention, a glass globe or vessel 

| \is fixed near the bottom of the pipe conducting the gas, the surface of 

athich globe is made into a reflecting surface by silvering, or otherwise 
tceating the inner surface thereof. The lower part of the globe tapers 
tly to the size of the pipe on which it is supported, the said taper part 

‘being slightly concave.. At or near the bottom of the said reflecting 

‘| \globe a series of radial horizontal pipes is situated, the said pipes being 

‘connected to the central vertical pipe of the gaselier. Each of these 

\radial pipes is supplied with a burner projecting a horizontal flame. Sur- 

counding the bottom and sides of each of the said horizuntal flames is a 

Shade or glass, made in the form of an elongated shell or shallow dish, the 

wider parts being most distant from the axis of the gaselicr, and the con- 

sides being icone The flame is situated within the concavity 
of the said shells or shades, which are not fixed horizontally, but are 
ewhat inclined to the central pipe of the — to which central 

‘pipe the narrow ends of the shades converge. he narrow ends of the 

|ahades are furnished with metallic holders similar to those of ordinary 

\shades, by which they can be readily connected to or disconnected from 

(the radial pipes or burners with which they are respectively used. The 

ie below the shades is supplied with an ornamental termination. 

i} 








The central reflecting globe opposite each of the burners is made into a 
jSeries of facets so as to produce a reflection of the flame of the burner in 
jeach of the facets opposite the said flame. 

| By arranging the parts of the gaselier in the manner described, a larger 
amount of illuminating power is obtained than is possible in an ordinary 
|gaselier with the same expenditure of gas. The light is reflected by the 
\central globe, and by the position aud shape of the glass shades a shadow- 
‘less light is produced. Gaseliers constructed according to this invention 
|may be provided with hydraulic slides to vary the height when in use, 
and may be made of various sizes to suit the purpose to which they are 
'applied. When made of large size, they may be used in place of the 
ordinary sunlight-burners. 

| The invention consists, secondly, of the following improvements in, or 
jadditions to, gas-brackets. In constructing gas-brackets according to 
\this invention, the said brackets are provided with burners projecting 
‘horizontal flames, and to these burners glass shades are applied of the 
kind before described with reference to a gaselier. There is also fixed to 
the bracket a reflecting-surface behind the burner and glass shade, the 
\reflecting-surface consisting either of a hemisphere or other portion of a 
‘sphere. By these means, the same illuminating power and effects are 
(Produced as described with reference to a gaselier. 


(755.—Victor Dvusourc, M.D., of Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany, for 
| Improvements in gas-burners.”’ Patent dated March 26, 1864. 

|The object of this invention is to obtain a considerable saving of gas. 
The gas-burner is, as it were, arranged so as to form a kind of hearth, with 
\@ grate and chimney. The grate in the lower inside part thereof is a 
system of wire-work, and has a perforated bottom, and one or more 
jgtatings made of woven wire-work. The chimney or enclosure of the 
flame in immediate connexion with the bugner is formed with an opening 
\of considerable size, from which the flame passes, The several parts of 
|the apparatus forming this improved gas-burner are made of, or are coated 
|with, platinum ; and the apparatus applied to a gas-burner, is, according 
|to this invention, suitable for all purposes where gas-burners are em- 
\ployed. Its object is to avoid the loss of gas caused by the incomplete 
aor thereof in ordinary gas-burners. 





There are three main causes which occasion considerable loss in the 
\illuminating power of gas which should be obtained from the gas supplied 
| by the gas companies. 
| First, the loss of a portion of the gas itself, which passes unconsumed 
|¢hrough the flame. 
| Secondly, the small intensity of the flame, which, on account of insuf- 
ficient heat, only partly effects the combustion of the carburetted hydro- 


gen gas. 

Third, the extreme pressure of the gas, which causes the same to pass 
so rapidly from the burner that it is not capable of being completely 
oxidized. 

Now, the arrangement of the apparatus which supersedes these dis- 
advantages may be divided into two parts—namely, the upper part or 
‘burner, and the lower part or chamber of the burner through which the 
gas passes to the burner. The upper part of this improved burner con- 
sists of a kind of chimney or hood, having a larger opening than that part 
of the burner through which the gas first issues. The opening or outlet 
of the chimney or hood may be modified in size and form according to the 
character of the burner to which it is applied. This chimney or hood 
prevents the gas escaping without having passed through the flame, and it 
also increases the intensity of the heat at the point of ignition, so that the 
gas shall be completely consumed, these being the necessary conditions for 
obtaining complete combustion of the gas. In the lower interior part of 
this improved gas-burner a grating is applied, which overcomes the 
excess of pressure of the gas, and only allows sufficient gas to pass for sus- 
‘taining the flame. 

The construction and arrangement of this improved gas-burner may be 
greatly varied without departing from the nature of the invention. The 
grating is not absolutely a necessary appendage to this improved gas- 
burner, having but little influence upon the increase of the light produced, 
and may, if desired, be dispensed with. No claim is made to the broad 
| ges of this grate, as the same is, to some extent, already known, but 

the improved form and arrangement of the application thereof to gas- 
burners, as herein described, differs from those heretofore employed for 


)} the Fg 
e Claim is for the metallic chimney or hood plated with platinum, 
and its application to gas-burners, as herein described. 











APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2259.—JoserH Rapuart Carrerata, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, for “Improvements in gaseliers.” Sept. 16, 1864. 

2264.—Ropert Hott, of Little Lever, near Bolton, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, terra-cotta manufacturer, for ‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
and construction of hoods for ventilators,” Sept, 16, 1864. 

2273.—Cuartes Stevens, of the firm of Stevens and Henderson, of 31, 
Charing Cross, in the co. of Middlesex, for “An improved machine for 
Sorcing up water.” A communication. Sept. 17, 1864. 

2277.—Ricnarp Curimes, of the firm of Guest and Chrimes, of Rother- 
ham, in the co. of York, brass-founders, for “ Improvements in hydrants 
or fire-cocks.” Sept. 17, 1864. 

2279.—Davip Hunter Branpon, engineer, of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, 
for “‘Improvements in the treatment of tar oils for the purpose of employing 
the same as paint.’”” A communication. Sept. 17, 1864. 

2282.—Joun Hamitton Burns, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., 
gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in the distillation of volatile minerals, 
vegetable and other organic matters.” Sep. 17, 1864. 

2290.—Freperick ToLHavsEN, of 149, Boulevart Magenta, Paris, in 
the empire of France, for “Improvements in apparatus for lighting 
shop-fronts, or other kindred purposes.’ A communication. Sept. 19, 
1864. 

2310.—Epmunp Smiru, of the Free Town of Hamburg, Germany, gas- 
meter manufacturer, for ‘‘Zmprovements in wet gas-meters.” Sept. 20, 
1864. 

2315.—Epwarp Tuomas Hvucues, of the firm of Hughes and Son, 123, 
Chancery Lane, London, for ‘‘.4n improved fan to be employed for ven- 
tilating and other purposes.” A communication, Sept. 21, 1864. 

2329.—THomas Waker, and Tuomas Frerpinanp Watxer, both of 
Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engineers, for “‘ Improvements in 
means or apparatus for the utilization of sewage matters, part of which | 
improvements is applicable to raising and forcing other fiuids.”” Sept. 
22, 1864. 

2342.—AtEexanpEeR Horace Branpon, engineer, of 13, Rue Gaillon, 
Paris, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery for refining petroleum and other 
oils,” Acommunication. Sept. 23, 1864. 

2352.—Joun Tuomas Srrovp, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, 
general lamp and chandelier manufacturer, for ‘‘ Certain tinprovements 
in the means and materials used in representing the glass parts of gas and 
lamp fittings and chandeliers, as well as the representing of lustres and 
other articles of glass on show-cards, pattern-books, and other illustrations 
relating to the same.” Sept. 24, 1864. 

2357.—Wittiam Scort, of Belfast, in the co. of Antrim, Ireland, 
engineer, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for casting iron pipes.” 
Sept. 26, 1864. 

2364.—Henry Bennison, of Burrage Road, Plumstead, in the co. of 
Kent, and of Hobart Town, Tasmania, gentleman, for “ Zmprovements 
in fiuid-meters.” A communication. Sept. 27, 1864. 

2374.—Joun Cuartes Wutson, of East India House, 5, Lime Street, 
London, co, of Middlesex, civil and mechanical engineer, for “‘Improve- 
ments in pumps.” Sept. 27, 1864. 

2384.—Joun Weems, and Witu1am Weems, of Johnstone, in the co. of 
Renfrew, N.B., engineers, for “Improvements in engine-governors and 
in apparatus for indicating and regulating the flow of fluids and liquids.” 
Sept. 28, 1864. 

2393.—Coteman Derrtgs, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of 
Houndsditch, in the City of London, manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in lighting and ventilating.” Sept. 29, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

2050.—Joun Joseru Parkers, of London Street, Paddington, in the 
co, of Middlesex, bell-hanger and gas engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
the application of gas and other fluids or liquids for lighting and other 
purposes, and in apparatus connected therewith.” Aug. 18, 1864. 

2152.—Epwarp MiLter Watrer, of 64, Great Bland Street, Dover 
Road, Southwark, London, in the co. of Surrey, gas engineer, for “An 
improved gas valve and regulator.” Sept. 2, 1864, 

2189.—Appison Mok, of Milwankie, in the co. of Milwankie, State of 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., for ‘4m improved construction of double-action sub- 
merged force-pumps.’’ Sept. 8, 1864. 

2194.—Tuomas Taytor, of 4, Euston Grove, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for “‘ Improvements in urinals,”’ Sept. 8, 1864. 

2238.—Samvuen Jonn Taytor, of West Bromwich, in the co. of Staf- 
ford, mechanic, for “‘Improvements in the manufacture of iron hollow 
ware; which improvements are also applicable to the manufacture of 
tron pipes and other articles made of iron.” Sept. 13, 1864. 

2259.—Joseru Raruazt Carrenata, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, for ‘‘ Improvements in gaseliers.” Sept. 16, 1864. 

2277.—Ricuarp Curmmes, of the firm of Guest and Chrimes, of Rother- 
ham, in the co. of York, brass-founders, for “‘Improvements in hydrants 
or fire-cocks.” Sept. 17, 1864. ; 

2279.—Davip Hunter Branpon, engineer, of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, 
for “Improvements in the treatment of tar oils for the purpose of employing 
the same as paint.”” A communication. Sept. 17, 1864. 

2315.—Epwarp Tuomas Hvueues, of the firm of Hughes and Son, 123, 
Chancery Lane, London, for “4” improved fan to be employed for ven- 
tilating and other purposes.” A communication. Sept. 21, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


1211.—Epwarp Mysrs, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., and THomas Guy Procens, of Cambridge Street, 
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Pimlico, in the co. of Middlesex, manager to Mr. Thomas Edge, 

gas-meter manufacturer, Westminster, for “ Improvements in wet gas- 

meters.”” May 13, 1864. 

1229.—Lovis Bricovt, of the firm of Bricout and Berlet, of Rheims, in 
the empire of France, manufacturers, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus 
employed in carburetting gas.” May 14, 1864. 

1236.—Witu1am Witson, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, ironmonger, for ‘‘Improvements in, and apparatus for, generating 
gas from hydrocarbon or other volatile oils for tlluininating and other 
purposes.” May 17, 1864. 

1259.—Jamres Brownina, of Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, in the co. of 
Middlesex, white lead manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements applicable to 
street and other lamps or lanterns..” May 18, 1864. 

1759.—ALEXANDER ANcus Crott, of Coleman Street, in the City of 
London, C.E., for “ Improvements in the manufacture or preparation of 
material for the purification of gas.” July 14, 1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

2184.—Tuomas Suutr Srocx, and Josrrn Suarr Stock, and Henry 
Tayior, ‘4 new or improved tap or stop-cock.’’ A communication. 
Sept. 2, 1861. 

2229.—Cuartes Frertton Kinxman, “Jinprovements in obtaining manure 
Srom sewerage, and in the apparatus employed therein.” Sept. 6, 1861. 

2230.-—-Joun JamEs RussEexx, “ Improvements in preparing the ends of 
welded tubes previous to their being fixed in plates.’’ Sept. 6, 1861. 

2323.—Grorce Wuirter, ‘ Improvements in apparatus for filtering or 
purifying water or other liguids.’”” A communication. Sept. 18, 1861. 

2363.—Henry Cockey, and Francis Curistopuer Cockey, “Improve- 
ments in apparatus employed in the manufacture of gas.” Sept. 21, 1861. 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR, 
2335.—Constant Jourrroy Duméry, ‘Improvements in smoke-preventing 
apparatus.” Sept. 7, 1857. 
2390.—Tuomas GraHame, “Improvements in grinding corn, and in gene- 
rating gas on inland waters.” Sept. 15, 1857. 











Parliamentary intelligence. 


REPORT ON THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE, 


} 

| 

i| 

1! 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO ANY 

| PLANS FOR DEALING WITH THE SEWAGE OF THE METROPOLIS AND 
OTHER LARGE TOWNS, WITH A VIEW TO ITS UTILIZATION TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES, 


, The Select Committee appointed to inquire into any plans for dealing with 
| the sewage of the metropolis and other large towns, with a view to its uti- 
| lization to agricultural purposes, have considered the matters to them re- 
ferred, and have agreed to the following report :— 

Your committee commenced their inquiry by examining into all those 
ays for utilizing, in a liquid state, the sewage of the metropolis, which 

ad been laid before the Metropolitan Board of Works, and were referred to 
the committee by an order of the House. 

Your committee have ascertained, from Cornish engineers of the greatest 
| reputation, the prices of the steam-engines and pumps which would be re- 
| quired to raise various quantities of sewage.to stated heights. 

Mr. Bateman, the well-known water engineer, was examined as to the 
prices of the mains and pipes which would be necessary for the conveyance 
and distribution of sewage over land, and the estimated cost of laying them 
down and jointing them. | ; 

Your committee has come to the conclusion, that it is not only possible to 
utilize the sewage of towns by conveying it, in a liquid state, through mains 
and pipes to the country, but that such an undertaking may be made to 
result in pecuniary benefit to the ratepayers of the towns whose sewage is 
thus utilized. 

That benefit may, in a few years, be greatly increased; for the amount of 
artificial manures is even at present insufficient, and the sources whence 
some of the most important are obtuined will, in a few years, be exhausted. 
Other means of fertilizing land must therefore be vented to. 

Your committee, -having examined the chairman and engineer of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, are of opinion that more might have been 
done by that board towards the profitable use of the sewage of London ; and 
that the completion of the outfall sewerage of the metropolis ought, at the 
earliest possible moment, to -be followed by the adoption of a system which 
Thay convert that sewage from a nuisance into a permanent and increasing 
source of agricultural fertility. 

_ Even if a pecuniary benefit were not to be secured, yet such a considera- 
tion should not deter local authorities from taking such steps as are possible 
to free rivers from pollution. 

_ Your committee examined_several witnesses regarding the pollution of the 
rivers and streams of the country. 

There can be no doubt as to the injury which results from the practice of 
conducting sewage and other refuse matters into the rivers, from whence 
numerous towns, villages, and country populations derive their water supply. 

It is imperatively n that such a practice should be discontinued. 
No efficient artificial method has been discovered to purify, for drinking and 
culinary purposes, water which has been once infected by town sewage. By 
no known mechanical or chemical means can such water be more than par- 
tially cleansed ; it is always liable to putrefy again. Processes of filtering 
and deodorization cannot, therefore, be relied upon to do more than mitigate 
the evil. Water which appears perfectly pure to the eye is sufficient, under 
re al aN, to breed serious epidemics in the population which 

i 
Soils, however, and the roots of glowing plants, have a great and rapid 








| power of abstracting impurities from sewage water, and rendering it again 





innocuous and free from contamination. 

Mr. Ffennell, the chief inspector of fisheries, stated in his evidence that} 
sewage water, in a putrefying state, is destructive to fish; a considerable) 
increase in the amount of food for the people, and of revenue to the owners 
of rivers, would, therefore, result from purifying the rivers of the United 
Kingdom, which are now contaminated by sewage and other matters. 

If the sewage of towns is no longer to fiow into rivers, the only alternative 
which remains is to dispose of it on the land. 

It has been decided that it is a nuisance at common law to discharge any 
sewage intoariver. Yet the law is, nevertheless, inoperative, for want of 
powers to remove the nuisance. 

Until within the last 30 years, it has been the custom to utilize all the 
nightsoil and other refuse on the land. Great obstructions used to be thrown 
in the way of making house-drains which should empty themselves in'o the 
street sewers. The use of the latter was confined to the conveyance of the 
surface waters of the town. ‘There was a service of scavengers whose duty it 
was to remove excrementitious matters in their carts. And it was the office 
of the mayors of towns to take care that rivers, streams, and ponds were kept 
free from all noxious or filthy substances. But when the modern water- 
closets came into vogue, and the practice was introduced of flushing house- 
Crains into the sewers, then the diluted nightsoil first began to find its way 
into rivers, 

Yet the removal of house refuse to the land would now be much easier 
and cheaper than it was formerly; because carriage by suspension in a liquid 
is the cheapest mode of transport. 

In many towns of Lancashire there are to this day numerous cesspits. 
This is the case with Manchester, where the local authorities expend about 
£20,000 a year for emptying them and removing the contents to the land, 
and receive back 50 per cent. by the sale of the material. A system of sew- 
erage, and the necessary works to remove all the refuse in a liquid state to 
the adjacent fields, would, in Mr. Rawlinson’s opinion, cause a saving to the 
town. 

The Commissioners of Sewers and the Board of Health took no steps to 
prevent the introduction of the practice of flushing the refuse of houses into 
the street sewers, and thence into the rivers. For they were of opinion that 
no time should be lost in freeing habitations from the dangerous infection of 

utrefying substances; and assumed that when this more pressing object had 
aes accomplished, the law would be again respected, and measures would 
be taken to free the rivers and restore the refuse once more to the land. 

Dwelling-houses in the —— and many parts of England have already 
been freed; which has caused the increased pollution of rivers. This latter 
evil is becoming worse every year in proportion to the adoption of a better 
water supply, of a more perfect system of house drainage, and the increase 
of the population. 

Dr. Acland and other witnesses believe that rivers can be effectually freed 
from pollution only by extending the Local Government Act to entire water- 
sheds ; or, rather, by establishing boards somewhat similar to the present 
local boards of towns, which should extend over the whole area of each 
catchment basin, instead of being restricted to the precincts of each town. 
These watershed or catchment boards should, in the opinion of those wit- 
nesses, have all the powers for this purpose which are now enjoyed by the 
local boards of towns; and they should be placed under the direct authority 
and supervision of the Home Office. They furthermore hold that it should 
be the duty of the Home Secretary to see that the law, as to the pollution of 
streams, is strictly enforced by these watershed boards. 

The secretary of the local government office, as well as Mr. Rawlinson, the 
inspecting engineer, while concurring in the necessity of appointing a board 
for each catchment basin, gave a decided opinion that the duty of the water- 
shed board should be merely to supervise the action of the local boards 
within their district, and enforce an obedience to the law in causing them to 
desist ‘from polluting the streams; but that the necessary works should be 
carried out by the local boards alone. 

We recommend that the important object of completely freeing the entire 
basins of rivers from — should be rendered possible by general legis- 
lative enactment, enabling the inhabitants of such entire districts to adopt 
some controlling power for that purpose; but it should include a provision 
for compelling local boards to render the sewage of their districts innocuous 
by application to the land for agricultural purposes. The case of the valley 
of the Thames (where the purification of the river, which has been sought 
by the expenditure of enormous sums, is, to a considerable extent, counter- 
acted by the increased discharge of sewage from towns higher up the stream) 
requires special and immediate attention. 

fore concluding the inquiry, your committee received some evidence 
with regard to the measures now being carried out by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for diverting the sewage of the metropolis, This inquiry 
your committee have been unable to complete. 

July 14, 1864, 








Miscellaneous News. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Frimay, Sept. 23. 
CONSTRUCTION OF SUBWAYS. 

At the Meeting of the Board this day—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair, 

The CuargMAN said he had had the subject of the further construction 
of subways placed upon the paper of business, because it was one of very 
great importance; and it now became necessary for the board to consider'| 
what steps should be taken in relation to them. The members of the board 
were aware that in the contract for the Thames embankment the forma- 
tion of subways was included—it having been determined to carry them 
out in connexion with that improvement, and also in the new street to the 
Mansion House. It was tema by the terms of the contract that if the 
construction of such subways should be abandoned, the estimated cost 
would be a deduction from the amount of the tenders. After the decision 
of the House of Commons on the subject during the last session, it was for 
the board to determine whether they would persevere in the construction 
of subways, in the ultimate hope that Parliament might be induced to take 
a different view of the question another year. It was a question worthy of 
very serious consideration, and he asked whether the board would appoint 
a day specially for its discussion, or whether they were prepared at once to 
enter upon it. 

Mr. CarpMAEL said he thought the better course would be to refer the 
whole question to a committee, with instructions to bring up a report upon 
it, which the board could hereafter discuss. 

The CuarrMan said he did not see what advantage could arise froma 
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reference. It was the principle which the board had to determine, and he 
was not aware of any detail upon which it was necessary for a committee 
to report. The facts upon which the board had to come to a decision were 
very simple. Of course, the contracts for the Thames embankment would 
have been carried out according to the specifications, had not the committee 
of the House of Commons struck out those clauses in their bill which the 
board felt important and necessary. It certainly seemed reasonable that 
companies who were so greatly benefited by the use of subways should 
contribute towards their cost. To be practically useful in the metropolis, 
the use of the subways must be made compulsory upon all companies who 
required to have pipes laid beneath the surface of the ground. It was 
notorious that the streets were more frequently and seriously disturbed by 
the gas companies in effecting alterations and repairs of their pipes than 
any others, and if the use of the subways were not made compulsory upon 
them, nore than one-half of the object which the board had in view in 
their construction at so great a cost would be entirely frustrated. Each 
member of the board had had a copy of the evidence laid before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons upon this subject, and it would be for 
them now to say what course they would adopt iu the face of the decision 
to which that committee came. 

Mr. CarrMAEL suggested that the members of the board should have 
notice of the subject, and discuss it on Friday next or Friday week, after 
studying the evidence taken before the committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. D’lvranGer asked whether some gas-pipes had not been laid in the 
subways already constructed. 
The CuairMAn said that there were only small service-pipes laid in the 
subways in King Street, Covent Garden, and in the new street, Southwark. 
Mr. Couiinson said these were only temporary services, and not perma- 
nent ones. 
Mr. LeGGE suggested that the question should be referred to the Thames 
Embankment Committee, for them to report upon. 
The Crarrman said there was no necessity for that, as every member of 
the board had had a copy of the evidence taken before a committee of the 
House of Commons. The question they would have to consider «vas, whe- 
ther they would affirm the decision of the House of Commons, that it 
would be dangerous to place gas-pipes in subways, and therefore ought not 
to compel gas companies to use them. ‘They would also have a second 
question to consider, viz., whether, supposing the gas companies were not 
compelled to use those subways, it would be worth while to lay out a large | 
amount of the ratepayers money for a scheme which would be compara- 
tively valueless, for the streets would still have to be broken up for the gas- 
mains. The object of the board was to prevent the constant interruption 
of traffic in the streets which arose under the present system, and the 
damage which was done to the roads themselves by the frequent breaking 
up of the surface for the repair or relaying of pipes. He saw no reason 
why the consideration of the subject should not be postponed for a fort- 
night. and then disposed of by the board. 
Mr. CanemakEL then moved that the subject should be specially taken 
intv consideration on that day fortnight. 
Mr. Newron said he had heard it reported that the gas companies had 
changed their views on the subject, and were prepared to adopt the use of 
j the subways. This fact ought to be ascertained before the board proceeded 
| further. It was clear that the committee of the House of Commons came 
| to the conclusion to exclude gas-mains in consequence of the heavy pressure 
put upon them by the companies. If the companies were now prepared to 
withdraw their opposition, and confess the folly of their ways, the board 
would know how to act. 
Mr. H. L. Tayzor said if the suggestion to postpone the discussion were 
carried out, and it was known that the board were about to consider the 
question on that day fortnight, it would be sure to reach the ears of the 
gas companies, and they might possibly have a communication from them. 
{e thought that no harm, and possibly some good, might result from a dis- 
cussion of the subject, and that it would help to throw the responsibility 
{| upon the committee of the House of Commons, to whom it belonged, that 
|, the subways already constructed were not used. 
|. Mr. Cottinson had no doubt that the opposition of the gas companies 
| last session was entirely prompted by their objection to pay for the use of 
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has to be added the undivided profits, £971. 10s. 9d. : 
that a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per half year, less income-tax, be declared 
upon £60 per share, paid up at Midsummer last, together with half per cent, in 
augmentation of the dividend for the year 1858, on £52 per share, then paid up, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, This will leave an 


| undivided balance of £5661. 93. 5d. 


Abstract of the Trade Account, for Six Months, ending Midsummer, 1864. 


Abstract of the Balance-Sheet, at Midsummer, 1864. 


the subways. Ifthe board were prepared to construct them at the expense 
of the ratepayers of the metropolis, and make no charge for their use, they 
would get rid of all opposition. He should be very sorry, after all the ex- 
pense which the board had gone to, it should be entirely thrown away. 

The motion for postponing the discussion was then put, and carried. 

UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE. 

Mr. Cottinsoy had a notice of motion upon the paper to the following 
effect:—“ That it be referred to the Main Drainage Committee, to consider 
the best means of utilizing a portion of the sewage of the metropolis, for the 
purpose of ascertaining its commercial valne, and to report their recom- 
mendations to the board, in order that application may be made in the 
ensuing session of Parliament for the necessary powers to carry them into 
effect.” On this motion being called on, 

The CuarrMan said it had occurred to him that probably the board 
would not proceed to deal with that motion to day. committee of the 
House of Commons had been sitting, and had exhaused the inquiry, and 
their report, as it appeared to him, had supplied all the information which 
could be given on the subject. The board now, having regard to its respon- 
sibilities, must boldly deal with the question of disposing of the sewage of 
the metropolis. Some few of the new members had not seen the operations 
of the sewage manure works at Croydon and at Rugby, and it did occur to 
him that they ought to have the opportunity of doing so. He would 
suggest, therefore, that it should be referred to the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee, to make arrangements for enabling the board to visit those places, 
and see the practical application of sewage. ‘The board could then come to 
some determination upon the general question, which would be alike satis- 
factory to themselves and the public. In the meantime it would be well to 
postpone the discussion upon this motion. ; : 

Mr. Cotuinson said he was much obliged to the chairman for his 
suggestion. His only object was to raise the question before the board, 
feeling as he did that the time had now come for them to do something in 
the matter. 

The further consideration was then adjourned, and the subject referred 
to the committee to make the arrangements as suggested by the chairman 





PHENIX GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
A General Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was held at the 


‘Bridge House Hotel, Wellington Street, Southwark, on Wednesday, the 21st 


ult.—J. E. Jounson, Esq., in the chair. ae 
Mr. J. S. Burstem, acting secretary in the absence, through severe indis- 
position, of Mr. Pridden, read the notice convening the meeting, and the 


corporate seal was affixed to the register of proprietors. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved. 


The following report of the board of directors, with the accounts 


annexed, were then presented :— 


The directors submit herewith the trade account for the half year ending at Mid- 
summer last, and the bal heet of the y at the same period. 
In addition to the usual superintendence and g t of the 
business, the directors have been much engaged during the half year :— : 
Ist. In obtaining a new Act of Parliament for the company, a copy of which 
has been sent to every proprietor, and the provisions of which were considered 
ata special general meeting of the proprietors, on the 27th of July last, when 
resolutions were passed for the purpose of giving effect to some of the most 
important of them; ~ . 
2nd. In opposing, in conjunction with all, except one, of the other metro- 
politan gas companies, a bill entitled ** Metropolitan Subways Lill,” which, 
after a lengthened contest before a committee of the House of Commons, was 
withdrawn; and P : ? i 
3rd. In making provision for the effective purification of a larger quantity of 
gas, by the erection of additional apparatus at Vauxhall, and for the better 
distribution of gas in the company’s London district, by laying down a great 
length of additional mains of large size where required. The works last men- 
tioned are in hand, and will shortly be completed. ? ‘ 
During this period a net profit of £34,029. 18s. 8d. has been realized, to which 
The directors recommended 
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The CuairmMan: Gentlemen, the first resolution is—“That the report 
and accounts be received, and entered on the minutes.” It has been my 
privilege and pleasure to move this resolution now for a considerable 
number of years, and I have great satisfaction in doing so upon this occa- 
sion. In submitting it for your approval, I will take the opportunity of 
reverting to the result of your proceedings at the special general meeting 
of proprietors held in July last. Some important transactions then took 
place. We reported to you the passing of an Act of Parliament in reference 
to our company, and the necessity there existed for our raising further 
funds. I have now to report to you that certain portions of the property 
at Vauxhall have been purchased under that Act of Parliament—viz., one 
portion for which the sum of £20,000 has been agreed to be paid, a second 
portion for which the sum of £3500 is to be paid, and a third portion for 
which we are to pay £1400. ‘There are two other very considerable pro- 
perties yet, the terms of which have to be settled by arbitration. To some 
extent the vendors have reserved to themselves the right which they can 
exercise at any time within six months after the passing of our Act—of 
determining whether they will dispose of that property or not, and they 
can give us notice within those six months requiring us to take it. That 
notice we have not yet received, and, therefore, the matter still stands in 
abeyance. We, trust, however, that at our next meeting we shall be able 
to give you a satisfactory account respecting it. The second important 
matter transacted at the last meeting was to determine upon the capital- 
izing of £144,000 of dividends which have not been distributed Auring 
a long course of years. That has been done, and it is now my duty 
to tell you that the certificates for the proportionate number of 
shares, belonging to every proprietor, according to the number of 
his shares are now in this room, and if those gentlemen who have 
not yet received theirs will be good enough to ask for them as they 
retire we shall be glad. The directors thought that this was a better course 
to adopt than to send the certificates by post, as they might be exposed to 
some risk. Another transaction which took place at the special meeting 
was the creation of £360,000 of new stock, which was to be offered to the | 
proprietors in the proportion of their several shares. I have the pl e | 
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and we have deducted from that the income-tax. I have very little doubt 
we shall have some discussion upon that point, and therefore I had better, 
perhaps, anticipate it atonce. The point is this—although we have never 
deducted the income-tax before, we believe that while we are paying the 
full dividend of 10 per cent. we are bound by the Statute to deduct it. 
The reason why we have never deducted it before is that during the pre- 
ceding year the dividend of 10 per cent. has not been paid, and the amount 
of income-tax thus allowed is to be regarded as a back dividend, making up 
former deficiencies. We are, however, now under a new state of circum- 
stances. We have capitalized £144,000 of reserved dividends, and every 
proprietor has his proportion of that in his possession. He can place it in 
his pocket at par, for, as I understand, some has been already transferred 
at that price. It therefore becomes a question, how far this ought not to 
be regarded as back dividend. I do not wish to press this point, because I 
know there are differences of opinion upon it; and I know that our own 
solicitors and a very eminent counsel, who was consulted upon the subject, 
seem to say that the capitalizing of that money does not influence the 
question of back dividends at all. However, it is a matter of opinion for 
you; but we have this fact before us, upon which we ought to act: we 
have no business at this half-yearly meeting to pay any back dividends at 
all. The law I take to be this—that we are to pay 10 per cent. to our pro- 
prietors, and if, at the close of the year, we find that there is a balance 
beyond that 10 per cent., then we may fairly distribute that in making 
up any back dividend which has not amounted to that rate during 
the past six years. But I take it that that should be done ut the 
end of the year, when we see exactly what the result of the whole 
year's working is. We, however, have a considerable undivided balance, 
and we feel that we can, with great safety, give you 10s. per cent. 
upon back dividends for the year 1858. We have recommended you to do 
so the more readily from this circumstance, that the next half ror you 
will receive dividends upon the appropriation of the £144,000. This half 
year you will receive nothing but the bare 10 per cent.: and it is very de- 
sirable to equalize among our aaa as far as we can, the rate of our 
dividends. It may be said,‘ Why, with the large sum of £5661 as undi- 








to inform you that the whole of that stock has been taken up. There were | 
some few individuals who from circumstances could not take their propor- | 
tion, but the power was reserved to the directors, under the provisions of | 
our Act, to dispose of those shares, the Statute pointing out the mode by 
which it was to be done. The shares were to = offered to the existing 
shareholders pro ratd, and any shares not taken up by them were to be dis- 
posed of by the directors as they deemed best. This power they have exer- 
cised, and I have therefore the pleasure to tell you that the whole of the 
stock has been taken up. With regard to our borrowing powers, you are | 
aware of the mode in which the directors have proceeded. They felt that | 
the persons who had a claim to advance money upon loan to the company, | 
if any money were to be so raised, were first of all the proprietors, and they 
considered that they were not at liberty to ask any other persons to ad- 
vance money to them until they had first given the option to the pro- 
prietors. We therefore sent out a circular, saying that we were ready to 
receive offers of loans from them upon stipulated terms, and I have now to 
tell you that as the result we have received offers to the amount of £60,700. 
Of that sum £9000 have been absolutely paidin. A great number of the 


vided balance, do you not give us more?” Our answer is this: at Christ- 
mas we have to pay not only upon our capital of £540,000, but we have 
to pay upon this £144,000, and we have to pay at the rate of 7} per cent. 
upon £360,000, the amount of the new capital raised. We have also to pay 
5 per cent. upon all moneys borrowed, and consequently the amount of our 
payments will be very much larger at Christmas than it is now. It is, 
therefore, thought to be only judicious and prudent not to divide more than 
we have recommended, so that we may bave a sufficient sum left behind to 
enable us to see our way clearly to meet our engagements at Christmas 
with honour and credit. Our next meeting will be the proper time to see 
what surplus we have, and whether we can afford to divide anything 
further. These, gentlemen, are the observations I desired to make with 
regard to the deduction of income-tax, and also with regard to the allow- 
ance of cnly 10s. per cent. as arrears of dividend. If we can see our way 
clear to do more, and are advised. that we can legally do more at Christmas, 
you may rely upon your directors sympathizing with you—for we all have 
one common interest—and giving you all that can be given. But we should 
not like to recommend any course about which there was any doubt, nor 


roprietors say, “ We will pay it when you ask for it;” others, “ You shall 
ave it on the Ist of October;”’ and others, “ We will pay it at Christmas.” 
It is evident, therefore, that we shall have the whole of it by the time we 
require it. Fortunately the rate of money is very high, so that what we 
have at deposit is paying a good interest. It does so happen that we have 
no great pressing demand for money at the present moment, for though as 


to divide anything but that which was obviously and clearly our right to 
have. I do not know that I have any further remarks to make, except that 
I hold myself ready, by myself or my colleagues, to reply to the questions 
of honourable proprietors. I trust I may compliment myself and all of you 
upon the fact that our works are in a thoroughly satisfactory state, al- 
though we are really now ina transition period. We are obliged to pur- 
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I have told you we have agreed upon the prices of certain properties at | 
Vauxhall, the conveyances have not yet been completed, and therefore the | 
money has not been wanted. It has been a holiday-time among gentlemen | 


of the legal profession, and there is a great difficulty in getting a matter of 
this kind completed. I suppose they will be returning to business by-and-by, 
and then the money will be required. These are the special subjects which 
I deem it right to communicate to you as arising out of the resolutions 
passed at the special meeting in July last. | 


Mr. BentTLEY: What is the rate of interest allowed by you upon loans? 


The CuarrMAN: Five per cent. Now, gentlemen, I come to the business 
of the day, which is of two kinds, First of all it has reference to the ac- 
counts and to the dividend which we recommend you to declare; and, 
second, it has reference to the question of the propriety of dealing with the | 
original shares of the company, and whether it will be judicious to convert 
those shares into another form. I will take the dividend question first of 
all. In doing so, I will ask you to look at the report and accounts which 
you have in your hands. If you do so, you will find in the first place that 
there has been a considerably larger sum paid this half year for coals than in 
the same period of last year. The amount has risen from £28,996 to £33,465. 
That has not arisen from our having paid more per ton for our coals, but 
from the circumstance that a much larger quantity of coals has been used. 
In point of fact, the price has been a shade less—atout 1d. per ton. 
Tradesmen’s bills for materials supplied during the half year are less in 
amount than during the previous half year; law expenses are very siuall, 
though a little higher; meters and repairs a little less; rates and taxes @ 
little, but only a very little, higher; directors charges the same; salaries 
a little higher; and wages paid are also a little higher, but not more so 
than you have a right to expect considering the increased consumption of | 
coals. The total cost per ton of working our establishment was 29s. 34d. 
at Midsummer, 1863. It was 29s. 6jd. at Christmas, 1863; and, during the 
half year ending Midsummer, 1864, it has been 28s. 10d., consequently the 
cost per ton in working the establishment has been rather lower during 
the past half year, although the total expense is higher. The net profit 
realized you will find was £34,029 as against £30,488 at Midsummer, 1863, 
and £31,229 at Christmas last. On the other side, the rental for light is 
£77,945. This is a subject which my friend, Mr. Box, has very much at 
heart, and I have no doubt he will tell me that the return is not so good as 
it ought to be; that it is not so good in proportion as it was last half year, 
nor the half year before. If he tells me so, l am obliged to admit it. All I 
can say is, that I am very sorry for it, and I wish it had been better. But 
there is a little compensating principle at work; we have got a considerably 
better price for our coke, and have made a much greater quantity. Our 
breeze account is small, but our quantity of tar is full and ample for the 
amount of coal consumed; the receipts for ammonia are moderately fair; 
not quite so much as they are sometimes. On the whole the net profit per 
ton of coals is very much the same as it has been; it differs a little; is a 
little less; but upon the whole, in consequence of the greatly increased 
quantity of coal carbonized, the total amount of profit is greater than we 
have ever had it before. Then, gentlemen, comes the question, how you 
are to dispose of this profit? We have recommended you to declare a divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. upon the whole capital of the company, 


chase a large quantity of expensive ground, and to build some very extensive 
buildings, and probably it will be some few years before that ground and 
those buildings will be put into so efficient a state as to cnable them to 
yield a satisfactory return upon the capital employed; still we think we can 
see our‘way to that desirable result, and we believe that, with your 
assistance and forbearance, we shall be able to carry our plans through, 
and give you the full dividend to which you are entitled. I beg to move— 
‘That the report and accounts be received and entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. RuopveEs seconded the motion. 

Mr. Gray: The report having been presented, and we having listened to 
the statement of my worthy friend the chairman—a very lucid one, as it 
usually is and one in which I concur, generally, as I always, if possible, do 
in the policy of the directors of this company—1 regret that [am compelled 
to express my disapprobation of one of the recommendations which the 





board have thought fit to make to us upon this occasion. But I havea 
duty to discharge, and thére is an obligation which I owe to myself; as} 
moreover I believe the best interests of the shareholders at large are at | 
stake, I intend to oppose most strongly the conversion of the shares of this | 
company into stock. | 

The Cuairman;: I will ask my friend not to disenss that question till it | 
is fairly before us. 1 will make that a distinct portion of the business of 
the day. 

Mr. Srewarr: Does the amount charged in the trade account for law | 
expenses include the parliamentary charges connected with our Act? If 
So, it appears a very small item—£202. 

The Cuairman: It includes no part of the parliamentary expenses on | 
our Act. That sum has only just been paid; and as it applies to the crea- | 
tion of fresh capital and new works, it will naturally go to another account. | 
This £202 is a portion of the expense—and J hope a considerable portion of | 
the expense—we were obliged to incur in opposing the Subways Bill, about | 
which you have heard a great deal. 


All'‘the gas companies felt that it | 





| 


| 


would be very injudicious to let it pass, and they joined to oppose it in || 


Parliament, which they did with considerable success. 

Mr. Gray: All except one. : 

Mr. Box: I feel obliged by the speech of the chairman to-day; but there 
are some parts of it in which I cannot agree. On a comparison of the cor- | 
responding periods of 1863 and 1864, I find that we have paid more for coals | 
in the last half year by 2d. per ton than we did in the former, making a! 
difference in the gross cost of £292. 18s. 2d. I do not complain of that, 
because the directors cannot control the price of coal in the market. But} 
the quantity of coal consumed has also increased; and the important consi- 
deration arising out of this—as economy is the order of the day, and we | 
must look carefully after such matters if we are to have cur dividends paid | 
regularly—is, what return have we got for our outlay. It is an absorbing | 
question. We have consumed during the last half year 4238 more tons of| 
coal than in the corresponding half of 1863; and, l ask, kas our rental pro- 
portionally increased? I answer, it has not; for with an increased con- 
sumption of 4288 tons of coal, our rental in proportion to the quantity car- 
bonized is £2428 less at two of the statious. 

The Cuairman: I beg to remark that my friend has only stated that 
which I fully expected, and which, in my opening address, I toid you | an-| 
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ticipated—viz., that our rental has not been as satisfactory as it ought to 
to be. Iam sorry for it, but I must tell Mr. Box that, on an occasion like 
this—though we think it prudent to lay before you the accounts of the 
company as a whole, and not to go into minor details as to the comparative 
working of the different stations of the company, at Bankside, Vauxhall, 
and Greenwich—he must not suppose that we are insensible of those differ- 
ences which prevail between them. On the contrary, we are fully alive to 
them, and if I am called upon for an explanation I think I can offer a satis- 
factory one. I think honourable proprietors will recollect that, at the last 
meeting, they were told that in a very large portion of our London district— 
the locality of Clapham—we were giving a most imperfect supply, and we 

romised that it should be amended. We are endeavouring to do so by 
aying down a new main; but in the meantime, in order to afford the con- 
sumers as much light as they require, we are obliged to put on a very 
largely increased pressure. That largely increased pressure creates a 
largely increased waste, and a great consumption at every street-lamp 
beyond that which we have contracted to supply. I have very little doubt 
that that and the improved quality of our gas—for we rarely give less than 
15 candles—is a sufficient explanation why in the London district we do 
do not do so well as in the other. But it is only a temporary thing, and 
when the new main which we are laying, at a very great cost, for the 
supply of Clapham, is completed, the evil will be amended. If we then see 
that it is not we shall endeavour to trace it to its proper cause and have it 
adjusted. 

fhe motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Horner (deputy-chairman): After the very lucid explanation which 
the chairman has given of the position of the company, I think no re- 
marks are called for from me in moving the next resolution, which is:— 
|“ That a dividend for the half year ending at Midsummer last be, and the 
same is, hereby declared and made out of the profits of the undertaking, at 
and after the rate of 5 per cent. for the half year, upon the paid-up capital 
of the company, deducting income-tax, together with 10s. per cent. in 
augmentation of the dividend paid for the year 1858 upon the paid-up capital 
of the company at the latter period, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860; and that the said dividend be forwarded to 
the proprietors so ordering it, either through the post-office to their address, 
or to their bankers; also, that the same be payable, as heretofore, immedi- 
ately after the business of this meeting has terminated, and afterwards at 
the company’s office at Bankside, on Thursday the 22nd instant, and also 
on Monday, the 26th instant, on both days from the hours of twelve till 
three, and from that time be forwarded by post to shareholders sending an 
order signed.” 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Box: Supposing you had paid the income-tax, what would it 
amount to? 

The CHarrMAn: You are one of the auditors, and therefore must know. 

Mr. WiEELER: The income-tax is paid upon a return, as every one makes 
it in trade. It is on an average of three years, and not upon the particular 
amount of profit made in any one year. The return will not be made till 
next April. 

The Cuarrman: Bear in mind that the income-tax is assessed upon an 
average of three years. If we are called upon to make a return next April 
it will be based upon the profits of 1864, 1863, and 1862. ‘ If the year 1865 
be a very prosperous year indeed, then the amount of income-tax will be 
rather less than the amount upon the whole of the profits at the current 
rate of the day; but, should it not be so, then we shall pay upon a great deal 
more than the current rate of the day. Therefore there is a difference be- 
tween the amount deducted from the proprietors and the amount paid to 
the Government; but there is a ledger account kept of it—what is deducted 
is placed on one side of the account, and what is paid to the Government 
on the other, and I trust in the long run they will balance. Fortunately, 
in consequence of our increased prosperity it is favourable to us now, but 
it may not be so another year. ‘he course we pursue is the one adopted 
by every other company which makes the deduction. 

The motion was then put and carried. ; 

The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, we come to the special business of the 
day, which is the question of the propriety of the conversion of our original 
shares into stock. We have, as vou know, 9000 shares of £60 each paid up, 
and the market value of those shares has been for some time from £112 to 
£114, and I believe they have been as high as £120. We have a consider- 
able number of proprietors who hold single shares. They are persons pro- 
bably in humble circumstances who have succeeded in saving a little money, 
and, on looking out for a safe investment in which they might place it, 
they have done the Phoenix Gas Company the honour of selecting it, and 
the consequence is, as I have said, we have shareholders holding two, three, 
or four shares each, and a considerable number who hold only one. Thev 
may be brought into the position of requiring a little money, and if they 
have to raise it upon their share they have no alternative but to go and sell 
| the whole. The proposition we now make to you is to convert those shares 
into stock, which, if you consent to, these small holders may if they please 
go and sell £10 worth, or £5, or £2, or even £1 worth. We should object 
to their selling a fractional part of a pound, but so low as that they may 
dispose of their interest, and 1 have no hesitation in saying that there will 
always be purchasers to mect their wants. In fact, the proposition we 
make would have the effect of reducing the whole of your capital into 
shares of £1 each. Under some recent Statutes in which shares have been 
created this new mode has been adopted of dealing with them, and I think 
very wisely so, too. The difficulty at present which arises is this—a gentle- 
man purchases one hundred shares, and in our ledger he is set down for the 
hundred. But according to our new Act, and the Companies Clauses Act, 
under which we have to deal, if we issue shares we must issue every one 
with a separate number, and we must enter those separate numbers in our 
books. The gentleman whom I have supposed to have purchased one hun- 
dred shares may have No. 27, No. 47, No. 450, and so on, till we get into 
thousands, and in his ledger account all these separate numbers must be 
set against his name. In our ledgers there are no fewer than 9000 sepa- 
rate numbers set against our proprictors. If, however, we convert the 
shares into stock there will be but 470 items that being the num- 
ber of our shareholders, so that the auditors and directors can go 
to the ledger and check it at once and satisfy themselves that no 
more than the proper amount of stock is there. You will have, therefore, 
the advantage to the public of giving them the opportunity of selling any 
amount they want; and the advantage in the office of facilitating the keep- 
ing of the account and saving a great deal of tronble. You have already 
created some new stock; and in the same ledger you will have in the ac- 
count of A. B. the amount of original stock held by him; in the second 
column, the amount of stock from capitalized profits; and in‘the third, the 
amount of new stock; and his whole position in the company will be seen 
at once. But if you continue the present system of shares, you must have 











three separate ledgers, and you must go from one to another, involving a 
large amount of labour, and in addition, a large amount of uncertainty. 
Under these circumstances, we recommend you to adopt that which is done 
very largely by railway companies who issue their capital in stock, as you 
will find by referring to the published lists. We have been told that this 
applies to cases where the capital is wholly paid up; but that is not so en- 
tirely, although it used to be so more than itis now. You will find there 
are many new companies who raise capital in stock: and, in fact, I have in 
my pocket a notice of call of so much per cent. upon the stock of a com- 
pany. There is no inconvenience from the system, and no disadvantage. 
It may be said that stock does not rank so well in the market; that it will 
not hold so high a premium price. I very much doubt that statement, and 
I need hardly say that I should be sorry to lend myself to anything which 
would have the effect of deteriorating the property of the company. But, 
when I look at the share lists, which I have very carefully done, I find that 
the value of stock, just the same as the value of shares, depends entirely 
upon the dividends which are paid. If 6 per cent. is paid, it will fetch a 
sum proportionately larger than if only 5 per cent. is paid, and so on; and 
that the value aud price fluctuate according to two things—the state of the 
money market, and the rate at which interest is generally ruling on the 
one hand, and the stability and firmness of the company with regard to 
maintaining the scale of dividends on the other. Upon these two things 
the fluctuations depend, and upon nothing else. There will be as 
large & premium and bonus upon stock as upon shares, and there 
will undoubtedly be great advantages in the management of it. I 
am told, however, that there is a little larger premium per cent. paid 
upon the transfer of shares in the market than there is upon stock. I 
do not know whether it is so or not—I am quite inexperienced in those 
matters; but if it be so, I think that is not a reason for depriving our pro- 
prietors of the advantage which the directors believe would accrue from 
the conversion. I therefore move—“ ‘hat, under the provisions of the 
Pheenix Gas Act, 1864, all the original shares now existing in the capital 
of the company, consisting of 9000 shares for £60 each, in respect whereof 
the whole money subscribed has been fully paid up, be and the same are 
hereby converted into a genera) capital stock of £540,000, to be called 
‘the original stock of the company;’ and to be divided amongst the share- 
holders according to their respective interests therein.” “That it bea re- 
gulation of the company that of this, ‘the original stock of the company,’ 
no fractional part of a pound be allowed to be transferred.” I need not tell 
you, gentlemen—especially those who are experienced in these matters— 
that the words used in this resolution are, as far as possible, the very words 
of the Act of Parliament, the provisions of which enable us to come to such 
a resolution. I would not have suggested the change if I had not thought 
there would be great convenience resulting from it, nor if I had considered 
the adoption of it at all calculated to depreciate the value of the property 
of the company in the market. I have been told that the advantage which I 
believe will result might be equally well obtained by increasing the number 
of shares from 9000 to 27,000 and making them £20 shares instead of £60, 
or by doubling that number by making them £10 shares. Bat knowing 
the difficulty and trouble we have with the.9000, I entreat the gentlemen 
present not to increase the hardship by incredsing the number of the shares. 

Mr. Horner seconded the motion. 

Mr. Gray: I feel extremely unwilling to oppose any proposition which 
emanates from the board of directors; but, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion just given by my worthy friend in the chair, I retain the same opinion 
I have all along held, that to convert our shares into stock would be a 
most inexpedient measure. My worthy friend has attempted to justify it 
by saying that it will enable a poor man, if he wants to raise money, to sell 
as little as £1 worth at a time. But I would ask him, supposing I hold £60 
of stock in the company, and want to sell £1 worth, would it necessitate 
the sending of my certificate to the oflice? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly not. b 

Mr. Gray: So far my objection would be removed, but I still think it a 
most objectionable course. My friend says the railway companies adopt it. 
But let me remind him that those companies are generally in a state of 
discount, whereas our shares are at a large premium. Does my friend see 
anything in the circumstances of this company to justify such a departure 
from the common mode of conducting the business of gas companies? 
When I look at the share list, I see that our £60 shares are worth £120. 
I ask, will any one pretend that if a man wanted to buy £1 worth of stock, 
he would be willing to pay £2 for it? I see no satisfactory reason to 
justify the change. My friend told me that it was justified by the opinion 
he had taken of a distinguished member of the Stock Exchange. I should 
like to know who it is. 

The Cuarrman: I did not say that I had taken the opinion of a distin- 
guished member of the Stock Exchange; but I had ascertained that his 
opinion was in favour of it. 

Mr. Gray: I do not ask for the name; but if it is a good thing, I think 
he ought to have the benefit of it. One thing has struck me as rather sin- 
gular in connexion with this proposition, and that is that Sir Charles 
Crosley was uever consulted upon the subject. I suppose the reason 
was that his interest isso mixed up in the concern. Now I have a very 
high respect for the opinion of Sir C. D. Crosley, and as one of the largest 
shareholders I think he ought to have been consulted. 1 would suggest 
that if the directors would propose to convert the present £60 shares into 
two £20 and two £10 shares, it would bea great advantage, and would 
efiect all the object they have in view as to the facility of keeping the 
registers. I cannot understand why such a plan should not be adopted, 
and I trust the meeting will not give its sanction to the proposition now 
before it until an opportunity has been afforded to satisfy the minds of the 
shareholders as to how it will be likely to work. I recommend you to 
pause before you commit yourselves to it. Let us have a little more know- 
ledge of the advantage to be derived from it, and then we shall be better 
prepared to act upon the recommendation. I move as an amendment— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it would be unadvisable, until the 
new scheme of substituting stock for shares has been proved to be advan- 
tageous, to convert the old shares into stock.” 

Mr. Horner: The honourable proprietor thinks that we ought to have 
consulted Sir Charles Crosley upon this matter. 
part of the directors, that it is an act entirely of their own, and they have 
never consulted any broker on the Stock Exchange at all; so that any 
notion Mr. Gray may have about our being influenced by such an opinion 
is without any foundation in fact. At the same time I may state that an 
eminent broker on the Stock Exchange, who is a friend of my own, assured 
me that in his opinion the course which we have brought before you for 
adoption would be a very wise one for us to take. ree 

Mr. Gray: You do not mean to say that my statement Is incorrect? I 
say it is correct. a 

Mr. Horner: No. I say that my friend has been misinformed, because, 


I beg to state, on the} 
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as I before observed, we have never consulted a stock-broker at all. Mr. 
Gray suggests that the present shares should be converted into two £20 
and two £10 shares. Only conceive the enormous complication which it 
would create if we were thus to increase the number of shares. It falls to 
my lot with the chairman to pass all the transfers, and I know what the 
difficulties are attending the matter. One gentleman may have share No. 
27, and No. 450, and No. 1000, and each of these on the occasion of a trans- 
fer has to be traced out. There can be no question that by the creation of 
stock there would be very great simplicity introduced into our books. 
Every proprietor’s account could be kept on one page, and the auditors, wv 
simply adding up the stock, could tell at once whether all was correct. It 
is almost impossible now to do it—it would take weeks of investigation to 
to be sure that the whole 9000 shares are correct. Under the proposed plan 
there would be a common account of the stock, and a mere addition every 
half year would show whether that account was correct or not. I do think 
on the score of simplicity in this direction it is a thing which ought to be 
done. With regard to the question of price in the market I may say my 
honourable friend called upon me on this subject, and he said railway com- 
|panies might do it because they were always at a discount. But what is 
[ne fact? When I come to look I find that if they pay 7 per cent. their 
shares are at £140; if they pay 6 per cent. they are £120—the price always 
| depends with them upon the dividends paid, and so it would be with our 
stock. To me it appears that there are many advantages attending the pro- 
posed plan. For example—if a holder of stock has a call made upon him 
| which he is not able to meet, he will be able to sell as much as will pay 
his call; whereas, perhaps, now he would be obliged to dispose of the whole 
of his shares. I can see no argument against the plan, and, therefore, I 
| hope it will be adopted. 


Sir Cuartes D. Crostey: I am not a stranger to most of you present 
| having been engaged in commercial pursuits in this great city for a number 
| of years, and, therefore, I have no hesitation in ofiering a few remarks in 
| rising to second the amendment proposed by my friend, Mr. Gray. Every 
| proprietor is acquainted with that gentleman, and is as familiar with the 
fact as I am that for many years past, and on all occasions when addressing 
a meeting like this, his remarks have been listened to with great attention. 
And I believe I may say further: it has been universally admitted that the 
policy which he has pursued in reference to such undertakings as this has 
been a wise and consistent one, commending itself to the approbation and 
acceptance of shareholders. I might refer to the management of the City 
Gas Company by our respected friend during the time that he was convert- 
ing £150 shares into shares of a smaller value. On that occasion, and pre- 
vious to that company going to Parliament, Mr. Gray called upon me, for, 
though in his own opinion it was a right and proper course for the company 
to adopt, he was desirous of consulting me as a practical man as to the 
expediency of the new scheme, I completely agreed in all that he stated. 
es was carried out, and what has been the result? They have obtained 

their Act of Parliament, and their shares are now divided into £20 A shares, 
£10 B shares, and £10 new shares; and 1 think I may say that there has 
never been any difficulty with the clerks of the company as to the manage- 
| ment of the matter. I venture to say that Mr. Millar, the secretary, if he 
| were here, would say that they never had any difficulty in the matter; and 
Tam quite sure Mr. Burslem, who is a man of great energy and perse- 
| verance, would find no difficulty under such an arrangement. We live in 
| times when it does not do to talk about the difficulty of such things. I 
| could enumerate instances in which companies have tens of thousands of 
| shares all numbered, and I have never heard that the secretaries found any 
difficulty in managing the registration. As to the general policy of the 
‘measure proposed by the directors, in dissenting from it I can only say 
that I am a large proprietor in this company. I hold about a 70th part of 
| the concern, and therefore it is not likely that I should do anything that 
would depreciate the value of my property, or that of my fellow share- 
‘holders. I very much regret that the circular sent to the proprietors in 
July last, calling a meeting for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of raising new cupital, did not clearly state the nature of the re- 
solution which was intended to be proposed, and that the new capital was 
to be divided into stock. If it had. done so, 1 and others would certainly 
have been here to express our opinions uponit. The circular convening 
the present meeting does clearly state that the object is to consider 
|the propriety of converting or consolidating under the provisions of 
the Phoenix Gas Act, 1864, the original shares into capital stock; and it 
|is for that reason I am here. I should like to ask my honourable friend in 
the chair why one circular leaves it doubtful to the minds of the proprietors 
whether the new capital is to: be raised by-shares or in stock, while the 
other makes it clear that it is intended to be proposed that the original 
shares shall be converted into stock? I very much regret that my respected 
friend, Mr. Johnson—than whom I believe a more honourable man dves 
not exist, and one who is more looked up to not only by persons on the 
Surrey side of the water, but. throughout the metropolis, and who holds 
the distinguished position of chairman of the Surrey magistrates—I say, I 
very much regret that he should have cast an insinuation upon share- 
| brokers that from some sordid’motive—some small advantage in the com- 
| mission upon transfers—they object to the proposal of the directors. J can 
, Only say that in my case this is not the fact; and as regards the rates of 
,commission, whether upon shares or stock, they are very much the same. 
|I regret the imputation, although I hope my position as a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of the county of Middlesex, as well as my standing in 
| the commercial world, would exonerate me personally from being influenced 
by any such motive. I totally disagree from the proposed conversion of 
shares into stock. Fam sure, and I speak practically, that it would be 
|most detrimental to the interests of the shareholders, on the one hand; 
while, on the other, it might. be found very inconvenient as regards the 
duties of your officers. Let me tell my honourable friend that if a holder 
of stock chose to be troublesome, he could, under the proposed arrangement, 
have 100 transfers for every £100 of stock; so that instead of reducing the 
amount of labour, it would increase it to an enormous extent. As regards 
the poor old ladies and gentlemen whom the chairman has referred to, let 
them put their money in the Bank of England and get their 3 per cent.; 
but do not let a powerful company like this be directed solely for the benefit 
| Of these poor old people. No one would stick up more than I would for the 
humbler classes, but we must not sacrifice our interests in this way for 
| their sakes, and I do believe it would sacrifice them very seriously. It is 
| all very well for railways to have stock, and I quite agree with the chairman 
that it is generally the case. But then there is a regular market for their 
stock. And let me tell you that it is always sold to the detriment of those 
who have to sell small amounts. Where small amounts of stock under 
£100 have to be sold, those who deal in them generally ask the sellers to pay 
the expense of the stamp and fee; therefore it is very much against any 
one’s interest to sell £20 or £30 worth of stock. We all like to have good 
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| mnight operate unfavourably in other companies, though 





dividends, and we all like to see our property bear a good price in the | 


market. But let me, for argument sake, explain one circumstance. I may 
mention the Commercial Gas Company. The shares in that company are 
£25, and the price is £48 or £50. If those shares were converted into 
stock, I ask is it likely that any one would be willing to pay 192 to 200 per 
cent. for it? Isay they would not. No person perhapsknows more about 
gas property than I do, and I am sure that could be the result. Pray let 
me ask, do we find bank capital issued as stock? No. What would be the 
result if it were? Would any one buy London and Westminster Bank 
stock if he had to pay at the rate of 380 per cent. premium upon it, and 
yet that would be the effect if their shares were converted into stock. Al- 
though it may be the same thing in the end, no one would like to pay so 
high a premium upon it. And in reference to our own company, man 
persons would be willing to buy £20 shares, seeing they pay a good divi- 
dend at £36 or £38; but they would not be willing to lay out the same 
amount upon stock at a corresponding price—that is, they would not be 
willing to pay £190 for £100 worth of stock. Why then should we enter 
upon this new scheme, and try some fresh experiment when we are doing 
so well as we are? The division of shares into smaller amounts has been 
tried by the City of London Gas —~ with the most beneficial results; 
and therefore I say let us support Mr. Gray—not perhaps exactly in the 
way he has stated—but let us have divided shares if we are to have an 
change at all. There are, it is true, some few insurance companies em 
have adopted stocks, but what is the result? They are “sleepy secu- 
rities.’” Now we do not want “sleepy securities” here. I like, whether I 
want to sell or not, to have a marketable security—a security which bears 
a premium according to the rate which other companies as prosperous as 
mine bears. I sincerely hope, therefore, that my friend will persevere in 
his opposition to the proposed change; at the same time do not let any ob- 
servations that have been made be construed as casting any slur upon the 
honourable gentlemen who sit at the board. For my own part I do not 
mean anything of the sort, although I thus freely express the opinion I 
entertain as to the policy of the proposition, and call upon the proprietors, 
if they wish their shares to bear a high market price, to oppose this scheme 
of turning our shares into stock. 

Mr. HepcEs: After the remarks which have been made by Sir C1 Jes 
Crosley, I think we had better continue as we are, as it appears to me 
there would be great difficulty and disadvantage in the arrangement. 

Mr. BALLANCE: I am not going to enter into the question of the relative 
advantage of converting our original shares into stock, or of retaining them 
as they are, because I think Sir Charles Crosley has said sufficient ae 
the subject, and it is quite unnecessary that I should repeat what has fallen 
from him. All I desire to say is,that I think the opinions expressed by the 
honourable gentlemen who moved and seconded the amendment are en- 
titled to very great consideration by this meeting. The mover of the 
amendment is a gentleman who has had very extensive experience ina 
company similar to this; and respecting the seconder I would remark that 
no one is more qualified to express a correct judgment as to the effect of 
the proposed change, in the share market, than Sir C. Crosley. I am quite 
iy to second a _——- in accordance with the views expressed 

y Mr. Gray, for dividing our £60 shares, say into three at £20 each; but, 
in case the meeting is not disposed to affirm such an alteration, I would 
urge upon them to oppose the proposition made by the board, and to wait 
and see the result of the resolution they have already come to as to the 
new capital. Let us see how that works, and what effect it has upon the 
interests of the company, and that will give us abundant time maturely to 
consider whether it would be judicious to proceed furtherin that direction. 
With all the facts which Sir C. Crosley has stated before us, I entreat the 
proprietors to pause before they agree to the conversion of the 9000 original 
shares into stock. 

Mr. Hetscu: I do not rise for the purpose of prolonging this discussion, 
but rather, if possible, to shorten it. 1 would just throw out this suggestion, 
though I do it with some diffidence after the remarks that have been made, 
that we have no power, either under our own Act or under the Companies 
Clauses Act, to divide our original shares into shares of a smaller denomi- 
nation. I have had occasion, from circumstances, to study the General Act 
with some care, and I believe the only power that it confers upon companies 
is to convert shares into stock, if they are so disposed. There is a provision 
in that Act, that all shares issued by a company are to bear consecutive 
numbers, and that such shares may be converted into stock; but I believe 
there is no power given to change the original shares into others of smaller 
amount. Therefore, any resolution we might come to to that effect would 
be incapable of being carried out. 

Mr. Boyson (a director): There is a clause in our special Act by which 
we can do it, although there is no such provision in the General Act. 

Mr. BentLEy: I think, instead of pressing the motion to a decision, it 
would be better to defer the consideration of the question to a future time. 


The Cuarrman: I think we had better settle it at once. I assure you 
the directors have no feeling on the subject. 

Mr. Drew: If thé director’ havé no feeling on the sitbject, I regret that 
the observations which have been made by Mr. Gray and Sir C. Crosley 
were not made at the former meeting. I should have been glad if Mr. Gray, 
instead of proposing any new plan, had suggested that the consideration of 
the question be adjourned. 

The CuatrMAN; That is the effect of his proposition. 

Mr. Boyson: I may say to my friend Mr. Drew that when we met on the 
last occasion this question was brought fairly before the meeting. It was 
not, as Sir C. Crosley has said, in the notice, but it was introduced by the | 
chairman; and every gentleman preseut—and there was a large meeting— | | 
had the opportunity of making himself aw fait with the proposition. If, | 
there had existed in their minds avy such difficulty as appears to be enter-| | 
tained by Mr. Gray, and they had stated it, the directors would have paused |! 
before bringing it forward. The directors can have no interest apart from | | 
the interests of the shareholders at large. The matter bas been fully ; 
discussed at the board, and I am at a loss to see, notwithstanding what has 
been said respecting it by two such great authorities as have spoken, what 
difference it can make in the value of our property if the proposal is adopted; 
while it appears to me, on the other hand, that it would be a much more 
simple course to transfer so much stock than shares. It would seem 
that it has not been customary with gas property, and I believe Mr. Gray’s 
principal objection to it is that it would be fcrming a precedent which 
doubt whether 








he thinks it would be injurious in this. 

Mr. Gray: Allow me to say one word. Iam accused of inconsistency 
because I did not object to the.creation.of stock.on the last occasion. The 
proposition then was altogether different; it was to raise the new capital 
under our Act of Parliament as stock. There was not the slightest allusion 
to the old shares being converted into stock. But supposing the thing was 
done hastily, then I have since considered the matter; and my amendment 
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is for the purpose of affording time to see how the resolution we then came 
to will work, 

A Proprietor: I must object to the proposition, because I paid £102 
for my £60 shares, and 1 know very well that if converted into stock I 
shall not get an equivalent value. 

Mr. Bentiey: I hope the amendment will be withdrawn and the question 
adjourned. 

The CuatrmMan: That is really what the amendment proposes. 

Mr. WHeEtER: I quite agree with you, sir, that it is simply a postponing 
of the question; and if that is done, the directors will be able to take it into 
their further consideration, which perhaps would be the better course to 
adopt. It seems to be the feeling of the board and of the shareholders that 
the shares should not remain at £60; the only question is whether you 
should convert them into stock or into shares of a smaller denomination. 
We are all aware—and those who have to do with the stock-market know 
it better than I do—that when you are asking a large premium upon £100 
shares people get frightened. I remember when the London and North- 
Western were up to £220, and that people used to say: “Dear me, what an 
enormous premium upon £100 shares;” whereas, if they had been £20 
shares, although bearing an equivalent premium, they would have put their 
hands freely in their pockets to purchase. I had not considered the ques- 
tion much before I came into the room; but after what has been said, I 
think it would be wise to postpone coming to a decision, and leave the 
question with the board for further consideration. 

The Cuarrman: I would just say one or two words. I am only sorry 
that I have to make the remarks, but I seem to be placed in a position in 
which I ought not to be. With reference to the question whether the cer- 
tificates of stock would have to be produced on every transfer, I distinctly 
say no. I have investigated that point thoroughly, and I find it is not the 
practice, nor is it necessary. Therefore no difficulty would arise on that 
ground, The next thing that my friend alluded to was that we had not 
consulted Sir Charles Crosley, and the reason alleged for that I was very 
sorry to hear. I am not very acute of hearing, and therefore I may be in 
‘error, but I think my friend said the reason was that Sir Charles was sup- 
posed to have so large an interest in the concern. Now, I beg leave to say 
that if I had gone to consult any gentleman in the profession with regard 
to this proposition, there is no person in the world I should have approached 
with more satisfaction than my old friend, Sir Charles Crosley. I thank 
him for the very kind expressions he has made use of to me on this occa- 
sion, and I assure you and him that there is no kind feeling expressed by 
him which I do not most thoroughly and cordially reciprocate. But I beg 
to say that I have consulted no person upon the Stock Exchange; but, as | 
said to Mr. Gray, I was aware that a stock-broker of some eminence had 
expressed himself favourably of the proceeding. That is all I am at liberty 
tosay. And though in my opening remarks I did say that it had been 
suggested as a reason for the shares remaining as shares, that there was 
some advantage to brokers upon the transfers, I myself do not credit it, 
nor do I believe that that consideration would influence them at all. It 
has been said that we might meet the case by largely increasing the num- 
ber of our shares. It is for the purpose of having the number reduced 
that this proposition is made, and I beg to say that we are not ourselves 
entirely the movers in this matter. We moved at the last meeting that cer- 
tain stock should be created, and Sir Charles asks why we did not say that 
we were going to convert shares into stock. If he will look at the Act of 
Parliament, he will see that the proprietors by three-fifths of their number 
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£5,061 17 


The Crarrman: Gentlemen, it is now my duty to move—* That the 








may capitalize £144,000 by creating shares or stock, whichever they please, 
and that applies to the other as well as to this. In our notice, we took 
exactly the words of the Act of Parliament, and in the present instance 
also we are following almost the terms of the statute. Then I repeat again 
that we are not entirely the originators of this suggestion. At our last 
meeting we did create an amount of stock, and a gentleman present now, 
who was present then, expressed his entire and thorough approval of that 
course, and said he hoped we should not stay there, but go on and convert 
the whole of the capital into stock. ‘To that suggestion, we said that we 
would take the matter into consideration. Now, gentlemen, you have the 
facts before you. We have, as I said, no feeling in the matter; we only ask 
you not to create a greater number of shares, but if you, who are the per- 
sons to decide, reject our proposition, let the matter remain as it is. 

After some further conversation, the amendment was put, and carried by 
a large majority. 

The CuarrmAn said the directors had brought forward the proposition 
rather at the suggestion of some of the proprietors who were desirous that 
the subject should be discussed, and he would only add that the decision 
which the meeting had come to would be heartily and cordially concurred 
in by the board. 

On the motion of Sir C. D. Crostry, seconded by Mr. HenGEs, a vote 
of thanks was given to the directors; and the CuarrMman having briefly 
acknowledged the same, the proceedings terminated. 
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COUNTY AND GENERAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. | 

The Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at | 

the Offices, King William Street, London Bridge, on Thursday, the 22nd | 
ult.—E. H. J. Craururp, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. R. S. Parker, the secretary, read the following report of the 

directors :— 

The directors beg {to submit the balance-sheet and accounts for the half year | 


} 
| 


' 





ending June 30, 1864. 


The number of shares issued up to that date is 7787, on which payments have been i| 


received amounting in the whole to £36,079, showing an increase in the paid-up | 
capital of £1850. 

The expenditure on capital account during the half year for extensions and im- 
provements amounts to £2636. 8s. 4d. 

Your directors regret 

y in 2 of parliamentary competition with the local company, 
resulted in a considerable loss on capital account, which it is proposed to write 
by degrees out of income. 

After the payment of £678. 18s. for interest on loans, providing for bad debts and | 
allowances, and writing off £112 to Chertsey loss account, and £100 for preliminary | 
expenses, the revenue account shows a balance profit of £456. 12s. 8d. | 

Out of this sum the directors recommend that £300 be applied to the payment of a | 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the preference shares, and that £156. 12s. 8d. be carried | 
forward as unappropriated balance to the credit of the current half year. 

The directors cannot but regret that the simultaneous and unavoidable reduction 
in the price of gas at Pater, Lea Bridge, and Ely, the high rate of interest, coupled 
with the increase in the price of coal, and the unsatisfactory working at Ely previous 
to the recent alterations and improvements, and all acting on the least productive 
half year, have temporarily so reduced the profits as to suspend the payment of any 
dividend on the ordinary shares. 

In conclusion, the directors beg to report that they have obtained parliamentary 
powers for the company in the districts of Lea Bridge and Northfleet respectively, | 


has | 
off 





| by two Acts which received the royal assent on the 25th of July last. 











Dr. Balance-Sheet, June 30, 1864. Cr. 
J CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES, PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Capital— Property held by the company— 
Received from sundry shareholders, viz. :— | Leasehold buildings and plant at North- 
#5 per share on 4263 ordinary shares | fleet, Pater, Pembroke, and Lea Pridge. £22,101 13 9 
99 1117 ” ” £25,380 0 0 | Freehold buildings and plant at Walton, 
2 os 307 - _y Ware,andEly. . . . .o « « « 26,81213 0 
1 pa 100 in ~ _— £48,414 6 9 
5 ‘a 2000 preference shares. 10,000 0 0 Stock in trade at sundry works . . . £3,699 10 0 
Sundry sums received in advance of | Office furniture and fittings . é. 4 86 8 3 
future calls P ae 699 0 0 | 3,785 18 3 
eee ——-———- £36,079 0 0 | Items of expenditure to be liquidated out 
Debts and liabilities— | of revenue by instalments— 
Debenturesandloans . . . . . e .£12,450 0 0 | Preliminary expenses. . . . . £1,200 0 0 
Mortgage onsundry works . . . . . 4,000 0 0 Parliamentary ditto (law costs) . 600 0 0 
Balance of purchase-money of Ware works, Chertsey (loss account) being loss on 
as per contract, to be paid off by annual | sale of works a a a 2,600 0 0 
instalments, over a period of two years . 1,000 0 0 | 4,400 0 0 
Ditto of Ely works, as per ditto, over a | Debts due to the company— 
period of three years . eas 6 - 453% 0 0 | Gas and meter rental under collection, 
Tradesmen and sundries . . , 1,765 12 11 | and sundries ot a £2,728 15 4 
Acceptances for goods supplied . 1,460 14 6 | Chertsey Gas Consumers Company—ba- 
_— 25,201 7 5 lance due to company for works sold . 600 0 0 
Profitandloss, . . . — “es bee @ 456 12 8 | —— 3,328 15 4 
| Cash— 
Balance at bankers . . . o« ~~ We 3 £ 
Petty cash in hand ee 218 8 
| 
| 1,807 19 9 
£61,737 0 1 | £61,737 0 1 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account. Cr. 
To Coalscarbonized. . . . ¢ « © e 41,785 17 11 \ By Balance from December, 1863. 2 © « « e « « « 41,219 0 3 
Lime and purifying materials. . . . 65 7 0 } ess—- 
Wages and labour ‘ Pen 716 1 0 Dividend declared March last, . . . + 6 © * « 967 9 0 
Rent of sundry works eo 74:10 0 | ie 
Local rates and taxes ‘ re 16: 5 8 | Leaving unappropriated surplusof . . . . #25111 3 
Commission and agency fees oe ah ad 149 6 8 | Gasandmeterrental . . . . . . £4,12817 7 
Travelling expenses... . . 1. 6 40 8 2 Products and sundries , . aig 681 8 4 
Miscellaneous and petty charges at — 4,810 511 
i os as es a ww 14315 4 
| Allowances and discounts 12217 6 
Bad debts . — e 411 8 
— £3,264 O11 
Office expenses, including directors and 
auditors fees, rent of offices, salaries, 
stationery, printing, and petty ex- 
penses . « ave hy’ £450 5 7 
os dt at a a 678 18 0 
Preliminary expenses, account written 
_ See ee oe ee 100 0 0 
Chertsey loss, account written off . 112 0 0 
eercentits ust. 8 7 
Balance—profit . . 2. . .e  @ — 456 12 8 
one | a - 
2 | £5,061 17 2 


There are some features in this report which certainly are not so pleasing 


‘report and balance-sheet be received, adopted, and printed for circulation.” | as we could wish to lay before our shareholders, but the causes I think are 


to report that the sale of the Chertsey works, rendered } 
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manifest from the statements in the report itself, and also from the accounts. 
}|) Working as we are in various places, and having to look after the interests 
of our consumers as well as of our shareholders, we have always to guard 
against local competition. To meet the latter we are frequently obliged to 
make reductions in price, which sometimes come upon us more rapidly 
than we could desire or than we could advise for the benefit of our share- 
holders. But the experience we have had of local competition, which has 
resulted unfortunately in our having to give up works at a considerable 
loss, shows us that such reductions must from time to time be made. In 
the case of Chertsey, both the local company and ourselves were together 





easy 28 we at one time anticipated; and we found that enormous preference 


ourown, Under the circumstances we felt that it was necessary to con- 
cede to the opposition and to sell the works on the best terms we could, 
entailing, however, unfortunately upon us, as the report has stated, a con- 
siderable loss. Of course it is of immense importance to guard against 
these things occurring; it is deeply to be regretted that this has occurred, 
and I believe that the only possible means of avoiding such things 
in the future, is by meeting as far as we consistently can, and even by 
anticipating any demand fora reduction of price. The whole question 
which arose in Chertsey, and which eventually resulted in our having to 
part with the works, was a demand for a reduction in price which we 
considered much too large a demand, and one that was not consistent 
with the interests of our shareholders. We considered it our duty to resist 
that demand, but the consequence was that local competition became too 
strong for us, and we were obliged to submit to the loss to which we have 
referred. Of course, in order to keep things together, and avoid any such 
recurrence, we are bound to take this as a guide, and we shall endeavour to 
nieet any future instances of this kind by giving as large a consideration to 
the interests of the consumers as we possibly can. It so happens that the 
necessity for a reduction in price has arisen simultaneously at three of our 
stations. In the course of time these reductions eventually recover them- 
selves; if not entirely, at any rate to a large extent. Owing to the cases 
in which we have reduced the price, alluded to in the report, falling upon 
the worst half of the year, they have naturally been more seriously felt. 
We have not as yet had time to turn round, but I fully believe that we are 
justified in looking forward to the loss which these reductions at first occa- 
sion being covered, and more than covered, by the increased consumption. 
The other cause which has principally tended to cut down our profits has 
been, as alluded to in the report, the excessive high rate of interest on 
money. It is not possible for a company to get on without capital, and 
where you cannot raise capital by getting the shares taken up, you must 
exercise the borrowing powers of the company. ‘Those powers have been 
exercised by us for the purpose of extensions and new works, which will 
eventually be very profitable tous. But in the past half year the rate of 
interest has been so high that it has entailed a very heavy charge upon our 
revenue account. The works which we have recently taken at Ely required 
a great deal to be done to them to put them in proper order. We have had 
to lay new mains for those which had been down some time and which 
were not of sufficient capacity,and we have made other considerable altecra- 
tions involving a large expenditure. We have, however, in this way pos- 
sessed ourselves of works which are in a much more satisfactory state than 
at the time we took them, and works which promise hereafter to make that 
station a very profitable one to the company. All these things coming upon 
us at once have had the effect of curtailing our profits, although I believe Iam 
justified in saying that the effect is only temporary. Every one acquainted 
with the subject will tell you that a reduction in the price of gas will be sure 
to recoup itself. Of course, if the reduction is a larger one it will take a 
longer time to doit. The prevailing high rate of interest will, I trust, not 
long continue, and a better state of things prevailing in that direction, 
added to better working at all the stations, owing to the improvements and 
alterations we have made, will, I hope, enable us at our next meeting 
to place before you such favourable accounts as will warrant the 
payment of our usual dividend upon the ordinary shares. As I said 
before, the necessity of obtaining capital by loans, when it comes 
in slowly upon shares, is a-matter that has weighed very seriously 
upon the consideration of the directors. There are 10,000 shares in this 
company, but only 7787 of therh have been iSsued and taken up, 2000 of 
which are preference shares; so that there remain, above 2000 to be appor- 
tioned. It must be obvious to you that it is very much to the interest of 
all concerned in the undertaking that the share capital should be entirely 
taken up, and that we should be able to dispense with preference and loan 
capital. We have seriously thought over the subject, and we shall probably 
bring it before the proprietors in a regular manner. I think very probably 
we shall submit to you shortly a suggestion whether, in order to have the 
rest of the capital taken up, it might not be desirable to issue the unappro- 
priated shares with a certain preference upon them. That can only be 
done at a special meeting of the proprietors, upon previous notice; but it is 
a matter of importance that we should put our shoulders to the wheel and 
endeavour if possible by some means to get rid of the heavy burthen which 
our borrowed capital imposes upon us, as at the present high rate of interest 
it forms a considerable charge—in fact, dips most seriously into our profits, 
to the detriment of the ordinary shareholders. You will find from the ac- 
counts that the interest upon loans is more than double this year what it 
was last. In 1863, it was £311; this year, it is £678. If you go through 
the accounts and add the total amount of interest which has been paid 
upon loans to the profits which have been divided and the sums which 
have been written off, you will find that the result of the working of the 
company has not fallen so far back as would appear from the report. It is 
the money which has been paid as interest upon loans which has principally 
eaten into the profits. ‘And in looking at the matter, you must remember 
that these are the accounts of the summer half year, which is always con- 
siderably less productive than that of the winter. As stated in the report, 
we have obtained an Act of Parliament for the district of Lea Bridge and 
also for that of Northfleet. It was an important step for us to take at Lea 
Bridge, because our works there are situated upon ground which is com- 
prised in the district of the West Ham Gas Company. We were therefore, 
as it were, trespassers there, and might from circumstances have been 
brought into competition with the West Ham Company. Had they deter- 
mined upon commencing operations in the district, we should have had no 
proper and effective means of opposing them. And I would take this op- 
portunity of expressing, on behalf of your directors, our sense of the very 
liberal and gentlemanly way in which we were met by that com- 
pany. They have agreed with us as to the limits within which each 
company shall work. These limits, as far as we are concerned, are 
marked out by the Act of Parliament, and it is agreed that they will 
not interfere with us there. We have thus secured to ourselves parliamen- 


||tary powers, and freedom from any possibility of attack which would im- 





in Parliament to obtain statutory powers, a matter which is not quite so | 


was given to a company promoted in the locality to a general company like | 
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pede or curtail the operations of the company in that very important dis- 
trict. Ineed hardly say that having obtained an unassailable status at 
Lea Bridge is a matter of very great consequence to us. At Northfleet, 
also, it was very desirable to obtain similar powers, because there is a 
prospect of considerable extension of gas lighting in the locality. The dock- 
yard is now in course of working again, and I think from that source there 
is ground to anticipate a considerable accession of business. By obtaining 
the Act we have got rid of much difficulty, owing to the fact that we are 
there surrounded by a great deal of private property, and in laying mains 
it became necessary to secure those powers which are alone conferred by 
legislative sanction. Gentlemen, I would again remark that your directors 
consider the shortness of the profits as a mere temporary occurrence for the 
half year, and they believe that the improved working and the extensions 
in contemplation will speedily recoup us, and place us again in a position 
to pay dividends upon the ordinary shares. We should have preferred to 
make all the shares participate in what profits have been made during the 
half year, but it appeared to the directors from the articles that the pre- 
ference shares have by the constitution of the company a prior claim to the 
extent of 6 per cent. and that they were not justified in acting otherwise 
than in recommending the payment of that amount. The question with 
us was whether we should declare a dividend upon these shares, or carry 
forward the whole of the profits to a suspense account. Of course it is a 
matter in the hands of the shareholders, but we think that under the pro- 
visions of the articles there is no doubt those who hold preference shares 
are entitled to 6 per cent. if the profits will allow it. And in fact it will 
come to this, that by giving them 6 per cent. now it will less interfere with 
the general profits next half year, and afford a better prospect for the 
ordinary shareholders getting a dividend. We have, therefore, recom- 
mended that the preference shareholders should be paid as usual; we have 
have also written off above £200, and, as already stated, have carried forward 
£156 to the next account. Having made these remarks, and again 
expressing the hope that next half year we may have a better state of things 
to submit to your notice, I beg to move—* That the report and balance- 
sheet be received, adopted, and printed for circulation.” 

Mr. Joun Arp, jun.: I am happy to second the motion which the 
chairman has submitted, and, in doing so, I feel anxious to make a few re- 
marks upon the present state of the company. I participate in the regret 
which the chairman has expressed that the accounts for the half year show 
so small a return, and are altogether so different to what they have hitherto 
been. It is satisfactory, however, to my mind, and must be also to the 
minds of all present, to hear from the chairman, and from the statements 
made in the report, what are the reasons which have tended to bring about 
this result. To me those reasons are entirely satisfactory; and I feel, 
however much the circumstances referred to are to be regretted, they are 
not likely to occur again. Iam very glad to hear from the chairman that 
the question of the position of the capital of the company has received the 
attention of the directors, To my mind, that is the great cause of the 
difficulties in which we have been placed. Ifa company has to deal with 
a limited share capital, it is all very well, when the rate of interest is low, 
to meet their liabilities with borrowed money; but when that rate is high 
it must necessarily tell upon the position of its affairs. I would earnestly 
press — the consideration of the board that they should continue to 
direct their attention to this question of finance, and endeavour to make up 
their minds to do the right thing. The chairman suggested the idea of 
issuing the remaining shares with a preferential dividend. I would submit 
to the board that, in order to issue them at all now, they must be got out 
ata very high rate of interest, and this would create a heavy charge in 
perpetuity upon the company. I suggest for their consideration whether it 
would not be practicable to issue bonds for a few years, which bonds might 
be redeemed when money is at a low rate by the issue of preferential 
shares. I merely throw out the suggestion; the directors are better able 
to judge of the propriety of its adoption than I am, and I am sure we shall 
be all willing to leave the matter in their hands. With reference to the 
payment of dividends to the preference shareholders, I feel that they ought 
to be paid. The shares were taken on the supposition that if the profits 
would pay 6 per cent. they are entitled to have it, and therefore I think the 
directors have acted very properly in the recommendation they have made 
as to the appropriation of the profits. 

Mr. Crane: Do the Acts of Parliament which you have obtained protect 
the whole of our property? 

The CuHatrman: No; only the Northfleet and Lea Bridge works. 

Mr. Crane: It seems very desirable, if it can be done at a cheap rate, 
that we should obtain statutory powers and protection for all our stations, 
so as to save us from competition. 

The CuarrMan: It cannot be done very cheaply. You require a sepa- 
rate Act for each district, and there is considerable difficulty in obtaining 
such Acts, 

Mr. Crane: It is very important to protect ourselves from such results 
as have arisen at Chertsey, and we may be liable to these local influences 
in each district. 

A Proprietor: Do we sustain the whole loss this half year, or is a por- 
tion of it carried forward? 

The Cuarrman: It would be impossible for this half year to bear it. It 
is provided for by the Act that it should be written off by degrees; there- 
fore we have only written off a portion in these accounts. And, indeed, it 
would not be fair to existing shareholders to write the whole off at once, 
although in the end you would sooner improve your dividends. These 
charges appear in the balance-sheet here as assets of the company, but in 
reality they are debts upon revenue. Financially, it would probably be 
the best operation to write them off at once; but as the present shareholders 
are entitled to some portion of profit, the principle usually adopted is to 
write off certain portions periodically. I may just say that I am much 
obliged for Mr. Aird’s suggestion. 1 mentioned the subject in order to 
draw forth the opinion of the shareholders whether the issue of the remain- 
ing shares with a preference attached was desirable or not. There are, I 
know, objections to getting out preference shares, but in suggesting the 
issue of them it was not in my mind that they should have a very large 
amount of preference attached; certainly, we should not propose to issue 
them at 6 percent. The present preference shares are entitled to a pre- 
ference of 6 per cent., and when the ordinary shares are paying more than 
that they are entitled to participate in the excess. It might be that we 
should issue the remaining shares with a fixed 5 per cent., and nothing be- 
yond. With regard to bonds and debentures, we have issued some, and 
should prefer doing so again if we found that the public or shareholders 
were ready to take them up. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Upon the motion of Mr. WiLL1aMs, it was resolved—“ That a dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent. be paid upon the preference shares of the company 
for the half year ending the 30th of June last.” 
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The Cuarrman: I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
our officers—the engineer, secretary, and the agents of the company, who 
are zealously protecting the interests of the company in their several 
localities. Our engineer is paying every attention to the works, so as to 


bring them into a state of thorough efficiency; and { am happy to say I Street, Regent Street, London—Francis W1Lt1AM RussELL, Esq., M.P., in 


have his authority for assuring you that they are rapidly improving in this 
direction. 

Mr. H. P. SrerHenson: At one or two of our stations we shall get our 
coals about 2s. a ton cheaper, and at another 4s. per ton cheaper, in conse- 
quence of the competition between the railways from the north. At some 
id = stations we can now get coal cheaper by rail than we formerly got it 

y ship. 

The Cuarrman: We have every reason to feel grateful for the assistance 
we have received from all our officers, and therefore I have much pleasure 
in moving that a vote of thanks be given to them for the effective discharge 
of their duties. 

The motion having been seconded, was unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Arrp, a cordial vote of thanks was presented to the 
chairman aud directors. 

The Cuarrmay, in acknowledging the vote, said: On behalf of my col- 
leagues and myself, I assure you it is very gratifying to us to receive this 
proof of your confidence and approbation. If, when we were able to give 
the shareholders dividends all round, such a vote was acceptable, you may 
well suppose it is much more acceptable, when we come to hard times and 
are working under difficulties, to know that you still continue to repose 
confidence in us. It is a very great encouragement to us to put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and I hope that the result of our working in the future 
will be more advantageous to you than it has been in the past half year. 
What we wish and hope for is to have the cordial co-operation of the share- 
holders in every way, and any suggestion which may come from those who 
are practically acquainted with these matters will be thankfully received, 
and, if possible, turned to profitable account. With regard to this question 
of finance, I recommend it very strongly to the shareholders, and shall be 
very glad if you will earnestly consider it. We know that there are many 


of the most flourishing companies in this city that, some years ago, did not | 





know how they could go on from day to day. Every gas company that | 


exists has had its period of serious difficulty, when it was not a question of 
paying dividends only, but when they did not know where to turn for the 
means of paying current expenses. But there is that vitality in gas matters 
that they do pull through in some way or other, and we have reason to 
hope and expect that better days await our own undertaking. 


Dr. 
To Proprietors capital, viz.:— 
20,000 A shares (£10 each) . , 
10,.00 new B ditto (£4 paid) . 
10,000 C ditto (£l paid) . , 


. £200,000 0 0 

40,000 0 0 

10,000 0 0 . 
————— -£250,000 0 0 
due lst prox., on new 


Received on account of £1 call 





ne ¢ «¢ «ee é¢ © eo 6+ tee ee Oo 8 © 
New B share loan account. . . . £ 8,352 0 0 
Bonds and debentures . . . . . . 41,500 0 0 
49,852 0 0 
Sundry creditors. . . . e 8,863 8 11 
Unclaimed dividends , mi 373 13 4 


Leasehold redemption-fund, 3 39 0 4 
Profitandloss ., ... « 22,145 8 6 


£334,471 11 1 


. 


Dr, 


Expenditure to June 30, 1863, as per former statements. £309,226 13 3 
Expended from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1864, viz.:— 


To 





Works extension on freehold land £713 3 0 
Ditto on leasehold ditto . . . . 50 0 0 
Main-pipes . . . .£2,975 5 10 
Pe co oe ow ee is 
4,448 7 1 
Service-pipes. , . £244 5 1 
IMB s 6 6 4 199 19 7 
oe 444 4 8 
Reinstating roads , 365 16 10 


* £940 12 7 
81 5 5 


vr ne 
Fixing. 





1,021 18 0 
15 6 9 
2,380 6 2 


Lamp-posts and lampsaccount , , 
Office premises and furniture. , . 








9,442 2 6 
oe O46 CR 


£328,093 2 7 


a a a a ee er 


Dr. 








a ea a ee ke 
Supervision andlabour. . . .. . + +. « « &6,97617 4 
Water, oil,and sundries , . . .... + « « 41,304 6 8 
Works renewal, and restoring pipes and meters . , . 2,816 9 9 
Templigtting. . 2. se eo ee eo ecw oo o = (8 9 
Repairing lamps. . én ek 2 Hh A 328 8 2 
Direction and audit. . . . 2. «6 © «© « » « « 41,330 0 0 
NE ee eos oc oe 6 +. 6, # oe + to an: © 
Collector’s commission, . . . © © © «© © © « 973 2 7 
Rents, rates, and taxes. . . « 2 6 0 0 ew tw Cw!~=«(1,0828 18 7 
Stationery and printing. . . « «© © «© © © © « 13 9 3 
Incidentalexpenses. . . 2 2. «© © © + © © © 77910 9 
Bad debts . “aera ee 493 10 3 
L hold redemption-fund . . . . « « « « « 25 0 0 
Profit and loss (profit for the year, to June 30, 1864). . 36,739 19 5 

£92,619 10 6 


Dr. 
pO ee ae ae ee ee ee 
First half year’s dividend (declared April last). 
Balance unappropriated. , . . . 6 + « 


. £ 2,399 7 11 
12,500 0 0 
22,145 8 6 


£37,044 16 5 


The Cnarrman then said: The duty which devolves upon me to-day is 
both a light one anda pleasant one. The progress of this company has 
now been very steady. For a long time we were under a cloud—for a 
number of years you received no dividend at all—but now you are begin- 
ning to reap the benefit of the liberal support which you have rendered to 
the directors in carrying on the undertaking, in which you are all interested. 
The distribution of London into districts has assigned us one which every 





General Balance-Sheet, for the Year ended June 30, 1864. 
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Capital Statement, June 30, 1864. 


Revenue Statement, June 30, 1864. 





Profit and Loss Statement, June 30, 1864. 


WESTERN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of Proprietors in this Company was held 
on Thursday, September 22, at the Offices of the Company, No. 28, Argyll 





the chair. 


The Secretary read the advertisement convening the meeting, and also 
the following report :— 


The directors, in submitting to the shareholders the usual t of ts | 
for the year ended the 30th of June last, have the pleasure to report that, compared | 
with the previous year, the gas and meter rental has increased by £4723, the return | 
for coke and other products by £495, and the total income of the company by £5215; i 
also that the amount of profit is considerably larger than on any previous occasion, | | 
there being, after deducting all charges, and the dividend declared for the first half | | 
year, a balance of £22,145. 8s. Gd. to be dealt with at this meeting. e | 

Under these favourable circumstances, and seeing that the annual increase in the 

ption of the pany’s gas may be expected to continue, the directors look | | 
forward to being able, at no distant date, to reduce materially the price of gas to the 
public, without detriment to the shareholders dividerids as authorized by the Metro- | | 
polis Gas Act, 

The unappropriated balance admits of a dividend being paid on the A, new B, and | | 
C shares, at the rate of £5 per cent. (to make, with the payment in April last, £10 
per cent. in respect of the last 12 months), and of 7s. 6d. per A share, and 3s. per 
new B share being distributed on account of past dividends of less than £10 per 
cent. A surplus of £645. 8s. 6d. will remain to be carried to the next year’s 
account. 

The directors, therefore, recommend the meeting to declare, for the second half of 
the company’s financial year, a dividend (less income-tax) of 17s. 6d. per A share 
(£10 paid) ; of 7s. per new B share (£4 paid at the date of the accounts) ; and of ls. 
per C share (£1 paid). 

A call of £1 per share on the new B shares became payable on the Ist of July last» 
and has been received in full, making £5 per share paid. Calls, as from time to time 
required, will now be made on the C shares, until the like amount of £5 shall have 
been paid on them. 

A new retort-house having b , the d s have contracted with 
Messrs. Aird for the erection of the building, which is being rapidly proceeded with. 
No other works of importance are at present called for. 

Francis William Russell, Esq., M.P., General Sir Henry George Andrew Taylor, 
K.C.B., and Francis Edwards, Esq., directors, and Thomas James Briggs, Esq., 
auditor, retire by rotation, and respectively offer themselves for re-election. 
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The annexed copy of the accounts of the company was taken-as read — 


Cr. | 
By Permanentinvestment . . £293,625 13 2 | 

Sundry debtors , . } 
Stockintrade. . .. . 
Cash in hand and on deposit 


"24/014 11 11 
> 5,536 11 7 
* iLoot 14 5 


ecere 


£334,471 11 1 | 


Cr. 


By Share capital, &c., to June 30, 1863, as 
per former statements, . « . «+ « 

Call on new B shares, due 
July 11,1863, . . . £10,000 0 0 
Less received before that | 
Mf «seco 6 6 OCC | 
5,571 0 0 


3,198 0 


£269,472 2 7 








Receipts on account of new B call, due 
Mem «4s ses 0 
£278,241 


ee 
Loans at thisdate , » © © « © © © © © «© « 49,852 0 0 


—_—— 


£328,093 2 7 


Cr. 


£83,937 18 


BpG. «sew ecrveenegevhens 
‘ 2,257 10 


° 
Meter-rental . . . » © «© © «6 


1 

6 
£3,160 3 6 
905 6 5 
2,358 12 0 


£86,195 8 7 
Coke. cs oe ee Oe e+e € CC GS SG 
es + at & eh em OR ee 


Meeereeeveee eee 
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6,424 112 


£92,619 10 6 


Cr. 
£11,804 17 0 


11,500 0 0 
——-—— £ 30417 0 
Revenue (profit of year, to June 30, 1864) . . . « + 36,739 19 5 
£37,044 16 5 
day’s experience proves to be most valuable. All large towns appear as if} 
they are extending themselves westward; and you have had assigned to 
you that favoured side of the metropolis in which already what I may call 
a new city has grown up, and where every available piece of land to be 
had will probably be built upon, thereby of course contributing more and 
more to your income. It is true that under the Metropolis Gas Act 
your dividends are limited to 10 per cent.; but the further capital which 


By Balance from June 30,1863. . . . + 
Less dividend (declared October, 
1008), . ws eo ec e ec eo 
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will be required in order to enable us to carry on our works will permit us 
to issue more shares to you, and which, I need hardly say, will be issued to | 
you in the same just and equitable way they have hitherto been. In the 
next place, looking at the property which we already have in our possession, 
our — must be to make it more valuable, and it can only be made so 
by making it permanent; and I believe the true way of securing that 7 
manency will be by availing ourselves of the earliest opportunity of re- 
ducing the price of gas to the public. Living in a great community as we 
do, the advantages which we shall receive from that course I am satisfied | 
from the figures which I have looked at will be very great. I will not bind | 
myself to a figure, but I am quite satisfied that the price of gas will come | 
down to such an extent as to be sensibly felt by the consumers generally; | 
and it will confer this benefit upon you, that it will increase the consump- 
tion of gas, and many persons who now are very cautious in limiting the 
number of their lights, when they get the opportunity will avail themselves 
of the advantages which we shall offer; and you will be gainers, for it is | 
better for you to receive your profit from a greatly extended consumption 
than to take it from a limited one. I will not detain, you at the present 
moment any longer. I shall merely move—‘ That the report now read be 
received and adopted.” 

= rr I beg-to second the adoption of the 


report. 
The resolution for thé adoption of the report was passed unanimously. 
Mr. Box: Sir, yquhave given us no time to address any questions upon the | 
poe of the report. Am I to understand that the report has been | 
adopted? 

The CuarrMAn: We shall not be so very formal as to shut out any | 
observations which you may wish to make upon it. 


Mr. Box: Then, sir, there is one remark which I have to make. I find | 
in your report a clause which says that the payment of dividend is to be | 
made “less income-tax.” I beg now to move—“That the dividend be paid | 
clear of income-tax.” 

Mr. Stimpson: That may be considered upon the declaration of dividend. | 

The Cuatrman: We are now merely upon the adoption of the report. | 

Mr. Box: And this is inthe report.. According to strict usage, you are | 
preventing me from speaking upon any part-of this report—it having already | 
been put to the meeting. I am only speaking-as'it were by favour. I shall | 
move that the dividend be’ paid’ clear of income-tax. 

The Cuarrman: You may move as an amendment that the dividend be | 
paid free of income-tax, but .I have to move the following resolution, and, 
when I have moved it, Mr. Box, or any other gentleman, may make any 
remark they please:—“That, on- the recommendation of the board of | 
directors, a dividend; less inconte-tax; be and ‘the same is hereby declared | 
of 17s. 6d. per A share, 7s. per new B share, and 1s. per C share; to be paid | 
to the shareholders now appearing on the company’s register.” 

Mr. Smupson: I beg to second it. 

Mr. Box: Then I move as an amendment that instead of the words | 
“less income-tax” the words “clear of income-tax” shall be used. You | 
have only got to take the word “less” out and put in the words “clear of.” 

Mr. Smiru: I beg to second it. 

; The Cuairman: Mr, Box very well knows that this question of the 
income-tax has been raised before, and I believe raised by himself. I fully 
enter into his feelings upon the question, because we ourselves are large 
shareholders, and I am quite certain that it would be just as desirable to us | 
as to him if we coultl savé déducting the amount of income-tax from the 
amount of dividends; but we have considered the matter fully. We have | 
taken the opinion of counsel, and that opinion has been decidedly against 
it. All I have, therefore, to say is that it is quite impossible, in the face of 
the law, to do what Mr. Box desires. 


Mr. Bestry: On the last occasion Mr. Box brought this question before 
the meeting. In my opinion it must come to the same thing whether you 
deduct the amount of the income-tax from the dividend or not. The 
income-tax must be paid either way. It is only the mode of payment 
which is different. I think it saves trouble by its being deducted from the 
dividend. The authorities at Somerset House might raise difficulties if the 
dividend were paid free of income-tax. Mr. Box must see that it would 
come to the same thing. It surely cannot make any difference whether it 
goes out of our pockets in the one shape or the other. Then there is just 
one other point to which I would ask the directors attention. I think it 
would be desirable when any gas company is before Parliament to press 
upon the committee the amount of dividends which are being declared in 
other joint-stock enterprises. I find enormous profits made by finance 
undertakings and joint-stock companies of all sorts, and yet we are limited 
to 10 percent. Should it be possible to reduce the price of gas to the 
| public to that which is the smallest amount consistent with profit, I think 
|1t would be as well to get rid of that restriction on our dividends, which 
seems to be an exceptional kind of legislation as applied to gas companies, 
,and which does not apply to any other joint-stock enterprise. With regard | 
| to gas companies generally, there has always been a feeling in the public 
|mind that some day or other some discovery may take place which will 
affect the value of their undertakings. The only thing that should be 
required is, that when the price of gas is reduced to the consumers we 
should be free to receive whatever amount of profit we can get, in the same 
Way as any other enterprise in the kingdom. I therefore hope that when- | 
ever a gas er appears before a committee in the House of Commons 
that view will be brought forward. 

Mr. Box: As there has been no case yet brought into a court of law to 
decide this point, and many gas companies do pay their dividends clear of 
income-tax, I shall press my view on the meeting. | 

The CuairmAn: In reply to Mr. Box, I can only say that we should not 
£0 to law without getting the opinion of some lawyer. We have submitted | 
i case to counsel; and I would ask you, gentlemen, whether, if all the 
; Opinions are against us, it would not be perfect madness to involve this 
company in discredit, with the certainty of defeat. 

Mr. J. Siater: Sir, I have a remark or two to make. As I understand, | 
|you are going, as far as you can, to reduce the price of gas. I was thinking 
whether it would not be better to reduce the charge for gas by making a 
richer quality for household purposes. In my opinion, there is not such a 
demand on the part of the public for a “reduced price” as for a “ better 
article.” I know it is a very difficult point to deal with. The consumption 
of gas for cooking, heating, and many other purposes, is increasing very 
rapidly, This company is sending out cannel coal gas. Of course, it may 
be cannel coal gas es to Act of Parliament; but it does appear to 
me that if you could make the gas richer it would be the first step towards 
reducing the price of gas to the consumer. There are difficulties, as I said 
before, to contend with, but they could be easily surmounted. One of those 
difficulties, and one which bears more particularly on this company, is the 
increased quantity that is used for cooking purposes. I see no way of 
Setting over that difficuly and others but making one quality of gas for 

















| that 


| cooking purposes, and another of a better quality for dwelling-houses. I 


am aware that that would entail the expense of two mains, but in the end 
I am satisfied we should be benefited. é 
The Cuarrman: It is a difficult question to settle. You must bear in 
mind that the quality of the gas and its illuminating power have been in- 
quired into before Parliament, and the Legislature has determined, to a 
certain extent, the quality that shall be supplied. It has been said that 
ceilings are blackened by the use of gas. That is one of the great com- 
plaints; but let me tell you that the disfiguring of decorations so much 
talked about is to be attributed entirely to the richness of the gas, and the 
consumers not having burners always adapted to its use. By increasing 
the quality and richness, we should only be aggravating the evil. Reduction 


| in price would be more appreciated by the public than any advantages 


which you might be willing to confer in enriching the quality. I believe 
the quality of our gas is as good as it ought to be in order to be useful; and 
it is much better that the benefit to be conferred on the pnblic should be 
by a reduction in price. 

Mr. Box: I think we are getting rather out of order. 

Mr. Srrope: I think Mr. Box is right. Mr. Slater's observations would 
come better at a later period. Ican see the difficulties which he has to 
contend with very well, and they are difficulties by no means small. 

The CuarrMan: I think we had better, as this does not affect the ques- 
tion of the dividend, put the resolution to the meeting, and take your 
opinion. I have read it to you already, and therefore it is not necessary for 
me to repeat it. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Box: That was not my motion. 

The Cuarrman: I have‘already answéred Mr. Box, and I was not aware 
that he still insisted upon obtaining the view of the meeting upon the 
question which he has.brought forward. All I haye .to. say is, that after 
our last meeting, when we had this discussion, Mr. Barber communicated 
with different companies, and he found there was no ground for doing what 
you propose. It is a thing that the law will not permit. reg 

Mr. Box: There are a great many companies that do pay their dividends 
clear of income-tax.. | . ‘ 

The Secretary: There are a few, and I have communicated with them. 

Mr. Simpson: If we were to pay the income-tax for the shareholders it 


| would simply diminish the sums to be paid-for back dividends. You could 


not have amount added to your dividend. It must be deducted in some 


| way or other. If wé pay the income-tax for the shareholders, we should 


have to recalculate the amounts to be paid for back dividends, and diminish 
them. 
Mr. Box: You have a large balance to carry over to the next half year? 
Mr. StropE: No, not much. 
Mr. Box: What is it? 
Mr. SrropE: About £600. : 
The Cuarrman: L believe it is a perfect waste of time to put a resolution 
of this kind to the meeting, it being contrary to law. I cannot ask you to 


| support an amendment, or give you the opportunity to do that which is 
' contrary to law. We are governed strictly by an Act of Parliament; we 


cannot overstep that Act if we wished; and I believe that Act of Parliament 
to be the great charter. of this company. If you take any step to defeat 
= will lead us into a course tending to defeat and disappointment; 
and I, therefore, as chairman, decline to put that amendment to the 
meeting. 
Mr. C. Sprunt: It really hardly matters how the income-tax is to be 
aid. Honourable gentlemen here who had the 10 per cent. in full would 
fon to make a return of the amount in their assessed taxes, and if they 


were honourable men they would have to put it down. Do not you see, 


| gentlemen, that you would have to make a return of it in your income- 


tax? You would have to pay it to the collector of the Queen’s taxes. It is 
as broad as itis long. It is deducted here to save you the necessity of 
paying it to the collectors. 

The retiring directors and auditor were next unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. BrickwELt proposed that the salary of the auditors should be in- 


| creased from £40 to £50 per annum. 


Mr. SLATER thought it desirable that the subject of increase of salary 
should be taken into consideration at the next general meeting. He was 


| rather inclined to think that the amount of £50 per annum each was in- 


sufficient, considering the complicated accounts which had to be examined 
and gone into. 

After some further discussion it was agreed to postpone the consideration 
of this question until the next meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, having been proposed and 
seconded, was passed unanimously. 

The Cuairnman: Gentlemen, I beg, on behalf of the directors and myself, 
to return our best thanks for this continued mark of your favour towards 
us, and I have only to add that it will be our constant aim to merit a con- 
tinuance of it. 

A vote of thanks to the secretary and staff, to which Mr. BARBER re- 
sponded, concluded the proceedings. 





Dr. Hittier’s Rerort on THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CoMPANY To THE VEsTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MoNTH OF 
Aveust, 1864 :-— 


Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according 


totheAct. . 13°2 
Minimum light~sperm candles e eet ee nen eo ee 


Average light—spermcandles ...+.+ ++ « os ae 
Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper . . . Constantly 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by leadtest-paper. . None 


The illuminating power of the gas was not quite-so high as in the previous 
month ; I did not, however, discover it at any time actually below the parlia- 
mentary standard. Ammonia was indicated by test-paper on all occasions, 
Sulphuretted hydrogen was not discovered. In 100 cubic feet of gas I found 
a little more than 12 grains of sulphur; the Act prescribes that the quantity 
of sulphur in 100 shall not exceed 20 grains. 


ProposED DRAINAGE OF PortsmMouTH.—At a meeting of the Portsmouth 
Town Council, acting as the Local Board of Health under the provisions of the 
Local Government Act, recently adopted in that borough, a report was read 
from the Drainage Committee, recommending that the plan for the complete 
drainage of the whole borough, proposed by Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., the 
engineer to the board, and approved of by Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., should be 
carried out without delay. Mr. Alderman Garrington proposed, and ¥ 
Councillor Hannon seconded, the adoption of the report, and the resolution 
was carried with only three dissentients. The estimated cost is £100,000, 
but the actual cost will, in all probability, considerably exceed that amount, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the The directors have to regret the loss, by death, of Mr. George Garraway. A 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, in the City of London, on Thursday, the | vacancy in the office of auditor being thereby created, they have invited Mr. William 
29th ult.—Erasmus Witson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. pee C5 Cropden, an able accountant and one # thes h meld . Kel ie pany, 

’ . . o audit the ts, in conjunction wit! r. John Gray. The half-yearly accounts 

The anaes ( pe on Ohren) read the notice convening the | are therefore signed by Mr. John Gray and Mr. William Purvis. dada 
meeting, and the seal of the company was affixed to the register of pro- The shareholders will be called upon at the present meeting to elect an auditor to 
prietors. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, and | fill the existing pone 
the following report and accounts were presented :— The directors have also to regret the loss, by death, of another officer of the com- 

The directors report the satisfactory progress of the company’s-operations during | Pany, the eminent professor of chemistry. Dr. R. Dundas Thomson, F.R.S. 
the half year. ‘ The balance-sheet for the half year, to the 30th of June last, and appended to this 

The works and plant are in good order and effective. The new gasholder is pro- | report, shows the financial position of the company. The profits for the half year 
gressing satisfactorily, and the directors anticipate that it will be ready for use as | are £3710. 3s. 10d., which, together with £216. 6s. 8d., the unappropriated profit of 
soon as it is required. ; : the preceding half year, makes the available balance £3926. 10s.6d. Out of thie 

The directors are gratified in being able to make a further reduction in the price | sum the directors recommend the declaration of a dividend, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
of gas; to date from the Ist of January, 1865. per annum, on the preference capital; and a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 

The eae to Parliament for a bill to sanction the formation of a new com- | annum on the ordinary capital of the company, both free of i tax ; the bal 
pany, referred to by the directors in their last report, has been withdrawn, of £69, 4s. 4d. to be carried forward to the profit of the succeeding half year. 

Dr. Profit and Loss, Half Year ending June 30, 1864, Cr. 

To Amount for coals carbonized . . . . . 6 « - « £5,450 1 4 By Gas-rental. . . 2. © © + © © o £11,2% 8 6 
DORON co sc sc wp tH we ee ote 108 7 6 RE 6-6 @-e B's 6 oe 17112 9 
is orig. sel ey de ur cleir nw “a's oe 581 12 0 ——_————- £11,395 16 3 
Rent, rates, andtaxes . . . . 1. 6 2 — 44017 1 GCobepmeteferede . 0 -« <i 6 0 0 ee oe 6s OES 
Directors and auditorsfees, . . . . 1. 1 we 530 0 0 OS =e si tas i> age Ae 113.15 6 
Salaries and collector’s commission , . .'. . . + 588 14 $3 ee eg ae Sg ge ae lly ee 262 19 8 
Me Va ys ke. Sf «cw « e res et ett ie at od GS ee: oe, 3219 7 
OE oe gc le --. 233 8 8 Sulphate of ammonia—net profit. . . . 6 « © « 278 0 2 
Bad debts and allowances on collection, . . . . . 103 15 11 
I ks clerhig ow sw’ id i 400 0 0 
I sates lan 5, Ga, igs rat er od = 150 0 0 
Parliamentary expenses. . . . . 2. 2 2 0 ee 100 0 0 

£10,444 10 0 
NS 26 ne Ss Oar ee ee @ eS 3,710 3 10 
£14,154 13 10 £14,154 13 10 
Dr. Balance-Sheet, June 30, 1864. Cr. 

To Proprietors for paid-up capital— By Amount for plant, &c. cgee.s « «@ « ore. 6 
5000 shares, at £10 per share. . . . « « « + £90,000 0 0 Freehold land. . ... ost te: el Ag? eae Ce ae 
5000 preference shares, at £10 per Preliminary expenses . . 2 1 © «© «© © «© © ©) (9,00418 1 

Ee ae £50,000 0 0 Parliamentary ditto . . . « © © © © © © © »« 271 9 4 
Less amount uncalled . . . . 639 0 0 Retort account . . . ct we 616. ee 6: 
49,361 0 0 Stock on hand. i os i & W ee « = Sem 
Os i ee ee a a 7,050 0 0 Amount due from sundry persons. . . . . . « €65 610 
Amount due tosundry persons . . . . : 10,538 16 5 Ditto invested+ for reserve-fund . . . 2. « - » ~ 45,28418 2 
on an, PAS eee 5,284 18 2 Private rental and arrears a le ee ee 4,367 16 9 
Interest on investment of reserve-fund Public rental and fitting arrears . . . . — 3,494 13 11 
OS OEE | oi & 6) ee. £152 18 11 Balance at bankers . . 2. » © © © «© + @ «© « 6,261 14 8 
Appropriated from profit and loss as 
above, forreserve-efund . . .. . 400 0 
—— ee #552 18 11 
Profit unappropriated, Dec. 31,1863. . . . ... 216 6 8 
i al ee ee er er er de 
£126,714 4 0 
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Appropriation of Balance. 





* To be invested after the meeting. 


£ 2,051 17 10 in the purchase of £2,000 
2,055 0 0 
1,163 12 10 
147 6 


1,250 


£5,284 18 2 
The CHartrmAn said: Gentlemen, when a company like this is successful, 
the duties of the chairman at the regular annual or half-yearly meetings 
are very light. On the present occasion we have reported to you that our 
affairs have as usual gone on in the most satisfactory manner. Occupying 
the position which we do, surrounded by a new neighbourhood, and one 
that is growing every day, it is necessary that we should keep pace with 
the advancement which is taking place in the district. We have effected 
all that has been required for the supply of our consumers up to this time, 
and we are prepared with the means for carrying out that supply to any 
extent which the district may attain during how many years soever its 
oo may be developing. If any of the shareholders have done us the 
avour to visit the works of late they will have seen the progress which has 
been made in the construction of our magnificent new gasholder, and they 
will have seen also the plan of the ground which has been provided for 
increasing the size of the retort-house, and all those appliances which 
belong toa gascompany. If any of the shareholders happen to be in- 
habitants of the district, and members of a family in which there are young 
children, I trust that in that very healthy neighbourhood they have been 
free from the plague of whooping-cough, which has been so prevalent of 
late among the young. We have lately assumed a newcharacter. Instead 
of invalids going to the spas or to the sea-side, they come to our gas-works 
to inhale the fumes which take place from the purifying machinery during 
the progress of the workiug of that apparatus. People have been very 
much in the habit of turning up their noses at the smell of gas, and fancy- 
ing that there must be something dreadfully injurious to health, because 
the odour is not quite so pleasant as cau de Cologne. I once heard ofa 
young lady, however, who always took the opportunity of walking in the 
streets of London when the gas-pipes were being taken up, because she 
said she enjoyed the odour which was emitted during the operation. I do 
not think | could quite agree with her taste in the matter, but with regard to 
the manufacture of gas1 believe there isno more healthy manufacture in ex- 
istence. It is a pleasant thing for gas proprietors to feel, when they put 10 
per cent. in their pockets, that their dividends have not been earned by the 
sacrifice of the health of the workmen. Indeed, if there are any invalid share- 
holders amongst us who wish to be restored to good health, [ think a train- 
ing in the retort-house for a short time would do them much service. It was a 
curious observation hy some physician in Germany that the fumes given off 
from gas-works during their operations (which are generally considered so abo- 
minable, and utterly detestable) havea most healing effect upon the mucous 
membrane and the air-tubes, and are as powerful in the cure of whooping- 
cough as a change to the sea-side. But so it is, and at the present time our 
purifiers are visited daily by several children living in the neighbourhood, 


Balance brought forward from last account . . . . . . £ 216 6 8 | Dividend on preference share capital, at 6 percent. . . . £1,357 6 2 
Ditto of profit and loss, June 30,1864. . . 2. . « © « 3,710 310 | Ditto on ordinary share capital, at 10 percent. . « « 2,500 0 0 
£3,857 6 2 

| Balance to be carried to next account « »« »« « «+ 69 4 4 

£3,926 10 6 | £3,926 10 6 


+ The reserve-fund of £5284. 18s. 2d. is invested as follow :— 

0 O Four per Cent. India Bonds. 

1,900 0 0 Victoria Six per Cent. Government Bonds. 
0 0 Consol Bonds. 

15 16 8 Consols. 





who come to inhale the health-giving fumes. The secretary reminds me that 
our foreman has succeeded in effecting several admirable cures. I trust that 


world. Still it is pleasing to know sometimes that good does come out of 








he will not follow the example of Holloway, and advertise his cures to the | sumers in the district, 4s. 6d. to larger, and 3s. 9d. to the largest. 


apparent evil. Well, gentlemen, in connexion with our progress: in addi- 
tion to informing you of the perfection of our plant and apparatus, and the 
general increase of our means for carrying on our works, we have also to 
add the very satisfactory fact that we are now in a position to reduce the 
price of gas throughout the district. When it is remembered that ours is 
an extra metropolitan district—that we are in the suburbs, almost in the 
country, and have many engineering difficulties to contend with, having to 
carry gas up hill and down hill, and are, therefore, under the necessity 
of putting on considerable pressure, for the purpose of equalizing 
the distribution—it is satisfactory to feel that we are able to reduce the 
price of gas to a scale which is scarcely above that of the metropolis itself: 
The difference between our position and that of our metropolitan neigh- 
bours will be seen in a moment, when it is remembered that on every yard 
almost of main in the metropolis, services are given off; whereas we may some- 
times have a main carried for a distance of a quarter of a mile with only a 
single service upon it. It is,therefore, with much pleasure that we find our- 
selves able to reduce the price of gas to our consumers from the Ist of 
January next to 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. We also trust that the day is not 
very far distant when we shall be in a position to reduce it to even a lower 
price than that. I do not know that I have any further remarks to make. 
I shall be happy to hear any from the shareholders present, and I will 
move—“ That the report and accounts now presented be approved, adopted, 
and entered upon the minutes.” 

Mr. Howe t seconded the motion. 

Rev. G. P. Pocock said he observed that after the payment of 10 per 
cent. dividend the balance in hand would be very small—considerably less 
than on the last occasion. Probably that was not of much consequence, 
but the inquiry it suggested was whether the coming half year was likely 
to be a more profitable one than the last. He also wished to know what 
the present price of gas was, so as to be able to judge of the value of the 
proposed reduction. : 
Mr. H. P. SreruEnson said the honourable proprietor was quite right in 
saying that the balance carried over was smaller than usual. The expla- 
nation was that the past half year had been rather an exceptional one. It 
commenced with a reduction in price, of 2d. per 1000 feet to all consumers, 
and a heavier one to large customers. The company had also paid more 
for coals than usual, and their coke had not realized so much as they anti- 
cipated. He believed that in the current half year these matters would be 
corrected, and they would also have the benefit which the honourable pro- 
prietor had alluded to, of a larger consumption of gas. The half year 
ending June with all gas companies was never so profitable as the Christ- 
mas half, probably owing to the consumption during the gloomy weather of 
November being more than in February. With reference to the reduction 
of price, he might state that the price at present was 4s. 10d. to small =. 
price in January would be reduced in the district to 4s. 9d. It was not, 
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therefore, a very large reduction, but the directors were anxious to make 
reductions as often as they felt they could do so, believing that while it was 
an act of justice to the consumers, it tended to solidify the position of the 
company. He had no doubt that the consequences of the proposed reduc- 
tion would be amply made up by the consumption during the succeeding half 
year; and the directors were confident that the working of the six months 
ending December next would be very superior to that of the six months 
Just ended. As he had said, the last half year had not been so good as they 
could wish; though, as compared with the half year ending June, 1863, 
there was an increase of about £100 in the profits. One reason why they had 
not got on so rapidly in carrying to reserve was that the company had 
about £15,000 of unproductive capital. .The new gasholder cost about 
}|£10,000, a large portion of which was already paid for; and the land upon 
which they intended to build had been purchased; and these things drew 
upon the profits, because the capital thus employed had not been brought 
into profitable operation. 

The motion was then pnt,.and carried. 

Dr. Witson moved—“ That a dividend at and after the rate of 6 percent. 
per annum on: the paid-up preference capital, and a dividend at and after 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the ordinary capital of the company, 
both free of income-tax, be now declared for the half year, and made pay- 
able forthwith.” 

Mr. Curtis seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan, after referring to the lamented death of Mr. Garraway, 
proposed—“ That Mr. William Purvis be elected to fill the vacant 
auditorship.” 

Mr. A. Witttams seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Purvis acknowledged the vote. He said he felt gratified by the 
honour conferred upon him. He considered the appointment of auditor to 
such a company was a matter of considerable importance, and he would 
endeavour to give to the duties of the office that attention which its im- 
portance deserved. 

On the motion of Mr. Pocock, seconded by Mr. Howe tt, a cordial vote 
of thanks was given to the directors for their able management of the 
affairs of the company during the past half year. 

The Cuarrman acknowledged the vote, and spoke in highly compli- 
mentary terms of the value of his colleagues services, and of the readiness 
with which they co-operated in all matters tending to promote the 
prosperity of the company. 

Mr. Fenwron moved, and Mr. J. HApLAND seconded, a vote of thanks to 
_— Auditors and officers of the company, for the efficient discharge of their 

uties, 

The motion was carried unanimously, and Mr. Gray acknowledged the 
same. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson for his conduct in the chair closed the 
proceedings. 





TREWBY’S SCRUBBER DISTRIBUTOR. 

This distributor has been designed to mect a want felt by the inventor, 
and, he believes, by other engineers, for some apparatus that will distribute 
fluids in a scrubber in the most effective manner, and at the same time be 
simple in its construction and method of working. A short description will 
suffice to explain its action. The syphon pipe A, with the arms B B, the 
extremities of which turn down into the sockets a’ of the distributing-tubes 
C C, the whole of this is carried on the bearer D,and a rotary motion being 
communicated to it by the pulley £, it revolves slowly on the centre point 
4. Bolted to the top of the scrubber is a ring F, in which are a number of 



































teeth; these give motion to the small pinions G G, connected by spindles 
with the distributing-tubes C C. The fluid admitted into the syphon 
follows the direction indicated by the arrows, and issues in a stream at the 
extremities of the distributing-tubes. Thése tubes, in addition to being 
carried round with the other parts of the apparatus, revolve also on the 
centre points c’ c’'; by means of the pinions G G, and, by observing a proper 
proportion between the number of teeth in the ring and pinions, the liquid 
is distributed in a different place at every consecutive revolution, so that 
the whole surface receives its proper complement of fluid, which, passing 
through the mass of material, falls to the bottom’in the shape of rain. The 
apparatus has been at work at the Brentford Gas-Works for some months, 
and has proved very eflective in purifying the gas from ammonia and pro- 
ducing a marketable liquor for which the highest price can be obtained. 





THE MANCHESTER GAS SUPPLY. 
FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 

At the last Meeting of the Manchester City Council, the Gas Committee 

presented the following report :— 
Revenue. 

Your committee submit herewith the accounts of this department for the past 
year, and have again the satisfaction to report that there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of consumers, as also in the quantity of gas consumed: the 
consumption during the latter year having exceeded that of the previous year by 
upwards of 14 per cent. 

The gas-rental (including meter-rents, £734. 1s. 9d.) has amounted to £157,130. 
2s. 10d., as against £147,422. Os. Sd. the preceding year; being an increase of 
£9708, 2s. 5d., although the revenue of the past year has been diminished by the 
sum of £4375, or thereabouts, by the reduction in price last authorized. 

The gross profit amounts to the sum of £59,545. 18s. 9d., as against £55,804. 
12s. 9d., being an increase of £3741. 6s., and is appropriatad as follows :—viz., pay- 
ment of interest, £13,888. 12s. 10d.; transferred to capital account, towards liquida- 
tion of the mortgage debt, £17,810. 1s.; and to be paid over for improvement pur- 
poses, £27,847. 4s. 1ld., as against £22,261. 17s. 9d. the previous year. 

Your committee also submit for the information of the council tabular statements, 
showing the amount of lamp and private rental derived from the townships within 
and beyond the city respectively for the last two years (see Appendix A); the quan- 
tity of gas transmitted trom the works in the day-time and during the twenty-four 
hours in each month for the years 1862-63 and 1863-64 (see Appendix B); the num- 
ber of meters in use on the 24th of June, 1862 and 1863 (see Appendix C); the main- 
pipes laid up to the 24th of June, 1863, and those laid and taken up during the past 
year (see Appendix D) ; and also the statement referred to in the report presented 
to the council on the Ist ult., showing the amount of gr<ss profit and the mode of 
its appropriation, the amount of borrowed money owing, and the excess of assets, 
&c., from the year 1860 to the 24th of June last. (See Appendix E.) 

Your committee also submit the following report by Mr. John Leigh, the con- 
sulting and analytical chemist to this department, in relation to the illuminating 
power and purity of the gas supplied during the past year:— 

[copy.] 





“6, St. John’s Street, Manchester, 
** Aug. 12, 1864. 
** The Chairman of the Manchester Gas Committee. 

** Sir,—1 have the honour to report to you that the average illuminating power of 
the gas during the past year has been equal to 22°3 sperm candles, consuming at the 
rate of 120 grains per hour, against 5 cubic feet of gas, deduced from daily photo- 
metric observations made by me at my residence, in St. John’s Street, except when 
prevented by sickness or absence from town. During the same period, the gas has 
been almost entirely free from sulphuretted hydrogen, the quantity in no instance 
exceeding a small fraction of a grain in 1000 feet of gas, and generally no sensible 
indication has been given of its presence in the accumulated results of 500 or 600 
feet. The gas has also been even more than usually free from tarry matter. The 
ammonia in the gas has averaged about 5 grains in 1000 feet. I am of opinion, 
from constant observatious made during the last 24 years, that the gas has never 
been so clean and pure as during the past twelve months. 

**] have the honour to be, sirs, yours very respectfully, 
*“*Joun Leicu, M.R.C.S.L.” 
Mortgage Debt, 

During the past year, your committee have repaid loans amountirg to £55,500, 
against which the sum of £28,431. 7s. 1ld. only has been borrowed, thus reducing 
the amount owing on mortgage by the sum of £27,068, 12s. 1d. 

Extension of Works, Mains, §c. 

The expenditure on capital account during the past year has amounted to the 
sum of £23,060. 18s, 2d., particulars of which are given in the statement of assets 
and liabilities. 

Your committee have entered into contracts for and are proceeding with the 
works in connexion with the enlargement of the Gaythorn station, which they 
expect will be completed, and, as far as may be necessary, put into operation during 
the current year. 

Your committee have also to report the completion of the workshops and addi- 
tional sheds at the Poland Street pipe-stores, the former of which are in active and 
satisfactory operation, 

Auditor’s Report. 

Your committee submit the following report, received from Mr. David Chadwick, 
on his completion of the audit of the accounts of this department for the past year:— 
[cory.] 

64, Cross Street, Manchester, 
* Aug. 29, 1864. 
* To the Gas Committee of the Corporation of Manchester. 

**Gentlemen,—I beg to report that I have completed the audit of the gas accounts 
for the year ended June 24, 1864, and certified their correctness. 

“* My audit has included the checking of the whole of the entries in the cash- 
book, bank pass-book, journal, and personal and impersonal ledgers, and the capital 
account, 

««T have also checked the list of mortgages at present existing, the old mortgages 
paid off and cancelled, and new loans received during the year; and have certified 
the profit and loss accounts, statement of receipts and expenditure on capital and 
revenue accounts, statement of assets and liabilities, and the general balance-sheet, 

**T am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
** Davip Cuapwicxk.” 
Reduction in the Price of Gas. 

Your committee, after careful consideration, are induced by the financial position 
of the department to recommend the council to adopt the following reduced scale 
of charges, from the 25th day of December next ;— 


— Beyond the City, 
Within on the Lancashire 
bo iat the City. side of 
When the quarterly consumption is— the river Mersey. 
Under 500,000 cubic feet. . . . « 83,2d. . . 3s, 8d. per 1000 
500,000 cubic feet and upwards. . . 3s.ld. . . 3s. 7d. ~ 

By the adoption of the scale of charges now recommended, your committee esti- 
mate that the revenue of the current year will be reduced by the sum of £6666. 
13s. 4d. (being one-half of the total amount of the proposed reduction), making, 
together with £4375, the estimated amount of the second half of the last reduction 
sanctioned by the council, the sum of £11,041. 13s. 4d. 

Your committe are, however, of opinion that, inasmuch as the demand for gas 
continues to increase, credit may be taken for a considerable amount of profit to be 
thereby obtained, as also for an amount to be obtained by a reduction in several of 
the items of expenditure already ascertained, and that therefore the surplus to be 
paid over to the Improvement Committee, in respect of the current year, will not 
be materially, if at all, diminished. 

On behalf of the Gas Committee, 
Matruew Cvrtis, Chairman, 

Gas Offices, York Chambers, King Street, Aug. 29, 1864. 
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Dr. Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ending June 24, 1864, Cr. 
ToCannel. . . oe © © © 6 ew tw + + £65,944 11 0} By Gas-rental— 
Retort men's wages as eee es 8 a a eee ee Within the city— 
Retorts, mate MMM aes Private consumers’ , . £125,012 10 4 
Purifying charges. Bietidin 6 NO he « aw ee Meter-rents-. . . . 642 0 1 
Labourers wages, and repairs, &e., of works— Publiclamps . « « « 8,596 7 2 
Gaythorn station . . . . 1. 2 © £2,775 14 1 
Rochdale Road station . . . . . . « 2,698 13 0 ———— £134,250 17 7 
Street-mains =. . « 1 0 6 0 2 4,101 11 3 Beyond the city— 
Private consumers , . £21,012 16 10 
—— 9,575 18 4 Meter-rents . .. - 92 1 8 
Salaries— Publiclamps . . . « 1,774 6 9 
Thomas Peacock, in-door superintendent. , £400 0 0 
John R,. Macfarlane, manager, Gaythorn ——_——— 22,879 5 3 
station. . 400 0 0 
Hesry Lyon, manager, Rochdale Road sta- £157,130 2 10 
tio i = « 275 0 0 
John ‘Leigh, consulting chemist. ; 250 0 0 Coke, tar, and ammonia-water . . « 6 «© © © © © © + 26,103 8 0 
Thomas Rafferty, surveyor of street-mains ; 235 0 0 Balance on sale of meters . oe 26 6 10 
Jonas Croft, chiefclerk . . . . 2. 6 240 0 O Interest allowed by bankers (less commission, &e.). ds 6 a) 6 54414 9 
John Bardsley, chief meter inspector . 180 0 @ 
John M. Gay, draughtsman, Gaythorn ‘sta- 
tion (portion of year) . . Sa eo 9 8 
James Lee, clerk in rental-otfice ° 14@# 00. 
Thos. E. Harley, clerk and collector of mis- 
cellaneous accounts. . 7 40 0 0 
Richard G. Walker, clerk in rental-office. . 909 0 0 
Henry Larking, rental-clerk (portion of year) 74 5 0 
Thomas C. Lever, inspector of fittings . . 99 0 0 
Charles Dobbs, ditto. . . 8t 0 0 
Charles Headen, draughtsman, street-mains. 9 5 O 
Andrew Drysdale, clerk, ditto . . . . . 92 8 4 
City surveyor (portion of Galary) .« 2 « « 100 0 0 
City treasurer (ditto). . . 100 0 0 
Wages of meter inspectors and “assistants in 
rental and inquiry offices, at 30s. per week 
andunder, . . 1. 2 0 © eo eo 2,448 6 0 
5,402 14 0 
Collectors poundage, &c.— 
nn oe a a £283 12 0 
ke wana a a ne 25412 8 
John T. Banks. . 2 2 eo 6 oe 8 227 16 0 
Charles Nickson .°. . «© 0 2 © © @ 203 4 2 
a ee ee 1799 3 1 
William A. Nield et SORE 15513 7 
a a ee ee 160 19 10 
William Stubbs. . . 2. 1. © © 6 © «© 148 17 4 
John Cocker a ae oe a oe a oe 140 0 8 
Thomas FE. Harley. . 53 8 7 
James Shaw, receiver of Yentals paid’ in “the i 
office 192 0 0 | 
Jabez Adinerth, poundage on broken’ period 
rentals . io oe @ 1014 8 } 
George H. Caldecutt, ditto a. ab OS ee 516 1 | 
015 18 8 | 
Collection of arrears— H 
Thomas H. Harley. 2. 6 ts cw st ww £1011 4 | 
James Lee 0 6 4 2 «x es 200 
Richard G. Walker 2s «ee € < 119 ll | 
1411 3 
Chief and other rents and taxes— | 
Chiefrents . . 258 16 9 
Rates, rents, and taxes on offices, and on arches 
used as stores e oy 603 0 5 | 
Rates on stations and street-mains . 5,008 8 10 | 
5,870 6 0 | 
Income-tax . a ae ae 65515 6 
Amount transferred to ‘capital account for depre- | 
ciation of works— i 
Gaythorn station— 
4 per cent. on buildings 
(£48,089. 9s. Sd.) . .£1,923 11 7 
5 per cent. on apparatus 
(£25,777. 17s. 7d.) . . . 1,288 17 10 
£3,212 9 5 
Rochdale Road station— 
per cent. on buildings 
(£73,018. 8s. 3d.) . “€5, 920 14 8 
5 per cent. on apparatus 
($42,285. 2s. 1ld.). . . 3,011 15 1 
| ~—- 5,032 9 9 
Every Street station— 
per cent. on buildings 
(£112. 1s. 7d.) 49 8 
Street-imains store (Pol: ind Street)— 
per cent. on buildings 
} (£1325. 76.3d.). . . . £8 0 8 
‘ 5 per cent. on apparatus 
| (£68. 19s. 8d.) . . © - 3 4 0 
} ~~ 56 4 3 
| Street- -mains— 
\} 24 per cent. on re ee 
I 5s. 9d.) Sas 3,949 13 7 
Hired meters and fittings— 
| | 10 per cent. on £4127.16s. 10d. . . . 41215 8 
|| Meter-proving apparatus — 
| 10 per cent. on £225.48, . 2. 6 « + 2210 5 
j ——_————_ 12,690 12 9 
| Stationery and advertising . . See 29118 4 
| Law stationery, receipt, postage, and deed s stamps, a > ° 17319 7 
| Clothing for inspectors, Xe 107 14 6 
| Subscriptions to Infirmary, ‘Eye Hospital, ‘Steam Boiler Associa- 
| tion, Xe. . eae ee erg og a 67 10 0 
i} Miscellaneous expe nes a eee a a gy cg ee er ee 974 18 
1] Bad debts and allowances Ce Msc owe as ere ee 1,070 1 7 
| Balance carrieddown . . . . « © © « «© « « 59,045 18 9 
| £183,804 12 5 £183,804 12 5 
| 
| To Interest on loans, &c. (less income-tax) . , £13,888 12 10 | By Balance brought down, being gross profit on the year’s working , £59,545 18 9 
Amount transferred to capital account towards liquidation of 
mortgage debt, . eG Scar ee 
Surplus payable to the improvement department . cee « « Tat en 
meneame si 
£59,545 18 9 $59,545 18 9 
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Dr. General Summary of Receipts and Expenditure on Capital and Revenue Account, June 24, 1664. Cr. 
To Balance in the bank, June 25, 1863 . £51,950 8 5 | By Loans repaid , . . . £55,500 0 0 
Ditto in the treasurer’s hands, June 24, 1863. 147 10 7 | Improvement. and Chorlton-upon-Medlock Committees—* 
Ditto of sums owing to and by the committee, Surplus for the yearending June 24,1863, . . . . . « 22,261 17 9 
including stocks on hand, June 24,1863. . . 49,591 15 11 | ee on capital account, viz. :— 
i « =« 6 + « © @ @ 8458 8 3 
£81,689 14 11 | Rochdale Road ditto: | ;-: >: “460 210 
Balance of profit and loss account, June 24, 1864, as perstatement. 27,847 411 ! Street-mains store. . . ... 4.6. 1.295 18 5 
Loans received . ‘ - 28,431 711 | Gwentenims . 1 1 1 es oh ow wl el CM OG 
Materials sold, &c. (capital ack sount}, as per statement — { es 5's ts! 6 4 ee es 1115 11 5 
Gaythorn station . . -—- os £131 0 ck ce -« «wom | eS &. 2,485 19 11 
Rochdale Road station . . 2. 1... 10 0 0 eas 23,060 18 2 
: , = ie Balance in the bank, June 24, 1864 . £21,686 13 6 
ee we ai casnwes «= Sees Ditto in the treasurer’s hands, June 24, 1864 . 176 10 0 
For liquidation of mortgage debt | . . . . . . . «(17,810 1 0 —— 21,863 3 6) 
| Ditto of sums owing to and by the ceetaieg mgeasseg stocks 
on hand, June 24, 1864... . wey - « 45,806 3 1 
£168,492 2 6 | £168,492 2 6 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities, June 24, 1364. 
PERMANENT ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 
Lower King Street station— Mortgage debt— 
Land (now let to the Watch Committee, at an annual rent of £300) . £7,500 0 0 Act of 1844—Ist charge . . . £40,790 0 9 
Gaythorn station— Ditto—2nd ditto . .. . . 41,74718 4 
Land, buildings, and pein sy as seed last report— Ditto of 1853. . 2. . 1. 400 0 0 
aa . £55,485 6 10 Dittoof 1854. . . . . . « 65,910 0 0 
PG = See ws ew SE ‘089 9 8 Dittoof 1858. . . . .« . »« 170,985 2 4 
Apparatus, 2 5. 5 4 6. 25,01717 7 Total amount secured b 
y “at _ e219 12 
— £129,302 14 1 mortgage } £319,133 0 8 
Less— Sums advanced, not omant b 
> y nidtanen at this date— 
ee sold... we £ a ; 4 Indian Relief-Fund Committee. £7 500 0 6 i 
epreciaiom. . - + + + - iain a Burial Board Fund. . ee 3,000 0 0 
| a 5,225 10 5 Admiral Duff's Ch a can. 1,058 1 6 
— —_—_ Sundry persons . . . © & 5,117 l4 7 
£126,077 3 8 _ 
One year’s outlay to June 24, 186i— —— Nese t 
Yard-mains . . ° - £13815 7 ——_—— £335,808 16 9 
| Jo. 2 re 
as bvetert-Ronse ee = ° : Purchase of land, the purchase-money being left in the hands of the 
a he Sag pers odie’ * ° lis 401 corporation, atinterest . . . bt ig a! >. ge aot at a 1,750 0 0 
| Causticibin spe cicinete 24 4 Sundry accounts owing—revenue account os « « Se Ss 
j New mets I creates Ditto ditto—extension account . ..... =. 3,048 0 5 
i , , 
&c. (on account) . 4,897 1 1 —_——_——_ 7,216 16 10 
|| 2 See ed cover howe | Depositsinhand. 2... ee ee 1,596 4 1 
| ‘=. © 6 io os 
It im © ae £346,371 17 3 | 
ae = 32,62 Le iw.prore 
{| Rochdsle Road station— ' gy op ol year ending June 24, 18¢4, wun to the improves one 4 . 
|| Land, buildings, and an as — last report— | . pe es ss or. 8 o.oo See 
| Land ee - £2,735 17 5 | 
| Buildings. . . . . . . . 73,018 3 3 | 
Apparatus. ...... . 43,235 211 | | 
1] £136,009 3% | | 
\ Less— | 
i | Apparatus sold,&-. . ... £ i000 | 
j Depreciation. . . . . « ; 5.032 9 9 1} 
———mun 5a 9 © | 1] 
propa ear ageen! j | 
| £130,966 18 10 
|| One year’s outlay to June 24, 1864— }| 
| See £424 ! 
|| No. lretort-house . . .. . 9212 9 | i| 
It No.2ditto ....... 11414 5 | 1] 
Largechimney . . . .. . 127 3 2 \ 
Cannelarches . oe © 6410 2 
Old purifying-house. i .- * # 47 0 O ' 
——— — 460 2 10 
——_———_ 131,427 1 8, | 
Every Street station— | | 
Land and buildings, as rae last oo | j 
Land aa ae ie . £3,090 1 0 | | 
Buildings . a a a a 112 1 7 | 
— ——__ £3,202 2 7 { 
Less— 
Depreciation. . . 2. 6 © + © © © + « 498 
—_— —— iv igh | 
Street-mains store (Poland Street) — 
Land, buildings, and aren as —_ last report— 
Land le a £1,406 0 0 
| me a a a a a 1,325 7 2 
i Apparatus. . . . 2 © « + 6319 8 
—_—— £2,795 6 10 
j Less— 
|} Depreciation . . . 2 2 © © © © © @ @ + 56 4 3 
i 2,739 2 7 
One year’s outlay to June 24, 186i— 
Buildings. . . . - . £ 72815 6 
Apparatus, . 6 . - «6 «© « 567 211 
H ——————e «= 1995 18S 
a — 4,035 1 0 
. Street-mains— 
Main-pipes, as per last report. . . £157,987 5 9 
Less— 
Pe sc cs we oe RR 3,949 13 7 
——_————._ £154,037 12 2 
One year’s outlay to June 24,1864. . . . . . . 41,157 0 4 
——— 165,194 12 6 
Service-pipes— 
Service-pipes laid, as per last report... - . £9,250 14 10 
Moiety of year’s outlay charged to capital vecount 1115 11 §& 
————_ 10,566 6 3 
Hired meters, &c.— 
Outlay,as per lastreport . . . . £4,127 16 10 
- Less— 
DO. . sso « «<< 41215 8 
£3,715 1 2 
One year’s outlay to June 24,1864 . . ...., 2,485 19 11 
——— 6,201 1 1 
Carried forward . . . . £460,545 4 4 Carried forward . . . .£374,219 2 7 
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Dr. Statement of Assets and Liabilities—{Continued), Or. 
PERMANENT ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Brought forward . . , .£460,545 4 4 Brought forward . . . .£874,219 2 7 
Outlay moreraees oP —_—— i | oe Balance, being excess ofassets . . . + 5 + 6 + tw ve ~o ~» 163,011 210 ' 


Depreciation . . © © © © © «© © @ © © 2210 5 
—_ —— 20213 7 


Total amount of permanent assets. . . . . . «£460,747 17 11 


FLOATING ASSETS. 


Cannel, retorts, and other materials, on hand— 
Revenue account - + £26,077 5 
Gas-rents and sundry accounts due to the committee— 
Revenue account . ... . - « 28,494 19 
Extension ditto. . ... 46 19 
Balance inthe bank. . e 
Ditto in the treasurer’s hands . = 


1 
a 4 
a4 » & eS 7 
oe « « 6 of )|=688,686 13 6 
‘So ae oe 17610 0 


76,482 
£537,230 5 5 


Excess of assets, June 24,1864 . . .« « « «© «© © « « « 163,011 210 
UE. ¢€ se 6+ oe ee 0 6 8 et «ee 6 ee 2 














Increase, being the amount charged upon the profit for the past year 
towards liquidation of the mortgage debt, and carried to ——n i| £17,810 10 
ee 6+ 6+ ee ee oe ce ee eS 





£537,230 5 5 








[Arrenpix A.] 


Statement of the Lamp and Private Rental (including Meter-Rents) derived from the Townships within and beyond the Cityrespectively, for the Years 1862-63 and 1863-4. 





























Half Year outing | Half Year ending \Total for of Half Yearending | Half Year ending [Total for the 

Dec. 25, 1 } June 24, 1863. |Year 1862-3 Dec. 25, 1863. June 24, 1864. Your 1863-4, 

— -— | —— ———ee ee eee -_--————__— 

Within the city. & 8 a. L s@2 a2 &@& «2 2 & 6b. a. | & s. a. £. -@d2,;% 024 & 2» & £. 8s d, 
TM hb ip of MW, h ter— | | | | 
Private rental . . . . .{36911 18 5 38317 11 3 | 39775 18 0 : 40115 18 2 | 
Publiclamps . .. . .| 2503 2 2 | 2974 9 2 2523 16 11 2279 411 

—. 39415 0 7 40592 0 5 $0007 1 0! — 42299 14 11 ————--——-42395 3 | $4694 18 0 
Other townships— | j ! | a: 
Private rental . . . . . (2176118 9 21436 19 7 | | 22907 16 6 22854 17 9 | 

Publiclamps ... . .| 1818 5 9 ; 1844 11 8 | 1907 3 5 1886 1 11 


24814 19 11 














23281 11 3 | 46861 15 9 |—— —— 24740 19 8 | 49555 19 7 


23580 4 6 '|——— 














Total within the city . .| 62995 5 1} 63873 11 8 126868 16 9 67114 14 10 | 67136 2 9 |13425017 7 
Beyond the city. | | 
Privaterental . . . . .| 9412 9 1 9423 311 10543 11 8 {10561 6 10 H 
Publiclamps .. . 837 17 8 } 87913 0 | 86715 6 906 11 3 
——$ ————— ee ED | ———— | a \ 
Total beyond the city . .} 10250 6 9 | 10302 16 11 | 20553 3 8| 11411 7 2! 11467 18 1 | 22879 5 3 




















j 





Gross rental. . . .| 73245 11 10 74176 8S 7 (147422 0 5) 78526 2 0| 78604 0 10 157130 2 10 
Within the City. Beyond the a. ° Total. 
Gross rental, 1862-63 . . . . . . .£126,86816 9 . . . « .« £20,553 3 e « « » £147,422 0 5 
Ditto, ee |: i ee 3 eo + 6 « « 157,180 2 10 





Increase. £7,381 010 . Increase. £2,326 1 7 . Increase. £9,708 2 5 


a 








[Appenpix B.] 


Comparative Statement of the Quantity of Gas transmitted from the Works, in the Day-time and during the Twenty-four Hours, for the Years 1862-3 and 1863-4. 


































































































| Day-TIME, Twenty-Four Hovrs. 
1862-63. | 1863-64. Increase. | 1862-63. | 1863-64. | Increase. 
| Per cent. || | Per cent. 
( Se a ae 6,327,000 6,388,000 | “96 {| $2,523,000 | 33,944,000 4°36 
ae a. eo oe 6,541,000 | 7,654,000 | 17°01 | 40,360,000 | 44,430,000 | 16°08 
| September ‘. 7,236,000 | 9,601,000 32°68 {| 54,002,000 | 62,455,000 15°65 
| Eb. ce ce, oe ae, ee 8,715,000 12,866,000 | 47°63 H| 80,630,000 96,469,000 | 19°64 
OMENS. «+ 6 6 «6 @ © 15,580,000 16,449,000 5°57 \ 104,776,000 119,835,000 14°37 
) , | | 
December. . . © © ¢ @ 19,237,000 | 23,334,000 21°29 122,614,000 138,652,000 } 13°08 
[cOMUATY . «6 eo ec 19,552,000 | 25,175,000 28°7 | 118,464,000 133,103,000 | 12°35 
|February. . . . 2 « « 12,873,000 18,271,000 | 41°93 i} 89,100,000 i 109,465,000 *22°85 
| March . et aoe & * 10,199,000 | 13,118, 000 | 28°62 | 76,733,000 | 88,509,000 } 15°34 
ne + 66 @6 2 6 & « 8,223,000 9,778,000 | 18°91 53,473,000 | 60,942,000 13°96 
See ee 7,424,000 7,869,000 | 5°99 42,043,000 | 45,851,000 | 9°05 
ESS eae 7,242,000 7,405,000 | 2°25 i} 33,865,000 36,476,000 7°71 
| { | 
Total Poet 129,149,000 | 157,908,000 22°26 Il 848,583,000 | 970,131,000 14°32 
sag ‘ Raa * One e extra day day, , this being Leap-year. = 
[Appenpix C.] 
Table showing the Number of each Size of Meter in use on the 24th of June, 1863 and 1864, including those on Hire. 
| Townships within the City. j 
ee ee a — “Oh ate ! Townships _ 
Size Chorlton- | - m Total | beyond Total, 3 g 
|Manchester.| _ upon- Hulme. Ardwick. , Beswick. | Cheetham. | within the | the'City. | 313 
| Medlock. Cit ty. a 2 | 8 
of Meter. | ——- . Ss Stee el ee en a = ——— ———==—=—— § | $ 
| 1863. | 1864. | 1863, | 1864. | 1068. 1864. | 1863. | 1864. 1863. | 1864. | 1863. | 1864. | 1863. | 1864. | 1863 . | 1864. 1863. | 1864.) = | 
SM. tt we ol a Ol Bl el a | Sl ls 6] 5] 9] 9 | 287 | 230 | 9{ 5 26] o3| .. | 15 
Qlights. . . . . . « «| 6564| 7267 | 2248 | 2410 | 4545 | 4614 | 1292] 918 245 297 | 1316 | 1404 /16210 16910 | 2606 | 3270 18816 |20180 | 1364 | o- 
Boy ow 6 ow oo « «| 4814 | 4642 | 1688 | 1672 | 1938 | 1934 | 506 | 1203 47 | 52] 936} 928 | 9929 10431 | 1176 | 1371 11105 /11802 | 697 | .. 
5B » © « «© © «© « ec «| 2200) 500 | 855) 878; 887 | 401) 173] 160 18 20 | 404] 458 | 4065 | 4186 | 732 | 835 4797 | 5021, 224| .. 
es «0 + wo « 0 6 o) Me] el see ei el ee Ue le 8 8} 89! 93! 1489 | 1594 271} 308 1760 (1902; 142] .. 
a oe eo we. oe. ee oe 41 44, 26 32 19{ 21 4 3 21| 28] 629} 665 | 97 | 112, 726 | 777 Mt 56 
aha te oe le oh oe 12 15; 10 ll eS 2 2 19} 18] 243) 258] 29) 34) 272) 292 20} .. 
Me <9 Ss ee ee 5 4; 6 4 Or send es es oe 93 S| 9] 8; 102] 1) .. | ll 
wig ec ecneec ey By 4 5}. | 2] 8 3 1 2}; 3{ 8s] 68; 80] 12] 15; 75| 95) 20) .. 
oe ene ee 62 6 1 | 6 6 2 2 2 2) 1; 1} 78} 7 6 6 84 Sis. it 8 
ae ge ee 6. eee eh ee 57 5 5| 5 ee. 2 2 | : . | 68} 67 2 4; 65! 71 61 oe 
eee 11 10, 4 Si § 3 1 1 5 5] 128 | 1% 13 16; 141| 140; .. 1 
ree 4 3 2 a a - | | 2; 29 2 3; 3] 3 Si se 
eee ee ee eee 2 Lee oi a 1 Pies ; 3 3 8 1 2 4 10 6} .. 
Be ela a as og, mi cag. a | 6 7 1 1! , | 1 1 1 1 9 wi .. 2 9 12 3] .. 
Tell 6 2 2 {15901 16526 | 5074 | 5267 | r085 | 7174 | 2086 | 2434 335 | 393 | 2804) 2951133265 '34745 | 4965 | 5990 38230 40735 | 2536 | 31 
Deduct decrease , . . 31 
Netincrease . . . » 2505 
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Statement showing the Number and Sizes of Meters on Hire on June 24, 1864 (included in the preceding Table}. 











30 50 80 50 | 200 Total 



































































































































* Total, 541,675 yards, or 307} miles and 35 yards. 


[Aprenpix E.] 


Statement showing the Amount of Gross Profit, and the Mode of its Appropriation; also the Amount of Borrowed Money Owing, and the Excess of Assets, §C¢., 
Srom the Year 1860 to the present Date. 


ek Bo ie he 5 10 | 2 1 | 
Light. | Lights. | Lights. Lights. | Lights. | Lights. | Lights. | Lights. | Lights. | Lights. Lights.| 1 1863. | Increase. 
Within the city, . . ee Me | 206 | 2223 | 013 | 15} 2 | 2 | 2 | a | 1 1 | 1 | 3604 | 2573 | 1031 
Beyond the city. : ae 5 408 86 10 3 | hoa - ae 277 | 235 
; Ted. . {931 | 2631 | 1099 | 12 | 23 | 2 | 1 | 1 | a2 | 2 | 12 | 416 | 2850 | 1266 
[Appenpix D.] 
Pipes Laid and Taken up during the Year ending June 24, 1864. 
| Diam, | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam, Diam, | Diam. | Diam.| Total 
Lar. 2 in. 3 in. 4 in. 5 in. 6 in. 8 in. 9 in. | 10 in. | 12 in. } 14 in. 16in. | 18in. | 24in 30 in. | Length. 
Within the city— | Yds. | Yds Yds Yds. | Yds, | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. 

Manchester , . .| 3577 | 1349 510 oe ee - a ae 100 ~~) w Pf = 648 ve 6369 

ae -} M1 203 | red {es 9 66 2394 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock, | 2380 | si i a = 240 o 2620 

Cheetham ..... | waa oa os } oa ° el ‘ 711 

Ardwick . . .| 1281 | 330 | Si9 | 1050 | 186 3425 

| 10065 | 1678 | 1292 me e a tie - 100 1s | 1050 | 167 | 1083 | 66 | 15519 

Beyond thecity. . . « . « «| 6340 | 781 | 6653 758 | 1073 | 1413 | 2633 250 | 3180 se ae - ne - 23081 
Total . . . . .} 16405 | 2459 | 7945 758 | 1073 | 1413 | 2633 | 250 | 3280 18 | 1050 | 167 | 1083 66 | 38600 

TAKEN UP. | | j 
Within the city. - ‘ 472 | 1854 749 67 375 610 | en ae se 16 | 3643 
Beyond the city es . 475 ra 1000 | 1489 | 690 -- | 200} .. | 60 ~ A 3914 
— _.t 97 V i354 1 1vs0 T1556 1 1065 1 oo | 00}. | ot ae |. TF FE 8 
Net increase during the year . 31043 yds, 
Summary. 
| Diam. | Diam.| Diam.| Diam. Diam. Diam. Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam.| Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam. | Diam.| Diam.| Diam.| Total 
} 2in. | Sin. | tin, | 5in. | Gin. 7in. | Sin. | Din. | lOin.) 12in.} 14in.| 15 in. | 16 in. } 18 in. | 20 in. | 24 in. | 30 in. | Length. 
Pipes laid, up to June 24,! i -—— | | , 

1863— | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. Yds. | Yds. | Yds. , Yds. | Yds. | Yds. Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. 
Within the city . . | 127354 | 114221 35384 | 15817 | 22632 756 | 13834 | 11635 | 1241 | 19229 6071 | 5634 jos 3027} 388 | 4042| .. | 381265 
Beyond the city . .| 39240} 33641 15853 | 6686 12784 410 | 9636 | 6248 14} 4855) .. | .. oo Exe = 129367 

Pipes laid during the year} 166594 | 147862 51237 | 22503 35416 1166 | 23470 | 17883 1255 ; 24084 | 6071 | 5634! | 3027 | 388 4042 510632 
ending June 24, 1864—| i | } | | 1 | 
Within the city . .| 10065; 1678: 1292/ .. ” Pe, Ie -. | 100) 18] | 1050 167 | | 1083} 66 15519 
Beyond thecity, . ..| €340| 781 6653 | 758 1073 1413 | 2633 250; 3180 ee aoe _ se 23081 
| 182999 | 150321 59182 23261 36489 1166 | 24883 20516 1505 | 27364 | 6089 5634] 1050/ s194| 388 | 5125| 66 | 549232 
Deduct taken up .| 947! 1354, 1749| 1556, 1065) .. | 610} 200 ., 60} 16! .. a ee re ia me 7557 
| | } 
Net total . .| 182052 | 148967 | 57433 | 21705 $5424 | 1166 | 24273 | 20316 | 1505 | 27304! 6073! 5634! 1050! 3194! 388 | 5125 | 66 | 541675* 





























Amount 
P : Appropriation of Gross Profit. | Appropriation of Surplus. charged to 
Maximum Price | aiden = | Revenue 
Year hr t | Liquidation | in respect of 
ending | Gross Profit. Nth the > | Int t. | o | Sond Improvement Water-Works! Borrowed Depreciation of | Excess of 
June 24. ws jae ° | eres. | Mortgage | aaeaed Purposes. | Committee. | Money Owing. | Works and Assets. 
ity. | Debt. | | Mains. =| 
| | | | 
& s. 4. cenit & «2 & ss a. | & sa.) & 6 dj & «8 d, & sd. £. s. d. ££ s.d. 
1860, .| 64779 14 10 {Halfyear. . 3 o} 16255 12 4 | 18306 5 6 | 35217 17 0 | 17608 18 6 | 17608 18 6 | 366175 8 4 5000 0 0 | 88280 7 2 
” . | j i 
ise, .| 51825 0 1; {Halfyear. . 4 of | 16098 5 3 | 18980 3 0 | 167461110! 8373 511! 8373 511| 379603 0 8 | 11372 5 0 | 10726010 2 
” . | | } | 
1862, .| 42667 7 1 vidi 15482 3 2| 1933014 4] 7854 9 7) 7854 9 7 ” 382539 7 10 12179 411 | 126591 4 6 
1963, .| 558012 9 | {Halfyear. . 4 of | 14932 17 8 | 18609 17 4 | 22261 17 9 | 22261 17 9 | | g628t7 8 10 12666 18 11 | 145201 110 
| ” . < be ! 
1864, .} 59545 18 9 | ae aeee 4 4 13888 12 10 | 17810 1 0 | 27847 411 | 27847 411 | 335808 16 9 12690 12 9 | 163011 210 
H ” 1 } | ! 














To the Croydon Local Board of Health. 
Gentlemen—In inquiring into the water supply question of Croydon, it is 
very satisfactory to have to report that the supply is abundant. The com- 
oo of the new well, at a cost of a little under £1000, will give quite 
million gallons » day additional supply to that at present furnished b 
the old well, Although the new well is sunk only 56 feet from the old wl, 
but to twice its depth, or 150 feet, yet the connexion between the water in 
the two wells is at present very slight, which leads me to conclude that it is 
not the same vein of water that supplies both wells. During experiments 
made on the new and old wells, when the same quantity of water was being 
taken from each well, the relative water-level in the two wells was not the 
same ; but the water-level was 7 feet lower in the new well than in the old 
well. The volume of water thrown, at the time, from each well, was at the 
rate of 1 million gallons per day respectively, or 2 millions from the two 
wells, After stopping the pumping operations in the new well and con- 
tinuing them in the old, the water in the new well rose to a height of 5 
feet above the water in the old well. These results show that the main body 
of water in the two wells is not connected, although by a still closer experi- 
ment it was clear there is a slight connexion existing between the two wells, 
probably communicating through the upper stratum of chalk. During the 
dry and warm season we have passed, you furnished from the old well water 
at the rate of 14 million gallons per day. If this quantity be added to the 
quantity given by the new well, we have now a certain volume of water, 
equal 24 million gallons per day, to deal with. But if at any future time Croydon 
should so increase as to render this quantity insufficient, you would have no 
difficulty, ‘at a not very great outlay, in procuring even twice thisamount, owing 
to the favourable situation of the works; indeed, so long as there is water 
flowing from the chalk formation into the Wandle, you can be sure of getting 
an ample supply. The power for raising water at your works is totally in- 
sufficient, as with both engines working day and night, and seven days per 
week, they are only capable of raising 1,500,000 gallons per day. With such 





REPORT ON THE CROYDON WATER SUPPLY. 
By Batpwin Latuam, Esq., C.E. 





working as this no time can be allowed for cleaning, packing, and repairs. 
One engine alone working at its utmost safe speed, will raise 1 million gallons 
of water per day, which allows one engine to rest for the purpose of cleaning, 
packing, and repairs. From these figures it is clear the engines have, wi 

their minimum amount of work, a maximum amount of risk, for should any 
serious accident occur to either engine, you would be unable to supply a 
sufficient amount of water for the town. But during the summer of this 
year both engines have had their maximum amount of work to do; for the 
only time that could be had for packing or repairs was — by diminish- 
ing the number of hours the water was on the town. If the number of hours 
of supply had not been diminished ~~ could not have supplied sufficient 
water, or indeed any water to the higher parts of the town, as all the water 
pumped would have been used in the lower parts, and would not have 
reached the higher districts. What the results of a deficient water supply 
to Croydon would be, can only be estimated from the fact that water is the 
great vehicle and scavenger that removes all the most offensive matters 
from the dwellings of the -— What the precise results would be if 
the supply was withheld but for a short time, it would be difficult to 
foretell, but there can be no doubt but {that they would be serious; and 
under these circumstances, and having an abundant supply of water, it is 
expedient that the mechanical means for raising it should be increased ; 
more especially as the quantity of water required is increasing very rapidly, 
owing to the increase of the district. From returns made between January 
and June of this year, it appears we supply 4614 houses, and the suppl 

is distributed to them by 6413 taps, and 5339°water-closets, and 97 baths. 
According to the last census each house in Croydon Union contains 5°78 
persons, and this number, multiplied by the number of houses we supply, 
gives 26,669 as the population supplied; and to this population you have 
supplied on the average of twelve months (including water for all purposes) 
46 gallons per head per day, but during the late dry season the supply 
furnished was at the rate of 56 gallons per head per day. Having now shown 
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what is the quantity consumed per head per day, and also what is the quan- 
tity of water at your command, it is quite clear that you are in possession of 
sufficient water to supply two Croydons, even at the present great rate of 
supply. It is now necessary to advise you on the power and description of 
engine required to meet the increasing demand for water. 


New Engine. 
I should advise you to put up an engine capable of raising 200 cubic feet, 


| or 1250 gallons of water per minute. Such an engine alone, when working 
| at a slow would be capable of raising 1,800,000 gallons of water per 





_ 
day ; and by afterwards increasing the speed, which could be done with per- | 
| supplied, and more than 1/4th the entire rateable value of the property sup- 


| fect + the quantity of water may be increased. An engine that raises 

1,800,000 gallons of water per day through the present 12-inch rising main 
| would have a power of 107 horses, but if raised through a new 18-inch rising 
main, the power of the engine would be 70 horses only, showing a saving of 
| 37 horse power in doing the same amount of work, but throwing water 
through a larger main. Having arrived at the power of the engine, I must 
next treat of the description of engine that it is advisable to erect; and after 
careful consideration of all the circumstances connected with the working of 
the present Cornish engines, and the experience I have had of pumping- 
| engines generally, I am of opinion, for economy of working, you cannot have 
|@ better engine for raising water than the single-acting Cornish engine. 
| From the returns I have had made from the various towns using Cornish 
and other engines, the results recorded are invariably in favour of the Cornish 
engines, as will be seen by the returns given in the appendix. It is true 
that Cornish engines require careful driving, but the same remark applies to 
every engine, and you have already a competent staff accustomed to the 
working of this class of engine. Even if I admit that it require greater care 
in driving than any other class of engine, this circumstance would not out- 
weigh the great advantage of using them. The new engine should have a 
wrought-iron beam and spring-beams, which would render it lighter than 
the cast-iron beam of equal strength, and which would lighten the work of 
the engine, and render it much more capable of withstanding any concussion 
to which it is at any time liable. A surface-condenser should be fitted to 
the engine, instead of the ordinary injection-condenser. The advantages 
offered by this description of condenser in your case would be very great, as 
the water passing into the condenser to condense the steam would never 
come into actual contact with the steam; consequently the water passing 
away would be as pure as when introduced, and being not at all contaminated 
by any oily or other matter, as would be the case with an injection-condenser, 
it will be at once available for the purposes of the public baths. But this is 
not the only advantage of using a surface-condenser, as, with such a con- 
denser, nothing but condensed steam or distilied water is returned to the 
boilers ; consequently you will be able to dispense wich the use of the boiler 
composition, which is at present used to prevent incrustation, but which it 
does imperfectly. The use of pure water for the boilers cannot be over- 
estimated, as not only does it offer an immunity for the injuries often re- 
ceived, owing to incrustation, and from the corrosion of the boiler-plates 
from the salts contained in the water, or added to it for the purpose of pre- 
venting incrustation from the precipitation of earthy salts, but it diminishes 





of fuel used in raising steam. 
upon the power, so that if you retain the present 12-inch rising main, you 
must put down an engine of very much greater power, and consequently a 
more expensive engine, than would be required if you put down a larger 


the rising main. 
Rising Main. 

T have already shown that if you retain the present rising main for the 
use of the new engine, that the engine will require to be of 37-horse power 
| greater than if you put down a new 18-inch main. This great difference in 
| the power is owing to the resistance to be overcome in producing the required 
velocity of water in the pipe. The resistance to be overcome in the 12-inch 
main amounts to as much as 112 feet head of water, while with the 18-inch 
main it only amounts to 14 feet head of water. The greater power of the 
engine to do the necessary amount of work will naturally make it cost much 
more; or, say the smaller engine, including engine-house and boiler, will 
cost £8000, the larger engine will increase the outlay probably £2000, and 
if working through the 12-inch main would do no more work than the 
smaller engine would through an 18-inch main. The cost of a new rising 
main, 4000 feet in length, will probably not exceed £3000; or the cost of the 
smaller engine and rising main will be about one-tenth more than the cost 
of a larger engine to do the same work through the present main. With the 
larger main you will not only save in the original cost of the engine, but 
you will save annually by not having to keep so much extra power in motion. 


The expenditure on this head alone for fuel will annually exceed the 
interest and principle of capital expended on the rising main, provided it 
was borrowed for repayment in 30 years. So that if both engines cost the 
same amount it would be true economy to put in a new main. But not only 
is it cheaper, but it is much better for the engine that it should have an 
independent main to the reservoir, as it will have the effect of always main- 
taining the resistances offered to the engine at an uniform point, and conse- 

uently will diminish the risk incurred by the engine very materially. 

nder any circumstances, I could not advise you te connect the new engine 
with the 12-inch main, as I should not consider it safe, as the pressure upon 
it would be so materially increased as to render it doubtful of being capable 
to withstand it. Having already shown you what the cost of the SS 
work would be, I will next inquire into the mode that should be a 
paying for it. 

I shall recommend you to take the money up for a period of 30 years, and 
which shall be repaid ite the water-rate. 
rate is £1778 per annum, of which £1200 is expended on ordinary expenses, 
&e., leaving £578 as available for the purpose of paying for the new engine 


incurred. It is also certain that without a very great increase in the num- 
ber of consumers, with additional power to maintain and keep in motion, 
greater annual expenses will be incurred; and to meet the expenses and pay 
off the borrowed monies I propose to make an alteration in the scale of water 
charges. In a table appended, the price of water is given in the case of 105 
towns, from which it appears that no town is so favourably supplied as 
Croydon, taking into consideration the price, quantity, and quality, and in 
no town is there a greater discrepancy in the rates; for instance, the poorer 
class of property in Croydon is charged at the rate of 4 per cent. on the rate- 
able value, while property rated at £200 per annum only pays 1} per cent. 
It is quite clear that the charge in each case should not be the same, as 
relatively . apes to the rateable value, they do not consume water ; but 
I do not thi ere should be the great difference there is, as a large house 
has many more ways of consuming water than a cottage. 





opted of | ; 
| yet both properties stand, in relation to the paying for the original works, on 
' the same footing, and there would be as much propriety in charging for 





he present income from the;water- | 


| means always to extend the works; so that I should be in favour of doing 
and other extension of the works, the expenses of which you have already | 





the amount of labour in cleaning the boilers, and not the least, the amount | 
The cost of the engine will materially depend , 





nt : ; ; t | tributes towards the original capital expended in the shape of an increased 
rising main. Having so far given you my views as to the power and descrip- | 
tion of the engine to be erected, I will next advise you on the question of | 


| anomalies. For instance, new houses in new roads pay for frontages, but 


The houses rated at £5. 10s. per annum to the water-rate form 1/12th the 
entire rateable value of the district, but they contribute 1/6th the preaent 
income derived from water supply. 

The houses rated at £8. 10s. per annum form 1/8th the entire rateable 
value of the property, and contribute 1/8th of the present water-rate, 

The houses rated at £45 per annum form 1/12th the entire rateable value 
of the property, and contribute but 1/20th of the present water-rate. 

I propose to increase the rate by making it more uniform, leaving the 
existing rate unaltered to all houses of and under the £10 rateable value per 
annum, and which form more than one-half the entire number of houses 


plied; and the amended scale in the special district will be as follows :— 
Assessment not 





exceeding Present Rate. Proposed Rate. 
£510 0 sae. @ Os. « « «HE 4 
ae, Jane enn a ae 
oe es + os EO 6 ow OSS 
12 0 0 Mie fan ee << a @ ae 
15 0 0 sly eh Se ee oe 09 0 
20 0 0  « Sere. : 012 0 
25 0 0 ‘oe BIS. 2s « CSS 
30 0 0 ow ORO. «2 s « OM D 
35 0 0 «os CS ses Sa S 
40 0 0 . + eee 2% ez iodo 
45 0 0 > Sa sas 116 
50 0 0 .- — ae + «eS 13 0 
55 0 0 - « « O16 0 i +« ~ Baas 
60 0 0 cs SES osn wo « £88 
70 0 0 2 Bee cs & « 2S 
80 0 0 s « San ee « o £38 | 
90 0 0 ae. eee 116 0 
100 0 0 + eee xs e §9 9 | 
120 0 0 Eee css « Bae 
140 0 0 113 0 a 216 0 
160 0 0 a ws + 3.4 0 
180 00. ee 312 0 | 
es oe se ee ee « SD | 


The new scale has been compiled in the following way :—The rates of the| 
cottages, upon sanitary grounds, I think it advisable not to interfere with, | 
yet the rate is but half what you can legally enforce. The charge for cottage | 
property being 4 per cent. per annum, the new scale is graduated from it to| 
2 per cent. for the best houses. I think such a scale'as this much more fair | 
and equitable than the one in force at the present time ; and by its adoption 
the amount of the rate would be increased by not quite £500 per annum, 
and the increased charges would not be materially felt by the class of people) 
upon which it would fall. 


The new rate for the outlying district will be the same as the present for| 
houses rated at or under £10; other houses will pay 2} per cent. on the! 
rateable value, in addition to the rate proposed for the special district. It, 
may be said that the outlying district alone ought to pay for the new works ; | 
but this I do not think would be fair to them, as the principal supply is, and, 
must always be, in the special district, and the outlying district already con-| 


rate, and will, for the future, contribute equally with the special district 
towards the working expenses, so that any additional outlay should be borne 
by both districts. In looking over the list of towns given in the appendix, | 
it will be seen that many towns having a constant supply of water are using! 
very much less water per head per day than we do at Croydon; and the 
obvious reason is that the water-closets, which are the great source of waste, | 
are in every case connected with a cistern, so that they have at least two) 
valves to prevent water from being wasted; and many towns that originally 
commenced with the system of laying the water direct from the mains to the/} 
water-closets have abandoned it, and introduced small cisterns for regulating 
the supply of water to every closet. I should strongly recommend you in 
future to adopt the system of having a small cistern connected with each 
closet—say capable of holding two gallons—so fitted that the water can 
never run in and out of it at the same time: such a cistern, having a large 
outlet-pipe to the closet, would most effectually flush it. For all culinary|} 
and other purposes the water should be laid on direct to the tap, so that 
fresh water could always be drawn. The effect of such a system would be a 
very great saving of water, and would be equally advantageous to every|/ 
householder. 

Another matter that requires attention is the system adopted of paying for| 
frontages, and which in many cases is very unsatisfactory, because you never| 
get the full value for the main you lay down; and in cases where you com- 
pete with the Lambeth Water Company you do not stand on the same| 
footing with that company, as they not only lay the main but the service-| 
pipe at their own expense, which is a great inducement to owners of property| 
to have their water laid on, as it is not attended with any outlay in the first 
instance, and the after expense, though great, is paid by the tenants, and 
consequently does not materially affect the owner; and in many cases, if not 
in all, in the outlying districts, I think it advisable that you should abandon the 
system of paying for frontage, and charge something extra upon the rate in 
addition, say half per cent. per annum. 

The charge for frontages in the special district is attended with many 





new houses in old roads, where the water was originally laid, do not pay; 


frontages in one case as in the other. : 
With the scale of charges I have proposed, I think you will have sufficient 


v 


away with the system of paying for frontages in the special district. Iam 
aware that to absolve persons from paying for frontages in new roads will 
open up the question that these properties have not had to contribute towards 
the payment of the portion of original capital already paid off. Although 
this is so, yet by their position they are equally entitled to the benefits where 
they are in a position to accept them; and where they do so they contribute 
their share towards the original capital, and the result is to lighten the rate, 
so that the advantage, both to the old ratepaying property and the new, is 
mutual. The gradual increase of houses, and consequently the rateable 
value of property in the special district, has been the means of reducing the 
original special district-rate of 15d. in the pound to 10d. in the pound. 


Charge for Trade and other Purposes. 
I should recommend you to make a charge for water used for trade and 
other purposes, which the scale for domestic uses does not meet. 
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_ Appendix to Report oi on the Croydon Water + Supply, by Baldwin Lath tam, C. E. 
} Popula- Quantity of | Quantity | | or ~y ation Supply - pape Charge 
Name of Place. | tion | Water | per Source of Supply. | per 1000 Water-Rate. 
| Supplied . Supplied dai ily.| Head. | Pr amping. Inter: mittent. Gallons. 
| Gallons. Gallons. Ss alll Fer om. oo a. a. | 
Accrington, Lancashire’ 3,500 | as ae. Rainfall and springs... ito 8& 
Bacup, Lancashire... .| 12,000 | | “ | Collecting-grounds......... § to 16 1; per cent.; W.C. extra. 
Bakewell, Derbyshire . | 2,500 | & & Be Pere i Gravitation | Constant “oie 54 per cent. 
Banbury, Oxon....... | 3,250 | 120,000 40 | River Cherwell ....... ....| Pumping ..| Constant..... .| Sto20 | 5 per cent. 
Barnstaple, Devon... a 6,000 120,000 | 20 DO ee ee Gravitation Constant .| 6tol2 | 5 tos} per cent. 
Belfast, Antrim....... { 100,000 + 1,020,000 10 | Springs and collecting-grds.| Both ...... + hours aaily -| &6tol2 | 7 to4 per cent. 
Bolton, Lancashire. yu | 100,000 | 2,000,000 | 20 Rainfall on Moorlands......! Gravitw | Constant oan 6 | 74 to & per cent. 
Boston, Lincolnshire . ‘| 20,000 300,000 | 15 Rainfall and land springs. . .| Gravitation | Constant | 10 | 7 per cent. 
Braintree, FEssex...... | 3,000 | 45,000 | 15 | Springs in chalk .........., | Pumping ..| Constant Saal 12 | 5 per cent. 
Brighton, Sussex ..... 90,000 | 1,800,000 | 20 | Wells It CREE... 0000000805 | Pumping ..| Intermittent.......| 5h | 4per cent, 
eg eee} — | j : corings es SaAUD Samal ete on ‘Both ee — SS task | €to & | 5to2} por enn. 
A shire .... 2, | ee | ° | PTENGS. 2.0.0 ccccccscvccsees | Gravitation | Constant. Soorsl 5} per cent, 
eg —— eee | ned | 750,000 | 15 Interec ption of streams..... | Gravitation | | Constant. . . --| Stolt 74 to 5 per cent. 
ury, Suffolk......... | 13,316 | Pvt - Wells in chalk . ; Pumping .. ; Constant pian 1s | All by meter. 
Cambridge satiate erane:a 15,000 | 400,000 32 Springs from n green sand . | iP umping - | Constant : --| &tols 5t03 per cent. 
Carlisle, Cumberland. . 25,000 1,000,000 40 (2 Sees |} Pumping .. Constant 7 | 6 
Carmarthen .......... | 8,000 SG,000 | 10 Collecting-grounds ......... , Gravitation | Consta: winter 
| | i Sshoursdailyin sum.| None. 
ee 2,000 ; - PEE cf vangens sesaeneesy .| Gravitation | Constant 5 per cent. one company, 24 per 
j ' | cent. on another company. 
EE Rear { 30,000 £00,000 25 eee ip umping .. \o hours daily | 6tol2 74 to 5 per cent. — 
pte Soe eweounvet pen 13, = { 400,000 30 , Collecting-grounds ......... Gravitation | Constant | 9 | 74 to 6 per cent, 
PE vovccsersenes 0 | “3 - oo | Gravitation | Constaxt | 5 74 to G} per cent. 
a | 30,000 750,000 25 Sere ay: } Pumping ..| Constant wecenel OS 5'to 3 er cent. 
Croydon, Surrey...... ; a. 1,250,000 46 | Wellin chalk ........... ..| Pumping ..! 17 hours daily | 6 | to 1) per cent. 
June, 186 H \ 
ee 35,000 1,500,006 43 Collecting-grounds ...... ..| Gravitation | Constant 6tol2 | 5 9 to 44 per cent. 
Dorchester ........... 7,000 180,004) 26 | GE IEE 6605-00 psnsewed | Pumping ..| 20 hours daily......) 6 tol2 3 per cent, 
Dublin, New Works...| 400,000 | 20,000,000 50 ae ere Gravitation | Constant | x j 6 per cent. 
Dukinfield............ 36,765 | 441,080 12 Collecting-grouna | Gravitation | Constant 12 | Gto5 per cent. 
—— ree ere 100,000 3,000,000 30 ' Collecting-grounds ......... | Gravitation | Constant. +++] 43 to 8 124 to 5 per cent. 
| EE ee { 20,000 350,000 | 174 a ee Pumping ..} Constant........... | 4tol2 
a AF pawwineaenunes | a } 255,000) 3 oar bias nanassceeada Pumping ..| Constant ...e+s-| 8to 6 | Expenses paid in general rates, 
Se ae BRR 000 90,4 5 | Well .......ccsceeeeceevees Pumping ..| Constant seh wie | 6 sent. 
Exeter ESS A. | 40,000 | 960,000 | 24 ND sis indivane wns P amping > Tutorsalisent . e "6 5 Ceara. 
Fareham pabawetaetone 5,000 | 200,000 au ko OS eae | Pumping ..} Constant {weather 6 | 2d. per week. 
Farley a6 inmaisiernnn 500 Ri i, | Re: | Gravitation Deticient iz seauetne a | Gratuitous. 
ae pinta nhieeeeie:s 500,000 2 0% 46 | Loch Katrine ............ ., Gravitation | Constant........ 4to 7 | 6to5 percent. 
SE. crccveswes os | ee Sins 6 to12 5 per cent, 
SEN, nos 5:65 bowoewne | 3,000 54,600 10 | Pumping . | Constant. ........0. 15 | 6 per cent, 
See 500 houses! - | ao | Gravitation | Constant........... 7 | 5 per cent. 
REESE: 2,500 | 9,000 | 33 | Pumping ..| Constant...,....... 12 | 2d. per week cottages. 
ID cess0'scweiress | 10,000 | 400,000 40° | Pumping ..| Constant......... os 6 | 4per cent. 
Heywood. Dates eammaeninies 5,000 , as Springs and rainfall........ | Gravitation | Constant........... 5to 6 6 per cent. 
Huddersfield ......... 40,000 | 500,000 | 12 | Springs and rainfall ........ Gravitation | 12 hours in summer. \ 
i Constantin winter.} 12t018 | 6 to 44 per cent. 
Nod conbacecasnee | 110,000 3.500,000 | 32 bth eben, SOT Pumping ..| 12 hours daily...... 5to 9 | 5 percent. 
| — Saitebhauhiesd H 3,000 30,000 10 ; Stream in valley .. ..| Gravitation | Constant........... ne 44 to 1} per cent. 
oSccerccovccces 12,000 | ye: | he | Collecting-ground . ..| Gravitation | Constant........... | 
Lo eae 2,650 26,000 | 10 ail A ES DS ae | Gravitation | Constant...........| a ; 4 per cent. 
| eg SbuavGee oe 23,000 600,000 | 26 Collecting-grounds ......... | Gravitation | Constant. . . ee 4 | 5percent. 
irkham .,...... Cee. a New works. | ie Grizedale Brook ........... Gravitation | Constant AR EEE. 2 6; to 4 per cent. 
| Lanensier SOPRA RE | 15,000 300,000 | 20 MR aks vadecodbaens seo Gravitation | Constant. . ...| 6tol8 | 6 to 44 per cent. 
| SIR kn ciccnanes 4,500 60,000 | 13 SE aE Gravitation | Constant half year. . f | 
| Leamington .......... | 7,000 | 300,000 42° River Leam.... .+..+++| Pumping ..} Constant ‘ i) | 
SMES wane < o-0 see rae | 10,000 | 200,000 20 | Brook and spring: : | Gravitation | 12 hours Gaily ‘ € to 5 per cent. | 
BIE cicstatessees | 40,000 } 1,000,000 25 | Collecting-grounds, supplied 
a | | | from Leamington ........ Gravitation | Constant.......... + told 
Lillington ............ 200 | 5,000 25 | River Leam................ | Pumping ..| Constant. | 12 
Lincoln .............. | 17,000 | 300,000 | 20 | Collecting-grounds......... Pumping ..} Constant....... | 9 | 5 per cent. 
SO 600,000 | 18,000,000 | 30 | Collecting-grounds and wells Both ......| Intermittent . | 7 | 5 per cent., nearly. ! 
Lynn, Norfolk........ | 17,000 900,000 53 i. Sa Pumping ..| 10 hours daily | 5to 9 | 5 percent. ‘ 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. te | 1,000,000 | 20 Collecting-grounds Saar Gravitation | Constant .-..| $tol2 | 5 percent. - 
Maidstone............ tat bs | .. | Springs, green sand........ | Pumping ..| Constant... .| fi tol4 | 5% to4 per cent. j 
Manchester........... | 550,000 | 12,000,000 | 22 Collecting-grounds ......... | Gravitation | | Constant...........' 5to24 | 5 tod per cent. 
| Margate.............. | 10,000 "200,000, 20 | | Springs. | Pumping ..} Constant... .. weieine a | 5 per cent. 
{| Middlestown ......... | 23,000 stp ' 14} | fo) eee Pumping . | Constant... -| 3tol2 | 74 toG per cent. 
| eae | 5,000 80,000 16 Land drainage ............. H Gravitation | Constant ; | : No rate expenses paid out of dis- | ; 
t 3 i | | | trict-rate. 
| Nantwich, Cheshire. . .| 6,000 100,000 164 | Badderley Mere............ | Gravitation | 4 hours daily.......| 4 per cent. 
| Newark ERATE Oe | 11,000 150,000 14 ' Infiltration from river Trent. omens - Constant....... a 4\tol2 | 63 to 8 3-5ths per cent. 
| Newcastle, Staffordsh.. | 125,000 2,600,000 21 ;._. ree stececes Pumping ..| Intermittent ....... | &6to 8 | 6) to 44 per cent. 
fe | 25,000 ™ sal | Land springs and rainfall... | Re Constant. ... | tolls | 6 tod per cent, 
tl aa": + > oe 22.000.000 oe | New river, and from wells. . | Pumping ..| Intermittent | : 5 to 4 per cent.; W.C. extra. 
ry, St. Mary ...... | 2 le a i; qe ‘Irwell. | Gravitation 10 hours daily... Paid with cther rates. 
eee: | 80,000 | 16,000,000 { 20 Sourcesof rivers Matlock and} Gravitation Constant : | Ste 8 | 6G) to 5 per cent. 
Oxford avons talesleee ' =. 20,000 700,000 1 35 | ED cancennesiccees JP umping . } 13 hours daily san ' | 2 per cent.; W.C. extra, { 
——v i Sibi ae vee 50,000 —— r | mens Sppmeas isheun it carmeae ‘| ‘ie ‘onstant . 34 to12 } : per cent., and 3d. rate. j 
D we ecesceceeeeens . 200,000 | 2 AVC LAY .....cceeseese -| Pumping . onstant..... | 9 3g per cent. 
a perereeernenes | 6,000 300,000 50 | River Eamont .......... -| Pumping ‘| Constant , (days | 4to 6 | 4to =) per cent. 
TE obnéceepeinsa 75,000 - | 50 | Dartmoor Hills ......... Gravitation \2 2 hours on alterna | 5 to 5 per cent. 
eee 86,000 1,800,006 20 | Lingridge Fells ......... .| Gravitation Constant... a 4) to 3 ; 5 per cent. 
ee | 1,700 32,000 19 | eee Gravitation | Constant : +4 | No charge for domestic purposes, 
| | * | "but W.C. chargd 6s. to 10s, each. | 
Rs xis execicens | 7,500 |45,000 summer Average 9, Mine and adit in hill ....... | Gravitation | Constant , - No private services, but 20 pub- | | 
91,000 winter. Pe | | lie deliveries. 
Rochdale ...........+ | 40,000 1,600,000 25 Collecting-grounds ......... Gravitation | Constant...........| Be ' 6) to 43 per cent.; W.C, extra. | | 
DD c2cteresesuve } os are Do acaees Chalk at Grays............. Pumping .. | Constant... .. 6 | No rate as yet. | 
EY scdedeypevecuses 8,000 |40000 to 150000, 5 to20 | Land drainageandcollecting- | | | 
: average 90000 |javerage 9.) grounds ................. Gravitation | Intermittent .......| : ; 1} per cent. 
SET 12,000 600,000 50 , ES Pumping . | 16 hours daily -| 6to $8 | 23 per cent. ' 
— Siwebawewne 2,000 sl | ae Rock drains and springs.... Gravitation | rine | sa Paid out of general rates. | 
Selby .....0..--eeevest 6,000 | 120,000 20 1 ERS Pumping ..| Constant } 10 | 3 per cent. 
Sheerness sabeuceosieen | 12,000 | Well will yield 19 Green sand springs......... Pumping . | | | 
220,000 = | | 
0 7,100 155,000 22 Drainage area of Becks..... | Gravitation | | Constant... | 6 | 
Skipton EE 4,509 90,000 20 Collecting-ground, hill sides | Gravitation | Short supplyin sum. ' 6 per cent. for cottages. | 
Socmamgten "west 50,000 1,800,000 36 Springs and rivers ......... 1, Soe | Constant..... a 9 | 1 per cent. on a pays | 
{ ordshire ater- | 3 expenses. 
Works Company. . -+-} 100,000 2,500,000 25 RE eee Pumping ..| 12 hours daily......} 4to 8 | 
St. Helen’s........... | 80,000 632.000 21 Old works, collecting-grds.,| | 
) | new works, well in new) | 
j red sandstone............ Pumping ..} Constant...........| Gto 7 | 54 per cent. 
|| St. Thomas-the-Apos. . 4,000 90,000 223 BOO BUD 656035 ves cesev cess | Pumping ..}| 16 hours per day ...| as 3 per cent. | 
Stourbridge .......... | 20,000 | 150,000 143 Well in sandstone.......... | Pumping . u Constant..........- | 4tol2 | 
Swaneea......... eases —— 500,000 25 a = streams......... | Gravitation | Intermittent ....... | 3 to 143 | 5 a cent. . | 
000 és Adit in hi reen sands ....| Gravitation | Constant........... | ms 5 to r cent. 
-+| 3,000 260,000 | * Springs and p sor ectine caawiren ‘| Gravitation 18 hours daily...... H = 
| 18,000 150,000 | 20 Mountain streams.......... | Gravitation | 5 hours daily....... | 12 | 8 to3 percent. 
7 Cheshire. . .| 8,000 100,000 | ly Well, new red sandstone. .. | Pumping ..} Constant........... | 9tol5 | 24 per cent. 
| Ra | eis abe j Wells..... sedan eedeayieuesan i Pumping ..| 9 hours daily....... 12 | 6} pays interest and working ex- 
: | penses, or 5} per cent. pays 
i wemeaa obit dnsale bios os 1 20,000 400,000 | 20 INE SS ids cive< «cise | Pumping ..| Constant........... wo, ” " [working expenses. 
wally. Cheshire ...| 12,000 300,000 25 Well in red sandstone ...... | Pumping ..j; Constant........... 14 | 6 per cent. 
wig Setaaanaseeienew | 4,000 600,000 a ..  . 9 Sasa Gravitation | Constant........... - | 5 to 4 per cent. 
Wo AN oo. e esse eee ee ee | 20,000 1,250,000 30 Collecting-grounds......... Pumping ..} Constant........... 9 to 12 
oo erhampton ...... | . 2. " River Worf at Cosford...... {Pumping ..| Constant........... 6tol2 | 7 per cent. on rentals. 
— oteeeccees ++; 27,000 600,000 22} River SSVEER .....cccvccees Pumping ..| C vecseerseee} Sto 7 | 1] per cent.; trades extra, 
WPENSSSbesccenbeeees 40,000 1,506,000 32 PD opie cvnnesnvscee oe 12 hours daily...... -- | 
Average..... ald = mn 25 eta - Neen 63 to 10 | 53 to 4 1-5th per cent. 
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Towns supplied by Steam Pumping-Engines. 





Name of Place. 


Description of Engines and Pumps used. 





Belfast ..... 


Croydon. RAIS 
Dorchester 


Southampton ... 
St. Helen’s ... 
Stourbridge 
Tranmere 


Wigan 
Wolverhampton 


SD cinbéae-ogmep eves 









ES cccnivecurxencones ee 


MR ccancteovkvvsoened 


Beam-engine, fly-wheel, bucket, and plunger-pumps .. 
High-pressure horizontal-engine force-pumps......... 
Condensing-engine lift-pumps ............-.0.s005 nox 
Beam-engine, bucket, and plunger-pumps ............ 


Double-acting engine and plunger-pumps.,..........- 
Cornish engines ......... Sea Mie.swointeew snniete 
High-pressure engine, lift and force-pumps........... 
Beam-engine, bucket, and plunger-pumps 
Horizontal-engine, plunger-pumps 
High-pressure expansive, working five pumps 
eee SE NOD PUNE 66 scccsse sew essvesscseeseeee 
Beam-engine, working three pumps 
DE UOONETS CNG. 0.0 ccc ccscccvcccesaccccscseoces 
Marine engines 

Cornish engines .. 
Cornish engines 
Rotative beam-engine, bucket, and plunger-pumps.... 
Beam-engines, double-acting pumps.................- 
III so vnciececctosencccpessceecss covawes 
Double-cylinder engine, two plunger-pumps 
High-pressure engine, three lift and force pumps...... 
Compound engine. . 
Cornish engine... 
Cornish engine ..... ee rr 
Double-acting high-pressure 








sete eee eres seeesseeses Pree err rr 














Macnought’s principle 
Various kinds 





EE cute cebededncenwdcecens iavaiad | 
Beam-engine, lift and force pumps.............0+.+0e: | 


Description of Fuel used. 











Size of Length of 
Rising Main. Rising Main. 
Inches. 
9 2 miles. 
6 1400 yards. 
10 1300 yards. 
12 2300 yards. 
15 75 feet. 
12 4000 feet. 
6 486 feet. 
9 2 mile. 
8 4500 feet. 
6 34 miles. 
12 and 10 | miles. 
12 50 yards. 
10 300 yards. 
26 5 miles. 
9 3 miles. 
14 os 
10 1200 yards. 
| 9 180 feet. 
| 12 + mile. 
| 8 65 feet. 
12 | 110 feet. 
} 17 453 yards. 
16 210 feet. 
9 as 
12 800 yards. 
' 12 1300 yards. | 
18 300 yards. 
| 24 | 10 miles. 
| 14 2 miles. 














EMBEZZLEMENT BY A GAs CoLLEcTor.—At the sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court on Tuesday, the 20th ult., Richard Greenwood, aged 44, 
pleaded “guilty” to three indictments, charging him with embezzling and 
stealing the sums of £144. 16s. 7d., £11. 17s. 6d., £10. 4s. 9d., and other 
sums of money belonging and owing to the City of London Gaslight and 
Coke Company, his masters. The prisoner had been a collector in the service 
of the company for 11 years; and his duty was day by day to make a report 
to one of the clerks of the amount which he had received, and to pay that 
amount into the bank on account of the company. Mr. Sleigh, who appeared 








Radstock coals........... auee 


Langley Hards y ee 


Hetton’s Nuts 


Welsh........-. 

Derbyshire Soft. . 
Red Ash......... 
Elsecar Hards... 


Yorkshire Small .. 
Cowpen Main Blyth coal 


Merthyr....... ecccccceccnces 


St. Helen’s coals. erccccccccce 


Welsh Hard 
Slack... 
Slack... .-cccecre 
Tydsley Steam. .. 

Coal. ccccccccces 


Sleek. .cccccces 
Local Slack ...... 


Cannock Chase Slack . ececee ee 












oe eeseee 








for the prosecutors, said that upon the prisoner’s ow 


Quantity of Fuel 


used to Raise 


1,000,000 Gallons 
100 Feet high. 


tions amounted to £3192. 12s, 9d. On Thursday, the 22nd ult., the prisoner 
was brought up for judgment, when Mr. Commissioner Kerr expressed his 


regret that the company had not immediately upon the discovery of a defi- 
ciency in the prisoner’s accounts instituted the present proceedings. The 
prisoner had committed an enormous fraud, and the sentence would be one 
of five years penal servitude. The prisoner, upon hearing the sentence, 
fainted, and, but for the attendant gaoler, would have fallen down in the 
dock, and, as he was borne down the stairs, cried most bitterly. 





s 


rice Current. 





Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 


14 in. | 2 in. | 2} in. | 3in | 4in. | Sin. 


CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 


6in. | 7in. | 8 in, | 9 in. | 10 in, | 12 in. 













































| 
16 | 31 | 32 lj 70 89 107126 | 149 | 177_ | 208 1b. | 
ees | | Yorkshire, | 
Retail Prices are og 10 per cent. London. Glasgow. |Newcastle| Wales. — 
| | Staffordshire. | 
[fs d/£ 0 @.[£ 8. 4/2 84.| £8 d. 
Pig Iron, No. 1, G.M.B.....0.0.00-' 3 17 6/2 18 6/3 0 0|]3 10 0} 3 15 O 
14 and 2-inch Socket-pipes......... {7 10 0/6 » 0}6 15 0/6 15 0 | 7 10 0 1 
23 and 3-inch ditto ...-sceceeeses oi7 9 0,6 00:6 5 0/6 10 0 . &*s 
4 and 5-inch ditto ........ ececcece 16 10 0/5 10 0'5 15 0/6 00 | 6 10 0 
6 inches and upwards ditto.........6 5 0'5 00 5 10 0)5 15 0 ; 6 5 0 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast....... 6 00 — 5 5 01/5 10 0; 6 O00 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto ......... 7 0 0/5 15 0};5 15 O16 0 O| 7 OO 
Tank-plates, § thick and above.,...| 6 10 0 | 5 10 0 5 10 OF 5 15 0 6 50 j 
| 
| 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, | 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. | 
a, oo | : ae a va r | ™ 
e } 2in. | lgin. | 1) in lin. | Qin. | jin. | 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 tol2feet—| s 1. | s. d. | s.d. | % @ | 8. da. ls. d. 
STD <inddeecksabnoteuniigeessess tie Cisne ier esis & i 
Ditto ditto, from 6 in 18 inches— | i | } 
eac seeueee’ so/20/19,13/10/09 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws...... 3 6 23 20 ee Ss 011 
Bends, Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)}; 3 9 2 3 1 9 10 | 010 | 0 8 
Tees, Wrought OF CASE. +.scecee-ceevseres 40 | 26 Seige et es 010 
100008, GI8L0 000 sccccescccecececcosccces 46/30/26/20/16/132 
Tron Cocks «...eee+seeee 7 6/)96 7 6 46/33/26 
Ditto, with brass plug... 28 0 16 0 13 0 ,eoreetée 
Diminishing Sockets, | ' | | 
Nipples....cseceee 13 |o9 08 os) os5l|o4 
Plain Sockets...« 1o;08 eT, i. ee i136 0 3 
Syphons, 2-quart..ccccccscceee 150 |W 0/13 6/130 12 0 


| 
| 


COALS.—Per Ton. 


Newcastle.—Unscreened. 


Scotch Cannel. 



































Advertisements. 









Tarred Rope Yarn—perewt. . aes seeseteeceee 





| o 


Whitwell Primrose and West Wear.. 6s. 9d. Boghead (at Leith)... oo. 08. 
Medomsley, Eighton Moor, Ravens- ie vn 5 ‘aul. rod 0 
- f . 

SOE TN RRR ccss TE | Tee See eie .<0<0 12 6 
Pelaw and North Pelton ...,..... one 7 8 Lesmahago (at Glasgo’ 24 6 
New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, Ditto (at Granton)... 25 - 

Washington Hutton, West Le- —” + teeeeeee = 

verso! d South P. Picccsee 7 6 SD cc eererssetessseereeeeses 

risinnneicess = : Haywood, Wilsontown(atGranton) i4 0 
Pelton. .ccccccccoce erecccccccvcccces 2 9 en Scere Saori 0 
Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel......... 16 0 Lothian’s Cannel (F.O.B.atLeith) 25 0 
—_— Myles’ Cannel ....-.++.++ ereecece 21 0 
FREIGHTS. 
Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. | Foreign.—Per Keel. 
Chatham and Rochester ....++-.+.++ 6s.9@. | Barcelona ....+++- se teererererere £27 08. 
OTK coccocccccccccccccers occcccee -- 10 0 Bordeaux .....-- eevee £16. 108s.to 17 0 
Dover,Folkestone,& Ramsgate.6s.9d.to7 0 Boulogne and Calais .......++.4+« 9 0 
Dublin ...-0-eeeee- eerececercccccece 10 6 Cadiz. ...+0+06 oo FF 8 
Exeter Quay... s.cccocccccccccsccece 9 6 Copenhagen 9 0 
Ipswich .cccccscrecceccecesces ecoee 6 6 TOD. cccsccccccccss 25 0 
London (from Leith) ......+..+0+00-. 9 6 Hamburg otbaeneeesese® - 1015 
London (POO0])...++--seseeee 63.9d.t0o 7 9 Havre de Grace.....-.£11. lis.to 12 0 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth .......-..+ 5 0 Leghorn...csersees ecerccccecccere 4 10 
Portsmouth & Southampton ......... 8 9 Lisbon, .e+s+eres 10s.to 19 0 
| Plymouth. ...cecscecerecess 8s. 9d.to 9 6 Rotterdam je 10 0 
Shoreham... eee 8S O Stettin . 10 10 
Whitstable . 7 6 Trieste 25 10 
Weymouth ....-..ceccccece eececees 8 9 Venice o.ccoccoceseces 29 0 
SUNDRIES. 
Best Newcastle Fire-bricks—per 1000 ....-£2.10s.to £2 15s, Od. 
Cliff's Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000...... oecee 215 6 
Inghem’s ditto (at Wortley)—per 1000, ......+.+4. . 21 9 
Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run ...... oecces 5s.6d.to : = 
Tough Cake Copper—per tOn,..cceccceceereresseees 96 O O 
English Pig Lead—per ton. ...+.eeseeeeeers croeveee 20 5 0 
Welsh Bar [ron (in Lendon)—per ton .....-e5+-e0++ 731 Oo 
Foreign Spelter—per ton ....--ceeseceseees . 0 0 
English Block Tin—per ton.. predesteees 0 0 
Banca—per ton. eeccecoces 0 . 











Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 


QUEEN’S OD 


oc kK, HU 


L L, 


NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 
Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 


References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1864, 


Motes upon Passing Events, 


Tue Social Science Congress, which discussed almost every- 
thing it was possible to discuss connected with living at home 
and abroad, by some curious accident altogether missed a very 


en 














practical and pressing question, on which even the ladies of 
the least literary turn might have had something to say—the 
price of meat! It will not be too late next year. Some 
learned butcher may be called upon to preside ; some literate 
cattle salesman may read a paper; and then all who keep 
cooks may find something practical to say in the brief space 
allowed for the discussions. It is a curious and unexpected 
result of agricultural improvements and free trade that the| 
price of beef and mutton keep steadily on the rise. Already 
one-third of the meat supply of London is imported in sheep 
and bullocks from the Continent ; and within the last fifteen 
years the metropolitan demand has destroyed that cheapness 
of food that formerly sent people with small incomes and large 
families to economize in Wales and Scotland. Amongst other 
drawbacks of a war that would interrupt our trade with northern | 
Europe and with Spain we must count beef at 2s.a pound. Mr. 
Disraeli—who in his younger days was content with dressing 
the farmer’s part, and appearing once a year before the Buck- 
ingham farmers in a cutaway costume that is now as much a 
thing of the past as protectionist opinions—has lately tried his 
hand on the mutton and wool question, but not with his usual | 
success. Mr. Disraeli has made a discovery as surprising as 
that of Moliére’s bourgeois gentilhomme when he found that he 
had been talking prose all his life. Mr. Disraeli has found out 
that it pays better (in certain counties) to breed a cross be-| 
tween a Southdown ewe and a long-woolled ram than to stick 
to the more aristocratic down with its fine meat and short 
wool. To make the matter more amusing, the Times, not 
better informed than the great Conservative orator, argued 
the question gravely, and dropped wise doubts whether the 
“novel ” process may not injure the quality of our haunches 
and saddles. It spoke well for the good breeding of the 
farmers that the suggestion of a practice familiar to every) 
farmer who reads the truly Tory Bell’s Messenger, or ever | 
travels to a Royal Agricultural meeting, did not meet with a 
loud guffaw and ironical cheers. Buckinghamshire and Berk- 
shire are close neighbours of Bedfordshire and Oxfordshire, 
and who in those two counties does not know the Oxford 
downs—those large, black-faced, long-woolled sheep, which 
have made famous the names of Samuel Druce and Charles 
Howard—a breed which is supposed to combine the down 
quality, the long wool fleece, with a size that has been known 
to produce 40 lbs. a quarter. As far back as 1855 these 
modern breeds created a sensation at the Paris Agricultural 
Show as “‘ moutons rouges;”’ the cockneys of that city taking 
the ochre with which Mr. Druce’s rams were smeared for a 
new kind of golden fleece. But Oxford downs do not stand 
alone. It has for years past been an accepted axiom that on 
arable land the sheep, to pay the farmer, must be cross-bred ; 
aad such was the conclusion to which the author of an ex- 
haustive paper on the subject read about two years ago before 
the Central Farmers Club also came. In the days when wool 
was a protected article, the great object of sheep improvers 
was to put the fine wool we then imported from Spain and 
Germany under a high duty on the body of a mutton-making 
sheep—for the true merino gives no mutton. Lord Leicester 
and some of his tenants lost large sums in this attempt, to 
which also Lord Western devoted many years with no success. 
Attempts were also made, by housing and other means, to 
render the Southdown wool equal to the merino. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine of the early part of this century will be 
found the vain boast of Sussex patriots,.of triumphs over the; 
foreigner. Free trade, Australian sheep-farms, and alpaca 
wool, have changed our wants, and they have been intensified 
by the dearth of cotton. Long glossy wool has doubled in 
price since the late Mr. Cayley wept over the ruin of our 
flockowners under free importation of merino fleeces. And, 
while the manufacturer asks for long wool, the butcher’s cus- 
tomers have grown more nice than their forefathers, and 
require dark, close-grained mutton. Fortunately, the attempts 
to put a long coat on the aboriginal, dark-faced breeds, have 
been more successful than those to put a merino fleece ona 
Southdown; and farmers, where the butchers customers are 
not too critical, can make the cross-breed pay in the first 
generation. But it is fortunate that, in this country, there are 
plain farmers, like the late Jonas Webb, and great noblemen, 
like the Duke of Richmond and Lord Walsingham, who devote 
themselves to keeping up the pure breeds, without which the 
cross-breeds would soon degenerate into wretched mongrels of 
all sorts and sizes. Even now, the Brighton customers are so 
critical, that they discover and reject the first cross on a 
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Southdown lamb ; and the Staffordshire iron forgemen reject 
the fat coarse mutton which they once preferred on the ground 
that ‘‘a little fat mutton makes a many fat potatoes.” 

The Common Council of London has been showing a gleam 


Bridge. Some time back, when the question was discussed, 
'|the leading orators of the City Parliament could find nothing 
better to suggest than that any scheme for opening the bridge 
was a job for the benefit of the shareholders. Now, a com- 
|}mittee has unanimously reported in favour of throwing open 


| 


eovering whether any considerable portion of the traffic which 
|;now overcrowds London Bridge can be turned that way. The 


Cannon Street and Lower Thames Street, which makes the 
passage of private carriages with high-spirited horses quite a 
dangerous affair. The great run will, no doubt, be for foot 
passengers. 

The right-angled crossings of great thoroughfares are one 


Mr. Lambert Jones many years ago. For this reason, we 
note with pleasure Mr. William Haywood’s suggestion for 
a circus, ‘‘160 feet in diameter, at the junction of Ludgate 
“ Hill, Bridge Street, Fleet Street, and Farringdon Street ; 
'|** to make a resting-place in the centre of the circus, and 
“* thus cause the traffic to travel round it to get to the opposite 
* side.” As there will be a width of carriage-way all round 
the circus equal to the width of the carriage-way of New 
Bridge Street, horses heads need never meet at right angles. 
As the whole of the property on the Ludgate Hill side of the 
circus is to be removed, the commission will only have to 
acquire such vacant ground as may be requisite, and one-half 
of the circus can be carried out very shortly. It will be in 
\itself a great easement to the traffic, even if the other side be 
jnot completed. To form the western half of the circus, three 
i;houses only would have to be taken down; these the com- 
|| mission can acquire under the powers of its Act, should it 
; approve of the plan, and be able to obtain the funds to carry it 
out. We cannot doubt that the commissioners will carry out 
this obvious improvement if they have the funds; and if they 
have not it will be commonly prudent in the Corporation to 
i} find them. Solid, visible improvements of this character are 
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institution. Speeches and reports will never save the Guild- 
hall Parliament: public works, like Blackfriars Bridge and 
Holborn Viaduct, will. 

The North London Industrial Association opened their first 
Exhibition on Monday, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
The idea was to give workmen an opportunity of exhibiting, in 
their own names, the produce of their leisure hours. At the 
great International Exhibitions the master only obtained credit 
—under the new arrangement the simple workman was to 
have his place. Such a scheme deserves gentle handling, 
and many allowances from the critics of the first attempt. 
Indeed, in this instance, the North London industrial exhibi- 
tors must rely rather on mercy than justice. A great mistake 
has been made in selecting so large a building. The original 
plan of occupying only the minor hall and arcade would have 
had a much better result. The vast space which has to be 
filled compelled the managers to accept a great many objects 
which, on a future occasion, they will certainly reject. 
Amongst the most prominent are a number of what we may 
||eall toys, in the shape of ill-modelled abbeys, churches of tie 
vulgarest taste, scarcely fit for the nursery of educated children. 
The best is a model of Shakespeare’s house, surrounded by 
little images representing the principal characters of his plays ; 
the most we can say in its favour is that the work has occupied 
the leisure hours of a journeyman printer. There are several 
very creditable carvings in wood, cork, and ivory, and some 
nice models of machinery, but not as many as might have 
{been expected. The walls are largely ornamentedwith paintings, 
+/and water-colour and pencil drawings—some of the latter, copies 
of engravings, being very clever. The oil-paintings are almost 
without exception vile daubs, which we are called on to admire 
because the artist is a ‘‘ shoemaker or a butcher who has 
“never had a day’s instruction.”” Now, we protest against 
this sort of encouragement to such wretched attempts at art. 
There is no excuse for bad poetry or bad painting. The merit 
of what is merely ornamental lies only in excellence of execu- 
tion. Working men should be encouraged in pursuits where 
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of common sense on the question of opening Southwark | 


''the bridge for six or twelve months, toll-free, by way of dis- | 


access is inconvenient, not only from the steepness of the | 
;;ascent and descent, but from the large cross traffic through | 


of the difficulties of London traffic—a difficulty pointed out by | 
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| they have a chance of attaining excellence. A well-executed | 
model of a chest of drawers is much more worthy of praise and | 
reward than a miserable copy of a Dutch picture, where the| 
merit of the original lay entirely in the execution—the sub. 
ject being usually disgusting enough. The cabinet-makers, | 
the watchmakers, the mechanical engineers, the bookbinders, | 
the jewellers, and many other trades, can, and no doubt will, 
produce very interesting objects for exhibition; but then the 
Selecting Committee must be severe, and pitilessly exclude 
ugly toys and amateur daubs. Utility or beauty of execution’ 
should regulate the admission of articles offered for exhibition, || 
and no allowances should be made for the age, the education, || 
or the social position of the producer of an ugly or a useless | 
article. | 
After all the exaggerated nonsense on water supply published | 
by the sanitary quacks, it is quite a treat to meet a sensible || 
paper on that subject, read by Dr. Voelcker before the Royal || 
Agricultural Society. There is no doubt that in many districts | 
' the health of the labouring classes is injuriously affected by | 
their having to draw their water from the nearest pond—some- || 
times from the nearest ditch. In some country towns, from || 
the close neighbourhood of the cesspool to the well, the| 
water used for drinking purposes has contained ‘‘ nearly 
| three times as much soluble matter as the tank liquid 
“which Mr. Mechi applies to his land.” There are numerous 
instances where a detached country house of a superior class 
has acquired a character for unhealthiness—the whole source 
of disease being in a poisoned well. Dr. Voelcker says: 
*«* When I first went to Cirencester, I looked over a house 
‘away from the town which pleased me, but was warned that 
* sickness had constantly prevailed amongst all who had pre- 
*‘ viously inhabited it. On examining the water I found it 
“very bad indeed. The supply came from a surface-spring, 
‘into which no doubt the drainage of the house, the offices, 
“and the yard, found its way. My first step was to stop the |, 
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the true buttresses required by this ancient but visibly decaying 


‘supply of water by cutting off the drainage from the house. | 
‘T next walled over the well in the house and compelled the | 
“servants to use water from a deep well in the yard, which 
“was of excellent quality. During 10 years my family en-| 
“‘joyed perfect health.” The four properties desired in! 
drinking water are, first, absence of putrescent organic matter ; | 
secondly, clearness ; thirdly, softness; and fourthly, coolness. | 


| Surface-springs invariably contain organic matter in solution, | 


and sometimes a further quantity in solution. An admirable) 
| provision is made for the destruction of these matters. | 
| Wherever the drainage is good, the air which passes along’! 
| with water through the porous soil almost completely decom-| 
| poses the organic matter, or at any rate makes it innocuous. | 
| We have, then, in the absence of putrescent animal mat-| 
| ter a very good indication that the water is serviceable’ 
for drinking. Organic matter, although unpleasant, is not 
| always injurious. An excellent method of discriminating 
| between the different kinds of organic matter is to evaporate | 
from a couple of pints to two ounces. If, during the evapo-| 
ration, the water becomes deeply coloured, it will generally be! 
found to contain an amount of organic matter injurious| 
to health. If but slightly coloured, the organic matter 

present may be considered harmless. If, after the water has | 
been perfectly evaporated to dryness, the matter which remains, | 
on being heated, gives off a smell like burned feathers, we have |, 
at once a proof that the water is unfit for drinking purposes. || 
In speaking of hardness we ought to distinguish between | 
permanent hardness and transient hardness. That which is, 
caused by bi-carbonate of lime is removable to a great extent | 
by boiling, but sulphate of lime or gypsum impart a permanent) 
hardness that cannot be removed by boiling. All water that} 
contains more than 16 grains of lime to the gallon may be 

considered truly hard. It appears that most of the water 

used in London contains, on an average, not more than 20 to) 
25 grains of solid matter in the Imperial gallon, and is, there- 
fore serviceable for all ordinary purposes. Water which is 
sufficiently hard to please the taste, is also useful for kitchen 
and laundry. A large amount of carbonate of lime is by no}, 
means injurious to the health of man, and we have no evidence 
that sulphate of lime, or gypsum, or other mineral matters that 
usually occur in drinking waters, are deleterious. Hence a 
very hard water may be palateable, and even preferred for 
drinking to a softer one less sparkling and bright and more), 
tasteless. | 
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Circular to Gas Companies. 


Tax periodical reports of Dr. Letheby to the Commissioners of 
Sewers on the quality of the gas supplied in the City of 
London have invariably represented the illuminating power to 
be considerably above the standard prescribed by the Metro- 
polis Gas Act, and, almost as constantly, that the gas has been 
less free from sulphur compounds than required. The subject 
was brought specially before the notice of a meeting of the 
Court of Commissioners of Sewers previous to their adjourn- 
ment for the summer recess, and was referred to the Gas Com- 
mittee, who, at the meeting of the Court on Tuesday last, 
presented their report, which, together with the discussion that 
ensued, will be found in another part of our present number. 
The three companies who supply the City with gas had, at an 
earlier date, taken the subject into consideration, and in 
December last instructed Mr. Barlow to investigate the matter, 
and to ascertain whether there be any practicable mode of puri- 
fying the gas more completely from sulphur compounds. Mr. 
Barlow obtained the co-operation of M. Ellissen, the head 
of the experimental works of the Paris Gas Company, and 
vonerd separate reports, which were presented to the gas com- 
/panies in July, were submitted by the latter to the Gas Com- 





\mittee of the Commissioners of Sewers, and were referred to 
lat the last meeting of the Court. The reports of those gentle- 
men, together with the remarks on them of Dr. Letheby, made 
jat the request of the Gas Committee, are appended to the re- 
lport of the proceedings at the meeting. The subject is, there- 
ifore, now ripe for discussion, but we shall at present confine 
jourselves to a statement of facts. 

| The question submitted to Mr. Barlow was to ascertain, by 
investigation of the present system adopted in the works of 
‘the City gas companies, whether that system promotes the 
\formation of sulphur compounds in the gas, and whether, with 
‘the coals generally used, it is at all times practicable to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Act, which limits the amount 
jof sulphur in the gas to 20 grains per 100 cubic feet. In the 
preliminary remarks of his report, Mr. Barlow assumes that none 
\of the tests employed to ascertain the amount of sulphur can in- 
idicate a greater quantity than really exists, though some portion 
\may be due to the sulphurous acid which the investigations of Dr. 
|Angus Smith prove is always present in the air of towns; and he 
jconsiders that the alleged increase in the amount of sulphur in 
gas during the last ten years may probably be in a great measure 
jattributed to improved modes of detecting it, and not to any 
actual increase of quantity. His attention was specially directed 
to ascertain whether there was any truth in the popular notion 
that the increase of sulphur in gas is owing to the excessive 
heats of the retorts and the prolongation of distillation, The 
result shows that there is nothing in the distilling nor in the 
purifying processes employed which can act in the formation 
of sulphur compounds, and that the quantity of those com- 
pounds is not materially affected whether the distillation of the 
coal takes place in four or in seven hours. In the experi- 
ments at each of the gas-works that supply the City the average 
quantity of sulphur in the gas was found to exceed 20 grains 
in 100 cubic feet. In some instances, the maximum quantity 
amounted to as much as 28°836 grains, and the lowest average 
was 21°628 grains. Cannel gas, which has been supposed to 
be more free from sulphur than common gas, was found to 
contain quite as much, and generally more, sulphur than gas 
made from ordinary coal—the average of the experiments with 
cannel gas showing it to have 23°619 grainsin 100 feet. The 
coals used by the different companies contain from 30°70 Ibs. 
to 53°40 Ibs. of sulphur per ton, and the cannel 45°40 lbs. ; 
but a large proportion of the sulphur in every case remained 
in the coke. It appears, however, that the total quantity of 
sulphur present in a coal does not bear any fixed proportion to 
the amount of sulphur compounds in the gas. Denain coal, 
used in the Paris Gas-Works, contains 31°10 Ibs. of sulphur 
per ton, yet the gas, when distilled at a heat sufficient to 
yield 10,140 cubic feet in four hours, contained a maximum 
quantity of only 7°48 grains of sulphur in 100 feet ; and the 
Townley Main coal, used at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Gas- 
Works, which contains 29°45 Ibs. of sulphur per ton, produced 
gas, when distilled for six hours, that had less than 10 grains 
of sulphur per 100 feet. The proportion of sulphur present in 
gas appeared to be generally less when the gas was distilled 
im iron retorts, which induced Mr. Barlow to conceive that 
some of the products of combustion in the furnace permeated 
the substance of the earthenware ; but in experiments made 








subsequently, at the Nottingham Gas-Works, the result of 
former experiments was reversed, for the gas from iron 
retorts contained 14°86 grains in 100 feet, while the same 
coal distilled in clay retorts contained only 7°41 grains. 
The difference in those experiments was, however, supposed 
to be owing to difference in the purification, for at the 
station where clay retorts are used the gas is washed pre-| 
vious to condensation with large quantities of the ammo- 
niacal liquor, pumped over and over again until it be- 
comes offensively fetid. Mr. Bowditch’s process of purifi- 
cation is noticed by Mr. Barlow, who attaches no value to it 
as a practical means of removing sulphur from gas, and he 
states, in conclusion, that he has been unsuccessful in devising 
any practical means by which the requirements of the Metro- 
polis Gas Act, with regard to the limit of 20 grains of sulphur 
in 100 cubic feet of gas, can be complied with. 

M. Ellissen’s report mentions more in detail the circum- 
stances under which most of the experiments were conducted ; 
also the results of experiments made by himself in Paris with 
coal used in the gas-works there. A considerable part of his 
report is occupied with the consideration of the tests employed, 
in which he gives much credit to Dr. Letheby’s for its con- 
venience and simplicity, though he found other tests more 
searching. M. Ellissen draws attention to the well-known 
fact, though generally disregarded by those who declaim 
against gas, that spermaceti and stearine candles and colza|' 
oil yield considerable proportions of sulphur during com- 
bustion; the quantity in one pound of spermaceti candles 
being 0°61 grains, in stearine 0°63, and in colza oil 13°41 
grains per gallon. The conclusions at which M. Ellissen 
arrives in his report are: That in London the temperature of 
distillation is generally so low that it could not be reduced 
with advantage; that a mixture of coal with cannel would 
rather increase than diminish the quantity of sulphur ; that 
no means yet proposed for removing sulphur appears to give 
a satisfactory result; that the only method of preventing the || 
formation of sulphurous products in gas is to use the least 
sulphurous coal, and to pick out the iron pyrites; and, lastly, 
that it might be of great utility to repeat, as often as possible, 
the washing with ammoniacal liquor, and to avoid the use of 
acids. An appendix to the report contains numerous tabulated 
results of experiments. 

In the remarks of Dr. Letheby on the reports of Mr. Bar- 
low and M. Ellissen, he takes a general view of their state- 
ments which he says fully confirm the opinons he has before 
expressed, that the quantity of sulphur contained in the gas 
supplied in the city is often largely in excess of the quantity 
sanctioned by Parliament ; that it is in excess of the quantity 
contained in the gas in other places; and that the amount of 
sulphur is greatly influenced by the quality of the coal used, by 
the mode of distillation, and by the processes of purification. 
Assuming those positions, he concludes his report to the 
special committee on gas in these terms :—‘‘ Taking, therefore, 
‘into consideration all the facts and opinions recorded in 
“« these reports, it is manifest that the gas companies have many 
“* means at their disposal for the reduction of the present ex-|! 
“ cessive quantity of sulphur in the gas supplied to the City, 
‘“‘ and that they should be required to fulfil the conditions of 
** the Act of Parliament.” 

Mr. Barlow’s suggestion, that further experiments are needed, 
to determine the effect of washing gas with large quantities of 
ammoniacal liquor does not appear to have been acted on by the 
companies, but at the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers 
they very sensibly resolved, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Letheby, that before proceeding against the companies for || 
non-compliance with the Act of Parliament, Mr. Hawksley 
should be authorized to continue the experiments of washing 
gas with ammoniacal liquor for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the evil complained of can be remedied. We have 
on a former occasion pointed out that the difference between 
the ordinary washing with crude ammoniacal liquor, as 
originally patented by Mr. Lowe, and the plan adopted in 
the gas-works at Nottingham, consists in the large quan-|| 
tity of liquor employed in the latter in proportion to the 
gas made, and that the operation takes place before instead 
of after condensation. An eminent chemist, to whom Mr. 
Hawksley’s letter on the purification of gas from bisulphide 
of carbon, which appeared in our Journat on the 26th of July, 
was submitted, is not sanguine as to the success of that pro- 
cess; nevertheless, he thinks it worth trying. His reasons for 
doubting that the ammonical liquor will remove the bisulphide 
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of carbon are, that the combination of aqueous sulphide of 
ammonium with the bisulphide takes place very imperfectly, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, and that the gas 
liquor does not contain sulphide of ammonium in a free state, 
but combined with sulphuretted hydrogen, by which combina- 
tion its affinity for bisulphide of carbon is diminished. The 
large proportion of carbonic acid in crude coal gas, compared 
with the bisulphide of carbon, will, he considers, materially 
interfere with the combination of the latter and the compounds 
of ammonia; and further, that in operations ona large scale, the 
conditions in which the hydrosulphate of ammonia and the bisul- 
phide of carbon would be presented to each other in the scrub- 
bers or other washing apparatus would be less favourable to 
their combination than when mingled together in the ordinary 
condensers. We trust, notwithstanding these doubts of the 
success of the process, founded on the known combinations of 
chemical reagents, that Mr. Hawksley’s experiments may lead 
to some useful practical results. Even should they fail to do 
so, they will at least satisfy the Commissioners of Sewers that 
the requirement of the Metropolis Gas Act is impracticable ; 
and as, under such circumstances, no magistrate could reason- 
ably convict the gas companies, an arrangement may be made 
for altering the standard of purity, as provided for by the Act. 
The gas companies who supply the City deserve much com- 
mendation for the endeavours they have made to discover an 
improved mode of purification, and the way in which the com- 
missioners have considered the subject evinces a praiseworthy 
desire on their part to deal with it in a practical manner. 


The “ carburators ” which, during an experimental trial of 
two years, to increase the luminosity of the gas, have dis- 
figured the street lamps in the City, are about to be removed. 
The numerous and repeated complaints of the insufficiency of 
light from the public lamps could no longer be resisted, and 
the Gas Committee of the Court of Commissioners of Sewers 
have recommended that at the termination of the present con- 
tract the use of the carburators should be discontinued in those 
lamps where they are placed in the lanterns. About seventy 
{jnew lamp-columns have been constructed, with receptacles at 
||their bases for holding carburators, and those lamps will not 
be affected by the recommendation of the committee. The 
placing of the carburators at the bases of the columns will, no 
doubt, obviate the objection arising from the shadow thrown 
by those unsightly boxes; but it remains to be seen whether 
their removal from the heating influence of the gas-flames will 
not in a great measure put a stop to the carburetting process. 
The naphtha must be excessively volatile to vaporize at the 
temperature to which it will be exposed at the bases of the 
columns during the greater portion of the year; and its effect 
in adding to the illuminating power of the gas will, therefore, 
be very uncertain. 

The price of gas in London continues to excite attention, 
and it appears to be understood that a general reduction from 
the maximum charge of 4s. 6d. will soon take place. A 
member of the Court of Commissioners of Sewers has given 
notice of a motion to consider the question, with a view to 
obtain a return to the old price of 1852. The Board of Works 
for the Holborn district have taken up the subject, and recently 
obtained a report from their clerk of the prices charged by the 
gas companies who supply that district, with a statement of 
their accounts, which showed that, with one exception, the 
gas companies have arrived at so good a financial position as 
to lead to the expectation of an early reduction in price, at 
least by some of them. The City of London Tradesmen’s 
Club and the Aldgate Ward Ratepayers Association continue 
their agitation ; and an important declaration of opinion was 
made by the chairman of the London Gaslight Company, at 
their recent half-yearly meeting, to the effect that they cannot 
long maintain the present price of gas after other companies 
have made reductions, notwithstanding the heavy drawbacks 
the company have sustained in consequence of the transferrence 
of their works from Vauxhall to Nine Elms. The directors of 
the London Company seem to be fully aware of their duty to 
the public, and are prepared faithfully to discharge it. Other 
companies, the chairman observed, ‘ have been able not only 
“to make for themselves a large reserve-fund, but, under the 
** provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, they have been paying 
** back dividends to their proprietors. Those provisions apply 
“equally to us as to them, but it is not expedient that we 
“ should avail ourselves of them. We have duties to perform 
“not only to our shareholders, but to the public at large; and 
“I think the public in the district we supply will call out very 











“ much if from no fault of theirs they are prevented from par- 
*‘ ticipating in the benefits which other portions of the metro. 
“polis enjoy. I have no doubt, therefore, we shall be obliged 
“to reduce the price of gas from or about the time that other 
** companies do it.” 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have agreed unanimously 
to a resolution to proceed with the construction of a subway 
in the Thames Embankment and in the new street to the 
Mansion House. There were many speeches made on the 
occasion, in which the gas companies were soundly abused for 
having successfully opposed the Subway Bill in the last session 
of Parliament, and the members of the Board appear to rely 
on getting up an agitation in favour of subways with the aid 
of the press, so as to compel gas companies to consent to pay 
a heavy rent for their use. To the resolution in its present 
form the gas companies can have no objection, for it is not 
proposed to go to Parliament again to make the laying of 
mains in the subways compulsory when they are constructed. 
It was stated by some of the speakers that the gas companies 
do not now entertain the objection to the proposed measure 
of last session they then manifested, but we have little doubt 
if any similar Bill were again brought forward it would meet 
with the most determined opposition, and unless the evidence 
in its support should be much stronger than that given on the 
former occasion, it would have no more chance of success. It 
appears, indeed, from the speech of the proposer of the 
resolution that an attempt he made to collect evidence 
in favour of subways in Paris was a sad failure. He 
naively admitted that the municipal engineers had evidence of 
several explosions; that they had great suspicions and great 
doubts whether the laying of gas-pipes in the subways was 
not hazardous; they were not prepared to recommend them 
to be continued; and they were not putting any more pipes 
into them. Such evidence as that, it may be supposed, is not 
very likely to induce Parliament to reverse their former 
decision. 

Mr. Rawlinson, the inspector of the Local Government Act 
Office, has recently held an inquiry, by direction of the Home 
Secretary, as to the expediency of transferring the lighting 
powers of certain local bodies at Gloucester to the Local Board 
of Health. The transfer is opposed by the gas company on 
the ground that the governors and guardians, from whom it is 
proposed to take away their present powers, have the privilege 
of making their own gas for public and private lighting, and 
that the transfer of such powers to an influential body like the 
Local Board of Health would be prejudicial to their interests. 
Mr. Rawlinson has not yet announced his decision, but from 
the report which we copy elsewhere from a local journal he 
expressed his opinion that the public of Gloucester had no 
reason to complain of the gas company. 

The discussions which occasionally take place at the meet- 
ings of shareholders induce us to direct attention to two points 
of great importance on which much misapprehension prevails, 
viz.—the payment of the ineome-tax in addition to the pre- 
scribed dividends of companies under the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, and the expenditure of reserved funds on the extension 
of works. With regard to the first, it does not seem to be 
generally known that the 54th section of the Income-Tax Act, 
15th and 16th Vict., cap. 35, expressly directs companies to 
deduct the tax from the dividends in the following terms :— 
“ And such estimate shall be made on the amount of the 
“annual profits of such corporation, fraternity, fellowship, 
“ company, or society, before any dividend shall have been 
“‘ made thereof to any other persons, corporations, or com- 
“ panies having any share, right, or title in or to such profits 
“or gains; and all such other persons and corporations or 
“companies shall allow out of such dividends a proportion- 
“ate deduction in respect of the duty charged.” It 
is evident, therefore, from the words of the Act, that the 
practice of paying the income-tax in addition to the prescribed) 
dividends is illegal, and it renders those persons who thus in- 
fringe the Act liable to the infliction of penalties. With 
respect to the application of reserved funds to extension of 
works, we need only quote the 31st section of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act to show that such appropriation is contrary to its 
provisions. It is directed that the reserve-funds of companies 
* shall from time to time be invested in Government or other 
“ securities; ” the object being that the money shall be i- 
vested in some marketable security that can be realized in case 
of need. Some companies have interpreted the alternative 
“ other securities ” so generally, that they conceive they are 
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authorized thereby to spend the money in enlargements and 
extensions of their works, on the plea that it is as safely and 
[mor profitably disposed of in such manner than by the pur- 
chase of Government securities. That is no doubt the fact; 
but spending the money is not investing it according to the 
meaning of*the Act. 

An office has been opened in a principal thoroughfare in the 
City, which is announced to be that of the ‘* Gaslight Improve- 
“ ment Company, Limited.” We have examined the register 
of joint-stock companies at Serjeants Inn, but can find no 
company with that title entered there. The names of the 
individuals connected with the company are unknown to us, 
and speculators assume so many protean forms that it is 
difficult to trace the promoters of this new project. 








Communicated Article. 


BITUMENIZED STREETS. : 
The use of asphalte, or bitumenized stone, in the streets of Paris 
is a great and decided success. At first, great difficulties arose from 
the adaptation of the material so as to resist the effect of the sun’s 
rays in summer and the frost in winter. Both of these obstacles 
have been overcome; and we now find in Paris a pavement 
uniting many of the advantages which in London have been long 
sought in vain, giving a perfectly smooth surface, impervious to 


sired in the most perfect pavement for the crowded thoroughfares 
of a great city yet invented. se 
It is also durable, wearing only the 25th part of an inch ina 


as lasted ten years without being repaired. 
From this a comparison has been made with the known cost of 


following is the result in English measures and money, showing 
the cost per square yard over a period of ten years :— 
Macadam, 
Formation per square yard ., .. 4s, 10d. 
Ten years maintenance at 2s... .. 20 0 


Cost in ten years .. . 24s. 10d. 
Bitumen. 
Formation per square yard .. 10s. Od. 


Maintenance, ten years at 10°35d. “a” 73 


Cost in ten years .. . 18s, 73d. 


Showing a saving in favour of the bitumenized streets of 5s. 44d. 
per square yard. As this is assumed upon the cost of asphalte 


and maintenance; whilst, on the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that the complete avoidance of mud and dust which results 
from its use would give it claims upon the attention of the London 
vestries which the macadamized roads can never give, in the 
avoidance of constant and daily expense in watering the streets ; 
and the same remark applies to the granite pavement to a modi- 
fied extent. The cost of granite over a period of ten years may be 
taken as follows, from the Paris accounts :— 
Formation per square yard os 

Ten years maintenance, at 93d... .. 


.. lls. Od. 
8 13 


Total cost in ten years .. .. 19s. 13d. 

Giving a saving in that period in favour of bitumenized roadways 
of 63d. per square yard; to which, of course, must be added the 
economy presented by the asphalte requiring less watering than 
the granite. 

It has been supposed that the smooth surface presented by the 
bitumenized streets causes the slipping of the horses to a greater 
extent than on granite. The writer, during a late visit to Paris, 
narrowly investigated this point, and is convinced that such is not 
the case; and that, if adopted in most of the steepest streets in 
London, it would be found that the granite pavement was the 
more slippery of the two—the fact being, that the avoidance of the 
necessity for frequent waterings would give the asphalte an im- 
mense advantage, especially on such declivities as Holborn Hill, 
Skinner Street, &c. A continued and close observation also con- 
vinces any one that horses become accustomed to the road upon 
which they travel. This is evidenced by the fearless way in which 
a horse, after being a short time in Paris, dashes over the new 
pavement, compared to that of newly arrived animals; and the 
effect of use would yield the same conclusion to those hitherto 
accustomed only to granite streets. 

With respect to ability to withstand heavy traffic, the writer 
has also closely examined the Paris streets, and has been unable to 
detect the sli test impression from the heaviest waggons. Within 
a few days, also, some of the columns for the fagade of the new 
Opera House, drawn by 20 horses, and upwards of 16 tons each, 
have passed over without the least impression on the asphalte. 


wet or moisture, and so nearly noiseless as to leave little to be de- | 


“ong and in some of the streets it has, as in the Rue Bergére, | 


macadamized roadways and granite for that period, of which the | 


in its first trials, it is reasonable to suppose that a more extended | p 
adoption would lead to great modifications in both construction | 


gives the bitumenized pavement its chief merit. Many of the 
streets now so paved in Paris were formerly paved with granite, 
and being narrow, the reverberation was so great as to render 
hearing, unless at the top of your voice, almost impossible—the 
introduction of the new pavement enabling you now to converse 
with comfort, and to hear your companion almost in a whisper. 

If the asphalted pavement was adopted on very steep hills, 
it is probable its even surface might require the occasional 
sprinkling of a little sand, but it is also certain that there are 
no hills in London upon which this would be required; and, 
weighing the absence of noise, the saving in wear and tear of 
horses and carriages, against any defects of the new system—and 
last, but not least, the avoidance of mud and dust—it cannot be 
doubted that such a roadway would, in most of our London streets, 
be considered one of the greatest boons to the inhabitants. 

Our French neighbours have in this matter made a step in ad- 
vance of the age. To attain their present state of conviction has 
required ten years of trial, but the area of street now being bitu- 
menized is rapidly on the increase, showing the sure and acknow- 
ledged merit of the process; and, whilst allowing that objections 
such as may be urged in Paris must always have greater 








| proof that in many of our streets the process would be successful, 
if not in the most crowded ones. Another point well worthy of| 
| attention is the rapidity with which any street, however long, may 
be repaved or repaired without stoppage of traffic: this advantage 
should also be weighed. In order to direct attention to the subject, 
the following translation of a paper read at the French Institute 
of Civil Engineers, explaining the position and use of ao 
asphalte, is appended. The subject is of great and general inte- 
| rest, even more so to ourselves than to foreigners, especially con-| 
| sidering our greater commercial enterprise and activity, and the) 
heavy traflic and dense populations of our English towns. 


weight in the more crowded streets of London, it is also convincing 
| 
| 





| 
EMPLOYMENT OF COMPRESSED ASPHALTE. 

The Paris asphalte is a carbouate of lime, mixed in a very intimate manner 
with a small quantity of bitumen, which varies from 6 to 10 per cent. This} 
rock is worked in regular beds, from 4 to 7 métres (13 ft. 1 in, to 22 ft. 11 in.) in 
thickness, at Seyssel (Ain), at Val de ‘Travers, in the Canton of Neufchatel 
| (Switzerland), and on many other points in the same jurassic region. 
, __ If we heat thissubstance up to a temperature of about 100° Centigrade, the 
bitumen with which it is impregnated softens, the grains separate, and the 
rock falls into powder. If whilst the powder is still hot it is compressed in 
a mould, the molecules agglutinate one to another; and the matter resumes, 
in cooling, but in the new form given to it, the aspect, the hardness, and in 
general all the properties the rock possessed previous to its extraction. | 

If, instead of enclosing the powder hot in a mould, we spread it on the! 
surface of the ground, giving it a thickness of 4 to 5 centimétres (1} in. to 
2in.), and if we compress it either by a rammer or by a roller, we obtain, | 
when it is cooled, a stony crust similar to the primitive rock. 

The following shows how we operate in the actual works in course of exe- 
| eution in Paris :— 

The rock extracted from the mine is conveyed into storehouses specially) 
adapted, where it is bruised mechanically and reduced to powder; then| 
assed into ovens, where its temperature is raised to about 140° Centigrade) 

(284° Fahr.). In this state it is led to the spot where it is required to be 
employed. Notwithstanding the great distance which it frequently traverses, | 
in order to be deposited on its bed, the powder, carried in special carts, loses 
searcely 10° to 15° of its heat in its journey. 

The surface of the roadway to be asphaltized ought to be first covered with 
a bed of déton, or concrete, about 10 centimetres (4 in.) thick. On this bed, 

well dried, the hot aspbalte powder is spread, and rammed down by means 
of cast-iron beaters; it is then successively compressed by means of 
three rollers, the first of 200 kilogrammes (4 cwt.), the second of 800 kilos 
(16 cwt.), and the third of 1800 kilos (1 ton 16cwt.) weight, until it is re- 
duced to a uniform thickness, which for the city of Paris has been fixed at 
5 centimetres, 

Two or three hours after the passage of this latter roller the roadway is 
sufficiently cooled, and consequently sufficiently consistent or fixed to be at 
oncé opened for traffic. 

The discovery of this process is due to chance. The waggons which con- 
veyed the asphalte from the mines to the works where the material used to 
form the footpaths was prepared, frequently dropped particles, which were 
crushed by the wheels. When the road was covered with these debris, and 
when the sun shone upon them, decrepitation was spontaneously produced, 
and the carriages compressing little by little the accumulated powder, 
finished by forming a solid crust, which was simply a natural roadway of 
compressed asphalte. 

It was a Swiss engineer, M. Mériau, who first profited by this observation 
in 1849, and constructed, on the provincial road which traverses the small 
town of Travers, a roadway of asphalte. 

In 1850 M. Darcy, Inspector-General of Roads and Bridges, after having 
examined the systems in use in London—and of which the variety, as we 
know, is infinite—proposed, in his report addressed to the Minister of Public 
Works, the immediate application of asphaltic rock on a part of the Boule- 
vards, It was not, however, till 1854 that the first roadway of compressed 
asphalte was established in Paris, in the Rue Bergére, with the assistance of 
Messrs. Homberg, chief engineer, and Vaudrey, sub-engineer, of the muni- 
cipal service. From that date, the roadway of the Rue Bergére, except the 
portion opposite the Rue du Conservatoire—which is of melted asphalte, like 
the footpaths—has never yet been repaired. 

P Since the year 1854 the system of asphalted roadways has been rapidly 
eveloped. 

In 1854 the first trials covered a space of 700 to 800 métres; four years 
later this area amounted to 8000 métres; and now (July, 1864) it exceeds 
100,000 métres. 

The roadways (chaussées) are not the only examples of compressed asphalte. 
Amongst others, the courts of the Hotel du Louvre, of the Grand Hotel, of 
the stations of the north and the west, and a great number of private houses, 
offer examples of its a, of which the number tends each day to 
increase, less by reason of the solidity of surface than by its absence of noise 
(insonorité) which, in this, gives it its special advantage. 





But by far the greatest advantage is the absence of noise, which 











Constructed as we have previously explained, and with the precautions in- 
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dicated by experience, the roadways of compressed asphalte present the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 

1, They produce neither mud nor dust. 

2. They are noiseless. - 

3. They sensibly lessen the labour of the horses. 

4. They reduce the cost of maintenance of carriages in a proportion 
which it is difficult to fix, but which, when entire districts shall be 
alphaltized, cannot fail to be appreciable. 

The asphalted roadways produce neither dust nor mud, for they do not 
wear in an appeciable manner, 

_ They diminish in thickness, it is true, during the first year of service, but 
simply because the running of the vehicles, finishing the work commenced 
by the beaters and rollers, continues to compress the asphaltic crus{ until it 
attains the hardness and density of compact limestone. After this first period, 
the annual attrition is scarcely a millimétre. The asphalte yields, therefore, 
neither dust nor mud. It receives only that carried from the surrounding 
roadways, or produced by the dung of the horses, and the refuse thrown from 
the adjoining houses: a daily washing sufficing to free them. 

The roadways of asphalte are noiseless—an advantage appreciated above 
all others in the neighbourhood of large establishments, libraries, and all in- 
stitutions where silence or quietness is necessary. Also is it pre-eminently 
before the ministries of the left bank, before the hotel of the Crédit Foncier, the 
Palais Royal, and the Imperial Library, in which the first applications have 
been made. 

This merit of noiselessnesa has been questioned, whilst it seems to be one 
of its best qualifications, ‘ We shall not hear,” says one, “the coming of 
& conveyance, and we shall be constantly in danger of being crushed.” In 
this case, it is not more probable that the absence of noise can be more dan- 
gerous than the noise itself. We risk at least as much being crushed when 
we hear many vehicles as when we hear none; but for ten years we have 
not had to lament a single accident of this nature. We will seek otherwise 
a remedy for this, and, doubtless, easily find the means of warning foot 
passengers. 
The traction of horses is sensibly less upon asphalte than on pavement, or 
upon freshly finished macadam. It is easy to be convinced of this, in ex- 
amining the differences of the muscular efforts exerted by yoked horses when 
they pass from one street to another with different pavements. The same is 
also noticeable in men using wheel-barrows, &c. 
_ It seems at once evident that the maintenance of carriages should be lessened 
in a notable manner, from the suppression of jolts. M. Darcy, in the report 
above cited, estimates that the cost of maintenance and renewal of horses and 
conveyances would diminish one-half if, in place of running on the pave- 
ment, they ran upon asphalte. In admitting this proportion, we would find, 
in applying it to the figures indicated by the Prefect of the Seine, and in 
estimating at 120 francs the cost of maintaining and renewing the horses 
(the insurance companies demand to themselves 10 per cent. per annum of 
the value of the horses), and 300 francs those of the carriages, on the 
average— 

45,000 horses, at 120 francs each 5,400,000 frances. 
39,000 carriages, at 300 francseach, . 11,700,000 


Total . . - » 17,100,000 ,, 
Of which the half, or 8,500,000 francs, would represent the actual economy 
realized by the asphaltized roadways to the benefit of the owners of horses 
and carriages, supposing that all Paris was asphaltized ; but, supposing this 
economy to be reduced to the half of this figure, it would still 5 very con- 
siderable. In order to have the actual economy, it would only be necessary 
to establish the ratio between the total of the surfaces asphaltized and that of 
the paved surfaces, 
To these advantages of the asphalte roadways has been opposed an incon- 
vience which, if as veal as we are assured, would certainly be a serious 
objection. 
t has been said that the asphalte was impracticable to riding-horses 
(chevauxc de luxe), and particularly to saddle-horses, because it;was too slip- 
Per It is right to enter into some considerations upon this point. 
he roadways of asphalte, when they have not too much slope, or a con- 

vexity too prominent, are not more slippery than the pavement of sandstone. 
They are, consequently, much less so that the porphyritic pavement. The 
municipal service is convinced of this by many inquiries taken with great 
care. Here follows the results of these returns :-— 
It has been established during six months successively, that the number of 
horses thrown down in the Rue de Séze, paved with blocks of cubical sand- 
stone of 0°23 métres, and in the Rue Neuve des Capucines, of which the 
roadway is of asphalte, that— 

In the Rue de Séze, one horse fell in 1308 traversing it ; 

In the Rue Neuve des Capucines, one horse fell in every 1409 passing 

over it, 

The proportion is, then, much about the same. 
The macadamized road possesses at first sight, in slipping, the advantage 
over asphalte. This advantage is positive, and should be appreciated by all 
owners of horses ; but, besides that this superiority has only importance for 
relatively a very limited number of persons, it ought not to be put in the 
balance with the numerous defects of stoney roads. It is not otherwise very 
certain that even for the riding-horses macadam may be preferable ; for, if it 
is true that falls on it are less frequent, it is true also that a horse thrown 
down upon a macadamized road is lowered in value, and is generally lost. 
We may also mention on this subject an observation made by a great 
number of coachmen, who have remarked that horses acquire easily the 
method of travelling on the asphalted roads, after which they do not present 
to them greater chances of falling than the others. 
The asphaltized pavement is not otherwise slippery by itself, but it be- 
comes so by the importation of mud, which infests the paved roadways of the 
neighbourhood, or by the formation of soapy or glutinous dust coming from 
the dung of horses, and which, dispersed by the wheels of the carriages, ends 
by indurating all the surface. This dust, already slippery in the dry state, 
becomes still more so in foggy weather, or when fine penetrating rain 
moistens and transforms it toa fat mud, lubricating the surface, and rendering 
it eminently more slippery. 
Nothing is easier or more simple than to cause this mud to disappear. A 
washing with water arranged each 24 hours, by means of watering-jets, 
suffices for that. When the traffic is such that the watering becomes 
difficult, we limit ourselves to sprinkling the roadway with a little sand. 
It is to be remarked that the mud from macadamized roads does not render 
asphalte more slippery, as is the case with mud from paved roads. All the 
crossings of the Champs Elysées, which are in asphalte, and constantly 
poo: nel the mud from the stone-made road, have never given place to any 
accident. 
To resume: the roadways of asphalte, when they are well maintained— 
which is very easy—are not more dangerous than the others; this results 
from all the observations. The accidents occurring at the beginning of an 
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| asphalte, if it would not finish prematurely dy deing exhausted. All fear on 





‘ atmosphere. The movement of a corresponding slide for opening and 


experiment or trial, when the system of maintenance was in its infancy, 
have given birth to a fear which does not now exist. 

Let us examine, however, the question in an economical view, and let us 
compare the cost of establishment and maintenance of the asphalted roads 
with those of the other systems in use. 

The compressed asphalte, such as applied now in the city of Paris, costs 
the following prices, concrete included :— 

Cost of first establishment, 15 francs per métre. 
Annual maintenance, 1°25 francs per métre. 
Porphyritic pavement :— 
‘First establishment, 18 francs to 22 francs per métre. 
Annual maintenance, 0°50 francs to 1°50 francs per métre. 
Depending on the method of laying the pavement, the fine joints re- 
present the minimum, and the large joints the maximum. 
Then for macadam and granite in the roads of great traffic :-— 
First establishment, 7 francs per métre. 
Maintenance, 2°50 francs to 3 francs per métre. ¥ 

Thus, asphalte is more costly in establishment than macadam, but it is 
much less costly to maintain. 

It is less costly than porphyritic pavement, but its maintenance is greater. 

It is not, therefore, possible to establish, in the current state of things, a 
very exact comparison between the three systems ; and the figures above in- 
dicated have only interest combined with considerations which militate for || 
or against each of them. : s | 

We are anxious to know, in foreseeing the great probable consumption of | 

1] 





this subject appears to have little foundation. The mine of Val de Travers, | 
and above all that of Seyssel, will suffice during many years for the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of the roadways. It is not possible to foretell at 
what = they will be exhausted, or even if they are exhaustible, for the 
areas of the beds are unknown; but, poy! in view the likelihood of this 
eventuality, all the jurassic range, from the Department of the Lower Rhine 
to Savoy, is certainly very rich in asphalte. ‘ Croppings out”’ are evident on 
every side. The formations only require to be found, and they would be 
without doubt found if the want of them should be felt. 

In conclusion, it is to be remarked that the upholding of the roadways of 
asphalte is so simple an affair, that their repair causes scarcely any stoppage 
to the traffic. When a portion of the roadway, either by natural wear and 
tear, or by the laying down or repairs of gas or water pipes, or of the con- 
struction of sewers, requires to be relaid, the portion to be renewed is re-| 
placed by hot powder, which is compressed by the beaters. This absence of || 
detention or interruption of traffic is of the greatest importance in large || 
cities and in crowded thoroughfares. 

(Signed) 





G. A. Cassacnes, Civil Engineer. 





The absence of joints or crevices where dirt or dust can accumu-| 
late gives the bitumenized pavement an immense advantage over | 
granite ; and a careful inspection of the traffic in its most crowded 
state in Paris, and such as that of Oxford Street, at the west end 
of London, will convince any one that the tractive force required is 
much less, as well as that there is less slipping on the French 
pavement. Itisalso noteworthy, that in construction the bitumen- 
ized pavement requires less crowning or curve, by which to enable || 
the water to clear off it, than either macadam or granite—an adyan- | | 
tage much appreciated in frosty weather and in steep streets. 














Register of New Patents, 


790.—Taomas Watker, of Fish Street Hill, in the City of London, en- || 
gineer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus for heating air, and in enives| 

Sor admitting heated and cold air and regulating the supply thereof.”’ 

Patent dated March 30, 1864. 

The first part of this invention consists in the employment of a metal box 

or case at and connected to the back of stoves, with a hinge at the bottom 
or sides, and with one, two, or more outlets from the top or upper part of | 
the case. Inclined metal plates are fixed inside the box to afford addi- 

tional heating medium, and to cause the air to traverse and extend its| 
surface, and thereby become heated before issuing from the outlets. A 
pipe is connected to the outlets, and the mouth thereof is caused to direct 
the heated air to any point required. 

The second part of the invention consists in constructing ventilators to 
admit and regulate the admission of heated and cold air, or to shut off 
either heated or cold air. These ventilators consist of a cylinder held by 
and free to revolve in a casing with parts cut away from each cylinder. 
The ventilator is placed at the outlet from the heated air duct-pipe or flue, 
and over the cold air duct-pipe or flue a division separates the two, or 
they may enter the ventilator from different points. An open-work plate 
and handle are connected to the cylinder, which plate is free to revolve, 
so that by turning the handle the admission of heated or cold air alone 
may be stopped or effected, or both heated and cold air may be admitted 
at the same time. Instead of employing an open-work plate, there is 
sometimes employed a solid porcelain or other plate, and the air passing 
through the ventilator is admitted into the apartment to be ventilated 
round and at the back of the plate. 
801.—Jamzs GrorcE Beckton, of Whitby, in the co. of York, C.E., for! 

‘¢ Improvements in engines or machinery for forcing, blowing, or ex-| 

hausting air, or other gaseous fluids.’’ Patent dated March 31, 1864. 
For the purpose referred to, a driving and a forcing, blowing, or exhaust- 
ing cylinder are made use of, placed with their axes in the same line, and 
fed with suitable pistons both attached to the same rod, so that the motion 
of the driving-piston is conveyed direct to the piston of the forcing, blow- 
ing, or exhausting cylinder; and to the latter a connecting-rod is jointed, 
which gives motion by means of a crank to a fly-wheel shaft, carrying 
one or more fly-whtels for the purpose of equalizing the motion of the 
machine. The connecting-rod passes through a vibrating air-tight gland, 
situated in or attached to the cylinder-cover, so that, as the reciprocating 
action of the piston causes the crank to revolve, the consequent oscillation 
of the connecting-rod gives motion to the slide so as to open and close the 
ports leading respectively to the blast main or other pipe or flue into or 
through which air or gas is required to be forced or exhausted, and to the 
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closing the co nding ports at the opposite end of the cylinder is | is turned on its axis (it being free to turn in the piston) in such a position 
rrespo po y P 


effected by means of a rocking lever or levers connected with and moved 
by the slide previously mentioned. 


806.—Ricuarp ArcHIBALD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas generating apparatus.”” Acom- 
a Provisional protection only obtained. Dated March 31, 
1864. 
This invention relates to apparatus in which solid combustible matters 
are converted into combustible gases intended for heating. Hitherto 
apparatus for generating combustible gases have failed in efficiency, chiefly 
from their not having produced gases in a re manner, both as regards 
their volume and quality. The column of solid combustible substance 
has generally rested at its base, either upon gratings, or upon the sole of 
the apparatus. Under the influence of a current of air, the combustible 
matter becomes carbonized, first giving out a large quantity of volatile gases, 
the disengagement of which decreases with the advance of carbonization, 
and when this is complete the column is deprived of the greater part of 
those gases, while its volume has been but little diminished, and still 
requires a long time to become reduced, only giving off a minimum 





quantity of gas relatively to that disengaged during the process of | 


carbonization, 

Now, this invention consists in several improvements for ensuring 
regularity in quantity and quality of the gases produced, the most promi- 
nent of which are certain arrangements which permit of the continuous 


that the stops coincide with the slotted portion of the transverse piece, 
the shovel and piston will be locked together, and the whole being already 
charged, may be pushed into the furnace or fireplace along the surface of 
the fire or grate bars. For this purpose, suitable openings, provided with 
lifting-doors or slides, are made in the front of the furnace or fireplaces, 
the bottom of such doors being inclined inwards slightly, so that on intro- 
ducing the end of the lid, which projects a little beyond the end of the base 
of the shovel underneath the sliding-door, and pushing the shovel forward, 
the wedge form of the shovel will lift the door by the mere act of pushing 
the shovel into the furnace, but will allow the door to close again as 
the shovel is withdrawn. Having thus inserted the charged shovel, the 
piston-rod is to be turned slightly until its lugs or stops are arrested by 
other stops on the base of the piston, in which position the lugs will be 
opposite to the stops or openings in the transverse end-picce of the shovel, 
and the latter is then free to be withdrawn, whilst the piston is held sta- 
tionary, and consequentiy the piston causes the entire contents of the 
shovel to be left behind deposited upon the grate-bars. 

In order to facilitate the introduction and withdrawal of the shovel, an 
inclined plate is fitted to the front of the furnace outside thereof, which 
serves as a support and guide to the front-end of the shovel. The open- 
ings through which the shovel is introduced may either be the full width 
of the furnace, when the latter is not too large, or there may be two or 


| more of such openings side by side if the furnace be too wide for a single 


and of the combustible substances fed into the top thereof descending | 


clinkers, or scoriz. This removal at the base causes the desired regularity 
in the descent of the combustible substances during the distillation and the 
production of the gases. 


831.—Tueopore Ricnarp, of Dusseldorf, in the kingdom of Prussia, for | 


“ Improvements in apparatus for warming and ventilating.” Provi- 
sional protection only obtained. Dated April 2, 1864. 

This invention consists in an arrangement of covered or enclosed stove, 
whereby two or more rooms may be warmed and ventilated at the same 
time. The stove, which may be of the ordinary circular form, is sur- 
rounded with a close cover or enclosure, between which and the stove 
air circulates. By preference the stove is placed against or between 
For each room it is desired to warm, a ventilating opening is 
provided at the upper, and another at the lower, part of the cover, in 
order that the air in the cover or enclosure may be put in communication 
with the air in the room separately at the upper and lower openings. 
These openings are provided with doors, registers, or valves, capable of 
being more or less closed, whereby either or all of the rooms may be ven- 
tilated and warmed at a time as desired, and by which means the 
temperature of a room may be regulated as required. 


835.—Tuomas Buriaas, jun., of the city of Manchester, canvas manufac- 
turer, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus to be used for pumping water 
out of mines and other places.’’ A communication. Provisional pro- 

tection only obtained. Dated April 4, 1864. 

This invention consists in the employment of two series of pipes for con- 
veying the water from the bottom to the top of the mine. These two 
series of pipes are connected to the force-pump in such wise that the 
columns of water in each series of pipes are alternately assisting each other 
in raising the water. Steam or other power is applied to give recipro- 
cating motion toarod on which two pistons are fixed. These pistons 
work in suitable cylinders or barrels; one is an equilibrium cylinder 
and the other is a double acting working pump-barrel. The equilibrium 
cylinder is in communication with the two columns of water in the pipes 
above referred to, and the working barrel is in communication with the 
said columns of water and with the cistern or pit containing the water to 
be raised. When the pump is in operation the columns of water in each 
series counterbalance each other, and the pump-piston forces a supply of 
water equal to the contents of the working barrel alternately into each of 
the series of pipes. A single series of pipes divided by a partition to 
separate the columns of water may be employed, or the two pipes from 
the working barrel and the equilibrium cylinder may be united in a single 
series of pipes reaching to the top of the mine or other level to be ob- 
tained, or in some cases an equilibrium cylinder with two separate 
working pump-barrels may be employed. 

852.—Joun Henny Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 

Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in stoking-shovels, and in 

the furnaces with which such shovels are to be employed.” A commu- 

nication. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated April 5, 1864. 
This invention relates to a peculiar construction and arrangement of 
shovel for supplying fuel to furnaces and fireplaces, and also to certain 
improvements in the furnaces or fireplaces with which such improved 
shovels are to be employed, the object being to deposit the fresh 
fuel directly upon the grate-surface underneath the incandescent fuel in 
place of on the top of the same; consequently, the gases which are 
emitted from the fresh fuel must necessarily traverse the incandescent fuel 
above, and become thereby perfectly consumed before reaching the chimney, 
thus preventing the formation of smoke. 

According to this invention, it is proposed to employ a stoking-shovel 
having a lid or cover hinged thereto at the rear-end above the base of the 
shovel, such lid or cover being further provided with vertical sides or 
edges gradually diminishing in depth towards the further end or point of 
the shovel; so that when the lid is closed down, the whole will present the 
form of a wedge when viewed laterally, the thinned edge of the wedge 
being the front-end of the shovel. The vertical sides or edges of the lid 
are made to pass outside the sides of the base of the shovel when closed; 
and the rear-end of the base is also provided with a transverse end-piece 
riveted or otherwise secured thereto. A projecting tail or handle is fitted 
to, or formed on, the rear-end of the lid, for the facility of opening or 
raising the same when filling the shovel. A hollow handle is secured to 
the transverse end-piece of the shovel, and through it passes a rod which 
18 connected to a moveable partition or piston fitting the interior of the 
shovel. Two stops or lugs are formed on the rod, and corresponding slots 
or openings are made in the transverse end-piece ; so that when the rod 





emptying of the apparatus at its base during the production of the gases, | shovel; and they may be either made as a special door, capable of opening 


upon a hinge or otherwise, to facilitate the cleaning of the furnace, or 


uniformly without necessitating any stoppage for the removal of cinders, | made as fixtures in the front of the furnace underneath the ordinary fire- 


door, which may be used as occasion may require. 


865.—Josrru Fox Suarr, of the town or borough of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, in the co. of the same town or borough, C.E., for ** An improved 
trap for gullies, sinks, and drains generally.”” Patent dated April 7, 
1864. 
The object of this improvement, among other advantages, is to facilitate 
the removal of solid matter which is prevented from passing into the 
drains, whilst the retention of the water or liquid sewage secures the 
non-exhalation of gas or vapour from such drains into the atmosphere; 
and in carrying it into effect, glazed stoneware or earthenware is by pre- 
ference employed for the manufacture of the trap itself, or other imper- 
meable materials may be used. The pit or trap consists of a chamber 
or reservoir, by preference square or oblong, having an orifice or outlet 
at the side at or near the top communicating with the drain or sewer by 
means of an external discharge-pipe extending downwards, the position 
of which determines the water-level of the trap. A portion of the upper 
side of such pipe may be made removeable, for the purpose of facilitating 
the removal of any obstruction to the flow of water from the trap. The 
upper part of the aforesaid chamber or reservoir is divided by a diaphragm, 
on one side of which the chamber is covered or enclosed on the top, and 
on the other it is left open. The diaphragm is carried a sufficient depth 
below the water-level or lower edge of the outlet before described to pre- 
vent the passage of gas or vapour, such outlet or discharge-pipe being 
on the enclosed side of the diaphragm or partition, whilst the top of the 
chamber on the other side of the diaphragm is open to the entrance of the 
drainage water or sewage. The chamber or reservoir of the trap inter- 
cepts the solid matter, and prevents it passing through the outlet or 
discharge-pipe into the drain or sewer; and, when filled with water or 
sewage, the partition or diaphragm before mentioned prevents the escape 
of gas or vapour through the said outlet or discharge-pipe from the drain 
or sewer into the chamber. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2407.—ALExaNDER ANGus Croxtt, of Coleman Street, in the City of 
London, C.E., for ‘Improvements in the treatment of sulphate of 
alumina.” Sept. 30, 1864. 

2430.—Watter Smirx Cowrts, of the city of New York, U.S.A., for 
“An improvement in means for adapting casks and analogous structures 
to retain petroleum, naphtha, and the like fluids.” A communication. 
Oct. 3, 1864, 

2432.—Ricnarp Lamine, of Priory Road, Kilburn, West Hampstead, in 


the co. of Middlesex, for “Improvements in making aimmoniacal prepa-}) 


rations.” Oct. 4, 1864. 

24385.—Tuomas Karr Cartanp, of Blenheim Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
in the co. of Middlesex, confectioner, for ‘‘Jinprovements in ventilators,” 
Oct. 4, 1864. 

2453.—Tuomas Brown, of 4, Dagmar Road, South Hackney, in the co. 
of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘.4n improved cap designed for increasing 
the upward draft of chimneys and for ventilating ships and buildings.” 
Oct. 6, 1864. 

2472.—_Grorce Hasextine, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for ‘* An improved process for 
purifying coal and ores.” A communication. Oct. 7, 1864. 

2484.—James Grorce Beckton, of Whitby, in the co. of York, C.E., 
for “* Improvements in heating retort and other ovens for the distillation 
of shale, coal, and other substances,” Oct. 10, 1864. 

2487.—Joun Cassett, of La Belle Sauvage Yard, in the City of Lon- 
don, publisher, for ‘ Improvements in treating coal, peat, shale, wood, 
and ligneous products, and in obtaining fuel oil, and other products there- 
Srom.”” Oct, 10, 1864. 

2495.—Tuomas Lampert, of Short Street, New Cut, Lambeth, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, and Henry Cuar.es Soper, of Cleaver 
Street, Lambeth, in the same co., in the employ of the said Thomas 


am ber or mprovements in ne manufyacture o ’ taps, cocks, or } 
Lambert, for “‘ Improvement th t of taps, cocks, 


valves.” Oct. 10, 1864. 
2497.—Joun Ives Vaucuan, of Appleton, in Widness, in the co. of 
Lancaster, chemist, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of resins and 


resinous substances, and in the apparatus employed therein, parts of such}; 


improvements being also applicable to the refining of coal, petroleum, and 
bone oils, and also paraffin, and analogous acids and hydrocarbens.” 
Oct. 11, 1864. 
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2502.—Tnomas Apams, engineer, and Grorce Joun Parsons, gentle- 
man, both of 5, Duke Street, Adelphi, in the co. of Middlesex, for 
“ Improvements in slide-valves.”” Oct. 11, 1864. 

2510.—Freperick WILxk1ss, of 2544, Oxford Street, and 287, Regent 
Street, both in the co. of Middlesex, gas engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in apparatus for the production of hydrocarbon vapour, and for the 
application of the same to illuminating or heating purposes.” ct. 11, 
1 





2523.—Frepericx Nosxz, of 2}, James Street, Cannon Street Road, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘* New 
and improved machinery for raising and applying water and other 
Jiuids.” Oct. 13, 1864. 

2525.—Joun Watson, of Lombard House, George Yard, in the City of 
London, F.G.S., consulting mining engineer, for “ Jmprovements in the 
manufacture of hydrocarbons.” Oct. 18, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

2237.—Zourtu Suerman Durrez, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A.» 
engineer, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for generating gas for fuel, 
and in‘ furnaces for applying gaseous fuel to metallurgical and other 
operations.” Sept. 13, 1864. 

2264.—Rozert Ho17, of Little Lever, near Bolton, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, terra-cotta manufacturer, for ‘Improvements in the manufacture 
and construction of hoods for ventilators,’ Sept, 16, 1864. 

2282.—Joun Hamiuton Burns, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., 
gentleman, for “Zmprovements in the distillation of volatile minerals, 
vegetable and other organic matters.” Sep. 17, 1864. 

2310.—Epmunp Smiru, of the Free Town of Hamburg, Germany, gas- 
meter manufacturer, for “Improvements in wet gas-meters.” Sept. 20, 
1864, 

2329.—THomas Watker, and Tuomas Ferpinanp Watxer, both of 
Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engineers, for ‘ Iimprovements in 
means or apparatus for the utilization of sewage matters, part of which 
improvements is applicable to raising and forcing other fluids.” Sept. 
22, 1864. 

2364.—Henry Bennison, of Burrage Road, Plumstead, in the co. of 
Kent, and of Hobart Town, Tasmania, gentleman, for ‘“ Improvements 
tn fluid-meters.” A communication. Sept. 27, 1864. 

2374.—Jonn Cuarntes Witson, of East India House, 5, Lime Street, 
London, co. of Middlesex, civil and mechanical engineer, for “‘Jmprove- 
ments in pumps.” Sept. 27, 1864. 

2384.—Joun Weems, and Wit11amM Weems, of Johnstone, in the co. of 
Renfrew, N.B., engineers, for ‘* Improvements in engine-governors and 
in apparatus for indicating and regulating the flow of fluids and liquids.” 
Sept. 28, 1864. 


INVENTION PROTECTED FOR SIX MONTHS BY THE 
DEPOSIT OF A COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 
2430.—Watter Smitu Cow es, of the city of New York, U.S.A., for 
An improvement in means for adapting casks and analogous structures 
to retain petroleum, naphtha, and the like fluids.” A communication. 

Oct. 3, 1864, 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

1339.—Joun Hvacerr, of Eastbourne, in the co. of Sussex, for “ Jin- 
provements in steam-engines, applicable also to pumps and gas-exhausters.”” 
May 30, 1864. 

1349.—James Youna, of Bucklersbury, in the City of London, gentle- 
man, for “‘ Zmprovements in the treatment or distillation of bituminous 
substances.” May 31, 1864. 

1375,—FrepErick OutprieLp Wanp, of 6, Hertford Street, May Fair, 
in the co. of Middlesex, ‘‘ Jmprovements in processes, and apparatus for 
treating alkaliferous minerals to obtain alkalies, alkaline salts, alumina, 
and accessory products.” June 2, 1864. 

1436.—Micnart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
“* Improvements in gas-regulators ; also in gauges and clocks.’ A com- 
munication. June 9, 1864. 

1602.—Cuartrs Denis, of the town of Arras, in the empire of France, 
gas-work manager, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas heating or cooking stoves,” 
June 25, 1864. 

2264.—Rozertr Hott, of Little Lever, near Bolton, in the co. of Lan- 

| caster, terra-cotta manufacturer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the manufacture 

| 

| 





and construction of hoods for ventilators..” Sept. 16, 1864. 
2277.—Ricuarp Curimes, of the firm of Guest and Chrimes, of Rother- 
| ham, in the co. of York, brass-founders, for ‘‘ Improvements in hydrants 
or fire-cocks.”” Sept. 17, 1864. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
- cm Situ, “ Improvements applicable to gas-meters.”” Sept. 
» 1861. 
| 2426.—Dexny Lane, ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus whereby to regulate 
| _ the passage or flow of gas, water, and other fluids.” Sept. 28, 1861. 
; 2444.—Oscan Ocrave Lesourp, ‘Improvements in joining pipes and 
| tubes, or in forming or securing the joints thereof.’ A communication. 
Oct. 1, 1861. 
| 2455.—James Davis and Tuomas Evans, “ Improvements in the con- 
| struction of engines to be worked by steam, air, or gases.’ Oct. 2, 1861. 
| 2473.—Witiiam Matam, “ Improvements in the apparatus for the manu- 
facture of gas.” Oct. 8, 1861. 
2504.—Freperick Joun Evans, “ Improved apparatus for generating 
gas." Oct. 7, 1861. 


| 
| 
| 
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[Oct. 18, 1864, 
Miscellaneous News. 
METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

City Court or SEwErs, GUILDHALL, TUESDAY, Oct. 11. 

At the Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy Dr 
Jersky in the chair, . 

Mr. Daw (the principal clerk) read the following report from the Special 
Gas Committee:— 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 

Gentlemen,—We, whose names are hereunto set, your Special Committee on Gas, 
to whom it was, on the 14th of June last, referred to consider a motion of that me 
—‘‘ That the citizens of London have for a long time been suffering from an insuf- 
ficient supply of gas, and that supply being under the superintendence and charge 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, a special committee be appointed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the cause of such insufficiency, with power to make such investiga- 
tion and take such steps as may appear desirable, with a view to its improvement 
both in quantity and quality, and to insure to the consumers a more pure and 
brilliant light ;’? and having had our attention directed to the various complaints 
which have been made from time to time of insufficiency of light from the public 
lamps where the carburators are fixed in the lanterns, and of the shadow cast by 
such carburators around the base of such lamps, and after consulting with the che- 
mical examiner of gas and the engineer thereupon, we have decided to recommend 
to your honourable court that, on the termination of the present contract with the 
Carburating Company on the Ist of February next, the use of the carburators, so 
far as regards those lamps where they are placed in the lanterns, be discontinued. 

With regard to the very difficult question as to the excessive amount of sulphur 
found in the gas supplied to the City, we are advised by the chemical examiner of 
gas that, in the event of your honourable court desiring to take any proceedings to 
put in force the provisions of the Act of Parliament in reference thereto, it is ex- 
pedient that you should have the best opinion you can get on the subject; and he 
recommends that Mr. Hawksley, the gas engineer, be retained for such purpose, to 
advise as to the best mode of reducing the amount of sulphur in gas, so that such 
opinion be had at a cost not to exceed 50 guineas; and we recommend that he be 
— for that purpose accordingly, and that it be referred back to us to obtain 
the same. 

The various other matters referred to us are still under our consideration. All 
which we submit to your honourable court. 

Dated this 11th October, 1864. 

The CuarrMan said he had had the whole of the report read, that the 
court might see that some of the references which had been made to the 
Gas Committee were still under consideration. The committee now only 
reported upon two matters, the first of which contained a recommendation 
that the use of the carburators in the lanterns of the public lamps should 
be discontinued at the termination of the existing contract in the month of 
February next. That portion of the report he would now ask the com- 
mission to approve. 

Mr. Murrett said the court ought clearly to understand what was em- 
braced in the recommendation. It spoke of the carburators in the lanterns 
of the public lamps—were there any other carburators in use? 

The CuHairMAN said there were some fixed in the bases of the lamp- 
columns. 

Mr. Murrett asked whether that was the case where there were carbu- 
rators in the lanterns. 

The CHarrMan said it was not; but the commission had erected about 
seventy or eighty new lamp-posts in the City, which had provision for the 
carburators in the base of the columns. Those would not be aflected by 
the recommendation. 

Deputy Lorr wished to be informed whether, if the report were adopted, 
the carburetting system would be wholly abolished, or whether it was in- 
tended to be continued in another form. 

The CHAtrMAN said the report did not mean that. It only proposed 
that, so far as the use of carburators in the lanterns was concerned, the 
process should be discontinued. Whether it would be expedient wholly to 
abolish the system, was a question which the committee had not yet de- 
termined. If it were continued, and applied to all the lamps, it would be 
necessary to have new lamp-posts. 

The motion was put, and agreed to unanimously. 

The CuairMAN said the next part of the report recommended that the 
committee should be authorized to obtain the opinion of Mr. Hawksley upon 
the sulphur question. 

Mr. STRAKER seconded the adoption of this part of the report. 

Deputy BurNELL said he was going to move that the consideration of 
this portion of the report be deferred. He thought the commission were 
taken very much by surprise by the recommendation, and that it was 
pledging the court to an expenditure the propriety of which they had had 
no opportunity of deliberating upon. To ask them, therefore, to agree to a 
recommendation to authorize the committee to obtain the services of the 
gentleman alluded to, was taking them at a very great disadvantage. The 
question of the excessive amount of sulphur in the gas supplied to the City 
had been before the court for a long time, and no injury could poe f 
accrue if a determination in reference to it were deferred for a short peri 
Believing, on the contrary, that it would tend much to the enlightenment | 
of the commission, and help them to form a more correct judgment, he 
moved, as an amendment—‘* That the consideration of this part of the 
the report be adjourned.” 

The amendment having been seconded, 

The CHarrman said he must remind the honourable member that the 
court had not been taken by surprise as he had stated, because it was on 
the agenda that the report was to be presented. 

Deputy BurNELL said they were aware that a report was to come up 
from the committee in reference to the sulphur question, but they were not 
aware that it would pledge the court to an expense, or, in other words, to 
the appointment of a fresh officer of the commission. 

The CuaAtrMAN said that was not the effect of the recommendation. 

Deputy Burne. said it appeared to his unpractised judgment that that 
was what it meant; and he thought that the commission should have the 
fullest opportunity of forming an opinion upon the propriety of such a step 
as the committee had had. As he felt that it would be no injury to the 
public or the commission to defer coming to a resolution on the subject, he 
trusted the amendment would be carried. 

Mr. Cuaptin said he most sincerely and earnestly hoped that the com- 
mission would agree to this part of the report. He was quite surprised to 
hear from Deputy Burnell that this question might be allowed to stand 
over without injury being done. Surely the honourable member was not 
aware that the large amount of sulphur present in the gas supplied to the 
City was daily inflicting a fearful amount of injury upon the merchandize 
of the City and upon the health of the inhabitants, After the opinion 
which Dr. Letheby had given them as to the mischievous character of this 
impurity, the commission would not, he was persuaded, agree to defer the 
consideration of the remedy to be applied. All that the report of the com- 
mittee asked was that Mr. Tovtnter should be consulted on the subject at 
a cost not to exceed fifty guineas. The object of this recommendation was 
to provide the commission with sufficient evidence to take the case into 4 
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court of law against the gas companies, if it should become necessary. If 
| the opinion of Mr. Hawksley were in favour of the views expressed by the 
medical officer, the commission would have everything necessary for prose- 
cuting the companies, and getting them punished. While on this subject, 
he would also say that he was as desirous as any one to give the Great 
Central Gas Company credit for what they did at the outset of their career, 
because he believed that without their efforts the citizens would never have 
had gas —— at the low ey which until recently it had been. But, 
unfortunately, that company had become associated with the other compa- 
nies, and had joined with them in again raising the price of gas. At the 
same time, the quality of the gas was much worse than it formerly was; 
and he believed that, in these respects, the citizens were in a more un- 
favourable position than any of their neighbours. He had before him a 
long list of places in and around the metropolis, with the prices charged in 
them for gas, and he found that, as compared with other districts, the City 
of London was worse off than any. They were now paying £5. 9s. 
each per annum for the street-lamps—i. ¢., £4. 14s. 6d. for the gas sup- 
plied, and 15s. each lamp for lighting, cleaning, &c. The latter was a 
charge not made in any other district. In Lambeth, where there were 
three companies, the charge for the public lamps, including all expenses, 
was only £4. 10s., and so with other places; so that really the City of 
London was suffering more than any other part of the metropolis in this 
respect. Under these circumstances, he earnestly hoped the commission 
would agree with the committee in their recommendation, so that they 
might be ina position to go at once into a court of law, and obtain a remedy 
for the evil which had been so much complained of. 

Mr. MurrgE i said he thought they ought to take every means in their 
power to procure the best and purest gas, but there was one part of the 
report of the committee which appeared to belong more to the yas compa- 
nies than to the commission. He was quite willing that the quality of the 
gas should be tested by Mr. Hawksley before going into a court of law; but 
as far as the latter portion of the report was concerned, he thought that 
ought to be left with the gas companies. The committee said that they 
desired to consult Mr. Hawksley, “ to advise as to the best mode of reducing 
the amount of sulphur in gas.” It was not for the commission to show the 
gas companies how to reduce the amount of sulphur; that was a question 
which they should not go into at all. He suggested, therefore, that that 
sentence should be struck out of the report, and then it would stand that 
Mr. Hawksley should be retained for the purpose of assisting their medical 
officer, so that the commission would be in a position to combat the gas 
companies. 

Deputy Farrar said they did not want any help of that kind. Dr. 
i| Letheby did not require any aid; he was quite competent to give advice to 
|; the commission. But it would be in the recollection of the court that some 
|| time ago the gas companies consulted Mr. Barlow on this very point; and, 
| hearing of that, the Special Gas Committee delayed from time to time 
| coming to a conclusion on the references made to them until Mr. Barlow's 
| Opinion was known. Mr. Barlow's report had now been received, but it 
| Was sO meagre upon the special point, that the committee could not gather 
sufficient from it to justify them in stating to the court that gas could be 
made with a less amount of sulphur in it. They were, therefore, desirous 
to seek the advice of Mr. Hawksley, and they asked authority from the 
court to pay that gentleman’s fée for telling them how it was to be done. 
His friend, Mr. Murrell, said this was a question which peculiarly belonged 
to the gas companies. So it was, but the gas companies would not solve it. 
If the commission took the matter up, all excuse would be taken away from 
the en peg He hoped, therefore, the court would not let the public be 

isoned any longer with this impurity, by refusing to seek the adviee of 

r. Hawksley upon the point. If Mr. Hawksley reported that gas could 
not be made with a less amount. of sulphur in it, it was evident the 
companies were not so much to blame as was generally supposed. If, on 
the other hand, he assured them it was practicable, they would at once 
take the course of prosecuting the companies in a court of law. He hoped 
they would, therefore, sanction the expenditure of this small sum of money; 
unless, indeed, they were content, as he was, to rely upon the opinion of 
their own medical officer, and go to law at once. It had been suggested to 
the committee that Dr. Letheby was himself in favour of the course they 
recommended, and this was a strong reason why the court should go with 
them. It was no use waiting a month, if the bealth of the public was 
suffering from this abomination, and if, by taking further advice, they could 
teach the gas companies how to make their gas more pure. 


Deputy Lorr said he quite appreciated the magnitude of the subject, but 
he doubted whether the commission were taking the right course to arrive 
| at a correct conclusion upon it. An engineer, as he understood Mr. Hawks- 
|| ley to be, was not the most qualified person to give an opinion upon the 
||mode of purifying gas. It ought to be a chemist, and a chemist of the 
highest character and experience. He (Deputy Lott) would be quite satis- 

to rely upon Dr. Letheby’s opinion, as he was a first-rate chemist; and 
he repudiated the idea of calling in any one to his assistance. But if they 
resolved to consult any one, let it be a person who had acquired experience, 
not as an engineer, but as a chemist. Ina case of sickness, if it were de~ 
sired to strengthen the opinion of a physician, they would not think of 
calling in a clergyman; and, in reference to the best mode of purifying gas, 
they certainly would do better to consult « chemist than an engineer. 


The CuarrMawn said his friend, Deputy Lott, would excuse him for 
saying that that was not exactly the way to put it. Mr. Hawksley was, 
perhaps, of all men in London or in the kingdom, the most competent man 
to advise the commission on this point. He had had great experience in 
the manufacture of gas, and had applied his mind to the subject for a period 
of at least a quarter of a century. He was not only intimately acquainted 
with the engineering details, but also with the chemical questions involved 
in the process; and perhaps there was no other man in England so tho- 
roughly versed in the matter as Mr. Hawksley. The commission were 

rosecuting their inquiries upon the sulphur question with one object: they 
lieved that the existence of sulphur in gas was an evil, and they were 
desirous of seeing whether some remedy could not be applied. The com- 
panies employed Mr. Barlow to report to them upon it,and avery elaborate 
report was made by him, quite sufficient to enable them to decide what 
they ought todo. But if the commission should find it necessary to take legal 
proceedings, the companies would at once try to prove that they had used 
every practical mode, but had failed further to reduce the quantity of sul- 
hur in the gas. Now, if the commission could show, through Mr. Hawks- 
ey, that at Nottingham, where he was the consulting engineer, a certain 
10d was adopted, which had the desired effect of removing the evil, 
nothing would prevent a magistrate from convicting. Mr. Hawksley, in 
addition to his general knowledge, possessed the experience uired at 
Nottingham in the practical application of this particular method; and it 
was to fortify the commission with evidence that his opinion and advice 
Were to be sought. 
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The amendment was then put, and negatived, and the motion to agree 
with the committee in their report adopted. 

Mr. CHap.in gave notice that at the next court he would move the fol- 
lowing resolution—* That it be referred to the Special Gas Committee to 
confer with the gas companies supplying the City of London, with a view 
to obtain a reduction in the price of gas to that which was charged by the 
various companies from and after the passing of the Act of the Great Cen- 
tral Gas Company in the year 1852 to the passing of the Metropolis Gas 
Act, 1860; and in the event of the committee fuiling to obtain such reduc- 
tion, to consider and report as to the advisability of applying to Parliament 
for powers to obtain the same, and to secure to the citizens the advantages 
they formerly possessed in respect to the gas supply, and such other powers 
as may be otherwise beneficial.” 

Dr. LernEBy reported that the average illuminating power of the gas 
supplied to the City during the previous week had been above the require- 
ments of the Act of Parliament; but on six occasions out of seventeen, in 
the case of the Great Central, it had been below it. The average power of 
the City Company's gas had been equal to 13°17 candles; whereas that of 
the Chartered and Great Central had not been 12} candles. The amount 
of sulphur in the City and Chartered Companies gas had averaged 19°3 
grains per 100 feet; that of the Great Central had been 2i*1; and on every 
occasion the iatter gas had contained more sulphur than was sanctioned by 
the Act. Dr. Letheby added that the company were now working very 
close to the prescribed minimum illuminating power; and on several occa- 
sions during the week the Chartered Company might have been fined for 
being below it. 

The CHarrMAn said a copy of the report had better be sent to each of 
the companies. He inquired of the clerk whether any communications had 
been received from them in reference to copies of former reports sent. _ 

Mr. Daw said there had not, except that at the outset the companies 
acknowledged the receipt of the documents. 

Mr. Hastp, the inspector of sewers, reported that gas refuse had been 
discharged into a sewer outside the City boundary, which sewer communi- 
cated with one under the jurisdiction of the commission in Bishopsgate. 
There had been great complaints of the stench arising from it. 

The Surveyor said this was an important matter, and ought to be 
looked into. The inspector told him that during the last few years a great | 
deal of gas refuse had periodically found its way into the sewers. Much of 
the stench complained of was attibutable to this fact, and gas refuse had 
been traced in the sewers. ; ¢ 

Mr. Hastip, in reply to inquiries by the chairman, said he imagined the 
discharge was either from the Curtain Road station of the Chartered Com- 
pany or from the gas-works at Haggerstone. He had traced it to the 
boundary of the City sewer; and round the gas-works in Curtain Road 
the stench was generally very bad. He had been made ill by it, and 
obliged to be sent home. : 

The CHArrMAN thought it would be better to serve notices on all the 
gas companies in thé neighbourhood; but on the suggestion of the surveyor 
it was agreed that the clerk should write and direct the attention of the || 
district board to the subject. 








The following are copies of the reports of Mr. Barlow and M. Ellissen, and 
of Dr. Letheby, referred to in the preceding discussion :— | 
42, Parliament Street, London, July 4, 1864. 
To the Directors of the Chartered, City of London, and Great Central 
Gas Consumers Companies. f : 

Gentlemen,—In December last, I received from you instructions to investigate 
the present system adopted in your several works in the manufacture of gas, with 
the view of ascertaining how far such system acts in the formation of sulphur com- 
pounds when the gas is consumed by the public; and further to investigate whether 
the present system, and with the coals generally used by you, it is at all times pos- | 
sible practically to comply with the requirements of the Act of Parliament, limiting | 
the amount of sulphur in the gas to 20 grains per 100 cubic feet; and to report the 
result of my investigations. 

In accepting this commission, I made it a condition that I should have power to 
call to my assistance the co-operation of an experienced chemist, on whose inde- 
pendence I could rely ; and, knowing the careful and elaborate manner in which all 
such investigations are conducted by the Paris Gas Company, and the completeness 
of their experimental works, I applied to the directors of that company for their 
permission to allow one of their chief officers to assist me in the investigation ; and 








they immediately placed at my disposal Mr. Albert Ellissen, the chief of their expe- 
rimental works at La Villette, to whom I am greatly indebted for the aid he has 
rendered me, and whose elaborate and comprehensive report will accompany this. 

The inquiry has necessarily occupied considerable time, as it was not only requisite | 
to examine the several processes of the manufacture as conducted on your works, || 
but also to ascertain the results obtained in otifer works in which coals of a similar 
character were used, and to make a series of comparative experiments at w orks 
where suitable experimental apparatus existed on other coals where the description 
you use could not be procured. In.large gas-works, it is almost impossible to carry | 
out experiments that can throw any light on the circumstances under which bisul- 
phide of carbon and other sulphur compounds are produced ; nor are the processes 
at present employed for determining the quantity of sulphur so frce from sources of 
error as to justify us in concluding that the whole is arrested by any of them. It 
is, however, certain that none of them will indicate the presence of a greater quan- 
tivy of sulphur than really exists, if proper precautions be taken to purify the air 
necessary for the combustion of the gas, without which precaution the sulphur pre- 
sent in the air would tend to augment the quantity indicated as existing in the gas. 
In Dr. Angus Smith’s investigations ‘On the Air of Towns,’ the per centage of the 
volume of sulphurous acid present in the air of Manchester is stated to vary from 
0°0011088 to 0°0000264—quantities which, although small, are quite sufficient to be 
appreciable in the products of the combustion of gas; and this per centage will be 
greater still in close rooms in which gas is burnt. The indicated results of all expe- 
riments based upon the combustion of the gas may also vary with the rate of its 
consumption, and with the strength of the solution of the ammonia employed for | 
combining with the sulphurous products of combustion ; and these circumstances | 
may in some measure account for the great variation observed in corresponding ex- 
periments on the same gas. Indeed, it is very questionable whether the increase | 
which is alleged to have taken place during the last 10 years in the sulphur com-~| 
pounds of gas is not in a great measure due to improved modes of analysis, and not 
to any actual increase in the quantity, as no important changes have taken place! | 
during that period on the system adopted in the manufacture of gas in any of your i] 
works, except the substitution of clay for iron retorts and of oxide of iron for lime in 
two of them. Nevertheless, the apparatus designed by Dr. Letheby is so convenient | 
and efficient that I have employed it in all the experiments detailed in this report, | 
except in one instance where Mr. Ellissen has employed Mr. Evans’s apparatus— 
the results obtained by which are in general higher than those indicated by Dr. 
Letheby’s. sie 

The popular theory is that the excessive heats of the retorts and prolonged distil- | 
lation of the coal, in order to augment the volume of gas produced, are the causes of | 
the increase in the sulphur compounds which has been remarked in the gas supplied ; 
in the City of London; and my attention has been specially directed to ascertain 
how far there was any ground for this imputation, for which purpose the following | 
experiments were made :— | 

lst. Upon the gasof the Cuarrerev Company, a portion of which is manufactured 
at the Goswell Street station and a portion at Curtain Road station. The gases are 
mixed in the distributing pipes, and no estimate can be formed of the proportion of, 
each gas supplied at any point. 
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Goswell Street Station. 


Date. Yield of Gas Sulphur in 100 Feet of Gas in Grains. 
1864. per Ton of Coal. Maximum. Minimum. Average. 
Jan. 4 to9 9255 feet 31°812 19°12 ‘ 26°787 


The distillation was effected in 5 hours, and the gas was purified by oxide of iron, 
Curtain Road Station. 


Date. Yield of Gas Sulphur in 100 Feet of Gas in Grains. 
1864. per Ton of Coal. Maximum. Minimum. Average. 
Jan.2toll . . . 9252 feet $0°850 . . 14°713 . . 24°315 


The distillation was effected in 5 hours, and the gas was purified by both wet lime 


and dry lime. 
Mixed Gases. 


Date. Yield of Gas Sulphur in 100 Feet of Gas in Grains. 
1864. per Ton of Coals. Maximum. Minimum. Average, 
Jan.ltoll . . . 9238 feet 27°044 . . «14°63 21°628 


2nd. Crry or Lonvon Gas :— 
Common Gas. 


Date. Yield of Gas Sulphur in 100 Feet of Gas in Grains. 
1864. per Ton of Coals. Maximum. Minimum. Average. 
Jan.1to6 .. 9079 feet 26°30 21°59 . . «23°54 
1864. Cannel Gas. 
Jan. 6 to8 
wy WOO) s s 9250 feet . . 25°80 : . 17°988 . . 23°619 


9 
99 «6 
A ina distillation was effected in 6 hours, and the gases were purified by oxide 
of iron. 
3. Great CentraL Consumers Gas :— 


Date. Yield of Gas —_ Sulphur in 100 Feet of Gas in Grains. 
1864, per Ton of Coal. Maximum. Minimum. Average. 
rom ee 9279 28-836 21°28 25°113 
» 1lto14 ° 279. te ° 21°28)... 25°11 


The distillation was effected in six hours, and the gas was purified by oxide of iron, 
the revivification of which in the purifiers was carried on by the addition of 2 per 
se atmospheric air to the gas, which is included in the average yield as above 
stated, , 

The coals used by the different companies contained from 30°701lbs. to 33°40 lbs. 
of sulphur per ton, except on two day, when the City Company used some cval con- 
taining 43°50 Ibs. of sulphur per ton. The Wigan cannel contained 45°40 lbs., but 
another sample, analyzed by Mr. Ellissen, in Paris, contained only 40°40lbs. A 
large proportion of this sulphur remains in the coke, and the rest is volatilized and 
passes off cither as sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro-sulpuret of ammonia, or bisul- 
phide of carbon, or as some other sulphur compound: ae constituents of which 
have not yet been determined. The two former are arrested without difficulty, but 
it is the latter, which amount to from + to 6 ounces of sulphur in the gas produced 
bya ton of coals, that form at present the great difficulty of the gas manufacturer. It 
might possibly be diminished by damping the coals, or by admitting a small quan- 
tity of steam into the retorts, the probable effect of which would be to form sulphu- 
retted hydrogen instead of bisulphide of carbon; but either of these expedients 
would py | lower the heat of the retorts to below the point necessary for the dis- 
tillation of the coal, and would render an additional purifying process necessary 
wherever oxide of iron is used, in order to purify such gas from the large per cent- 
age of carbonic acid which it would contain. 

The total quantity of sulphur present in a coal does not seem to bear any fixed 
proportion to the quantity of sulphur compounds produced under corresponding 
circumstances ; as the Denain, a coal from the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, con- 
taining 51°10 1bs. of sulphur per ton, and distilled at a heat sufficient to yield 10,140 
feet of gas in 4 hours, gave a maximum of only 7°48 grains of sulphur in 100 feet of 
gas ; while the Staveley, a very pure coal, containing only 26°45 lbs. of sulphur per 
ton, gave with a moderate yield a gas containing 22 grains of sulphur in 100 feet. 
So also the Townley Main coal, used at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Gas-Works, and 
which contains 29°45 lbs. of sulphur in a ton, yields from 9,500 to 10,000 feet of gas 
in 6 hours charges containing generally less than 10 grains of sulphur in 100 feet. 
At my suggestion, Mr. Eilissen made a series of experiments, by adding to the coals 
used at the Paris works 5 per cent. of sulphur in the different forms in which that 
impurity exists in coal—viz., as free sulphur, as pyvites or sulphuret of iron, and as 
sulphate of lime—and the results indicate that the worst form in which sulphur can 
exist in coal is as free sulphur, pyrites or sulphuret of iron yielding up only a por- 
tion of the sulphur atalow temperature; but the quantity is increased by the 
application of a high temperature, while in the form of sulphate of lime the quan- 
tity of sulphur given off does not appear to be much affected by the temperature. 

The most important series of Mr. Ellissen’s experiments are, however, those 
relating to the influence of temperature in the formation of bisulphide of carbon, 
and such other sulphur compounds as are not removed by the usuul purifying pro- 
cess, All these were performed in a bed of seven clay retorts, each of them being 
charged with 2 ewt. of coal, so that the results are such as may be expected to be 
obtained in operating on the large scale. 

Hornu (Belgian) Coal, containing 15°05 1bs. of Sulphur per Ton, distilled at a 

Low Temperature. 

Yield of Gas Rate at which the 

per Ton of Coal. Gas was consumed, 





Sulphur in 


Length of Time 
100 Feet. 


of Distillation. 


G6hours . . 8610 feet 1°010 feet - 6°07 grains 
Rae ot ce Me Ge ee oe ae 4 i 
€ ws 2 oe as 3+ > Seem «no We oe 
. = «a 2 + + eee «os Che sy 
te ° as 6 «ae tan oo CR. ae 
Se ‘ TOUP og +s se CORP 5 , MO . 
_* + ee 5 ww SO oe % oS 
7 4 F . Te «x «ee Re ae tls Oe 
. 299 +o & Me os a ee ae le ce EE os 
yon ie os ee os ee ck eee 
7 are 7920 ‘ . 0-812 4°675 ,, 


” ” ° ” e ° 
Denain (French) Coal, containing 31°101bs. of Sulphur per Ton, distilled at a 
Low Temperature. 
Yield of Gas Rate at which the 
per Ton of Coal. Gas was consumed. 


Sulphur in 
100 Feet. 


Length of Time 
of Distillation. 





7 hours 8610 feet 0° 688 feet 5° 227 grains 
hg We 5 3 5 See + ££ 
gee Me « < 3 8. ; ae 

6 yy + ge ee Be ws 0°503 ., . . 2°720 ,, 

Same Coal at a High Temperature. 

4hours .. 9770 feet . . . 1°829 ,, . . 1°360 grains 
Ss We. + . ee. = 1 232 ,, 
i 9350 ,, 0°727 4, 5°525 ,, 
we oa ) 0°882 ,, 6°332 ,, 
Qo < » 0S <« 2 . 7°480 5, 
] « ‘ 0°575 ,, 4°420 


: —- ” 
Further experiments were made in order to determine the quantity of sulphur in 
the gas given offat each successive hour of the distillation, with the following results: 
Escouffiaux (French) Coal, containing 18°80 Ibs, of Sulphur per Ton, distilled for 
Four Hours at a High Temperature. 


x2 Yield of Rate of Consumption Sulphur in 100 Feet, 





Gas per Ton of of as ascertained 
Coal, Gas per Hour. by Mr. Evans’s Apparatus. 
3°390 feet Ist hour . Products lost 
290 fan 1°624 ,, 2nd , .. . . 13°987 grains 
11,320 feet. «5-099 7? Sra 11021 ,, 


Wee oc bale 13°068 , 


3072 , 





12°342 grains. 





Average .: . 





( 2°360 feet Isthour. . . 7°362 grains 

970 Fo. 3001 ,, 2nd er oe 5968, 

11,270 feet . . 3001 2. 3rd A = 5 
\3°425 ,, Th ws 3 sc «6S gg 





Average . 6°335 grains. 
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7°666 grains 
6273, 


- 2°076 feet Isthour & 45 minutes 
11,550 feet . see om 2nd a 53 Me 


Average . . . 6°969 grains. 


These experiments are highly interesting, as showing, first, that the quantity of 
sulphur in the gas does not vary much in successive hours, when the distillation is 
effected in four hours; and, secondly, that the quantity from one sample may be 
nearly double what it is from another sample of the same coal, even when distilled 
at the same temperature, and yielding substantially the same quantity of gas—a 
result which tends to confirm the experience of all gas managers in this country 
who have studied the question. 

In the course of my investigations, I was much struck by the fact that the propor- 
tion of sulphur present in gas distilled in iron retorts was generally less than in gas 
distilled in clay retorts, where the pressure was taken oft by meansof exhausters ; and 
I was, at one time, inclined to think that the products of the combustion of the fuel 
in the furnaces might possibly traverse the porous material of which such retorts 
are composed by the operation termed ‘‘ endosmose,’”’ and become mixed with the 
gas in the retorts. To set this theory at rest, I asked and received Mr. Hawksley’s 
permission to make experiments at the Nottingham Gas-Works, where at one of 
the stations nothing but clay retorts are used, andiron retorts at two other stations. 
Contrary to my expectations it was found that the gas produced in the iron retorts 
contained 14°86 grains of sulphur in 100 feet, while the same coal distilled in clay re- 
torts, and yielding substantially thesame quantity of gas, contained only 7°41 grains; 
the only difference in the purifying process employed at the two stutions being that, 
at the station where clay retorts are ‘exclusively used, the gas is washed with large 
quantities of iaeal liquor, p dover and over again till it attains a high 
degree of strength, in which state it becomes exceedingly offensive. Mr. Hawksley 
has kindly promised to continue the experiments, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the diminution of the sulphur remaining in the gas produced in the clay 
retorts is in any degree owing to thix washing, and should this prove to be the case, 
I shall make it the subject of an addition to this report. 

From what precedes, it will be seen that I have been unsuccessful in devising any 
practical means by which the requirements of the 25th section of the Metropolis Gas 
Act, 1860, can be at all times complied with in respect of the limit of 20 grains of 
sulphur in any form in 100 cubic feet of gas. 

For the last 15 years, from 9250 to 9300 feet of gas per ton is the quantity which gas 
engineers have unanimously agreed on as that which should be yielded by coal ob- 
tained from the county of Durham, and this quantity has not been exceeded during 
the period over which our experiments extended. There is nothing in the distilling 
and purifying processes employed in any of your works which can in my opinion 
act in the formation of sulphur compounds but what is common to all well-regulated 
gas-works, and it does not seem that the quantity is materially affected whether the 
distillation takes place in five or in six hours, or whether the oxide of iron or the 
lime purifying process are employed ; nor do I sce that, beyond the ordinary pre- 
caution of picking out by hand the lumps of pyrites as the coal is delivered on the 
works, anything more can be done by which the formation of sulphur compounds 
can be diminished in the gas produced by the coal which you now use. I should, 
however, like to see an experiment tried at one of your works by raising the tem- 
perature of the retorts high enough to effect the distiilation in four hours, as 
practised by the Paris Gas Company, and in some other gas-works with which I 
am acquainted, in order to ascertain whether such a mode of working has the effect 
of reducing the sulphur in the gas. 

I now come to deal with the possibility of reducing the sulphur compounds that 
escape decomposition in the ordinary purifying process, by any of the means that 
have been suggested for that purpose—a question into which Mr. Ellissen has 
entered so fully in his report that it leaves me nothing to add, except with respect 
to the process patented by the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, of Wakefield. That process 
consists in passing gas over lime, heated to about 450° Fahr., or the melting-point 
of tin; and as Mr. Bowditch stated, in the evidence given by him before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Bill, that it 
was in operation at the Worsborough Dale Gas-Works, near Barnsley, I have taken 
measures to ascertain the results of the experiment. The works are very small 
ones, with only 11 retorts, of which five were in'operation at the time my assistant 
first visited them, and three on his second visit, producing about 6000 feet of gas 
per diem, half of which was consumed in heating the lime. The apparatus has 
been erected at the expense of Mr. Bowditch and his partners in the patent, and 
consists of a D-shaped retort about 30 inches wide, 20 inches high, and 4 feet 3 inches 
long, in which the lime is placed and heated by 29 jets of gas, consuming about 
125 feet per hour. Gas is used as the fuel as it is more capable of regulation ; but 
the temperature did not, on either of the occasions on which my assistant visited 
the works, seem to exceed 300° Fahr. The coal used was Silkstone nuts, from Cooper 
and Co.’s pits, distilled at a very low temperature; the gas, en its entry to Mr. 
Bowditch’s purifier, containing 8°1l grains of sulphur in 100 feet for 17 hours 
50 minutes, and 12°60 grains on its exit in the succeeding 7 hours 20 minutes. 
Having only one sulphur-testing apparatus with him, my assistant was unable to 
test the gas concurrently at the inlet and at the outlet of the purifier ; but it is quite 
evident the apparatus fails to remove any appreciable portion of the sulphur, unless 
the lime be heated to a higher temperature than 300° Fahr., and as all charges con- 
nected with the experiment are borne by Mr. Bowditch and his partners, amongst 
which charges is a heavy one for gas consumed, the use of the apparatus has been 
suspended, and it had to be specially prepared for my assistant when he last visited 
the works. By heating the lime up to about 1800° Fahr., as suggested by Mr. 
Ellissen, the whole of the sulphur compounds may be decomposed, and converted 
into sulphuretted hydrogen, in which state they may be removed by oxide of 
iron or cold lime; but by this process the whole of the luminiferous matter in 
the gas will be destroyed, and there cap be little doubt that even in subjecting it to 
a temperature of 450°, as recommended by Mr. Bowditch, it will be materially 
diminished, 

Mr. Ellissen draws attention to the well-known fact that spermaceti and stearine 
candles, as well as colza or rapesecd oil, yield more or less sulphur on combustion, 
and to the contam:nation of the atmosphere by the sulphurous products of the 
coal and coke used as fuel in our great cities. Mr. Versmann also, in a report made 
in 1861, states “‘That a great variety of lucifers have more than one grain of 
sulphur in each match.’’ 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to your officers for the readiness they 
have throughout shown to answer the inquiries of Mr. Ellissen and myself, and to 
aid us in elucidating the objects of this investigation.—I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, Tuomas G. Bartow. 





{ Translation. | 
ReEPorT ON THE SULPHUR IN THE PuRIFIED GAS SUPPLIED THROUGHOUT 
THE Crry or Lonpon. 

The Metropolitan Gas Act, 1860, fixes the conditions for the purification of the 
London Gas in section 25 as follows :—‘Gas shall, with respect to its purity, be so 
far free from ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen that it shall not discolour either 
turmeric paper or paper imbued with acetate or carbonate of lead when those tests 
are exposed to a current of gas issuing for one minute under a pressure of five- 
tenths of an inch of water, and shall not contain more than 20 grains of sulphur in 
any form in 100 cubic feet of gas.” 

This section continues :—‘ Provided that any gas company and the local autho- 
rities of the district supplied by such company shail be at liberty to agree upon any 
other or different test by which to ascertain the purity of the gas, or to vary the 
amounts of ammonia or sulphur in any form hereinbefore allowed, and thereupon 
the company shall be henceforth liable to have the purity of their gas tested in the 
manner so prescribed.”’ 

The present state of science enables us to take away with great facility all the 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the gas, either by means of lime or of a metallic oxide 
(oxide of iron in preference). 

We can also rapidly deprive the gas from ammonia, either by repeated washings 
in scrubbers, or by the employment of sulphuric acid or porous bodies to retain the 
ammoniacal salts, 

No practical process has yet been applied for depriving the gas of the small quan- 
tity of sulphur combined with carbon or other elements, the presence of which we 
are unable to discover by the aid of salts of lead. 

But in consequence of repeated reports of Dr. Letheby, professor of chemistry at 
the College of the Hospital of London, officer of health for the City, &c., on the too 
great proportion of sulphur remaining in the gas after purification, the attention of 
the companies which light the City of London (Chartered, City of London, and 
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Great Central Gas Companies) has been drawn to this subject, and they asked Mr. 
Barlow to make investigations as to how the present system of manufacturing gas 
acts on the formation of the sulphurous compounds which exist in the gas; and if, 
with the present system, and with: the coals usually employed by these companies, 
it is always practically possible to conform to the conditions of the Act of Parliament 
which limit the proportion of sulphur in the gas to 20 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

Mr. Barlow having requested my co-operation in the investigation of these ques- 
tions, I beg now to report the results I have obtained. 

The Act of Parliament which determines the course of experiments for ascertain- 
ing the illuminating power of gas, and for proving the presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and of ammonia, says nothing on the method to be employed for proving 
the presence of sulphur in the state of sulphurets of carbon in the gas. 

To examine this proportion of sulphur in the gas of London, I made use of appa- 
ratus which I found in use in the different manufactories, and which are made ac- 
cording to the instructions of Dr. Letheby. 

I shall now describe in a few words the construction of this instrument, and the 
kind of analysis employed. I shall return later to the particulars of the course of 
experiments, comparing the mode of testing with other means proposed to discover 
the exact quantity of sulphur in the gas. 

The gas, after having passed through the meter, is burnt at the rate of about half 
a cubic foot per hour in a “Leslie” burner, which is placed under a long bent 
trumpet-shaped tube, fastened at one end to a large condenser, into the other end of 
which a glass tube of about 4 feet in length is placed, so that all the condensation 
formed in this tube may fall back again into the cylinder. 

The mode of supplying the jet with ammonia is as follows :—A glass filled with 
concentrated caustic ammonia is placed under the jet and covered with a funnel, 
the tube of which passes through the centre of the burner, and rises above the top 
of the flame about 2inches. When the jet is lighted, the current of air which is 
produced in the apparatus is sufficient to evaporate the ammonia, which therefore 
always gets to the centre of the flame. 

During the combustion of the gas, the hydrogen combining with the oxygen of 
the air forms water ; the carbon is burnt into carbonic acid, which combines with 
the ammonia, and condenses in a great measure in the cylinder. Lastly, the sulphur 
combines with the oxygen and with the ammonia; then the sulphite or sulphate of 
ammonia formed should be entirely deposited in the cylinder, suitably cooled. By 
subjecting the condensed fiuid to the action of nitric acid, all the carbonic acid is 
driven off, and consequently all the sulphur is precipitated in the form of sulphate 
of baryta by the addition of a salt of baryta, the weight of which precipitate multi- 
plied by 0°137 gives the quantity of sulphur in the gas burnt.* 

Table No. 1 gives the result of my experiments in the manufactories in London. 

At the works of the City of London Company a second condensing-cylinder had 
been added to Dr. Letheby’s apparatus. I found a minute quantity of sulphur in 
the condensations of the second cylinder, which I analyzed separately; but I think 
the long glass tube at the aperture of the first cylinder might take the place of the 
second cylinder. 

At the Chartered Company, besides experiments on the gas of the two manufac. 
tories mixed, such as is supplied for consumption, I made some analyses of the gases 
of the two manufactories separately, to see the influence of the purification by lime, 
or by the oxide of iron, on the sulphur remaining in the gas. The results I obtained 
at Brick Lane and at Curtain Road do not appear to me to show that either of the 
processes of purification presents any advantage over the other. 

The figures inserted in the tables show that I have found, in all the experiments 
made at the City Company and at the Great Central Company’s works, proportions 
higher than 20 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas. 

Some analyses of the gas of the Chartered Company gave me a rather lower pro- 
portion of sulphur. 

The distiliation of coals is carried on in charges of five or six hours, at moderate 
| temperatures. The yields of gas were generally inferior to the mean results obtained 
| with Newcastle coals. 

These experiments have therefore proved that the complaints of Dr. Letheby 
were well founded, and that generally the gas supplied in the City of London con- 
tains more than the allowed quantity of 20 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

The table below gives the analyses of the various distilled coals in the manufac- 
tories which supply the City of London. 


Volatile! | Ashes per cent.| Sul- 











Names of the Com- Names of the : - 
oe ~ Sub- | Coke. f in the | phur 
— Coal. stances. | Coal. | Coke. | do. ; 
| Per Ct. | Per Ct. |Per Ct. Per Ct.|Per Ct. 
( New Pelton . 30°50 | 69°50 “75 6°83 | 1°456 
. “ Pelaw Main. .} 33°50 | 66°50 | 5°00 7°51 | 1°370 
City Gas Company . * | [Haswell . <<] 21-00 | 69°00 | 4°50 | 6:52 | 1-942 
| Wigan Cannel .| 41°00 59°00 | 6°50 | 11°01 2°029 
Great Central Gas-Works| Washington. .; 32°00 | 68°00 | 4°60 6°76 | 1°400 
| Chartered ) Brick Lane .|New Pelton , .| 31°50 | 68°50 | 4°00 | 5°83 | 1°493 
. ” ” { ” | 1°454 
| 


Company. heeamenieel ea Pelton . 


The proportions of sulphur indicated above are the means ofa great number of 
analyses made with the greatest care, and, taking this proportion for the ton of coal, 
the tollowing weights of sulphur in these coals are found :— 





Sulphur per Ton of Coal. 
Pelaw Main. . . . « « « « « 30°70 lbs. 
ee . 43°50 ,, 
Washington . 2. 2. 0 « 0 « + SLES 5, 
New Pelton. . . © «© « © « « 38°40 ,, 
Do. @. . -« 2 © © © © « « BSS yy 
Do. do. ‘ene se cs ce a « Se a 
Wigan Cannel . . . . » « « « 45°40 y, 
Let us see now what this sulphur becomes during distillation. It may be found 


in coals in the form of free sulphur, of pyrites or of sulphate of lime. 

If the coal is dry and distilled at a low temperature the greater quantity of the sul- 
phur it contains will remain in the coke, partly in combination with the carbon, and 
| part of it will be driven off in the evaporation of the water. A certain quantity of 
| sulphur will escape in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen. This quantity will be 
considerably increased for moist coals. It forms also, by the combined action of the 
azote and carbon, sulphocyanurets and sulphurets of carbon. Lastly, we must also 
look for the production of sulphurous hydrocarburets which have not yet been suffi- 
ciently studied from the action of the hydrogen and of the carbon on the sulphur. 

The greater part of the sulphuretted hydrogen and of the sulphocyanurets will 
combine with the ammonia produced in the distillation and will be deposited in the 
refrigerating apparatus ; the other part will be retained by the iron or the lime em- 
| ployed in the purification. A portion however of the sulphocyanurets may escape 
| this action without the lead paper discovering their presence, and, united to the 





| again in the purified gas. 
The thing to be done then was to investigate the proper means of preventing the 
| formation of the sulphurets of carbon, or the processes capable of taking them away 
if they were produced during the manufacture. My occupation at the Parisian Gas- 
Works calling me back to Paris, I have unfortunately been unable to pursue this 
| study in London. All the experiments Iam now about to describe were made at 
| the experimental works and at the laboratory of the Parisian Gas Company with 
| the intelligent co-operation of Mr. St. Germain, chemist to the company. 
| After having satisfied myself that with the apparatus of Dr. Letheby the same 
results are obtained from the same gas by means of burning a small quantity of gas 
from a burner whilst causing always a large excess of ammonia to flow through it, 
I made use exclusively of this ingenious and simple apparatus for all the compara- 
tive tests am about to mention here, without being at any time uneasy lest the 
— of sulphur found should not be the actual quantities contained in the 
Having found that the gas, in passing through a long tube (400 feet) of small vul- 











* On account of the very volatile sulphurous acid contained in the waters formed 
by condensation, it would be preferable to oxidize at first with chlorine before treat- 
ing with nitric acid. With this precaution, I have obtained rather higher propor- 
tions of sulphur in the gas. 





| Sulphuret of carbon, and with sulphury organic substances, it will be then found | 








canized india-rubber, not only is not charged with the sulphur contained in the 
india-rubber, but loses even a perceptible quantity of its sulphur, I have been able 
without fear of mistake to make use of these tubes, so useful in experiments with 
gas to fasten together the different parts of the apparatus. (Appendix A.) 

I commenced by seeing what influence the temperature of distillation would have 
on the proportion of sulphur in the gas. The same coal from Denain was distilled 
at a high temperature (white), about 1550° centigrade (2462° Fahr.), filling each re- 
tort with 2 cwt. for four hours, with a yield of 10,400 feet cube per ton. Then ata 
low temperature, about 860° (1580° Fahr.), with a yield of 8300 cubic feet per ton. 
The proportion of sulphur in 100 cubic feet of gas was reduced from 5°939 grains to 
3°431 grains. (Appendix b.) 

But we see that to obtain this reduction in the sulphur in the gas we must dimi- 
nish the produce of the coal by 20 per cent., and the works to obtain the same 
volume of gas in the same time would be obliged to have more than twice the 
number of furnaces actually in use. 

It is well understood that these figures will not apply to the present mode of dis- 
tillation used in London, where the temperature is not so high, and where the coals, 
richer in gas than those used in Paris, do not yield more than 9100 cubie feet on the 
average. It would be useless to diminish the temperature, and, consequently, the 
yield of gus; we should never be able to reduce to any considerable extent the 
quantity of sulphur it contains. In any case, it appears to me certain that this 
method of reducing the temperature would result in considerable loss to the com- 
panies, and the complaints which would arise from the sale of the coke obtained 
from coals imperfectly distilled would render it inapplicable to London, and the very 
limited sites of the works which light the City renders it impossible to store any 
considerable quantity. 

What are then the Means for diminishing theSulphur in Gas? 

I have successfully tried the purification of gas by causing it to pass slowly either 
over oil or over fragments of sulphur, with the intention to absorb the sulphuret of 
carbon. I did not, however, find any striking effect. The alkaline sulphurets, 
which absorb so rapidly the sulphuret of carbon, could not take away the sulphur 
from the gas produced from French coals. ‘The solution, litharge in soda, proposed 
by Dr. Angus Smith, did not give satisfactory results with the gas of Paris. This 
process, like nearly all the purification with saline solutions, has, besides, the incon- 
venience of depriving the gas of a portion of its illuminating power. (See Appen- 
dices—Fragments of sulphur, D; cold lime, C; sulphuret of sodium, G ; sulphuret 
of barium, HH; litharge and soda, I.) 

I remark here on the special circumstance that to make all these investigations I 
was obliged to operate on the gas of Paris, which contains on the average only 
4 grains of sulphur for 100 cubic feet. We may easily conceive that reagents, the 
effect of which is but feebly sensible on this small quantity of sulphur, may however 
absorb a part of the 20 grains contained in the gas of London. 

Generally the absorption of a minute quantity of matter dispersed throughout a 
great volume of gas is extremely difficult, and it would be dangerous to trust toa 
laboratory experiment to draw conclusions of a practical nature. I should, how- 
ever, advise London companies to try the experiment of causing the gas to pass 
over alkaline sulphurets; for example, the sulphuret of calcium, a substance very 
easily produced in sufficiently large quantities for general practical use, at a small 
expense, in gas-works.* 

I have studied attentively the process of Mr. Bowditch for taking away the sul- 
phur from the gas by causing it to pass over heated lime It is certain that the 
sulphuret of carbon is decomposed by the heated lime, and that it is easy then to 
absorb the sulphuretted hydrogen produced. I shall return again in due time to 
this process, which has enabled me to determine more perfectly the proportion of 
sulphur in gas. 

If we, however, remark that in these experiments in the laboratory, by letting 
the gas flow only at the rate of one-sixth to one-fifth of a cubic foot per hour over 
lime at a red heat, we cannot take away all the sulphur from 3 to 4 cubic feet of gas 
by using more than 1000 grains of lime, we can easily comprehend the difficulty of 
purification by the Bowditch process, and we see that even by repeatedly passing 
the gas over a large amount of lime we should never be able to take away, ona 
working scale, the whole of the sulphur it contains. 

Is it possible in any other way practically to effect this purification without dimi- 
nishing the illuminating power of gas? The temperature of melted tin, about 228° 
centigrade (442? Fahr.), is indicated as the limit at which the gas is not altered; 
but how is so large a quantity of lime to be kept at this uniform heat? Similar 
means, which may give a satisfactory resuJt when it is a matter of a few cubic feet 
of gas, must be rejected when the large quantities of gas are to be purified which 
the London companies have to supply. 

For all the comparative experiments which I have described till now I used ex- 
clusively the instructions of Dr. Letheby, so simple and so convenient; but as no 
provision prescribes the employment of this apparatus, I endeuvoured to ascertain 
if, in reality, with this instrument, the real quantity of sulphur contained in the 
gas is always obtained. 

I first established that the quantity of gas burnt from the burner was of the 
greatest importance. The smallest quantity that can be burnt is about three-fourths 
of a cubic foot per hour; doubling this rate of the consumption of the gas, we obtain 
with the same apparatus only about a quarter of the sulphur found previously. 
(Appendix K.) 

I next noticed that to have constant quantities of sulphur with the same gas, and 
flowing at the same rate from the burner, it was well to have liquid ammonia in the 
condersing-cylinder. (Appendix L.) 

By burning the gas at the same rate in a single jet burner I found a large quan- 
tity of sulphur. (Appendix M.) 

With a Bengel burner having a sufficient surface for condensation the same quan- 
tity of sulphur is obtained as with the Leslie burner. (Appendix N.) 

Mr. F. J. Evans has endeavoured to shorten the duration of the experiment, and 
has contrived an apparatus which enables one to burn about 5 cubic fect per hour, 
still collecting entirely the products of the combustion. ‘The gas is burnt in a 
Bunsen earthenware burner, and the products of the combustion, drawn with a 
suction-pump, pass first through a cold spiral tube, where they condense, and from 
thence into bottles filled with a solution of potash, divided in many parts by frag- 
ments of glass, &c., so that all the sulphurous products resulting from the combus- 
tion, and which may not have been condensed in the spiral tube, may be retained 
by the alkaline solution. (Appendix O.) 

All the experiments made with this apparatus gave higher results than those ob- 
tained with the Letheby apparatus, but it must be noticed that the gas is not burnt 
under the normal conditions. 

Lastly, I sought to destroy the gas completely, and to combine the sulphur which | 
is found united with the carbon with other substances, so as to be able to determine | 
in a complete manner its quantity. 

Lime perfectly accomplished this purpose. By causing the gas to flow very slowly 
in a long tube filled with lime at a red heat (about 1000° centigrade—1832° Fahr.), 
all the sulphur contained in the gas combincs with the caustic lime to form sulphura 
of calcium and sulphate of lime. The aqueous vapour in the gas having the power 
of decomposing a portion of the sulphuret of calcium, it is useful to pass the products 
of the decomposition inte potass, which will retain the sulphuretted hydrogen 
driven off. (Appendix O.) 

After having oxydized the lime with hypochlorite and nitrie acid, I ascertained 
the quantity of sulphur in the state of sulphate of barytes, it being understood that | 
I took care to determine the amount of the sulphur in the lime used for the experi- 
ment, and to deduct this quantity from the result obtained by the passage of the gas. 

By this method I was able to prove in the gas the"presence of a proportion of sfil- | 
phur much larger than that obtained by the apparatus of Dr. Letheby. On the} 
average, for a series of 6 tests, where Dr. Letheby’s apparatus gave only 5°466 | 
grains for 100 cubic feet the lime method showed me 244 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

Again, a last method for determining the quantity of sulphur contained in gas—a 
method which is perhaps the most reasonable and the most exact—consists in oxi- 
dizing entirely this sulphur by chlorine, for example, and by determining the sul- 
phuric acid produced by the salt of baryta. (Appendix P.) 

I allowed the gas to pass into alcoholic potass, which retains a part of the sul- 
phur, especially that contained in the form of organic compounds, and then letting | 





















* This substance has been made in the Paris experimental works by piacing in 
the retorts an intimate mixture of 150 kilos (330 lbs.) of sulphate of baryta, ground 
fine, and 70 kilos (154 lbs.) of coal, very pyritous, powdered and sifted. This 
mixture is kept for about four hours at a cherry-red temperature, and it is allowed 
to cool at the moment of unluting, the product being kept from contact with the air 
until quite cool. The sulphuret is to be kept in a closed jar. 
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the gas bubble up very slowly into a series of flasks filled with hypochlorite of 
potass, or soda, I was able to find a proportion of sulphur still larger than by the 
process of Dr. Letheby. 

The quantities found by this method corr tially with those ob- 
tained by the lime process. 1 believe that the hypochlorite may be replaced by the 
permanganate of potass; by a solution of chlorate of potass in hydrochloric acid ; 
by chromate of lead heated ; in fact, by any strongly oxydizing substance. 


Acad thet: 





manner that by the combustion in the apparatus of Dr. Letheby all the sulphurous 
products cannot be condensed in the cylinder. 

We may, in fact, easily imagine that on one side it is very difficult to cause all the 
very volatile sulphurous products carried along in a moderately rapid current of gas 
to be deposite J in a cylinder always kept at a pretty high temperature ; on the other 
side is it not possible that a portion of the sulphur contained in the gas, especially 
that which forms compounds more volatile than sulphuret of carbon—sulphurous 
organic products for example—should escape without being completely burnt; since 
even in blow-pipe burners a complete combustion of the gas is never attained, which 
is proved by the formation of oxydated hydrocarburets—as yet but little known— 
such as acetylene, propylene, &c.? We know that a complete combustion can only 
produce carbonic acid and water. 

May I now be permitted to mention some investigations I have made to explain 
this curious result, that with French coals from Denain and Lens, apparently as 
sulphurous as the coals distilled in London, gas is obtained at Paris, although 
distilled at a very high temperature, containing muck less sulphur than the gas in 
London. (Appendix Q.) 

The form in which this sulphur is found in coal plays a very important part. 
Free sulphur will combine with carbon at a low .emperature; whereas to produce 
this substance with sulphate of lime it will be necessary, first, to reduce this salt 
to the state of a sulphuret by a high temperature, to allow afterwards the formation 
of sulphurous carburets, Again, the pyrites which are found in coal present various 


compounds of which the gas is with such difficulty deprived. 
These tests appear also to show that the free sulphur produces rather sulphuret 


Letheby; whereas the sulphurous products formed by the sulphates or pyrites do 
not seem so combustible, and show themselves in the gas only when they are 
decomposed by lime or the oxidizing substances, 


But let us return to the practical side of the question. 


| 
| by combustion (321bs. per ton) 128 million lbs. or 57,140 tons of sulphur*; while 
jthe other million tons of coal make (40z. per ton) only 250,000 Ibs. or 110 tons of 
sulphur. 

In an atmosphere so charged with sulphuric acid we must not attribute all the 
injury done to books and to furniture exclusively to gas ; especially if we consider 
all the other causes which in a house may give rise to sulphuric acid. ; 





* One ton of coal produces as much sulphur as the combustion of 1,120,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 


There are consumed in London aunually 5 million tons of coal; 4 millions produce | 


} 


These experiments with lime and the oxydizing substance show in a certain | 


compo itions, and will leave their sulphur more or less easily to produce sulphurous | 


of carbon easily combustible, and obtained altogether by the apparatus of Dr. | 


EXPERIMENTS made in the Works supplying Gas to the City of London. 


the sulphur in gas which, when burnt under the erecgeny Hepenerem circumstances, 


influence on the production of sulphurous matters, but that in London the limits of 


am the bodies used for artificial lighting produce, among other things, sulphurie 
acid, 


Grains. 
The stearine candle, . . + « « 0°63 of sulphur per lb. 
The spermaceticandle. ., . ... .. O61 do. 
Purified colza oil burnt inacarcellamp . . 13°41 do. per gallon. 


It is also evident that, in making the law of 1860, it was only proposed to limit 


could produce sulphuric acid; and that we are not to uneasy about the sul- 
phurous products contained in the gas, but which will escape combustion under 
these circumstances. It appears, therefore, necessary to me to agree on some appa- 
ratus in which the gas is burnt under the ordinary circumstances, and where we 
may collect the products of cond tion combined with ia. The simple 
and ingenious apparatus of Dr. Letheby appears to me to fulfil the conditions of a 
good experimental apparatus, only we must know the quantity of gas burnt and the 
di i of the condensing-cylinder. 

To sum up all, my experiments have shown that the temperature has a sensible 








temperature (as already observed) and of yields are such that any lowering would 
produce no appreciable result. 

The mixture of coal with cannel coal, which has been recommended as giving less 
sulphur, appears to me an error. For, by increasing uselessly by this means the cost 
of the gas, it would still be jngnndiaie to reduce the proportion of sulphur to 
20 grains. 

No means proposed for taking away the sulphur seem to me to give a satisfactory 
result; certainly none present a practical character. 

The only method of preventing the formation of sulphurous products in gas is to}! 
employ the least sulphurous coals, and especially to pick out with care the pieces of | | 
iron pyrites such as I have seen in many Newcastle coals, and which, at a low tem- 
perature, will give off their sulphur, which will combine rapidly with the carbon. 

Lastly, it seems to me of the greatest utility to keep as long as practicable the 
ammonia in contact with the gas, to repeat as often as possible the washings in 
ammoniacal water in the scrubbers, especially to avoid the use of acid substances, 
which, in absorbing the ammonia too rapidly, set the sulphurous products at liberty; 
while their prolonged contact with ammonia would end by producing salts, which 
would deposit themselves in the condensing and purifying apparatus, and in the 
pipes. This result, indicated by theory, has been confirmed by the experiments I 
have made in the gas-works of the principal towns in England, 

If with all these precautions the limit of 20 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas is 
still exceeded, which my experiments made in London seem clearly to show, it 
seems to me that the municipality and the London gas companies should for the 
time adopt the limit of 30 grains—using the apparatus of Dr. Letheby, well defined 
in its details—and should reserve to themselves the right of reducing this number 
when fresh progress in the science has introduced improvements in the manufacture 
and purification of the gas for lighting. 

(Signed) 





ALBERT ELLIssEN. 
Paris, June 4, 1864. 
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APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 


DirrerENT EXPERIMENTS RELATIVE TO TESTING THE EXACT QUANTITY 


OF SULPHUR IN THE Gas. 
Influence of the Passage of Gas through an India-rubber 


Bites. Without With 
passing through. passing through. 
Feb. grs. grs. 
Stes. . 7°650 — 3° 187 
4to5... 6° 247 — 4°675 
6to8. ° 5°525 ne * 4° 
Means. 6°474 ser 4°049 





Influence of Variable Temperatures (High, Low). 


Feb. High Temp. Feb. Low Temp. 
CeO... ae. ss» OHS. . OF 
10 to 13 «>. Sess « Se 
13 to 15 Tae. « BOW... TE 
16 to 17 7a) .... Bei... 37 
Means . 5°939 oo - < 3°431 


Standard Tests—Coal of iis 


Feb. 
25 to 26 ° 4°312 
26 to 27 m « « 5°096 
27 to 28 ose « OR 
Mar. 

29 to 1 cece «s + Oe 
2to 3 a . 3°833 
On Oss « o ee 
5 to 6 ~~» oo 
Tore se & «1 Oe 
8to 9 . cs * 2 
OOM «is co es oe Oe 

Means . . . 4°133 





Passage of Gas from Escouffiaur Coal over Fragments of 
Sulphur. 


Dates. With Passage. Without Passage. 
Feb. grs. 
25to26. . . 4°312 o- * 5053 
26to27. . . 5°096 ee 4°051 
27to29. . . 3441 eee 2°918 
Means , 4°283 eee 4°007 





Passage of Gas from Escouffiaux Coal over Cold Lime. 


Mareh, Without Lime. With Lime. 
Stes. « « 3°833 i <~* 3°055 
Sto6. .. 5°924 eee 3°528 
7to8. . . 4°530 os. 9 3°597 
SOP. « « 1°742 ey es 2°308 

Means. 4°007 ee e 3°122 





Passage of Gas from a ~ Coal over Lime at a Rea 
eat. 





Mar. Without Lime. With Lime. 

Sted. « «6 5°924 a 1°045 

8to9. . . 1°742 + +> 1°263 
Means . 3°833 a 1°154 





pen of Gas from Scien Coal over Sulphuret of 
Sodium. 








Mar. Without Sulphuret. With Sulphuret. 
9tol0. . . 3°920 ook 4°704 
13to 15. 2°570 " 4° 269 
Means . 6°490 2 © 8°973 





ea of Gas from Excouffiauz Coal over Sulphuret of 
arium. 


Mar. Without Sulphuret. With Sulphuret. 
9t0ol0. . . 3°920 a 3°180 
nwa » « oe . ew 3°484 
3°920 os 3°334 


Means . 





Passage of Gas from Escouffiaux Coal over Litharge and 
Soda, 





Mar. Without Passage. With Passage. 
l6tol7,. . . 6° 882 a er @ 5°358 
17tol8,. . 4°270 a 6°577 
18 told. 4°660 o 8 5°009 

Means. 5°271 . 5°08 


por of Different Consumptions (Small, Large. a" 


Feb. Small, Large. 
Stes. . « 7°650 : 6 2°762 
4to5. ‘ 6° 247 . © « es 
5to6. .. oe . . 1°360 
6toe. . 5°525 e ° 1°232 

Means . 


6°474 ee 1°784 


Tests with and without Ammonia in the Cylinder. 


Feb. Without Ammonia. With Ammonia, 
25to2%. . . 4°312 ~ o « 4°966 
26to27. . . 5°096 ea a 4°225 
27 to 29. 3°441 eee 4°268 

Means , 4°283 * «6 4°486 
Experiments with Different Burners, 
Feb. Leslie’s Burner. 


Single Jet Burner. 
25to26. . . 4°512 + * * 6° 882 








26t027. . . 5° 096 o<~e = 4°966 
27to29, . . 3°441 od 4°051 
Means . 4°283 ee 5-299 
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Experiments with Different Burners. 
Leslie Burner. Bengel Burner. 
_ ty 3°485 
to a 3°920 eee , 
oe burner— = le 3°833 5 3°441 
Bengel bur-} 4to 5. . . 4°617 ae 3°702 
=. ae 5°924 Peis 3°528 
OD. . « 1°742 sé & 3°833 
Seen « « 3°920 e ° 7°056 
14tol5, .. 2-570 hs The 5°488 
Means . 3°789 ” 4°362 
Comparison of the Different Modes of Testing. 
Letheby Evans Test 
Dates. Apparatus. Apparatus. by Lime. 
(O)—Letheby appa- | Feb. 27. «ae = ns ee ee 
ratus—Evans : 6°000 . . . 5310 . . oe 
do. Testing Mar. 1 oe 3°920 ee oe 
by lime. aS 3 OO 6300... ‘ 
a -« 3°833 . 6°069 . . . 
aes © 2 CU. 4s s BU se 1 - 
Mar. 
15tolé6. . 7°335 2. 3 ee ee 9° 230 
16, Sie ~s « « a 9°801 
21to22. . 4°835 ... oe 43°168 
22 to 23 3°76. . . 33°367 
23to24. . wae 2s + «6 ee 2s « ae 
250026. . . 686 . . . +e o> OS 
Means. . « 5406 . « « e . 0 «© 33°244 
April 
\ Wee. . « OOM. +s « + 11° 249 
Method of completely Oxidizing ing the “Sulphur. 
Letheby mmeneel Method by Oxides, 
(P)—Method with m+ ‘ 13° 000 
oxides. 25. 5°655 ~*~ + 10°135 
Means 5°655 — ll: 367 








Experiments made with adding to the C ‘oat Five per Cent. 
of Sulphur in the Form of 














Sulphur. Sulphate of Lime. Iron Pyrites, 
grs. gers. 
(Q)—Five per cent. 37821 . - 9539 . . . Low temp. 
| of sulphur 69°565 . . . 15986 . . . 6°926 
| mixed inthe | Tests with |30°012 . . . 15°96 ... os 
| distillation. | the Letheby /39°116 . . . 12°980 , . . High temp. 
| Apparatus. \36°068 . . .10°759 . . . 18°634 
66°254 . . . —~ ee 6 oe 
Means. . (47°473 . . .15°050 . 6 « 
Tests Fe eo © « 46°OO8 . 2 29°359 
by Lime. (23°087 . . . 34151 . « . 64076 
(Signed) ALBERT ELLISSEN. 


Paris, June 4, 1864. 


} REPORT OF DR. LETHEBY TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 


OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. 

|  Gentlemen,—In accordance with your request, I have to submit to you my opinion 

of the reports of Mr. Barlow and Mr. Ellissen on the matters referred to them in the 
| month of December last, by the gas companies supplying this city—those matters 
| being an investigation of the present system adopted at the works of the several 
| 
! 
| 





GAS 


companies in the manufacture of gas, with the view of ascertaining how far such 
system acts in the formation of sulphur compounds when the gas is consumed by 
the public; and further, whether with this system, and the coals generally used, it 
is at all times possible practically to comply with the requirements of the Act of 
Parliament, limiting the amount of sulphur in the gas to 20 grains per 100 cubic 
feet. 

It is right to state that, until the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, the 
proportion of sulphur found in the gas of this City rarely exceeded 20 grains per 100 
cubic feet; and, at my suggestion, this was the proportion fixed by Parliament as 
the quantity which should not be exceeded in the coal gas supplied to the metro- 
| polis. But from that time until now the amount of sulphur in the gas has so fre- 
| quently been in excess of the quantity sanctioned by Parliament, that your com- 
| mittee considered it necessary to have an explanation of the matter from the gas 
companies; and, therefore, towards the close of last year, they receiyed and 
heard a deputation from the directors of the three City ‘companies, and agreed to 
allow the matter to be referred to some eminent gas engineer, with the view of their 
fulfilling the requirements of the Act of Parliament. 

The reports which are now before you are the result of that reference; and I am 
bound to say that the investigations of Mr. Barlow and Mr. Ellissen appear to me to 
confirm in every particular the opinions which I have so often expressed in my 
former reports—namely, that the quantity of sulphur contained in the gas supplied 
to this City is often largely in excess of the quantity sanctioned by Parliament ; that 
it is also in excess of the quantity contained in the gas of other places ; and that the 
amount of sulphur is greatly influenced by the quality of the coal used, by the mode 
of distillation, and by the processes of purifigation. 

On the first of these points the reporters say that they found the following to be 
the quantities of sulphur in the gas of the several companies :— 





| Grains of Sulphur per 100 
Cubic Feet. 





Name of the Gas. }- 


Max Min. Average. 

a 2 ae ae Goswell Street works .) 31°81 19°12 26°79 
eon Pa se em, { Curtain Road ditto, 30°85 | 1471 | 24°32 
HM). + + 6 © + UMixed gases. 97°04 | 14°63 | 21°63 

City of London gas (Jan. 1 { Common gas. -| 26°30 | 21°59 23°54 
to6, 1864). . . - ( Cannel ditto. 25°80 17°93 23°62 

| 
Great Central gas (Jan. 1 and 2, 1864) . . .| 23°84 21°28 25°11 





“‘ These experiments have proved,” says Mr. Ellissen, ‘* that the complaints of Dr. 
Letheby were well founded, and that generally the gas supplied in the City of 
London contained more than the allowed quantity of 20 grains per 100 cubic feet.” 
The average weekly proportions which I have found in the gas of the three com- 
panies supplying the City is shown in the table of the appe ndix ; ; and it will be ob- 
served that of 286 experiments on the gas of each of the companies 176 were in excess 
of the parliamentary quantity in the case of the City gas, 196 in that of the Chartered, 
and 198 in that of the Great Central—making together 570 out of 858 examinations, 
It will be noticed also that the amount of sulphur in the City gas ranged from nearly 
50 grains in the 100 cubic fect to about 11-5—the average being 21°06; that in the 
Chartered Company it ranged from 34 grains to 13°8—the average being 21°82; and 
that in the Great Central gas it ranged from 35 grains to 15°2—the average 
being 22°46. 
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As to the second point—namely, that the quantity of sulphur contained in the gas | 
of this City is larger than that of other places, the investigations of the reporters 
have amply proved. The gas of Paris, according to Mr. Ellissen, contains on an | 
average only 4 grains of culpbur per 100 cubic feet; that of Newcastle-on-T'yne less 
than 10 grains; and that of Nottingham from 7 to 14 grains. I might add to this a 
list of places where I have found the quantity of sulphur in the gas ranging from 5 
to 18 grains; and I may further state, that the Newcastle-on-Fyne Gas Company 
have this very year obtained an Act of Parliament, wherein they have of themselves 
fixed the quantity of sulphur at 10* grains per 100 cubic feet. 

Thirdly.—It is manifest from the facts recorded in the two reports that the quality | 
of the coal has much to do with the amount of snlphur in the gas; for, says Mr. 
Barlow, the Denain coal, which comes from the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, 
gives a maximum of only 7°48 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet. Hornu coal 
(Belgian) gives a gas with about 7°65 per 100 feet; and the Zuwnley Main coal, 
which is used at the Neweastle-on-T'yne Gas-Works, gives a gas with less than 10 
grains per 100 feet. Mr. Barlow even suggests that the ordinary precaution should 

used of picking out by hand the lumps of pyrites from the coal, when it is deli- 
vered at the works, as a means of reducing the quantity of sulphur in the gas. 

Fourthly.—It is also evident from the reports that the temperature at which the 
coal is distilled affects the quantity of sulphur in the gas; for when the Denain 
(French) coal was distilled at a high temperature, the maximum quantity of sulphur 
in the gas was 7°48 grains per 100 cubie feet, and the average quantity 4°39 
grains; but when the same coal was distilled at a low temperature, the maximum 
quantity was only 5°23 grains, and the average 3°43. 

Fifthiy.—It is placed beyond all doubt that the processes of purification have a 
considerable influence on the quantity of sulphur in the gas; for although the 
investigations of the reporters do not offer a very encouraging prospect of the patent 
processes of Mr. Bowditch and Dr. Angus Smith, yet they indicate very satisfactory 
results from the plan proposed by Mr. Hawksley, and adopted at the works at 








* Ten grains was the quantity inserted in the deposited draft of the Bill, but in 
the Act it is 15 grains.—Ep. J. G. L. ; 
AP? Ss 




















| or other metallic oxides; and the opinion of Mr. Barlow of this process is so hopeful 


NDIX 


Nottingham. That plan is so easy of application, and is apparently so effective, that 
it is the duty of the gas companies to put it into practical operation. Looking at 
the results obtained at Nottingham, it would seem that the mere washing of the raw 
gas with a large volume of ammoniacal liquor, reduces the quantity of sulphur in 
the gas from 14°86 grains per 100 cubic feet to 7°41. The rationale of the action, as 
well as the conditions necessary for success, have been referred to by Mr. Hawksley 
in a recent communication to the Jovrnat or Gas Licutine ; and his conclusions 
are that all considerable gas companies may by a very simple, and in other respects 
very useful process, remove a large proportion of the objectionable sulphur com- 
pounds which usually continue to exist in coal gas after it has passed through lime | 





that he proposes to make it the basis of an additional report. | 

The action of the ammoniacal liquor is, no doubt, of such a kind as to form, with | 
the objectionable sulphur compounds, a double salt, which remains in the liquor; | 
and, if this be so, it explains the well-known superiority of wet lime as a purifying 
agent for coal gas, for the sulphur compound of this alkali will no doubt act like 
the sulphur compound of ammonia in absorbing and dissolving bisulphide of car- | 
bon. ‘l'aking this matter into consideration, it does appear to be very probable that | 
the chief cause of the increase of sulphur in the gas supplied of late to the City has 
been the alteration in the mode of purification by the substitution of hydrated oxide 
of iron for wet lime. 

Lastly.—1 may state that Mr. Barlow offers another suggestion for the removal | 
of the excess of sulphur from the coal gas, when he says that it may possibly be | 
diminished by damping the coals, or by admitting a small quantity of steam into the | 
retorts, the probable ettect of which would be to form sulphuretted hydrogen instead 
of bi-sulphide of carbon. 

Taking, therefore, into consideration all the facts and opinions recorded in these 
reports, it is manifest that the gas companies have many means at their disposal for 
the reduction of the present excessive quantity of sulphur in the gas supplied to the 
City, and that they should be required to fulfil the conditions of the Act of 
Parliament.—I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


41, Finsbury Square, July 26, 1864. Henry LerHesy. 


















































TABLE showing the M , Minimum, and Average Amounts of Sulphur contained in the Coal Gas supplied in the City of London during the last Twelve 
Months, and the Number of Times the Amount of Sulphur has exceeded the Quantity sanctioned by Parliament. 
Crry or Lonpon Company. | CwARTERED ComMPANy. | Great CentraL Company. 
we ; ee aS Beret lenin 
| Number of . Number of . ™_ Number of 
Quarters ending | Sulphur per 100 Feet. | Observations. f Sulphur per 100 Feet. Gheervations. Sulphur per 100 Feet. Observations. 
| M | - | iss - ‘ In at ; _  preeny re ; | n | Max | Mi | Aver oon | In 
14 ax. | Min. | Aver. otal. | Excess. , Max. | Min. Aver. | Total. |Excess. | 7 ax Min. | Aver. - | Excess. 
| Grs, Grs. | Grs No. | No. || Grs. Grs. Grs. | No. | No. | Grs. Grs. Grs. | No No. 
November, 1863. , ° o o| 4°9 11°5 20°5 | 81 | 37 29°7 13°8 20°2 81 | 387 | 27°1 15°2 20°5 | 81 | 42 
i | | | | 
February, 1864... . . « «| 4°7 16°0 | 220 | 7 57 30-0 | 17°32 | 99°38 + <3 | 61 || 27°6 | -16°0 | 20°5 | 77 | 41 
May, 1804 .. 0 . e o «| BO | 17-0 | m0 76 56 $3°7 | 17°3 | 22°6 76 | 61 || 990 | 187 | 221 | 76 | 65 
| | 
To July, 1864 ° -| 29°7 15°0 20°7 | 52 26 | 27°5 16°0 31°7 | 52 37 | 35°0 18°5 | 26°7 52 50 
For a Year ie | 49°7 | 11°5 | 211 | 286 | 176 | 33°9 | 13°8 | 218 | 206 | 196 || 36-0 | 15-2 | 22°5 286 | 198 
\ , 
= —_—- ———-- = a 

















COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. | 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of Proprietors was held at the London | 
Tavern, on Friday, Oct. 7—CuarLes SALISBURY BuTLER, Esq., M.P. in the 
chair. 

The CHARMAN commenced the proceedings by reading the notice con- | 
vening the meeting, and aflixing the corporate seal to the register of pro- 
prietors. 

The Secretary (Mr. Jaques) read the minutes of the last meeting. The | 
following report and statement of accounts for the half year were then 
submitted :— 


| at the rate of 5 per cent. for the half year be declared, together with 1 per cent. on 


| put into working operation. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
Showing the Actuel State and Condition of the Concerns of the Commercial Gas Company, for the Six Months, ending the 30th day of June, 1864. 
I. CaprtaL.—State of the Account at the End of the above Six Months. 


The directors report that the affairs of the company are in a satisfactory state, and 
that there has been a steady increase in the rental during the past half year. 

The accounts of the company, for the six months ending the 30th of June last, 
exhibit a net profit of £22,795. 10s. 5d., and the directors recommend that a dividend 
account of arrears of dividend. 

The gasholder referred to in the preceding report is completed, and ready to be 


The increasing demand for gas has rendered it necessary to extend the manufac- 
turing plant, and contracts have been entered into for the erection of an additional 
retort-house, with coal-stores and apparatus. To meet the outlay upon these works, 
the directors have made a call of £5 per share on the shares not fully paid up. 














| | aes | 

















£72,627 17 0 } 








Statute, or Authority, under which raised. Number of Shares. Amount per Share, | Paid up per Share. | Total Paid up. Total Capital. 
eee ee ee ee oe a a ee . |17,490-2/5ths-1 /20th. £25 0 0 | Various. on £379,357 5 0 
CommerctaL Gas Act, | = | 
15 & 16 Vicroria, cap. 155. | | Rate per Cent. | eae | 
SSS EE a ae EP eden a a a a 4 £ 500 0 0 
44 2,000 0 0 | 
—— 2,500 0 0 
' -_—_eoo_ 
| Totalcapital . £381,857 5 0 
} ' | { 
H. Rrvenve.— Account during the above Six Months. 
RECEIPT. | EXPENDITURE. 
Balance brought forward. . oe ee Se, » oo oee se | Management— 
Sale of gas— Directors allowances oes. Bes 
At 4s. 5d. per 1000 feet. - « £52,795 7 1 ' Salaries of secretary and clerks . . 1,199 8 2 
Public lighting and contracts . . 13 6 Collectors commission and pay 856 5 1 
59,939 2 7 Rent, rates, and taxes of offices. . 50 0 0 
Sale of residual products— Stationery, printing, and general 
ee ae £9,489 6 1 OS ea * 2 1,077 0 6 
Breeze . ° ‘ *, a 303 1 5 | Payment toauditors . e 75 0 0 
a fe eee 1,399 4 6 | £4,007 13 9 
Ammoniaca! liquid . 82619 4 | Manufacture of gas— 
11,968 11 4 Coals, including carriage, dues, &e, £28,903 4 2 
Miscclilaneous receipts . . « .« oe, ae 679 19 0 Purifying materials. ee a 1,050 4 8 
Supervision and labour 9,142 14 10 
Tools and otherimplements. . . 218 1 3 
j Ordinary repair and maintenance o 
0 Se eer eee 2,613 5 8 
Rents, rates, and taxes of manufac- 
tory. “aa ws fe 1,053 7 ¢ 
i 42,980 17 10 
Distribution, including service-mains, pipes, &c.— 
Ordinary repair and maintenance . . . 2,475 14 10 
Meters — 
| Restoring and replacing SS a ae 193 4 9 
| Interest paid from profits on £ » borrowed capital, — 
} at Pe. ¢ sie + £ 0,0, Se © 17415 5 
Balance for shareholders profit, . . 22,795 10 5 


We have examined the above accounts, and certify them to be correct. 























Cuantxs SAtispury Butter, Chairman. 
Grorcrk Jaques, Secretary. 
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| have laid miles of main during the past six months. 
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The CuatrrMan: Gentlemen, I will not occupy your valuable time by in- 
troductory observations, but at once proceed to the pleasing duty of ad- 
dressing a few words to you preliminary to the motion with which I shall 
conclude—namely, “That the report and accounts be received, approved, 
and entered on the minutes.” Our report, in its first paragraph, intimates 
to you thut the affairs of the company are in a satisfactory state. This in- 
timation is conveyed in somewhat brief terms; the brevity is pardonable, 
for, on turning over the next page, we find a statement of accounts showing 
the actual state and condition of the company for the six months ending 
June, 1864, so that, in point of fact, every proprietor has had the oppor- 
tunity of looking into the items of receipt and expenditure, showing the 
sums received on the sale of gas and the receipts for the residual products, 
and, on the other side, the items comprising the entire expenditure of the 
company. Well, gentlemen, after a careful perusal of these accounts at 
your own fireside, I hope you will be of opinion that your directors were 
justified in reporting to you that the affairs of the company are in a sound 
condition. We then tell you that there has been a steady increase in your 
rental during the past half year. Now, what are the facts? The figures 
representing the rental of the half year ending June, 1863, were £55,702; 
your rental for the past half year amounted to £59,939, showing an increase 
of £4237 on the last half year in excess of the corresponding six months. 
And this naturally brings me to the item of net profit, a point of particular 
interest to all proprietors. You will find it stands at £22,795. 10s, 5d.; and 
the report proceeds to recommend that a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
for the half year be declared, together with a payment of 1 per cent. on ac- 
count of back dividend. Upon this subject, pon only add one remark, 
in order to assure you that the dividend suggested has been fairly earned. 
You are no doubt glad to be informed that the new gasholder referred to 
in our last report is now completed, and that we hope to have it in work 
in about a fortnight from this time. I assure you, large as it is, we shall 
need it for our winter supply, and we are very sanguine that our working 
operations will be materially economized by its use. Indeed, I must own 
that the demand for gas during the last winter caused us some anxiety. Our 
gasholders being full, we were frequently obliged to throw retorts out 
of action—an operation, I need scarcely say, that is always attended 
with loss and deterioration. Under these circumstances, and taking a 


comprehensive view of the position of our company—looking at the large | 
| should have a further addition to his salary, I have great pleasure in 


area in supply, the increasing demand for gas, the character the company 
has always maintained for giving an ample and efficient supply—I say, 
viewing all these circumstances, you will not be surprised that your directors 
have entered into contracts for new works. A large retort-house, coal- 
stores, and the apparatus necessary to meet the increasing demand for gas, 
are now in the course of erection; and in order to provide for this outlay, 
you are aware that we have thought it right to make a call of £5 per share 
on the unpaid shares. This call 1s now in the course of payment—indeed, 
I believe a very large proportion has already been paid. With reference to 
the subject of coal, you will find that item for the past six months amounts 
to £28,903. 4s. 2d. (I hope our good friend Mr. Box is present to check 
my figures); for the six months ending June, 1863, the figures were 
£26,255. 78.7d.; showing the increase in the cost of coal to be £2647. 16s. 7d. 
But, looking at our receipts for products, I think we have no cause to com- 
plain, for we have received £11,968. 11s. 4d. during the past half year; 
whereas, the receipts for the corresponding six months of last year amounted 
only to £8901. 16s.; showing an increase for all products of £3066. 15s. 4d. 
I am sure a good deal of this is due to careful working, and I should not be 
dealing frankly with you, or fairly to Mr. Jones, if I did not renew my ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the energy and ability with which our engineer 
always co-operates with the board of directors. The items of increase on 
the capital account are chiefly under the heads of “ Plant,” “ Mains,” “Ser- 
vices,” and “Meters;” the outlay under which several heads during the 
past half year involved an expenditure of £18,680. I am happy to see my 
friend Mr. Rhodes present, for I know he will be glad to hear that the loss 
by leakage and unaccounted-for gas is only 13°57 per cent.; last half year 
it stood at 12°93 per cent. You will observe that it is not quite three- 
quarters per cent. more than the corresponding half year, and this difference 
will be amply accounted for by the extensive main-laying that has been 
going on over a large part of our extensive district. Iam glad to be able 
to report that our works are in excellent order. It is part of our system of 
economy to maintain everything in good working condition. We quite be- 
lieve in the old saw that “a stitch in time saves nine.” I have now, gentle- 
men, glanced at the several subjects mentioned in our half year's report. 
There have no doubt been many matters of importance under the consi- 
deration of your directors, and I can conscientiously assure you that 
we have always devoted to each subject the thoughtful consideration which 
its importance demanded. It would be idle for me to tell you that our 
works have now arrived at colossal proportions—so colossal that we dare 
not take upon ourselves the responsibility of any considerable alteration 
and extension, until we have made ourselves thoroughly masters of the 
effect which any such change may have upon the general working and 
supply; therefore I would not have or suppose that because we may 
occasionally present a somewhat brief report that our duties have been 
equally brief. Let me turn for one moment to the item of main-laying. 
It is a subject that you may not think much about, but it is constantly 
going on. am sure that I shall surprise many here when I state that we 
I have a detailed 
statement of this work before me if any proprietor would like to see it. I 
may, however, state, without troubling you with actual figures, that we 
have, since I last had the pleasure of meeting you, laid no less than five 
miles of main, a considerable quantity being of large dimensions—such as 
the 12-inch in the Commercial Road, 10-inch at Old Ford, and the 22 other 
places in our district, making an aggregate of 8811 yards, or, as J said, five 
miles of main. It will no doubt be a comfort to you, as undoubtedly it is 
to our old friend Mr. ‘Thomas, who sits smilingly by my side, that we have 
no law bills to pay this half year; in this respect we can present to you a 
clean sheet of paper; we are happily at peace with all the world, and we 
hope to remain so. Our consumers know we have their interest at heart— 
we have invariably considered the interest of our consumers as identical 
with our own, and they have always placed confidence in us. When other 
districts were agitated our district did not afford a single complaint; I need 
not say, therefore, that, under these circumstances, we are anxiously look- 
ing to the time when we may substantially evidence our appreciation of 
this confidence by a reduction in price. Gentlemen, I have, I fear, occupied 
too much of your time by my dry statement of figures. I have only to 
thank you for the kind attention you have afforded me, and at once con- 
clude by moving—* That the report and accounts be received, adopted, and 
entered on the minutes.” 


Mr. Ruopes: I second the motion; and I am very happy to be able to 
do so, for certainly I have not often seen so admirable a report as that 





which is presented to us this half year. It has not been my good fortune 





to attend the meetings of this company for several half years, and therefore 
I have been specially pleased to hear the chairman’s statement to-day re- 
specting the reduction which has taken place in the per centage of 
unaccounted-for gas. I have no doubt the engineer will continue to direct 
his attention to this very important matter, so that the present favourable 
condition of things may continue. With respect to the coke, I hope you 
are keeping your stock down as low as possible. 

The CuarrMANn: We are endeavouring to do so. 

Mr. Ruopes: I should like to ask when it is likely that another call will 
be made, and whether the directors would allow a poor shareholder to pay 
up his calls at once. 

The CuammAN: With reference to another call, all I can say is that you 
must give us a little breathing space; and as to the prepayment of calls, I 
am afraid if we allowed that, you would all be poor shareholders at once. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 

The CuarrMAN: I have now to move—“ That, pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors, a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
for the half year ending the 30th of June last be now declared, and that 
cheques for the same be forwarded to the shareholders on Monday, the 10th 
inst.” It is understood that 1 per cent. on account of arrears of dividend 
will be included. 

Mr. Ruopes: I second the motion. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMAN: I believe that concludes the business of the day, unles® 
any proprietor has an observation to make. 

Mr. Pottarp: Those shareholders who were present at the Jast half- 
yearly meeting will remember that a recommendation was made to us by 
the directors that we should increase the salary of the secretary by a certain 
sum. At that time, there seemed a want of unanimity amongst us as to 
the amount, and the feeling was expressed among the proprietors that the 
directors should have made a similar recommendation in reference to the 
engineer and some of the other officers. Now, I believe that with regard 
to these latter gentlemen the directors have themselves the power to regu- 
late their salaries; and I can only say that I sincerely hope they have acted 
very liberally to the engineer. Believing also as Ido that the secretary 


moving, and I hope the proprietors will be unanimous in adopting, a propo- 
sition to that effect For sixteen years Mr. Jaques has worked very assi- 
duously for us, and at the commencement I think his salary was very small. 
He is justly entitled therefore to the consideration of the proprietors, now 
that as a company we are ina state of prosperity. I shall say no more 
upon the subject, for, although I could say much in Mr. Jaques’s favour, he 
is so well known to you all that it is quite unnecessary. I therefore move 
—* That from the Ist of July last we salary of the secretary be £800 a year.” 

Mr. Connor: I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Epixsoroven: On the last occasion when the subject was before 
us I seconded an amendment for increasing the salary of the secretary be- 
yond the amount recommended by the directors; but, although many of us 
thought that he deserved more than was proposed to be given him, it was 
considered better to accept the suggestion made to us by the board, and the 
amendment was withdrawn. I have very much pleasure in supporting the 
present proposition. 

The Cuamrman: This is a matter peculiarly in the hands of the pro- 
prietors. There can be no doubt of this fact, that every word pee by 
the honourable proprietor who moved this resolution is true. Mr. Jaques 
is an old and faithful servant of the company; and if old and faithful ser- 
vants are still in possession of all their energies, and are as willing to devote 
them to the promotion of your best interests as Mr. Jaques unquestionably 
does, I think it is only fair, on the principle that “ the labourer is worthy of 
his hire,” that his services should be considered. It will be for the pro- 
prietors to state the amount that they feel to be due to him for those ser- 
vices. All I can say is, that Mr. Jaques is devoted to your interests. I 
never have to make an inquiry which is not immediately answered; and I 
do not know of any person who is really more anxious to perform his duty 
with credit to himself and with benefit to the company than Mr. Jaques. 
With reference to the question of amount, as I said before, that is a matter 
entirely in the hands of the proprietors; the directors do not wish to inter- 
fere, and I have only now to put the motion before me for your acceptance, 

A Proprietor: Is it competent to us to alter the salary of the secretary 
without previous notice? 

The Cuarrman: It is part of the ordinary business of the meeting, and 
therefore you can do so. 

A Proprietor: Will you tell us the present amount of the secretary's 
salary, and how many years he has been with the company. 

The Cuarrman: The salary is £600, and Mr. Jaques has been eighteen 
years next November in the service of the company. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary: Gentlemen, I fear that if I were to attempt to return 
thanks to you by words, I should signally fail in evincing my deep sense of 
the kindness and consideration you have shown towards me by the resolu- 
tion just passed. I will only, therefore, say that I shall make it my duty, 
as it will be my pleasure, to merit a continuance of your confidence. 

Mr. Lewis: I think we cannot separate, especially remembering the 
satisfactory accounts which have been placed before us to-day, without 
according to the chairman and board of directors our best thanks for the 
attention they have paid to the interests of the company. I therefore have 
much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to them. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, on behalf of my colleagues and on my own 
behalf, permit me to assure you that these repeated marks of confidence do 
not pass unregarded by us, The impression which they ought and which they 
really do make, is that of an incentive to increased exertions in your ser- 
vice. We are now. all of us, old directors—we have become, as it were, 
grey in the service of the company; we know pretty well our duties, and I 
think we attend to those duties. I am bound to say that your work is 
now no light or easy matter. There is a vast amount of responsibility 
attending the office of a director of the Commercial Gas Company. Con- 
stant changes are taking place, and additions are from time to time being 
made to your undertakirg. So that, though on the whole our duties are 
exceedingly agreeable, they involve much thought and responsibility. 
Gentlemen, I thank you for this mark of your confidence, and shall hope to 
meet you again with smiling faces next half year. 

A vote of thanks to the auditors terminated the proceedings. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
The rpm Half-Yearly Meeting of the Shareholders of this Com 

was held on Tuesday, the 11th instant, at the London Tavern—T. B. 
Supson, Esq., in the chair. 

The Sxcrerary read the following report of the directors:— 


The directors have again much pleasure in meeting the proprietors with a favour- 
able report. They, happily, have not anything to communicate which is not of an 
agreeable character, and they can, with confidence, assure the meeting that the 
company’s business is in a very prosperous condition. 
The rental for gas during the half year to Midsummer last is nearly £3000 in ex- 
cess of the corresponding period of 1863; and the amount received for products has 
also been larger. These items, with others, have made the profits more than the 
amount to pay the parliamentary dividend of 10 per cent.; the directors 
have, therefore, in accordance with the Metropolis Gas Act, reduced the price of 
Sy 

e demand for the company’s gas is rapidly pro, ing, and, as many parts of 
the open country districts are gradually being ph me with Guildings, the ‘ces 
have every reason to conclude that the demand will continue to increase, and make 
it absolutely necessary, at no distant period, to extend the works, and for that pur- 
pose to seek parliamentary powers to complete the transfer of a plot of land which 
yw! been able to secure adjoining the existing leasehold. 

Since the last meeting considerable alterations have been made in the mains, and 
a larger engine and exhauster are now in course of erection. These improvements 
the directors have reason to believe will enable them to meet any demand for the 
company’s gas during the coming winter satisfactorily. 
The rental for gas and the receipts for products, &c., for the half year to the 30th 
of June last, amount to £44,808. 16s. 3d., and the expenditure for the same period 
to £32,023. 8s., leaving a balance of £12,785. 8s. 3d. for payment of the usual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. for the half year. 
The gas supplied by the company has been found invariably above the standard 
of 12 candles, and, by the ordinary tests, always free from sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia. 
_ The Cuatrmay, in moving the adoption of this report, said he had very 
little to add by way of explanation. The large improvements made in the 
mains and other works would facilitate the business of the company very 
greatly, and enable them to meet the continued demand for gas which was 
almost every day made upon them. He was gratified beyond measure in 
being able to state that their works and concerns were in the most pros- 
— condition; indeed, he hardly knew how to speak too highly of them, 

use he believed the company’s position was one of the soundest in 

London. It was based upon a solid foundation, and everything was going 
on extremely well. 7 Of course, in all societies and in all kinds of business 
there must be occasionally little anxieties, but still the directors had been 
enabled to get over them by means of the facilities afforded by their capital, 
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Captain HenninG inquired if the bankers made any allowance for cash 
in their hands, 

The CHarrMAan replied that they would give 6 or 8 per cent.—perhaps 
more. 

A resolution declaring a dividend for the half year ending June 30th, 
1864, “1 the rate of £5 per cent., payable on the 14th inst., was unanimously 
carried. 

The CHarrMAN said he heartily wished the law would allow the directors 
to extend the dividend, but that was now beyond hope. He was quite 
satisfied the proprietors might consider the dividend perfectly secure for 
the future. 

Captain HENNING proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors 
for their very able superintendence of the affairs of the company. 

The vote having been seconded by Mr. PauLL, was unanimously accorded. 

The CuarrMan in reply expressed, on the part of his brother directors 
and himself, the intention, sc long as they were favoured with the confidence 
of the proprietors, to use their best exertions to further the interests of the 
company. He alluded in eulogistic terms to the attention which the secre- 
tary gave to the instructions of the directors as well as the useful sugges- 
tions which he was accustomed to make to them. 

Mr. Pavitt proposed a vote of thanks to the secretary (Mr. Livesey), 
which was agreed to. 

The Secretary expresced his acknowledgment of the compliment, and 
assured the meeting that he should always do the best he could, though, as 











their business, and their management, withont causing the shareholders any 
uneasiness by asking them for further powers. No doubt the meeting 
would think he was only echoing the remarks which he had from time to 
time previously made; but really where everything was going on so couleur 
de rose it was most difficult to make a new speech upon a subject on which 
he had nothing to say, and he was sure the proprietors would rather hear 
him echo the same things and know that their concern was flourishing, 
than hear a much more elaborate address in explanation of misfortunes. 
The directors were sorry that they were not able to give the proprietors a 
larger dividend than usual. They were in a pecuniary position to do so, but 
the law would not allow them, and they had been under the necessity of 
reducing the price of gas. They were obliged in former times to invest the 
profits in the improvement of the concern, inasmuch as in those days if 
they had attempted to make a call they would have met with opposition ; 
and therefore under the management of that day it was deemed better to 
spend the poe in improvements. He was satisfied, ifa call had been made, 
one-half of the proprietors would have left the undertaking. The shares 
were at one time at a large discount, as most of the old shareholders would 
doubtless recollect. He must say that the good management of the officers, 
and the attention which his brother directors had given to the concern, had 
turned the opportunities which the capital afforded them to good account. 
With regard to the extension of the works, that must be sooner or later 
effected; the directors had secured facilities, and the moment they found 
they must make use of them they would have to apply to Parliament to 
enable them to do so. It was very probable they would apply to Parlia- 
ment as soon as they could find it convenient. He trusted the report 
would meet the ugeduution of the proprietors. The customers were well 
satisfied with the quality of the gas, so that they were on agreeable and 
pleasant terms with the directors. He believed they had also a contented 
proprietary, which was another great advantage, because he recollected 
when they were often detained two, or three, or four hours at the meetings 
in discussions that merely arose because they had nothing to offer in the 
way of dividend. Those times were, of course, extremely unpleasant, and 
their consequences were not at all agreeable either to the feelings of the 
directors or to the pockets of the shareholders. ‘They were now in a dif- 
ferent position, and he could only congratulate them upon being so 

Captain HennrnG, R.N., asked what was the reduction which had been 
made in the price of gas. 

The CHarrMan said it was formerly 4s. 6d. per 1000; then it was reduced 
to 4s.; and now to 3s. 8d. 

The Secretary then read the following statement of accounts :— 
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the chairman had said, there was now little more to be done, to increase 
the prosperity of the a. 

A vote of thanks to the auditors was next passed. : 

Mr. Baker (one of the auditors) said the accounts which he had to andit 
were kept in such beautiful order that it was a pleasure rather than @ 
labour to examine them. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





IMPERIAL GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. ; 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Proprictors of this 
Company was held at the Offices, 33, John Street, Bedford Row, on Thurs- 
day last, Oct. 13—Epwarp VauGHan Ricnarps, Esq. (governor), in the 
chair. 

The SecreTary read the advertisement convening the meeting; and the 
seal of the company having been affixed to the register of proprietors, the 
Governor read the following report :— 

The audited statements of the accounts of the company for the six months ending 
the 30th of June last, which are about to be read to the meeting, show that there 
has been a profit on the half year’s transactions of £67,149. 8s.4d. This sum 15 
sufficient to pay a dividend at the maximum rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and 
leave a balance of £10,105. 19s. 4d. to be added to the reserve-fund, in compliance 
with the Act of Parliament. Your directors, therefore, recommend that a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum be declared accordingly. 

In the profit and loss account, the ordinary charge for interest on the company’s 
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10 per cent. bonds is increased on the present occasion by the sum required to pay 
off the one year’s arrears of interest so long due to the holders of those bonds. Up 
to the present time your directors have not found themselves in a position to dis- 

these arrears, but have been compelled year by year to leave the bonds with 
twelve months interest accumulated upon them. They are now of opinion that this 
debt may be paid without detriment to the interests of the shareholders, and have 
accordingly determined to discharge it. 

With respect to the additional works referred to in their report of April last, your 
directors have to inform you that the construction of the gasholder at St. Pancras 
station and the retort-house at Shoreditch station has been pressed forward dili- 
gently. The former is finished, and actually in use. As to the retort-house, your 
directors originally proposed that only the external walls of the house, with the coal- 
stores and roof, should be undertaken this year, leaving till next year the erection 
of all the retorts, and other internal fittings. The demand for gas has, however, in- 
creased so much in the interval, that it has been considered desirable to fit up one- 
half of the retort-beds at once, with a view of maintaining a proper excess the 
company’s manufacturing power beyond the estimated demands of the public. 

The house itself is now far advanced towards completion, and may be relied on 
during the ensuing winter for the production of one-half the quantity of gas which 
it will, when completed, be able to supply. 

Your directors believe that they have fully provided for every probable contin- 
gency, and that the company is in a position amply to meet all the immediate wants 
likely to arise. Looking forward, however, to the future, as they are always com- 
pelled to do, your directors perceive that still further increase will ere long be re- 
quired to the company’s manufacturing power, as well as to their means of distri- 
bution. It will be your directors duty to consider carefully the mode in which this 
increased supply can be best and most ecx ically eff 
necessary to make an additional and final call upon the share capital, early intima- 
tion of the same shall be given to the proprietors. 








The Secrerary then read the statement of accounts. 


The Cuairman said: I think, gentlemen, I may congratulate you upon 
the state of our accounts. The rental for the half year ending on the 30th 
of June last, shows an increase over the corresponding period of 1863 of 
£20,000, and the condition of our profit and loss account enables us to do 
an act of justice—I fear somewhat tardy justice—towards one section of 
our proprietors—namely, the holders of our 10 per cent. bonds. It will be 
in your recollection that not not very long since we paid up all our arrears 
of dividend due upon our shares, and we told you at that time that there 
then remained but one single obligation in the shape of arrears outstanding, 
which was twelve months interest upon the bonds issued under the Act of 
1854. We believe, as our report tells you, that we are now in a position to 
pay that twelve months interest without detriment to the interests of the 
shareholders, and accordingly propose to do so. When that sum is paid, 
nothing will remain in the shape of arrears due to any section of the 
proprietors. The whole balance of our profit and loss, after paying 
the sum necessary for our ordinary share dividend, will be carried to the 
reserve-fund now in existence, and upon the augmentation of which a re- 
duction in the price of gas will depend. I must remind any bondholder 
present that the money will be paid on the day when the bond interest is 
ordinarily payable—namely, the 15th of January next; but any gentleman 
coming for payment of arrears must bring with him or send his bond, in 
order that a certain statement or condition which appears upon the face of 
the bond, and which recognizes the existence of arrears and the claim to 
them, may be cancelled and erased. Otherwise, it might happen that the 
assignee of a bond might come in and claim the arrears whieh his assignor 
had already received. We made a call not very long since, and you will no 
doubt naturally expect to hear precisely how the money so raised has been, 


would of conrse produce £65,000; but,inasmuch as a certain portion of our 
shares have long since been paid up in full, the money which actually came 
to our hands by that call was, in round numbers, £52,000. At the Pancras 
station, where our manufacturing power was somewhat in excess of our 
stowage capacity, we determined to erect a new gasholder in a tank already 
constructed for that purpose, and I put down the cost of that at £9000. 
We found it also necessary considerably to enlarge our smith department 


absolutely necessary for our manufacturing power, and we determined 
therefore to erect a new retort-house, which, with all its internal fittings, 
may be put down at £20,000. The report tells you that only half of the 


year. Therefore £15,000 is in course of being expended, and £5000 will be 
expended early next year. At Fulham, we had to increase our condensing 
apparatus, and we had a variety of. small matters belonging to the invest- 
ment account amounting in the whole to £2500. In addition to that, we 
also have determined to erect at Fulham thirty-five cottages for workmen, 
which when erected will cost £6500. Before I pass on to other items of 
expenditure, I will say a word or two on the erection of those cottages, be- 
cause, perhaps, upon the first blush, they do not appear strictly within the 
purview of gas manufacture. We have found ourselves of late years sadly 
perplexed about Christmas time—just at that period of the year when the 
demand for gas is the greatest—by our men keeping holiday and absenting 
themselves from their duties; doing what I daresay we should do if we 


works. The difficulty has been of the most serious description, and last 
Christmas-day and Boxing-day eleven men presented themselves at Ful- 
ham to do work which required no less than fifty-five to perform. Mr. 
Kirkham, the engineer, scoured the neighbourhood for labourers in vain. 


the occupation, who did the work most wastefully and unmethodically, at 
very great cost to the company. Fulham—unlike Pancras, which has the 
Agar Town close at its background, and Shoreditch, which is surrounded 
by the humble dwellings of Bethnal Green—is singularly destitute of that 
sort of house accommodation which the labourer requires. It occurred 
to Mr. Kirkham, our able engineer at those works, that it would 
be avery good plan to erect some cottages close by our works, which 
would enable us to have a steady body of accustomed labourers at our call, 
who would not leave us in the sort of emergency which I have just de- 
scribed. I believe, gentlemen, that not only shall we fulfil the duty which 
I think all employers of labour owe to men who work for them, but we 
shall take a step thoroughly justifiable on the soundest principles of com- 
mercial economy. I think I have accounted for £40,000. Our investment 
account for enlargement and extension of mains this year amounts to 


customers, £6000, making £20,000. Large as these two sums appear, there 
on both those items, and, if so, I put down £20,000 again, making a total 
|/lebone; but there is in that main one mile of 22-inch, which limits the 
capacity of the 36-inch main to the capacity of the 22-inch main. We 


think it will be necessary next year to take up that mile of 22-inch main, 
‘and substitute a mile of 36-inch. A 36-inch main, when laid down, costs 








d; and if they find it | 


or is now in course of being, spent. A call of £5 per share on 13,000 shares | 


and also to increase the accommodation for the ledger clerks at Pancras. | 
Those two items may be put down at £2000, making a total for Pancras of | 
£11,000. At the Shoreditch station we had more stowage room than was | 


retorts will be erected this year and the remainder early in the ensuing | 


were in their position—going to the public-house instead of attending at the | 


He had to go half over London to get a set of men utterly unaccustomed to | 


£14,000, and for the purchase of meters for the purpose of letting out to the | 
is no reason to doubt that the year 1865 will require an equal expenditure | 


of £80,000. At Fulham our main is a 36-inch main, leading up into Mary- | 
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£8000 per mile. Taking credit, therefore, for the 22-inch main that we 
shall take up, we may consider it as a net outlay of £5000, making alto- 
gether £85,000. Under those circumstances, with the great increase of our 
works, I need hardly tell you that it is absolutely necessary there should 
be an increase in our floating capital—that is to say, in the difference be+ 
tween our subscribed capital and our actually invested capital. We propose 
to increase that by £20,000, making a total outlay of £105,000. Now, I 
think the best financier who ever lived will not be able to pay that with 
£52,000. Under these circumstances, we have framed the last paragraph 
of our report, telling you that we shall probably be compelled to make an 
additional and final call upon our share capital. If we find that necessary, 
as I think there is no doubt we shall, you wiil receive ample notice. Now 
I think I have told you the precise position which we occupy, and how we 
have been employed since last we met. If any gentleman wishes to ask me 
any questions pertinent to the object for which we have met to-day, I shall 
be extremely happy to do my best to answer him: and in conclusion I beg 
to move—“ That the report and accounts just read be received and adopted. 

Mr. B, F. Watson (deputy-governor) seconded the motion. 

A Proprietor inquired what was the capacity of the new gasholder at 
St. Pancras, and of the new retort-house at Shoreditch. ae 

The Cuarrman replied that it was three quarters of a million as near as 
possible, and there would be power to make 1 million cubic feet per diem. 

Mr. Watson, in reply to a question, said there would be 9 beds of 6 each, 
about 21 feet long. 

Mr. Reppisu asked whether the attention of the board had been called 
to the practice of other companies, who paid the dividends by dividend- 
warrants. This was a very convenient course, which he should like to 
see adopted by the Imperial. 

Mr. WAsSHBOURNE thought it highly necessary that the proposed altera- 
tion should be made, and considered that there was little risk under the 
present system of forwarding crossed cheques. : : 

Mr. Lonepate reminded the board that the question now under dis- 
cussion had been frequently considered, and the general conclusion had 
been that the proposed alteration would be objectionable, on account of its 
tendency to lessen. the attendance of proprietors at the half-yearly meetings. 
He was of opinion that it was highly desirable to have as many share- 
holders present as could be induced to come, in order that they might offer 
their suggestions to the directors. ; 2 Mess 

Mr. Pave considered the present mode of paying the dividends objection- 
able, and suggested the propriety of printing the accounts and sending a 
copy of them to each proprietor. He was sure the directors wished to con- 
ceal nothing. ‘ ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN said, with reference to the subject of sending out the 
| dividend-warrants, it would no doubt be a course that would greatly con- 
duce to the convenience of the board; but it was a question for the share- 
| holders entirely. He might add, that the applications which had been 
made from proprietors to receive their dividends by post had become nume- 
rous; and that fact might be taken as an indication of a prevalent feeling. 
It did, however, frequently happen that persons failed to acknowledge the 
receipt of cheques when sent, and therefore it would be necessary to make 
the cheque not negociable unless signed by the proprietor. But, if any 
change were made in this respect, there must be a formal resolution upon 
the subject. 

Mr. T. R. WHEELER proposed—“ That the directors be requested to adopt 
the modern system of forwarding to the shareholders, by post, the warrants 
for payment of the dividends.” s ’ 

Mr. WaAsHBOURNE seconded the motion, which was carried, with one 
dissentient. : : 

The Cuatrman said he hoped that when the proprietors received their 

| dividends without the trouble of calling for them at the office, they would 
still continue to attend the meetings of the company, and not forget the 
| directors. 
A Proprietor called attention to the fact that, some time ago there was 
| @ discussion in that room as to whether it was legal to pay 10 per cent. free 
of income-tax, and suggested that now that all arrears were paid it would 
be advisable to do so. 

Mr. F. J. Woop recommended that the opinion of counsel should be taken 
upon the point. ; 

A Proprietor said they might depend upon it the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer would see that they paid it. 

Mr. J. Sr. GEorGeE Burke reminded the honourable proprietor that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was paid in both cases, either by the company 
or the shareholders. 

The Cuarrman said he should be glad to find that the dividend could be 
legally paid free of income-tax, and the directors would duly inquire into 
, the matter. He saw no objection to sending a printed copy of the accounts 
to the proprietors. 

A Proprieror expressed pleasure at hearing the statement that the 
directors had built 35 cottages for their workmen at Fulham, and ho 
that the same course of policy would be pursued in the neighbourhood of 
the company’s works at other places. ft 

The CHairMAN said it must be borne in mind that they were not entirely 
a company of philanthropists. They were a commercial company, and 
workmen's cottages were not the most profitable class of undertakings. 
He hoped that the company would receive a fair return for the outlay 
made; and, incidentally, he was convinced it would prove to be @ great 
economy. ‘ 

In reply to a proprietor, the CHarrMAN explained that the parliamentary 
expenses were incurred in connexion with the Subways Bill. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts passed 
nem. dis. 

A motion authorizing the payment of a dividend of 50s. per old share and 
40s. per new share, less income-tax, was also unanimously carried. 

Mr. Reppisu proposed to increase the allowances to the directors and 
auditors, calling attention to the fact that the fees to the directors had 
been fixed twenty years ago,and had not varied since. At that time the 
| invested capital was half what it was now, and the rental for gas barely 
one-third of the present rental. He also urged that the remuneration to 
| the directors of the Imperial Company bore a much lower proportion to the 
| rental earned than did the fees paid in any other metropolitan gas company, 
This proposal was seconded, but a proprietor suggested that, as a matter 
| of form, notice should be given. 





| _ The Cuatrman said that he was unwilling to interfere in a matter which 
| should be entirely discussed amongst the proprietors themselves, but that 
| the directors thought notice of such a motion ought to be given. 
| Notice was accordingly given for the next hulf yearly meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors was carried unanimously 
and duly acknowledged. 
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LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANY, 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, on Wednesday, the 12th inst—Epwarp Hawkins, jun., Esq., in 
the obair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Hinde) read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the corporate seal was affixed to the register of proprietors. 

The following report and statement of accounts were then presented :— 

Your directors submit to you the half-yearly accounts, showing the result of the 
manufacture and distribution of the company’s gas up to the 30th day of June last ; 
a copy of the balance-sheet and a statement of the profit and loss for the past half 
year are annexed to this report. It will be seen that, after appropriating £750 to 
the redemption-fund, in accordance with the provisions of the ‘‘ London Gaslight 
Act, 1857,” the sum of £30,267. 7s. 1d, remains applicable for dividend. Out of that 


after the 15th instant ; and the directors recommend that a dividend of £2. 10s. per 
share, being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, be paid upon the ordinary shares 
which were paid up in full on or before the 30th day of June last. 

















The CuatrMAn: Gentlemen, since our last meeting in this room, very 
few matters have occurred which call for any remark on my part in moving 
the adoption of this report. The most important matter, perhaps, that has 
taken place was the introduction of a bill into Parliament, called the Sub- 
ways Bill, by the Metropolitan Board of Works. We, in common with most 
of the gas companies in the metropolis, felt it necessary to oppose that bill, 
not that we objected to the principle of the bill itself, for I believe few mea- 
sures can be better in principle than that of introducing subways into a 
large city like London, and thus prevent the inconvenience to the public 
by the frequent breaking up of the streets as at present is required to be 
done. But we did object, and we do object extremely, to certain clauses 
which were contained in that bill. It was endeavoured not only to force 
the gas companies to lay their mains in the subways—a good thing in itself 
—but to impose upon us the whole expense of doing so; and, in addition, 
they called upon us to pay a large rental for the use of those subways. 
Now, most indubitably our expenses would not have been diminished by 
laying our mains there. But there is a still more objectionable thing; they 
called upon us not only to make use of the subways by laying our mains 
in them—which we thought we could not securely do in consequence of the 
escapes of gas which would take place, involving the danger of explosions— 
but they sought to make us liable in the event of such explosions which we 
thought could not be prevented. After some discussion of the subject, the 
committee of the House of Commons concurred with what the counsel re- 
presenting the gas companies had urged, and they resolved to except gas 
companies from the operation of the bill. The result was, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works did not think it advisable to proceed, and they ac- 
cordingly withdrew the bill altogether. I must say I myself think if means 
could be found to lay gas-mains in such a manner that even a careless 
workman could do the work without subjecting us to the liability of es- 
capes, the use of such subways would be for the general benefit of the pub- 
lic, but not till then. The next thing of importance to which I should 
wish to call your attention is one to which I have often before alluded at 
these meetings—viz., the removal of our works from Vauxhall. You are 





sum, the dividends on all classes of preference shares and stocks will be paid on and , 


It will be observed that in the past half year the cost of manufacture has been 
unusually heavy. This has been caused partly by the expenses necessarily incident 
to an unusual increase of business; but more especi by the works being in a 
state of transition consequent upon the compulsory abandonment of the leasehold 
premises at Vauxhall for the new works at Nine Elms. The same cause will pro- 
bably continue to operate during the current and subsequent half years. On the 
othey hand, the gas revenue is greater by upwards of £5500 than that of the corre- 
spon 
of coke, and other products of the distillation of coal. The result is, that the profit 
has been sufficient to meet the additional charge upon the dividend-fund occasioned 
by the further conversion of preference into ordinary shares, and to enable a large 
sum to be carried to ‘‘ Depreciation.”” The funds thus carried to depreciation, as 
most of our shareholders are aware, are expended in replacing the leasehold works, 
the lease of which is expiring, by the new works in course of erection at Nine Elms. 

In the above works great progress has been made since the meeting in April. The 
whole of the buildings, machinery, and repairs mentioned in the last report, as pro- 
posed for the summer, are either complete, or drawing towards completion. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that much costly work remains yet to be done— 
retort-houses to be erected, a new gasholder constructed, and important supply- 
mains to be laid—before the company can be placed upon such a footing as has been 
always contemplated by the directors reports. 


Dr. Balance-Sheet, June 30, 1864. Cr. 

To Shares— l By Plant. . See eS eS + Sa 2 
6861 ordinary. . - £343,050 00 | y Meters in use, K Pe: I a ee = ee Oe cern at 16,363 15 8 
587 blue preference, 29,350 0 0 | Goods and productsin store . . . . . +. 6 + « 9,392 13 7 
225 redditto, . . 11,250 0 0 } Amount toreceiveonshares . . . . .. . . . 2,95215 3 

ere | Ditto owing for gas . os «0 « eee S 
: f £383,650 0 0 | Ditto owing for coke, &c. eee ‘ 4,994 11 9 
5519 first ditto . . 137,975 0 © asst —oe Ditto owing for house-rent. . . . . 1,672 6 8 
—— 521,625 i i i . . 1,600 6 8 
Debenture stocks. . . . .. . . 930,771 2 6 a + + waigpete 41,448 18 9 
£552,396 2 6 Cashondeposit . . . . . « + « £15,000 0 0 
io Bie eke ee: Mime. fares eee: Wee ee rE .. «ws 6 « 8,197 0 5 
a — —_. debts Ae bs hic, dae ee eo —— 23,197 0 5 
npaiddividends. . . . . . . . £2,107 8 8 . 30,771 2 6 
iete@emwes °° oS "380 16 11 | Amourt of debenture stocks, as percontra .. . p77 
: —— 2,488 5 7 | 
CMO wg cw ttt tt tlw el EMO OR 
ee eee ee 2,589 11 8 i 
Balance of profit, viz.— | 
From previous half year , . . . £30,126 1 7 | 
Half year ending June 30, 1864 . 23,205 12 8 
; £53,331 14 3 
Dividends, April 15, 1864— 
Preference shares , £5,477 5 0 | 
Debenture stocks , 864 12 2 
Ordinary shares, . 16,72210 0 j 
—— 23,064 7 2 
_ 30,267 7 1 
£735,134 16 9 £735,134 16 9 
Dr. Profit and Loss, Half Year ending June 30, 1864. Cr. 

TOE 6s 2 es 6 ee ee ee oe e 6 ee 6 6 ' ru, 6 ns bee st 6 ee ee + ETS 
a ° 10,988 6 7 | Coke and other products . . . . « «© « « + « 20,03415 8 
raqesmem’saecoumte . . « + +» + © © « © »« tae 710 Ca ears << @ ew 6 +. «a & a Se 673 12 0 
Meters—repairing and fixing. . . . . ‘ - 41,016 6 8 
ol the Oe rr a 7 800 0 0 
ee car Te eh dO ee aoe . 2,16310 0 
Ratesandtaxes . ... te a a te 1,588 19 5 
oe ee ee 1,024 7 0 
IE, hg sae ips op tg, ge oe 2: ads 1,312 0 1 
Ee ee eee ° 145 4 9 
Incidentalexpenses. . . . . 2. «se ‘ 973 12 2 
Allowancesand baddebts. . . . . 1. «+ « « 313 15 10 
Law and parliamentary expenses, . . . 829 17 10 
sé «ec + owe sc sv cs a « Be 7 
ee es S60 wee ee ew ge 26,455 11 5 

£99,665 5 7 £99,665 5 7 
Interest on borrowed money . . . .. . . « - £2,49918 9 Balance brought down, . 2. . 0 « © © «© « « £26,455 11 5 
a 6 se 6 & a a tee 6 750 0 0 
ans 6 «6 ae & 6 ee we ee 23,205 12 8 
£26,455 11 5 £26,455 12 5 
Dr. Dividend- Fund. Cr. 

To Amount of preference shares dividend, By Surplus profits, Dec. 31, 1863 . . . « 6 + « « » £30,126 1 7 
OO Irae UC Des « & s «2 &@ es 6 @ + @ 23,205 12 8 
Ditto debenture stocks . . . . . 864 12 2 
Ditto ordinary shares . . . . . . 16,72210 0 

——_—— £23,064 7 2 
DN. «6 eee te ee 8 Oe ee ee OT 
£53,331 14 3 £53,331 14 3 


all aware that next March it will become necessary, on the expiration of 
the lease of the more important part of our works there, to remove those 
works to Nine Elms. Some years ago, our engineer laid down a scheme, 
which was brought before the proprietors at one of our meetings, for the 
gradual removal of the works from Vauxhall and their erection at Nine 
Elms. I am happy to say that the scheme thus laid down has been faith- 
fully adhered to, and that at the present moment all the works are com- 
pleted with the exception of one-half of the retort-house. That portion we 
contemplate erecting next summer after the present works are abandoned. 
The new works as at present completed at Nine Elms, together with 
the works on the copyhold portion of the land at Vauxhall, will afford us 
sufficient facility for carrying on the business of the company during the 
summer; and if the remaining half of the retort-house be erected before the 
following winter, we shall be in a position to carry on all our operations at 
the new station at Nine Elms. I think I may say confidently that those 
works will be completed for £15,000; there will then be required £5000 for 
a large new main, which must be laid for the purpose of connecting the 
new works with the existing system; and lastly, it is right I should state 
that we shall not be in a position to meet all the demands upon us for many 
years to come without the erection of an additional gasholder. That addi- 
tional gasholder will cost us from £25,000 to £30,000. I do hope, as I have 
said, that before the next year has passed, our new works will be completed, 
and that during that and the subsequent year we shall be able to provide 
this sum out of our revenue. The only difficulty in the way is this—the 
time is coming when it will be necessary for us to some extent to reduce 
the price of gas. Some companies have already done so, and I believe that 
others are contemplating it, although they have not yet fixed upon the 
time when it is to take place. Itis perfectly certain that we cannot long 
continue to maintain the present price of gas after our neighbours have re- 
duced it, although we are not in the same position that they are. They 
have been able not only to make for themselves a large reserve-fund, but, 
under the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, they have been paying 





back dividends to their proprietors. Those provisions apply equally to us 


g previous half year, and a similar improvement has taken place in the sales} | 
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as to them, but it is not expedient that we should avail ourselves of them. 
We have duties to perform, not only to our shareholders, but to the public 
at large; and I think the public in the district which we supply will call 
out very much if from no fault of theirs they are prevented from partici- 
pating in the benefits which other portions of the metropolis enjoy. I have 
no doubt, therefore, we shall have to reduce the price of gas from or about 
the time that other companies do it; but notwithstanding that reduction, 
we quite contemplate that we shall be able to complete our works in such 
a manner as to be able to carry on the operations of the company without 
eA further outlay than I have mentioned. for the next ten or twelve years. 
Ido not know that I need detain you with any further observations, and 
ews — move—* That the report and accounts be received and 
opted.” 

Mr. SpraGuE (deputy-governor): I beg to second the motion. 

Mr. Gootp: There seems to be a large amount charged this half year 
for law and parliamentary expenses—£829. 17s. 10d. I hope we have now 
done with parliamentary expenses. 

The GoveRNor: I hope we have. I have accounted for them in the 
present accounts by explaining the necessity which this company was 
under to join in the opposition to the Subways Bill. 

Mr. Goon: I see the rates and taxes are very much reduced. They are 
only £1588. 19s. 5d. this half year, whereas they were £2555. 16s. 6d. for 
the corresponding half of last year. Is that owing to the fact that they 
have really diminished, or that they bave not been collected? 

The Governor: We charge “rates and taxes” according to what 
happens to have been paid in the half year. I do not think there is any 
diminution, but rather that we must look for an increase of charge under 
this head. 

Mr. Gooip: The object of my inquiry was to ascertain whether we might 
reckon that £1588 would be about the half-yearly average for the future. 

The Governor: Iam afraid I am not able to answer that question. If 
you add the two last half years together, you will, perhaps, get about the 
right amount per annum. 

Mr. Packe: The incidental expenses, I am glad to see, are much 
reduced. 

The GovERNor: They are a varying quantity. I think no real reduction 
| has taken place in them. J should say the apparent reduction arises from 
| one cause, and that is that for the last three years we have been charging 
|under this head the expense of rebuilding a bridge at Nine-Elms. The 
| total cost of that bridge was somewhere about £3000, and we charged 
{| £1000 each half year till it was paid for. That is now entirely done with. 

Mr. Packer: Therefore we may take it that the incidental expenses will 
|be about the same in future as they appear here. The “ allowances and 
bad debts” I am glad to see are materially reduced. 

The Governor: Materially reduced, and I hope will continue so. 





Dr. 
To Capital— 

Oldshares. . . . . « « « « £150,000 0 0 

NS, as ig a -e ahrae me 19,992 0 0 
——_———- £169,992 0 0 
Bonds .. a i a oe a a ee 33,000 0 0 
Sundry creditors . cst O Bre ° 18,106 16 4 
Dividendsunpaid ......46.-. e 277 10 4 
Balance of revenue account. . . . coe se es «© WRB SS 
£233,064 9 4 














RECEIPT. 
Balance brought forward— 
th one pes ee ee ee & 794 10 10 
Sale of gas— 
Common gas, at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
ee 2 ee ewe a ee ee. 2 
Public lighting, and under contracts, 5,919 14 6 
—— 26,424 611 
Sale of old materials . . 2. . 1. 6 « « 250 3 0 
Sale of residual products— 
an. Ce ee £5,607 16 5 
on a a 228 11 3 
ae ee 1,159 1 6G 
Sulphate ofammonia ... . . 237 10 11 
Ammoniacal liquor. . .. . 3219 6 
— 7,26519 7 
Amount received of Metropolitan Board of Works as com- 
pensation for losses and payments, charged against revenue 
PR cia 6 6 woe + 4k ee 8 2,250 0 0 
Premiums on saleofmew shares . . .. .. 1. ew 8ll 6 0 
Miscellaneous receipts ..... +c -+c-e-rvreee 33 7 2 
£37,829 13 6 


of the report, perhaps it will just be necessary for me to say a few words as 
usual at our half-yearly meetings. You will find by the report to-day that 
our balance is exceedingly small as conipared with the balance carried for- 
ward from several previous half years. There is an old saying, “ You can- 
not have your cake and eat it, too,” and that is the solution of the matter 
in this case. We have, in fact, had to lay out large sums of money during 
the last six or seven months upon the works. Our engineer has taken ad- 
vantage of the extremely favourable season to carry out many great and 
important alterations at Rotherhithe. 
met here, we have laid several miles of large mains in place of smail ones 
which had been in the ground for the last 15 years. This step was rendered 
necessary in consequence of the increasing demand made upon us for gas 
in the neighbourhoods of Deptford and Lewisham. I believe the result of 
the outlay, which was over £3000, will be in the highest degree satisfactory. 
We have also been spending large suns of money at the works in the con- 
struction of a new retort-house, which I think is one of the finest in the 
metropolis. You will see therefore that we have had very heavy expenses 
to mect. But we have been acting like good farmers in the matter—we 
have been ploughing up and preparing the soil, and now we are sowing in 
hope of reaping an abundant harvest by and by. I have only to say that 
I myself believe we have done as I said some two years ago we should do 











In addition to that, since we last | 


Balance-Sheet, to June 30, 1864. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, before I move the reception and adoption 


Mr. Packer: I see in the balance-sheet that the redemption-fund is put 
down at £2589. 11s. 8d. Is that the balance in hand not yet invested ? 

The Governor: It is. The total sum laid aside is about £9000. Of that 
sum about £6500 has been expended in purchasing up shares and stock, 
and there now remains this balance in end. which will be invested ina 
similar way as opportunity serves. This is the balance not yet invested. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The Governor: I now move—“ That the dividends upon all classes of 
preference shares and stocks be paid on and after the 15th inst.; and that a 
dividend of £2. 10s. per share, being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
be paid upon the ordinary shares which were paid up in full on or before 
the 30th of June last.” 

The Depury-GovEerNor seconded the motion, which was put, and 
carried nem. con. 

Mr. Gootp: I think we ought not to separate without passing a vote of 
thanks to the governor, deputy-governor, and directors, for their continued 
attention to the affairs of the company. 

Mr. Packe seconded the motion, which was cordially agreed to. 

The Governor: Gentlemen, I have to thank you on behalf of myself 
and brother directors. I have frequently had to acknowledge these ex- 
pressions of your confidence, and I hope I shall long have the pleasure to 
do so. 





SURREY CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of this 
Company was held at the London Tavern, on Thursday, the 13th inst.—T. 
Pocock, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. P. Boddy) read the advertisement convening 
the meeting, and the following report and accounts were then presented:— 

The directors herewith submit, in accordance with the company’s regulations, the 
statement of accounts for the half year ending the 30th of June last. It will be seen 
that the balance of revenue, including the sum brought forward from the previous 
half year, amounts to £11,688. 2s. 8d., which will enable the company to declare a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year on the whole paid-up capital, together with 
2 per cent. for “ back dividends” on the old shares, and will afterwards leave a 
balance to be carried forward to next account of £188. 2s. 8d. 

The directors have no remarks to offer upon the present revenue statement, ex- 
cepting, as may be noticed by the shareholders, that whilst the rental and residual 
products exhibit a satisfactory increase of income, the cost of production and of 
maintenance is, on the other hand, largely increased by reason of the deteriorated 
condition of the old “ plant,” which is now about to be displaced. 

The new and extensive works, for which fresh capital was last year created, are 
in progress of construction. When these works, with renewed machinery, are 
brought into full operation, the cost of carbonization and the cost of maintenance, 
will be materially diminished, the manufacturing power of the company thereby in- 
creased, and the supply of gas throughout the district greatly facilitated. 

It is the intention of the directors to make a second call on the new shares of the 
company of £2 per share, payable on the Ist of January next. 


Cr. 


By Works, as per last balance-sheet . 


. £197,077 3 11 
Amount expended this half year. . . 1 


13,728 10 


Revenue Account, for the Six Months ending June 30, 1864. 


—_———— £210,805 14 0 
Due to the company for 
J: > &§ & + ° ° 10,018 17 7 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 2,496 11 8 
ee sere Se wwe & oo we oe @ é 375 0 0 
Coals in stock . 2,556 1 7 
Cash balances— 
At bankers, general account . £6,524 10 5 
Dividend account oe a 277 10 4 
Petty cash account. .... . 118 3 
Eee Se ee OOH 8 5 6 
aaa 6,619 4 6 
£233,064 9 4 
EXPENDITURE, 
Directors allowances . . . £750 0 0 
Salaries of secretary and clerks . 485 15 0 
Collectors commissionandpay. . . . 366 3 5 
Stationery, printing, and general charges 383 16 4 
Paymenttoauditors . .....-. 3110 0 
——— £2,017 4 9 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coals carbonized. £13,012 17: 8 
Purifying materials . a 112 10 0 
Supervisionandlabour, .. . . 5,240 15 1 
Tools and otherimplements . . . 190 11 11 
Ordinary repair and maintenance of 
premisesand plant . . . . 2,076 15 
——_—_——=— 20,633 10 0 
Distribution, including service-mains, pipes, &e.— 
Ordinary repair and maintenance £1;342 6 5 
Meters, restoring and replacing . 19415 2 
— 1,537 17 
Rents, rates,andtaxes . . , 8l4 0 9 
Bad debts and allowances i a ae a oe oe 21916 9 
Law charges, and amount paid to the surveyor in connexion 
with the claim against the Metropolitan Board of Works 254 2 4 
cp atinsap li Ge oe ne, ee ae ee 665 14 8 
Se ee ee eee 11,688 2 8 


£37,829 13 6 


when the new capital we required for reconstructing the works came into || 


our hands—we have laid it out most judiciously and profitably. Every 
shilling I believe has been so spent, and therefore I have much pleasure in 
meeting you here to-day to lay before you the facts of the case, and to con- 
gratulate you upon the position and prospects of the company and the 
condition of the works, with which I assure you as an old director I am 
extremely proud. J very much wish the shareholders would adopt the 
course which Dr. Liddle periodically takes, of visiting the works for your- 
selves, and not take what is said at these meetings entirely upon credit. I 
am_ happy to see Dr. Liddle here to-day, and I am sure he will corroborate 
what I say as to the satisfactory condition of everything at Rotherhithe. I 


| may tell you that without the outlay we have made the old works would 


A 


never have carried us through the winter which is before us. It was there- 
fore a matter of real necessity that we should incur these large expenses. 
Now that we have everything upon such an improved basis, I believe and hope 
we shall go on prosperously. We are getting rid of our old burdens; to-day 
we pay you a further portion of the arrears of dividend due to you, and I 
confidently expect that by the end of three years from the present time we 
shall be able to say to our friends outside who are consumers: “ We can 
now reduce the price of gas to vou.” I do not think I shall be disappointed 
in this expectation when I contemplate the results that will arise when the 


whole of the machinery which our excellent engineer is putting up is at 
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work. Ido not know that I have anythin 
matters are going on very smoothly and 

be thoroughly satisfied with the statements laid before you to-day. I have 
therefore much pleasure in moving the reception and adoption of the report. 

Mr. Duvat seconded the motion. 

Mr. Soper asked to what account the new mains referred to by the 
P< mapa had been charged, and what had become of the old mains 

en up. 

Mr. Duvat said the difference between the cost of the two mains had 
alone been charged to capital,and the old mains had been made use of 
where they were available. 

Dr. Lippe said he had always taken a great interest in looking after 
the works at Rotherhithe, and during the whole period of his connexion 
with the company had invariably visited them twice a year. He agreed 
with the remark made by the chairman, that it was desirable the share- 
holders generally should do so more frequently than they did. While 
placing the fullest confidenee in the directors, they ought to show a more 
personal interest in the condition of their property, and he was convinced 
that if they did, the board would take it rather as an encouragement than 
as an interference with their duties. In former times his visits to the 
works filled him only with dissatisfaction, and he had frequently to express 
that dissatisfaction at the meetings of the company; but now he was happy 
to say that, so far as he could judge, the works were in a most: efficient 
state. The improvements, which had been carried out under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Finlay, reflected the highest credit on that gentle- 


more to say to 


should be held at the works, 
accommodation, and it would afford the proprietors an opportunity of seeing 
how judiciously their money had been expended and how admirably the 
— of the company were carried out. With respect to the item in 
the accounts of “law charges,” he asked whether any portion of the £254 
had been expended in opposing the Subways Bill. 

Mr. Nicuotson said about £50 of the cost of the opposition was included; 
the remainder would come into the next half year’s account. 

Dr. Lippe said the question of the construction and use of subways 
was one which concerned all the inhabitants of the metropolis, and he 
should like to know the opinion of the directors upon the subject. 

The Cuarrman said the board had joined with the directors of other 
companies in opposing the bill of last session, because of the objectionable 
provisions which that bill contained. It not only proposed to compel the 
gas companies to lay their mains in the subways constructed by the Metro- 
politan Board, at their own expenses, but to pay a large rental for the 
privilege of doing so. It was also sought to make the companies liable for 
the consequences of any explosion which might arise from what seemed to 
the directors the too probable event of escapes of gas. The companies 
procured the best scientific evidence they could upon the subject; amongst 
others, some engineers from Paris, who spoke to the dangerous nature of 
the system, and proved that in consequence of the peril involved gas-pipes 
were not allowed to be laid in subways in that city. After hearing the 
evidence, the committee of the House of Commons decided to exempt gas 
companies from the provisions of the bill, which was thereupon withdrawn 
by the Metropolitan Board. It appeared, however, that the question was 
again being agitated, and he believed that an application would be made to 
Parliament next session for leave to reintroduce the bill. The subject 
would have the best attention of the directors of this and other companies, 
and they would be guided as to the course which they ought to take by the 
consideration of what would be best for their proprietors. In reference to 
the inquiry of Dr. Liddle, he might say that the amount of law charges in 
the item was £74. 

Mr. Newman said there wasa strong desire on the part of the public that 
gas, water, and telegraph companies should be required to use the subways, 
so as to prevent the frequent disturbance of the streets. His own opinion 
was, that with due caution gas-pipes might be so laid as not to involve the 
possibility of accident, and that in the end the system would be found a 
great advantage to the companies. The Metropolitan Board had determined 
to persevere in the construction of subways, and intended to go to Parlia- 
ment again for powers to compel the gas and other companies to make use 
of them. He hoped the board would give the matter their careful con- 
sideration, and if the thing were at all practicable that they would not set 
their faces against it. There would no doubt be expense attending the 
adoption of the system, but he thought there would be a saving in other 
directions, and that it would tend rather to the prevention of leakage, that 
fruitful source of loss to the companies. It was not only a gas question, but 
a ratepayers question, and its importance to the community at large must 
not be overlooked. He believed that one obstacle in the way of its adop- 
tion was, that the Metropolitan Board had over-estimated the matter, and 
had required too high a rental from the companies, instead of being con- 
tented with such a moderate per centage upon the cost of construction as 
would have made it worth the while of the companies to fall in with the 
plan. He hoped that before the board engaged in a further opposition they 
would weigh the matter well in all its bearings. 


Mr. NicHoLson agreed with the last speaker as to the importance of the 
question, and thought it could not be too frequently discussed. For the 
information of the proprietors, he might state that the board took the sub- 
ject into their most serious consideration before engaging with the other 
| companies in opposition to the bill of last session. They did not oppose the 





|eonstruction of subways as far as the principle was concerned; but they | 
| than the manner in which they had gone on, and this was the more re-| 


| felt bound to oppose the bill, which the committee of the House of Com- 
| mons rejected, because of its many objectionable provisions. Their first 
. an, as proposed, would be dangerous to life and property, as had 
| proved to be the case in Paris. They objected, secondly, to pay a rental 
| for laying pipes upon compulsion in the subways; and, thirdly and chiefly, 
| they objected to pay the damages which they felt would almost certainly 
result from leakage and explosion. The directors were the representatives 
of, and trustees for, the proprietors at large, and it was their duty to con- 
sider every measure brought forward which was likely to affect their inte- 
rests. It appeared to them that those interests might be ruinously affected 
by the bill of last session, and therefore they opposed it, as they would feel 
bound to do with the forthcoming bill if framed upon the same principles. 

Mr. BrickutLt said he thought the time had come when the directors 
|| ought to make a reduction in the price of gas, and he was sorry to hear the 
chairman speak of the possibility of a reduction not taking place for three 
years to come. 

The CuarrMAn said the directors were as desirous as any of the con- 
sumers could be to reduce the price, but it was impossible for them to do it 
at _— 

fter some further conversation the motion was put and carried. 
The CuainMaAn moved—“ That a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year 





und of opposition was, that the subways with water and gas pipes laid | re. 
| to say that company was rising instead of falling; and, if this were not so, 


you; all our | ending the 30th of June last, and 2 per cent. in addition on account of back 
easantly, and I think you will | dividends be now declared, payable on and after the 24th of October.” 


} 
! 


man. He suggested to the board that the next meeting of proprietors | 
They might easily provide the necessary | 








| reduction in the price of gas, knowing that the effect would be to reduce; 


Mr. Duvat seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors was then adopted, and 
the —— having briefly acknowledged the same, the proceedings 
terminate 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY. 

The usual Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Caper took place on 
the 80th ult., at the Offices, 114, Grafton Street—TuHomas Micuarn. 
GresHaM, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. STEVENSON, the secretary, having read the advertisement calling the 
meeting, proceeded to read the report and statement of accounts :— 

The directors, in submitting to the proprietors the accounts for the half year 
ending the 30th June last, have, as usual, to congratulate them on the prosperous 
condition of the company’s affairs. 

On comparing the accounts now before the meeting with those of the correspond- 
ing period of last year it will be seen that, notwithstanding the cial and mone- 
tary depression of the past twelve months, the operations of the company have been 
attended with the most favourable results. | 

In gas-rental there has been a considerable increase ; whilst the sales of coke have 
been steady and remunerative. The board refer to these facts with pleasure, because 
they afford the best and most satisfactory proof, not alone of the value and import- 
ance of the recent extensions, but, that the capital expended {thereon has been | | 
judiciously invested and profitably employed. | 
The board are happy to report that at the works at the station, with all their) | 
appli , are in excellent order and condition. Attention has been given during | | 
the summer to the state of the mains and services, with a view to the reduction of! 
leakage, and consequently to the increase of profit; and the board have every reason 
to anticipate that the measures they have adopted will be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences. Several auxiliary mains, calculated to give an additional | | 
and more equable supply to some of the remoter districts, have been laid down, the | 
results of which will, no doubt, be equally satisfactory to the consumers and the} 
company. 

Of the future operations of the company the board entertain the most sanguine 
expectations; they feel now, as they have always felt, that it is incumbent on them | I 
to do everything in their power to promote and encourage a more extended use of || 
gas in Dublin; and believing that they shall best attain that object by cheapening 
the cost, and identifying the interests of the consumer with those of the eompany, | 
they have resolved that from and after the beginning of the winter quarter, namely, 
on the 3lst of December, the price shall be reduced to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This course of proceeding will, they need scarcely say, involve in the first instance 
a considerable sacrifice of revenue; but the board trust and hope that it will lead to} 
a more general demand for gas among all classes of their fellow-citizens, and more | 
especially among the owners and occupiers of private houses, many of whom avail 
themselves, but on a limited scale, of its manifold and manifest advantages; while 
others continue to deprive themselves entirely of the comfort, safety, cleanliness, and 
economy they might experience aad enjoy from even its partial introduction. 

In making this important announcement, the board consider it due to themselves | 
to state that it is in perfect accordance with the principle which has at all times | 
guided and governed their policy ; and they trust their fellow-citizens will give them 
credit for sincerity when they assure them that they anticipate with pleasure the 
arrival of the period when a more general demand for gas—a demand commensurate 
with the almost unlimited capabilities of the works—will justify them in announcing 
a further reduction in price. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the present position and future prospects of the 
company, it only remains for the board to direct the attention of the meeting to the 
accounts now on the table, and especially to the profit and loss account, showing a 
net gain on the operations of the half year of £7196. 4s. 5d., from which they recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 7s. per share, free of income-tax, the balance to 
be carried to the credit of next half year’s account. | 

The CHarrMAN said that, the report having been read, it became his 
duty, in moving its adoption, together with the statement of accounts, to 
make a few observations. These observations would be very few, and he 
thought they would be satisfactory. They were told by the report that | 
the works were all in good order. He could vouch for the accuracy of ; 
that statement from Fay knowledge, for he had inspected the works 
within the previous few hours, and he never saw a gas-work any where in 
a cleaner and more efficient condition or in better working order. There 
had been no accident of any kind in connexion with the works since they | 
met there last, and he was happy to be able to say that all the damage done’ 
by the explosion before that time was, as far as possible, repaired. They 
had been obliged to make some little alteration, as, for instance, building a | 
place for a tank, the position of which they changed. There were other | 
alterations which he need not specify. He considered it was a source of | 
sincere congratulation for that company to be able to make the announce- | 
ment they had just made to the public of a further reduction in the price of | | 
gas, and he trusted that their brother shareholders would regard it in the |) 
same favourable spirit as must be the case with the public at large. From | 
the formation of that company down to the present time it had been their |} 
settled policy to endeavour to keep reducing the price of gas whenever they || 
found they could fairly do so with due regard to the interests of the share- |; 
holders. He held in his hand a statement furnished to him by their re- || 
spected secretary, showing the series of reductions which had been made 
from time to time, and from this return it appeared that when the company 
started, in 1846, gas was 10s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. They reduced it 
afterwards to 7s. 6d. per 1000, then to 6s. 8d., to 5s. 10d., again to 5s., and | 
ultimately to 4s. 9d., the present price; and they had now given notice, as 
was stated in the report just read, that, on the Ist of January next, the price, 
would be further reduced to 4s.6d. Was he not justified in claiming credit | 
for the company for having thus steadily carried out a series of reductions| 
for the public benefit, and at the same time preserved the interest of the| 
shareholders? It was satisfactory to see this state of things in an essen- | 
tially Irish company. Nothing could be smoother or more satisfactory | 
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markable when they looked to the falling condition of other companies,| 
many of which he was in himself, in Ireland and elsewhere. He was happy | 


how could they make to the shareholders this announcement of a further | 


their income, unless it was counterbalanced by increased consumption,| 
which ought, and which he hoped would follow this lowering of the cost to) 
the public. He would impress upon the shareholders that they ought all 
work for the good of the company as brothers and partners,and exert) 
themselves to induce those who did not yet use gas in their houses to ob-| 
tain for themselves this undoubted luxury as well as saving. In this wa: 

the company would be enabled, by greater sale of gas, to be content wit 

smaller profit, and to give the light to the public at the lowest possible cost. 
Let the citizens look at what had been done for them. The receipts of the 
company were very large, and for every £20,000 they received now, the 
public—comparing the present price with that when the company started 
—were paying over £40,000 a year. Let them consider what a saviug that 
was to the mercantile community, and the people of Dublin generally. He 
most confidently said that company did deserve some credit for what it had 
done, and for the disposition it showed to confer additional benefits upon 
the city. They were anxious to continue that system according as they 
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were enabled to do so by the increased consumption, but it was their duty, 
of course, to look in the first instance to the interests of the shareholders, 
who were entitled to a fair amount of interest upon their investments. He 
would not, on any account, concur in any reduction, so long as he heid 
that honourable position, unless he had reason to believe the dividend 
would be maintained. He was not one of those who pretended to say that 
the public were to be considered first, and the shareholders, who put their 
money into these undertakings, were to be considered second. In his opinion, 
the shareholders were first and the public next; and he would endeavour 
to benefit the public as far as possible without sacrificing the shareholders. 
It was surprising the number of houses, especially private houses, in which 
there was no gas, If the occupiers of these houses were as well acquainted 
as he was with the luxury, the cleanliness, safety, and cheapness of that 
light they would not be without it. So much did he think of it that he 
offered £1000 to a company some years ago for lighting his residence at 
Raheny Park, and if he were changing his residence to-morrow he would 
not be induced to take one which was not lighted by gas. He hoped that 
company would go on steadily in the same career it had pursued, and that, 
no matter what revolutions, changes, or disturbances, took place in other 
companies, the shareholders would have confidence that the board would 
do nothing that would not be for the benefit of the shareholders. He hoped 
the sale of gas would increase for the reasons he had stated, and also because 
the extensive and admirable works of that company would enable them to 
supply twice as much gas as they gave at present, enormous as was the 
quantity. He thought it could not be reasonably said there was a want of 

28 companies in Dublin. He trusted the shareholders would stick together, 
satisfied that the ship was being judiciously steered, and would be safely 
bronght into a good harbour. 

Mr. Boyce seconded the motion for the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Dancy said he thought it would be a move in the right direction if 
the directors would follow the example of other companies and circulate 
the report a week before the day of meeting. It was not fair to ask share- 
holders to decide upon a report, the contents of which they learned for the 
first time at the meeting. He made this observation generally, and without 
any reference to the report before them, for he entirely approved of it. 
The shareholders had every confidence in the directors; but as a matter of 
business it would be well to send out the report before the meeting. He 
wished for information relative to an item in the accounts of £1230 under 
the head of “ Charges.” 

Mr. STEVENSON (secretary) said the charges comprised all the incidental 
expenses connected with both the works and the office. There might be, 
perhaps, a thousand items, varying from 6d. up to £100 included in that 
£1230. All the items were fully set out in the books, which were open to 
inspection. 

Mr. Darcy said he would not have asked any question on the subject 
were it not that he thought the item represented law costs incurred in 
opposing the corporation bill last session. 

Mr. Stevenson said it did not. There was a special fund called the 
“ contingent fund,” out of which such expenses as those referred to by Mr. 
Darcy were paid. These expenses were not charged to the revenue account. 
Neither were the expenses occasioned by the explosion some time since at 
the works; they were paid out of the same fund. The parliamentary agent 
had not furnished his account. 

Mr. Darcy: What do the costs amount to? 

Mr. StEvENson: The parliamentary agent has not yet furnished his 

account, although he has been written to several times for it. The solici- 
tor of the company, Mr. Cantwell, is here, and can state that. 
_ The Cuarrman: We were obliged to go to Parliament to defend your 
interests against the corporation. If the corporation had obtained the 
power they sought of opening the streets to lay the pipes, &c., I need not 
tell you they would have been working in avery different position from us. 
We are carrying on this company by means of the funds of the shareholders, 
but the corporation would have been working out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers at large, which would make a very serious difference. You may 
depend upon it that all the expenses will be carefully scrutinized. 

Mr. Darcy said he regarded the reduction in the price of gas as a wise 
proceeding, but he had heard it rumoured out of doors that the reduction 
was made in anticipation of a new gas company. 

The CuarrmMan: No such thing. ‘The return I have read of the series of 
reductions we have made from time to time ought to refute that. The pre- 
sent is the sixth reduction. 

Mr. Darcy: If there were no new company at all, 1 suppose you would 
have made the reduction. 

The Cuairman: I am getting old and cannot remember everything in 
which I have been concerned. But Mr. Stevenson has referred to our 
minutes, and reminds me that so far back as the 7th of April, 1863, I gave 
notice that I would bring forward the question of the propriety of a further 
reduction in the price of gas. It has been frequently the subject of dis- 
cussion at our board before we came to a decision about it, and it has been 
considered altogether in reference to the advisablity of it in relation to the 
legitimate claims of the shareholders. You can scarcely conceive how 
much we agitate and weigh everything bearing on the subject before we 
feel warranted in reducing the price of gas; and in making this reduction 
we have been actuated by the hope that it will promote an increased con- 
sumption of gas. 

Mr. Darcy: Your present reduction will not affect the dividend. 

The CHAIRMAN: that is our opinion. We cannot, of course, say with 
certainty what will be the result. I repeat, we rely upon the efforts of our 
brother shareholders in assisting us to increase the consumption so as to 
make up the deficiency of receipts occasioned by the lower price. 

Mr. Darcy: What do you say about sending out the report? 

The CuarrMAn: We promise that the matter shall have our best 
consideration. 

The report and statement of accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The CHarrMAN moved a resolution, declaring a dividend of 7s. per share, 
free of income-tax. 

Alderman Moy an seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

Mr. Kenny moved that the cordial thanks of the shareholders be given 
to the directors for their excellent management of the affairs of the com- 
pany, as manifested in the statement of accounts laid before the meeting. 

r. Darcy seconded the motion, and said he did not know of any public 
company in which the shareholders had greater confidence in the directors 
than they had in that company. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The CHarrman said he returned thanks on the part of the directors. He 
could truly say that they acted to the best of their judgment and witha 
sincere desire to advance the prosperity of the company. Very few con- 
nected with public companies could say that they had succeeded in doing 
everything they ought to do; but in no company were the directors more 











| new street to the Mansion House, sought and obtaine 





zealous and attentive than in that. He might mention that they were per- 
fectly unanimous in every act. On his own behalf and on behalf of the 
directors generally he returned his sincere thanks. 

Mr. Gresham having vacated the chair, and Alderman Moylan having 
been called thereto, 

Mr. Lee moved the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Gresham for his dignified 
conduct in the chair, and for his great attention to the interests of the 
company. 

Mr. TALLon seconded the motion. 

The CuareMay said, in putting the resolution, it was well merited by Mr. 
Gresham, for he was most attentive to their interests. The resolution 
would, of course, be carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Darcy said he did not think they ought to separate without acknow- 
ledging the valuable services of their able and courteous secretary, and also 
their efficient engineer, whose industry had saved the company a great deal 
of money. He would move—“ That the best thanks of the shareholders be 
given to Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Lalor for their services.” 

Mr. Lex seconded the motion. 

The Cuairman said he need not state that public companies must de- 
pend very much on their officers. They had in that company the advan- 
tage of having two as efficient officers as any company possessed. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Stevenson said the resolution had taken him somewhat by surprise. 
At all events, he thanked them very sincerely on his own part and that of 
Mr. Lalor. His only regret was that the other officers of the company were 
not included, for they were most deserving of it. 

Mr. Darcy said he would be happy to amend his resolution by including 
the other officers. 

The resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 

Mr. SrevENsON said there could be no donbt that Mr. Lalor was a most 
eflicient officer, and showed the strongest desire to forward the interests of 
the company. It was only fair to the other officers connected with the 
establishment there to say that they were equally anxious as he and Mr. 
Lalor were to promote the prosperity of the company. If anything were 
required to stimulate to increased exertion it would be the kind expression 
of feeling just made towards them by that large and influential meeting. 

The meeting then separated. 





CONSTRUCTION OF SUBWAYS. 
MeEtrRopouitaN Boarp oF Works, Fripay, Oct. 7. 

The usual Weekly Meeting of the Board was held this day—Mr. TawalTEes 
in the chair. 

Mr. CARPMAEL said: Having been one of the board at the time this sub- 
ject was taken into consideration, and having gone into the matter to a 
considerable extent, I have prepared a resolution as to the course which I 
think we should take upon the subject. It is—“ That it is the bounden 
duty of this board to proceed to the construction of a subway in the Thames 
embankment and in the new strect to the Mansion House, notwithstanding 
the decision come to by the committee of the House of Commons in respect 
to the Subways Bill promoted by the board in the last session of Parlia- 
ment.” Now, that is the course that I consider this board ought to take 
upon the present occasion. There are many members here who were not 
members of the board at the time that this question was very closely in- 
vestigated by the then existing board, and by others called to the counsel 
of the board. The board, at a very early period of their existence, felt that 
it was their duty to investigate all the causes of the obstruction of traffic in 
the streets of this metropolis, and to deal with it in the best way the means 
in their possession would enable them to deal with so difficult a subject. 
Amongst others, this question of subways was, as I stated before, brought 
early to the notice of this board. This board discussed it in the board, and 
discussed it in the committee again and again. It was determined by this 
board that they would advertise for and offer prizes for the best plan for 
constructing them in this metropolis. Numerous plans were sent in, and 
very valuable suggestions were made. This board did not determine 
merely by their own powers which of the plans ought to be chosen, and 
how these subways were to be constructed; but they called to their aid 
some of the most eminent men that existed at that time, or at any time 
during the history of England, when matters of this kind were brought 
forward to be discussed. Amongst those engineers and scientific men 
called to the counsel of this board were gas engineers of the highest repute. 
It so happened that one member of this board was a man of the highest 
standing in his particular profession—viz., Mr. Wright. He was one of the 
greatest advocates, and assisted—and, I think, induced—this board to in- 
vestigate the subject. In addition to Mr. Wright, we called in, amongst a 
multitude of others—all eminent men—Mr. George Lowe, a gentleman of 
European, or, I may say, world-wide reputation, as a gas engineer. He 
was a chemist of the highest standing, and was a man (and és a man, for I 
am happy to say he is still living, though at a great age), from whom more 
aid has been derived, both in this country, and every other country in the 
world where gas has been had recourse to, than has been derived from any 
one besides. He has done more for gas lighting than any other man who 
has existed anywhere. ‘This gentleman, amongst all the rest, came to the 
conclusion that the board ought to take the earliest steps to provide for 
subways in our streets. The board came to the same conclusion, and 
sustained the advice that they received in every direction. The public 
journals expressed strong feelings in favour of the course the board had 
made up its mind to pursue. This board, as early as they had an oppor- 
tunity—viz., in making a new street in Covent Garden—determined that 
they would make a subway; and in going to Parliament they obtained 
powers for making a subway, and for dealing with that a That 
street was made, and that subway was completed. Again, when this board 
was called upon to go to Parliament with reference to the Southwark 
Street, this board sought parliamentary powers, and obtained them, for 
making a subway in the Southwark Street, and that subway was also con- 
structed. Again,this board, when they were called upon to discuss the 
power for dealing 
with it,and Parliament again recognized the propriety of making a subway 
in that street. I mention these matters for this reason: The great water 
and gas companies had the earliest notice of the course that this board were 
pursuing from time to time—not only notice of the parliamentary applica- 
tion in dealing with it when they came to deal with it in a parliamentary 
way. They also, by themselves and their engineers, were fully acquainted 
with the fact that we were making these subways, for they gave evidence 
of it in the House of Commons when our bill was before Parliament. Yet 
these public bodies, forming part of the metropolis, receiving their profits 
and their moneys from this metropolis, never held up a finger or indicated 
a sign that these subways would not be used by them; or that they were | 





dangerous things; or that, if used, it would be to the detriment of the 
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public security. I say that such a course of proceeding by public bodies to 
another public body spending the money of the metropolis—they receiving 
a from the metropolis for all that they give—in standing by and 
allowing all this to go on, and never indicating a sign that they were not 
willing to use these subways, ought not to have been pursued. But such 
was the fact; and it was not until this board, by their bill, indicated the 
fact that they wished Parliament to give them powers to ask for a contri- 
bution in the way of arate for the use of these subways that they ever 
heard an objection from any one of these companies with regard to the 
usor of these subways. Such, I believe, are incontrovertible, undeniable 
facts, as I have stated them; and when we go before Parliament, and admit 
before the committee of the House of Commons that it is our bounden duty, 
or that we conceive it to be our bounden duty, to make these subways; and 
when we state that we have been three times before Parliament, and three 
times been recognized by Parliament, and have got parliamentary powers, 
and then ask Parliament for permission to prevent these public bodies, who 
have the power to break up every street in the metropolis as often as they 
like, from doing anything of the kind in future wherever subways are in 
existence, they come down in the strongest possible manner—counsel upon 
counsel, engineer upon engineer—to offer all the opposition that their great 
wealth would enable them to offer to this board. And what are the grounds 
of the objections so raised, which, I am sorry to say, induced the committee 
of the House of Commons to withhold their consent to this board having 
compulsory powers to deal with this matter? We have permissive powers 
| already; but without compulsory powers it is quite clear we cannot prevent 
| any gas or water company from breaking up either of the streets I have 
mentioned. They may go and lay down pipes in either of those streets— 
not to say break them up. Such is our position; and the issue you are 
asked to-day to determine is this—Shall we cease hereafter to make sub- 
ways, and shall we no longer endeavour to utilize the subways we have 
made? That is the simple issue that we are called upon to determine to- 
day. If from want of information we had been misled—if, notwithstanding 
the great talent we have consulted, we found we had been wrong—I, for 
one, should say, “ True it is we have spent this money; true it is that it is 
a misfortune that we have done so; but we have such information now as 
not to justify us going on any farther with this scheme.” But isthatso? We 
had a multitude of evidence before us—not only English engineers both in 
London and in the provinces, but we also brought over a gentleman 
of the highest standing in France, the engineer at the head of the 
municipal department of engineering, who had dealt more or less with this 
subject. It was proved by other engineers and scientific men, that subways 
are conveniences for the original fixing of the pipes far more stably and 
more securely than they can now be laid in the earth with a weak and un- 
certain foundation, as is the case so constantly at the present time. But 
they say that there is pes danger of having gas-pipes in a subway, because 
a certain admixture of common air with carburetted hydrogen gas might 
create an explosive mixture, and that explosive mixture is most frightful. 
We all admit that; we all know it. No man more thoroughly knows it than 
Mr. George Lowe or Mr. Wright, the gentlemen whom i have referred to. 
No one knows it better than almost every engineer whom we called in to 
counsel us. They were perfectly confident that if due care and not care- 
lessness were observed by the gas companies there is no earthly reason to 
think that subways would contribute to, but that on the contrary they 
would reduce, the liability to explosion by admixture of the gas in this 
way. The case that they brought forward to show that these mixtures of 
were destructive by explosion, were numberless; but they all occurred 
in what manner? Not one instance of any destructive explosion took place 
in any case where pipes were confined in arched or covered ways, but they 
all arose from broken pipes or damaged joints lying in the ground, the gas 
getting into cellars, or into houses, or into sewers, and in consequence of 
which explosions had occurred, in some cases of a very serious character. 
However, we were unable to induce the committee of the House of Com- 
mons to take the responsibility of our utilizing these subways. I heard a 
great deal of the evidence, and I gave evidence about it myself. I heard 
much of the opposing evidence, and since I attended the committee I have 
obtained a Blue Book of the evidence, and I have from time to time care- 
fully gone through the whole of the evidence, in order to see if I could find 
any cause sufficient to my mind to induce me to alter the opinion which I 
originally formed in the investigation when we went into the question upon 
a former occasion. On the contrary, so far from my opinion being in any 
degree altered, I feel strengthened in asking you this day to say that, 
although the public companies may be so great and wealthy, they ought 
not to be allowed to deal with the board in this way. I feel confident that 
the time will come when the press of this metropolis will force it upon the 
public, and force it upon Parliament in such a way that we shall realize 
and obtain the results we have been endeavouring to obtain; and therefore 
I ask you, gentlemen, to come to this resolution, or a resolution similar in 
its character. 

Mr. Le Breton: I beg to second the motion. 

Mr. Harris: I understood that Mr. Newton this day fortnight stated 
that he had heard that the opinion of the gas companies had changed with 
reference to this matter of subways. I find that the companies are as much 
opposed to the use of = now as they were before. Mr. Carpmael has 
made a very talented speech, but he has forgotten one thing about the 
subways that were constructed—that they were used in the first instance, 
but they are disused now. 

Mr. CarpMAEL: No, no. 

Mr. Harris: If I have stated it incorrectly, I am sure the board will 
forgive me; but I was informed that the subways were used in the first in- 
stance, and that they are disused now. 

Mr. Cottinson: In endeavouring to carry out a public principle, Mr. 
Carpmael has stated that he never heard any objection from the gas com- 
panies or the water companies about the subways until they were called 
upon fo use them and pay for their use. Now, I recollect very well one of 
the arguments used in favour of the subways being constructed. It was to 
be a great public benefit—not only in relation to the metropolis, to prevent 
the streets from being broken up, but it was also considered a very great 
boon for the gas and water companies themselves; and there is no question 
that it would have been so. Before this Act of Parliament came into 
operation we spent very large sums of money to prevent inconveniences 
occurring in the great public thoroughfares from the breaking them up by 
the water companies and gas companies. After having established the 
= that these things were good and useful, and having the sanction of 

arliament, I think it would be a very great pity, after this money has been 
spent, to allow them to draw back because of the evidence which has been 
relied upon. I should apprehend that some of the engineers who have been 
called before the committee to give evidence will some of these days be 
heartily ashamed of what they have said; and I believe that gas and water 
engineers and others who could go before a committee of the House of 




















Commons and say that it was dangerous and improper to lay mains in 
subways, will ridicule such evidence. Subways are unquestionably the 
safest things that can be, and no one knows that better than gas engineers. 
The subject has not fairly been before Parliament. There has been a 
factious warfare on the part of the gas and water companies, to prevent the 
introduction of a very great public improvement. I hope that the board 
will not be stopped from tarrying out such a very useful measure; and I 
firmly believe that the gas and water companies will have to use the sub- 
ways yet. I hope that the engineer will carry out the subway proposed in 
the Thames embankment and in the new street, and that the subways will 
be sufficiently large that the companies will be compelled to go into them. 
That will put a stop to the difficulty. I hope that the subway which will 
be constructed will be larger than that which has been constructed in 
Southwark. As to the safety of the subway, I do not think any practical 
man who has given attention to the matter will doubt it for a single mo- 
ment. It will be a great benefit to the metropolis. Having formed these 
two subways, and having obtained parliamentary powers to construct the 
others, I hope we shall not draw back. 


Mr. D'Irrancer: Although it may be thought by no means an economical 
principle to construct subways when we know we have strong objections 
from gas companies, still I think it is the duty of this board to do that which 
they feel to be right, notwithstanding opposition from persons who do not 
understand the subject. Now, as to the gas leaking from the pipes and 
making the subway liable to explosion, I have no faith in it at all. We 
have a very good specimen that if the pipes are sound no accident will 
occur. But even if gas companies do not make use of these subways, still 
the telegraph wires and the water companies can use them. No one can 
say there is danger there. They may say, “ Oh, the water-pipes may burst, 
and then you may have a difficulty in getting out the water!” I believe 
that is just about as likely as that the gas will come through the iron pipes. 
I have had a conversation with a gentleman, an eminent chemist and gas 
engineer, Mr. Spencer, who has explained to me that he can make the pipes 
perfectly safe—not by the present system, but by a system which he has 
proposed, and which is in operation I believe in various parts of this 
country. Now, we know very well that the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons are not all of them scientific men. I recollect that when the 
Bude light was about to be introduced, the late Sir Robert Peel, when he 
was told that there would be an Argand Jamp with a jet of oxygen coming 
up the centre, said: “Oh, it will be extremely dangerous to use oxygen.” 
He was a great man, but nota scientific man. He knew nothing of che- 
mistry, or he would have known that oxygen gas is not explosive except 
when mixed with hydrogen. The danger is when hydrogen is mixed with 
10 per cent. of common air or 4 per cent. of oxygen. Now, I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what it costs to pave a street in Marylebone Parish—I mean 
Oxford Street. It cost £24,580 to pave it from one end to the other— Oxford 
Street alone. Now, I have a return of the number of openings which have 
been made in Oxford Street in the carriage-way only, irrespective of the 
pavement, in three years. In 1861, the carriage-way was opened 279 times; 
in 1862, it was opened 254 times; and in 1863, 297 times; so that you will 
see, gentlemen, that no sooner is a street finished than it is opened for some 
purpose or other; and of course all the gentleman here, being conversant 
with parochial affairs, will be aware that if a street is opened it requires to 
be relaid twice or sometimes three times before the hole is properly filled 
up and the pavement is firm. I hope that the board will consider this very 
deliberately indeed, for I think it would be a very great pity to go to any 
expense, unless, after making subways, we can make use of them in every 
possible way. I have, however, come to the conclusion that it is our duty 
to persevere in the course which we have already adopted, because the line 
along the Thames embankment will be the course for the main gas-pipes 
and main water-pipes. It has been said by a member on the other side 
that the gentlemen in the House of Commons will one day take a different 
view, although the gas companies may not, and that the great improvement 
which has been introduced by this board will be carried out in all parts of 
this metropolis. I hope the board will not swerve from what they have 
commenced. Irrespective of what has been said at the present time, let us 
do that which we consider our duty, and let time prove whether we have 
done right or wrong. 

Mr. Brpcoop: There is this reason, Mr. Chairman, why we should not 
abandon the making of the subway in the Thames embankment, and that 
is, that we have so far progressed with our plans that to abandon it now 
would be no saving whatever to the public. I have just inquired of the 
engineer, and the question now lies as to whether you will fill it up solid 
or whether you will leave an ape:ture in which gas and water pipes may 
be placed at some future time. I understand that no saving whatever will 
accrue to the public if we now abandon the making of the subway. That 
of course would settle the question at once, because if there is nothing to 
be saved by its abandonment, and it may possibly, and will most probably, 
become very useful at some future day, then of course we shall be all 
agreed that it is better to form it. This applies to just so much of it as 
runs along the Thames embankment. I understand that the foundations 
have now been got in to such an extent, and the preparations have been so 
extensively made for the carrying out of the Thames embankment wall, 
that no saving will accrue to the public by the abandonment of the subway. 
I believe I am correct in the representations I have made, or at any rate, 
so nearly correct that the saving will be quite a bagatelle in comparison 
with the advantage which may be gained by the construction of the subway. 

Mr. SAUNDERS was understood to say that he hoped the board would 
suggest to Mr. Carpmael an alteration in his resolution, which he (Mr. 
Saunders) believed that gentleman would be willing to accede to. He sug~- 
gested that some of the words of the resolution should be omitted, and that 
it should read thus—“ That the board proceed to the construction of a 
subway in the Thames embankment, and in the new street to the Mansion 
House.” The reference to the decision of the committee of t:e House of 
Commons should be omitted, as it might appear antagonistic. 

Mr. Newron: I believe that the great want which the board felt in pro- 
moting this bill before Parliament was a practical example of what might 
be done with regard to putting gas-mains in subways: there was nothing 
which they might point to as conclusive evidence in favour of it. Even the 
Paris experiment was not so conclusive as to satisfy the committee, and we 
had only the Commercial Company in our favour. Now, since that time 
this board has come to the conclusion to construct a portion of the new 
street within the district which is served by the Commercial Gas Company; 
and we shall have there, I suppose, something like a quarter of a mile of 
new road, in which we can put our subway. That company are prepared 
at once to place their mains in that subway, and to test practically the 
opinion of their own engineer. If that be done, we shall have a practical 
example of how subways may be used for the purpose of gas-mains. If the 
result be satisfactory, we can go to Parliament very much strengthened, 
and obtain a decision of the committee in our favour. We should then 
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regret exceedingly that we constructed the Thames embankment and the 
new street to the Mansion House without making provision for the rece 

tion of those mains. I think it is the wisest policy to go on with our works 
as originally projected. I believe it is a good scheme; and, as sure as it 1s 
a good scheme, it will eventually make its way in the public mind, because 


put upon them in reference to this question. I hope the resolution now 
proposed will be carried. 


I am rather forgetful of names; but it is either the Imperial or the Char- 
bill were promoted next session, they should not join in the opposition 


communication to that effect to be made to the other companies. 





acted perfectly right last year in withholding the granting of the bill that 
they were asked to sanction. They would have been taking upon them- 


subways with a view to the insertion of gas-pipes, without having some 
positive evidence that the plan has been found to succeed. 


still too quick unless we can place satisfactory evidence before the com- 
mittee to the effect that the plan has been successful. Ithink that at no 
distant period gas companies will be willing to try the effect of putting 
their pipes into subways. I have no doubt they would be found to answer, 
and then I think we should go to Parliament with very little expense, and 
have no doubt about obtaining parliamentary sanction. I remember some 
years ago being myself very much annoyed by the effluvia coming from a 
sewer, and I applied to the commissioners of that day—the parish board— 
for them to trap that gully-hole. Their answer to me was this—they sent 
@ man with a wounded arm, and this poor man said to me, “Sir, if you 
trap the sewers of the metropolis no man will be safe who is sent into those 
places. Look at my arm, and see the crippled state in which I am; that 


escape of life.” Now, at the present time all the gullies are trapped, and 
there is nobody annoyed by the effluvia coming from them. Other means 


that the same thing will be done with the subways, but you must not pro- 
ceed too quickly. You have no right to ask committees of the House of 


you to make those things which they believe may possibly create great 


things will not occur. I believe that one of the most important things is to 
this proposal, and if that is done in the ensuing session you will succeed in 
getting gas and water pipes introduced into subways. 

Mr. CaRpMAEL: I may state, as far as I have ascertained them, the facts 
with regard to the subways in Paris. In the spring I went there and got 
an introduction to the principal officers, who treated me with great polite- 
ness, and informed me all they could on the subject. It so happened that 


at the church on the Sunday, but I missed them on the Monday, or else we 
should have gone down together to make inquiries; but the result of our 
inquiries was the same—namely, that there were two sets of engineers 
dealing with Paris—the municipal department and the Imperial depart- 
ment. In Paris they have a compound structure, consisting of a sewer and 
a subway in one, so that at all times there is a canal of sewage down the 
middle. The Imperial department has put in these a number of pipes, both 
of gas and of water. There has been no leakage—that is to say, no preju- 
dicial leakage—in those gas-pipes within the Imperial places. There they 
are to this day. We had evidence of several explosions in these compound 
sewers and subways, but it so happened that the explosions which had 


engineer was asked whether they had removed one of the pipes which ran 
along the bridge across the Seine, and he said, no; they had no other place 
to put it, or else it was wished to take it away. The Imperial engineer had 
no objection. The water-pipes, all parties agree, are most desirable to be 
there. They are “causing”—I believe that was the word used by the en- 
gineer—“ They are causing to see what is being done elsewhere.” They 
had great suspicions and great doubts as to whether it was not hazardous. 
They are not prepared to recommend them to be continued. They are 
far from being removed, but I believe the fact is that they are not 
putting any more gas-pipes into them. I believe that the Imperial en- 
gineers, on the one hand, agree that they may do it with perfect impunity: 
the municipal engineers, on the other hand, doubt it, and they do not lay 
any over which they have any control. I believe those are the facts of the 
case. I may be mistaken in some of them, but I believe they are correct. 
We should bear in mind that they are following our example in Notting- 
ham. There they have had even more experience on the subject than we 
have had, and therefore they have come forward to assist us in this matter. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot but feel that the time will come when 
we shall have the use of these important structures in the metropolis; and 
that the metropolis will to a large extent be benefited, with regard to the 
breaking up of the streets, by the existence of these subways. 

The altered motion was put from the chair, as follows—“ That this board 
do proceed to the construction of a subway in the Thames embankment, 
and in the new street to the Mansion House,” and was carried unanimously. 





THE GAS QUESTION IN GLOUCESTER. 


_ Mr. Rawttiyson, the inspector appointed | the Home Secretary, to 
inquire into the desirability of transferring the lighting powers of the 
governor and guardians, and of a portion of the lighting powers of the Su- 
burb Commissioners, to the Local Board of Health, held his inquiry on 


sew by Mr. Fryer, clerk to the board; the governor and guardians 
y RICHARD Hopees Carter, Esq., and Mr. J. HanmMAN; the Suburb 
Commissioners by Mr. A. G. Jones; the gaslight company by their solicitor 
and secretary; the Improvement Commissioners were not represented; Mr. 
Taynton represented Messrs. Price and Co., and Messrs. Nicks and Co.; 
and the gas consumers were represented by Messrs. A. Price and J. P. 
KIMBERLY. 

Mr. Raw inson having 


had been freely circulated in the city, stated that he thought it necessary 


again; and I believe he went so far as to say that they had authorized a | é v 
, Surprise from the inspector, who, in a very amusing manner, asked how 


Commons to give bills and take upon themselves responsibilities to enable | 1 board 1 _ 
| figures that it would be doing an injustice to the outlying suburbs, inas- 


get evidence of something that has been really tried, in order to support | 
| and Co., and Nicks and Co. 


j 


nothing is so destructive of the public convenience as the opening of the | 
streets by the gas and water companies. Eventually there will be a pressure | 
| lity of removing the powers upon another ground—viz., the inequality of 


Mr. Harris: It was stated here that there was a change of opinion , 
among the gas companies on the subject of the subways, and that they | 
would not in the next session of Parliament oppose the bill. I was desirous , 
of knowing whether that was so or not. I have made a little inquiry since. | 


tered Company who have told me, through their engineer, that if another | 


Mr. T. Minter, M.P.: I think the committee of the House of Commons , 


selves a very serious responsibility if they had sanctioned the making of | 


I think we | 
were a little too quick in going to Parliament, and I think we should be | 


was owing to the accumulation of gas in sewers, and I had a very narrow | 


explosions and cause great disasters, unless you can show them that such | 


| principle they had acted, but if the Board of Health were invested with the 


this board had sent over two engineers to do the same thing. I saw them | 


taken place there were in no case nearer than three-quarters of a mile to | 
any subways and sewers in which gas-pipes were contained. The Imperial | 


have been taken to make those sewers perfectly safe, and I have no doubt | consider the matter in the same light as his predecessor, and not recom- 
| mend the adoption of the memorial of the board. 


Tuesday, the 4th inst., at the Tolsey. The Local Board of Health was re- | waters of Londen and Faris, 


to read the memorial of the Board of Health prior to hearing any one upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Fryer then made his statement on behalf of the board, urging the 
necessity of the transfer, by stating that it was very objectionable for them 
as a local board having the power of managing the water-works, streets, 
and improvements of the city, not to be possessed with the power of con- 
tracting for the lighting of the city with gas, which was now become almost 
as indispensable as water. He also urged upon the inspector the advisabi- 


rating—and pointed out the difference which existed in some of the parishes, 
— ae compared them with the price and principle of rating in the 
suburbs. 

Mr. Ricuarp Hopces Carrer then followed, by referring, in the first 
place, to the ancient corporation, to which he belonged, and of which he 
had been governor for about 41 years. He gave a clear statement of their 
transactions, and showed that as a body they had done their duty to the 
city faithfully and without charge (This called forth an expression of 


many dinners they were allowed in a year)—and he thought it was an act 
of injustice to attempt to take from the governor and guardians that power 
which they had held for upwards of a century. 

Mr. A. Price then rose and stated that he represented the gas consumers, 
and spoke of the inadequate manner in which the governor and — 
had conducted their business, asserting that they were a body hardly known 
in the city, that no one knew how they were elected or how their business 
was conducted—and urged upon the inspector to recommend the transfer, 
as it would be most desirable for the city. 12 

Mr. Carrer, in snp wrath, rose and replied to Mr. A. Price ina 
ng ed which certainly was amusing to every one in the room, excepting 

r. Price. 

The Inspector here interfered, and hoped that no personalities would 
be indulged in, stating that as it took two persons to make a quarrel he 
— that one would remain quiet. ’ 

ir. A. G. Jones then read a written statement, which the inspector 
requested him to put in. This statement referred in the first place to the 
inquiry which took place in 1860, when Mr. Ranger recommended that the 
powers of the Suburb Commissioners should not be interfered with. It also 
referred to the fact that, when the committee of gas consumers waited upon 
the board, soliciting them to act in the matter, it was then stated that no 
new facts could be adduced; and therefore he hoped the inspector would 


Mr. Jones also pointed 
out the great disadvantages which would result from the transfer of that 
part of their district which the board sought to obtain, and showed by 
much as it would necessitate a much higher rate to be levied in order to 
light the outlying districts. . 
Mr. TaynTon then addressed the inspector on behalf of Messrs. Price 
He argued upon the injustice and inequality 
of lighting, stating that in the suburbs the commissioners had the power in 
their Act to charge persons upon their rack-rents, and that upon that 


powers, they would then charge a uniform rate, as in the case of the Board 
of Health or General District Rates. 

A written statement was then read on behalf of the gas company, and 
put in, by which it appeared that the gas company desired to be neutral, 
but, upon inspection of the Act of Parliament, under which the governor 
and guardians obtained their powers, they felt it incumbent upon them to 
oppose the transfer, in order to protect the interest of the shareholders; for, if 
the governor and guardians powers were transferred to the Local Board of 
Health, their interest would become greatly jeopardized, by the fact of the 
Board of Health assuming the privilege of making their own gas for public 
and private lighting. A 

In justice to Mr. Rawlinson, it must be stated that his inquiry was most 
impartial, and, before he commenced hearing statements either pro or con., 
he made himself perfectly acquainted with all the circumstances in con- 
nexion with the inquiry, and asked several questions of the secretary of 
the gas company respecting the company’s working and management, 
amongst which was the price of gas to the public lamps, the time they were 
lighted, the consumption per hour, &c.; and after making his calculations 
he considered that the city had no cause of complaint as to price. He 
further added that Parliament looked so jealously upon the rights of old 
gas companies that, unless through some great omissions on their part, new 
companies were not encouraged. ; 

The inquiry being about to close, Mr. W. STEVENS rose, and objected, as 
a citizen, to the removal of the powers from the governor and guardians, 
stating, as his objection, that the corporation had too much on their hands 
at present, and that what they had to manage was nothing more nor 
less than a case of mismanagement; and he hoped the inspector would not 
allow the alteration to take place. 

After the inquiry the inspector visited the district which the Board of 
Health require to be brought under their control, but we are unable to 
state what impression he has formed on the subject. In all probability we 
shall not know until February, 1865. 





METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Members of this Association was 
held on Saturday evening last, in the large room of the Scottish Corporation, 
ye sg Fleet Street—Dr. Drurrt, of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in 
the chair. 

Dr. J. Norrucote VINEN, the secretary, having read the minutes of the 
last meeting, 

A conversation arose — a statement made by the CuarrMAN that he had 
recently, upon analysis, detected lead in the water of a house-cistern in his 
district, although the same water at the source of supply, the Grand Junc- 
tion Company’s filtering-well at Kew, contained no trace of it. In the course 
of his observations, the chairman said that he had analyzed the drinking 
In September the organic impurity in the 

Grand Junction yee gy water was 1°70 grains per gallon, and of in- 
| organic, 14°97—total, 16°67. The permanent hardness was 4°8, and the 
temporary hardness 7°‘9—total, 12°7. The Seine water contained of organic 
impurity 3°40 grains per gallon; inorganic, 23°84—total, 27:24; while the 
permanent hardness was 9°8 grains, and the temporary 6:2—total, 16. It 





opened the inquiry by reading the notice which | 


was thus shown that the London water was superior to the Parisian so far 
as the chemistry of those two samples could decide it, both in wholesome- 
| ness as a drink and for cooking and washing. 

Dr. Leruesy said there had been a large number of facts collected with 
regard to the action of water upon lead, from which it appeared that when 
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the quantity of saline matter in water did not exceed 9 grains per gallon, it 
ay safely be distributed through leaden pipes, though it could not be kept 
in leaden cisterns for any time without being charged with it. When iron 
pipes were jointed on to lead, or solder was used in making joints which con- 
tained a large proportion of tin, if the saline matter was abundant in the 
water, galvanic action took place. This was the case at Claremont some 

ears ago. When the ex-King of the French took up his residence there, he 

ad all the cisterns cleaned out, and iron pipes were attached. The result 
was, that though previously there had been no sign of metallic impregnation 
of the water, within a fortnight every person who used it was suffering from 
lead poison. An analysis enabled him to detect in it as much as 2 grains of 
lead per gallon. 

After some conversation on this subject, 

Dr. Lippiz, the medical officer of health for the Whitechapel district, 
wead a paper “On the Defective Supply of Water for the Domestic Use of 
the Inhabitants of many of the Districts occupied by the Poor in the Metro- 
polis.” He said, if an apology were necessary for bringing the subject 
fore the notice of the medical officer of health, the only one that he had to 
offer for doing so was its great importance, for upon an ample supply of 
water being furnished to the crowded population of the numerous courts and 
alleys in the vast metropolis, depended, in a great measure, the success of 
their exertions to promote the sanitary well-being of their poorer fellow- 
citizens. He was perfectly aware that he was unable to bring before them 
any new fact upon this subject. Every statement which he had to make was 
well known to all, yet, at the risk of being considered tedious, he thought it 
Tight to mention a few of the inconveniences the poor suffered in consequence 
of the insufficiency of the existing supply of water. His object was to obtain 
‘their co-operation in procuring for that class of the community who, from 
their generally dependent condition of life, were able of themselves to do 
scarcely anything to improve the sanitary state of their houses and localities, 
such a change in the mode of the supply of water, that there would be no 
excuse for the personal dirt and domestic filth which were now too frequently 
seen amongst them. No one had a right to accuse persons of being dirty 
when they had no means, owing to the wavt of water, to be clean. That 
many of the houses in the metropolis were entirely without any water supply 
‘was a fact which every one accustomed to visit the abodes of the poor was 
well acquainted with. In his own district, until the last twelve months, 
several houses, and one or two entire courts, were altogether without any 
supply. This great evil he was happy now to say had been remedied, but 
even now upwards of 60 of the courts in the Whitechapel district were sup- 
plied by means of a stand-tap, from which water flowed only for a short 
period daily, during six days of the week. 

In order to bring this subject more clearly to their notice, he should first 
briefly mention the several methods now in general operation for supplying 
the poorer localities in London with water. 

The first was the stand-tap, which he had just mentioned. That consisted 
of a piece of iron pipe fixed to a post, which was either situated in the centre 
-of the court or placed against the wall of one of the houses. The turncock, 
once every day, for a period varying from twenty minutes to half an hour, 
turned on the water. During the time the water was flowing, the inhabitants 
of the court congregated round the stand-post and filled such vessels as they 

d, which they stored in their rooms and used as occasion required, 
until the next day, when they obtained a fresh supply. 

2. In some houses which were provided with yards, the landlord had fur- 
nished to his tenants a small cask, into which the water flowed daily ; and 
in these vessels it was stored for use. 


the water company. Some of these cisterns were made of slate, others of 
wrought iron, and others of wood lined with zinc. Here the supply of water 
‘was limited by the size of the cisterns, which in most cases was not sufficiently 
capacious for the wants of the inhabitants; and as the water companies did 
not turn on the water on Sundays, the tenants were usually without any 
supply on that day. 

4. In some of the houses which had no back yards, a cask was put in the 
cellar, generally close to the privy. In most of these cases the water was 
_ for any other purpose than for washing purposes, or for cleaning the 

ouse. 

5. In other narrow courts, where the houses were also without back yards, 
a cistern was fixed under the pavement and a pump erected, so that the 
inhabitants were supplied daily to the extent of the capacity of the cistern. 
The 6th mode of supplying water to the inhabitants was that which was 
obtained from a pipe connected with the main. Several contrivances had 
been suggested, and some of them were in operation in the Whitechapel 
district, whereby the inhabitants of courts were provided with a constant 
supply of water. In two instances a small iron pillar was erected, in which 
an iron pipe communicating with the main was fixed. This pillar was pro- 
vided with a screw, by the turning of which a flow of water was always 
obtained. When the supply required was drawn off, the screw was reversed, 
and the flow of water ceased. This plan had been in operation several 
years, and appeared to give great satisfaction. In another instance, there 
was a pipe from the main, and one of the tenants of the court was furnished 
with a key, so that, at any time, a person might have a pailful or more of 
water by applying to the custodian of the key. The usual practice in this 
court was to supply water three times every day. 

_ The last contrivance for giving a constant en of water, without occasion- 
ing waste, was by the erection of an absolute water-waste preventer, an instru- 
ment constructed by Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, This machine consisted of two 
parts :—I1st, Atwo-way cock ; 2nd, A cast-iron vessel. Itsaction was as follows: 
—The two-way cock was fixed at the bottom of the vessel. One of the water- 
} ways of the plug of the cock admitted water into the vessel, and the other 
allowed it to run out, but both could not be open at the same time, so that 
a continuous flow of water beyond the contents of the vesse}] was impossible. 
The water being connected with the machine by a pipe from the main filled 
the vessel up to the compressed air-line. ‘lhe quantity of water which this 
vessel was capable of holding, was always ready for use, and no sooner was 
it drawn off, than, by reversing the handle of the cock, the vessel was again 
filled and ready for use, as required. The space required for the erection of 
one of these patent absolute water-waste preventers did not exceed that of 
an ordinary street-post. 

In some instances the water company had allowed the houses in a court to 
be supplied from the main, without the intervention of any receptacle pro- 
ed, as in almost all other places, with a self-closing ball-tap. The water 
flowed into the butts from a pipe having only acommon tap, which was 
turned on and off at the pleasure of the occupants. Whether any waste of 
water took place in that court he had not learnt. There could be scarcely 
two opinions that the best mode of supplying water to the poor was by that of 
constant supply, direct from the main, without the intervention of a butt or 
cistern ; for when water for drinking and for domestic purposes could be 
procured in this way by the labouring classes without mal trouble and loss 


of time—both of which were important to them, and should be economized to 





3. In some courts there was a cistern erected, which was filled daily by | 





the utmost—it might be expected that a great improvement would soon take 
place in their moral and physical condition. As a proof that water direct 
from the main could be supplied very generally to the poorer districts in the 
metropolis, he might state that he had recently succeeded in five instances 
in inducing landlords to erect an absolute water-waste preventer, whereby a 
constant supply of water was now obtained instead of, as formerly, the inter- 
mittent supply by means of the old-fashioned stand-tap, from which water was 
procured only once a day; and he intended to continue to urge upon landlords 
the general ate of this plan. They must all, however, regret that, 
owing to the faulty construction of the houses occupied by the poor—there 
not being a sink to carry off the waste water—a supply could not be given to 
each tenement, although such would certainly be most desirable. The labour 
of carrying water up three or four pairs of stairs and carrying the waste water 
down again was so great, that «as little water as possible was now used by. 
persons occupying the upper rooms of lofty houses. 

The objections to al! the modes of the supply of water to poor localities, 
with the exception of that direct from the main, might be thus briefly enu- 
merated. To the intermittent mode of supply by the ordinary stand-post, they 
were—Ist, That, however pure the water might be at its source, it became 
wholly unfit for use after it had been kept in the close and crowded rooms of 
the poor; 2nd, That the poor had not vessels of sufficient size to hold the 
quantity of water which was required for their daily use, so that habits of 
cleanliness in their houses and persons could not be formed ; 3rd, That when 
the water was turned on, it involved the necessity of the inhabitants of the 
court being present with pails, jugs, &c., at the stand-pipes, where scenes of 
quarrelling often occurred for precedence in obtaining a supply, and the con- 
gregating together of the sexes Jed to demoralization. The objection to the 
intervention of butts was, that these vessels were for the most part unfit for 
retaining water, they being frequently decayed and unprovided with covers, 
so that the water retained in them soon became spoilt. The objection to 
cisterns or tanks for the use of the inhabitants of a court was, that the vessel 
being exposed to the sun’s rays, the water became heated, and consequently 
unpalateable. Besides, as it was the business of no one particular to cleanse 
the cistern or tank, it was seldom or never cleansed, and the use of the water 
retained even for twenty-four hours in a dirty receptacle was a fertile source 
of disease. The persistence, therefore, in any of the modes now in use, 
with the exception of that direct from the main, was highly objectionable, 
and ought to be discontinued; while the constant supply at high pressure 
should be universally adopted. 

The constant supply of water to poor localities in the several instances 
above enumerated had been shown to be practicable, and it would probably 
be found to be more economical to the companies than the present intermit- 
tent supply, inasmuch as the waste of water would be prevented, and the 
staff of officers now employed in turning on and turning off the water every 
day (Sundays excepted) might be reduced in number, if not altogether dis- 
pensed with. It therefore behoved the members’ of this association to urge 
upon their several local boards the adoption of this mode of supply. The 
water companies would most probably render to the local authorities every 
assistance in their power for the carrying this plan into effect. The interests 
of the public and the interests of the sharcholders in such important com- 
panies could not be at variance with each other without great disadvantage 
to both ; for, if the public were dissatisfied and their dissatisfaction became 
loudly expressed, changes perhaps detrimental to the pecuniary interests of 
the existing companies would sooner or later take place. The Legislature 
had granted to the water companies certain privil.zes; but, while it had 
granted such privileges to them as trading companies, it would take care that 
the public should be well served; and, if well-founded complaints were 
brought before it by the representatives of the people, another parliamentary 
inquiry would be instituted. The result of such further inquiry into this 
important2subject it was impossible to foretell. The water companies might 
render great service to the medical officer of health, and at the same time 
benefit themselves, by sending to each a list of all the houses in his district 
which were not supplied with water, for he, through the intervention of the 
local board, could compel a supply to be provided. 

He had confined his remarks in this paper to the defective supply of water 
to the localities of the poor, and he had specially mentioned the fact that on 
Sundays there was no supply at all to many of the courts and alleys—a state 
of things which the water companies ought at once to remedy. ‘The daily 
supply of water was a matter of necessity, and the additional expense which 
would be entailed upon the companies by furnishing it on Sundays ought to 
be cheerfully borne by them, when the interests of a very large portion of 
the community were so deeply concerned. He had not entered upon the 
subject of the quality of the water, which was distributed to the houses in 
London, neither had he alluded to the effect of impure water upon the health 
of the community, nor whether it was desirable to continue the use of water 
into which the sewage of towns and villages was permitted to enter. All 
these important questions, and others bearing upon the subject of the public 
health, would he hoped be brought under the notice of the association by 
those members who had carefully considered them, All questions bearing 
upon the quality of water supplied to towns, and the efficiency of such sup- 

, were of ruch deep importance to the well-being of the inhabitants, that 
[ was convinced effectual efforts would be made by all of them to bring 
about such a desirable change. 

The CHAIRMAN said the association was much indebted to Dr. Liddle for 
his very practical paper. In his own district the only cases in which houses 
were not supplied with water, were those in which it had been cut off for 
non-payment of rates. It would be well if the attention of medical officers 
were directed to this point, and that they availed themselves of their 
statutory powers to compel landlords to reinstate the supply, as the tenants 
of poor houses often suffered very severe privations from this cause. With 
reference to the sources from which water companies derived their supply, 
he thought the question would some day have to be seriously discussed as to 
the propriety of resorting to streams into which sewage found its way. 

r Ranpart, (St. George’s, Southwark) spoke of the alarming prevalence 
of typhoid fever in parts of his district, the more aggravated manifestations 
of which were in places where the water supply was the most defective. 

Dr. BALLARD said the defective supply, where cisterns were abundant, 
often arose from the service-pipes being too small to allow of their being 
filled during the time the water was turned on. 

Dr. Bure referred: to the deficient supply of water in ‘the suburban 
neighbourhoods, even when, as in his own case, the mains of two or three 
companies passed through the district. This he considered an important 
matter to be taken up, seeing that railway and other improvements in Lon- 
don were driving large numbers of the poor to settle in these localities. He 
thought there was a great defect in the Act of Parliament with regard to the 
compulsory powers of local boards in this matter. The Nuisances Removal 
Act took no notice of the domestic water supply, and the 67th clause of the 
amended Metropolis Local Management Act, which was their only authority, 
had proved, in bis experience, totully inoperative. 

Dr. Puckte, of Lambeth, said he believed the supply of water furnished 
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by the companies was ample if the receptacles provided by landlords were 
sufficient for its popes storeage. 

Mr. Beate cailed attention to the abundant supply of pure water which 
the South Essex Company had at Grays, and which might be rendered avail- 
able for the eastern districts of the metropolis, 

In reply to Mr. Extiort, of Stratford, it was stated by Mr. Beate that 
this water contained, according to Thompson’s analysis, 16 grains of carbonate 
of lime, and something under 1 grain of sulphate of lime; there was no trace 
of organic matter in it. 

Dr. LeTHesy said it was one of the hardest waters near the metropolis, 
and if used in its natural state for washing purposes, would require ten times 
the usual quantity of soap. There was no evidence from an part of the 
world that chalk waters of that description could be supplied advantageously 
for domestic purposes. He thought there was a great deal of rejudice exist- 
ing with regard to the quality of the water at present supplied to London. 
They were constantly told that the quality might be improved, but from a 
very large experience, not only in the metropolis, but throughout England 
and the Continent, he could state that there was scarcely a town anywhere 
so well supplied as London. With regard to quantity, he was not 
quite sure that it was advantageous to the public to go beyond 20 
gallons per head |p day. The deficiency in London depended more upon 
reckless waste and bad arrangements of owners and occupiers of houses oy 
upon the water companies; and the members of this association would be 
doing more good by endeavouring to educate the poor to make a better use 
of the supply they had, than in appealing to Parliament for extra powers or 
to the water companies to increase the amount of water furnished by them. 
With regard to the effect of sewage upon the rivers into which it was dis- 
charged, there was also much prejudice on this point. No doubt as an ab- 
stract question it would be advantageous to have water free from sewage ; but 
the result of analysis showed that six or seven miles below the point of dis- 
charge there was no trace of it in the rivers, and that the waters were entirely 
fit for domestic purposes. 

Dr. VineEN said his district, generally speaking, was well supplied. If 
| had anything to complain of it was want of pressure. 

he conversation was prolonged for nearly two hours, in the course of 
| which a variety of suggestions were made upon the points touched upon in 
the paper, at the close of which Dr. LippLe replied, and the proceedings 
were adjourned till Saturday, Nov. 19. 








Dr. Hittrer’s Report oN THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
CompaNy To THE VESTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1864 :— 
Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act. . 
Minimum light—sperm candles . . . 2... 4 
Average light—spermcandles . ...... e+ .+ se 126 
Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper . On two occasions 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by leadtest-paper. , None 
The average illuminating power of the gas was equal to 12°6 sperm candles ; 
on one occasion it was found to be one-fifth of a candle below the minimum 
—— by the Act of Parliament. There has been less ammonia in the gas 
uring the past month; it was frequently so far free from it as to stand the 
na mg test with turmeric paper. 
ydrogen detected. 


Dr. J. Nortucore Vinen’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING PowER 


AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SURREY CoNsUMERS Com- 
PANY :— 


13 
11°8 


There were no traces of sulphuretted 





1864, Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week oO! Light Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 

ee ss ao Se Se ee eo ee 13°42 


| S aes, Se 13°37 12°58 . 13-06 

| The volume of hydrocarbons amounted to 4°0 per cent., carbonic acid to 
|1°0 per cent. There was no evidence of sulphuretted hydrogen; the pre- 
jSence of ammonia was but slightly indicated. The maximum pressure 
| was 15/10ths, the minimum was 6/10ths. 

REDUCIION IN THE PRICE oF Gas 1N BELFAst.—The Belfast Gas Com- 
| pany have issued a notice that the price of gas will be reduced on the Ist of 
anuary next from 4s, 2d. to 33. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to the dis- 


tter draws attention to the fact in the following complimentary terms :— 
at is with the greatest satisfaction that we direct attention to the fact that 
a considerable reduction in the price of gas is to be made from the Ist of 
January next. It is intended from that date to reduce the price no less than 
10 per cent. ; and the usual discounts will be continued to large consumers. 
This is a most spirited proceeding on the part of the company; but, at the 
same time, it is an evidence of its pany and of the progress of the town. 
Belfast is rapidly extending, and the policy of the company in giving gas at 
fair and reasonable rates causes a vast quantity to be consumed, and in fact 
there are few houses, however small or humble, in which = not now 
burned. The present price, it may be well to mention for the information 
of persons at a distance, is 4s, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the reduced rate 
will be 3s. 9d. Important additions have been made mag | to the com- 
pany’s works at Ormeau, of which we shall speak more fully at another 
time. We cannot, however, permit the opportunity to pass without re- 
ferring to the services of the able and energetic manager, Mr. Stelfox. We 
believe that this is the third reduction that has been made under his aus- 
pices, and the people of Belfast are in no small degree indebted to him for 
the cheap rate at which gas is about to be supplied. Under his management 
complaints have certainly been few and far between ; and no cause, however 
trifling, has arisen, beyond what may be regarded as inevitable in so large a 
concern. Mr. Stelfox deserves the utmost credit for the admirable way in 
which the establishment is conducted, and we congratulate him and the 
company on the step they are about to take, and the prosperity by which it 
is no doubt amply justified.” 
OPENING OF OFFICES AND Rrapinc-Room at THE Hastines AND Sr. 
Lzonarps Gas-Works.—It is ever a pleasing duty to chronicle the inter- 
change of kindly feeling between employers and the employed. We are 
much gratified to relate an instance of the same in connexion with the 
above ably-conducted company, who have just completed a fine wall and 
gates, enclosing their property; also new offices for the superintendent, 
and a new reading-room in which the men may spend their evenings. To 
celebrate the opening of the latter, the directors gave, on Friday last, Oct. 
14, a supper in the reading-room to all in their employ, when about 50 sat 
down, and did ample justice to the solid realities before them. After the re- 
moval of the cloth, A. H. Wood, Esq., the talented manager, proposed, in a 
neat speech, eulogizing the board of directors, their healths, coupled with 
the name of W. B. Young, Esq., the secretary to the company, which having 
been drank with all the honours, amid much enthusiasm, the healths of A. 
H. Wood, Esq., manager, Mr. G. Inkpen, superintendent, Mr. Simmonds, 
clerk of works for contractors, the sub-officers, &c., were successively drunk, 
and kindly responded to. The evening was very happily spent ; perfect un- 
animity and good feeling marked all the proceedings, and the party separated 
much pleased with the entertainment provided for them. The new reading- 
room is a very fine one—ventilated and lighted by a sun burner in the roof, 
The walls are decorated with maps, and plates of mechanical movements, 
philosophical and scientific diagrams, &c. The daily and weekly papers, 
magazines, &c., are = 4 gentlemen connected with the company, 
and foremost among the donors W. B, Young, ., may be named; also a 
select library of booke, free for the use of the employes. ah. 
Tue SHEFFIELD (BRADFIELD) INUNDATION.—The commissioners under 
the Sheffield Water Company Inundation Act—Mesers. William Overend, 
C., J. Jobson Smith, and Mansfields Mills—have commenced their sittings. 
he number of claims already sent in is 3500, and a considerable number of 
the largest claims have not yet been received. A number of claims for loss 
of wages have been made by workmen employed at manufactories which 
were either destroyed or stopped for a time by the flood, and it is understood 
that there are a vast number of such claims still to be sent in. The question 
was, therefore, raised whether working men in regular employment were 
entitled to claim individually against the water meee The commissioners 
decided that all workmen so employed that they could not be dismissed by 
their masters without notice, or wages in lieu of notice, must, whether day 
or piece hands, claim upon their employers for wages for such period as they 
were entitled to notice, the employers claiming upon the water company. 
The water company did not dispute their liability for loss of work or wages. 
The importance of the decision lies in the fact that, the ay being liable 
for the costs in each substantiated claim, an enormous sum will be saved by 
having these claims made by a few employers instead of by a vast number of 





|counts they have hitherto allowed to large consumers. The Belfast News 
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| Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. | 
14 in. | 2 in. | 24 in. | 3 in | 4in. | Sin. | Gin. | Zim. | 8 in, | 9 in. | 10 in. | 12 in. 
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21 35 | 5k | 70 | 89 | (107:~«| «2126 =| «149 ~«|S«177~—«| 208 Mh. 
' 
Retell PA | Yorkshire, | 
tail Prices are 5 to 10 per cent. | London. | Glasgow. Newcastle] Wales, | Derbyshire, 
higher. H j | and 
| | Staffordshire. | 
iZWe212 a4)\20418 04| Bad 
Pig Iron, No. 1,G.M.B.....0.....-,3 16 0/2 12 6'2 17 6/3 5 0 310 0 
14 and 2-inch Socket- pipes. --/7 10 0/6 » 0'6 15 0/6 15 0 | 7 10 0 
23 and 3-inch ditto .......+. | 7 006°6 00 6 50/6100) 7 00 | 
4 and 5-inch ditto ...........0000-/6 10 0,5 100 5 15 0/6 00! 6 10 0 | 
6 inches and upwards ditto |6 50,5 00 5100/5150! 6 50 | 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast is 2 0| = 165 61s Bel 8 8-6 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto .. | 700515 0 515 016 00 } 7 00 
Tank-plates, § thick and above..... {6 10 0')5 10 0,5 10 0/5 15 0} 6 5 O | 
: | 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. 
| 2in. | jin. | 1jim. lin. | fin. | Qin | 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 tol2feet—' s JU. s. d.| s. d. aeaaiaatsea <& | 
PET FOOt oo vercccerscccecsevccseves +e] 18 10 010 07 0656 | OO 4 
Ditto ditto, from 6 inches to 18 inches— | 
CRED. c ccccccccccvcescccccccccccccces! 0o;i;30 1 9 13 10:;09 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws ......| 3 6 23 20 :2 43% ol 
Bends, Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)} 3 9 23 1 9 10 | 010 0 8 
Tees, wrought or cast «eel 40 26 20 se it 016 
es, ditto ....... | 46 ; 3 0 26 20/16 1 2 
Tron Cocks «...+00++ -| 17 6 9 6 7 6 46:33 26 
Ditto, with brass plug.........++- eeeseee 128 @ 16 0/13 0 70/66/46 
| Diminishing Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and | | 
Hl Nipples eoe| 13 )}09 08 06/065 04 
| Plain Sockets..... 9;}os8s!lo7 o6/04!038 
| Syphons, 2-quart., 0/14 0/13 6 43 0 12 0 | _ 
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| 
Whitwell Primrose and West Wear.. 68.94. | se aes Salen ooo eccecccoces es. Oe 
Medomsley, Eighton Moor, Ravens- } ee “ ‘quality Ceti ** 90 0 
worth Pelaw, and Burnhope..... 7 0 Ditto, 2nd ditto ...... 12 6 
Pelaw and North Pelton .....+.++ eee 7 8 Lesmahago (at Glasgo 2466 
New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, | Ditto (at Granton)... . : 
Washington Hutton, West Le- | = see eee seeee wee Ee 
verson, and South Peareth ...... 7 6 Haywood, Wilsontown(atGranton) 14 0 
PCMOM+ ++e+eererereereeevene 79 UE sdacaed <eceniesbidesse’ oon 
Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel......... 16 0 Lothian’s Cannel (F.O.B.at Leith) 25 0 
| Myles’ Cannel ....-.0++seeceeeees 21 0 
FREIGHTS. 
Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keet. 
Chatham and Rochester ....++-.-+++ 7s. 6a. Barcelona sessesesssceses £26 to £27 Oe, 
OTK asececseccccccceseres 10 6 Bordeaux .....+++ £16.10s.to 17 0 
Dover,Folkestone,& Rams - 70 Boulogne and Calais -£9to 910 
UDIIN . 0. ccrccccccccce -ll 0 Cadiz......+ sere secerereeereseses 17 0 
Exeter Quay.. - 96 Copenhagen....-+-++6 £l0to 105 
Ipswich ...-+e.e+e+ 7 0 Genoa 2 
London (from Leith).... 10 (0 Hamburg 
London (Po00l)....+.++++++ 0 Havre de Grac 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth . 6 Leghorn.... 
Portsmouth & Southampton.... 9s. 3 Lisbon,.... 
Plymouth, «...eecceeeseeres 8s. 9d.to 9 6 Rotterdam. . 
Shoreham......++- <tetereereseesoece 8 0 Stettin 
Whitstable ......++ eccccreesecececese 7 6 Trieste ... 
Weymouth ....scccoccececvescecesees 7 0 Venice 
SUNDRIES. 
Best Newcastle Fire-bricks—per 1000 ..... £2.10s,to £2 15s, Od. 
Cliff's Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000 ee | ee | 
Inghem’s ditto (at Wortley)—per 1000... ° 215 0 
Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run ....+.+++ to 2 © 
Tough Cake Copper—per ton. ...-eseseseeseeecseces % +8 0 
English Pig Lead—per ton. ..-+.0+++ eeerere oteerese 20 6&6 0 
Welsh Bar Iron (in Lendon)—per ton = SS 
Foreign Spelter—per ton... 23 08 0 
English Block Tin—per ton. » ee 8's 
Banca—per ton......-+. eee 8 0 0 
Tarred Rope Yarn—per CWt. ..-cee.ceesceececcsece os @ 
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N SALE, at the Gas-Works, Shotl 
Bridge, by Gateshead-on-Tyne, Four DRY- 
LIME IFIERS, each 5 ft. square and 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep; four tiers of trays in each, hydraulic centre- 
valve, connexions, and malleable iron covers complete. 
In good condition, and are being taken down to make 
room for extensions. 
Application to be made at the Works, Green Street, 
SHOTLEY BRIDGE. 


0 BE SOLD, a Governor for 10-inch 
Connexions, made by Parkinson and Co. It has 
been in use only a few years; is equal to new; and 
will be sold cheap. 
Applications to be made to Mr. E. 8S. CATHELS, Gas- 
Works, SHREWSBURY. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


T° BE SOLD CHEAP, Four Purifiers, 
5 ft. 6 in. square, and Two Ditto, 8 ft. by 4 ft.» 
with 6-in. connexions, and four tiers of trays in each, 
Also, 30 6-in. Slide-Valves. The whole of them are in 
good working condition, and are being disposed to 
make room for larger ones. 
Apply to Mr. Ricuarps, Engineer, Gas-Works, 
BRIERLEY HILL. 


SHALE-FIELD TO LET. 


HE SHALE-FIELD of WEST- 
FIELD, in the co. of FIFE, containing a seam 
of shale rich in oil, WILL BE LET for such a num- 
ber of years as may be agreed on. A rough coal, well 
suited for decomposing the shale, will be let along 
with it. It is situated on the lands of Capledrae, well 
known for their rich gas-coal, which produces the 
largest quantity of oil of any coal in Scotland, except 
Boghead. 
Apply to the Proprietors, J. and R. Aytoun, 3, 
Fettes Row, EDINBURGH. 


HE NEW GAS-BURNER, gi 
three-fold brilliancy of light at half the cost of 
the common “ Fish-Tail ” Burner, may be seen by per- 
sons wishing to tender for the working or purchasing 
|of the same at Messrs. WEATHERDON and Co., Patent 
Agents, 77, CHANCERY LANE. 
Oct. 17, 1864. 

















ADVANTAGES OF GAS. 


A HANDY BOOK FOR GAS 
CONSUMERS: 
TELLING THEM WHAT TO DO, 
AND WHAT NOT TO DO. 
By J. O. N: RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A new and revised edition. The 193rd thousand will 
shortly be published. 
Black Rock, Brighton, July 7, 1864. 








PARAFFIN-WORKS FOR SALE, 
In consequence of the Expiration of the Partnership 
of the Firms. 


"[ HERE will be Sold by Public Roup, 
within Messrs. Cay and BLack’s SaALE-Rooms, 
No. 65a, George Street, EDINBURGH, on Wednesday, 
the 26th day of October next, at Two o’clock in the 
afternoon (if not previously disposed of by private 
bargain), 
THE ORIGINAL AND WELL-KNOWN 

PARAFFIN AND PARAFFIN OIL WORKS 


At BATHGATE, samp, og Me and carried on by Messrs- 
Younc, MEtpRuM, & BINNEY, under the styles or 
Firms of E, W. Binney & Co., and E. Metprum & 
Co., respectively, comprising Land, Buildings, Steam- 
Engines, Machinery, Tanks, and whole Fixed and 
Working Plant, with the exception of Coals, Chemicals, 
Casks, and Stock, both manufactured and in process of 
manufacture, together with all rights belonging to the 
— as occupied and used by the said 
irms. 

The Works are situated in the vicinity of Bathgate, 
upon the railway from Bathgate to Morningside, by 
which they are intersected, and there is a communica- 
tion by railway from the Works to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, the Caledonian, and the Monkland Railways. 

The Lands extend to about 25 acres, and the Feu- 
duty unredeemed amounts to £161. 2s. 8d., or thereby. 

The Works may be seen on Mondays between the 
hours of Twelve and aaa | tickets only, which may 
be had at Messrs. HORNE Rose’s Chambers, 39, 
North Castle Street, EDINBURGH, by whom offers for 
purchase by private bargain will be received on or be- 
fore the 15th of October next. 





TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND 
GAS-FITTERS. 


EFLECTOR - LAMPS and GAS. 


LANTERNS of every description, made and 
kept in stock. FAN-LIGHTS made in all the Newest 


Designs, by 
W. DAVIS, 
17%, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





REAT CENTRAL GAS CON- 
SUMERS COMPANY. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the TWENTY- 
SEVENTH HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY MEET- 
ING of the SHAREHOLDERS of the above Company, 
will be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
Street, on FRIDAY, the 28th of October, 1864, at Six 
o’clock in the evening precisely, to receive the Directors 
Report, and declare a Dividend for the half year ending 
June 30, 1864, 

The Books in which Transfers of Shares are registered 
will be closed on Thursday, the 20th inst., and will be 
reopened on Saturday, the 29th inst. 

R, M. Massey, Secretary. 


28, Coleman Street, London, Oct. 7, 1864. 


OTTENHAM & EDMONTON GAS- 
LIGHT and COKE COMPANY. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the ANNUAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of this Company will be held at the 
Works, Willoughby Lane, near Park Station, Totten- 
ham, on WEDNESDAY, the 26th day of October inst., 
at Three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Report of the Directors, to declare a Dividend to 
the 30th of June last, and for the Election of Two 
Directors and an Auditor for the ensuing year. Messrs. 
William Black and John Malcolm being the Directors, 
and John Nicol the Auditor, who retire by rotation, 
and are eligible for re-election. 

The Transfer Book will be closed on Tuesday, the 
1lth, until the 27th instant. 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES RANDALL, Secretary. 

Edmonton, Oct. 11, 1864. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1864. 


Notes upon Passing Events, 





A crear deal of interest was excited at the announcement 
of the recent meeting of the British Association, with respect 
to the opinions that were known to be held by the president 
upon the subject of the antiquity of the human race; and 
speculation was largely indulged in as to the course that he 
would pursue in bringing this object before the assembled mul- 








| titudes who were collected together to learn what they might 


| from the father of the modern school of geology. Sir Charles 
| Lyell, however, did not venture to open the discussion upon 
| this ground, and he contented himself with a disquisition upon 
| the origin and the nature of the Bath waters. This might have 

been a kind of acknowledgment of the hospitality shown to 


the Association by the city, but it was to many of the audience}}; 


a source of disappointment, which was rendered the more 
| poignant that Sir Charles Lyell did not confine his inaugural 
address to a general review of the state of science in other 
departments than the one he himself particularly cultivated. 


| The scientific interest which had been excited at the projected 


3 | election of Sir C. Lyell was correspondingly disappointed ; 


and the various questions that are excited by the opinions of 
those who hold that man had inhabited this globe from a long 
period, as Sir C. Lyell himself was known to do, remained} 
| without the sanction of the president of the British Associa- 
| tion, so far as they could have been conveyed by his avowing 
those opinions in his opening address. Yet, even this opening | 
address has been very much criticized, precisely upon the score 
that it would have been more appropriate in the mouth of one 
who presided over the geological section of such an assembly 
as the British Association, than in the mouth of one who 
was called upon to preside over the debates of the whole body 
of scientific men. It is hard to give satisfaction to all parties, 
of course ; but in this case it certainly would appear that there 
were some grounds for the dissatisfaction that evidently pre- 
vailed, and that would have found vent in some overt act had/ 
it not been for the habitual respect that all Englishmen feel 
for the constituted authorities in private or in public life. Per- 


appeared like a sacrifice of Sir C. Lyell’s convictions to the 
religious intolerance of the age, may be traced in the enthusi- 
astic reception that was awarded to Bishop Colenso, and to 
the entire withdrawal of Sir Charles from the crowning /ées 
that were given at Bath. 
was hailed with the most enthusiastic cheers, and Sir Charles 
did not appear at the banquet given by Mr. Tite at the close 
of the meeting; indeed, he had retired some time before this 
event took place, much to the annoyance of the members of 
the governing body of the Association. 


It will always be thus with those who endeavour, as the 
French say, “‘to keep on good terms with the goat and the 
*‘ cabbage.” There is a natural love of frankness, and a hearty 
contempt of those who strive to make to themselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, that invariably finds its ex- 
pression in the proceedings of public bodies in this country— 
at any rate at the present time. The reticence, to use a 
neologism that is now fashionable, of Sir C. Lyell, has, how- 
ever, paralyzed the efforts of the partisans of the opinions that 
he was disposed to favour ; for it is remarkable that there were 
no papers read at Bath that could in any way be considered to 
advance the doctrine, that man had been a denizen of the 
globe for countless generations, before the usually received 
chronology of the school of literal interpretation. There were, 
it is true, some attempts to elucidate the ages of the iron, of 
bronze, and of the flint weapons, which are all that have sur- 
vived to tell the tale of the first steps of our ancestors in the 
path of civilization; but these were without connexion, and 
they were mostly written without any connected view of the 
lapse of time, and of the strange set of circumstances that 
accompanied it. The president’s want of courage in the 
avowal of his opinions on this subject seems to have been felt 
by those who followed his example in their communications to 
the geological section ; and the various authors did not dare 
to profess their views on the relative antiquity of man. This 


shaken in the teachings of the old school of chronology, and 
they are at sea until some new authority shall arise to whom 
they may yield their faith. Did mankind first inhabit the 
earth about 6000 years ago, as Sir Isaac Newton and all the 
orthodox school believe ? or was the appearance of man dated 
from about 24,000 years, as the recent researches of the 
French astronomers and historians would induce us to suspect ? 
The ascertaining of the facts connected with the early history 
of mankind has a great interest to those who strive to recon- 
cile the account transmitted to us by the Holy Scriptures with 
that derived from secular teaching ; and they who, like Sir C. 
Lyell, have contributed to shake popular belief in the letter of 
the Mosaic account, are bound to state the reasons for the 
faith that is in them. Sir C. Lyell is too prominent a character 











haps the tendency to this revolt of public opinion, at what 


This is certain, that the bishop. 


is sad, for at the present day mankind have had their faith|}, 
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to allow any of his opinions on these subjects to remain matters 
of doubt; and therefore it is that we think there was an act 
of moral cowardice in his not having avowed the opinions 
which he is well known to entertain on the subject of the 
antiquity of man, 

Sir C. Lyell’s opening address was, however, a good treatise 
upon the Bath waters, though it unfortunately did not render 
to others the degree of merit that they deserved, nor did it 
notice all the waters that have been observed in Europe. Thus 
the fact that Mr. Henwood had called the attention of philo- 
sophers to the occurrence of a hot spring in the mines near 
Cambourne was omitted ; and the singular spring that occurs 
at Orense in Spain was quite ignored, though it is perhaps the 
most astonishing of any that have yet been recorded in Europe, 
at least at the present day. The temperature of the spring 
that rises in this case is as high as 180° of Farenheit, and the 
trough through which it has discharged for years is as free 
from deposit as it is possible to be. It would be worth while 


the more so as there are in the same valley of the Minho 
several other springs which are charged with sulphur and 
other substances that seem to indicate the usual connexion be- 
tween the sources of water and the internal cause of heat, 
supposing this to have some communication with the centre of 
volcanic action. Yet this spring that evidently descends to a 
eee depth than its fellows (from the higher temperature at 
which it issues) does not contain any apparent elements that 
are likely to contribute to the substances that are to be recog- 
nized at the point of outflow. The fact is that the history of 
mineral springs is but little known, and there would be a rich 
harvest of observations to be made by those who would venture 
to explore the mountains of Spain, which are now-a-days 
brought within the reach of the travelling public by the rail- 
ways that have lately been opened there. In the meantime, 
we confess that we have felt disappointed at Sir C. Lyell’s 
having neglected to notice this source, as he is known to be a 
persevering traveller, and one who does not hesitate to go 
anywhere that a natural phenomenon might exist that would 
be likely to be of interest to his favourite study ; the neglect 
of Mr. Henwood’s observation was, however, more unpardon- 
able, as that gentleman had already attained considerable emi- 
nence as a geologist, and the contents of the springs that he 
noticed were themselves of great interest. Dr. Daubeny did 





lof the mineral waters with which he favoured the geological 
section, indeed, and he sought for his illustrations in a wider 
|field than Sir C, Lyell had done; but even in the case of Dr. 
|Daubeny the reproach would still apply—the English geolo- 
gists do not seek their illustrations in those fields that might 
furnish them with the best proofs for or against the systems 
they adopt. 

There were, of course, a number of papers read in the 
meeting of the geological section that had great interest, par- 
ticularly those by Mr. Sandford and Professor Philips, but 
\they were all marked by the reticence that we have noticed as 
\characterizing Sir C. Lyell’s conduct, and they did not fairly 
jlay before the public the true state of the discussion on the 
‘subject of the antiquity of man. Perhaps, after all, there may 
|be a great deal of the fault that is thus found with the geologists 
\that would be truly attributable to the public, which is not dis- 
jposed to listen calmly to the attacks that the advocates of 
{man’s early existence on the earth would be obliged to indulge 
jin on the authorities that are usually received by them. But 
\the interest of the meeting was thus destroyed, and Sir C. 
| Lyell could not restore it by a disquisition on the Bath waters 
j;——that was, moreover, not general nor philosophical enough to 





to analyze the water that is thus brought to the surface, and | 


attempt to give a more Catholic character to the description | 
| approval of the metric system. To those interested in this 





rivet the attention of those who were accustomed to the class | 


lof investigation that Sir Charles did so much to adorn with 
ithe charms of his singular eloquence. 
| By the way, in our last notice of this réunion at Bath it ap- 


jpears that we committed an error in attributing to Mr. Vernon | 


‘Harcourt a paper that was read by Professor Rogers, of 
|Oxford, on gas tests. We beg Mr. V. Harcourt’s pardon, we 


lare sure, for believing him to have been capable of producing | 


iso feeble a composition as this paper really was; and we can 


lonly account for the error by the singular manner in which | 
'Mr. Harcourt’s name was made to figure in connexion with | 


‘the paper in the Bath Chronicle, from which we copied the no- | Great Britain, it is ridiculous to revive it. But Mr. Chadwick 
\tice of it. Perhaps Mr. Harcourt would be satisfied with this | is a sort of Bourbon in his way. Firm to his original preju- 
It is too bad, we confess, to be held responsible for | dices, 
\the shortcomings of others in such cases as these. To have a! nothing from experience. He forms a theory, and if 


apology. 


| labourers opposing the use of machinery is out of date. At 


good paper unfairly laid to one’s charge might be tolerated; 
it is rather hard to have to bear the sins of error and absurdity 
that naturally attach to the productions of the fussy professor. 
The error was the more unpardonable on our part that the 
proceedings of the Association were given with great accuracy 
in the columns of our contemporary; and in this case, even, 
the name of Mr. Rogers occurred in the course of the account 
of his paper, though Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s name appeared at 
the head of it. 

The metric system, partially sanctioned by Parliament last 
session, has been formally endorsed by a committee of the 
British Association, which includes some names of great 
weight. The opposition of vested interest will long be formid- 
able. Middle-aged men, as Mr. Scott Russell objected, will 
not like to go to school again; and yet our daily-increasing 
intercourse with the Continent of Europe, where the use of 
of the decimal system will very soon be universal, will con- 
stantly force upon our attention the barbarity of our weights 
and measures. We confess that we attach less importance to 
the decimalization of our money than of our measures of weight 
and capacity. The rule for turning sovereigns into francs or 
florins (rupees) is easily learned ; but who can, without serious 
study and calculation, deal with the varied tables of weights and 
measures, which every schoolboy learns, and forgets as soon 
as he leaves school. How absurd it is that we in England 
should have a sole and separate division of the thermometer 
and barometer. At the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street 
the operations of the laboratory are carried on by the aid of 
the metric system. The Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain last year petitioned Parliament for the adoption of the 
decimal and metric system—* feeling assured that a very few 
“ years would familiarize both prescribers and dispensers with 
“‘the new weights and measures, and that the easy multi- 
“ plication or division of them by the decimal system, univer- 
“ sally applied, would .afford such facilities of computation as 
to recommend it strongly to the adoption of medical men 
and chemists. They are strengthened in this 
opinion by the invariable practice of English and other 
analytical chemists already to state the results of their 
“< investigations in decimals.” The metric system of weights 
and measures has been adopted not only by France, but by 
Italy (except the Pontifical Government), Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Holland, and partially in Switzerland. The majority 
of the states composing the Zollverein have expressed their 


ce 
“ce 
“e 


«“e 


very important question, which will certainly not be settled 
without some more years of argument, we recommend the con- 
sideration of the ten resolutions passed by the committee. 


Mr. Chadwick, at the Social Science gathering, announced 
a discovery as curious and extraordinary as that of Mr. Disraeli, 
to which we alluded in a recent number. Mr. Chadwick had 
been to Holland, and found a mayor, a great farmer, who 
employed a steam-plough, and paid his labourers by piece- 
work, rewarding them for the results of steam cultivation. He 
thus, said Mr. Chadwick, escaped all opposition to the use of 
machinery. He also paid his shepherds in proportion to the 
produce in lambs. Mr. Chadwick went on to inform his mis- 
cellaneous audience that British farmers were too ill educated 
to adopt piece-work in preference to day labour. Mr. Chad- 
wick cannot forgive the British farmer for treating his sewage 
manure theories with well-deserved contempt, and therefore he 
slanders him on every possible occasion. The fact is, that the 
comparative merits of day labour and piece-work are well 
understood by British farmers. They have been well discussed 
at farmers clubs. Piece-work was discouraged under the old 
poor law, but at present it is largely resorted to in all the opera- 
tions where it is possible to measure and value. The practice of 
paying shepherds for the number of lambs reared is universal, 
and centuries old. As to giving the labourers an interest in 
the successful working of the steam-engine, that was actually 
taught the Dutch gentleman by the English engineer who 
took over his steam-cultivator. It has been the plan of both 
Mr. Fowler and Messrs. Howard from the first to secure the 
zealous assistance of the farm-labourers. This story about 





present, when thousands of threshing and reaping machines, 
and hundreds of steam-cultivators, are at work throughout 
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do not support it, so much the worse for the facts. How 
bitterly he must feel the falling away of Mr. Rawlinson—the 
child of his creation—on the sewage question. 

We cannot, in a paragraph, give an idea of the varied 
contents of Lord Robert Montagu’s Committee on Sewage, 
but perhaps the most remarkable fact brought out by it was 
that Mr. Rawlinson, whose axiom for many years when in- 
spector of the old Board of Health was, that all plans of town- 
drainage should be designed so as to make a profit of sewage, 
has now, after years of experiment, come to the conclusion 
that, for the Metropolitan Board to attempt to utilize sewage 
at their own cost would be ruinous. One of the curiosities of 
the last session was the alliance between the extreme Conser- 
vatives and the Irish Ultramontanists. One of the fruits of 
this alliance was the Sewage Committee, for Dr. Brady, the 
Pope’s representative, to use a turf phrase, got hold of Lord 
Robert Montagu, a representative of the Tories of the old 
stock, and Lord Robert has set to work to preach his newly 
acquired knowledge with the zeal and confidence of a new- 
taught one. The person who was to have been served by the 
committee was our old friend Alnaschar Ellis; but it is 
amusing to see how very little he took by his industrious per- 
sistence in sewage absurdities. We see that in the divisions 
on the report, Dr. Brady proposed a paragraph distinctly 
recommending Mr. Ellis’s preposterous scheme, and found a 
minority of one to support it. 

The committee indulged in some very strange vagaries. It 
tried the Metropolitan Board, and put Mr. Thwaites on a seri- 
ous defence for having selected one contractor and rejected 
another. It tried Mr. Bazalgette for various crimes and mis- 
demeanours, which, considering he had been completely white- 
washed by so large a majority of the Metropolitan Board, was 
rather hard ; and in fact the committee asked questions about 
everybody and everything that interested any of its members. 
It is astonishing how much pain and annoyance a small and 
loathsome insect can inflict on the lion and the bison; and it is 
not less astonishing, and even amusing, to find an obscure 
and ignorant Irish ex-attorney, who admits that he has neither 
science nor practice, who has neither money nor credit, putting 
on his trial and to the torture so great a man as John Bennett 
Lawes, the graduate of Oxford, the squire of Hertfordshire 
and Norfolk, the principal chemical counsellor of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and, though last, not least, the man of at 
least ten thousand a year. These are only a few episodes of 
the Montagu committee, which also includes a notice of all 
the schemes for utilizing the sewage submitted to the Metro- 
politan Board. We must take an early opportunity of selecting 
some of the plums of evidence for the amusement of our readers. 


A hot, we may almost say a ferocious discussion, has been 
carried on for some years between Baron Liebig and Mr. 
Lawes, on the soundness of the former’s mineral theory of 
manures. For twenty years Mr. Lawes has been carrying on, 
with the assistance of Dr. Gilbert, a series of experiments on 
manuring measured plots on which crops were grown year after 
year, with every kind of artificial and farm-yard manure, and 
without any manure at all. The crops were annually weighed 
and analyzed. The carefully recorded results have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. But, 
confusion on confusion, while Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert main- 
tain that this long series of experiments completély disprove 
Baron Liebig’s mineral theory, the Baron himself declares 
that they completely support it, and that all confusion arises 
from Mr. Lawes not understanding the meaning of the terms 
of chemistry. It is out of the question for us to enter into the 
merits of a discussion so purely scientific, but we may with 
advantage call attention to the practical part of the question. 
Baron Liebig is a great chemist who has made good disco- 
veries in the science to which he has devoted himself; never- 
theless, it will be plain to any one who has followed the points 
in dispute through the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and particularly the lately published No. 53, that the farmer 
who for the last twenty years had used the manures and fol- 
lowed the advice of Baron Liebig, would have failed utterly in 
growing paying corn-crops ; while if he had followed the ad- 
vice and used the manures recommended by Mr. Lawes, he 
would have made the most of his soil. Baron Liebig began 
the practical part of his agricultural career, after conferring 
the inestimable benefit of suggesting the manufacture of super- 
phosphate, by condemning the English system of thorough 
drainage, and by recommending his patent mineral wheat ma- 











nure, which was to correct even the evils of deep drains. Deep 








systematic change has made its way over all Europe, in 
spite of the opposition of the ignorant as well as the 
learned, and patent mineral manure proved a contemptible 
failure, and brought both despair and loss on Baron Liebig’s 
favourite pupil, Dr. Muspratt. This failure Baron Liebig has 
never been able to pardon. The ignorant English people, 
knowing little of chemistry, purchased artificial manures that 
would grow crops. He has lately displayed his temper by a 
furious onslaught on the English system of high farming. 
High farming consists in a suitable rotation of “‘ green fallow,” 
or fodder crops with corn. The creation on the farm of large 
quantities of rich manure by feeding stock on linseed, rape 
cake, and other imported food, and the supplementing, where 
required, of the farm-yard manure by purchased artificial 
manures, chiefly composed of Peruvian guano and super- 
phosphate of lime. ‘This system Baron Liebig declares is 
steadily exhausting the fertility of England, although he has 
failed to find an example in any parish or even any single 
farm; and because our farmers consume large quantities of 
foreign linseed cake and bones—which it is presumed the 
foreign farmers do not want, or they would not sell them— 
he terms England “a vampire hanging on the breast of 
“Europe.” The baron, in his last passionate commu- 
nication to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
after dilating on Mr. Lawes’ “ ignorance of the first 
‘‘elements of chemistry”’ and Mr. Lawes’ ‘‘ conceit,” con- 
cludes by admitting all practical farmers care about—that 
the experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert will give an 
impetus to the fabrication in all countries of artificial manures 
from mineral substances (a manufacture which he does not say 
England has carried to perfection); and “that Mr. Lawes’ 
“« definition of manures, though false in itself, may have had a 
“ good effect. Many agriculturists accepted, under the name 
“ of organic manure, an artificial composition they would have 
‘rejected under the name of mineral manure.” Than this 
last assumption nothing can be more characteristic of the 
ignorance common amongst mere bookmen. The term 
“organic manure” is unknown to our farmers. They have 
purchased the profitable manures by sample and example. 
Those few who remember Liebig’s and Muspratt’s failure have 
a prejudice against mineral manures ; but the artificial manures 
in general use owe their popularity, not to chemical name or 
analysis, but to their success in growing crops. We cannot 
help adding that if Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert had a more 
lucid style they would be more generally read. 

The Holborn Bars gut, which, next after the straits of 
Temple Bar and the Poultry, is the greatest nuisance in the 
metropolis, is again under consideration. To make a clean 
sweep would cost over £40,000. But it seems not to have 
been considered whether part of this sum might not be saved 
by retaining one row of houses facing the footpath and turning 
the present open way into an arcade. 

We shall be glad to find that the Lord Chancellor’s Bill for 
a concentration of the courts of justice in the Strand is to be 
reintroduced next session. It is our only chance for street 
reform in that part of the metropolis. We may safely leave 
Charing Cross to the force of example. 








Circular to Gas Compantes, 


Tue efforts of the Local Board of Reading to economize the 
consumption of gas in the public lamps have been the subject 
of frequent notice in our columns on various occasions, and 
our attention has been again called to the methods adopted to 
effect a saving of money at the risk of the ratepayers pro- 
perty and lives. It is narrated of a certain experimenter in 
economy that, when trying to ascertain the smallest quantity 
of food necessary to sustain life, he gradually reduced the 
supply to his horse to a single blade of grass per diem, and 
having achieved that success, the animal died. The Local 
Board of Reading appear to be following that philosopher’s 
example, and, regardless of the numerous complaints of the 
gloomy and dangerous state of the streets, especially after 
midnight, they have continued the experiment of trying to 
ascertain the least quantity of light the inhabitants can endure. 
We suggested, some time ago, that the most effectual plan of 
economy would be to cease lighting the lamps, and it appears, 
from a communication we have received from a resident in the 
town on whom we can rely, that our suggestion has been, to a 
certain extent, adopted. In the middle of October, when the 
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sun set at 5 o'clock and rose at 6.29, the lighting of the 
street lamps was not commenced befcre 6 o’clock, and they 
were not all lighted until 7; whilst the extinguishing began 
at 4.30. For two hours after sunset and two hours before 
sunrise a great part of the town was therefore in darkness. 
Even should there be no further shortening of the hours during 
which the lamps are lighted, by little and little, as the sun sets 
earlier and rises later, this system of economy may extend 
through half the night. The average consumption of gas when 


‘|| the lamps were burning was 3 feet per hour, but only 14 foot 


from midnight until 4.30 a.m., when the extinguishing com- 
menced. There can be nc doubt that,"by the two-fold opera- 


‘\| tion of reducing the quantity of gas consumed per hour to the 


lowest point, and by diminishing the number of hours that 


|| they are burning, the Christmas account will exhibit a great 


saving in the cost of public lighting, and we shall be vauntingly 
told of the complete success of the average meter system, to 
which the saving will be attributed. But ere that time arrives 
the stock of patience of the good people of Reading, on which 
the Local Board are experimenting, may possibly be exhausted, 
like the life-enduring power of the horse in the fable. 


The agitation in the metropolis for a reduction in the price 
of gas gains strength and acquires consistency. In the City 
more particularly—where the rise of price from 4s. per 1000 
feet to 4s. 6d., after the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, 
caused a feeling of exasperation that has not subsided—there is 
a strong manifestation of determination to obtain a reduction 
to the former scale of charges. The subject continues to be 
discussed with much acrimony in the papers; ratepayers 
associations have been formed to agitate the question; and 
petitions have been presented to the Court of Commissioners of 
Sewers, requesting them to interfere in the matter. Ata meeting 
of the commissioners on the 25th ult., after the expression of 
strong opinions against the conduct of the City gas companies, 
especially of the Great Central, a resolution was carried to the 
effect that the Special Gas Committee should confer with the 
gas companies with a view to obtain a reduction in the price of 
gas to the same rate as that charged from 1851 until 1860; 
** and in the event of the committee failing in that object, to 


}| “ consider and report as to the advisability of applying to Par- 


‘* liament for powers to obtain a reduction in the price.” Some 
members of the court objected to that part of the reference to 
the special committee which implied a threat, as it was con- 
ceived that the companies might take umbrage at such a mode 
of enforcing the request; but an amendment to omit all refe- 
rence to ulterior measures was lost, and the original motion 
was passed with only two dissentients. We have before 
expressed our conviction that the maintenance of the pre- 
sent prices by several companies, when others who are paying 
their full parliamentary dividends are charging 20 per cent. 
less, is fraught with considerable danger; and the proceed- 
ings at the last meeting of the Great Central Company, re- 
ported in another column, are calculated to increase the dis- 
satisfaction which already exists. The affairs of that company 
are now in so prosperous a condition that they are enabled 
to pay a dividend and arrears at the rate of 19 per cent. per 
annum ; yet under these highly favourable circumstances the 
chairman’s speech was far from encouraging the expectations 
of their customers of a speedy return to the prices of 1852. 
In our last we noticed with approval the declaration of the 
chairman of the London Company, that even at the sacrifice of 
the back dividends which they were entitled to receive, it 
would be their duty to the public to reduce the price of gas 
when their more prosperous neighbours did so; but, in oppo- 
sition to that principle, the chairman of the Great Central says 
he considers it due to the shareholders of his company that 
they should receive the whole of the back dividends, make 
good the loss from the Wood Street fire, and complete their 
reserve-fund, before making a reduction in the price. The 
further payment of back dividends would absorb 113 per cent. 
on the capital out of the earnings of the company ; the com- 
pletion of the reserve-fund 10 per cent. ; and the compensation 
for the Wood Street fire 5 per cent. more; so that there is no 
promise of reduction until about 26 per cent. clear profit be 
realized in addition to the annual dividend of 10 per cent. 
allowed by the Metropolis Gas Act. Besides the 19 per cent. 
per annum divided among the shareholders, they will receive 
this half year premiums on the 1460 remaining shares of the 
company, which are to be called up, amounting to £7. 10s. on 
every £10 share, thus making the total receipts of the share- 








holders in dividends and premiums fully equal to the rate of 





24 per cent. per annum. It is unquestionably true, as the 
chairman said, that the Great Central Company “ fought a 
*‘ very good fight for the public in early times,” for which they 
have a claim to-be remunerated ; but the public are apt to be 
ungenerous, and to dislike present payment for past services. 
They may be inclined, therefore, to think that the prospect 
presented of a reduction in the price of gas is too far distant, 
and to doubt the sincerity of the declaration, made on behalf 
of the directors, that ‘‘ we are exceedingly anxious that, at the 
“ earliest possible period we should be enabled to reduce the 
“« price of gas.” It may not be difficult to throw ridicule on 


the exaggerated statements of speakers at parish and ward|| 


meetings; but it is not so easy to find a valid and 
satisfactory reason why 4s. 6d. should be charged for 
gas in the City of London and the densely populated 
districts of the metropolis, while Camberwell, Bermondsey, 
and the southern suburban districts, are supplied at 3s. 8d., 
without any charge for meters. It may be recollected by 


many of our readers that we long since predicted that such | 
variations in price must be the necessary result of the strict! 
application of the Gas-Works Clauses Act to the several || 
metropolitan companies, and that we recommended the fusion |! 


of the whole of the gas companies into one, with a uniform 
price for gas, to prevent the anomalies now apparent, owing to 
each company retaining its separate character and independent 
interests. A similar scheme, we perceive, is now recom- 
mended by one of the writers in the public press, but the gas 
companies are not at present prepared for amalgamation. The 
time may come, however, when they may be reluctantly com- 
pelled to adopt such a course for their mutual protection. 
They have little to fear from invasion while money commands 
its present high rates; but should the tightness of the money 
market be relaxed when the public mind has been excited by 
continued agitation, the magnitude of the operation would not 
deter capitalists from embarking in a project which might 
seriously compromise the interests of the existing companies. 
It is to avoid the possibility of dangerous competition, which 
is rendered more probable by the tempting prosperity of the 
Great Central Company’s affairs, that we have urged the 
metropolitan gas companies to make timely concessions to the 
demands of the public, and we still hope they will not be 
refused. 


Notwithstanding the scarcity of money, three new com- 
peting companies in the provinces—at Exeter, Southampton, 
and Hanley in the Potteries—have announced that they intend 
to apply for parliamentary powers in the next session. At 
Exeter the existing company have, for some years past, sup- 
plied gas at 4s. per 1000 feet, and provided meters free of 
charge. Some of the consumers are, however, dissatisfied 
with those terms, and have formed themselves into a con- 
sumers company. At Southampton the price has recently 
been reduced from 4s. 9d. to 4s. 6d., but meter-rents are 
charged. The price at which gas is at present supplied at 
Hanley is 4s. 3d. We refrain at present from commenting on 
the merits or demerits of these projects, and the grounds of 
dissatisfaction with the existing companies. They will, in due 
time, come before Parliament, and will then be dispassionately 
investigated. 

The ingratitude of the public—excepting to military heroes 
who shed the blood and waste the substance of the people— 
has become proverbial; yet it is notorious that men are always 
to be found who undauntedly persist in endeavouring to confer 
public benefits without the least reasonable prospect of return. 
Among these patriotic and disinterested individuals—if his 
own report of himself is to be credited—we must place 
“‘ George Flintoff, Esq., the celebrated gas engineer of Lon- 
“don,” who, though stricken down again and again by that 
subtile force which Shakespeare tells us is ‘‘ more strong than 
“ traitors’ arms,” has risen once more as a forgiving and gene- 
rous benefactor, and is now exerting himself to save the 
inhabitants of Brighton £20,000 per annum. It is a very 
hard case that a man who has, by his own account at least, 
saved the gas consumers of Great Britain and Ireland the 
enormous sum of £300,000 per annum, by causing reductions 
in the price of gas, should have been treated so ungratefully 
by the 150 cities and towns he has so benefited as not to be 
able to retire to the enjoyment of his otium cum dignitate. 
But it is fortunate perhaps for Brighton that it is so, and that 
city of marine palaces may possibly put the other towns in the 
kingdom to the blush by at length giving him the reward 
which the services he promises to render will richly deserve, if 
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they be only half fulfilled. By the power of his eloquence at 
a preliminary meeting, a resolution was passed for the forma- 
tion of ‘the Brighton Gas Consumers Association, for the 
“‘ purpose of taking steps to reduce the price of gas from 
“4s, 9d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet;’’ and a meeting was 
held on Friday evening at the town hall, at which he delivered 
a lecture “on the best means of obtaining gas in Brighton at 
“a saving to the inhabitants of £20,000 per annum ;” and 
undertook to prove that gas can be afforded and ought to be 
sold in Brighton at 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. The ‘‘ celebrated 





|| ‘‘ gas engineer of London,” like many other great reformers, 


is before his age. The objects he promises to accomplish 
seem to most persons who think they know something of the 
matter absolutely impossible, and which practically are so in 
the present state of things. He is even in advance of the 
association he has been the means of forming, for if gas ought 
to be sold in Brighton for 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet the association 
who purpose to charge 2s. 9d. will be cheating the public. The 
very able manager of cne of the existing gas-works at Brighton 
is himself a reformer, but he does not profess to go nearly so 
far as Mr. Flintoff, who will, we believe, find it difficult to 
convince a man of his great practical experience that Brighton 
possesses such peculiar facilities for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of gas that it may be supplied there with profit for 
2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. The price at present charged is 4s. 9d., 
and, under very good management, the dividends of the com- 
panies are not unreasonably large. 

There has been an inquiry at Gloucester before a Govern- 
ment inspector as to the lighting of that city, it having been 
alleged, in a memorial from some of the inhabitants, and in a 


| petition from the Local Board of Health founded upon it, that 


there had been gross derelictions of duty on the part of the 
Governor and Guardians of the Poor and of the Suburbs 
Commissioners in the management of the lighting of the 
public lamps. The charge was not preferred against the gas 
company directly, but against the two corporations for negli- 
gence in making their contracts with the company, and for not 
enforcing the fulfilment of the conditions when made; the 


{result of which was, that too high a price was paid for the gas, 


and the town was badly lighted. It was intimated, further- 
more, that the alleged neglect of duty might probably be 
attributed to the facts that the clerk of one of the corporate 
bodies was solicitor to the gas company, and that the clerk of 
the other corporation was a director of the company. The 
complaints were got up by the promoters of a consumers com- 
pany, who, failing to bring their project to bear, desired to 
have the powers of the two corporations consolidated in the 
hands of the Local Board, who were nothing loth to have 
their powers augmented. In the proceedings before the Go- 
vernment inspector the representative of the gas consumers 
preferred many charges against the existing corporate autho- 
rities, and through them against the gas company, founded on 
the assertions of Mr. Samuel Hughes, as to what ought to be 
the conditions of public lighting; but the corporations made a 
good defence to the accusations of having neglected their 
duty in the lighting of the city, and the complainants took 
nothing by their motion. 

It appears from the programme of the anonymous “ Gas- 
“light Improvement Company, Limited,” the announcement 
of which we noticed in our last, that the proposed improvement 
in gaslight consists in the adoption of the old, inefficient, and 
almost exploded plan of increasing the illuminating power of 
gas by impregnating it with naphtha vapour. That method of 
improving the quality of gas has made its appearance before 
the public in a variety of forms since it was suggested by Mr. 
Lowe, and has been the basis of several projects that promised 
to produce a revolution in gas lighting. One modern, and the 
most enduring, shape it assumed was the so-called ‘ car- 
“burators,” which, though condemned, still disfigure and 
darken the street-lamps in the City. The carburating com- 
pany succeeded in deluding the City surveyor and other men 
of repute into the belief that the cost of lighting would be 
greatly reduced by adopting the process, but experience has 
proved the fallacy of their anticipations, and its most ardent 
advocates had not a word to offer in its defence when at a re- 
cent meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers they determined 
to remove the ugly carburetting boxes from the lamps. The 
Photogenic Gas Company—a more recent transformation of 
the old scheme—threatened to extinguish gas lighting alto- 
gether, by rendering common air brilliantly inflammable. It 








oo. found, however, that the vaporized air was much more 
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costly than gas; and, though the continued advertisements of 
the Photogenic Gas Company show that they are yet in opera- 
tion, the advantage of their apparatus must be appreciated by 
a very select circle. It may, indeed, be conjectured, from the 
description of the ‘economic illuminator” of the ‘* Gas- 
“light Improvement Company, Limited,” that it is the 
photogenic process with a new face; and the style of 
puffing it is also similar. We are informed, that by the 
economic illuminator “less than half the usual quantity of 
“* gas is consumed, or the light is more than doubled. There 
“ is a corresponding diminution of heat, of sulphur, and of un- 
“ pleasant effluvia, with entire freedom from smoke.” The 
economical benefits to be conferred on the public by this com- 
pany are to exceed even those to which the country is indebted 
to George Flintoff, Esq., for it is stated that by the use of 
their apparatus £800,000 per annum might be saved in 
London alone, and more than five millions sterling per annum 
in the United Kingdom. It was one of Mr. Winsor’s propo- 
sitions, in the beginning of gas lighting, that the burning of 





gas should be made compulsory, and that the expenses of the |! 


government should be defrayed by the saving effected by 
burning gas. That opportunity was lost, but another now pre- 
sents itself by which it seems the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might gain enough to enable him té remit the income-tax. 
The habitual slowness of the Government, however, to adopt 
new improvements—if nothing else—forbids the hope that that 
burthen may be removed by the “‘ economic illuminator.” 
Under the head ‘‘ Register of New Patents,” in our present 
number, will be found the specification and an illustration of 
a new kind of iron retort, patented by Mr. A. C. Fraser, of 
Loughborough. The object of the inventor is to give such 
additional durability to iron retorts, that they may last as long 
as those made of clay. To effect that object he casts three or 
more longitudinal ribs on the top, bottom, and sides of the 
interior of the retort. The middle rib at the bottom is ex- 
tended to the back, and is continued vertically up its centre 
till it joins the centre rib at the top. The inventor states he 
has found from experience that retorts constructed on this 
principle are quite as durable as clay; that they may with 


perfect safety be maintained at proper working heats ; and from |! 


the additional strength given by the ribs, their size may be 
considerably increased without any fear of collapse. Among 
the advantages stated to be gained by these retorts, it is ob- 
served that, as there can be no leakage, exhausters may be 
dispensed with. There can be little doubt that iron retorts 


made in this manner must be stronger than the ordinary kind, |/ 


but use alone can test whether they are equal to the best 
earthenware retorts now manufactured. It would be a curious 
incident in the progress of improvement in the manufacture of 
gas if clay retorts, which have generally superseded iron, 
should in their turn be displaced by retorts made of the original 
material but somewhat differently constructed. 

We regret to perceive by advertisement that proceedings 
are being taken in Chancery for the winding up of the Corsican 
and Mediterranean Gas Company, Limited. They had works 
at Bastia, but their proceedings since they commenced supply- 
ing gas have not been satisfactory. The creditor who peti- 
tions for the winding up of the company is Mr. David Ander- 
son, builder, of Aldershot. 








Correspondence. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS IN DUBLIN. 

Str,—I perceive, from a report of the proceedings at the half- 
yearly meeting of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers Gas Com- 
pany, which appeared in your JovrNat of the 18th ult., that that 
company propose to reduce the price of gas to consumers on the 
31st of December next to 4s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. As mis- 
apprehension, I know, exists in the minds of some shareholders in 
the United General Gas Company, may I ask you to insert this in 
your forthcoming issue, in order that it may be fully understood 
that the course proposed to be taken by the Alliance is in no spirit of 
antagonism to the United General, but that the latter company have 
also, after consultation with the former, given public notice that a 
similar reduction will be made by the United General at the same 
period, A SHAREHOLDER IN THE UNITED GENERAL, 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND SUBWAYS. 
Srr,—In your report of the meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
held on the 7th inst., I am made to say that I had learned from 
the engineer of either the Imperial or the Chartered Company, 
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that they would not join in any future opposition to a bill for the 
making of subways. 

Permit me to say that I made no such statement, and that I 
have, indeed, no reason to suppose that any of the gas companies 
have changed their opinion in any way upon the matter. 

You will personally oblige me by inserting this in your next. 

Cartes Harris. 

15, Fenchurch Street, London, Oct, 20, 1864. 








THE PRICE OF COAL TAR. 

Sir,—I wish to call the attention of gas companies to a subject 
worthy of their notice. Every one connected with the managing 
,of the gas companies finances will have noticed the great increase 
of receipts on account of tar; this has been entirely brought about 
| by its products being used for the production of aniline colours. 





|| There were many patents taken for those colours, and the trade 


was entered into with great spirit both in England and Scotland. 
Tar at once got up in the country from an average of 12s. to 24s. 
per ton—just double; and in the large cities the demand was very 
active. The demand and prices are just now on the decline, and 
if something is not done to open the trade in those colours, which 
is now entirely monopolized by one house, we shall soon see the 
receipts for tar go down to near their former level. I may return 
to this subject at some fature time, showing when, how, and why 
the gas companies should take action to prevent such reduction. 

A Gas SHAREHOLDER AND DISTILLER OF 

Gas-Tar Propvucts. 








Register of New Patents, 


870.—Euisau Apis, of 30, Arthur Grove, Kentish Town, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ‘An improved apparatus for burning magnesium wire 
for illuminating purposes.’ Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated April 7, 1864. 
This invention consists in the application of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
to the burning magnesium wire supplied thereto through tubes attached 
to two cylinders containing the compressed gases. The magnesium wire 
may be coiled on a sheave passing therefrom through a tube propelled by 
mechanical or hand motion to the point of contact with either of the two 
gases, the molten metal falling through a vertical tube into a fire-proof 
chamber below the apparatus, provided with an air-pump for compressing 
the gases into the cylinders. The apparatus can be used with or without 
a condenser for the light to pass throngh as may be required, and with or 
without a reflector. ‘Transparent coloured mediums can also be used. 
879.—Joun Lascettzs, of Slingsby, in the co. of York, gentleman, for 
“* Improvements in regulating the flow and surface-level of water from 
reservoirs or other receptacles,’ Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated April 8, 1864. 
This invention has reference to an improved method of drawing or dis- 
charging water from reservoirs, tanks, or other receptacles, for the supply 
of towns, villages, or otherwise, whereby the level and draught of water 
from the same may be regulated and maintained with greater uniformity 
than at present. It consists in employing, in connexion with reservoirs, 
outer tanks, or receptacles, into which the water is caused to flow 
through the medium of a syphon-shaped pipe or tube passing over the em- 
bankment or side of the said reservoir, having one end thereof in the 
outer tank beneath the surface of the said water, and the other in the 
reservoir in like manner, whereby a uniform constant flow or passage of 
the fluid through the same is maintained free from dirt or otherwise, 
whilst the resistance offered to the embankment is greatly lessened. 


889.—ALEXANDER RopceEr, of the firm of Rodger, Best and Co., of 

Liverpool, for ‘‘Jmprovements in rotatory pumps,’’ A communication. 

Patent dated April 8, 1864. 
In constructing rotatory pumps according to this invention, the inner sur- 
face of the sides of the shell or case of the pumps is made of the following 
shape :—Two opposite sides of the case are composed of two quadrants, 
one of which is of a greater radius than the other; and the two quadrants 
are struck from a common centre. ‘The portions of the sides which con- 
nect the ends of one quadrant and the ends of the other quadrant are 
composed of parabolic curves, which are formed so as to allow a straight 
line that is of a length equal to the length of the radii of the two qua- 
drants added together to revolve freely inside of the shell, the line then 
sliding through the common centre of the quadrant. Through one of 
these parabolic portions of the sides an inlet-passage is formed, and 
through the opposite portion an outlet-passage is formed. Grooves are 
also formed in the portions of the sides of the case nearest to these 
passages, to allow water or other fluid to pass freely to or from them. 
The two ends of the shell or case are made flat as is usual, and the two 
flat ends carry bearings, in which the axis of the revolving portion of the 
pump turns. The revolving portion of the pump is composed of a drum, 
the radius of which is equal to the radius of the smaller quadrant, and 
the axis of the drum is concentric with the centre of the two quadrants. 
Through the centre of the drum two slots are formed at right angles to 
each other ; each slot passes from one side of the circumference of the 
drum to the other; the slots thus cross each other in the centre of the 
drum, and by these means form four radial slots. In each of these slots 
a flat board is capable of sliding in such a manner that it may either pro- 
ject from the circumference of the drum or may lie within its radial slot 
or recess. When the outer end of any of the slots is by the revolution of 
the drum brought towards the smaller quadrant, the board in that slot 
will be caused to lie within its slot, and the board that works in the 
opposite slot will then be breaking from its slot and its end caused to 
work against, or be in contact with, the surface of the larger quadrant, in 
consequence of the inner ends of each of the boards having projections 
formed upon them, which, when one of the boards is pushed into its slot, 
drives the opposite board out of its slot. The outer case of the pump is, 
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when in use, placed by preference so that the inlet-pipe is at the bottom 
of the case and the outlet-pipe at its top. When the case is placed in 
this position and the axis of the drum is caused to revolve, the boards 
will, as they come round towards the inlet-passage, drop down on to the 
sides of the case by their gravity, and will drop away from the sides of 
the case when passing the outlet-passage; the boards will, however, 
have no sliding motion in their slots while they are moving round past 
the larger quadrant, at which time they are acting as the suckers of the 
pump. 

Pumps constructed in such a manner are well adapted for pumping or 
forcing water, air, or other fluids. 


891.—Joun Jorpan, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, engineer, for 

‘Improvements in the construction of surface condensers.” Pro- 

visional protection only obtained. Dated April 8, 1864. 

This invention has for its object improvements in the construction of 
surface condensers. Surface condensers, as ordinarily made, contain a 
large number of tubes, which have to be fixed at each end into tube-plates, 
each joint requiring to be air-tight, and yet capable of being readily 
made and broken, so that when the tube proves faulty, as not unfre- 
quently happens, it may be readily changed for a sound tube. At pre- 
sent, a common way of making these joints is by employing rings or 
cylinders of soft wood, the external diameter of which corresponds with 
the hole in the tube-plate, and the internal diameter with the outside of 
the condenser-tube. These wooden rings or cylinders being driven into 
the annular spaces between the tube-plates and the extremities of the 
tubes make, for the most part, tight joints. Wooden rings or cylinders 
are, however, inconvenient in use, as at times they are liable to dry and 
shrink or crack, and then the joints become defective. 

According to this invention, rings or short cylinders of india-rubber 
are used, which are made more or less hard by sulphur and heat, A 
semi-hard material, somewhat like vulcanite or ebonite, is preferred, but 
made less brittle by the regulation of the heat in the curing process; or, 
for the same purpose, rings or short cylinders may be employed, made up 
of canvas or other stout fabric and india-rubber cement. 


894.—Manrtin Benson, of 14, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, Lon- 

don, for “ Improvements in pumps for ships and other purposes.” A 

communication. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated April 

9, 1864, 

The first part of this invention consists in the combined arrangement of 
the parts employed to give motion to the piston of pumps, more particu- 
larly to pumps the barrels of which are placed horizontal. In applying 
this improvement a lug is cast on the under side of the barrel of the pump, 
and to this lug a forked arm is fitted, which has a vibratory or rocking 
motion by means of a lever worked by manual or other power. The 
prongs of this fork are made to project up one or each side of the barrel 
of the pump, to which prongs are jointed rods or bars, which are made 
to extend to the end of the barrel of the pumps, and are bent or formed 
to a suitable shape to attach to the pistons of the pumps. The several 
pieces or parts forming the improvement thus being united, motion is 
given to them through the forked rocking-arm by means of a suitable 
lever, which imparts motion to the piston of the pump. The valves of 
the pump are all placed on the top side of the barrel similar to those 
described in a former specification by the present patentee (dated April 
4, 1862, No. 967). The barrel of the pump is furnished with flanges pro- 
jecting from its side for attaching the whole of it to a board, post, or wall. 
The inlet-pipe can be jointed to the back or front of the pump. 

The second part of the invention consists in arranging the parts of the 
pump so that two vertical cylinders or barrels may be used in connexion 
with the arrangement of valves referred to in the above-mentioned 
specification. In this part of the invention hinged swinging bolts may be 
employed for holding the jointed parts of the pump together. 


923.—Wir11am Epwarp Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for “‘ Improvements in the construction of the joints 
or connexions of stop-cocks for water, gas, and other pipes.” <A 
communication. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated April 
12, 1864. 
This invention relates, in the first place, to various novel modes of con- 
necting metal or other pipes together in such a manner that the joints or 
junctions may be made perfectly water and gas tight, and at the same 
time admit of the expansion or contraction of the tubes or pipes caused 
by changes in temperature without affecting the tightness and solidity of 
the joints. To this end, rings, washers, plates, or other analogous con- 
trivances, made of india-rubber or other yielding material, are placed 
between the flanges or ends of two tubes, which are to be connected to- 
gether ; and these rings or washers are tightly pressed between the metal 
surfaces, by causing the pipes to be drawn together by means of screw- 
bolts, cottars, wedges, or other equivalent means, adapted either to lugs 
cast on the flanges or other convenient parts of the pipes, or passed 
through the flanges thereof, or through metal rings or collars, or clamps 
that are placed thereon for the purpose. Sometimes, instead of placing 
the india-rubber rings or washers between the ends of two adjoining 
tubes, a short cylinder of rubber may be made to envelop the joint, and 
be pressed down thereon, so as to form a tight joint by means of an 
enveloping metal or other collar, which may be screwed up, or otherwise 
tightened thereon. This arrangement will be found convenient when the 
pipes are required to be bent out of a straight line. When it is desirable 
that the gas or liquid which is to pass through the pipes should not come 
in contact with the india-rubber, the joint may first be covered with a 
thin ring or short cylinder of lead, and the india-rubber ring may then be 
placed thereon, and over it a conical or other ring of iron. By tightening 
a clamp or clamps on this ring, by means of screws or wedges, the india- 
rubber will be compressed, and the joint made perfect. ‘The two pipes 
will, at the same time, be held securely together by casting shoulders on 
the pipes, with inclined faces, and notches made therein, to allow the 
clamps to pass. The pipes may be held together securely, without the 
use of screws, wedges, or cottars, by simply driving the clamps forward 
along the inclined faces of the shoulders. In some cases, on the ends of 
the pipes are cut V or other suitably shaped grooves, to receive a ring 0 
soft metal, such as lead, or an alloy of tin and lead; and by tightening 
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up the two ends of the pipes, the soft metal ring will be squeezed between 
the two faces, and thus form a water-tight or air-tight joint. 

Another secure joint may be produced by cutting an external screw or 
forming corrugations on the extreme ends of one of the pipes and an inter- 
nal screw on the socket of the other, and then forcibly driving in between 
the two pipes a ring of soft metal, which, by filling up the corrugations in 
two pipes, will form a water and air tight joint. As a modification of 
this, an external screw may be cut on the ends of both pipes, and a ring 
of soft metal, when placed over the corrugations, may be forced into the 
same by means of an enveloping collar, which may be tightened thereon 
by screws or wedges. This arrangement will require a clamp or ring to 
prevent the two pipes being drawn apart. 

The stop-cocks which are to be adapted to these tubes are made wedge 
shape, with inclined sides, and are raised and lowered by means of a 
screw-spindle or shaft, which is adapted to their upper edges and passes 
up through the cover of the box, and is provided with a square head 
whereby it may be turned. The lower end of the screwed spindle may 
be made to turn in a socket at the upper end of the conical or wedge- 
shaped valve; or it may be fixed to the valve and made to work in a 
female screw in a hollow spindle, so that by turning the latter the male 
screw may be drawn up or let down into its seat as may be required. 
For cocks of large superficial area it will sometimes, in order to ensure 
steadiness of action, be found convenient to employ two spindles, which 
must be geared together, so that they will be made to work in unison. 
It will be found convenient occasionally, as when the pipes are only a 
very short distance below the surface, to cause the wedge-shaped valve to 


work horizontally. This is effected by adapting bevel gearing to the | 


spindle of the valve. 


937.—Tuomas Steven, ironfounder, of Glasgow, and Cuartes Barry, 
atmospheric engineer, of London, for ‘‘ Improvements in arrangements 
and apparatus for ventilating, for protecting from heat, and for heating 
and cooking.” Patent dated April 14, 1864. 

This invention relates to various novel arrangements for ventilating, 

heating, and cooking; a description of which could hardly be made intel- 

ligible without the aid of the drawings attached to the specification. 


944,.—Witiiam Symons, of 17, St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s Park, phi- 
losophical instrument maker, for ‘‘ Improvements in lighting railway- 
carriages and other conveyances.’’ Provisional protection only ob- 

tained. Dated April 14, 1864, 

This invention relates more particularly to the lighting of railway- 
carriages, although it may be applied also to the lighting of other 
conveyances, 

According to one part of this invention, it is proposed to render avail- 
able the motion of the carriage for producing light, and this is accom- 
plished by an arrangement of magnets caused to rotate by the motion of 
the carriage-wheels or axles, or by an additional wheel tor the purpose, 
thereby producing magneto-electricity, from which an electric light can 
be obtained in any well-known manner. 

According to another part of the invention, it is proposed to obtain the 
required light by causing the motion of the carriage to fill a reservoir 
with atmospheric air, by setting in motion bellows, fans, air-pumps, or 
other suitable contrivances for forcing air, such contrivances being worked 
by cranks, driving-straps, or toothed or other gearing in connexion with 
the wheels or axles of the carriage, or with an independent wheel or 
wheels running along the railway. The air thus collected and pressed 
then passes through a vessel containing volatile hydrocarbons or other 
suitable fluid, by which means it is rendered inflammable and capable of 
giving light; or the air may be collected in a reservoir by means of a funnel 
situated outside the carriage, into which the air is forced by the motion 
of the carriage itself. 

It is obvious that the same system of causing the motion of the convey- 
ance, or of some moving part thereof, to assist in the production of light, 
may be applied to steam and other ships or vessels, 
958.—Joszrn Atrrep Nicuotson, af Gracechurch Street, in the City of 

London, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closet apparatus.’ 

Provisional protection only obtained. Dated April 16, 1864. 

The first part of this invention relates to the tumbling pan of water- 
closets, and consists in so fitting this pan on its axis, and to the bottom 
of the earthenware pan or other receiver, that it may be inverted for the 
purpose of emptying it, the axis being in a central position across the 
diameter of the pan; and the second part relates to means for keeping the 
pulley-handle up, and the water running for a certain length of time at 
each pull of the handle. For this purpose, the pulley-rod is connected 
with a projecting pin, which may have a truck roller if desired. This 
pin, in rising, passes up a straight slide in lifting the handle, but when 
released is so arranged that it must pass down a series of inclined surfaces, 
disposed for convenience in a zigzag direction, which occupies a given 
length of time to traverse, and so retards the descent of the handle and 
prolongs the flow of water. 


961.—Watrer Payton, of Bedford Place, Commercial Road, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gun-maker, for “ Improvements in apparatus for mea- 
suring water and other liquids.’’ Patent dated April 16, 1864. 

This invention consists in the adaptation or combination of means for 

effecting the measurement of water and other liquids, whereby a 

piston travelling in an annular chamber, unconnected with the moving 

parts, is caused to give motion to mechanical arrangements, by which the 

opening and closing of the valve passages are effected. 


990,—ALEXANDER Cotvin Fraser, of Loughborough, in the co. of Lei- 
cester, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of 
gas.” Patent dated April 20, 1864. 

This invention relates to the construction of iron retorts used in the 

manufacture of gas. 


The improvements are applicable to retorts of various forms, but that 


technically known as the D is preferred, and consists in casting three or | 


more longitudinal ribs—A B C, Fig. 2—upon the’ top and sides of the 
| terior thereof, those from its sides being carried around the back of the 
Same, so as to form one continuous line. Upon the bottom of the interior, 


three, or more or less, ribs are also cast-—D E F , Fig. 2—the middle one. | 








of which, E, is extended to the back, and continued vertically up its 
centre till it joins the one, B, at the top, so that at the back the ribs are 
disposed as shown in Fig. 3 of the drawings annexed. There may be 
also a number of ribs cast upon the sides, top, bottom, and back of the 
retort, perpendicular to those before mentioned. On the outside of the 
retort, and opposite to each of the lines of ribs, the metal is slightly 
thickened, as indicated in the drawings. This, however, is not essential, 
and I do not claim it as part of my patent. 
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In order to make the invention more clearly understood, Figs. 1, 2, 
| 8, and 4, are drawn. Fig. 1 is a longitudinal sectional elevation through 
GG, Fig. 2. Fig. 2 is a section through H H, Fig. 1, looking towards the | 
} mouth. Fig. 3 is a section through I I, Fig. 1, looking towards the back, | 
and showing the manner in which the ribs are disposed at the end of the| 
retort; and Fig. 4 is a sectional plan through J J, Fig. 2. The whole of 
the ribs are chamfered off towards the mouth, so as to offer but little or 
no impediment to charging with the scoop or otherwise. 
By the adoption of this invention, the retort is strengthened at but 
little expense, and the liability to coliapse greatly reduced. ‘The back is| 
also rendered more capable of resisting the great heat to which it is sub- | 
jected, its chance of falling in lessened, and the durability of the whole 
considerably increased. 
The claim is for the construction of retorts substantially as herein 
described. 


1007.—Jos1au Grorce Jennincs, of Palace Road, Lambeth, in the co, | 
of Surrey, sanitary engineer, and Manvet Lreorotp Jonas LAvVATER, | 
of Bath Street, Newgate Street, in the City of London, india-rubber 
manufacturer, for “‘ Jmprovements in pumps and in the construction of | 

Jiexible pipes or hose, and in the apparatus employed therefor.’ Patent 

dated April 21, 1864. 

This invention has for its object improvements in pumps and in the 
construction of flexible pipes or hose, and in apparatus employed for that 
purpose. 

In constructing a single-action pump, a bottle of vulcanized india- 
tubber-ubber is employed. The neck of this fiexible bottle is stretched 
over a nozzle which is in connexion with the inlet or suction-pipe, and 
is furnished with a valve arranged so as to admit the liquid to the 
interior of the bottle and to prevent its escape back by the same passage. 
Surrounding the neck and a portion of the bottle is a small case in con- 
nexion with the outlet-pipe, which is made to fit air-tight conveniently 
by means of flanges formed on the bottle. This being the arrangement, 
when the bottle is collapsed its contents escape between the nozzle and 
the neck of the bottle into the outlet-pipe, the neck being expanded by the 
pressure within. Immediately this pressure is taken oif the neck springs 
back and again embraces the nozzle, making an air-tight joint. ‘ben, 
when tke bottle is allowed or caused again to expand, a vacuum is formed 
within it which is immediately supplied by liquid entering by the inlet- 
pipe, and so the bottle being continually collapsed and expanded a stream 
of the liquid is drawn from the inlet and forced away by the outlet 
passage. 

In constructing flexible pipe or hose suitable for fire-engines and other 
pumps and machines, a spiral of wire or other mandril is first covered 
with a strip of india-rubber composition suitable for vulcanizing, and 
upon this is braided, on a braiding machine, a cover of hempen or other 
yarns, which are made to adhere to their core by means of india-rubber 
cement, An exterior covering of india-rubber compound is then applied 
over the braid, and the whole is vulcanized. 

In making glazed tubing in place of india-rubber there is employed a 
mixture of india-rubber with hyposulphite of lead or sulphuret of lead. 
The mixture, such as would be made for vulcanizing, is suitable for this 
purpose. This compound it is found resists better the action of the oil 
and heat. In some cases, in order to render ordinary glazed or other 
tubing more durable, it is coated in the interior with a varnish of collo-| 
dion ; also in making glazed tubing in some cases, there is applied a coat- | 
ing of sheet metal or foil to the interior metal wire coil. Sheet metal or 
foil is lapped around the wire coil and the joint soldered so as to make 
a perfect tube ; and over this is placed the ordinary outer coating of yarn| 
and india-rubber and oil, or other similar coatings. 
1019.—James Epwarp Dvyck, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 
| co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in distilling and purifying 
| petroleum oils, and other hydrocarbons, and in apparatus employed 
therein.’ Patent dated April 22, 1864. 
| This invention consists in distilling and purifying petroleum oils and 
other hydrocarbons by means of heat, by the introduction of steam-—by 
preference superheated steam—into the body of the oil by mixing with the 
oil when vaporized chlorine gas, and by bringing in contact with the 
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vapours and gas moist steam; the whole of which are then condensed and 
drawn off. In some cases the moist steam is dispensed with. The in- 
vention also consists in purifying petroleum oils and other hydrocarbons 
by bringing the vapours of such oils and hydrocarbons in contact with 
chlorine gas. . 


The apparatus consists of a boiler heated by a naked fire, into which 
boiler-pipes are laid down from a main supply-pipe. These pipes are 
open at the bottom, for the purpose of introducing the steam at or near 
the lower charge of oil in the boiler. The boiler is constructed at top, 
and has fitted to it a pipe—by preference horizontal—into which there is 
introduced a tube for supplying chlorine gas generated in a separate appa- 
ratus, At the further end of the horizontal pipe a vertical pipe is fitted, 
which opens into a coil carried through a vessel containing cold water or 
other condensing liquid. When moist steam is used, the steam-pipe is 
introduced in the last-named vertical pipe, and the purified oil is drawn 
off from the lower end of the coil. 





w 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2548.—Wiz11am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for ‘Improvements in pumps.”” A communication. 
Oct. 15, 1864. 

2559.—-Atrrep Hit, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, M.D., for 
“‘ Improvements in privies, dry closets, and commodes, and in deodorizing 
substances to be used in privies, dry closets, and commodes,”” Oct. 17, 1864. 
2560.—Joun CassExt, of La Belle Sauvage Yard, in the City of London, 
publisher, for “Improvements in apparatus for the carburation of gas 
and atmospheric air.’ A communication. Oct. 17, 1864. 
2586.—Avcuste CLAveEL, négociant, of 51, Rue de Malte, Paris, in the 
empire of France, for ‘*.dn improvement in the means of holding or sup- 


I LO ae 


Oct. 19, 1864. 


2633.—Hypr Bateman, of Barnes, in the co. of Surrey, surveyor, and 
Epwarp Gooch Garrarp, of Vauxhall, in the same county, wine 


1864 


2641.—Epwarp Henry Tay tor, of Padeswood, near Mold, in the co: 
of Flint, engineer, for ‘Improved apparatus for drawing off or emptying 
the contents of casks, ships, tanks, and other vessels containing petroleum, 
parafiin, and other matters or liquids; and also the application of similar 
apparatus for the supply and stoppage of air.” Oct. 25, 1864. 

| 2644.—Witiam Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
| for “Improvements in rotary engines or apparatus, applicable also as a 
pump or blawing apparatus.’ A communication. Oct. 25, 1864. 





GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


— Benicnus O’Neit, of St. Mary’s Villa, Fulham, in 


cocks, valves, and taps,” June 15, 1864. 

2085.—Srernen Suarp, of No. 3, Melton Place, Euston Square, in the 
co. of Middlesex, and ALFRED Dovpstz, of 40, Fleet Street, in the 
City of London, for “An improved high-pressure non-leakage tap.” 
Aug. 24, 1864, 

2342.—ALEXANDER Horace Branpon, engineer, of 13, Rue Gaillon, 
Paris, for “‘ Improvements in machinery for refining petroleum and other 
ois.” A communication. Sept. 23, 1864. 

2357.—Wi111aM Scort, of Belfast, in the co. of Antrim, Ireland, engineer’ 
for “‘Improvements in apparatus for casting iron pipes.” Sept. 26, 1864- 

2393,—Coteman Derrizs, of the firm of Jonas Defries and Sons, of 
Houndsditch, in the City of London, manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements 
tn lighting and ventilating.” Sept. 29, 1864. 

2407.—ALEXANDER ANGus CroLt, of Coleman Street, in the City of 

| London, C.E., for ‘ Improvements in the treatment of sulphate of 

| alumina.” Sept. 30, 1864. - 

| 2432,—Ricuarp Lamine, of Priory Road, Kilburn, West Hampstead, in 

the co. of Middlesex, for ‘Improvements in making ainmoniacal prepa- 

| 





rations.’ Oct. 4, 1864. 

2435.—Tuomas Karr Cattarp, of Blenkteim Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
in the co. of Middlesex, confectioner, for ‘‘Jmprovements in ventilators,” 
Oct. 4, 1864. 

2453.—THomas Brown, of 4, Dagmar Road, South Hackney, in the co. 
of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘.4n improved cap designed for increasing 
the upward draft of chimneys and for ventilating ships and buildings.” 
Oct. 6, 1864. 

2472.—Grorcr Hasettine, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for ‘dn improved process for 
purifying coal and ores.’ A communication. Oct. 7, 1864. 

2495.—Tuomas Lampert, of Short Street, New Cut, Lambeth, in the 
eo. of Surrey, engineer, and Henry Cuartes Soper, of Cleaver 
Street, Lambeth, in the same co., in the employ of the said Thomas 
Lambert, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of taps, cocks, or 
valves.’ Oct. 10, 1864. 

2502.—Tuomas ADAMs, engineer, and Gzorce Joun Parsons, gentle- 

| man, both of 5, Duke Street, Adelphi, in the co. of Middlesex, for 

| Improvements in slide-valves.”” Oct. 11, 1864. 

! 2510.—F RepERIck Witxins, of 254a, Oxford Street, and 287, Regent 
Street, both in the co. of Middlesex, gas engineer, for “ Improvements 
tn apparatus for the production of hydrocarbon vapour, and for the 
application of the same to illuminating and heating purposes.” Oct, 11, 
1864. 

2523.—Frepenick Nostz, of 24, James Street, Cannon Street Road, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “* New 
and improved machinery for raising and applying water and other 





porting glasses, shades, and reflectors used with lamps and burners.” | 


merchant, for “‘ Improvements in the construction of pumps.” Oct. 24, | 


2559.—Atrrep Hitt, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, M.D., for 
“ Improvements in privies, dry closets, and commodes, and in deodorizing 
substances to be used in privies, dry closets, and commodes.” Oct. 17, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


1387.—Bonpy Azutay, of Rotherhithe, in the co. of Surrey, printer, for] 


“ Improvements in treating petroleum and its products, and in the appli- 
cation of apparatus for that purpose.” June 3, 1864. 

1447.—CuHartes Witt1am Sremens, of 3, Great George Street, West- 
minster, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in apparatus for 
producing combustible gases, part of which improvements are applicable 
Sor indicating the pressure of gases and fluids generally.’’ June 10, 1864. 

1456.—Witu1am Suarp, of the firm of Jonas Sharp and Sons, of Bingley, 
in the co. of York, manufacturers, for “‘ Improved means or apparatus 
Sor purifying and increasing the illuminating power of gas.” June 13 
1864 


1473.—Patrick Bexicnus O’Nemt, of St. Mary’s Villa, Fulham, in 
the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for “ Jmprovements in sluices and other 
cocks, valves, and taps.” June 15, 1864. 

1495.—Joun Day, of Birmingham, in the co, of Warwick, brass-founder, 
for “‘An improvement or improvements in sliding gaseliers.” June 16, 





1864. 

1499.—Gzorce Newton and Josreru Brappock, of Oldham, in the co. | 
of Lancaster, gas-meter manufacturers, for ‘(dx improved compensating 
gas-meter.’ June 16, 1864. 

1518.—Wixuiam Henry Toorn, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in furnaces or apparatus | 
Sor generating carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and 
cyanogen gases.”’ June 17, 1864. 

1548.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. | 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for “Improvements in raising water, and in| 
the machinery or apparatus employed therein.” A communication. | 
June 21, 1864. 

1561.—Joun Jones, of the New North Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
gas-meter maker, for ‘‘ improvements in dry gas-meters, parts of which 
are applicable to apparatus for regulating the flow of air.” June 22, 1864. 

1627.—Manvet Leoporp Jonas Lavarter, of Bath Street, Newgate | 
Street, in the City of London, india-rubber manufacturer, and Epwarp | 
Wi11am Nistett, of Palace New Road, in the co. of Surrey, engineer, | 
for “‘ Improvements in water-closets and urinals.’”” June 29, 1864. 

2018.—Epovarp Anprigs, of Schaerbeek, near Brussels, in the kingdom | 
of Belgium, plumber, for “Improvements in means or apparatus for| 
purifying every kind of water and rendering it drinkable, and for render- | 
ing sea-water fresh and drinkable.” Aug. 13, 1864. 0 | 

2061.—Freperick Grorce Unperuay, of Crawford Passage, Clerken- | 
well, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, and Ropert Heyworts, jun., | 
of Faulkner Street, Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, plumber, for | 
“Improvements in apparatus used to regulate the supply of water to| 
water-closets, washhand-basins, and urinals.” Aug. 19, 1864. | 

2364.—Hznry Bennison, of Burrage Road, Plumstead, in the co. of, 
Kent, and of Hobart Town, Tasmania, gentleman, for “Improvements | 
in fluid-meters.” A communication. Sept. 27, 1864. 


j 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF | 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. | 
2516.—Wittram Smiru, ‘ Improvements in apparatus for measuring and 
regulating the pressure of gas.’ Oct. 9, 1861. 
2540.—Cuartes Noyes Kernot and Martin Drepericu RvckeEt, 
“ Improvements in the method of obtaining tacal salts and other 
valuable products from liquors or substances, or substances containing am- | 
monia, and for :stilizing the residuum.” Oct. 11, 1861. 
2567.—Wixt1am Ross, “ Jmprovements in constructing taps or valves.’ 
Oct. 15, 1861. | 
2580.—Wittiam Smrtu, “ Improvements in the apparatus for and method | 
of increasing the illuminating power of gas.’ A communication. mn 
17, 1861. | 
2607.—James Wesster, “ Improvements in manufacturing oxygen gas, | 
and obtaining certain other products.” Oct. 19, 1861. 
2618.—F repErick Joun Evans, ‘‘An improved mode of and apparatus 
for carburetting gases for the purpose of illumination.” Oct. 19, 1861. 
2623.—Jostan Trumis Smiru, “An improvement or improvements in col- 
lecting the inflammable gases evolved from blast-furnaces.” Oct. 21, 1861. 








PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
2514,—CuristoPpHER Crapsp CREEKE, “ Improvements in the construction 
or manufacture of earthenware pipes.” Sept. 30, 1857. 








SwansEa GasLicutT Company.—The seventh half-yearly ordinary meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Swansea Gaslight Company, was held at the 
offices of the company, Swansea, on Monday, the 17th day of October, 1864, 
pursuant to notice, when the report and accounts of the directors were sub- 
mitted, and resolutions passed. The full parliamentary dividend was de- 
clared, leaving a balance of £308 to be carried forward to next half year. 
The chairman, in a speech of considerable length, explained clearly 
the operations of the company during the last half year; their finan- 
cial position was exceedingly satisfactory, and he was happy to say, 
had given satisfaction to the Local Board of Health at last, and they 
were generous enongh to own it, for the illuminating power of the gas had 
ranged from 12°5 to 13°0 sperm candles, whilst the Act required only 11°0 
sperm candles; and bearing this in view, this was the average experiment at 
the town-hall, with the Board of Health’s own inspector’s report and appa- 





Jtuids.” Oct. 13, 1864. 
2525.—Joun Watson, of Lombard House, George Yard, in the City of | 
London, F.G.S., consulting mining engineer, for “‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of hydrocarbons.” Oct. 13, 1864. | 








accounts laid before the meeting, for the half year ending June 30, 1864.” 





ratus. The directors would issue the shares only as they were requiring 
capital, and about January the first sale by auction would, in accordance with 
the Act, take place. fter some important remarks, which were very 
lucidly given, the chairman proposed the “adoption of the reports and 
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Miscellaneous News. 


OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A Special General Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company was held 
at the Offices on Wednesday, Oct. 19—S. A. Beck, Esq., in the chair. 

The CHarrMAN said the shareholders, having all received the circular con- 
vening the meeting, were aware of the object the directors had in view in 
calling them together. It was simply to ask them to authorize the board to 
raise a sum of money in order to carry on the works, In the report for the 
half year to the 30th June last, which was submitted to the meeting on the 
19th of August, it was stated that there was a certain amount of expenditure 
which had to be met, and that additional capital would be required for work- 
ing the concern. It was then resolved that an endeavour should be made to 
raise that additional capital by the issue of the remaining shares. The 


been taken by the directors. Even if the whole of these shares were fully 
paid up at once, they would only raise £7700; and, as the directors could only 
make calls upon them at certain intervals, it appeared to be quite hopeless 
to raise the amount required in this way unless more shares were taken. 
After giving the subject their best consideration, the directors thought the 
wisest course would be to call the shareholders together, and to lay before 
them the circumstances of the case. It appeared to the board that, to obtain 
the required capital, it would be better to adopt the plan of issuing deben- 
tures, and they proposed to send a letter to the shareholders in the first in- 


upon debenture, at what rate of interest, and for what period. If the board 
found that they could not obtain sufficient from the shareholders, they would 
then advertise in the usual way to the public.. At the present moment, the 
directors wanted £6717, which was the balance due to the contractors and 
others for the erection of the works, as shown by the report forwarded to the 


be necessary to keep 1000 tons of. coals at Smyrna, which would cost about 
£1500; and besides this, they required to have some working capital, so that 
he did not see how a less sum than £10,000 would answer their purpose. 
The directors, therefore, asked the shareholders to authorize them to raise 
any sum not exceeding £15,000 upon debentures on the best terms in their 
power. They might be quite certain that, having this authority, the board 


|| would not raise more money than they actually wanted. It was quite neces- 
|| sary at once to provide £7000, or the works would be stopped, and the capital 


already subscribed would be unprofitable. So urgent did the directors 
consider the matter, that they had borrowed £1000 of their bankers upon 
their own promissory note. This fact, however, showed that they were not 
indisposed to take a fair share of responsibility upon their own shoulders, and 
that they still regarded the concern as they had done all along—as likely to 
be a most profitable one. He might mention, that on the previous day a 
gentleman called upon the secretary who had been at Smyrna for four years 
and a half as an officer of the Ottoman railway, and the opinion that gentle- 


of the resolution which the directors suggested were these—‘ That this 
general meeting of shareholders do hereby authorize the board of directors to 
raise any sum of money not exceeding in the whole £15,000 by debentures 
upon the best terms in their power.’’- Perhaps some proprietor would have 
the kindness to move that. 

Mr. Urwarp moved, and Mr. Fre.p1nc seconded, the proposition. 

Mr. Wixtiams said the balance-sheet laid before the last meeting showed 
that the company had £5252. 9s. 1d. in hand, and that there was receivable 
upon the call which had been since made £1615, less £30, which had been 
paid in advance; making a total of £6837. 9s. 1d. He asked what had be- 
come of this money. 

The CnarrMAN said the directors had paid a great many things since then, 
oom in fact, as already stated, been obliged to borrow £1000 of their 

ankers. 

Mr. WrLttams said he doubted the propriety of borrowing money at the 
present high rate for the sake of purchasing coals to keep in stock at Smyrna. 

The CuairMAN said it was necessary to keep a stock of coals for this simple 
reason—that the company had been put to great inconvenience through the 
length of time vessels sometimes took to reach their destination. One vessel 
which the directors sent out took three months to make the voyage, and 
another was burnt at Malta. So greatly had they been inconvenienced that 
they had been literally obliged to buy cotton seed and hemp seed to make 
gas with. 

Mr, Witxtams still expressed his dissent from the proposition to borrow at 
the present high rates; and, referring to the affairs of the company generally, 
said it appeared to him that the promoters made a mistake at the outset in 
fixing the capital at £50,000, instead of £60,000. The proprietors must now 
make up the deficiency, or the concern could not go on. 

The CiAIRMAN said there was no doubt they started with too little capital. 

Mr. Wriirams said he was sorry to see that some of the promoters whose 
connexion with the company gave confidence to cthers to come into it did 
not now give their attention to or feel any interest in it. He referred to Mr. 
Evans, the engineer, and Mr. Phillips, the secretary, of the Chartered Com- 
pany. If these gentlemen showed that they had no faith in the concern 
what were others to think? 

The CHainMan denied that Mr. Evans had ceased to take an interest in 
the company. Mr. Evans held as many shares in it now as ever, and had 
been consulted by the directors in reference to its affairs. 

Mr. Wiitrams : How long would he be a shareholder if he could sell out > 

Hon. Mr, Browne: He does not want to sell out. On the contrary, 
he said that if he had received a circular in time he would have subscribed 
for the new shares, 

Mr. Wiiitams: He told me the contrary. 

The CuarrMaN: I am quite sure you have mistaken him ; he has no idea 
of selling a single share. ButI do not see what all this has to do with the 
question before us, 

Mr. Wairtams: I say that if the promoters of the company do not show 
their faith and interest in it, how can it be expected that we should do so 


|| who only took shares through their names being associated with it. 


The CuarrMan : It simply comes to this: we have spent £50,000, and if 


|| you say we shall not spend another penny, I am content to sink what money 


I have got in it—it cannot go on. 

Mr, WittrAms : If the promoters have such faith in this company as they 
seid, why do they not do as in other companies and raise the money 
themselves ? i 

The CuaimmaNn: We have taken more than our proportion of the shares, 
but you will not take any. Mr. Evans had nothing to do with starting the 
company—he simply took shares in it as others did. 
| Mr. Wittrams referred to some errors in a former balance-sheet of the 
jcompany, to which the secretary and chairman replied, 





shareholders on the 12th of September. In addition to this amount, it would | 
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| half year was likely to pay the working expenses. 


directors thereupon sent a notice to all the shareholders, but they had only | 
received applications for 1540 new sbares, of which more than one-third had | 


stance, asking whether they were inclined to lend any money to the company | 


man expressed was, that this concern would be a capital thing. The terms | 











A PRroPRIETOR inquired whether the consumption of gas during the next 


The CHAIRMAN said he hoped so, and that the undertaking would ulti- 
mately pay well. He could assure the meeting that he was not desirous of 
losing his money, and that he would on no consideration ask them to raise 
money except he believed it was a good concern. He had never belonged to 
any other gas company than this and the Chartered, and it was not his prac- 
tice to enter into speculations. 

A Proprietor said he had been told by a gentleman connected with the 
Imperial Continental Company, that the price charged by the Ottoman Com- 
pany for gas—13s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet-—was a very high price, and that 
the concern ought to pay well. 

The CuarrMan believed it would, but the simple question now was—they 
had spent £50,000 and they had no chance of carrying on the company ex- 
cept by raising additional capital. It was for the meeting to say whether 
they would authorize it or no. If they said ‘“no,”’ he was quite content to 
lose the money he had invested in it. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired how many lights the company were now 
supplying. | 

The Secrerary (Mr. Home) said there were now about 1400 private | | 
lights, and the number was increasing every day. 

The CHAIRMAN said, in reference to the public lamps, a commission had 
been issued, but the progress of things in Turkey was notoriously slow. If 
the company obtained the public lighting it would yield a considerable rental. 
The directors had been talking about £12 or £13 per lamp, but if they only 
got £9 or £10 they would do very well. 

Mr. Writ1aMs said he should have thought there could be no difficulty or | | 
doubt about the company obtaining the public lamps. He understood that || 
the promotion money secured them. 

The CHarRMAN said that was to secure the company the right to supply | | 
gas in Smyrna. 

Mr. Brownz said it was to buy off competition. There had hitherto been || 
no municipality at Smyrna that would guarantee the public lamps, but there | | 
was one about to be formed. The company had been lighting the lamps in | 
some streets with a guarantee from the heads of public affairs that the gas | 
should be paid for, and they had been requested to continue the lighting. —|{ | 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired what rate of interest the board proposed to 
offer for the money required ? 

The CuatrMAN said they left it open to the shareholders to decide that | ' 
point. One person might be willing to lend money for three years, and an- 
other for five, and for the longer period might be disposed to take a less rate 
of interest. 

Mr. Fieipine said if the shareholders would take up the new shares, it | 








would save the necessity of a loan at all. 

The CHAIRMAN said it would, if the shares were taken up in sufficient 
number; but it became very hard upon the few who were willing to sub- | 
scribe for shares, and the directors did not think it fair that they should be 
called upon to pay up the calls, and take a risk in which the other share- 
holders did not participate. 

Ancther SHAREHOLDER said that as many new shares were offered to him 
as he held of the old ones, and it seemed from that as if the directors wanted | 
£50,000. If he had been asked to subscribe for only a few shares, he should | 
have done it. He thought it would be better for them to issue 10,000 one- | 
pound shares. l 

The CuargMAN said they had no power to do that. Although the shares | 
were issued at £5 each, the £50,000 which they nominally represented was 
not intended to be paid up. There was to have been 10s. paid at first, and 
10s. in three months, which would give just the £10,000 which the directors 
wanted. 

Mr. FurvoyeE said he must confess that, in reading over the circular sent | 
to him, he had not the same idea which the last speaker had—viz., that the | 
board required £50,000 at once ; but it certainly had the appearance of in- | 
volving the shareholders as a body in a liability to pay up that amount some | 
time or other. He thought if a smaller number of shares had been issued 
they would have been taken up. At the present moment he did not feel | 
inclined to double his capital in the concern, especially when he found that | 
he could buy the original shares in the market at £1 discount. || 

Mr. Browne observed that if the honourable proprietor had read the cir- | | 
cular more carefully he would have seen that he could take any less number | | 
of shares than those offered to him. ij 

Mr. FutvoyeE quite understood that, but it was clear that if each share- | | 
holder had taken his proportion it would have given the board an additional | 
£50,000. || 
Mr. Knicut: No; the shareholders must first meet, and sanction another | 
call. | 
The CHatrMAN: I think there is very great doubt whether we could issue | 
a less number of shares ; we might have called up a less amount upon them. | | 

Mr. Futvoyr: The honourable proprietor behind me says the shareholders | , 
must meet, and sanction another call, before a larger sum than the £10,000 | 
could have been raised; but we all know that, when a company is going |; 
down, a few shareholders may easily be got together to agree toacall. Asa} 
proprietor in many gas companies, some of which have been precisely in the 
same dilemma as this, I may say that I have confidence in the concern, and | 
have no doubt that it will recover itself in the same way that others nane 
done. I bought the few shares I hold as an investment, and I am not dis- 
posed to sell them. I should have been willing to take a few more, but, | 
when asked to double my stake, I did not see my way to it with the pro- 
bability of having to pay up the whole amount. — 

The CHarkMAN: You are taking an extreme view of the case. We never | 








| could think of calling upon the shareholders for additional capital unless we | 


found it absolutely necessary for the benefit of the company. We should not! 
do it for our own sakes. : | 
Mr. Futvoye: Gas proprietors as a rule are somewhat different to share- | 
holders in public companies generally. They are mostly investors, and hold | 
their shares. They are not speculators, but like to see their money safe. I 


| have no doubt, therefore, if a smaller number of shares had been offered, you 


would have had them all taken and paid up at once, instead of having calls 
to make, extending over a long period of time. However, as the period for 
taking those shares has now gone by, there seems to be no alternative than | 
that which the chairman has put before us, and I shall be happy to support | 
the proposition for the directors to be empowered to borrow the money in the | 
cheapest market. It is not for me to say that they do not want £15,000, | 
and therefore we have no alternative than to give them the power to raise it. |, 
The CHarrman: You may be quite sure we shall not raise one farthing || 
more than we want. - We want £7000, and we may want £10,000; why 
not, therefore, give us the power to raise £15,000 in case of necessity, I}, 
think I have the confidence of the proprietors. | 
Mr. WituiaMs: You are my sheet-anchor in the concern. 
The CHAIRMAN: You have a funny way of showing your confidence in me. | i 





Mr. Knicur: I recollect that on the last occasion when we met in this | 
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room you stated with some confidence (of course I do not want to bind you to 
exact words) that after conversation with some of the largest shareholders, 
you had no doubt the new shares would be issued at par. I suppose some of 
the gentlemen to whom you alluded have failed you. 

The Cuarrman: There have been 1500 taken, and some by the largest 
proprietors. 

r. Knicu?: You said that you thought they would all be placed. 
The CuarrmMan: No, I could not do that. 
Mr. Knicut: Then I certainly so understood you. 





shareholders in the company. 

The Secretary said there were not. 
135 of whom lived in London. 

A long conversation ensued upon the question of determining the rate of 
interest to be offered on the debentures, some of the shareholders thinking it 
better to fix the maximum rate, and others desiring to leave the matter in 
the hands of the directors to make the best terms in their power. At the 
close of the conversation, 

The CuarrMaN said the prevailing opinion was that the money should be 
borrowed at 6 per cent. interest. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked whether the debenture bonds could be hereafter 
converted into shares, 


There were 174 shareholders in all, 


After some further conversation, the motion was altered in accordance with 


of not leas than £100, carrying 6 per cent. interest ; these bonds in the first 
instance to be offered to the shareholders, and the holders to be entitled here- 
after to convert the same into ordinary shares of the company.” 

A Director, referring to the remark made by Mr. Williams as to the store 


ject, who assured him that the company ought to have £5000 worth of coal 
in stock as there was no coal in Turkey applicable to the manufacture of gas. 

On the motion of Mr. Furvoye, seconded by Mr. Kn1GH7, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the chairman and directors, 


to lose, and he could only assure the meeting that neither he nor his brother 
directors would take any step which, upon the most careful consideration, 


sakes as well as that of the shareholders at large. 


Dr. 
To Capital paidup ... 
Creditors— 
On acceptances, . 
Open accounts 


-£119,995 0 0 


£4,541 1 3 
853 17 10 
——_ 5,394 19 1 
Loanaccount. . . ° 3,000 0 0 
Interest on shares unpaid . 
Dividends unpaid. 


£1118 0 

33 12 2 

— — 45 10 
Balance of profit— 

Undivided profit, December, 1863 


Half year’s profit. . . 


£59612 8 
375 3 0 


£129,407 4 11 


Dr. 
To Cost of coals carbonized . 
Wages— 


Carbonizing . . . 
Lamplighting . 


£3,008 18 4 


£ 931 15 
1,172 1 
———- 2,104 
Salaries— 
At Bahia . 


£1,417 14 5 
In London 175 


00 
Rentandtaxes ... . 
Interestonloans. . . 
Stationery, printing, and 
Officeexpenses . . . 
Travelling expenses. . .... . 
Medical attendance . . . ... 
Keep of horses ‘ 
ee 
Repairs of publiclamps. . ... ... - 
yo, Ee a ee 
Accident at coal-store at Bahia, one-half of cost charged 
this half year ea 
Net profit for the 


advertisements . 


half year. Spreng eel ahe 


The CHAIRMAN said, before he made any remarks with regard to the 
report, he would assure the proprietors that the directors met them with as 
much regret as the proprietors themselves could feel in meeting the board. 
It was quite as unexpected on their part that they would have to present a 
report without a dividend as it could possibly be on the part of the meeting. 
The error referred to in the first paragraph arose from Mr. Hunter Jones 
having calculated the previous half year’s rental at nearly £1000 more than 
it actually was. It was that produced the surplus which the directors were 
anxious to carry over on the last occasion, but were prevented doing by the 
vote of the meeting, in which, of course, the board acquiesced, for declaring 
a 5 per cent. dividend instead of a4 per cent. It was gratifying, however, to 
| them, under such disadvantageous cireumstanves as those in which they now 
appeared before the sharehelders, to be able to state that very considerable 
reductions had been effected in the works at Bahia. They had not only 
lessened the salaries of some individuals who were thought to be of great 
importance at the commencement of their operations, and which salaries 
amounted to about £1200 a year, but the engineer reported that instead of 
employing 45 retorts he was now able to make more gas with about 20, 
thereby saving an outlay in wages of very nearly £40 2 month. He was also 
able to effect the lighting of an increased number of lamps at a reduced 
price from that which was paid formerly for a smaller number. The accounts 
of the exact sums due from private consumers had not yet been received from 
Mr. Jones. They were exceedingly troublesome, he stated, to collect. They 
were generally in very small sums—rarely amounting to more than £4 each 
—and he had been under the necessity, in order to stimulate, if possible, the 
others to be more punctual in their payments, to proceed against one 


so he had found the law expenses so considerable, that he reported it 





individual whose arrears amounted to between £9 and £10. In doing | p y1 i 
| they had received from Bahia £4500, of which £3500 was applicable to the 
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Mr. Pearsry inquired whether any of the inhabitants of Smyrna were | 
| charged to this half year), the profits do not amount to the sum that they anticipated. 


Mr. BeTHeL said they could; and he would suggest that a clause be in- | 
serted to that effect in the resolution authorizing the borrowing of the money. | 


the suggestions offered, and was carried in the following form—“ That this | 
general meeting of shareholders do hereby authorize the board of directors to | 


raise any sum not exceeding £15,000 by debentures for three years, in sums | een t 
| works, Messrs. R. and J. Rankin, by arbitration; under the award thereby made, the 


of coals, said he had been speaking to a most experienced person on the sub- | 


The CuarrMAN, in acknowledging the vote, said they had each a character | 


they believed would not be in the interests of the company, for their own | 


Revenue Account, for the Half Year ending June 30, 1864. 


| 
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BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, 
Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, on Tuesday, the 25th ult—H. Powna ct, Esq., | 
in the chair. 
Mr. A. CLARKE, the secretary, read the notice convening the present, and 
the minutes of the last, meeting ; also the following report of the directors :— 
The directors, in again mecting the shareholders, regret that, owing to the rental 


for the last half year having been over-credited by the sum of £1125, and owing to 
the loss ioned by the accident to the coal-store (one-half of which has been 








Were it not for the circumstances above mentioned, the working would show an im- 
provement, and this, with the reduction that has been made in the salaries abroad, | 
and which will come into operation in the next half year, will render the working of | 
that half year much better. 

The balance-sheet for the half year to the 30th of June last, and appended to this} 
report, shows the financial position of the company. The profits for the half year, 
after the deductions aboye mentioned, amount to £375, 3s., which, together with 
£596. 12s. 8d., the unappropriated profit of the preceding half year, makes the avail-| 
able balance £971. 15s. 8d.; out of this the directors recommend the declaration of a 
dividend on the preference capital at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, for the! 
period during which the several amounts were paid on these shares, free of income-| 
tax, amounting to £860. 17s. 8d., and the balance to be carried forward to the profit! 


| of the succeeding half year. 


The directors regret that the profits will not allow of the payment of any dlvidend 
on the ordinary shares, but believe that this suspension will be but temporary. The 
necessity of providing more capital has pressed itself on the attention of the directors, 
and an extraordinary meeting will be held immediately after the ordinary meeting to 
bring this subject before the shareholders, and to obtain from them sanction for the 
extension of the same. This step has been rendered the more necessary by the result 
of the settlement of the differences between the company and the contractors of the 


company have been adjudged to pay them £4865 in full settlement of their claims, 
against the company. 
The engineer reports, under date of the 27th of July last, that the works are in 
complete order, and that the leakage is now only 14} per cent. 
The number of public lamps to that date are:— 
sat wurde ne, », LR ee ae a 
Public Establishments . . ... . 
Inall . . 


Pe. ase we ue ee a ee 1425 
Meters fixed. ee a ae ae ee ee ee ee 186 
® The directors going out of office by rotation are Henry Palfrey Stephenson, Michael 
Henry Blount, and Alexander Angus Croll, These gentlemen being eligible for re- 
election, offer themselves to the shareholders for that purpose. 
The auditor going out of office by rotation is Frederick Lane Linging, who, being 
eligible for re-election, offers himself to the shareholders for that purpose. 


1962 


Balance-Sheet, to June 30, 1864. 


By Comocstion. . . 4. + © « ee 
Investment 


MRE Setar : £74,277 3 
ae ee ee 


3,189 2 2 
Preliminary expenses, including interest paid to share- 
holders, from August, 1860, to December, 1862 . . 
Office furniture and fixtures . . . . . ...- 
Amounts due to the company for fittings, gas-rental, pro- 
IEE ke, We te oes ee 
Stock of fittings, products, coal, and other materials ¢ 
a het Ne, ee ee ee Le 
Cash at bankers— 
General account. . .... +» 
Es es 4 me OS 


16,914 
232 


6,632 
20,367 


£760 2 
33 12 
- 793 
£129,407 
Cr. 
By Gas supplied to publiclights . . . . £7,103 16 2 
Ditto to private consumers and public 
ee es se ae ee ee ee 1,275 5 
£8,379 
Less rental over-credited last year half . 1,125 
Meter-reptal . . . . «6 « 
Products and profits on fittings 


£8,234 13 5 


| would entail an expenditure of nearly £30 if he should not be success-, 


ful in his suit. He was in hopes that he should be able to induce the 
landlords to take upon themselves the responsibility of the charge for 
gas, thereby avoiding all the petty annoyances and trouble which he now 
experienced in the matter. The report stated that the dividend of 10 per 
cent. upon the preference shares would be paid free of income-tax. That 
was a mistake, however, for it would be manifestly unjust, as the amount of 
the tax, whatever it might be, would be so much taken from the ordinary 
shareholders. ‘Chose words would therefore be omitted; and if the meeting 
should think proper to approve the report, the amount, instead of being 
£861. 17s. 8d., would be reduced to £839. 2s. 3d. The next thing he desired 
to say was that the directors bad been able to settle the claim of Messrs. 
Rankin. As might be supposed, the directors did not refuse payment in the 
first instance, nor did they enter upon an arbitration without extreme reluct- 
ance; but the claim of Messrs. Rankin was so preposterously large, and 80 
much beyond what the engineer of the company considered they were en- 
titled to, that they felt themselves forced to refer the question to arbitration. 
The result was that the amount was settled at £4865, being a much 
less sum than Messrs. Rankin claimed; and, as those gentlemen had 
to pay their own expenses and also the expenses of the arbitrator, 
the proprietors would, he felt sure, acquit the board of blame in re- 
sorting to those proceedings, and believe that they did not enter upon a course 
of litigation in the matter without due consideration. He was not aware 
that there was any other point to which he need call attention. Although 
not able to declare a dividend upon the ordinary shares on this occasion, he 
trusted it was only delayed, because the board were now receiving monthly 
remittances from Mr. Jones; and when he mentioned that since June last 
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next half year’s account, he thought the proprietors would be satisfied with 
the progress of the company’s operations, Unquestionably in the onset they 
had been unfortunate, and probably they were wrong in hastening the com- 
mencement of the lighting before the works were ina sufficiently advanced state 
to do so properly. This had entailed upon them some expense, but upon the 
whole, the actual and the estimated cost of the works so nearly approximated, 
that he thought the proprietors would give the board credit for having been 
exceedingly vigilant in all their transactions. It was quite true they had 
asked for £20,000 beyond the £100,000, and the proprietors had voted that 
sum; and it was also true that they did not sufficiently calculate the working 
capital which would be necessary to carry on the business with. But with 
reference to the estimates generally, he might remind them that the cost of 
construction was put down at £68,500. Upon those works £67,956 had been 
expended. The concession, land, and engineering, were estimated at £16,700; 
the actual sum expended was £16,850. The law expenses, directors, broker- 
| age, and general expenses, were estimated at £5800; the actual expenditure 
| was £5988. The purchase of buildings by Mr. Hunter Jones was not con- 
templated originally, not being then thought necessary. This amounted to 
£1571. The interest and balance of revenue account had been £10,242. 
There was no estimate in the first instance for that. The floating capital 
was estimated at £9000; it had now reached nearly £30,000. The directors 
did not say but what that was beyond what it ought to be, and they were 
taking measures to endeavour to reduce it, although he was afraid 
they could not promise much reduction under this head, especially if 
the business of the company should go on augmenting. The interest 
= out of capital by votes of the shareholders was £5960, and the 

alance of revenue account was £4276; so that, taking the whole of the 
figures, it would be seen that the estimates were £100,000 and the expendi- 
ture £133,607, The latter sum included a very considerable stock of coals 
which was now at Bahia, and also the working capital, which, as he had 
said before, was essential for the proper carrying on of the business. Incon- 
clusion he would observe that, though he regretted the inability of the direc- 
k) tors to propose a dividend for the last half year, his hopes in reference to the 
company were yet buoyant. He did not at all infer from the absence of a 
dividend on this occasion that the concern was not a most advantageous one, 
and that in future years it would not justify all the promises which had been 
—_ - oie it. He moved that the report and accounts be received and 
adopted. 

Mr. Croxt seconded the motion, and, in doing so, said he could not help 
expressing his firm belief that, when they next met, the directors would have 
a much better report to present. He was quite sure that, having reference 
to the price received for gas both for public and private purposes, and also 
the cost of the entire management, they ought to have a good dividend. The 
chairman had quoted some figures from a report made to the board by their 
engineer, and he thought it would be satisfactory to the meeting to hear the 
whole of that report read. 

Mr. BLount, the company’s engineer, at the request of the meeting, read 
the report referred to. . 

Mr. MAvGHAN asked how many miles of main the company had laid. 

The CHAIRMAN said about 40 miles. 

Mr. NicHoison said it appeared from the statement made by the chair- 
man that the original estimates had been exceeded by more than £30,000, 
The capital of the company was at the first £100,000, and was afterwards 
increased to £120,000, so that, at the present moment, there was a deficiency 
of at least £10,000; and he supposed that, at the extraordinary meeting to 
be held at the close of these proceedings, that not only must this £10,000 be 
provided, but something beyond. Very likely the proprietors were to be 
asked to authorize the raising of the remaining £30,000 which the Articles 
of Association contemplated, and his advice would be that, under all the 
circumstances, if the capital was to be increased at all, it would be better to 
go in for the whole sum at once. It would have been much better if the 
entire needs of the company could have been foreseen, for nothing was so 
hurtful as to be increasing the estimates from time to time without a very 
sufficient reason. In reference to the statement of accounts laid before the 
meeting, he wished to know how it was that on the credit side the amount 
received for products and profits on fittings was only £906. 14s. 1d., whereas 
in the last half year’s account the amount under this head was £2206. 19s. 11d. 

The CuarrMAN said the latter sum included the receipts for three half 

years. 
. Mr. Croit said the £906 in the present account arose, according to Mr. 
Jones’s statement, entirely from fittings, and no return was made by him of 
any profit from residual products. ‘The directors believed that the account 
was inaccurate in this matter, but they had no means at hand of cor- 
recting it. 

Mr. Nicuoxson said as he was the shareholder who, at the last meeting 
proposed the resolution which was adopted for paying a higher rate of inte- 
rest than the directors recommended, he felt bound to say that he certainly 
should not have adopted that course if he had had any idea that the gas- 
rental had been over-estimated, as now stated, to the extent of nearly £1000. 
The honourable proprietor referred at some length to the figures of the former 
account, and the calculations which he based upon them, in order to justify 
the proposition he then made. With regard to the general position of the 
company, he said he thought it was not possible to imagine anything more 
unfortunate than the presentation of a balance-sheet like the one now before 
them, at atime when the board were compelled to ask the proprietors to 
authorize an increase of capital. In his opinion, the ordinary sharcs, at the 
present time, were entirely unsaleable, and the value of the preference shares 
must be very much deteriorated by the circumstance that they were now 
about to create fresh preference. He hoped they would be able to take some 
steps for restoring the concern to a more healthy condition. 

Mr. F. Wrzson said, in the original prospectus of the company, it was 
stated that it had been calculated the works at Bahia would yield 16 per 
cent. upon the capital employed. Many persons took shares upon the 
assumption that a respectable board of directors would not allow such state- 
ments as those contained in the prospectus to go before the world without 
they had good grounds for them. Instead of proving, as they were led to 
believe would be the case, more profitable than the works at Rio, the result 
of experience showed that there was no company in the Brazils so badly off as 
this. In his opinion, there was something more than misfortune in the 
matter. He referred to the management of the works under the former 
superintendent, and to the recent accident of the falling of the wall, the 
over-estimate of the last half year’s rental, the absence in the present 
accounts of ary return for residual products, and an increase which he stated 
had been made in the item of preliminary expenses, as evidencing a want of 
that proper vigilance which ought to be displayed by the board in the con- 
duct of their affairs, 

m... BuakeE asked whether the board had confidence in their present 
anager. 

The CHArrMAN said he would answer most unhesitatingly, for hi 
colleagues, that they had the fullest confidence in ene, nea 
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Mr. Buake said he thought, instead of spending large sums in legal pro- 
ceedings to recover the gas-rental, it would be better if they instructed their 
manager to resort to the summary process adopted by the gas companies at 
home, of cutting off the gas from the premises of defaulters. He complained 
of the manner in which the accounts were furnished from Bahia, and 
particularly referred to the absence of any returns for products, especially as, 
from the value of coke in Bahia, they might expeet that a considerable sum 
was made by itssale. He believed the railway company there purchased 
coke at a very high price. 

Mr. Biount said that was not the case; they would not purchase it at 
~ price. 

Ir. Aird informed the honourable proprictor that the company employed 
cannel coal. 

Mr. Brake said he thought it was a great mistake to employ a coal which 
yielded no product of this kind, when they might send out one which would 
yield a coke as valuable as the coal itself. 

Mr. Arp said the matter had not been overlooked by the directors, and 
they had taken steps with a view to send out Newcastle coal. 

Mr. Buaxke said he thought that a worse return than was furnished by the 
present report it was hardly possible to imagine, and when he considered 
that there was a large class of preference shareholders who would claim their 
10 per cent., and that a fresh amount of capital was now to be asked for which 
would have preference over them, he could not help thinking it must be a 
long time before the ordinary shareholders received any dividend at all. | 

The conversation was continued for a considerable time, and numerous) 
questions were proposed by shareholders, which were replied to by Mr. H. 
P. Stephenson, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, and the chairman and secretary. | 

Mr. Cook said the retrospect of the company was not very encouraging, 
and yet he did not doubt of its ultimate success, He had a considerable 
stake in it and had been making an estimate of the probable income and) 
expenditure for the future. The company had now got the order from the 
Government to supply the 2000 lamps stipulated for, and they were very 
nearly completed. According to the arrangement, these would produce 
£16,333 per annum. Taking the present half year as the basis of calcula- 
tion for the future, the receipts from Government for public buildings must be 
put down at £2550, and for private lights, £2500. He estimated the pro- | 
ducts and profits on fittings to return £1997—making a total of £23,380. 
Taking the last half year again as the basis of the expenses in future, the | 
amount would be £15,000, but he hoped by degrees they would be consider- 
ably less. To pay 5 per cent. dividend upon the £100,000 ef ordinary 
shares required £5000, and 10 per cent. upon the £20,000 which they had 
already raised would take £2000. ‘Then, presuming they would require | 
£10,000 more to carry on operations with, upon which they would also have | 
to pay 10 per cent., another £1000 would be absorbed—making in all, | 
£23,000; so that their prospects were not so gloomy as some of them had 
been led to suppose. 

Mr. Youre advised the directors to give up the sale of gas-fittings, as 
there were two wealthy houses in Bahia supplying them, with whom he was 
persuaded the company could not advantageously compete. He was afraid 
that a large proportion of the fittings they now had on hand were unsaleable, 
and ought to be written off the account at once as so much dead loss. 

Mr. F. Witson said it was stated, at a former meeting, that a large pro- 
portion was unsaleable. 

The CHAIRMAN said the company had made a considerable profit by what 
they had sold. Ih 

Mr. Youre thought that, if the stock of fittings was got rid of, there might 
be no necessity to raise further capital, because the directors could borrow 
money for temporary purposes. With regard to law expenses, he considered | 
there had been very bad management, if, to recover a debt of £10, they in-| 
volved themselves in the risk of losing £30. The practice in Bahia was to| 
retain a barrister and a solicitor, who, for a given sum, annually engaged to| 
do all the legal business of acompany. At the last meeting, the chairman 
spoke of contemplated extensions to some other town; he wished to know 
whether any further steps had been taken in that matter. 

The Cuarrman: No. 

Mr. H. P. SrerHeEnson said he should like to say a few words, not for the 
purpose of buoying up the hopes of any shareholder so much as for the pur- 
pose of explaining generally the facts which, to his mind, justified the 
expectations indulged in by the chairman. He was not connected with the 
company in its early stages, and therefore did not feel called upon to defend 
himself from the strictures which had been cast upon the board ; but, look- 
ing at all the difficulties the directors had passed through, he was persuaded 
that they could not avert the position in which the company nowstood. At 
the outset they selected a manager who they thought was well qualified for || 
the work, and no effort on their part could have averted the unplea- 
sant matters which subsequently occurred in connexion with the works. 
works at Bahia. He believed with Mr. Blount that, in order to save the con- 
cession, it became necessary to make and supply gas before the works were 
in an efficient state, and hence arose many of the mishaps which had be- 
fallen them. In defence of Mr. Hunter Jones, he felt bound to say that, 
when that gentleman arrived in Bahia, he found the works in a most defective 
state. The gas was passing into the town in a very impure and foul state, 
and he had at once to turn his attention entirely to placing the works in a 
proper condition. It was scarcely possible to understand the labour and 
anxiety which were entailed upon him in connexion with that matter. The 
directors were quite aware that, in reference to the returns, Mr. Jones had 
not paid that attention which the subject deserved, but it was easy to under- 
stand how that had occurred. They had written to Mr. Jones, and in- 
structed him to employ an accountant to go into the accounts more 
thoroughly than he had done, and they hoped the matter would soon 
be set right. With respect to the working of the concern, he (Mr. 
Stephenson) wished to show that they were gradually improving. The profit 
for the previous half year, as shown in the balance-sheet, was £2549; but 
that was inaccurate to the extent of £1125, being the amount of rental over- 
credited; the actual profit was therefore £1424. For the half year ending 
June, 1864, the profit was perhaps not suflicient to pay a dividend, but it was | | 
£375 plus the error of the former half year. If to this they added the amount 
written off for the accident to the coal store, £335, they would see that the 
actual profit was £1835, showing a real improvement to the extent of £400. 

Mr. F, Witson said perhaps next time they would be told that the rental 
had been over-estimated again. 

Mr. H. P. SrrrHEnson said, if incorrect returns were made to thera from 
Bahia, the directors could not be expected to prepare accurate accounts; but 
he thought they had a right to assume that they were correct. With respect 
to the future working, he would merely say that the data upon which he 
founded his expectations of a more satisfactory result were these :—The 
number of retorts working in August, 1865, was 42; there were now 20. The 
number of private lights in 1863 was 647; it was now 1425. The number 
of public lights in 1863 was 1731; it was now, including some Government 
lights, 1962. The fortnightly wages of stokers in 1863 was £56, 15s. ; they 
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were now £28. 193. The fortnightly cost of purifying in 1863 was £6, 19s, 9d. ; 
general expenses in 1863, £13. 163.; now, £13. 14s.; and cost of lamp- 
lighting, which then was £90, was now only £93, although they had 230 more 
lamps. The great saving in wages arose from the fact that, whereas in 1863 
they had 4? retorts in action, they had now only 20, and yet with those 20 they 
were manufacturing 876,000 cubic feet of gas, instead of, as last year, 775,000 
with 42 retorts. He considered that great credit was due to Mr. Jones for the 
alteration and improvement he had made in the twelve months, because it 
must be manifest that if any profit was to be made in Bahia it must be made 
|in the retort-house. And this led him to speak upon another point. 
| company up to the present time had been latgely using cannel coal. Per- 
| sonally he considered this was a great mistake, and he quite agreed in the 
remark which had been made, that it was important to use a material from 
| which they could not only get gas, but also a residuual product yielding a 
| large profit. Mr. Cooke reminded him that they had not used cannel ex- 


eee” 





| could arrive at the use of anything like a half or three-quarters of Newcastle 
(coal, they would not only be able to pay for the cost of the coal by the coke 
| impossible to do this satisfactorily with cannel coke. For all the reasons he 
| had stated he had looked upon the future of the company as satisfactory. 

; Mr. Lampert said he felt persuaded, from the experience he had had with 
(| gas companies, that they could never profitably become gas-fitters. 

| Mr. D, Meriven said he agreed in the main that gas companies were not 
likely to compete favourably with gas-fitters in this country, and if in Bahia 
there were persons willing to supply fittings on moderate terms, and not by 
‘exorbitant prices throw 2 stumblingblock in the way of the progress of gas 
| lighting, it might be well for the company to abandon the sale of them. But 
if it were not so, the company ought to supply them, not so much for the 
sake of the profit they yielded as for the sake of encouraging the extension 
| of the consumption of gas, 
| After some further observations by Mr. Letchworth, Mr. Blake, Mr. Aird, 
and others, 

| ‘The CHAIRMAN said, as to the supply of gas-fittings by the company, it 
|must be remembered that until gas was manufactured at Bahia there were 
jno fitters in the country, and it was necessary on the company under- 
|| taking operations there that they should be prepared to furnish the apparatus 
lthrough which it could be consumed. The directors had constantly pur- 
solely as the means of introducing gas. 
| reference to the large stock now on hand, and they were informed that there 
were two houses in Bahia competing with them. If the directors found that 
these parties were doing the work more etliciently and cheaply than they 
could do, there would be no inducement to continue the business; but if 
they could still use the fittings as the means of extending the consumption of 
gas, he thought it would be wise to do so. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put, and carried. 


HALF-YEARLY 





Sale of gas— 
Common gas, at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 
Public lighting and under contracts. 


£35,344 7 2 
3,527 18 11 
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Balance for shareholders profit asabove . 





£30,412 4 0 


jclusively. He believed that they had sent out about a seventh of Newcastle | 
| coal, and in his opinion they ought to send out five-sevenths, and if they | 
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but they would have a better fuel tor heating the retorts, for it was quite | 


[Nov. 1, 1864. 


On the motion of Mr. R. M. Curistie, seconded by Mr. R. J. CLARKE, the 
retiring directors and the auditor were re-elected. 

The meeting was then made special, for the purpose of obtaining the 
sanction of the shareholders to an increase of the capital of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN explained at some length the proposal of the directors. 
They believed that £15,000 would enable them to meet their present obliga- 
tions, and carry on the business of the company. They hoped that the con- 
cern would become so prosperous that the capital would not need to be per- 
manently burthened with this increase, and therefore they had resolved to 
recommend that the new shares to be created with a preference dividend of 
10 per cent. should be redeemable at par at the end of five years, upon the 
holders receiving six months notice. 

The SoricrrTor of the company having read the formal resolution for creating 
the new capital, a long conversation ensued, Mr. Blake and other shareholders 
objecting, not to the amount proposed to be raised, but to the terms; and an 
amendment was moved, but not seconded, to the effect that the new shares 
should be preference shares without any power of redemption. 

The motion was ultimately put to the vote, and adopted; and the neces- 
sary meeting for confirming the resolution fixed for that day fortnight. 

On the motion of Mr. Lampert, seconded by Mr. R. J. CLARKE, @ vote of 
thanks was given to the directors, and, the CuarrMAN having replied, the 
proceedings, which had lasted for nearly three hours, were brought to a close. 





GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 

The Twenty-Seventh Halt-Yearly Ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders 
of this Company was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on 
Friday evening, Oct. 283—Mr. Alderman and Sheriff DAxKIN in the chair. 

Mr. Massey, the secretary, read the advertisement convening the meet- 
ing, and the seal of the company was affixed to the register of shareholders, 

The following report and statement of accounts were then submitted: — 

The directors have the pleasure to lay before the shareholders the usual half- 


yearly statement of accounts, showing the operations of the company from the Ist of | 


January to the 50th of June last, by which it will be seen that a considerable increase 


| has taken place in the revenue of the company, both as regards gas-rental and sales 


/sued the course recommended by Mr. Methven, and had used the fittings | 
They had written to Mr. Jones in | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


STATEMENT OF 
Showing the Actual State and Condition of the Concerns of the Great Central Gas Consumers Company, for the Six Months 
ended the 30th Day of June, 1864. 


I. Caprrau.—State of the Account at the End of the above Six Months. 


of residual products. 

The balance available for dividend is, therefore, correspondingly increased to the 
sum of £18,146. 18s., after paying all manufacturing and working charges. Out of this 
your directors recommend a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half ye nd a further 
payment of 44 per cent. on account of dividends in arrear. This will absorb the sum 
of £17,017, 4s., leaving a balance of £1129. 14s. to be carried to the credit of the 
current half yea count. 

he directors have further to add that the supply of gas to the consumers has 
been in every way satisfactory, and that the illuminating power, as recorded by the 
corporation officer, has been in excess of the requirements of the Metropolis Gas Act. 

The directors have found it necessary to enlarge the retort-house; they have also 
before them a proposal for some i:znprovements in the mode of manufacture ; for 
these purposes an outlay of capital will be required. This circumstance, together 
with the insufficiency of the working capital at the disposal of the directors, render 
it necessary to call up the remaining 1460 shares in completion of the capital of the 
company, and they therefore recommend you to empower them to issue these shares 
accordingly. 
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ACCOUNTS, 





= 
Paid up 











. — . . Number Amount a P 
Statute or Authority under which raised. of Shares. per Share. per Share. ss, Total Capital. 
| 
ee ke SOS Se A Ce eS Se Gee ee Se Soe ew 18,540 £10 All. £185,400 | £185,400 0 0 
(14th & 15th Vict., cap. 69.) 
Rate per Cent. Amount. | 
NNN atc), Wes a alive kA). ae) As Ah gy ese ree eds | 5 £66,000 | 66,000 0 0 
RS ae er ea cee a a ee ae ae a ee ee ee oe re None. 
| — Ce 
eee ee | ‘otalcapital . £251,400 0 0 
Il. Revenve.— Account during the above Six Months. 
. INCOME. | EXPENDITURE. 
Balances brought forward— | Management— 
Reserve-fund . , £ 6,072 14 0 Directors allowances — £750 0 0 
Revenue account 1,972 10 3 | Salary of secretary and clerks 687 0 0 
Dividend ditto a a 15,395 0 0 Collectors commission and pay 449 3 4 
| £21440 4 Nent, rates, and taxes of ofiices . 218 138 3 


General charges, including stationery 
emhprintiag . . « + « ° 
Payment toauditors . . . 


Manufacture of gas— 


6 8 Coals, including carriage, dues, &c. £16,842 2 2 
Purifying charges . . .... 293 7 0 
10,954 13 11 | Supervision andlabour ... 5,013 19 11 
Stores, tools, and implements ° 971 3 0 
Ordinary repair, and maintenance 
i vied exe one te a ae eee 7 9 
j Rents, rates, and taxes of manufac- 
Ws ls Se Soe we 9112 9 
tn SES 1 7 
| Distribution, including service-mains, pipes, &e.— 
' Ordinary repair and maintenance £3,253 9 11 
| Meters— 
| Restoring and replacing . . e¢ 710 7 5 
| --——~ — -- -—— 3,963 17 4 
j Law and parliamentary charges . . . . £ 62812 1 
| Interest paid from profits, on £66,000 bor- 
rowed capital, at 5 percent. . . . . 1,650 0 0 
j Wood Street tire— moiety of third instalment. 2,379 0 0 
} RUGPOUG GWEN. 5 sc te KS 517 WG 
Reserve-fund for contingency, wear and tear, 
opother parposes . . 1. «+ 6 2 2,324 19 
« + «etree 23 | a 865, 196 1 10 
e « e 40,137 10 3 | 3alance for shareholders profit. 30,412 4 0 
iia ss 
£1,129 14 0 } Total expenditure . . £70,157 10 8 
Ill, Drvipenps.—A ccount of all Dividends actually Paid in the above Six Months. 
. £30,412 4 0 | Dividends declared April, 1863 . ‘oor af eee ee: @ 
Balance to next half year’saccount . . . . .. . . =W,Ol7 4 0 


€30,412 1 0 
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The Cuaraman: Gentlemen, I do not think I shall have to occupy much 
of your attention to-night in making any remarks upon the report which has 
been submitted. I think you will agree with me and my brother directors 
that this report is a very satisfactory one—satisfactory, as showing that our 
company has proceeded on the even tenor of its way during the past half 
year without any drawback of any kind. We have in times past, as you are 
aware, experienced some very severe and serious drawbacks. I quite hope 
that they will serve as sufficient in the way of suffering in the past, and 
that we shall enjoy an immunity from them in the future. You will see, by 
the statement of accounts submitted to you, that the progress of the company 
has been very gratifying. The increase of gas-rental in the half year has 
been to the extent of £3529, 12s, 2d., the increase in the value and amount 
received for the products of manufacture has been £2002. 03. 10d.; making 
together an increase over the corresponding period of last year of 
£5531. 133. Od. Now, I think you will consider that very satisfactory, 
especially that item of £2002. 0s. 10d., which marks the increase in the 
receipts for the products of manufacture, because it indicates, I think, in a 
very conclusive manner, that our excellent engineer and manager is steadily 
doing his work, and doing it so as to profit both us and the public. To earn 
this increase in the receipts the cost of coals during the past half year, above 
the corresponding period of 1863, has been £1046, and the increase of manufac- 
turing charges has been £1374; so that the additional receipt of £5531.°13s. 0d. 
has been obtained at a cost of £2420, leaving a very respectable addition to the 
net profits of the company. Gentlemen, I think the principal remarks I 
shall have to make are with regard to the last paragraph of the report. You 
will recollect that in former times we advised you not to divide up to the 
full amount of the earnings of the company. We had, aa I before remarked, 
some severe misfortunes, and the results of those misfortunes were at that 
time in litigation, and uncertain ; therefore we deemed it prudent to recom- 
mend you not to divide up to the full extent of the profits realized, but to 
keep a portion of those profits in reserve in case that litigation should turn 
out unfavourably, or we should be subject to other charges. That reserve- 
fund amounted to a considerable sum, and it was deemed prudent that it 
should do so. You cheerfully surrendered the dividends which you hada 
right to up to 10 per cent., and allowed us to use that reserve-fund as capital 
in our manufacturing operations. We thought, as I said, that that was the 
prudent course, and you cheerfully acquiesced in it. But we think now the 
time has arrived when we are in a position of safety, and that the reserve- 
fund is not wanted for the Purpose of securing protection. It is therefore, 
we consider, only even-handed justice that that which you surrendered of 
your earnings in early years should, under the sanction of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which was passed some three or four years ago, be restored to you now 
in the shape of back dividend. We propose, therefore, to divide this half 
year 5 per cent., and to take up two half years arrears, which will be 4} per 
cent. in addition. The dividend then will be the parliamentary 5 per cent. for 
the current half year, and 4} per cent. on account of what you were willing to 
forego on a former occasion. Asa consequence of that, in paying this dividend, 
which will amount to a large sum, we shall lose a considerable portion of that 
reserve-fund which we have found necessary for meeting our manufacturing 
charges. I need not tell you that, in the progress of events, when we are adding 
some £3000 or £4000 a year to the productive machinery of manufacture, we 
cannot do without the outlay of some further capital. We therefore think 
the time has properly arrived when we should make up that small balance of 
capital which we are by Parliament allowed to issue, so as to complete our 
£200,000, for the legitimate purpose of supplying manufacturing capital to 
carry on the works with efficiency and vigour. The capital already raised is 
£185,400, and the uncalled capital is £14,600; therefore, as stated in the 
report, we propose to call up that £14,600, giving to the shareholders a 
rateable proportion of the new shzres according to their holding. It will be, 
as near as may be, one new share in thirteen. Every holder of thirteen old 
shares will be entitled to one new share at par—that is, at £10. Of course, 
it is our pride and pleasure that we have a large proprietary—that the 
shares are not held in blocks of large amount, but are scattered and spread 
amongst a considerable number of holders. It would, therefore, be unjust to 
deprive a holder of ten or twelve shares of his rateable proportion in the new 
capital, and which he would be entitled to receive if he held thirteen shares. 
The present market price of our shares is about £17. 10s. No doubt this is 
discounting what would be hereafter to be divided in the shape of back 
dividend ; but if we assess that at £1. 10s. or £2, it would, for the purpose of 
this calculation, leave the value of the shares at £15, or £5 premium. We 
propose, therefore, in distributing the shares, that wherever fractiopal por- 
tions of shares entitle holders to fractional portions of one share, to make it 
up on the basis of assessing it at the value of £5 premium. Supposing, 
therefore, a shareholder had 6} shares, he would have £2, 10s. as his propor- 
tion of the premium at which it is fixed. In this way all the large 
holders, or those who have the precise amount of shares, and the smaller 
holde who have fractional parts of thirteen, will be dealt with 
equitably, and the shares will be properly distributed among the share- 
holders, The last paragraph in the report asks you to consent to this 
arrangement, and I think, under all the circumstances, it will be the most 
useful to the company, and to the fair advantage of those who have gone 
through a long and anxious struggle to attain that prosperity which we now 
rejoice in. I dare say that gentlemen will like to know what remains of our 
obligations. And first, as to what remains to be paid to the shareholders 
of back dividends after the two half years which we propose now to discharge. 
The back dividends yet unpaid amount to 2} per cent. on account of the half 
year to Christmas, 1859; 2 per cent. to Midsummer, 1860; the same to Christ- 
mas, 1860; and then 4 per cent. for the year 1861. Altogether that makes 
about 10} per cent. yet to come out of the future earnings of the company. 


, This I regard as a debt repaid to bry for that which you cheerfully con- 


sented to forego when we considered it necessary, and it gives your directors 
great pleasure to reward your forbearance on that occasion. The other 
matters which I would mention are, first, that we have still two instalments 
to pay on account of that great calamity to us—the Wood Street fire. 
Each instalment is £4750, or £9500 in the whole, the first of which is 
due in July, 1865, and the second in July, 1866, so that we are now 
seeing our way out of the results of that unfortunate accident. The other 
thing is the amount still due on account of the arbitration, which I shall 
be glad to see expunged, and I am happy to say that on the Ist July next 
ee we shall pay the last instalment of £517 in that matter. Gentlemen, 

think this is a very satisfactory state of things; and I am not only 
pleased about it on account of the company and its proprietors, but be- 
cause we, your directors, are all of us public men. We fought a very good 
battle for the public in early times, and we are exceedingly anxious that 
at the earliest possible period we should be enabled to reduce the price of gas. 
We ought to be just before we are generous; but I name this circumstance 
as showing that the time is not far distant when we hope we shall be able to 
come before you, having settled all the debts which we owe to you, and pro- 
pose that we should reduce the price of gas to the public. Inthe meantime 
€is our anxious care—and in that we have never yet failed—to supply the 








superior quality of gas enforced upon us by the Act of Parliament, which 
gave us the power to charge 4s. 6d. per 1000. We have given that equiva- 
lent—which, as the condition of the increased price, they laid upon us— 
honestly ; and we hope, when the time arrives for reducing that price, we 
shall be enabled to do so, and yet maintain the same high standard of illumi- 
nating power. I do not know that I have anything further to say to you on 
the present occasion, except that I shall be happy to answer any question you 
may think proper to put to me. I now move—‘That the report and 
accounts be received and adopted, and that a dividend for the half year end- 
ing the 30th of June last be now declared, at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, together with a payment of 44 per cent. on account of arrears of 
— years, and that the same be payable on and after the 14th of 
ovember next.” 

Alderman Gasrizt seconded the motion, which was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Bapcsr: I have great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors, for the able manner in which they have conduc 
the affairs of the company during the last six months. I think the state- 
ments which have been laid before us this evening, and the dividend just 
declared, speak more eloquently in their favour than any remarks of mine 
could do, and therefore I shall add nothing to the proposition I have made. 

Mr. Lewis seconded the motion, which was very cordially adopted. 

The Cuareman briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close. 





GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary Annual General Meeting of Shareholders was held at the 
Works, Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, on Wednesday, the 26th ult.—A. A. 
Crott, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Grorce Rarr (managing director) read the notice convening the 
present, and also the minutes of the intermediate meeting in April last. 


The following report was then presented :— 

At this your second annual general meeting, your directors have to congratulate 
you on the continued and increasing prosperity of your undertaking. 

In these days, when so many companies have come into existence without a legiti- 
mate field for their operations, your directors deemed that it would be advisable—in 
addition to the able shareholders audit—to have the s of the pany ex- 
amined and audited by professional accountants. For this purpose they engaged 
the services of the well-known firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co., who have 
drawn out the balance-sheet, which your directors have now the pleasure of sub- 
mitting to you duly audited. 

The accounts show, after payment of the interim dividend and bonus declared in 
April last, a net available bal of profit ient at this time to declare a divi- 
dend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the half year ending the 30th of June 
last, and for the same period a bonus at the rate of 6 percent. per annum. Your 
directors recommend a declaration of dividend and bonus in accordance with this 
showing, which will leave an undivided balance of profit of £768. 19s. 5d., at the 
same time that it gives to the proprietors a return of 12 per cent. on their invest- 
ments during the past year, ending the 30th of June last. 

These results have been accomplished by an increasing trade, arising from the in- 
trinsic merits of the articles manufactured and the quality of the workmanship and 
materials employed. 

Your directors have now completed the arrang ts y for making dry 
gas-meters by machinery, the application of which has been secured for the sole 
benefit of the company by letters patent; and your directors have now to report the 
entire success of their endeavours to produce a more perfect instrument. 

The unvarying water-line Po (Sanders and Donnovan’s yd is steadily 
progressing in favour with the public and with gas companies. No less than 13,000 
of these meters are in use at this time, giving every satisfaction. 

The Dublin branch of the company’s establishment is working successfully, and 
has given great satisfaction to the locality, introducing, as it does, a new branch of 
industry to Ireland. 

For the purpose of providing increased facility and accommodation for the manu- 
facture of station-meters, your directors have rented in the neighbourhood five rail- 
way arches, covering an area of 9000 square feet, which will also enable them, by 
making more room on the present premises, to give greater development to the intro- 
duction of machinery into the manufacture of dry and wet gas-meters. 

Your directors have much pleasure in submitting to you the report of their con- 
sulting engineer, Mr. Thomas Greaves Barlow, upon the process of making dry gas- 
meters more perfect by the use of machinery, and generally areport upon matters 
connected with the practical engineering department of your business. 


“ To the Directors of the Gas-Meter Company, Limited. 
42, Parliament Street, S.W., London, Oct. 19, 1864. 

*« Gentlemen,—Having, at Mr. Rait’s request, visited your factory for the purpose 
of examining the new machinery lately erected for cutting out and punching at one 
operation various portions of meters hitherto performed by hand at several opera- 
tions, and having at the same time inspected the new buildings recently erected for 
carrying on the greatly increasing trade of the company, I beg to report as follows :— 

** The great object of the machinery in question is to obtain perfect uniformity in 
the dimensions of several of the Lay of which a meter is composed, by which 
means greater accuracy is obtained in the working of the valves of dry meters. 

“ The principle is the same as that so succeesfully carried out in the manufacture 
of rifles, each piece of which is so accurately made, that the several parts are put 
together without any further fitting being necessary. In your machinery, the several 
holes required in a plate are cut by punches, at one operation, and in this manner 
the sizes and positions of the holes are perfectly uniform, and the different pieces 
forming the valve-passages being also stamped out and fashioned by dies, the work- 
man has only to solder them together, and in soldering the valve-seats to the plate, 
gauges are used, by which the correct position of the seat is secured. 

** In consequence of uniformity in the throw of the crank and in the length of the 
arm by which the motion is communicated to the valve, neither screw, slot, nor other 
adjustment is required, and the construction of the meter is much simplified, while 
its liability to get out of order is diminished. ‘ 

“* I am informed there is no reduction in cost effected in the facture of dry 
gas-meters by the use of machinery in cutting out and forming the several parts, in- 
asmuch as the saving in workman’s wages does not compensate for the additional 
strength of material used by your company, and for the use of the expensive 
machinery employed. 

“I also examined the different departments of the factory—viz., the cutting and 
stamping, soldering, brass-founding, diaphragm-making, index-making, proving and 
packing—and was much pleased with the efficiency of each. 

** Unusual care is bestowed upon the quality of the leather employed for diaphragms, 
which is dressed in a manner to secure its impermeability and flexibility. 

** The compensating wet meter you manufacture is, in my opinion, the most per- 
fect instrument of its kind now made, and much of its success is due tothe care 
with which the floats are balanced. I have had one under trial for nearly two years, 
and its performance has been most satisfactory. 

« The new buildings are well designed and substantially erected, and add greatly 
to the facilities you possess for supplying the increasing demands of the public for 























your meters. “Iam, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ** Tuomas G, BARLow.” 
Agreeably to the articles of tion of th pany, which provide for the re- 


i e 
tirement of one-fourth of the directors annually, Mr. Croll retires, but offers him- 
self for re-election. 

Your directors cannot conclude this report without expressing their entire satis- 
faction with the conduct of the officials of the pany, and especially their thanks 
are due to their several agents at Manchester, Dublin, and elsewhere, for the per- 
sonal interest they have displayed in the welfare of the company. 

To those gentlemen who represent the company in the country, the thanks of the 
company are due for their energy and perseverance. 
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The CuarrMan said he thought the report to which they had listened 
might be characterized as short, plain, and very satisfactory; but, notwith- 
standing that the information it afforded was very plain and explicit, there 
were two or three points upon which he would Fixe to remark, and his 
observations would consist mainly of answers to inquiries which had been 

ut to him by shareholders at different times in course of conversation. And, 

rst, it had been asked why the shares had not been quoted upon the Stock 
Exchange, and why the shareholders had not taken advantage of the 
periodical quotations for the purpose of showing the real value of the shares, 
as estimated by public opinion. In reply, he would say that the shareholders 
present would recollect that the company was formed upon the principle that 
there should be a list of shareholders largely interested in gas matters— 
gentlemen who were anxious to secure the very best instrument they could 
procure for measuring gas—a consideration of the utmost importance, and 
one which persons connected with gas-works could not fail to understand— 
and also that they might participate in the advantages resulting from the 
manufacture of such an instrument. Since the formation of the] company 
the directors had endeavoured to act upon that principle; and, with the 
exception of a few shares which had changed hands since the last meeting at 
a considerable premium, no shareholders had been added to the list, except 
such as were so interested. Another remark which had been made to him 
by shareholders during the extension was an expression of surprise as to 
what the company could possibly want with premises so large—premises 
which per adequate to the manufacture of meters sufficient to supply 
the whole world. The evident answer to that was that the increase of their 
business had been such that, as the proprietors might see for themselves, 
every nook and corner of the enlarged premises was already occupied ; and 
though they had extended their business to Dublin, and now had a con- 
siderable trade in that locality, the directors had, within the last few weeks, 
as mentioned in the report, been compelled to rent other premises, in order to 
make room for the constantly increasing operations of the company. That 
increase was well evidenced by the account laid before the meeting of the 
business done, that being compared with the one presented on a former 
occasion. He had no doubt the shareholders would remember that, twelve 
months ago, when he had the pleasure of addressing them, he referred to the 
increase which had taken place; he was happy to say that that increase 
continued to the present time, and in about the same proportion. 
Referring to the accounts, he found that during the last three summer 
months, since the year’s accounts were made up, the increase had been 
£2553—%. ¢., the company had done business to that extent beyond the 
business done in the corresponding three months of the previous year, 
and it was still going on pretty steadily at the same rate. The other 
most important matter mentioned by the directors was the report made 
to them by their consulting engineer. But the able pen of Mr. Barlow 
had so thoroughly described the advantages to be derived from the applica- 
tion of machinery to the construction of meters, that it was unnecessary for 
him to say one word, except to remind them that, as stated by Mr. Barlow, 
the company would not derive any immediate pecuniary advantage from the 
use of that machinery. There was no saving in the expense of manufacturing 
meters—the advantage to be looked for consisted rather in the company 
being able to make a more accurate, more perfect, and better looking instru- 
ment in every way than they had ever done before. Of course they might 
ustly look forward to the indirect advantage of the adoption of machinery, 
in the general effect it would have upon the increase of their business, be- 
cause of the growing estimation in which the articles made in their esta- 
blishment would be held by gas engineers. With reference to the last clause 
in the report, he would only remark that he most heartily concurred in it. 
There was no doubt that the company were served by a most excellent and 
able staff of officers, and that they had also the most intelligent and ener- 
getic class of men as agents in the various localities that any company ever 
sessed. Mr. Rait had very modestly omitted to mention his own services 
in the report, but, like all men who had properly constituted minds, he would 
no doubt fully appreciate any kind expression in regard to himself which 
might be made by the meeting, and he (the chairman) was sure that no one 
more heartily deserved it than Mr. Rait did. With these remarks, he moved 
that the report just read be received and adopted. 
Mr. Brapine seconded the adoption of the report, and said that, living 
in a locality where the making of rifles was extensively carried on, he had 
had opportunities of seeing the value of machinery as adapted to that class 
of manufacture. He therefore quite coincided with’ the remark in Mr. 
Barlow’s report, as to the advantage of ey machinery in the con- 
struction of the various parts of gas-meters. He thought that that advantage 
would be specially realized in the facilities which it presented for the repair 
of those instruments, and though no pecuniary benefit might immediately 
result from its adoption, he felt sure that it would tend very much to the 
future economy of the working, and if even at the present moment it did 


certain it would do so. 
The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Brapine then moved that—‘ For the half year ending the 30th of 
June last, a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus at 
the rate of 6 per cent., be now declared.” 
The motion having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 
The CuarrMAN said the directors, believing that the meeting would not 
object to this 12 per cent., had had the cheques prepared, and the proprietors 
— receive them before leaving the meeting. 

mn the motion of Dr. Fraser, seconded by Mr. CatrErson, Mr. Croll (the 
retiring director) was re-elected. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was greatly indebted to the proprietors for this 
mark of their confidence, and could assure them that he would. do all in his 

wer to promote the interests of the company. As he had more perhaps to 

0 with the officers, and more especially with the managing director, Mr. 
Rait, than any one else, he felt much pleasure in moving that the thanks 
of the meeting be presented to that gentleman for his valuable services. He 
knew very well that but for those services the company would not be in its 
—— prosperous condition, and he sincerely hoped that Mr. Rait might 
ong be spared to conduct their operations. 

Dr. Fraser seconded the resolution, and took occasion to observe, with re- 
ference to a remark in the report of the consulting engineer, that if an im- 
proved instrument could be produced at the same price as an imperfect one 
it must certainly be cheaper, because more durable. He thought one thing 
must be very satisfactory to the shareholders, and that was that their ac- 
counts had been audited by such an eminent firm as Messrs. Quilter and 
Ball. They could then rest assured that the dividend which they had just 
——- was a bond fide one, because of it being based upon accounts so 
audited. 

The motion was put, and very cordially adopted. 

Mr. Rarr said he sincerely thanked the meeting for its vote of approba- 
tion, and would only add that he had been very ably assisted by every officer 
in the employment of the company ; and had it not been so he should not 





not enable them to perform the work more cheaply, yet ultimately he was | 





have been able to accomplish the result upon which they congratulated 
themselves that day. 

The CHatRMAN moved that a vote of thanks be presented to the officers of 
the company generally and to the various agents for their valuable services 
during the past twelve months. 

Mr. Rarr seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brapine proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for 
their attention to the interests of the company, and in doing so, said there 
was one fact connected with a company of this nature—namely, that it was 
a kind of co-operative company, and that was the best guarantee of future 
success, 

The motion was seconded, and unanimously adopted. 

The CHarRMAN, in acknowledging the vote, said the directors were much 
obliged to the proprietors for the confidence placed in them. Mr. Brading was 
quite correct as to the co-operative principle upon which the company was 
based. That was the principle which they desired to avail themselves of, 
and which they had endeavoured to carry out in allotting the shares as much 
as possible amongst those who really had the power to extend the business of 
the company. As that business increased, and the issue of further shares be- 
came necessary, they would still endeavour to distribute them amongst 
gentlemen largely interested in gas matters, and to whom it was of the utmost 
importance to have a measuring instrument of the most perfect character. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





SALE OF GAS ACT. 
City oF Lonpon QuARTER SEssIONs. 


At a Meeting of the Magistrates and Justices of the Peace for the City of 
London, assembled in Quarter Sessions, at Guildhall, on Saturday, the 22nd 
ult.—the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the chair, 

The Depury-CLerk of the PEAcE (Mr. Read) read the following report 
from the committee of magistrates appointed by the court to carry out the 
provisions of the Sale of Gas Act in the City of London :— 


To Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the City of London, in Quarter Session 
assembled, on Saturday, the 22nd day of Oct., 1864. 

Whereas, at the Court of General Quarter Session holden for the City of London, 
on the 19th day of October, 1861, an order of reference was made to a committee of 
the whole court of justices for them further to carry out the Act of Parliament for 
regulating measures used in sales of gas. 

Your committee, in pursuance of the said orderof reference, report that, from the 
12th of August, 1861 (the commencement of operations at the gas-office), up to, and 
inclusive of, the 24th day of Sept. last, 139,295 meters have been tested, of 
which number, 9008 have been tested since the 25th day of June last (the date 
of the last return) ; and, for these last-mentioned meters, fees amounting to the sum 
of £298. 8s. 6d. have been received, which said sum will be duly paid to the Cham- 
berlain of London to the account of the Commissioners of Sewers. 

Your committee further report that, in addition to the salaries already paid by 
the Commissioners of Sewers to the inspector and his assistants, the following 
expenses have been necessarily incurred in carrying out the requirements of the 
said Act :— 


Mr. Adron, accountant, keeping books at the gas-office, for 


pace peerage. 88... kk cs in me oss > Soe 8 
Gas (Great Central Gas Consumers Company) to Sept. 22, 

ee BRR eee 1 BS 
Mr. Gravatt, stationer, for sealing-wax,&c. . ... . 3.0 8 


Inspector, petty cash to June 23, 1864 . . . . . 245 

Your committee recommend that orders be made, in pursuance of the Statute 
upon the Commissioners of Sewers for the payment of the several expenses incurred 
by them as aforesaid. 

Dated this 14th day of Oct., 1864, 

(Signed) Samuet Witson, Chairman. 

Tuos. Q. FrNnis. 
W. A. Rose. 
The report was received and adopted. 


Merropo.itan Boarp or Works—FRripay, Ocr. 21. 

At the Weekly Meeting of the Board, held this day—Mr. Tuwairzs in the 
chair, 

A report was brought up from the Main Drainage Committee, to whom 
the question of dispensing with the services of one of the inspectors of gas- 
meters had been referred, in which they stated that, *‘ having considered the 
reference of the board of Friday last as to the inspector of gas-meters whose 
services should be dispensed with, they have arrived at the conclusion that 
Mr. Ward’s engagement should be terminated; and that, inasmuch as his 
engagement is terminated solely in consequence of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in that portion of the board’s establishment with which he is connected, 
they recommend that Mr. Ward receive notice that at the expiration of six 
months his services will be dispensed with.” 

On the motion to agree with the committee in their report, 

Mr. RicHaRDsON moved as an amendment—* That Mr, Dethridge, and not 
Mr. Ward, be dismissed.” 

This amendment was not seconded. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor thought Mr. Ward ought to be allowed to go at once, 
and be paid three months salary. He moved an amendment to that effect. 

The amendment was seconded. 

Mr. Tayior consented, at the wish of several members, to alter his amend- 
ment by inserting six for three months salary, allowing the inspector to go 
at once, 

After some conversation, the amendment,was agreed to. 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Crry Court or Sewers, GUILDHALL, TUESDAY, Oct. 18. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy Dz JEeRsEY in 
the chair, : ; 

Dr. LetHEBy reported that, during the previous week, the average illu- 
minating power of the gas supplied to the City by the three companies 
ranged from 13°36 to 13°78 sperm candles. In this respect, therefore, all 
the companies had exceeded the requirements of the Act of Parliament; 
and with respect to the purity of the gas, the quantity of sulphur in the 
City Company's gas was 195 grains per 100 cubic feet; in the Chartered, 
18°6; and in the Great Central, 20-7. Excepting, therefore, the Great 
Central, the amount of sulphur had been within the proportion sanctioned 
by Parliament. 

Mr. Daw (the principal clerk) laid before the court a letter from Mr. 
Phillips, the secretary to the Chartered Gas Company, referring to an ab- 
stract in Dr. Letheby’s report last week, a copy of which as usual had been 


laid before the company, in which it was stated that in six out of seventeen 
cases the gas supplied by the company had been of an illuminating power 
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below the standard fixed by Parliament. As that statement was at variance 

with the company’s own returns, he was instructed to apply to the-com- 

missioners to be kind enough to particularize the occasions referred to. 
The letter was referred to Dr. Letheby, to furnish the required information. 


Tuespay, Ocr. 25. 


At the Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners, this day—Deputy Dre 
JERSEY in the chair, 

Mr. CuaAPr .in, in accordance with notice, moved the following resolution— 
“ That it be referred to the special committee to confer with the gas com- 
panies supplying the City of London, with the view to obtaining a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, to that which was charged by them from the 
passing of the Great Central Gas Company’s Act, in 1851, until the year 
| 1860; and in the event of the committee failing in that object, to consider 
'and report as to the advisability of applying to Parliament for powers to 
obtain a reduction in the price; and further, to secure to the citizens of 
London the advantages in respect of gas supply they. formerly possessed, 
| and any other powers which may be generally beneficial to the ratepayers 
and gas consumers of the City.” He said the duty which he had under- 
taken to perform would, he thought, be a comparatively light one, as half 
of the necessary matters to be referred, as proposed by his resolution, to 
the special committee were already before them. He had not to show that 
| the gas supplied to the City was of an impure character, because that was 
;}@ matter which had been discussed repeatedly in that court, and was 
|already before the special committee. Neither had he to show that the 





| and examiner of gas, that in almost every case the quantity of sulphur in 
| the gases of the three companies was beyond the amount prescribed by the 


paid formerly. That would be best shown by stating that applications had 
| been made to the different districts in and around London—— 
| Deputy Farrar said he would first ask his friend whether he was quite 
| sure he was acting discreetly in laying before the court private information 
| Which had been obtained for the special guidance of the Gas Committee, 
that committee not having yet reported on the subject. 

The CuarrMaN said he thought that was the point for the moment. 

Mr. CHar in said, as there was an objection, he would desist, for the 


|quite sufficient for his purpose; but it would come out by-and-by. He 


| the gas companies for the public lamps. It showed that in 1851 the charge 
;made by the City Company was £4. 4s. per annum; by the Chartered 
|Company, £4. 4s.; and by the Great Central Company, £3. 17s. 6d. 


| pany was £3. 12s., and by the Great Central, £3. 17s. 6d. 
|charge by the City Company was £3. 7s. 6d.; by the Chartered Com- 
| pany, £2. 19s.6d.; and by the Great Central Company, £3. 3s. That went 
‘on until the year 1855, as the contract was for three years. In 1856, 
Chartered, £4s. 2s.; and by the Great Central Company, £4. 4s. In 1859 
here began to be rather rapid—the Chartered Company, £4. 8s.; and the 
Great Central Company, £4.10s. That went on until 1861. In 1862, the City 
Company were charging £5. 5s.; the Chartered Company, £4. 8s.; and the 
Great Central Company, £4. 10s.; so that they could see at once the rise 


made by the Chartered Company was £4. 14s. 6d., with an additional 
charge of 15s. per lamp for cleaning; making in all £5. 9s. 6d. per lamp. 
The Great Central charged £4. 13s. 6d. for the gas, and 15s. per annum for 
cleaning the lamps; making in the whole £5. 8s. 6d., or 1s. less than the 


ments at all, he thought he might venture to say that the City was paying 
considerably more for gas than any of the surrounding districts; and he 
really did not know why a place like the City of London, where the con- 


should be very moderate, should be charged considerably higher than was 
charged in other parts of the metropolis, while, at the same time, the gas 
supplied was of a very inferior quality. Upon these considerations he 
hoped that the commissioners would see the propriety of referring the 
matter to the special committee. It was simply to ask them to consider 


like that at which they knew, from the statements of the Great Central 


considered the City of London was very much indebted to the Great Central 
Company for the part they performed in the earlier period of their existence. 
The corporation undoubtedly rendered the company all the assistance they 
could in getting their Act of Parliament; but their thanks were due to the 
company for the exertions they then made. He should never forget them, 
and would always take an opportunity of referring to them when he could. 
But when they found the price they were now charging to be so much 
beyond what they undertook to supply the City of London for at that time, 
he considered there was great reason to complain of their conduct, and 
hoped that steps would be taken to bring down the price, if not to what it 
was originally, at least to a price corresponding to that which is now 
charged in the surrounding districts. When they took into consideration all 
the circumstances of the case, and remembered that they were led by the 
Great Central Company to believe that if they were allowed to come into 
the City they would supply a superior article at a low price, he thought it 
was enough to convince any reasonable person that steps should be taken 
to reduce the present price to the original charge. Before sitting down, 
however, he would ask Dr. Letheby whether the gas now supplied was 
better than it formerly was; if it were so, that might be some reason for 
the higher rate being charged now. 

Dr. Lerneny said it would be better to wait until the motion was 
seconded. 


Deputy Bower seconded the motion. He said that he agreed with his 
friend in all that he had stated, except in one particular part of his speech 
wherein he remarked that they were much obliged to the Great Central 
Company for what they had done. Now his opinion was that, so far from 
their being obliged to them, the company had been the greatest enemies of 
[the citizens of London, in a pecuniary point of view, of any body of men he 








Company, it did answer their purpose to supply it in former years. He | 
would repeat the statement he had made on a former occasion, that he | 


arliament; for it was et oe by the weekly reports of their medical officer | 


charge made by the Chartered Company. Without referring to any docu- | 


* : N- | give them further powers or send this important question to another commit- 
sumption was very great indeed, and where, as a consequence, the price | 


and report whether they could not get a reduction in price to something | 











| 


Sey of sulphur in the gas exceeded that which was allowed by Act of | 


| Act of Parliament of 1860. He had merely to show that they were paying | 
\3 higher price for gas of a very much more impure character than they | 


| Statement of Deputy Farrar, that it should not now be made use of, was | 


| would, however, take the opportunity of referring to a document with | 
| which they were all more or less acquainted, which gave the price paid for | 
| gas supplied to the public lamps in the City of London. It was a table, the | 
| figures of which had been extracted from the books by Mr. Daw, and | 
| showed the rise which had ,taken place of late years in the charge made by | 


| as that; and he believed th s companies were as willing to ly a good 
|In 1852, it appeared that the charge made by the es — | : “apeteag:  on 4 po enti g 
n 1853, the 


1857, and 1858, the charge made by the City Company was £4. 6s.; by the | 


the City Company charged £4. 14s. 6d,—it would be found that the increase | 


which had taken place in eleven years. The charge in the present year 


| Committee in their labours. The Gas Committee had plenty to report upon 


had ever known. It was true there was a monopoly previous to the esta- 
blishment of the new company, a: d that they heartily cheered the Great 
Central Company in their efforts, many gentlemen present assisting them 
individually; and the commission by the steps which they took ensured the 
company success in their works. But, so far from breaking up the mono- 
poly, they had stamped that monopoly upon the citizens, and continued it, 
because the other companies before they came in were tolerebly on their 
guard, fearing that competition would be introduced. And now that had 
been effected, the three companies had joined hand in hand to restore the 
monopoly, and render it more profitable to themselves and more harsh 
upon the public. In fact, the Great Central Company had filled up the 
gap which beforehand the other companies were afraid would be filled up, 
and now they fancied they could set them at defiance and do whatever 
they chose. It was on this point, and on this point alone, he differed from 
his worthy friend. He thoroughly agreed with him when he said it became 
the duty of this commission to do something if possible to remedy the evil 
which they all complained of. So far as he knew, this commission alone 
had the power, and it was to them that the citizens looked for redress in 
the matter. Ifthe result of the reference had no other effect than to let 
the Great Central Gas Company see that they were on the alert to expose 
the fallacy of the pretensions which they made when they came forward 
and said that the price of gas should never exceed 4s. per 1000 feet, he 
thought it should be made. It would let them see, moreover, that they 
could not with impunity make any additional charge, for he was sure that, 
unless they did something, there would be an attempt to impose an addi- 
tional charge before long. It was unnecessary for him to repeat what his 
friend had so well said in reference to the complaints—they all knew they 
were tremendous. They could hardly enter into conversation with any one 
but they would hear of the defective lighting of the public lamps of the 
City, and complaints that the supply of gas generally was anything but 
what it should be. He believed the public, as well as a large proportion of 
the members of this court, would go entirely with his friend Mr. Chaplin. 
Something must be done in the matter; and if they were unable to bite, 
they ought at least to show their teeth. 

Deputy Farrar said he was very much averse to showing his teeth 
unless he was able to bite, and he thought that the motion, if adopted, 
would be premature, and that the only effect would be to encumber the Gas 


in the references already made to them, and when their report came up he 
thought that would be the time to consider the question, and, if necessary, 
to carry such a motion as this; but at present he did not think it wise to 
do so. What did the motion propose? It proposed that the Gas Committee 
should negotiate with the gas companies to effect a reduction in price. 
Now, they all knew that the gas companies based their rates upon the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and no doubt, as reasonable men, they 
would be open to negotiation. If, therefore, his friend had confined his 
motion to that alone he should have gone entirely with him, It was their 
object to obtain gas as cheaply as possible, but they did not want it at a 
price unremunerative to the gas companies. They were not so unreasonable 


article as the public were desirous to have it, and that they were prepared 
to supply it ata reasonable sum. If that part of the motion were referred 
to the committee, and the committee exerted their influence, they might 
succeed in getting a reduction in price, and thus save the expense in which 
they would be involved if they carried out the latter part of the motion, 
which he objected to as holding out a sort of threat. Men never liked that. 
The resolution proposed that the committee should negotiate with the gas 
companies “ with a view to obtain a reduction in the price of gas to that 
which was charged by the various companies from and after the passing of 
the Act of the Great Central Gas Company in the year 1852, to the passing 
of the Metropolis Gas Act in 1860, and in the event of the committee fail- 
ing to obtain such reduction,” then they were to go to Parliament, and so 
on, which was in effect that they were to make themselves gas manufac- 
turers. Now, did they think that these companies which held an Act of 
Parliament, and acted under it, would be as likely to listen to their repre- 
sentations, and enter upon a reasonable discussion of the question, of re- 
ducing the price of gas with this threat held over them as they would be 
without it? Supposing the committee negotiated and were unsuccessful, they 
might then come to this court and report upon the whole of the questions 
before them, and if the court thought their report unsatisfactory they could 


tee. He very much questioned whether the present Gas Committee wasa fit 
committee to refer a question of going to Parliament to. He believed the 
gentlemen on it were qualified for the specific purpose for which the court had 
selected them, but it might not be desirable to refer to them a question which 
involved the citizens in litigation in Parliament and the propriety of making 
gas themselves. He was 1 member of that committee himself, and he knew 
that some others, like himself, were unable to attend in consequence of 
other public duties, and so the committee were deprived of the advice and 
general knowledge of those gentlemen; and he thought it was a question 
whether the court should entrust to such a committee a question so im- 
portant and interesting as that which the latter part of the resolution 
involved. He thought they should not, and therefore he wished that his 
friend would ask leave of the court to withdraw the latter part of his motion 
and let the question referred to in the first part alone go to the committee. 
Before anything more was done it would be better that that committee 
should present its report and let it be well discussed by the court. Then 
he thought they should give power to a new committee, or to the same 
committee if they still had confidence in them, to consider whether it was 
expedient to go to Parliament. They must remember that this was not 
the first reference to the committee, and they might not be disposed, as he 
himself was not, to take this further reference, which was a very arduous 
one; and he doubted whether they were competent to grapple with it. 

Deputy Bone said he thought what had fallen from Deputy Farrar indi- 
cated the right course for them to pursue. It occurred to him that they 
should not go very hastily to work, and as the worthy deputy had stated 
that some of the members of the committee were not able to attend, he 
might say that he himself, through the circumstance of being a member of 
the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee, had been unable to be present; 
and he should not like this question to go to that committee without being 
able to take part in the discussion. It was a question of too much import- 
ance to be slightly dealt with, and he thought the suggestion of Deputy }) 
Farrar was worthy of attention. 

Deputy Bowek said the second part of the motion was simply a reference 
to the committee to make a report to this court. 

Mr. Cuapttn said he was very desirous of making anything with which 
he was connected as effective as possible, but nothing that had fallen from 
Deputy Farrar had altered the determination he had formed from the be- 
ginning as to the propriety of the reference generally. 
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Deputy Farrar moved as an amendment—“ That all the words from | 
‘ Metropolis Gas Act, 1860,’ to the end of the motion be withdrawn.” 

Deputy Bonz, in seconding the amendment, said he had two reasons why | 
he did so. ‘The first was, that he thought it unwise to hold out avything 
like a threat to the companies, for he was sure that in most cases more was 
done by negotiation than by a <p my of hostility. In the second place, he | 
questioned whether the Special Gas Committee was of sufficient import- 
ance to send such a reference as this to. It was all very well to talk about | 
going to Parliament, but they must recollect that very large expenses were 
incurred in so doing, and he thought they required some very wise heads 
to be at work amongst them before they entered upon such an expenditure 
of the property of the ratepayers. The moment they got into Parliament 
large expenditure began, and there was no possibility of recouping them- 
selves, except out of the pockets of the citizens of London. e thought, 
therefore, the amendment should be carried. 

Dr. LETHEBY, in reply to the inquiry put to him at an earlier period of 
the discussion by Mr. Chaplin, said he was not able at the moment to refer | 
to his last yearly report, but he believed he was correct in saying that it | 
was, in effect, that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to the City | 
since the passing of the Act of 1860 was, upon the average, about 6 per cent. | 
higher than the average of the previous eight or nine years. But he must | 
add to that, that at the early part of those eight or nine years the illumi- | 
nating power of the Great Central Company's gas was considerably better 
than at the present time. Taking the average of the whole period (for it 
fell very considerably towards the latter part), the proportion was about | 
what he had stated. At the present time the illuminating power was about 
equal to 13 candles; then it was about equal to 123. 

Mr. GREEN, a8 a member of the Special Gas Committee, did not quite 
sympathize in the remarks of Deputy Farrar with reference to the work | 
which might be thrown upon that committee if the motion in its entirety | 
were adopted. He was not afraid of the work involved, nor of their ability | 
to deal with the question of whether the commission should go to Parlia- | 
ment. This was a very important public question, and it was no use refer- | 
ring it to the committee at all unless they were prepared to give them | 
power to act, so that something might be done which would give the | 
citizens confidence in the Commissioners of Sewers. No one could doubt 
for a moment that the quality, the price, and indeed everything connected | 
with the present supply of gas to the City, was in a most digraceful state, 
and it was only necessary to compare the existing state of the public lamps | 
with those of any continental city to make one thoroughly ashamed of ail | 
the circumstances surrounding the question. Even those lamps which 
were more under the care and superintendence of the officers of the com- 
mission reflected the greatest discredit upon them, and it was high time some- 
thing was done to bring about a better state of things. He hoped, therefore, 
the court would agree to the reference which Mr. Chaplin asked for, so that 
the committee might be in a position to assist them in coming to some 
oo conclusion as to the course to be adopted with the companies. 

ith all due respect and deference to his friend Deputy Farrar, he fancied 
the course which he recommended was not the best for the purpose. He 
was not afraid of spending the money of the ratepayers in such a war as 
this, but it must be borne in mind that the reference to the committee did 
not pledge the court to any expenditure at all. They would only report as 
to what, in their judgment, were the proper steps to be taken, and that 
report would have to be discussed in open court, and a resolution of the 
commission come to upon it. If the recommendation should come up that 
it was expedient to go to Parliament, the committee would have to back 
that recommendation with some substantial reasons to ensure its acceptance 
with the commission. Whatever course was taken, he was only anxious that | 
they should act seer. firmly, and decidedly, so that the citizens | 
might feel assured that they had the matter before them, and were prepared 
to do something which would be creditable to themselves and satisfactory 
to the public at large. 

Dr. Lernesy said he had just been referring to his last quarterly report, 
which was laid before the court in September, from which it appeared that 
the “aban illuminating power of the City Company’s gas was 13°63 
candles; that of the Chartered, 13°40; and that of the Great Central, 13°50. 
Taking the average of ten years preceeding the passing of the Act of 1860, 
the illuminating power of the Great Central Company’s gas was just upon 
13 candles, so that there had been an increase of just 4 per cent. in the 
value of their gas since the passing of the Act. 

Deputy Bower said he thought that the quality of the gas had so fallen off 
of late as to make it very little indeed above what it was before the passing 
of the Metropolis Gas Act. 

Mr. Cox said he quite sympathized with the motion of Mr. Chaplin, and 
he had intended to support it, but from what he had heard since he had 
been in the room he thought it would probably not be the best course, and, 
therefore, he should content himself by voting for the amendment. With 
respect to the quality of the gas, he believed there was perfect unanimity in 
the commission, and he was sorry they were not all agreed as to the best 
way of approaching the companies in order to obtain a remedy. On the 
previous evening he had been induced to test the gas—not in the scientific 
way which Dr. Letheby did, but in the way which ordinary men would 
adopt. He took a piece of paper out with him into the streets and tried to 
read the writing upon it by the light of the lamps in Newgate Street, King 
Edward Street, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand; and though he made the experi- 
ment under some 15 or 16 lamps, he was unable to read a word. If there | 
was any difference in the light of the lamps, he thought that those which | 
had carburators attached to them were the worst. Afterwards, he had | 
occasion to go to the further end of Islington, and he tried the same | 
experiment beneath 20 lamps, and found that he could read every word | 
distinctly. He had no hesitation in saying that the gas supplied to that 
parish by the Imperial Gas Company was fully 25 per cent. better than 
that supplied to the City. He should have been pleased if Mr. Chaplin had | 
not pressed the latter part of his motion, for it certainly did not seem 
advisable to appear to hold out a threat to the gas companies. His own im- 
pression was that it was useless to attempt to negotiate with the com- 
panies. He well recollected the discussions which took place when the 
Great Central came into the City. He was at that time one of those who | 
in a quiet way took an active part in the proceedings for obtaining cheap 

as. He remembered the meetings which were held at the London Tavern, 
in which some of the most influential men in the City took part. Those 
meetings, it was true, brought out the directors of the City and Chartered 
Gas Companies to give explanations; but, notwithstanding the unanimity 
expressed by the citizens that a lower charge should be made, the directors 
went away determined to stick to the old tariff. They said that 6s. per 
1000 cubic feet was the lowest price at which gas could be supplied, and 
the result was that the Great Central Company was started, and the citizens 
for atime got gas at 4s. He was one who left the old companies to join 
the Great Central, and he could only say that he had ever since regretted 
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| at least in somewhat of an open and manly way. ‘They said that gas could 


| minating power, as well as the high price, of the gas supplied in the City of London, 


| supplied at the east end of London must certainly be equal to 20 candles. 


| sperm candles; that of the Chartered, to 12°14; and that of the Great Cen- 
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doing so, for he thought that the two old companies did treat the citizens 





not be supplied at a lower price than 6s., and that they did not intend to do 
it. The Great Central Company came into the City under something like 
false pretences. They might have been honest in their intentions at first, 
but whether they had been seduced by bad company or not he could not 
tell, but certainly they had done nothing to give satisfaction to the citizens. 
He was disposed to do everything he possibly could to enable the commission 
to succeed in bringing a pressure upon the gas companies, but he thought it 
desirable to avoid the latter part of the motion, and if pressed to a division 
he would most certainly oppose it. 

Mr. WattTERs said there was a petition from the parish of St. Dunstan, 
and asked that it might be read. 

The CHAtrMan inquired if any one was in attendance to support it. 

Mr. GREEN said the deputation were not aware that the matter would 
come on to-day or they would have been present. There was also a peti- 
tion from St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on the same subject. 

The Cuerk said he had not received it. He then read the following 
memorial :— 

To the Worshipful Court of the Commissioners of Sewers, London. 
Vestry Room, St. Dunstan-in-the- West, 
Oct. 23, 1864. 

Gentlemen,— We, the undersigned vestrymen of the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, in the Ward of Farringdon Without, London, in consequence of the numerous 
complaints made by the inhabitants, and from our own knowledge, beg most respect- 
fully to submit for your consideration the impure quality and deficiency of the illu- 


and have to request the favour that you will examine into and give such directions 
in the matter as you may think proper to meet the justice of the case. 


The memorial was signed by the two churchwardens and several inhabi- 
tants. On the motion of Deputy Opsarp it was referred to the Gas 
Committee. 

Mr. Watters said he quite agreed in the motion, and thought it proposed 
the most effective way of dealing with the question. There was a general 
complaint throughout the City of the quality of the gas; and, from his own 
knowledge of the subject, he thought that if, as Dr. Letheby reported, the 
illuminating power ot the City gas was equal to 13 candles, that which was 


He thought the gas companies must have humbugged the House of Com- |! 
mons on this question of illuminating power, or they would never have 
succeeded in getting the provisions they did into the Metropolis Gas Act; 
for certainly the gas was better before the passing of that Act than it had || 
been since. The sooner something was done in the matter the better, for 
the citizens were very dissatisfied with the present state of things. 

Deputy Farrar asked to have the general reference to the Gas Com-|| 
mittee read. | 

Mr. Buake, the assistant-clerk, said, on the 14th of June the commission 
adopted the following resolution—" That the citizens of London have for a} | 
long time been suffering from an insufficient supply of gas, and that supply 
being under the superintendence and charge of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, a special committee be appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of such insufticiency, with power to make such investigation and take 
such steps as may appear desirable, with a view to its improvement both in 
quantity and quality,and to ensure to the consumers a more pure and bril- 
liant light.” 

Mr. WATERLOw said that reference seemed to embrace all that was con- 
templated by the present motion except the question of going to Parlia- 
ment; and the court ought not to decide that until they had the report of 
the committee before them. His own opinion was, that they would have 
to go to Parliament to settle these humbugging companies, but they ought || 
not to decide upon that point at present. 

The CuarrMAN said the difference between the two resolutions was, that 
the one adopted in June made no reference to obtaining a reduction of| | 
price. | 

Deputy Bone thought it was not wise to give the committee further 
powers until they had exhausted those which they already had. 

Mr. Cox inquired of Dr. Letheby whether he could inform the court what | | 
was the illuminating power of the gas at Islington. | 

Dr. LerHesy said he tested the gas of the Imperial Company at Islington |! 
every night last week, and he might give the result in this way:—The || 
average illuminating power of the City Company’s gas was 13°67 candles;| | 
that of the Chartered, 12°14; and that of the Great Central, 13°41; in 
every instance above the requirement of the Act of Parliament. But the}! 
Imperial Company were giving a very much higher quality, for their gas |; 
was equal to 15°09 candles. They were therefore 10} per cent. above the 
City Company, 124 per cent. above the great Central, and 174 per cent. 
above the Chartered. So that while the citizens were getting all that Par- 
liament specified, they were not getting so good a thing as was supplied in 
the outskirts. 

Mr. Cuap tin, in reply, denied that he was pledging the court to any ex- 
penditure by his motion, and maintained his position that it was of little 
use to refer the question at all to the committee, unless it was accompanied 
with power to bring up such a recommendation as would enable the com- 
mission to act with energy and effect in this important matter. 

The question was then put, and the amendment was lost. On a further 
division, the motion was carried, with two dissentients. 

Dr. LETHEBY reported that the average illuminating power of the City 
Company’s gas during the past week had been equal to 13°67 standard 


tral, to 13°41. The amount of sulphur in the gas was not excessive, except 
in the case of the Great Central Company’s gas, where the amount had 
ranged from 22 grains per 100 feet to 26, the average being 23°6 grains. 
In the Chartered gas the average was 20°5 grains; and in the City gas, 
19°6 grains. The average pressure of each company’s gas was 14 of an 
inch of water. 

Mr. Watertow said the companies had been supplying so much sulphur | | 
of late that it would be well if - now gaye them a little treacle, as then 
it would be good for their health. 


GAS CONSUMERS MEETING IN ALDGATE. 
A Meeting of the Inhabitants of the Ward of Aldgate, in the City of Lon- 
don, was held at the School Committee-Room, Mitre Street, on Wednesday 
evening last, “to consider the impure quality and high price of the gas sup- 
plied to the consumers in this ward’’—Alderman Lusk in the chair. : 
The CxarrMAN in opening the proceedings, said he had called the meeting 
in consequence of a numerously and respectably signed requisition he ha 
received, in which it was alleged that the gas which was supplied to the 
inhabitants of the ward was deficient in quantity, inferior in quality, aud 
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dear in price—all bad things. If this were a question of candles, or of bread, 
or of sugar, he would advise the requisitionists to go to the next shop, or 
into the next street, and get their supplies; but the supply of gas was a dif- 
ferent matter. Those who supplied it had a virtual monopoly, and therefore 
it was a fair subject of discussion. He held that when people had a grievance 
of any kind the best thing for them to do was to let it be known. 
Nothing was more desirable than open and fair discussion and liberty of 
speech on such points. If the complaints were well founded, good would 
come of the meeting; if the complaints were made without cause, the gas 
ee would come out of the inquiry triumphantly. 

. R. B. WHITEsIDE proposed the first resolution, which was as follows :— 
“That this meeting is of opinion that the gas supplied to the consumers of 
the City of London is insufficient in quantity, bad in quality, and charged at 
a higher price than is consistent with the present improved method and 
lessened cost of manufacture.” It was not necessary for him to occupy much 
time in attempting to prove the truth of these propositions, because they 
were the subject of conversation and the ground of complaint throughout the 
City. They were all aware that for about 10 years previous to 1860 gas was 
supplied by the three companies at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and that in that 
year by a species of hocus-pocus the companies obtained parliamentary power 
to charge an additional 6d. Now, this was not the case in other parts of the 
kingdom, nor indeed in other parts of the metropolis, where, in fact, the 
companies were actually reducing instead of increasing the price, in conse- 
uence of the improvements which had taken place in the method of manu- 
acture. Whether the unfortunate position in which the City was placed 
arose from any negligence or forgetfulness on the part of the officer of the 
corporation whose duty it was to watch all proceedings in Parliament likely 
to affect their interests he could not say, but it certainly appeared to 
him that if the representatives of the City had bad their attention 
drawn to the matter they would not have allowed the City to be 
“hooked in” to that Act under which the additional charge was 
made. With regard to the quality of the gas, it was clear from the 
reports made from time to time that, notwithstanding the increased 
price, the City was not better supplied than other parts of London. He 
apprehended that the Commission of Sewers had power to apply a remedy 
in this respect, but whether they intended to do so he was not aware. He 
thought the only remedy was for the corporation to take the matter into 
their own hands. He produced a copy of a bill drawn up in 1849 for enabling 
the Commissioners of Sewers to supply the citizens with gas. At that time 
the old company were charging 6s. per 1000, and the citizens complained of 
that price as exorbitant. An agitation was got up, and the result was that 
the Remembrancer was directed to prepare a bill, by which it was proposed 
to authorize the commissioners to purchase any or all of the works of the 
companies, or to erect other works, and take the entire supply of the City into 
their own hands. To raise the necessary funds for the purpose the com- 
mission were authorized to pledge the consolidated rate as security, and 
the proposition was that they should supply gas at 4s. per 1000 feet. It was 
shown that the commissioners could have obtained a sufficient profit out of 
the gas at 4s. per 1000 feet to pay the cost of the necessary works in a few 
years, and then the profits, some £20,000 a year, would have enabled them 
to carry out public improvements in the City, and thus relieve the inhabit- 
ants of the heavy local taxation to which they were subject. For the last 
thirty a he (Mr. Whiteside) had taken an active part in the gas ques- 
tion. When he first directed his attention to the subject the price of gas 
was 12s. per 1000 feet, and he believed that but for the agitation on the part 
of the citizens it would have remained at that figure, for the companies had 
never shown a disposition voluntarily to reduce the price. In 1849 the old 
companies declared that they could not pay their shareholders even 5 per 
cent. if they charged less than 6s., and yet, the price having been reduced 
one-third, they had realized much larger profits. The result of their refusal 
to reduce the price was the introduction of the Great Central Company, 
which promised to do all for the citizens which the bill of the commissioners 
contemplated. The corporation gave their support to the new company, and 
the commission were “ gammoned”’ to withdraw their bill. The meeting 
were aware of what had since taken place. The company obtained their Act, 
and for some years supplied gas at the reduced price, but they had now 
combined with the old companies to raise it to 4s. 6d. He advised the citizens 
to urge upon the corporation to take the matter up, and not to yield to any 
inducement held out by the gas companies to withdraw their opposition until 
the supply of gas was in the hands of those who were responsible to the 
ratepayers. He objected to the supply of gas being in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, who, though appointed by the corporation, were 
altogether beyond the control of that body. He did not consider, from what 
had taken place this year, that the commissioners had courage, or ability, or 
independence enough to carry out the matter properly, and, as they were 
continually stating that they were overburdened with work, it was better the 
corporation, who had little else to do than to arrange for receptions, should 
be urged to undertake it. The corporations of other cities and towns managed 
the gas supply with considerable profit to their constituents, and there was 
no reason why the same course should not be adopted in the City of London. 
At present the supply was a monopoly in the hands of the gas companies; 
but he felt sure there was sufficient public spirit in the citizens of London, 
and especially in the inhabitants of the ward of Aldgate, not to allow them- 
selves to be crushed and borne down by any monopoly, however infiuential 
and powerful. 

Mr. Davis seconded the resolution, and said that the City Gas Company 
went before the Court of Sewers in 1850, and stated, in their memorial, that 
they were not only willing to supply gas at 4s., but that they were prepared 
to reduce the price to 3s. 6d. and 3s. as soon as the profits enabled them to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent. upon their capital. From the report of 
the Great Central Company just published, it was evident the companies had 
the means of paying that rate of dividend, and, therefore, the time had 
come when a reduction ought to take place. He approved of the course re- 
commended by Mr. Whiteside, and said if the corporation could be induced 
to take the matter up, the citizens must be prepared vigorously to support 
them, because the influence of the gas and railway companies in the Legis- 
lature was so great that the corporation would otherwise be quite powerless 
to obtain a remedy. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dresser Rocers moved the following resolution :—‘ That a petition 
be prepared and presented to the Court of Common Council, praying that 

ody to take upon themselves the supply of gas to the consumers of this 
City, from the fact that other corporations, not having so large and valuable 
an area of consumption, are enabled to supply gas to the public lamps and 
private consumers at a very much less cost, and yet from the profit largely 
contribute to the inprovements of the cities, and thus aid in reducing the 
heavy rates levied upon the ratepayers.” It required neither logic nor 
thetoric to enforce the propriety of this course. Every one could understand 
the present position of ae pb it was a breeches pa he question, and came 
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Lome to the understanding of every citizen. When he referred to the various 

















documents published a few years ago, during the former gas agitation, and 
found that Mr. Croll stated in the House of Commons that gas could be 
mauufactured at 1s. 4d. per 1000 feet, and sold to the consumers at 3s., with 
a profit of 10 per cent. to the gas companies; and when he knew that the 
cost of the raw material remained the same, while the residual products had 
greatly increased in value and the methods of manufacture had greatly im- 
proved, he was surprised that any one should be bold enough to stand up 
now, and say that gas could not be supplied for less than 4s, 6d. It was an 
acknowledged fact that in various other cities and towns gas was being 
sold by corporate bodies at 3s. per 1000, and yielded a profit of £20,000 or 
£30,000 a year, applicable to the reduction of local taxation and public im- 
provements. The South Metropolitan pee oy in whose district he resided, 
had voluntarily reduced the price of gas to 3s. 8d., although theirs was a 
district where the supply was much more limited than in the City (which 
abounded in warehouses consuming large quantities of gas), and where the 
use of gas in private houses was the exception and not the rule. He refe 

to the recently published reports of the metropolitan gas companies, and 
pointed out the large amounts received by them for residual products. He 
said there was one general tone pervading those reports, and an evident desire 
on the part of the several boards of directors to expend their surplus profits 
on new works or alterations and improvements—in fact, upon everything 
but that which they ought to do in the interests of the consumers. He then 
referred to the vexed question of the amount of sulphur in the gas, and 
characterized the present method of testing as a perfect farce. He believed 
that, when the citizens of London came to consider the whole question of the 
gas supply with that care it deserved, they would no longer consent to pay 
20 per cent. more for their gas than was charged in other parts of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Hes seconded the resolution. ’ 

Mr. Park1n hoped the citizens in every ward would take up this question, 
and referred to Manchester as a ~~ that gas could be supplied by the cor- 
poration at a moderate price, and yield a profit applicable to local improve- 
ments, and in reduction of the rates. 

Mr. SALTER supported the resolution, and said he thought the Great 
Central Company had acted infamously in raising the price of gas after the 
pledge they gave at the onset that they would never charge more than 4s. 

Mr. SHEPHERD said he did not think gas companies were a stereotyped 
class, and the fact quoted by Mr. Rogers, of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany having already made a reduction, led him to think that, if powerful 
representations were made to the gas companies, they would yield to them. 
A deputation might be appointed from this meeting to meet a deputation 
from the companies. y 

Mr. Wuitesiwe did not think any good at all would arise from pursuing 
such a course. d 

Mr. TEULON, as a member of the Commission of Sewers, said there was an 
unanimous feeling in that body that they required more power with reference 
to the regulation of the gas supply. ith r to their taking the matter 
into their own hands, there were certain difficulties in the way. For in- 
stance, if they laid down mains on their own account, they would have to 
take those belonging to the companies, and to give them compensation. 


With regard to the quantity of sulphur which the gas contained, it was a 
question which Dr. Letheby had taken up most assiduously; and his tests, 


which had been — had now been admitted to be correct. The com- 
missioners might take action in the matter, and they desired to do so; but, 
in order to strengthen their hands, and not depend entirely upon their own 
officer, they were about to take the opinion of Mr. Hawksley, a well-known 
authority upon gas, 

Mr. D. Rogers denied that the corporation would have to give the com- 
panies compensation if they entered into competition with them, any more 
than a tradesman would who opened a shop in opposition to another. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. WuiresipE moved that a petition be drawn by the ward-clerk, in 
accordance with the resolution, and presented by Alderman Lusk to the Court 
of Common Council, after being signed by the inhabitants of the ward. 

Mr. Hems seconded the motion, which was carried ; as also a further reso- 
lution to advertise the proceedings of the meeting in the usual papers. 

A vote of thanks was then given to Alderman Lusk for presiding. 

The CHArRMAN acknowledged the compliment, expressing his willingness 
to serve the ward in any way he could. He held it to be an anomaly that 
the Court of Sewers should continue a separate body from the Common 
Council, and said that the ratepayers, in consequence of this severance, were 
not fairly represented. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





Dr. J. Nortncote Vinen’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND PuriTy oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsuMERS CoM- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles. 
GOs «cs Ba « 5 Bs ss BH. > BS 

~—mw«s « © 14°65 . . 12°60 . . 18°54 


The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 4°50 per cent.; carbonic acid, 1°75 
per cent. There was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. The indications 
of the presence of ammonia were not strongly marked. The maximum pres- 
sure was 23/l0ths; the minimum, 4/10ths. This low pressure occurred on 
the 22nd, and continued about two hours—from ten to twelve a.m. 
In the year ending Sept. 30th. 172 examinations were made of the photo- 
metrical power of the gas; each of these being the mean of ten others, it 
follows that 1720 have actually been made. The following were the results 
in each quarter:— 


Maximum Minimum Ave 
Quarter Light. Light Light 
ending. Candles. Candles Candles. 
1968—Des. Sl . . . MO... WD... B® 
1864—March3l1 . . . 14°85 . o SB. so 
» dune s « MDs « oe TM ws is Ewe 
» Sept. 30 . Mw «6 ts Oe - 18°11 


The average illuminating power for the whole year was equal to 13°12 
candles. With three exceptions it was always equal to the requirements of 
the Act of Parliament. The observations were made as usual—with a 15-hole 
Argand burner, consuming at the rate of 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, in 
comparison with a sperm candle burning 2 grains per minute. e volume 
of hydrocarbons averaged 4°60 per cent ; carbonic acid, 1°71 per cent. No 
sulphuretted hydrogen could at any time be detected. With very few excep- 
tions ammonia was present at every examination; the indications of its pre- 
sence were usually strongly marked. The average pressure of the gas had 
been about 13/10ths; the range being from 23/10ths to 5/10ths. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & COS 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


MEDALS AWARDED: INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


ONLY MEDAL GIVEN IN CLASS X. 

“ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of /: : | 

Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- te ea ‘a 4) morro 
lence of Material and Workmanship.” Rik soak P. 
Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, S.W.,. 


AND 


15, Market Street, Manchester. 














JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 


By T. L. MARRIOTT, Soutcrror anp Par“tiAMENTARY AGENT, AND GEORGE GLOVER; conrainine 
The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors ; Rules for 
Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 











Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, | 
Q@UEEN’S DOCK, HULL, | 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 
Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE) 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. | 
References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 


W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 
Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only prrrect joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 

Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











TO GAS COMPANIES, MANAGERS, AND OTHERS. 


CROSLEY AND GOLDSMITH'S 


COMPENSATING GAS-METER. 


Mxssrs. GUEST and CHRIMES beg to announce that, having now completed their improved machinery and mode of 

manufacture, they find they are enabled to reduce the selling prices of these Meters, so that Gas Companies can have the 

opportunity of using this admitted most correct Meter at the prices they would pay for any other meter of first-class 

material and workmanship. 
Guest and Chrimes also beg to call attention to the fact that they have introduced the fitting of these Meters into Cast- 

Tron Cases, which was not the practice of their predecessors, and which they recommend (especially for the larger sizes), as 

being more durable, safer from injury in carriage, and less costly than those in Tin-Plate Cases. 
Price Lists on application. For General Advertisement, see page 763. 


FOUNDRY AND GENERAL BRASS WORKS, ROTHERHAM. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1864. 


Motes upon Passing Events. 


THERE never was a time in the history of the world when the 
French and English nations were on better terms—with fewer 
reasons for political or commercial disagreement. The recent 
military glories of France have effaced the feeling of humilia- 
tion which irritated every Frenchman for years after the battle 
of Waterloo and the peace of Paris. On the other hand, now 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





that the French Government has given up the principle of 
maintaining and creating colonial monopolies, the English 
people look without jealousy on the efforts of their neighbours 
to found new colonies beyond the seas. But, in spite of the 
large personal intercourse which makes Englishmen the very 
best customers of Parisian shopkeepers, and in spite of the 
large and daily increasing consumption of French produce 
under the influence of our free ports, there still remains, and 
will long remain, a rankling feeling of jealousy on the part of 
the French. A feeling not at all surprising when it is con- 
sidered how strange it must seem to a nation which boasts to 


” 774 | be at the head of civilization, and believes itself to be superior 
. 775 | in genius to every other nation on the earth, to see “ those 
7 


“dull islanders” so much more prosperous, so much more 
free, than themselves. On the other hand, we, too, are not 
quite satisfied at finding in the improvements, or rather the 
reconstruction, of Paris a model far beyond the imitation of 
our municipalities and boards—to find the most brilliant and 
frequented part of Paris better sewered, paved, lighted, and 
cleaned than any part of London—to find miles of streets of 
magnificent houses, places, boulevards, and gardens con- 
structed on a harmonious, predetermined plan, while we are 
grumbling and hesitating about sweeping away such obvious 
nuisances as Holborn Bars and Temple Bar. 

Hence arise continual comparisons as to the results of the 
systems of the two countries, which are sometimes instructive, 
and always amusing. The other day a French writer, while 
discussing Danish affairs and reproaching England for not 
affording Europe the pleasure of seeing her, without the allies 
who signed the treaty with her, at war single-handed with all 
Germany, could not help referring to our material prosperity— 


8 to the fact of our being the only great power which had 


reduced its debt and reduced taxes every year for a series of 


' 
| 





years. But then he said, if England is so very rich, and her 
trade and finances so very flourishing, she has her internal 
cankers. 
workmen without votes, and therefore very much discontented ; 
and then her hordes of poor ! 
men and Germans is, that there exists in England a large and 
increasing class of permanent paupers—what they are fond of 
calling ‘‘a canker in Old England.” Those who have studied 
the subject know that the destitute with us are not a class, and 
that we have nothing that can be called a dangerous commu- 
nity. The ragged countryman or Irishman of to-day, who has 
travelled to a large town to better himself, may the next day 
become a labourer, and in a few years, with economy, an inde- 
pendent man. But poverty is more obtrusive on public sight 
in England than on the Continent, because it is not the duty of 
our police as in France and Germany to drive poverty out of 
sight, to ask for “ papers,” and hunt poor Jack out of town. 
Poverty in England avails itself of liberty to be seen where 
wealthy people congregate, and to run the chance of picking 
up crumbs from the table of Dives. Again, costume has a 
good deal to do with the wretched appearance of our outcasts 
in worn out clothing begrimed with coal-smoke. The con- 
tinental blouse is not a healthy garment, but it hides all defects. 
Lastly, our damp climate and coal-smoke make our wretched 
ones appear infinitely more wretched than those of cleaner and 
warmer countries. 

One of the latest subjects of discussion has been the com- 
parative mortality of Paris and London. Last year, Mr. Tite, 
the eminent architect, read at Newcastle, before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a paper on the 
cost of the Paris improvements, which did not give satisfaction 
to those who wish to see the public works of London placed 
under an enlightened despotism (although where the enlightened 
architectural despot is to be found we really do not know); 
and some went so far as to maintain that the result had been 
to reduce the mortality of Paris to the level of that of London. 
Mr. Tite is not the sort of man to be satisfied with guesses on 
so important a subject, and therefore, at very considerable ex- 
pense, he made an investigation into the comparative mortality 
of the two cities, the results of which he communicated to the 
British Association at their last meeting at Bath. We shall 
make a few remarks on the more striking passages of this 
paper. 

Mr. Tite has selected for his comparisons the years between 
1853 and 1862, the first year being the date of the Emperor’s 
commencement in great improvements. Mr. Tite assumes 
that the conditions of life are more favourable to longevity in 
Paris than London—first, from the superior situation on a soil 





She has Ireland to satisfy—she has thousands of|} 


The fixed idea of most French- |} 
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generally porous to drainage instead of stiff London clay, with 
houses built of very superior materials to those available in our 
metropolis, and standing higher above the level of the sea than 
London; and next, the superior advantages of Paris for obtain- 
ing wholesome food. We must except to this argument as to 
food. It is true that Paris has wine instead of beer, and ripe 
fruit instead of the green stuff which, imported and home 
grown, is consumed in such large quantities by the customers 
of that invaluable class—the London costermongers. But in 
other kinds of food we think our London workmen have the 
advantage. They consume more good meat, and do not fill 
up so much space with soup and green vegetables. French 
cookery in its highest form is both nourishing and digestible, 
but the attempt of every French workman to get three or four 
dishes and sauces instead of one results in his feeding on food 
much more savoury than sustaining; the sauce is the main 
point—the solid quite a secondary consideration. 

From the table compiled by Mr. Tite it will be seen that, 
while the mortality of London has averaged 2°39 per cent., 
that of Paris has reached 2°78; yet in London the rate of 
increase of births over deaths has always been much greater 
than in Paris. Mr. Tite does not notice that the custom in 
Paris of sending infants to nurse in the environs, which must 
also diminish one large item in the bills of mortality. In fact, 
the more closely the subject is examined the greater will appear 
the difference in favour of damp, foggy London over bright 
and dry Paris, so far as regards duration of life. 

Mr. Tite attributes a great part of the excess of mortality in 
Paris over London to the dense crowding that takes place in 
the houses of Paris—to the bad condition of these houses as 
regards ventilation, the removal of refuse, and water supply. 
In Paris there were in i856 as many as 35°17 persons per 
house, and since that date wholesale clearings have made the 
population still more dense. In London the number of inha- 
bitants per house is less than 7°72. It is a curious but un- 
doubted fact that the refined French do not seem to object to 
foul smells; as for the Germans, there is nothing they so much 
dread as fresh air. The construction of what we call the 
French window, as ‘distinguished from our sash window, is 
very unfavourable to ventilation, because it must be opened 
wholly or not at all, while the sash window can be lowered an 
inch or a foot. Mr. Tite considers the system of building so 
as to have a series of apartments facing a narrow court-yard— 
a sort of well, from which, in consequence of the dirty habits 
of the people and the scarcity of water, foul air is constantly 
rising—will account for much disease. This defect exists 
widely even in the new magnificent quarters of Paris, where it 
is by no means rare to find “ blocks of houses that are 14 
‘** métres high towards the street, separated from a back build- 
*‘ ing by a court-yard of only 6 métres wide.” 

The drainage and water supply of Paris, with the exception 
of a very few new and favoured streets, are still in a very rudi- 
mentary state. High service is unknown; water has to be 
carried by hand to the higher stories, and of course the supply 
of water for closets and other purposes of cleanliness is pro- 
portionately scanty. Out of 700 kilométres of roadway exe- 
cuted in Paris not more than one-half are sewered; but the 
majority of these sewers are used for rainfall and liquids only, 
the solid sewage is retained under the houses in cesspools, ac- 
cording to the plan that prevailed in London when Grosvenor 
Square was built. ‘‘On the north side of the Seine a well- 
«« devised system of intercepting sewers has lately been exe- 
“ cuted, but this measure does not deal with the whole city.” 
As to water, the custom is to lay it on to the ground-floor 
only, and not to each separate appartement. So the flushing 
of sinks and private drains and closets, of which our water 
companies complain so much, is impossible. Out of doors, 
the condition of the streets has been very much improved by 
the system recently adopted of washing the whole surface of 
the roadway at regular intervals. 

The final result of Mr. Tite’s investigations shows that the 
mortality of London, where so much is doing and remains to 
be done for improving the sanitary condition of the working 
classes, is less than that of Paris by nearly 4 in 1000 on an 
average of eleven years, and of 13 in 10,000 if the mortality 
of the year 1862 be compared. But a marked improvement 


has taken place since 1853, when the Emperor called the 
attention of the municipality to water supply, sewerage, and 
street improvements ; and now that we hear of whole streets 
of empty houses in the new quarters, and a rapid falling of 
rents, still greater amendment may be expected. 








In the course of his paper Mr. Tite mentions that under the 
French system the statistics of mortality do not appear until 
two years after date, when they are comparatively useless, 
Under our less manipulated system, the Registrar-General’s 
returns are published weekly. But it is not astonishing that 
delays should be chronic in the official departments of a 
country where it is penal to find fault with the acts of any 
Government agent, however humble. 

But we must not go to sleep satisfied that our superior in- 
ternal, if not external, condition is beyond reach of attack. 
We have before us a paper in the Revue Contemporaine on in- 
fanticide, which places the moral condition of England ina 
very black point of view. The writer, M. Armero, begins by 
referring to England’s assumption of superior morality. This 
assumption, he says, is completely destroyed by the prevalence 
of infanticide in England; and then he goes on to say that the 
list of crimes and offences described in our weekly penny 
journals sufficiently prove that France has nothing to envy 
England on that score. We do not at the moment know what 
a comparison of the statistics of crime in France and England 
would show, but really cannot accept newspaper testimony, 
considering that the weekly journal crammed with news is an 
institution unknown in France, where the miserable rags they), 
call newspapers have no room for anything but very romantic | 
crimes or comic offences. Then, plunging into his subject, 
M. Armero states that for several years past the slaughter of 
infants by their parents has been carried out on a scale in 
England which shows a very low condition of morality. The) 
English press has sounded the note of alarm, and called for || 
a prompt and energetic remedy. An association of admirable || 
men (meaning that ridiculous philanthropist the Marquis|' 
Townshend and his set) has been formed to resist ‘le penchant || 
“‘ @ l'infanticide. Only think,” he exclaims, “ of a society |’ 
“« formed to prevent fathers and mothers from murdering their | 
** children!’”’ M. Armero does not understand the pecuniary || 
causes that multiply subscription charities in England, where || 
the permission of the police is not required when people wish | 

| 





to meet and do good or make fools of themselves. ‘‘ Thus,” 
he adds, “‘ there can be no doubt that the English people are 
“a prey to the most wicked of all hideous monomanias.” || 
He next asks whether the English are naturally inclined to) 
cruelty, and decides that, on the contrary, they are one of the 
most humane people in Europe. | 

| 


First, as the cause of these unnatural crimes, he sets down || 
the absence of those foundling hospitals or institutions, common || 
on the Continent, where infants are received without any ques- 
tions being asked, and brought up at the expense of the state || 
or the parish. It is pretty certain that if in every parish of 
England mothers could at night drop their illegitimate off- 
spring into a sort of post-office box, the lives of many unfor- 
tunate little creatures would be saved: whether such a system 
would, on the whole, conduce to the welfare of the state, is a 
different question. Passing over the Foundling Hospital of 
London, of which he gives the history, he paints a distorted 
picture of the workhouses, to which every destitute woman, || 
married or single, can resort for her confinement. It is not 
true that the unfortunate receive “neither good advice nor 
“ consolation.”” Under the modern system, women in such a 
situation have every needful comfort and attention. It is not 
the destitute who avoid the workhouse; it is those to whom|| 
its name is associated with disgrace. M. Armero approves, 
and considers honourable to the nation, and worthy adoption 
by all civilized countries, the law charging on the father of an 
illegitimate child an annual payment for its maintenance ; but 
he disapproves of the stringency of the regulations under which 
these payments are to be obtained, evidently ignorant of the 
history of this long-debated question. 

Another cause of infanticide he traces to the burial clubs, in 
which infants are entered as subscribers, in order that their 
parents might receive a sum of money for funeral expenses in 
case of their death. His principal authority—the Rev. R. 
Clay, of Preston—seems rather wild in his assertions, for he 
declares that ‘‘ hundreds of thousands of children are neglected 
“because they are in burial clubs”—an assertion which 
carries absurdity on the face of it. This is certain, if burial 
clubs continue to be abused, they will be put down by Act of 
Parliament. Fortunately, in this country it is lawful to discuss 
and agitate reforms of questions of police—fortunately our 
press is not smothered in silly tales, but lives on facts which in 
other countries it is deemed good policy to suppress as much 
as possible. Newspaper correspondence and discussion is 
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quite unknown to the provincial press of France. Our system 
is different. Here we lay bare our social evils ; call multitudes 
to examine them; harangue on their virulence ; and exaggerate 
their results. In France, the system is to make things plea- 
sans ; to put dust and dirt behind a screen; to dress up the 
patient for public inspection; and leave all amendments of 
law to the Administration. If the French are content, why 
should we find fault? Nevertheless, it will do no harm if the 
self-complacency of the real ignorant John Bull is checked by 
the knowledge that the French read our papers, and take notes 
of all the crimes of which, truly or untruly, we accuse our- 
selves. By M. Armero’s own admission, if a great evil exists, 
the English people and press are taking the most active means 
to check it. France has two crimes peculiar to its institutions. 
Amongst the peasantry murders of near relations—even parents 
—to obtain the landed property under the fixed law of succes- 
sion occur from time to time. Ina case that occurred about 
twelve months ago, a nephew hired two labourers to accompany 
him, and murder his aunt, and a niece aged thirteen. Accord- 
ingly they repaired to the house, cut the throats of the aunt, 
niece, and another woman staying with them, and while they 
were bleeding to death ravished them. Such was the circum- 
stantial confession of one of the hired wretches. But we 
should be very sorry to found on this unparalleled atrocity a 
charge against the French nation, or even an argument against 
the French law of succession. 


The blue-book of the Select Committee of last session con- 


||tains more information on the subject of sewage than has ever 
'|before been collected in one volume. All the people who 
|| knew anything on the subject were permitted or called upon | 


to have their say, and a good many who knew nothing. Be- 
sides the viva-voce evidence, the appendix would afford mate- 


| rial for a fair-sized volume; and as for the evidence, it is like 
‘}one of the famous Mr. Dodd’s dust heaps—full of value to | 
those who know how to sift it, although each nugget is buried | 


in a waggon-load of rubbish. The report is, of course, a com- 
promise, and we defy any one not versed in the art of distilling 
blue-books to make anything certain of the rest of the huge 
undigested volume. As we have before mentioned, the com- 
mittee was originally due to Dr. Brady’s zeal for his country- 
man, Alnaschar Ellis. Lord Robert Montagu was induced 
to give his aristocratic countenance to the inquiry, and the 
committee was composed of Mr. W. Cowper, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Mr. Walpole, Mr, Bright, who at one 
period of the inquiry put some very shrewd questions, Mr. 
Adderley, who had had some experience of the Birmingham 
sewage nuisance, Sir William Russell, Sir Frederick Smith, 
Lord Fermoy, another Irish friend of Dr. Brady’s, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Mr. Caird, Mr. Tite, Mr. Leader, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth; and Mr. Jerrard and Mr. North were after- 
wards added. Of course, Lord Robert Montagu was in the 
chair and conducted the inquiry, but he was by no means 
allowed to have it all his own way, although he cross- 
examined all those who seemed opposed to his pet, Ellis, in 
the style of an adverse counsel. The first witnesses called 
were those who could explain the various plans laid before 
the Metropolitan Board for utilizing the London sewage. 
The next were called to give their respective opinions as to 
the commercial and theoretical value of sewage; and, last, the 
committee amused itself by trying the Metropolitan Board on 
a charge of jobbery. Mr. Thwaites, the chairman, and Mr. 
Bazalgette, the engineer of the Metropolitan Board, gave a 
summary of the schemes which had been tendered in answer 
to their advertisements for the utilization of sewage. 

After a long examination, conducted in a manner to which 
we shall take an opportunity of adverting, the Honourable 
William Napier, Mr. George Hemans, and Mr. Hope, were 
next called upon to explain their scheme. This scheme (which 
we will call No. 1) is founded for the reclamation of something 
like 20,000 acres—the Dengey Sands and the Maplin Sands— 
from the sea. Between these sands and the Abbey Mills it is 
proposed to construct a culvert, 44 miles long, to meet the 
reservoir of the Metropolitan Board, and receive the sewage 
of the north side of London, and use it in raising and fertilizing 
the reclaimed sands by the well-known warping process. It 
was also proposed (but this was an afterthought) to supply 
liquid sewage on the road to such farmers as might require it, 
at any season of the year, and to pass into the sea the surplus 
supply not required—as, for instance, in rainy seasons. The 
capital estimated for these works is two millions. The pro- 
moters offer half their profits to the Metropolitan Board, and 

















to deposit £25,000, to be forfeited in case they do not fulfil 
their contract. They altogether decline to agree for a fixed 
rent. The promoters being closely connected through Mr. 
Napier with the Lands Improvement Company and the Inter- 
national Financial Society, have, or had at the time he gave 
evidence, peculiar facilities for raising the capital required. 
The idea of tapping the culvert and selling in times of drought 
occasional supplies of liquid at a high price might turn out 
highly profitable, for the farmer who would absolutely decline 
to contract to take any quantity at 1d. per ton all the year 
round would be glad to save a crop of hay at the cost of 6d. 
per ton, or more. 

No. 2 was represented by Mr. C. H. Roberts, Mr. 
Brunlees, C.E., and Mr. George Herbert, for a projected 
company called the London Sewage Utilization Company. 
They propose to lease 9000 acres of pasture land, raise grass, 
mow it all, and sell it for the use of cows, to be fed in sheds 
to be-erected by the company. The estimated capital is 
£50,000, the estimated annual expenses £72,000 and the 
necessary revenue is to be realized out of the profit on 9000 
acres, rented at £6 an acre. These gentlemen do not propose 
to pay the Metropolitan Board any rent for fourteen years, 





and then a rent to be settled by arbitration. 

Sir Charles Fox and Mr. Richard Smith were witnesses for 
scheme No. 3, which is also endorsed by Lord Torrington and 
Mr. Thornton Hunt, best known as one of the principal writers 





in the Spectator newspaper in its palmy days. These gentle- 
| men propose to purchase or lease 240,000 acres, in Essex, 
| Kent, Surrey, and Berkshire, and with a capital of upwards of 
six millions (!) utilize the sewage of London, north and south 
—they therefore intend to become farmers on a gigantic scale. | 
They do not mean to take any land within six miles of St. 
Paul’s. The land they propose to divide as follows :— 
Wheat ....- «- « 60,000 acres. | 

Barley .... . - 980,000 ,, | 

Clover ... .*+ - 380,000 ,, | 

| 
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There are also to be filter beds and osier beds. For the use of} 
the sewage they propose to pay’ £10,000 a year for sixty| 
years. They calculate on getting half their land at the rate 
of 8s. per acre per annum, and the rest at a rate not exceed-| 
ing £1. 10s. per acre. | 

Mr. J. Shepherd represented No. 4 scheme and himself, for} 
he does not appear to have any co-promoters. Mr. Shepherd 
was in 1857 the promoter of the London and Provincial Sewage- 
Manure, Drainage, and Land Improvement Company, and 
also the engineer. His scheme was and is to pump the sewage 
of the metropolis into two huge reservoirs, one on Hampstead 
Hill and the other on Shooter’s Hill, and thence to distribute) 
it, by gravitation through other reservoirs, within a circle of; 
100 miles round London, for sale to the farmers, but to com- 
mence with working 15,000 acres on each side. On the pecu- 
niary part of the question, Mr. Shepherd’s evidence broke 
down—he had no capitalists at his back. But of the truth of, 
one of his statements, that Mr. Ellis’s plan is an exact copy| 
of his original prospectus, embellished with Hibernian fluency 
and imaginativeness, there can be no doubt—Mr. Shepherd’s| 
secretary, Mr. Bowing, appears to have deserted to Mr., 
Ellis. 

Mr. Thomas Ellis, builder and contractor—formerly an Irish 
attorney, whose agricultural knowledge was, according to his 
own statement, acquired in assisting his father, an agent for 
absentees, in looking after the farming (!) of Irish cotters— 
propounds the scheme which has the merit of being approved 
by the resolutions of many vestries and ward meetings in the 
City of London and its environs, and of being ridiculed by 
every farmer, every agricultural chemist, and every engineer 
of any reputation who has taken the trouble to consider it. 
Mr. Ellis proposes that the Metropolitan Board shall pump 
the sewage for him up to two reservoirs as high as Hampstead 
Hill and Shooter’s Hill. He originally selected those choice 
spots, but has since, on hearing a whisper of opposition, 
changed the sites to some unknown regions. Thence the fluid 
is to be distributed over an area of more than a million acres 
or 1600 square miles, at a cost in fixed capital of from 
four to six millions, with the view of retailing the fluid 
manure at 2d. per ton to farmers for application on 500,000 




















acres, at the rate of 500 tons an acre, by hose and jet. — 
if the farmers of this half million acres will take this quantity| 
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at this price, then Mr. Ellis promises the ratepayers half his 
profits, or £700,000 per annum. In addition to interest on 
capital, there would be the working expenses, estimated by 
the projector at over £300,000 a year, to be first deducted. 
Mr. Ellis is not prepared with a company to carry out this 
gigantic scheme, or with an engineer of any reputation, or an 
agriculturist, or a chemist, to support his views. But he asks, 
first, for a provisional concession to himself; then with that 
concession in hand he promises that solicitors have clients 
ready to put down a deposit of £60,000 for preliminary ex- 
penses not with the Board. Then he is to go to Parliament 
for an Act sanctioning his project; and, the Act obtained, 
he is then to appeal to the public for the capital, which 
fluctuates in his evidence between four and six millions. 
This is perhaps the most audacious proposal ever made by a 
pauper projector. 

Mr. J. Shepherd’s scheme we may dismiss from considera- 
tion, because he has been many years before the public with 
sewage plans, and has hitherto utterly failed in the most pros- 
perous state of the money market in finding monied sub- 
scribers. Sir Charles Fox has a certain reputation as an 
engineer, and Lord Torrington may be supposed to have some 
influence in the money market, but no one of any experience 
can believe that, even if backed by much greater names, a pro- 
ject for farming a quarter of a million acres will attract six 
millions of capital. But still Sir Charles Fox can explain and 
justify his engineering plans. But this Ellis is without excep- 
tion the most extraordinary instance of the influence of auda- 
cious “‘ BRAG ” the public has seen since the days when George 
Hudson, by a stroke of the pen, doubled the nominal value of a 
worthless railway. His latest triumph is a report in favour of 
his plan for the Corn and Coal Committee of the Common 
Council of London. Ellis’s promised £700,000 a year has 
completely dazzled the eyes of the publicans, grocers, and 
tallow-chandlers, who would treat with contempt any project 
for manufacturing gin at a penny a quart and producing tallow 
at a halfpenny a pound. 

Before noticing the evidence of the witnesses who have some 
knowledge and reputation, as regards agricultural subjects, we 
will make a few statements bearing on this scheme for making 
millions out of homeeopathic doses of liquid manure. First, 
no liquid manure farm has ever yet paid a profit. In Scot- 
land the experimenters were ruined. In England, at Rugby, 
neither the landlord nor the tenant would agree to pay for 
sewage. According to the best evidence to be obtained, Lord 
Essex, who pays nothing for sewage, has not made a profit by 
his farm. Mr. Alderman Mechi, who started with the idea of 
turning all his manure into liquid, soon found his error, 
although he never had the candour to own it, and has long 
taken care to manufacture all the solid farmyard manure he 
could, and help it out with purchased portable manures. His 
liquid manure apparatus he uses as a gigantic and costly water- 
ing-pot—it produces splendid results in dry seasons. Where 
liquid manure, obtained at a nominal price, has been success- 
fully employed, it has invariably been to grow grass by the 
water-carrier system. ll practical men, after trial, have dis- 
carded the hose-jet as too costly for common use. Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, formerly of the Board of Health (which originated 
the hose and jet system), emphatically condemns it. In the 
face of these unquestionable facts, what chance is there that 
the farmers of half a million acres round London will go to 
the expense of adopting the squibbing system of manuring 
their lands? We shall return to this blue-book. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF VIENNA. 


Some time since the Lord Mayor of London informed the 
Common Council that he had lately received a communication 
from Vienna, containing a copy of the report that had been 
presented to that city on the subject of its water supply, which 
report he very liberally presented to that body for their con- 
sultation and their information. It is to be suspected that 
there are few people sufficiently acquainted with the language 
that is employed in drawing up technical reports such as this, 
even if there were many people who would feel an interest in 
the subject of it, at least amongst the Common Council of 
London. But the question of water supply to a large town of 
the character of Vienna is of itself of too important a nature 
to be allowed to drop untried on the public mind, and there- 
fore we propose to notice this document briefly, premising that 
we have obtained communication of it from another source 
than the Lord Mayor’s liberal donation to the City. It may 








be necessary to explain this circumstance, for all the plates are 
not present in the collection that has fallen under our examina- 
tion, and therefore there may be some little discrepancy be- 
tween the account about to be given, and the project about to 
be executed; but the class of these plates is not important, nor 
do we think that their absence will seriously affect the accu- 
racy of the description that is appended. 

It may be as well to observe, that Vienna, like Paris, and 
most continental capitals, has always formed an object of desire 
to the class of schemers, who busy themselves in getting up|! 
projects for the supply of the wants of those cities in the!' 
matter of the water supply and other municipal requirements. 
There have been many projects from time to time put forth by 
the various parties who have submitted plans for this purpose, 
and they have of course given rise to warm discussion amongst 
the engineers of the corporation, who were naturally very 
anxious to keep this affair in their own hands. However this 
may have been, it seems that at length the Government of 
Austria have nominated a commission to study the question ; 
and in consequence of this the present project has been elimi- 
nated. ‘The report begins with a comparison of what had been 
done in other capitals, or large cities for the supply of water ; | 
it then proceeds to examine the character of the wants of the|! 
city of Vienna; and, after considering the means at the dis- |} 
posal of the inhabitants, it finally recommends them to resort || 
to a project for intercepting the head waters that arise in the}| 
Semering mountains, and leading them to the town to be}; 
thence distributed as they may be wanted. This report is 
characterized by precisely the same abuse of physical and 
natural science that marks all such continental productions,|| 
and it bears signs of the preference that the regularly educated 
engineers of the Government entertain for the results obtained 
in the officially authorized and the most efficient manner. It 
assumes that it is necessary to educate the parties to whom it 
is addressed in the nature of the subject, and it therefore treats| 
the whole discussion, ‘‘ ab initio’”’—quoting the opinions of the 
French chemists and the English Board of Health—with an} 
equal degree of attention and deference, which ought greatly 
to astonish the latter body were they at all susceptible of | 
shame at the false position that they are made to occupy. It|' 
then goes into the inquiry of the quantity of water that is re-|| 
quired for a town supply, and it bases the quantity that it re- 
commends upon the very questionable returns from the con- 
tinental towns, and from the results that have been obtained in 
the few American cities of which the authors were able to 
obtain an account. The effect of this tendency will be simply 
to induce the inhabitants of Vienna to undertake at present 
works that will be found to be greatly in excess of their actual 
wants ; for the calculations of the quantity consumed are in 
every case exaggerated by the enormous consumption that 
takes place in all the cases cited through the ornamentah 
fountains and the street washing, that is conducted in all con- 
tinental cities in the most profuse manner by the intervention 
of the “‘ bornes fontaines.” There will be, of course, no other 
objection to the city’s entertaining the project on this account 
than that of a premature outlay, as everything seems to prove 
that Vienna must become a great centre of commercial activity, 
and the natural tendency of the town to increase in the number 
of its population has been strikingly manifested of late years. 
The interest that attaches to this scheme that has been pro- 
posed by the Government engineers is, however, that which 
attaches to the preference to be accorded to the supplies to be 
derived from wells and drainage works on the one side, and 
from river sources on the other; the Government engineers 
have, in fact, decided to recommend the former of these 
courses, to the utter exclusion of the latter. 


Now, there can be no reason to question the wisdom of the 
preference that is thus accorded to the waters obtained from 
the upper parts of the valleys over those that are obtained from 
the lower part of their course, provided the conditions of popu- 
lation and cultivation of the banks are not likely to interfere with 
the ‘purity of the waters, or on the supposition that the clima- 
tological conditions to which the running waters of the rivers are 
subjected are very unfavourable. The whole of this question 
has been long since discussed, but we cannot say we perceive 
in the report before us any fresh grounds for the preference 
that is by it accorded to the well and drainage waters over 
those that it was proposed to extract fromthe Danube. There 
are, indeed, many strategetical conditions attending the supply 
of the town in case of an enemy attacking Vienna, which we 
should think would have led the engineers to have given the 
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| preference to a source that should be under the control of the 
|inhabitants for as long atime as possible ; and the danger that 
!the inhabitants would be exposed to of seeing their water 
'; supply intercepted ought, we think, to have led to their enter- 
‘;taining the project for erecting steam-engines and reservoirs 
{in the neighbourhood of the town. The composition of the 
| Danube waters is, it appears, singularly pure, and it does not 
| differ in the various quarters of the year in an extraordinary 
— ; nor are the temperatures of the waters sufficiently 
| 

| 


| 
i 


1 
{ 
| 
| 
variable to render them objectionable on that account, parti- 
|,cularly after they should have been filtered, and stored in 


||reservoirs, and then distributed in pipes. 
|| the difficulty of the filtration of the water, on the large scale 
|| that would be required, that frightened the engineers ; but the 
example of London, where the system is carried out upon the 
|largest scale, ought, we think, to have satisfied them that there 
|Was no practical difficulty in carrying out such a scheme. 
'/The engineers have, however, made up their minds to recom- 
|mend the resort to wells and drains for the purpose of supplying 
the head of the watercourses ; and the Vienna people must incur 
bog expense of this most costly and expensive experiment that 
|is, moreover, of such a very doubtful result, as the proceedings 
of the Board of Health have shown it to be in England—at 
least, in al] the cases where they attempted to obtain water by 
‘those means. It seems, though, that the engineers have taken 
‘the spring heads that they propose te impound; the fault we 
| find with this portion of their report is that their observations 
do not extend over a sufficiently long period to enable them to 
| provide for every possible state of the atmosphere in the climate 
-of Vienna. 

The project that is thus put forth consists in the establish- 
ment of wells and conduits for the purpose of collecting the 
waters that are given off from the subsidiary valleys at the 
‘base of the Alpine chain of the Semering, on the south-east 
‘of Vienna. There are, in this direction, a great number of 

‘|valleys that pour their waters into the Danube, and advantage 
jis taken of the configuration of the country to lead the waters 
| thus collected to the place of distribution, which is situated in 
ithe east of thetown. This is effected by a conduit in masonry 


ithat is 5 feet by 4 feet in the water way, and is rectangular in | 


-section at the end; it is sometimes replaced by cast-iron pipes 
\|in its passage over valleys, where the German engineers have 
ventured to introduce that mode of conveying water upon the 
'| principle of a reversed syphon; which, by the way, they seem 
'|to have regarded with a singular amount of disfavour, and only 
'\to have employed in the last extremity. There are naturally 
|; upon the course of the aqueduct several cross aqueducts and 
'| Wells, for the purpose of leading to the main channel the 
| waters furnished by the transverse valleys; but the bulk of 
||the supply is proposed to be obtained from the Kaiserbrunen 
ijand the Semering range, which are at the same time of the 
|| primitive formations. The chalk formation is only resorted to 
\jat the latter part of the course of the aqueduct. In this case 
'|it would appear that the theories of the Board of Health have 
||had a great influence upon the ideas that the German engi- 
|| neers have endeavoured to apply—a tendency which we observe 
|| with pain, for whenever with ourselves this body has carried 
‘|into execution any of its various theories, it has always been to 
'|the cost of the people subject to its fancies. The bulk of the 
report presented by the engineers to the Town Council of Vienna 
is, indeed, occupied with an elaborate account of the physical 
and meteorological conditions to which the wells and the drains 
will be exposed. Apparently they are all favourable ; but we 
would observe that the results of the operations at Rugby and 
Sandgate tend to throw great discredit upon the theoretical 
results to be derived from such a source. In fact, the project 
| which has found favour in the eyes of the Government en- 
||gineers, who are employed by the municipality of Vienna, is 
| essentially a theoretical one, and it seems to us to be in every- 
thing behind-hand with the practice of the best hydraulicians 
of the day. It is, however, a decided step in the right direc- 
tion, and its adoption will do more to advance the prosperity 
of the city than almost any measure which has of late been 
proposed, 

The plans submitted to us do not contain any details with 
regard to the town supply; but this will be, it is to be sus- 
pected, as unsatisfactory as the town distribution is in general 
in almost all the towns upon the Continent, as the tenure of 
house property in Vienna is such as to lead to the occupation 





No doubt, it was | 


‘great precautions to assure themselves of the constant yield of | 


houses. There is little to indicate the ideas that are intended 
to prevail in this respect, but the mention of monumental 
fountains, street fountains, sewer-flushing, &c., which are 
largely paraded as amongst the principal uses of the water sup- 
ply, indicate that the French notions on this subject will be al- 
lowed to prevail., It is strange that England should be the only 
country that dislikes the public display of fountains, and we 
| cannot help inquiring whether there be not some defect in our 
national idiosyncrasy that leads us to neglect this means of 
decoration for our public places. The anxiety of the munici- 
pal bodies of the Continent to furnish the towns committed to 
their charge with the means of supplying their fountains with 
water, forms, it must be confessed, a great contrast with the 
English apathy on the subject. 











Ctreular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue numbers of persons who pay their guineas to attend the 
séances of the Davenport brothers—to see them bound to chairs 
with accommodating cords, and to have their own heads 
banged with musical instruments, floating in the air in darkness 
by spiritual agency—attest the credulity of the age we live in. 
But there are several other successful instances of delusion 
practised on the public generally, in broad daylight, and with- 


bility; and no classes of the public are more easily deluded than 
gas consumers. Judging from experience of what they have 
done and are doing, it might be attirmed that if the Messrs. 
Davenport were to issue a prospectus for the formation of a 
company to supply spirit gas, made from absorbed sunbeams, 
by a process communicated by the shade of Mr. Winsor, at 
the price of 6d per 1000 cubic feet, there would be many appli- 
cants for shares, and the “ Universal Spirit Gas Consumers 
Company, Limited,” might for atime be the most buoyant 
project afloat. There would be no unfavourable antecedents 
to mar the success of such a speculation—no previous failures 
to damp the ardour of its advocates; and the wonderful feats 
performed by the promoters might be vauntingly adduced as 
sufficient evidence of their power to manufacture gas from 
consolidated sunbeams. But without any similar advantages, 
| with antecedents decidedly adverse, oppressed with the failure 
of his schemes in all directions, and with no pretensions to 
supernatural power—unless it be to superhuman assurance— 
we perceive that Mr. George Flintoff has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the countenance of many of the gas consumers of Brighton 
to a scheme not much less chimerical. 

We have on several occasions formerly directed attention to 
the proceedings of that erratic individual. In the north of 
England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in South Wales, and in 
Bristcl, he has for some years past been endeavouring to excite 
agitation for cheap gas ; and lectures delivered by the so-called 
‘‘eminent gas engineer of London,” in which he undertook 
| to show that the price of gas might be reduced 50 per cent., 
' procured him numerous audiences, when the admission was free. 
| Persons under such circumstances do not stop to inquire 
whether the statements are true or false, nor to examine the 
credentials of the lecturer to speak authoritatively on the sub- 
ject. It is sufficient_that he is announced as “an eminent gas 
“engineer ;”’ no money is taken at the doors; he tells of the 
great things he has done in other places ; promises to reduce 
the price of gas one-half; and it is no wonder they listen 








advice, and to put their hands into their pockets for the money, 
the auditors slink away, and leave the eminent engineer with- 
out the means of procuring for them the advantages he pro- 
mises. Such has been in general the result of Mr. George 
Flintoff’s career in the provinces, and in Scotland and Ireland ; 
and at length, finding that the gas consumers of those parts 
were blind to their own interests, and ungrateful for the 


out the pretence of spiritual aid, which manifest equal gulli- || 


patiently and applaud. But when required to act on his|| 








numerous efforts made to serve them, he returned to the 
sphere of his original operations, to confer benefits on the gas 
consumers of the metropolis, There was no exception in his 
case to the adage that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country. He was not received in London with the éclat which 
from his proclaimed victories over the provincial gas companies 
he might have anticipated ; and, after struggling in vain in his 
philanthropic efforts, he is now, no doubt, glad to exchange 
the confined and murky air of London for the refreshing 
breezes of the Sussex coast. 











of small rooms, instead of every family inhabiting separate 





In his lecture at Brighton Mr. Flintoff asserted that ‘it had 
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** been bis lot to overturn 167 monopolies.” Nevertheless, 
every one of those “ monopolies,” as he calls them, still rears 
its head, and remains in possession of the district in which he 
found it, to give denial to his assertions. In his first attempts 
he did, indeed, for a time, partially suceed, and induced the 
public to subscribe for the formation of a competing company 
to supply Sheffield with gas at 3s. per 1000 feet, which spe- 
culation at the end of 14 months resulted in a loss of £1889. 
The price was then raised to 4s., and the profit realized on 
rental of £3737. That state of the company’s affairs was 
certified at the time by the signature of the chairman, and was 
published in our columns in 1857. The new company, in the 
end, became merged into the old company; and the sole me- 
mentoes of Mr. George Flintoff’s labours to benefit Sheffield 
are the ruins of the gas-works erected at his instigation, and a 
heavy charge on the gas consumers for payment of dividends 
on a portion of the capital sunk in the mad undertaking. The 
little towns of Lanark, and of Denny, near Stirling, are, we 
believe, the only other instances of his having been able to 
induce the people to stake their money in the erection of new 
works. As an illustration of the consequences of following 
his advice, it may be stated that the charge in the latter town 
by the company started to reduce the price of gas was lately 
5s. 10d., whilst the old company were charging 5s. 5d. per 
1000 feet. 

The only allegations in Mr. Flintoff’s addresses at Brighton 
which call for an answer are those relating to Plymouth. The 
accounts of that company for the year ending March 31, 1864, 
have appeared in our Journat, but more recently the precise 
quantities of coal used and of gas made have been published, 
from which it appears that the cost of coal is a fraction under 

15s. 3d. per ton, and the products return 6s. 6d., leaving 
8s. 83d. as the net cost. At Brighton the coals have to be 
|earted from Shoreham, and town dues are charged, which 
| together raise the cost to 17s. per ton, while the products are 
of less value than at Plymouth. Wages, rates and taxes, and 
| other items of the cost of gas-making, are also much higher at 
| Brighton, but not being in possession of the details we are 
/unable to compare them with similar items at Plymouth. The 
'total cost of manufacturing and distributing gas in the latter 
| town was a fraction less than 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet, and a con- 
| siderable portion of the prescribed maximum dividend of 
£8. 11s. 9d. per cent. was paid out of meter-rents and interest 
on the reserved-fund, which amounted to 33d. per 1000 feet. 
|The low price at which the Plymouth Company can afford to 
sell gas is, there can be no doubt, owing to the small capital, 
/and to the large quantity of gas supplied within a concentrated 
area. The quantity of gas made in Plymouth last year was 
‘nearly 150 million cubic feet, while the length of the mains 
through which it was distributed was only 35 miles—the pro- 
| portion being upwards of 4 million feet of gas per annum for 
leach mile of pipes. In Brighton, on the contrary, it has been 
| stated on the authority of one of the managers of the gas- 
| works, that little more than one-tenth that quantity of gas is 
distributed within a similar area. In few provincial towns does 
the quantity supplied exceed 2 million feet per annum per 
mile ; therefore the gas company of Plymouth enjoy, in this 
respect, enviable pre-eminence. It is important to bear in 
mind that the Plymouth Gas Company purchased their works 
originally from another company for a sum much below their 
cost, and that they have since enlarged them, and put by 
£7500 as a reserve-fund, out of profits realized when the price 
of gas was much higher than is now charged. In conse- 
quence of these exceptionally favourable circumstances the 
company have to pay dividends on only £57,510, though 
perhaps nearly double the amount has been expended on the 
works. 


Mr. Flintoff appears to have made a decided hit at Brighton. 
A second numerously attended meeting was held in the tewn- 
hall last week—presided over by the mayor, accompanied by 
several rmembers of the town council and by one of the repre- 
sentatives of the borough in Parliament. The special object 
was to receive and discuss the replies of the gas companies to 
a proposition for a reduction of price, to which they would not 
accede. The managers of the two companies were present to 
refute the misrepresentations of Mr. Flintoff, which they did 
on all essential points, though they were received with uproar 
and scarcely allowed a hearing. It had been asserted by Mr. 
Flintoff that coals cost in Brighton 14s. per ton and that the 
products realized ils. 3d., the net cost of coal per ton being 











that advanced charge in 12 months was only £292 on a gas- | 
| able place of resort. 





therefore only 2s. 9d. The fact is, however, that after de- 
ducting the sale of products, the coals cost at the works 
10s. 8d.; consequently, as was observed, Mr. Flintoff’s state- 
ment in that respect was to the truth exactly as 2s, 9d. is to 
10s. 8d., or about 300 per cent. wrong; and his other repre- 
sentations were of the same character. 

It is propable that the mayor, the Town Councillors, the 
member for the borough, and the gas consumers of Brighton, 
may not be aware of all Mr. Flintoff’s special qualifications for 
managing the affairs of a competing gas company in a fashion- 
They may suppose that “an eminent 
“‘ gas engineer of London” must have had his attention exclu- 
sively directed to the manufacture of gas to enable him to 
attain that eminence. But to so circumscribe his field of action 
would be extremely unjust to his versatile acquirements. On 
reference to the London Post-Office Directory, it will be found 
that in 1849, “ Flintoff, George,” was a bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 118, Chancery Lane; that in 1850 “ Flintoff, George,” 
was printer and publisher, 153, Fleet Street; and that in the 
same year and at the same address ‘“ Flintoff, George, and 
“Co.” were “scholastic and clerical agents.” In his capacity 
of publisher, he presented to the public, in 1850, a poetical 
effusion, now before us, of which he was the reputed author, 
wherein the language and figures of rhetoric prevalent in Bil- 
lingsgate were powerfully directed against the promoters of a 
competing consumers gas company in the City of London. 
Tempora mutantur ! The “‘ poem” and the antecedents of Mr. 
Flintoff thus serve to show that, before he started on his career 
as agitator for cheap gas, he was impressed with opposite 
convictions, and that he was thoroughly free from the prejudices 
which practical experience is apt to engender. 

A meeting of the ward of Farringdon Without is called for this 
evening, at which Alderman Sir James Duke is expected to 
preside, to consider the present state of the gas question in 
London. The agitation on the subject in the metropolis is 
visibly extending, and the Equitable Company, of which Sir 
James Duke is a director, have wisely announced the intention 
of making a reduction to 4s. per 1000 feet, to take effect at 
Midsummer next. Some of the other metropolitan gas com- 
panies are, it is stated, improving the quality of their gas, | 
instead of reducing the price. Dr. Letheby, at a recent 
meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers, reported that the 
Imperial Company are now supplying 15-candle gas in} 
Islington. That excess of illuminating power above the par- 
liamentary standard is equivalent to supplying 12-candle gas 
at 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet. ‘That is an advantage, however, 
which the public can but imperfectly appreciate, and they 
would be much better satisfied with a lower quality at a re- 
duced price. Such a preference may be foolish, but in a ques- 
tion of this kind public prejudice ought not to be, and cannot 
be safely, disregarded. Reasonable concessions should be 
made to prevent agitation from assuming the shape of compe- 
tition, and to place the companies in a strong position before 
Parliament should the tempting state of prosperity which the 
London gas companies now enjoy induce any new company to 
start in opposition. 

The statements in our last of the prices of gas at Hanley 
and at Exeter, where competing companies have been formed, 
were not quite correct. At Hanley the price has been reduced 
since June last from 4s. 3d. to 4s. per 1000 feet, with the 
usual discount of 10 per cent. to large consumers. At Exeter, 
where it was stated that the existing company have supplied 
gas “‘for some years past at 4s. per 1000 feet,” we under- 
stand the reduction to that price did not take place until June 
last. In both places the reduction of price is ascribed to the 
starting of the competing companies. The fluctuations in the 
price of gas at Exeter, during the last twenty years, have 
varied from 9s. 6d. to 4s. per 1000 feet. In 1845 it was 
reduced to 8s., in 1849 to 7s., and in 1853 to 5s. There 
was an advance in 1856 to 6s., since which period there have 
been successive reductions to the present price of 4s., without 
any charge for meters. 

After the long-continued and acrimonious dispute between 
the gas companies of Birmingham and the Town Council, the 
compromise that was effected in the parliamentary committee, 
under somewhat compulsory circumstances, was not likely to 
leave the parties amicably disposed towards each other. The 
points left open for discussion consequently gave rise to dis- 
agreeable differences, and threatened reference to arbitration, 
but we are glad to say that a better feeling has lately existed, 
and that a really amicable arrangement has been at length 
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made between the Town Council and one, at least, of the 
Birmingham gas companies. The question immediately in 
dispute was the price to be paid for the public lamps between 
December, 1861, and December, 1864. Ata meeting of the 
committee of the Council and of a deputation from the Bir- 
mingham Gas Company, it was determined to refer the ques- 
tion to friendly arbitration. 
surveyor, Mr. Till, to meet Mr. Harrison, the secretary of the 
Birmingham Company, with a view to settling the terms of a 
compromise; and those gentlemen appointed Mr. Kynnersley, 


The question in dispute was, however, settled by Mr. Till and 
Mr. Harrison, without reference to Mr. Kynnersley. The 
terms to which they agreed will be reported to the next meet- 
ing of the committee, when the final arrangement based upon 


Company it is expected will adopt the same course of 
proceeding. 

The Rev. W. R. Bowditch, the patentee of the “‘ economic 
* illuminator” of the ‘Gaslight Improvement Company, 
“ Limited,” recently explained, in a public lecture, the nature 
and operation of the invention. The difference between Mr. 
Bowditch’s carburator and those hitherto employed consists in 
placing the vessel that contains the carburetting substance 
above the flame, instead of below it. An air-tight metallic box 
is supported by perpendicular tubes a few inches above the 
flame. 
the main, and the other tube carries the gas, after it has been 
naphthalized, to the burner. The advantage proposed to be 
gained by this arrangement is the vaporizing of the carburetting 
material by the heat of the flame instead of by the temperature 
of the atmosphere; consequently, a hydrocarbon of much 
greater density than volatile naphtha may be used. The 
patentee stated that a heat greater than that of boiling water 
is required to vaporize naphthaline, the substance he proposes 
to employ, and that therefore there is no danger of its ignition. 
It is no doubt true that there is less danger of the ignition of 
such a substance under ordinary circumstances, but when 





than the volatile naphtha placed below it. Naphthaline is 
highly inflammable, and when enclosed in an air-tight box over 
a gas-burner it may explode and ignite, and cause much 
damage. It is evident that such a carburator is quite unfitted 
for use in dwellings and warehouses. The economy of the 
carburetting process, if naphthaline is to be the carburator, is 
doubly doubtful. Though a great nuisance to the gas manufac- 
turer, naphthaline is difficult to obtain in large quantities, and 
it must be a very large gas-work indeed in which a ton of it 
could be collected in one year. 
would put a stop to its use, and the wonderful saving of five 
millions sterling per annum to be effected by the economic 
illuminator would be prevented by want of material to supply 
the apparatus. 


We were recently invited to witness an experiment made 
at the Phcenix Gas-Works, Kennington Lane, on a plan of 
jointing gas and water pipes, the invention of a Mr. R. C. 
Robbins, an American. It is entirely a lead joint, without 
any packing. The lead is run into a groove round the inner 
part of the socket, and the spigot end of the pipe, which is 
cast slightly’ tapering, is forced strongly into it by means of a 
hydraulic jack. The pressure against the soft metal thus fills 
up all the interstices, and a perfectly water-tight joint is made, 
with a great saving of material and labour, and with the fur- 
ther advantage, in the case of gas-mains, of the avoidance of 
danger, by not requiring fire during the operation. This con- 
trivance appears to combine all the advantages of the ordinary 
lead joint and of the turned and bored joint, at a considerable 
reduction of cost. The quantity of lead used is less than half 
that required for the ordinary joint, and the rapidity with 
which the pipes were connected together during the experi- 
ments was very remarkable. These joints require no caulking, 
and are sound when tested with water at a pressure of 200 lbs. 
on the square inch. Some experiments were made to test 
their power to resist the effect of sinking. The supports from 
two of the joints were struck away, leaving them unsupported, 
and the pipes were then weighted until they had sunk nearly 


\|half an inch. This severe test caused the joints to leak under 


the heavy water pressure, but the leakage ceased when the 
pressure was reduced to 90 lbs. on the square inch, and a few 
blows on a lead set made the joints again able to resist the 





original pressure of 200 Ibs. The objections to the turned and 





placed above a gas-flame it may become much more dangerous | ‘4 : > 1asi " , t ; 
higher illuminating power in proportion to their degree of condensa- 


The scarcity of the supply | 
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The Town Council deputed their | 


the stipendiary magistrate, to act as umpire, incasethey disagreed. | 


it will be completed. The Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas | 


Through one of the tubes the gas is conveyed from | 


| 


| 
| 
| 








bored joint, on account of its rigidity, do not therefore apply 
to this lead joint, which allows considerable deflection of the 
pipes without leakage. The invention possesses sufficient 
merit to deserve trial on a practical scale, and appears to con- | 
tain the germ of a valuable and substantial improvement in gas 
and water mains. 
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INVESTIGATIONS UPON COAL GAS. 
INFLUENCE OF MARSH GAS, ELAYL, AND TETRYLENE, 
UPON THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 

By AtrreD G, AnpERsoN, Esq. 


Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, &c. 


(Continued from page 431.) 
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It has already been observed, that in some cases there is a very 
| marked correspondence between the illuminating power of coal gas | 
| and its volume of hydrocarbons, which may be condensed by the 
| halogens, chlorine, and bromine. The results appended below are 
| those obtained in the careful examination of gases distilled from 


Staveley coal. 

of the following measurement :—Interior diameter, 0°53 inch; 

exterior, 1-05 inch (bevelled off); holes, 0°05. 

of absorption were made as detailed in the note to my first 
communication. 

Condensation by Bromine. 

1,+—3°S per cent. . 


Illuminating Power. 


11°1 candles. 


, 
_— ok ae 
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iM . ; eo. « 
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10.—46 ,, 1. ig a il 
If a comparison be made between the tirst six experiments of the 
table and the last four, it will be observed that these latter show a 


tion—a corroborative evidence of the better adaptation of the 


| burner selected for producing a combustion enhancing in value in 





| the greatest degree the illuminating constituents of the gas. A 


reference to the recorded results obtained by other experimenters 
will show that little or no discrepancy exists between theirs and 
my own. It is not possible to institute very exact comparisons in 
all these cases, because the illuminating values given are without 
the very necessary addition of the measurement of the burners em- 
ployed in the examination. 
Table of Correspondence of Illuminating Power and Condensation 
by Bromine, extracted from that drawn up by F. J. Evans, Esq. 
Condensation by Bromine. 
4°5 per cent. . 


Illuminating Power, 
14°0 candles. 


See 
TO oS 
‘ 


12 
os B 
os oe 
12 
ll 


3°70 ” . . . ” 


In each instance the testing-burner employed was | 


The measurements | 









I find with ordinary bituminous coal this relation between illu- | 


minating power and condensable hydrocarbons most uniform and 
constant. In the endeavour to further reduce it to a system, the 
following experiments were undertaken :— ; 

1, A bituminous Staffordshire coal was distilled in an earthen 
retort; the gas carefully purified by transmission through moistened 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sesquioxide of iron; through fragments of pumice saturated with || 
a moderately strong solution of carbonate of ammonia (which I’; 


find to be very effectual when employed to retain the ammonia of 
coal gas); and then it was collected in the gasholder, 24 hours 
being allowed to lapse before submitting it to any examination. | 
Its illuminating power by the burner, the measurements of which | 
have been given, was 14°8 candles, and its condensable hydro- | 
carbons were found to be 4°9 per cent. 


2. This coal was again distilled with the same arrangements as iH 
regards apparatus and purification, but with such extension of | 


time that, upon examination of a portion of the gas, its condensable 
hydrocarbons, by consequent dilution with the other non-conden- | 
sable constituents, were reduced, it was estimated, to about 3 per 
cent. By determination in the usual way, after the same allotted 
time for diffusion and cooling, the hydrocarbons were found to be 
present in the proportion of 3-2 per cent. Its illuminating power 
taken with the same burner proved to be 9:2 candles.* 

3. A South Wales bituminous coal, also treated as the two | 
former specimens—the distillation being continued, however, until | 


| 





* The illuminating power would have been, of course, really higher with a properly | | 


adapted burner with a smaller internal orifice. | | 
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| |fhe hydrocarbons removable by bromine were found, by a cursory 
| analysis, to be present only to the extent of 2-4 per cent.—possessed 
{|an illuminating power of 7:1 oandles.* 

A number of other examples might be here quoted, confirming 
{the very close correspondence in all such experiments of com- 
(parison. 





‘|examination of the gaseous mixtures given in my last communi- 
\;eation. They show very clearly how dependent the gas is for 
|, |light-farnishing power upon these condensable hydrocarbons. Thus 
{it appears a removal or addition of 1 per cent. of these bodies 
| ‘lowers or raises its value about 3 candles, and that as before de- 
\;monstrated; while if marsh gas be not present, a part of these is 
| }in that case imperceptible as a source of light by total conversion 
lof its carbon into blue flame. Yet that marsh gas performs as a 
) a cnagporspe an important function, because it obviates by its pre- 
sence any such possible destruction; and so we are furnished as 
| with what will probably prove to be a very highly approximative, 
\if not a reliable or exact method of measurement of photogenic 
|| valuation. 
;, There can be no question as to the fact that a 12°5 toa 13 candle 
‘\eas very uniformly contains about 4:25 per cenit. of condensable 
|/hydrocarbons. Experience has proved to me that if these bodies 
| )are contained therein in a proportion of 4 per cent., such gas must 
|} and does possess an illuminating power of, or somewhat exceeding, 
} 12 candles, but never less. 
|| It is not necessary at present to attempt to ascertain by analysis 
|}the exact nature and composition of these hydrocarbons, whose 
||proportion, as we sce, is so constantly in correspondence with 
| ascertained illuminating power. I find that this constant propor- 
| tion holds good with all kinds of ordinary bituminous coal, whether 
'|}of Durham, Northumberland, Staffordshire, or Wales—as the tabu- 
||lated results quoted from Evans's table of experiments made upon 
||many varieties very clearly shows. 
'| For marsh gas, in its known maximum quantity, in these gases 
of ordinary bituminous coal—which I have before stated to be 32 
‘| per cent.;—while showing nothing in the absorption by bromine 
‘indication, so, likewise, contributes no light during its combustion 
| with the other gases to the burning-jet. We have seen also, that, 
, in the proportion of 38°5 per cent. in admixture with the other 
'|gases, not a particle of light is emitted during the combustion of 
|| that diffused mixture. 
| | it would appear, then, that at this point of the inquiry we have an 
| |insight not only into the true source of illumination in burning coal 
|| gas, but where that point of illumination commences. A mixture of 
: Lydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic oxide, with the average amount 
\of marsh gas in common coal gas,{ emits, then, as I have proved, 
no light whatever per se; but, with the addition of 1 per cent. of the 


|illuminating hydrocarbons, always present in such gas (of whatever | 


_exaet composition these may be, to be proved by after inquiry), it 
j|furnishes an illuminating power of, as nearly as possible, 3°25 


| candles; with 2 per cent., 6°5 candles; with 3 per cent., 9°75 | 


'\eandles; and with 4 per cent., 13 candles. 

| This subject, well deserving much more investigation, with the 
‘proportion of marsh gas required to impart illuminating power to 
|the general proportions of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, &c., inci- 
dental to this coal gas, or its usual constituents, apart from its 
| illuminating hydrocarbons, is still the subject of experimental 
; {inquiry by the author. 


(To be continued.) 


| wWegister of New Patents, 


| 1021.—James Epwarp Duycx, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, in the 

co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in treating petroleum and 

1! other hydrocarbon oils, and fats or fatty bodies.”” Provisional pro- 
i| tection only obtained. Dated April 22, 1864. 

| This invention consists in combining, by mixing or stirring them together 

| in equal or other proportions, disinfected or purified petroleum and other 

'| hydrocarbon oils, and acidified fats or fatty bodies; and in distilling the 

|| mixture in stills or apparatus applicable to the distillation of fats and fatty 








| 
| arising in the distillation. 
|| 1022.—AurRED Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for “‘An improved construction of 
rotary engine, applicable for forcing air or water or applying power,” 
|. Acommunication. Patent dated April 22, 1864. 
|| Within a fixed cylindrical case, fitted with heads which are severally pro- 
| vided with a hollow, projecting, eccentric hub, is placed a smaller hollow 
|;cylinder. This inner cylinder is provided at its ends with hollow journals, 
which are concentric and slightly conical. These journals have their 
|| bearings in conical thimbles affixed to but adjustable endwise in the hol- 
|i low hubs of the outer cylinder. Through the inner or eccentric cylinder 
| passes a shaft which is concentric with the outer cylinder. This shaft is 
j|coned at its ends, and fitted to conical thimbles carried by fixed external 
‘bracket bearings, and adjustable endwise therein. The periphery of the 
| | inner or eccentric cylinder is fitted longitudinally with rollers, which are 


|, They corroborate very perfectly the results obtained by the | 


| bodies with or without the introduction of chlorine gas into the vapours | 





|| _* Again, in this instance, the illuminating power is deteriorated by the employment 
of a burner hardly adapted to the purpose, 

+ This amount was confirmed in my first experiment upon the Staveley coal by a 
eareful endiometer explosion and absorption. 

t I always use this expression, or the term “bituminous,” in contradistinction to 

\}«*cannel” gas. 

i 


| solid, and form rocking guides for sliding-plates, which plates constitute 
the pistons or fans of the engine, and of which there may be three or 
more. In the case of three being used, they are set radially around the 
before-mentioned shaft that passes through the eccentric cylinder, and are 
of such length as to extend to and touch the inner periphery of the fixed 
cylinder. One plate or fan is bolted to collars keyed to the shaft, and the 
| others to collars loose on the shaft, the loose collars being fitted with an 
oil-box to ensure freedom of motion. Inserted in the fixed cylinder is an 
adjustable packing-strap, placed longitudinally to the cylinder, and against 
this the eccentric cylinder is caused to bear. On the outer edge of each 
plate or fan is arranged a packing-strap or shoe, which is free to work 
out radially as the shoe wears away. In the periphery of the outer 
cylinder or case, induction and eduction openings are made for the pas- 
sage of the air, water, or steam; and the projection of the radial plates or 
fans from, and their withdrawal within, the inner eccentric cylinder is 
effected by the rotation of that cylinder, which rotation is produced, in the 
| case of a motive-power engine, by the pressure of the impelling fluid on 
the plates; but, when the engine is used as a blower, by the application 
of power through a pulley keyed on to the hollow journal of the eccentric 
cylinder. The guide-rollers turn freely in their socket bearings, and are 
fitted with spring packing to press against the sliding-plates. The adjust- 
able conical thimbles allow of endway adjustment of the fans or plates, 
and also of the eccentric cylinder, so as to keep them from grinding 
against the heads of the outer cylinder. 


1036.—Tuomas Purr Treaaskis, of Stratford, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for “ Improved apparatus for raising and forcing fluids.’ Patent 
dated April 23, 1864. 


In carrying out this invention of improved apparatus for raising and 
forcing fluids, a stationary circular tube of any convenient length and 
diameter is to be placed in a vertical position. It is to have revolving 
within it an axle, around which is fixed firmly a spiral fan or inclined 
plane, which forms, as it were, a horizontal wheel, revolving within the 
tube near to the lower end thereof. The edges, horizontal or otherwise 
to suit convenience, of the spiral fan diverge from the axle by cycloidal 
curves by preference, and continue in this manner till they reach either 
the circumference of the tube or the circular band, if one be used, which 
may surround and strengthen the spiral fan, and which, in this case, 


! 
| 


should be fixed to the spiral fan, and placed between it and the stationary | | 


tube, so as to revolve with the spiral fan. The inclined plane may de- 
scribe one circumference round the axle, or more or less as convenient. 
The inclination of the plane may be greater or less near the cylinder or 
round about the axle than at the circumference. The axle works in 
sockets or bearings fixed underneath as well as above the fans at any con- 
venient distance. Immediately above or below, or both above and below, 
the fan, the stationary tube is divided by means of any number of sta- 
tionary, vertical, inclined, or curved partitions, which may be attached to 
circular axes fixed firmly in the stationary tube, or to the tube itself, as 
most convenient. The axle, or that part of the axle surrounded by the 
partitions, may be separated from the partitions by means of a smaller 
stationary tube fixed to and supported by the vertical or other partitions. 
These partitions may be straight or curved, or formed so that the hori- 
zontal edges of the spiral fan as it revolves may correspond successively 
to each and every one of the said partitions, or the horizontal edges of the 
spiral fan may be each more or less curved than the horizontal edges of 
the partitions. 

The apparatus being plunged into water, so that the fan and partitions 
are under water, the axle with the spiral fan is made to revolve in the 
same direction as that in which the horizontal edges of the spiral fan or 
| partitions diverge from the axis towards the circumference of the tube. 

The water, being prevented from revolving in the tube by the partitions, 
is compelled by the spiral fan or inclined plane to rush up the tube at a 
rate proportioned to the velocity with which the spiral fan revolves. 
Where water is required to be raised to a very great height, it is evident 
— any number of sets of paritions and fans may be used one above the 
other. 


| 1045.—Grorce Hasextine, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
' Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for ‘** Improvements in rotary 
pumps.” Acommunication. Patent dated April 26, 1864. 

This invention relates, firstly, to the use of a complimentary “ butment”’ 
| wheel in combination with the main piston-wheel of a rotary pump, as a 
| substitute for the usual secondary piston-wheel; and, secondly, to the 
use and arrangement of auxiliary inlet and outlet chamberg upon the same 
side of the case distinct from the main piston-chamber, but communicating 
| therewith by means of suitable induction and eduction apertures, and 
| placed near each other in the same horizontal plane, or nearly so. 


| 1087.—Franx CxarkE Hirts, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, manu- 
facturing chemist, for “‘ Improvements in, and applicable to, furnaces 
to be used in the manufacture of gas.’’ Patent dated April 29, 1864. 


These improvements are as follows :—First, instead of admitting cold 
| atmospheric air into the ash-pits of the furnaces, for the combustion of 
| the coke in the fire-places above, the said combustion is effected by air 
| heated by what is now the, waste heat of the furnaces, and brought into 
| the ash-pits, which must be closed by doors in front, to exclude the ex- 
| ternal cold air. From the ash-pits the heated air ascends through the 
| fire-bars to the fuel above. By thus using hot air instead of cold in the 
ash-pits the ordinary fire-bars would be liable to be constantly clinkering 
over with hard clinkers, and would soon be destroyed. To prevent these 
evils pans about 6 or 8 inches deep, covered with plates or tiles to keep out 
the ashes, and which are called cold water-pans, are placed in the bottom of 
the ash-pits. Water, preferably heated by the waste heat, as hereinafter 
referred to, is to be run into these water-pans in a regulated stream, 80 a8 
to keep a few inches of water in the pans. These water-pans are to be 
placed at such a distance below the fire-bars, that by the comparative 
coolness of the water therein contained, and the steam generated by its 
evaporation, the fire-bars may be kept from becoming too hot. When 
the ash-pits are shallow, tiles may be placed on the tops of the water- 
pans to prevent their becoming too hot, and making too much steam. 
Water in a regulated quantity may be run into the ash-pits themselves 
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without any pans, but this does not answer so well as having the water- | protosulphate of iron, or a mixture of both these salts with about 20 per 


ns, 
The fire-bars themselves should be considerably deeper than those at 


present used, so that by their conducting power their lower parts, being | like porous matter, to make an open material easily permeable by the gas, 
exposed to the more moderate temperature in the ash-pits, will greatly and placed on the trays of dry-lime purifiers. When the material will no 
prevent their upper parts from becoming too hot, clinkering over, and | longer purify the gas, it must be taken out of the purifler. It will then 


burning away. ‘The steam generated from the water in the water-pans 
will be mostly decomposed by coming in contact with the burning coke 
on the fire-bars ; and sufficient heated air is to be admitted into the fire- 
place and above the fuel to effect the decomposition of the hydrogen of 


the decomposed steam, as well as of any carbonic oxide formed by the | ! e 
| rial, which is then placed in the gas purifier as at first, and the gas is) 


combustion of the coke. If only a thin fire of coke is used on the fire- 
bars, sufficient air will pass from the ash-pits through the fire-bars and 
coke to effect the combustion of the said hydrogen and carbonic oxide ; 
but if the fire on the bars is thick, a sufficient quantity of the atmospheric 
air, heated by the said waste heat, is to be admitted into the fire-places 


above, as well as into the ash-pits, to ensure the combustion of the | 


hydrogen and carbonic oxide produced. 
The best way to admit the heated air into the fire-places and above the 
fuel is to take it from the ash-pits through a sufficient number of holes of 


| 


about an inch in diameter, made in the dead plates of the fire-places, to | 


allow the hotter air from the ash-pits to pass through them to the fire- 
places above; but to prevent steam from the water-pans from passing un- 
decomposed with the air into the fire-places above, a thin fire of coke 
should be kept over the said holes in the dead plates. Bars with narrow 
openings between them may be substituted for the said dead plates. 


Instead of having the water-pans in the ask-pits with loose covers, | 


tight water-pans with inlet and outlet pipes for taking in water and letting 
out steam may be used. These pipes should be placed at the front 


ends of the pans, the steam-pipe at the top, and the water-pipe at the | 
bottom. These pans also, like those before mentioned, may be about 6 or | 


8 inches deep, to hold a few inches of water. The steam generated in 
these tight water-pans is to be taken into the air heating-pipes in the 
way hereinafter described, but part may be allowed to go into the ash- 
pits direct, through one or two small holes in the pans. 

Instead of using furnaces with fire-bars and water-pans, as above de- 
scribed, V-shaped fire-places may be used—that is, fire-places having 


their sides sloping inwards from the top to the bottom. In this case, in- - 


stead of the fire-bars, the sides of the fire-places support the burning coke. 


The bottom opening of the fire-place into the ash-pit is a long slot, and | 


should be the whole length of the ash-pit, and sufficiently narrow to 
prevent the burning coke falling through into the ash-pit in injurious 
quantities. ‘The dead plates of these fire-places are to have a number of 
holes, of about an inch in diameter, made in them, or they are to be 
composed of bars as before described for the other form of furnace, to 
allow sufficient heated air to pass through them from the ash-pits to the 
fire-places above, to effect the combustion of the carbonic oxide or other 
inflammable gases formed by the combustion of the solid fuel used. 
Water-pans may also be used in these furnaces, but in this case the holes 
of the dead plates or bars should be kept covered with a thin fire of coke, 
as before described, to prevent any steam passing away undecomposed 
through the fire-places above. 

The atmospheric air to be used to support the combustion of the fuel, 
as before described, may be heated in any convenient way by the waste 
heat of the furnaces, ‘The way, however, which is preferred is that de- 
scribed by the present patentee in a former patent, for “Improvements in 
manufacturing and purifying certain gases, and in preparing certain sub- 
stances for purifying the same’’ (No. 13,912, 1852), and consists in 
passing the air to be heated through iron pipes, say of about 4 or 5 inches 
diameter, placed within other pipes or flues through which the waste heat 
from the furnaces passes away. The interior pipes are those surrounded 
by the waste heat in the exterior pipes or flues; and when it arrives at 
the ash-pits, to which the interior heating pipes must be connected, it will 
be very hot. If these air heating-pipes are placed horizontally on the 
tops of the beds of retorts, which in works in operation will perhaps be 
the most convenient place for them, then, instead of drawing the atmo- 
spheric air to be heated into them on the same level as that on which the 
pipes are placed, other pipes are to be connected to them, which descend 
to the level, or preferably below the level, of the ash-pits. The atmo- 
spheric air to be heated is drawn in at the bottom end of these latter 
pipes, and has to pass through the series of heated pipes into the closed 
ash-pits of the furnaces before described. Steam generated in the tight 
water-pans before described is also to pass into the bottom end of these 
pipes with the atmospheric air to be heated. This steam will warm the 
air, and assist the draught into the ash-pits. As there will be some waste 
heat left in the escape-flues after heating the air for supporting. the com- 
bustion of the fuel used, a pan for heating the water to be used in the 
water-pans may be placed on or iz the said flues beyond the air-pipes, so 
that the water may be hot as it runs in a stream, regulated by cocks, from 
this pan, through small pipes, into the water-pans in the ash-pits. When 
new beds of retorts are made, it is preferred to place the air heating- 
pipes below the level of the ash-pits, in waste heating-flues prepared for 
them in any convenient position. 

The claims are— 

1, The employment of hot atmosphcric air heated by what is now the 
waste heat of the furnaces, and brought into closed ash-pits to effect the 
combustion of the fuel used in the said furnaces or fire-places, as herein- 
before generally described. 


2. When the air heating-pipes are placed on the top of the gas-retort 


settings or above the furnaces, the use of pipes descending as low as or 
lower than the level of the ash-pits, for the purpose of conducting the 
atmospheric air to be employed for effecting the combustion of the fuel to 
the said air heating-pipes, and from thence to the ash-pits, 


1088.—F rank Crarke Hits, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, manufac- 
turing chemist, for ‘‘ Improvements in the purification of gas, and in 
obtaining a valuable product in the process, and for the preparation of 
some of the materials to be used in the said purification,’ Patent 
dated April 29, 1864. 

The first process is for purifying gas from its ammonia and other impuri- 

ties by passing it through a material composed of persulphate of iron or 


| until the acid added to it is neutralized by taking up the ammonia from 





cent. of precipitated sulphate of lime or sulphate of magnesia, the whole 
absorbed into or mixed with sufficient sawdust, spent tan, breeze, or such 


contain a large quantity of sulphate of ammonia; but, to make it still 
richer in this salt, the material is spread out and exposed to the action of 
atmospheric air to oxidize the iron of the sulphuret of iron it contains. 
When this is effected, the same salts that were in the material at first are 
reformed either partially or wholly by adding sulphuric acid to the mate- 


passed through it again. The same effect will be produced as by the first 
operation, and more sulphate of ammonia will be formed in the material. 
This process of adding acid to the material to reform the salts and then 
purifying the gas with the material again, may be repeated until the 
material becomes sufficiently charged with sulphate of ammonia. The 
said salts of iron may be used in this process without the sulphate of lime 
or sulphate or muriate of manganese, or sulphate of alumina may be sub- | 
stituted for the salts of iron, but not with so good a result. 
The second process is an improvement on a process for absorbing am- | 
monia into porous bodies acidified by sulphuric acid, for which the present | 
patentee obtained letters patent, dated Oct. 19, 1848, No. 12,290; and the | 
present improvement consists in adding sulphuric acid to and acidifying 
any material composed of sulphate of ammonia, and porous material such | 
as sawdust, spent tan, breeze, or such like matter, and whether formed by | 
his said former patent process or not, and then passing the gas through it 





the gas. Sulphuric acid may be repeatedly added to such material each 
time after it becomes spent and ceases to purify, and the material may 
then be repeatedly used again to purify gas from ammonia until it be- 
comes charged with sulphate of ammonia as much as desired. Sulphuric 
acid may be repeatedly added as above described to crystallized sulphate 


of ammonia itself, so as to make a damp material, which will then also | | 


repeatedly purify gas from ammonia. Sulphuric acid may be also re- 
peatedly added as above described to other absorbent substances, which 
will then purify the gas from ammonia; but it is preferred to use the salts 
of iron material described in the first process to purify the gas, and to | 
make a material very rich in sulphate of ammonia. 

The third part of the invention is for making the sulphate of iron mate- 
rial before described from the residuary oxide of iron obtained after the 
sulphur has been burnt off from the spent oxide of iron material, which 
has been used to purify illuminating gas from its sulphuretted hydrogen 
by what is called the oxide of iron process of purification, for which the 
present patentee obtained letters patent, bearing date Nov. 28, 1849, No. 
12,867. If the said oxide has acquired much impurity, such as sandy or 
earthy matters, they should be separated from it. This is best done by 
putting the said oxide into a vessel through which a stream of water is 


caused to pass, and stirring the said oxide, when it will be floated off by |! 
the said stream of water, and the impurities will remain at the bottom of | ' 





the vessel. When the oxide is tolerably pure, sulphuric acid is to be 
combined with it to form sulphate of iron. The oxide acts quickest if the 
said oxide is reduced to the metallic state, or to the state of protoxide, by 
heating it with coals in the state of fine powder, or other carbonaceous 
matter, in a closed furnace or retort. An excess of acid should be used, 
which should afterwards be taken up or neutralized by lime or chalk, so 
as to make about 20 parts of sulphate of lime in the mixture. The mix- 
ture should not be allowed to get too thick; if it becomes so, water 
should be added to it to keep it in a semi-fluid or pasty state. The sul- 
phuric acid to form the salts of iron should be added to the oxide in a pan 
or in a reverboratory furnace, as it assists the combination of the iron 
with the acid. When the combination is effected, the whole is to be ab- 
sorbed into or to be mixed with dry sawdust, spent tan, breeze, or other 
like matter, so as to make a porous material easily permeable by the gas. 
Instead of mixing or absorbing the said salts of iron and lime formed by 
the combination of the acid with the oxide of iron and lime with any 
insoluble impurities that may exist in the oxide of iron, the said impuri- 
ties may be separated by means of a sand filter from the solution of the 
salts of iron formed. In this case, the solution of the salts of iron should , 
be weaker than in the former case, and the lime, to take up any excess of 
acid, should be added to the filtered solution, atter which it may be mixed | 





with sawdust or other porous material as before described. 
The claims are— | 
1. The use of persulphate or protosulphate of iron, or a mixture of both 

of these salts combined, with precipitated sulphate of lime or sulphate of | 











; 


magnesia for the purpose of purifying gas as hereinbefore described. if 


2. The manufacture of the said salts of iron from the spent oxide of iron 


that has been used to purify gas alter the sulphur has been burnt off from | 
the said oxide as hereinbefore described. | 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2673.—Wi11am Cormack, of 15, Little Moorfields, in the co. of Middle- | 
sex, chemist, for “Improvements in the distillation or destructive distilla- | 
tion of solid matters or semi-solid matters capable of yielding fluids or | 
gaseous hydrocarbons, or other products—such as pit coal, boghead, or | 
other bituminous coal or shale, peat, wood, asphaltes, tallow, lard, fats, | 
and other solid or semi-solid matters—and in the machinery or apparatus | 
employed therein.” Oct. 28, 1864, | 
2674.—Groxce Rypri1, of Dewsbury, in the co. of York, for “A new || 
hydraulic engine and pump for obtaining a motive power or giving power | | 
to hydraulic engines or balance-engines, or pumps.” Oct. 28, 1864, | 
2690.—Joseru Soromon, of Red Lion Square, in the co, of Middlesex, | | 
optician, and Atonzo Gatorp Grant, of Nottingham, photographer, | 
for “ Improvements in lamps or apparatus for burning magnesium and || 
other metallic substances.” Oct. 31, 1864. 
2702.—Isaac Scuwartz, of Castle Street, Falcon Square, in the City of 
London, for “Improvements in apparatus for lighting rooms and build- 
ings.” Nov. 1, 1864, 
2725.—Joszrn Cutter, of Bowman’s Place, Holloway, in the co, of 
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Middlesex, for ‘Improvements in the construction of overflow or waste 
pipes of cisterns, and in connexions applicable thereto and to other pipes.” 
Nov. 3, 1864, 

2734.—F repericx Yates, of Birmingham, in the co, of Warwick, engi- 
ee ao “Improved apparatus for generating combustible gases.”. Nov. 

, , 

2735.—Henry AnpERSON Gwynne, of 19, Hanover Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “‘Jmprovements in the manu- 
Sacture and construction of centrifugal pumps and parts connected there- 
with, parts of which improvements are applicable to other machinery.” 
Nov. 4, 1864. ; 

2751.—Wit11am Turtrt, of 20, Pennyfields, Poplar, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, for “An improved rotary engine, pump, or blast.’ Nov. 7, 1864. 

2757.—James Sack, of Chorlton Works, Manchester, for “Improvements 
in filters and filtering apparatus.” Noy. 7, 1864. 

2761.—Cuartes Tuomas Buresss, of Brentwood, in the co. of Essex, 
for “Improvements in centrifugal pumps.” Nov. 7, 1864. 

2766.—Ricuarp Rimmer, of Crowe Hall, near Ipswich, in the co. of 
Suffolk, for “Improved apparatus for drawing off liquids.” Nov. 8, 1864. 

2770.—Cuartzs Garton, of the city and co. of Bristol, for “Improve- 
ments in obtaining power from liquids.’ Novy. 8, 1864. 

2788.—JamEs ALEXANDER Mannina, of the Inner Temple, London, 
Esq., for ‘‘ Improvements in the collection and treatment of night-soil.” 
Noy. 10, 1864, 

2791.—Manrc Antoinz Francois Mznnons, of the firm of Mennons and 
Telescheff, of Abingdon Chambers, in the city of Westminster, and 24, 
Rue de Dunkerque, Paris, in the empire of France, for “Improvements 


10, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
2105.—Cuartes Grorce Lunpzore, of Sodertelje, in the kingdom of 


JSrom coal or other bituminous substances yielding hydrocarbon oils.” 





2170.—Epwarp Rieex Luoyp and Samvet Luoyn, of Birmingham, in 
the co. of Warwick, tube manufacturers, for ‘‘.4n improved method of 
securing tubes in tube-sheets.” A communication. Sept. 5, 1864. 
2548.—Witu1am Epwarp Newrov, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of | 
Middlesex, C.E., for “Improvements in pumps.” A communication. 
Oct. 15, 1864. 

2560.—Joun Cassext, of La Belle Sauvage Yard, in the City of London, 
publisher, for “‘Zmprovements in apparatus for the carburation of gas 
and atmospheric air.’ A communication, Oct. 17, 1864. 
2635.—Hypr Bateman, of Barnes, in the co. of Surrey, surveyor, and 
Epwarp Goocu Garrarp, of Vauxhall, in the same county, wine 
merchant, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of pumps.’ Oct. 24, | 
1864. | 
2641.—Epwarp Henry Taytor, of Padeswood, near Mold, in the co. 
of Flint, engineer, for “Improved apparatus for drawing off or emptying 
the contents of casks, ships tanks, and other vessels containing petroleum, 
paraffin, and other matters or liquids; and also the application of similar 
apparatus for the supply and stoppage of air.’ Oct. 25, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


1599.—Bensamin Franxuin Stevens, of Trafalgar Square, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for “Zmprovements in the application of petro- 
leum, coal oil, and other similar substances, to the purposes of heating, 
lighting, and obtaining motive power, and in the apparatus employed 
therein.’ A communication. June 25, 1864. 
1616.—Txomas TuHomson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, plumber, and Joun 
Murray, of the same place, brass-founder, for “Jimprovements in means 
or apparatus for supplying water to water-closets and other places in re- 
gulated quantities, which improvements are also applicable to measuring 
the flow or passage of fluids, and part of which improvements are also 
applicable in the construction of cocks or taps.” June 28, 1864. 
1622.—Jonn Hays Witson, of the firm of John Hays Wilson and 
Co., of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, brass-founders and ships 
ironmongers, for ‘‘ Improvements in portable water-closets peculiarly 
applicable for use on board ships.” June 29, 1864. 
1637.—DanrEt GALLAFENT, of Stepney Causeway, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, engineer, for “‘Jmprovements in pumps.” June 30, 1864. 
1638.—Freperick Lupewie Haun Dancuett, of 38, Red Lion Square, 
in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for “Certain improvements in apparatus 
by means of which air, gas, or vapour, is to be removed from tubes, pipes, 
tunnels, pans, retorts, or other vessels.” July 1, 1864, 
1658.—Witt1am Jackson, Tuomas GuLAHotm, and Samvet Srinciair 
Roszson, all of Sunderland, in the co. of Durham, for “Improvements in 
pumps.” July 2, 1864, 
1668.—Witt1am Luoyp, of Dartmouth Street, in the city of Westmin- 
ster, C.E., for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of hydrocarbon gas, 
and in apparatus employed therein.” A communication. July 4, 1864, 
1747.—Gurpon WapswortH Pircuer, of 11, Cullum Street, in the 
City of London, merchant, for “An improved self-adjusting pipe-wrench.” 
A communication, July 13, 1864. 
1860.—Josrrn Hamitton Beartir, C.E., of 11, Dowgate Hill, London, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in the arrangement and construction of pumps.” A 
communication. July 26, 1864. 





2237.—ZoneTHu Suerman Durreg, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
but at present residing at Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engineer, 
for ‘Improvements in apparatus for generating gas Sor fuel, and in fur- 
naces for applying gaseous fuel to metallurgical and other operations.” 


in globes or shades for lighting apparatus.” A communication. Nov. 





Sweden, paraffin oil maker, for ‘An improved mode of extracting oils | ¢ 


Aug. 26, 1864. | 
|. 


| the place which had thus been broken up, brought his action. This was last 
| Procedure Act, was applied to by the plaintiff ex parte for an injunction to 


| the company from entering or otherwise trespassing on lands of the plaintiff, 
| used as a road from Crays to Chislehurst, and from digging trenches or holes 


| plication was ex parte, that fact was not brought before the judge. T 


| that the company had no alternative in the action, and they had, of course, 
| opened no more trenches. 


| had been lately laid down by the Lord Chancellor, was, that an injunction 








Sept. 13, 1864, 


2472.—Grorce Hasextine, of 12, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, C.E., for “An improved process of 
purifying coal and ores.” A communication. Oct. 7, 1864. } 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
2657.—Win11am Barry Lorp, “An improved plug and socket or appa- 
ratus for closing and opening passages for the flow of liquids and fluids.” 
Oct. 23, 1861. 
2663.—Wituiam Dicks, “Improvements in water-meters.” Oct. 24, 1861. 
2691.—Wirtu1am Taytor, “ Jimprovements in joints or connexions for 
metal and other pipes or tubes.” Oct. 26, 1861. 
2692.—Cuar.es Stevens, ‘ Improved apparatus for indicating escapes of 
lighting gas from the conveying-pipes, and determining the precise leaking 
places of the said pipes.’ A communication. Oct. 26, 1861. 
2711.—Joun EaGuEsFIexp, “Improvements in gas-burners.”’ Oct. 29, 1861. 
2714.—Joun Haywarp, “Improvements in means or apparatus for raising 
water or other liquids.” Oct. 29, 1861. 
2727.—James Lez Norton, “ Improvements in apparatus for raising 
water”’ A communication. Oct. 30, 1861. 
2761.—Gzorce Evans, “ Improvements in treating peat to render it useful 
as fuel and for illuminating and metallurgical purposes.” Nov. 2, 1861. 
763.—Tuomas SpEeNnceR and Tuomas Rostnson, ‘Improvements in ma- 
chinery or dpparatus for making pipes and other artveles of earthenware, 
and in the form of pipes for gas, sewage, and other purposes.’ A com- 
munication. Noy. 2, 1861. 


9 


« 





Zegal intelligence, 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
WEsTMINSTER, THuRsDAY, Nov. 3. 
Sittings in Banco before the Loxp Cuter Justice, and Justices CROMPTON, | 
MELLOoR, and SHEE.) 
CHAPMAN ¥. THE CRAYS GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

In this case it appeared that some gentleman at Crays, in Kent, had formed 

a company for the purpose of lighting that place with gas, under the impres-| 
sion that without consent of owners of land they could, with the sanction of 
the inspectors of lighting under a local Act, break open the soil to lay down 
the gas-pipes, and they were so advised by counsel. Their right to do s0,| 
however, was disputed ; and the plaintiff, a gentleman, the owner of land at 





year; and in September, 1863, a judge at chambers, under the Common Law 


restrain the company, and he accordingly granted an injunction ‘ to restrain 


therein, or laying down gas-pipes theirein, and from continuing therein cer- 
tain trenches and holes and certain pipes laid therein.” At that time, how-| 
ever, the holes and trenches dug had been already filled up; but, as the ap-| 


action went on, and in June last the sum of 40s. was paid into court in satis-| 
faction of the nominal damages, no real damage having been sustained. This) 
court had determined that there was no legal power to take up the soil, so 


They had not, however, reopened the trenches 
already filled up, nor removed the pipes already laid down, and as the plain- 
tiff could not agree with them as to the cost, he had threatened to apply for 
a sequestration on account of their non-obedience to that part of the injunc- 
tion which related to the continuance of the pipes. | 

Mr. JoserH Brown now moved on their behalf to discharge that part of 
the injunction on the ground that it would involve the repetition of the very 
act which it restrained—namely, the digging up of the soil; that, as the! 
holes had already been filled up before the injunction, there was no real/ 
damage, and that the injunction as to that part of it was vexatious. The| 
learned counsel stated that the plaintiff was one of those persons who would} 
stick up for their rights against the public advantage and convenience, al- 
though he sustained no real injury, and that the result of his opposition was 
that two miles of gas-pipes already laid down were rendered useless. He 
submitted that there were two great leading principles which regulated the 
practice of the courts of law and equity as to injunction. One, which 


| 


ought not to be granted when the matter was one of mere compensation in 
damages, and where there was no damage at all. The other principle had 
been lately laid down by the Court of Common Pleas—that an injunction 
ought not to be granted when obedience to it would involve an act of tres- 
pass. Ifthe company had no right to dig the soil up to lay the pipes down, 
they had no right to turn up the soil to take the pipes up. They had already 
been laid down and the ground filled up when the injunction was originally 
granted, and probably if the judge had been aware of the fact, he would not 
have granted the latter part of the injunction. Moreover, the intention of 
the Common Law Procedure Act as to injunction was to restrain the repetition 
or continuance of some real substantial injury, not that it should be made 
the means of causeless and useless vexation. 
The Count granted a rule nisi to set aside the injunction. 





Tuurspay, Nov. 10. 

Mr. Lvsu, Q.C., applied for a rule calling upon the defendants to show) 
cause why a writ of sequestration should not issue against their property 
and effects for a breach of duty in refusing to comply with a writ of injunc-| 
tion from this court. A cross rule was obtained on the other side some) 
days ago, and the object in applying for this rule was that they should) 
both come on for argument at the same time. It appeared that the plain-| 
tiff had sued the defendants on a writ of injunction for the purpose of} 
stopping their operations—viz., of laying down gas-pipes upon his property, | 
and also for damages for the inquiry done to his land. The consequence was 
that a verdict was entered for the plaintiff, damages 40s., the defendants 
undertaking to stop their proceedings, and repair the land. The plaintiff, 
alleged that they had not done so, and hence the present application, 

Justice Crompton: What do you propose to do under this sequestration? | 

Mr. Lusu: To seize their property and hold it for a reasonable time, and | 
if not redeemed at the end of that time to sell it. 

The Court granted a rule. 

Mr. Lusn then applied for a rule to show cause why the plaintiff should| 
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not be allowed the costs of the action, on the 
one to be tried in the superior courts. The ve 
carried costs, as a matter of course, 

The Court granted a rule. 


one that the case was a fit 
rdict was under the sum that 





Mitiscellancous Mews, 


EQUITARLE GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Shareholders in this Company was held 
at the Offices, John Street, Adelphi, on Tuesday, the 8th inst—J. Hoip- 
sHIP, Esq., in the chair. * 

The Secretary (Mr. S. Andrews) read the notice convening the present 
and the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting, also the following report of 
the directors :— 

Your directors have again the pleasing duty to report a considerable increase in 
the gas-rental during the last half year, and the accounts which have been forwarded 
to each shareholder will have infor:rned you that the net earnings have exceeded 
those of any previous period. 


Dr. 











‘Manufactory and Revenue Account, for the Half, Year ending June 30, 1864. 


To Tradesmen’s accounts, purification, &c. £ 260 4 8 
Coals,carbonized . .. ° ° 14,125 5 11 
Wages (manufacture only) 3,525 16 2 
Rent, rates, amd taxes... .- +. ee. 601 15 0 
Pe . §j «4 ee » ee ee « 650 0 0 
GD bes 6 se Oke ew 08 Oe 45 0 0 
| ee ae ee ee 1,556 4 2 
Collector’scommission. . . . . 6 «+ « 592 16 11 
Stationery and stamps . 91 0 (1 
Generalcharges. . .... . 147 12 11 
Bad debts and allowances, . . 93 23 7 
ONE « « 6 ew eee 8 eS 2,957 19 4 
Genmerallawcharges .....++s: 6. 107 8&8 3 
Income and property tax . 26 910 
Interest on debentures. . 115 19 10 
Net profit, to June 30, 1864 20,756 6 10 

£45,653 2 6 
Dr. Balance 
To Capital, joint stock— | 
Old shares, £50... ... . . £200,000 0 0 | 
eee mee. 6 8 ss 68,000 0 0 | 
ee ee 404 9 8 | 
Tradesmen’s accounts, &c. 3,797 8 5 | 
Taxés, rates, &c. Vin Aer 293 19 8 H 
Collector’s commission . oe 299 16 11 | 
Ps ss eG ke ow KD 45 0 0 | 
Profit and loss. 20,829 10 3 | 
Debentures .. 12,000 0 0 
Debenture interest 68 18 2 





£505,759 3 1 


£ 


20,756 





733 ~=5 


Unappropriated profits to Dec. 31, 1863. ‘ 
oe 6 10 


Net profit to June 30, 1864. 


Amount available for dividend . .. . £20,829 10 3 
The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I beg to move—“ That the report of the 
board of directors, together with the accounts, as examined and certified by 
the auditors, be received and entered upon the minutes.” Although the re- 
port has probably given you all the information which is requisite, it may be 
weil for me as usual to make a few observations in reference to the afiairs 
ofthe company. Since we last had the pleasure of meeting you there has been 
I think only one circumstance which has at all caused a disturbing element 
in our deliberations, and that was the introduction into Parliament of the 
Subways Bill; but as that was decided in our favour, I do not know that it 
is a very serious matter. That bill was regarded by us and the directors 
of the other gas companies of the metropolis as of an extremely obnoxious 
character. Its advantages and disadvantages underwent at the hands of a 
select committee of the House of Commons a most patient and careful 
investigation, and they ultimately determined to exempt gas companies 
from its operation. I think, gentlemen, you will be satisfied with the re- 
- now presented to you and also with the statement of accounts, which 
assure you are very gratifying to the directors. The increase in the 
rental is not large, but so far as it goes shows that the business of the com- 
pany is well maintained. During the latter part of last year the rental was 
rather less than usual in consequence of the prevalence of clear, light wea- 
ther; but in the months of January and February this year, the sombre 
state of the weather led to a considerable increase in the consumption of 
gas. The most gratifying feature we have to report to you is that our pro- 
fits have increased during the past six months, and I think that that is 
largely due to the excellent management of our affairs, both in the office 
and at the works—more particularly at the latter. I think if you pay a 
visit to the works you will be much pleased with everything there and also 
with the way in which your business generally is conducted. Formerly, 
we were not able to keep them in the state we could wish, but now I am 
happy to say they are in a most efficient state. It is our intention to keep 
them so, at the same time that we hope to continue the present rate of 
dividend to you. The report which has been read has informed you of our 
intention to reduce the price of gas. The reduction is certainly a very 
large one, but I hope it has not alarmed you. We do not consider that it 
will be prejudicial to your interests. We have carefully considered the 
matter, and we think the time has now arrived when we may safely an- 
nounce our intention to reduce the price from midsummer next. The re- 
sult of our experience is, that whenever there has been a reduction in the 
price there has always been an increase in the consumption of gas, so that 
after a short time we are able to recover our position. I hope that will be 
the case in the present instance. The call which we have made upon the 
proprietors will enable us to pay off all the debentures now due. There 
will then remain only £800 worth of bonds, which will become due in May 
next, so that we shall not require a further call to meet our liabilities upon 
debenture debt; but I am quite sure that if the increased consumption of 


e-Sheet. 





This continued increase in the gas-rental, and the generally satisfactory progress 
of the concern, have determined the directors to announce their intention, * unless 
any unforeseen adverse circumstances intervene,” to reduce the price of gas at Mid- 
summer next 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The common gas will be reduced from that 
period to 4s., and the cannel gas to 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet respectively. 

In announcing their intention to make this early reduction in the price of gas be- | 
fore the arrears of dividend are paid off (as provided by the Metropolis Gas Act, | 
1860), or any portion of the authorized reserve-fund is created, your directors antici- 
pate a considerable increase in the consumption, which they hope will in some de- 
gree neutralize the effect of the reduction on future dividends. _ 

The manufacturing plant and the buildings at the works are in excellent order, 
and it is not expected that any important outlay will be required in that department 
for some time to come. 

A further call has been made of £4 per share on the holders of the new shares for 
the purpose of paying debentures which fall due during this month, leaving only 


£800 of debentures unpaid. | 


The profit and loss account shows a net profit of £20,756. 6s. 10d., which, with 
the unappropriated profit of the previous half year, makes £20,829. 10s. 3d. available 
for distribution, from which your directors recommend a dividend of £2. 10s. per 
share on the old shares, of 17s. per share on the new shares, and a further dividend 
of 35s. per share on the old shares on account of arrears of dividend nowdue. The 
said payments will be less the income-tax, which will be deducted accordingly. 
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gas consequent upon the reduction of price should be so great as to neces- 
sitate a further outlay of capital, the proprietors will very cheerfully enable | 
us to provide for it. As far, however, as we can see at present, it will not 
be required. | 
Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. | 
Mr. Srewart said he thought it was a wise measure to reduce the price | 
of gas, so as to prevent the possibility of hew projects being originated; but | 
he thought the step should be taken in conjunction with the other gas 
companies whose districts surrounded that of this company. He asked | 
whether the directors knew what were the intentions of their neighbours. | 
The CHatrMman said they had had no communication from them on the | 


subject, but they had given all the companies on this side of the water notice 
of their intention. At the same time he might state that at the meetings of | | 


other metropolitan companies there had been intimations given by the re- | 
spective boards that at no very remote period reductions would take place 
in the price of gas supplied by them. The directors of this company 
thought they saw their way to make the announcement now, although they | 
were not bound to doit. Having had a hard battle to fight in Parliament | 
in 1860, they were entitled to insist upon their rights in respect of back | 
dividends and the reserve-fund sanctioned by the Legislature before making 
any reduction of price. | 
fr. TopmMoRDEN said he agreed with 
would be well to carry out the reduction, in conjunction with other | 
companies. 

The CuarrMay, in reply to various inquiries by Mr. Rhodes, said all the | 
companies, with the exception of the Commercial, opposed the Subways | 
Bill of last session. The amount charged to wear and tear account was 
always a varying quantity. This half year it was about £700 less than in| 
the corresponding period of 1863. He had no doubt, as he had already | 
stated, that the board would be able to pay off the whole of the debentures | 
without another call. , 

Mr. Ruopks said he had not been upon the works, as he was accustomed 
to do each half year, but he had heard from other shareholders who had | 
visited them that they were in a most satisfactory state, and reflected the 
greatest credit upon the company’s engineer. 

Dr. Lippter said the chairman had alluded to the Subways Bill, and 
stated that the gas companies successfully combined to oppose it last session. 
As the bill would in all probability be introduced into Parliament next 
session, he was desirous of eliciting from the directors what their intention 
was in reference to it. He was aware that opinions were divided upon the 
question of the advantage of subways, and it would be well that the matter 
should be thoroughly considered. He was not about to offer any opinion 
of his own upon it, but he thought it was unfortunate the gas companies 
of the metropolis seemed only to view it in the light of os an expensive 
arrangement for them, if carried out. He was afraid that if the idea took 
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peenion of the pte mind that the opposition was dictated by a fear of 
ncurring any additional expense, the gas companies would not be regarded 
so favourably as could be wished, and therefore he commended the ques- 
tion to the serious consideration of the board. With regard to the proposed 
reduction of price, he wished to say that he observed a charge was made by 
this company for the use of meters. As this was not generally the case 
throughout London, he thought it would be well if the board remitted 
that charge, even if they had to make the reduction in the price of gas less 
than they proposed. It was desirable there should be a uniform system 
throughout the metropolis. He was happy to find that the wear and tear 
account was less than for several half years past. He asked whether the 
amount charged was the actual amount expended or an estimated per 
centage upon the capital for the purpose of keeping the works in a proper 
state. He also desired information with respect to the item “ Re-sheeting 
gasholder,” and the credit in the balance-sheet for “ Lease of offices,” which 
appeared to be unaltered in amount from previous half years. 
he CHarrMaN said, with respect to the Subways Bill, the honourable 

proprietor was totally mistaken in supposing that the opposition to the bill 
of last session was dictated solely on account of the probable additional ex- 

nse to which the gas companies would be exposed by the use of subways. 
They felt bound to oppose it for the sake of the lives and limbs of Her 
Majesty's subjects, especially of those who would have to be much at work 
in the subways. There would be no exclusive control by the gas companies 
of these subways. The workmen of the water and telegraph companies 
would have constant access to them, and it appeared to the directors that a 
great amount of danger would be connected with them. The question was 
most carefully considered by them, and also by the committee of the House 
of Commons; and evidence was laid before that tribunal that in Paris the 
municipal authorities would not permit gas-pipes to be laid in the subways 
owing to the danger of explosion. After a most minute and patient investi- 
gation the committee were of opinion that it was not expedient to compel 
the gas companies of the metropolis to use them. The directors regretted 
exceedingly that they were obliged to oppose the Metropolitan Board, and 
they endeavoured to modify the provisions of the bill, which they considered 
a most oppressive one, but they were unsuccessful. They therefore felt 
that they could not properly take upon themselves the responsibility which 
the measure involved. With respect to the future, all he could say was, 
that the board knew nothing of the character of the bill which it was said 
would be introduced next session. They would of course give it their 
candid attention, and be prepared to deal with it in no factious spirit, but 
entirely upon its merits. The charge for “resheeting the gasholder’’ was a 
proportion of the total expense incurred some time back for this purpose, 
and which—the work being one of permanent renewal—it was as is custom- 
ary extended over several half years. Probably it would be entirely written 
off in two more accounts. The charge for “lease of offices” would appear 
until 1867 in the same form in the accounts, after that, for 60 half years, 
there would be a gradually decreasing item. As to the question of meter- 
rental, all the companies whose districts surrounded the Equitable charged 
it. The directors had not considered the matter; they had only taken into 
consideration the _— reduction in the price of gas. He might take 
this opportunity of saying that no pressure had been put upon the company 
in respect even of this reduction. No complaints had reached them from 
their consumers as to the price they charged, while the examiner of gas, 
who was not appointed by themselves, always certified to the purity and 
illuminating pe of their gas. It must be gratifying to the proprietors to 
know that the reduction in price was entirely spontaneous on the part 
of the directors. Of course, they would have been most willing to act 
with the other companies in the matter, but it was somewhat unfortu- 
nate for such an arrangement that they were not all exactly in the same 
circumstances. One company had been compelled already to reduce their 
price to 3s. 8d. He only wished the Equitable was in the same position. 
A Proprietor: Will the new Thames embankment necessitate our lay- 
ing out more capital ? 
The Cuarrman: I do not think it will much; but I have no doubt we 
shall derive some benefit from it, and that, if we require it, the proprietors 
will be glad to be called upon for more capital. 
Mr. HADLAND, referring to the proposed reduction in the price of gas, 
said he thought it would have been better to have stated the intention of 
the directors in general terms, and not to have specified the exact amount. 
The reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet would take off one-ninth of their 
income—or between £4000 and £5000 for the half year. 
Mr. PincKarD: It is about £3500. 
Mr. Haptanp: I think it would have been better not to state the 
amount, but merely said you intended to reduce the price, it would then 
have enabled the board, between now and next Midsummer, to see how 
they actually stood. As it is it looks like a promise. 
The CuarrmMan: Well, we feel that it is a promise, and one that we shall 
fulfil, unless some untoward circumstance intervenes. 
A Proprietor: I do not know whether I am labouring under a mistake 
or not, but I am under the impression that the Act of Parliament autho- 
rizes you to put by £20,000 as a reserve-fund before requiring you to make 
a reduction in the price of gas. 
The CHarrMAN: That is the case. 
The Proprietor: Then why do vou not adopt that course? 
The CuHarrMan: The question has been considered by us, and we think 
we shall be able to raise that money and still maintain your dividends even 
after we ‘have reduced the price. We may have to give up some of the 
arrears of dividend, but we rather hope you may be able to receive them 
for two years more. We believe that we shall not lose so much by the 
reduction as would appear at first sight to be likely. Our experience, as I 
said, is that in all cases of reduction the loss has been recovered in a very 
short time. 


ay rather premature to contemplate a reduction till that is done. 

Mr. HapLANp: I think it would have been better to keep the amount to 
yourselves, 

Another Proprietor: I rise to second the proposition of my friend on 
my left, that we make no reduction in the price of gas until the reserve- 
fund is set aside. I presume the ground of the reduction is the expecta- 
tion that the rental will increase, but we are not certain about that, and 
therefore I think the safer course is to complete our reserve-fund before 
we take this step. 

The CHAtrMan: If we should do that we should be behind-hand with 
other companies who have intimated that at some early period they will 
make « reduction, and that would certainly be the case before we raised the 
£20,000. 

Another Proprietor: It should not be forgotten that this is a commer- 
cial company, and we have not merely to consider ourselves but also the 
public. It is all very well to be desirous of putting money in our pockets, 





The Proprietor: But if you have the power to put by £20,000 it does 











but for my part I think the directors are taking a wise course not only in 
making the reduction, but in fixing the amount and announcing when it is 
to take place. 

Mr. Pinckarp: The shareholders will see that there is no mystery with 
us in the matter. We have taken a great deal of pains to ascertain exactly 
our present and future position, and it is clear to us from that investigation 
that we shall be able to pay, if not the whole, very nearly the whole of 
the arrears due to the old shareholders, who certainly would have some 
reason to complain if they were deprived of their rights in this respect. In 
addition to that, we believe we shall be able to continue the present rate of 
10 per cent. and gradually to accumulate the reserve-fund, which by the 
Act of Parliament we are authorized to lay by. 

After some further conversation, the motion for the adoption of the report 
was put, and carried unanimously. 

The CHatkMan moved—* That a dividend be now declared out of the 
profits of the concern, for the half year ending the 30th of June last, at the 
rate of £2. 10s. per share on the old shares and 17s. on the new shares, and 
a further dividend of 35s. on the old shares on account of arrears now due, 
and that the said dividends be paid, less the income-tax, at the termina- 
tion of this meeting, and on the 9th, 10th, and 11th instant, and afterwards 
on every Tuesday and Friday between the hours of ten and four.” 

Mr. Ropes seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 

Dr. LippLE said he had on former occasions suggested the propriety of 
having the report printed with the accounts, and circulated before the half- 
yearly meetings. He should now move a resolution to that effect. k 

The CHAIRMAN said there was no necessity for a motion upon the subject. 
The directors saw no objection to print the report previously to the meeting, 
if it was the wish of the shareholders. All he should be atraid of was that, 
having all the information in their possession beforehand, they would not 
care to attend on these occasions, which would be very much to be 
regretted. 

The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 

Mr. HapLanp said he had a pleasing duty to perform, which was, to 
move a vote of thanks to the directors. They had worked very hard and 
very earnestly for a great many years, and their efforts had been rewarded 
by their being able to bring the company from a bad position to a very 
good one. The proprietors generally, he was sure, were not unmindful of 
the services of the board, and would cordially concur in the motion he now 
made. 

The resolution having been seconded, was put and carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan said the board were much gratified by these, continual 
recognitions of their services. They had laboured very hard to promote 
the interests of the company, and they were happy to know that the best 
results had followed their exertions. 

Dr. Lippe said after the directors he thought the proprietors were in- 
debted to the engineer for his valuable services and for the admirable way 
in which the works were carried on. He therefore proposed—* That the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Brothers for the very able and effi- 
cient manner in which he conducts the works at Pimlico.” 


The CHAIRMAN, in putting the resolution, said the directors perfectly | 
They felt that | 


agreed in the observations of the honourable proprietor. 
very much depended upon the engineer, and that he did his duty and did 
it well. 

Mr. Brotuers, in acknowledging the vote, which was cordially adopted, 
said he was much flattered by the kind way in which his services as the 
engineer of the company had been spoken of, and he should continue to do 
all in his power to maintain the confidence of the proprietors, any of whom 
he should be happy to see whenever they felt disposed to inspect the works, 

On the motion of Mr. HADLAND, thanks were voted to the auditors, and 
the proceedings terminated. 





CHARTERED GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Court of Proprietors was held at the Offices of 
the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on Friday, November 4—the 
Governor, S. ApAMs Breck, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. J. O. Puutupes, the secretary, read the advertisement convening the 
present and also the minutes of the last general and special meetings. 


The following report and statement of accounts were taken as read :— 


In placing before the shareholders of the gaslight and coke company the audited | 
accounts for the half year ended at Midsummer last, the directors feel satisfaction in 
announcing that the operations of the company have, in that period, though cha-| 
racterized by few incidents, been attended with uniform success. 

During the past session, much interference with the company’s mains and other 
property was threatened under the powers sought in numerous railway and other | 
bills which had been introduced into Parliament; but the directors are happy to 
state, that they have secured the insertion of protective clauses in such of them as 
have received the sanction of the Legislature. Their most particular and anxious at- 
tention has, however, been directed to the progress of the ‘* Metropolitan Subways 
Bill.” This bill was brought forward under the auspices of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and proposed to compel the use of subways by all the metropolitan gas 
companies, the veliement opposition of nearly the whole of which was at once excited 
to the scheme. The directors of the Gaslight and Coke Company, while hesitating to 
commit themselves to an unqualified opposition toa measure from which, under 
certain conditions, great public benefit might, they feel, accrue, still found them- 
selves compelled to appear against the bill in committee of the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of defeating some of its provisions, which were of a most arbitrary 
character, and open to the gravest objections. The effect of the general opposition 
was that the compulsory powers sought by the bill were, so far as related to gas 
companies, refused by the committee, and, the bill being consequently deemed 
worthless and withdrawn by its promoters, the parliamentary session has passed 
over, leaving the company unaffected. i : 

The large new gasholder, alluded to in the report circulated in October of last year 
as then in coyrse of erection on the leasehold land in the rear of the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, has been since completed in a manner which reflects the highest credit on 
the company’s engineer, and a personal inspection by the shareholders, prior to the 
general meeting, of a very fine specimen of gas engineering is earnestly invited. 
When the experience of a few months actual working shall have convinced the 
directors of its thorough efficiency, cf which no doubt is however entertained, 
another gasholder of nearly equal magnitude will be constructed on the same model; 
and, from the largely increased facilities for yin facture which so great 
an addition to their gas storeage space will afford, the directors look with some con- 
fidence to a commensurate increase of profit. A reference to the appended balance- 
sheet will, however, show a continued increase, under existing circumstances, in the 
company’s rental for light, as well as a considerabie improvement in the amount 
realized by the sale of residual products; and the directors, therefore, entertain the 
hope that, although the company’s parliamentary maximum of addition to the divi- 
dends of past years remains yet unattained, they may, at no distant period, be in a 
position, without injustice to the shareholders, to reduce the price of gas in their 
district. 

The financial result of the half year now under consideration enables the directors 
to declare a dividend at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum, and an addition, at the 
rate of £1 per cent. per annum, to the dividend paid to Midsummer, 1858, both of 
which will, as usual, be paid free of income-tax, and transmitted to the shareholders 
by post on the 14th day of November next. 
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Balance of profit and loss, viz.:— 


Balance to Dec. 25, 1863, . 
Less half year’s dividend on 
£720,000 and bonus 





Contingent-fund at Christmas, 1863 . . 
Add dividend received on amount invested 


Profit of the half year ending Midsummer, 1864, 




















£42,987 15 2 
42,600 0 0 


£387 15 2 
43,302 18 8 





43,690 13 10 


mn! 19 5 
411 6 


meee $0988 10 11 


Depreciation-fund, forgasholder and coal-store on 


leasehold property, at Christmas, 1863 . iu £51616 1 
Add dividend received on amount 
invested , 3.8 
Ditto proportion. for thishalf 3 ear 60 0 0 
_— —_—_ 67 1 8 


583 17 9 


£159,096 5 2 














Dr. Profit and Loss Account, from December 25, 1863, to June 24, 1864. Cr. 
To Coals consumed in the half year,includinglabour . . . . . £66,309 10 8 hoe Rental of light forthe halfyear . . («se », BE: 2 
Stores, &c., used in the half year, viz. :— Coke and breeze, deducting labour, viz.:— : 
Retorts and setting, includinglabour. . . .. .. . 2056 9 2 is & «¢ 6 ee ee + 8 © £19,019 410 
Lamps and lamp lighting, ditto So: hag. eileen ee a WE eT GG ear a es 953 18 0 
— wear and tear,and mains, , . £8,547 . 4 19,973 2 10 
ess received for old and burnt stores . 406 10 6 3 ! 
¥ 8,140 15 10 Tar and other products, deducting labour. 3,858 19 10 
Carrying onthe works . . Ape. plies FG ae Discounts and abatements allowed by tradesmen for cash pay . 
Meters and fixing, including labour ae ear ee . $8638 7 6 ments . a ew 1,026 09 
Paving . pig eae mL es Came 691 15 8 Poplar station rent account, balance | 2. a ho ae ora 12 3 3 
Directorsandauditors , .....* : 3 1,262 2 0 ee wa ae ae ee we Ok ee 8 393 7 11 
Salaries and commissions. . . .... +. ec -«.+ -« 8018 6 1 | 
Wages and Sees, Viz.:— 
Wages .. ay oevors « « Sw 28 
Contingencies - le a ee a ee eR 70219 5 
15,690 3 2 
Rent and taxes, viz.:— 
Merve tisveues vets van an £45502 | 
ee ae ee ee ee ee 
— — ——— 92,798 8 9 | 
a ee eee a ee ee ek 
Lawexpenses , , ae aes te eS ~ ew aoe 180 7 4 
Parliamentary expenses ere ye ° 334 7 0 | 
Annuities to superannuated officers |: 1... ee 365 0 0 | 
Sick and benevolentfund. ,. a a ae ee ee ae 130 0 0} 
Debts due, being bad, written off cvce 2s | 
Receivedonbaddebts. . . +... 5118 9 
m= Ce © 
Depreciation of mena and coal-store on leasehold property . a a | 
Interest . . ies eo ee 474 7 4 
£114,373 6 11 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
£157,676 5 7 £157,676 5 7 
Dr. Balance-Sheet, June 24, 1864. Cr. 
To Ist, 2nd, and 3rd gine ion dh cnet ies . ~ £600,000 0 9 | By Amount due to the company, viz.:— 
Fourth ‘capital os oe Se . . 120,000 0 0 For rent of light at the several stations, viz.: — 
£720,000 0 0' Westminster station . ... . £36,110 7 9 
r hoe. ana sie Brick Laneditto. . . . . . . - 18,290 1 0 
xpended, viz. :— | Curtain Roadditto. . .... 8,819 8 2 
Westminster station— "29 9 
Balance at Christmas . ‘ £422,337 6 9 —-——— £63,219 16 11 
Expended this half year, viz.:— For coke and breeze sold at the stations, viz.:— 
For purchase of Westminster station . . . . . . £1,239 2 8 
leasehold pro- | | Brick Laneditto. . . . . .. . 42,13122 2 
ns, eg 2 pod : Curtain Road ditto, . . . «26 « « 20610 8 
: a 2,697 5 6 
—— 18,586 9 6 
r - For tar and other products sold atthestations . . . . mwas 
P . ——— £440,923 16 3 Balances of sundry accounts duetothecompany . .. 1,191 9 3 
Brick Lane station— Treasurer’s accounts, viz. 
Balance at Christmas. . . . £171,391 5 9 Balance Samehanwens . ae £36,838 10 4 
For an a ony this wery vin ote Ditto of dividend ditto overdrawn. . . . 514 7 
Dittomains | | 1,58416 4 — 36,832 15 9 
- 1,622 6 10 Bills on hand not paid. >. 6 61 8 0 
173,013 12 7 Cash advanced to pay wages atthe stations, | ! 1,130 0 0 
. ad Stores on hand, viz.: 
Curtain Road station— Westminster station se 6 eo ee oe +) «683,999 8 9 
Balance at Christmas . . £85,977 1 10 | pe eee 2,296 7 2 
Expended this half year, viz.:— | 6,295 15 11 
For purchase of free- . Coals on hand, viz.:— 
a a £ Bs 10 : | Westminster station. . ... + ° “- 18 : 
oe | Brick Lameditto . . «© «© © © «© © 2,412 2 
Dittomains . . 1,078 8 0 | CurtainRoadditto : : : : : 3): ~~ 1/872 6 8 
omenaeemteme aren oe 
£1,121 6 2 12,470 11 5 
Less freehold pro- | Coke and breeze on hand, viz.:— 
perty sold to the j Westminsterstation,. . . . . «6 « «+ £12 0 2 
North - London | Brick Laneditto . . . . « 2 «© + « 2113 4 
Railway Company. 56617 0 | Curtain Roadditto . . . . 1. « « 34:19 0 
——__ 54 9 2 — 68 12 6 
—— 86,531 11 0 Tar and other productsonhand . . . . + «© « «© *© « or J : 
2 H Ship Dispatch . . . . 
700,468 19 10 Depreciation-fund, for gasholder and coal-store ov leasehold pro- 
———_ ——. perty, invested in the purchase of £637. ls. ld. Reduced . 
£19,581 0 2 | Three per Cent. Annuities. . 583 17 9 
4 Contingent-fund, invested in the purchase of £19, 541. 11s. lid. 
s' . 
Amount paid on call due June 24, 1864 ick, ign> ‘i ith 55,470 0 0 | Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities, . . 18,415 12 2 
Dividends remaining unpaid. . 6,101 1 4 | Amount placed ondeposit . . . . 2. « «'+ + « « « 15,000 0 0 
Debts due by the company for coals, “and to sundry tradesmen | 
and others, . "aes - 183,479 0 4) 
Amount due to collectors” for commission, viz: — 
Westminsterstation. . . . . — £67512 2 
Brick Lane ditto. . .... ee 29613 9 | 
Curtain Roadditto . .... a ay 15118 4 
—— 1,124 4 3) 
Amount due for wages and contingencies, viz.:— 
Westminster station. . . . . se £47517 7 | 
lh ey ee ee 17 7 
Curtain Road ditto . . . . « « « e« 8 3 7 
a - 71 5 9) 
Amount due at chief office for contingencies. ‘4.9 @ 210 10 | 
| 
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The Governor: Gentlemen, my duty now is to move the adoption of the 
report, and, in doing so, I will give you the usual statement of our trans- 
actions during the past half year as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1863. In the half year ending Midsummer, 1863, we consumed 
65,000 tons of coal, which cost us £58,901, or at the rate of 17s. 113d. per 
ton. During the past half year the consumption was 76,000 tons, which 
cost £66,000, or at the rate of 17s. 5d. per ton, showing a better purchase 
by nearly 6d. per ton. The increase of coals in quantity was 16 per cent.; 
ditto in money 12} per cent. The gas made in 1863 was 623,408,000 cubic 
feet; in 1864, it was 691,763,000 feet, being an increase of 11 percent. The 
gas made per ton of coals in 1863 was 9494 cubic fect, and in 1864 it was 
9081 cubic feet—a decrease of 44 per cent. The reason for that decrease 
may be thus explained: you have probably seen in the newspapers that a 
great many complaints have been made in the City as to the quantity of 
sulphur in the gas. We are bound by Act of Parliament to keep the quan- 
tity of sulphur below a certain point. In order that there should not be 
the slightest cause of complaint, we referred the matter to two gentlemen 
who reported to us the result of their investigations. Dr. Letheby always 
said that our heats were too high, and that we got too much gas from the 
coal, and, in order to ascertain whether that did affect the question, we de- 
termined to reduce the quantity; and that is simply the reason why the 
quantity of gas made per ton of coal appears so much less during the last 
half year. The rental of light in 1863 was £123,738, and in 1864 it was 
£132,412, being an increase of 7 per cent. Products in 1863 amounted to 
£16,614, and in 1864 to £23,832, being an increase of no less than 43} per 
cent. The rental per ton of coals in 1863 was 37s. 8}d., and in 1864 it was 
34s. 94d., being a decrease of 8} per cent. That struck me as very extra- 
ordinary; but, in going into the matter accurately, 1 found that between 
December, 1862, and Midsummer, 1863, there was the illumination on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. We received £2700 on 
that account, which, of course, would make up the difference. I found also 
upon looking into the matter, that we received last half year more for gas 
than, with the exception I have mentioned, any previous half year. The 
net cost of coals per ton in 1863, deducting products, was 12s. 104d., and in 
1864 it was 11s. 13d., being a decrease of 13% per cent. Retorts per ton of 
coals in 1863 was 8d., and in 1864 it was 6}d., being a decrease of 183 per 
cent. General wear and tear per ton of coals in 1863 was 3s., and in 1864 
it was 2s. 1}d., being a decrease of 28} per cent. The wages and contin- 
gencies in 1863 were 4s., and in 1864 they were 4s. 1}d. The wages, of 
course, increase with the increase of production. There has been, too, a 
— deal of labour connected with new works, and some] of the cost of it 

as got into the profit and loss account which should have been carried to 
capital. The rental per 1000 feet of gas in 1863 was 3s. 11}d., and in 1864 
it was 3s. 10d., being a decrease of 3 per cent. This item, of course, is 
affected to some extent by the fact of the illumination. Coke for sale in 
1863 was 533 per cent. of the coals used, and in 1864 it was 544 per cent., 
being an increase of 1 percent. I think, gentlemen, you will agree with 
me that all these items of the working are very satisfactory. There is only 
one circumstance which we regret to have to report to you, and that is, that 
one of our officers who has been with us for 23 years has become a de- 
faulter. Every care which could possibly be taken to prevent such an oc- 
currence was taken by us, and we thought the system we had adopted was 
perfect, but it turned out that the officer referred to had got possession of 
an old receipt-book which he made use of for the purpose of defrauding the 
company. 1 regret the circumstance exceedingly; but when I tell you that 
there was only one private consumer whose account was in arrear more 
than a quarter, you may think that every diligence was used by us. The 
counterfoils of the collector’s receipt-book were examined week by week, 
but, having this old book, which had been in his possession 10 or 12 years, 
he managed to defeat our scrutiny. Where a person chooses to cheat, it is 
sometimes almost impossible to check him. I will now sit down by moving 
—“ That this meeting do agree with and confirm the report of the court of 
directors and the auditors report and statement of the accounts of the com- 
ey so transmitted.” 

r. RHopEs seconded the motion. 

A Proprietor: What is the amount of the defalcation? 

The Governor: £3500 or £3600. 

Sir James Duke: Are not the sureties of the collector liable for the 
amount? 

The Governor: Yes, to about £1200; and we are assured that that will 
be paid. We should have been able to give you 2 per cent. on account of 
back dividends instead of 1 per cent. but for this affair. We thought it 
right to reserve a portion for next time, as all the defalcation will be charged 
upon the half year between June and Christmas. 

Mr. Box said, in looking over the accounts he was astounded at the vast 
increase in the consumption of coals in the last half year. It was 10,516 
tons over and above the quantity consumed in the corresponding period of 
1863. The decrease in the cost per ton had been 64d., or a total decrease 
of £2063, which certainly looked well. But looking at the increased con- 
sumption, the question arose whether the revenue had increased in the 
same proportion. He found that, on the contrary, it had decreased to the 
extent of £11,144, and he did not think the governor had given a satisfac- 
tory reason for that decrease. There had been, however, a corresponding 
increase in the receipts for residual products. He asked for some further 
explanation on the first point. 

he Governor said if the honourable proprietor would take 9494 cubic 
feet as the yield per ton of coals in 1863 as against 9081 in 1864, and calcu- 
late that upon the number of tons used, he thoughi he would be able to 
arrive at a conclusion as to where the difference lay. The most satisfactory 
answer to the statements made was that the profit for the last half year 
was £43,302, whereas for the corresponding period of 1863 it was £35,763. 

Mr. Box said he wanted to know how it was that the company had used 
10,516 tons of coal more during the past half year. 

The Governor said it was simply as he had explained before—that in 
consequence of the complaints respecting the sulphur in the gas the 
directors had tried the experiment of reducing the qnantity of gas made 
per ton of coal. That reduction amounted to nearly 500 feet per ton, and 
if the honourable proprietor would calculate that by the 76,000 tons of 
coal employed, he would probably find the difference accounted for. 

Mr. Box said the returns for tar had fallen off. 

The Governor replied that that was a mistake. The tar and other pro- 
ducts last half year amounted to £3858, as against £3664 in 1863; so that 
the returns were better by nearly £200. 

Mr. Box asked for an explanation of the item in the accounts, “Parlia- 
mentary expenses, £334.” 


The Governor said it was not a large amount. It had arisen out of the 
opposition to the Subways Bill. He was afraid it would bea larger item 
next half year. 


Mr. Hepeegs asked whether the attention of the board had been directed 





to a new invention—the gas-power engine—which, if brought into practical 
use, would largely increase the consumption of gas, as it would, to a con- 
siderable extent, answer the purpose of steam. . 

The Governor said they had been in communication with two or three 
parties about it, and were trying experiments with it. ; 

Mr. Price said he had not many remarks to make on this occasion. 
First of all, he must say that he thought they were all satisfied with the 
report and the general statement made by the governor as to their affairs, 
except the allusion to the unfortunate defalcation in the accounts of the 
collector. That was no new subject to him, for a collector in the parish in 
which he resided had been committing similar depredations. He obtained 
an old receipt-book, and robbed the parish of £5000 or £6000; so that there 
were other persons who did not look after their servants, as well as the 
directors of this company. os ‘ 

The Governor said he could not admit that that was the fact in their 
case. 

Mr. Price said the result was nevertheless the same. The dishonest 
tendency seemed to be epidemic amongst collectors, for in the parishes of 
St. Pancras, St. Marylebone, and Lambeth, the same thing had occurred. 
Passing to another subject, he should like to be informed whether the ex- 
periment of making less gas per ton of coal had answered the purpose of 
diminishing the quantity of sulphur. ’ , 

The Governor said not in the slightest degree; it had nothing to do with 
it. The company had been to a great expense without the slightest result. 
They had had a report from Mr. Barlow and an eminent French chemist, 
M. Ellissen, which showed that there were no means of working so as to 
be able to say with certainty that there should not be more than a certain 
amount of sulphur in the gas, And, after all, the complaint was the 
veriest absurdity possible. People talked of 20 grains of sulphur in 100 feet 
of gas as being prejudicial, whereas two or three lucifer matches lighted in 
a room would create almost as much. It wasa piece of absurdity, but it 
was kept before the citizens as a point to be made on the 21st of December. 

Mr. Price said it was not alone that the citizens complained, but that the 
Act of Parliament, rightly or wrongly, had decided that there should only 
be a certain amount of sulphur in the gas. The citizens were only going 
for their rights under the Act of Parliament. It was no fancy on the part 
of the citizens, for the same Act which fixed the minimum illuminating 
power of the gas determined the maximum amount of sulphur which it 
should contain. If the Act of Parliament was founded upon a chemical 
mistake, then there was an excuse for the gas companies; but if that could 
not be proved, and at the same time it was known that a certain process 
would tend to lessen the present amount of sulphur, the gas companies 
must look to it. 

The Governor said for their own sakes they should do so. 

Mr. Price said he only wanted it to be understood that the citizens were 
not unreasonable. 

The Governor said they were, as compared with the consumers at the 
west-end. ’ 

Mr. Price said Dr. Letheby in his last report stated that the illuminating 
power of this company’s gas was lower than that of the other companies 
supplying the City, and considerably lower than the companies outside. 
He (Mr. Price) believed that the Imperial Company gave 10 per cent. 
higher illuminating power than the highest of the City companies, and 15 
per cent. higher than the Chartered. He was aware that in all cases the 
City companies did give more than the Act of Parliament required. The 
directors were, no doubt, aware that there was an agitation now going on 
against the gas companies of the metropolis, and he might mention that in 
the parish in which he resided there was to be a public meeting on the 
subject. As it was known there that he was a holder of gas shares, he had 
in conversation always stated that it was the highest interest of the com- 
panies, as gas-makers, to endeavour to suit their customers. Then, as to 
the subways, he understood there was to be another attempt next session 
to obtain powers to compel the companies to use them. He was glad to 
remark the guarded way in which the directors spoke of this subject in the 
report—that they hesitated to commit themselves to an unqualified opposi- 
tion to the measure. He hoped they would meet the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or the City authorities, or whoever the promoters might be, in such 
a way as would be for the benefit of the public and themselves. It was of 
the utmost importance to the proprietors as investors that they should have 
the approval of their customers in these matters, and supply them with an 
article which could not be improved, and could not be superseded. Some 
persons went so far as to say that in the progress of chemical or electric 
science a process would one day be discovered by which the use of gas 
would be superseded. The only way to meet that contingency was to 
supply gas in such quantity, of such quality, and at such a price, that it 
was not worth while to make any change. As he saw a reporter present, 
he wished tosay, as much to the public as to the meeting, that the gas con- 
sumers of the metropolis do not consider that the Act of Parliament by 
which we are governed was obtained, not at the instigation of the gas com~- 
panies, but of certain agitators, who did not succeed quite so well as they | 
expected, for their own personal ends. Therefore, until the gas companies | 
had done that which the Act of Parliament did not allow them to do, he | 
contended that the consumers had no ground, unless they could prove some | 
laches on their part, to oppose them and go to Parliament for fresh powers; 
and he had no doubt that if it was done Parliament would protect them. 
He believed that no company as yet—the Imperial were the nearest—had 
laid by such a sum as a reserve-fund as they were allowed todo. When! 
that was done, and the maximum dividend which the shareholders were | 
entitled to was paid, if the companies should set up their backs, and refuse | 
to do anything for the consumers, it would be time enough to complain of 
their conduct; but until then there was no ground for opposing those who 
were supplying to the public a light which was not surpassed in the world. 

Sir James Duke said he wished to ask one question in reference to the | 
great tenderness with which the directors seemed to treat his friends in the 
City. The governor had stated that the reduced yield of gas per ton of 
coal was an experiment, and he should like to know whether, as it was not 
successful, it had been continued. With all his respect for the City of 
London, he should be very sorry to see this company lose 400 or 500 feet of 
gas on every ton of coals. 

The Governor said directly it was found that the experiment, which 
had a very fair trial, did not answer the purpose, it was given up. W ith 
respect to this matter, it was a very extraordinary thing there should be an 
agitation in the City, and nowhere else, although throughout the company’s 
district the price of gas and the quality supplied were the same; and the 
City examiner of gas always reported that the illuminating power was 
above the requirements of the Act of Parliament. In the City, too, there 
was always a talk about the public lamps, and the company were accused 
of cheating in the quantity of gas supplied. But what was the fact? The 
company allowed the Commissioners of Sewers to put meters to some of 
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these lamps in different places, in order that they might satisfy themselves 





on the point. The result was, that every one of the metered ps, over 
which the officers of the commission had control, showed a consumption 
exceeding that which the oma had contracted for. Such a fact as this 
was never stated in the papers. He (the governor) always found that the 
gas agitation in the City became stronger and stronger as St. Thomas's 
Day approached; and no doubt all these complaints were got up in view of 
the Common Councilmen going before their constituents on that day. It 
was a most monstrous and unjust thing that all reference to the quantity 
of gas supplied being in excess of the quantity contracted for was carefully 
excluded. It was never stated that the lamps to which meters were 
attached showed the consumption to be greater than the commissioners 
paid for; and if this was the case with the metered lamps, no doubt the 
consumption in the other lamps was still greater. 

Mr. Price said one of the complaints was that the company had raised 
the price for gas supplied to the public lamps. 

The Governor said they had only done what the Act of Parliament 
authorized them to do. They merely required the public authorities to 
pay for what they consumed. If they had burners burning five feet per 
hour, they ought to pay for five feet. For his own part, he could never 
understand why the public lamps should be supplied at the rate of 3s. per 
1000 when private consumers paid 4s. 6d. The result of supplying the 
public lamps at a low price was that the private consumer necessarily had 
to pay at a higher rate; and the directors therefore considered it was only 
fair that the local authorities should be charged for what they actually 
consumed. But, do what they would, they could not give the public lamps 
so little as they contracted for, because in order to insure a consumption of 
five feet they were obliged to put on a burner and use such a pressure as 
gave six, and in many cases seven feet per hour. 

Mr. Gray fully confirmed the statements of his worthy friend in the 
chair. He had no doubt the Commissioners of Sewers would be happy if 
the companies would supply them with gas for nothing. 

The GoverNor said he did not believe they would even then be 
contented. 

Mr. Gray said he was not sure that they would. It could not but bea 
matter of surprise to any one connected with gas companies to hear state- 
ments so utterly devoid of truth as were sometimes made at meetings con- 
vened to discuss the question of the supply of gas. At one of those meet- 
ings recently held in Aldgate, 2 Mr. Dresser Rogers stated that the residual 
products from the manufacture of gas sold so well that the citizens ought 
to have their gas for nothing. And amongst other things, he stated that 
Mr. Croll had almost pledged himself to produce gas at 1s. 4d. ed 1000 
cubic feet. Ifthat gentleman had but taken the trouble to read the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Croll on the arbitration between himself and the Great 
Central Company, he would have seen how different Mr. Croll’s tone after- 
wards became. 
was pressed to make the statement, and it was only upon that statement 
being made that the company had any chance of obtaining their bill. But 
the moment the bill was obtained, the confederates fell out, and he said he 
must have 2s., or it would yield him no remuneration. It could not, how- 
ever, be matter of surprise that when such statements as he had referred to 
were made in public meetings they should create a certain impression, be- 
cause the public had no means of judging whether they were right or 
wrong. All that he (Mr. Gray) could say was, that he had been connected 
for a long time witha company which had been much persecuted by the 
Commissioners of Sewers for many years past. When the bill of the City 
Gas Company was in Parliament, a most trumpery accusation was got up 
by them against the company to the effect that they were making use of 
the river for getting rid of their refuse. The plain truth was, the company 
had formerly done so, and were punished for their delinquency, but the pipe 
through which the refuse was discharged had been withdrawn, and the 
company had gone to a very heavy expense—something like £20,000—in 
adopting a new system of purifying their gas, so that, at the time, not one 
drop of refuse found its way into the river. But it was sufficient for the 
purpose of their opponents to summon them, with the view of impeding 
the company’s bill in Parliament. Happily, however, they did not succeed, 
and the information came to nothing. What he had to complain of was, 
that in a court where the companies were excluded from the chance of de- 
fending themselves, language was used of the most disgraceful kind. There 
was no term of obloquy too bad to be applied to the companies, although 
he ventured to say there was no body of men in the metropolis who were 
more anxious to please those whom they supplied than they were. At the 
same time he felt,as a director of a gas company, that he should be recreant 
to the trust reposed in him if he consented to a reduction in the price of 
gas, which would have the effect of so diminishing the dividends that they 
would not be worth accepting. Every one engaged in trade very justly 
looked to get a good profit upon the article he sold, and gas companies were 
not to be an exception to the rule. They were acting under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, and if they abused their powers they could be 
called to account. If they did not furnish an adequate and proper supply 
of gas, the parties complaining could go before the Secretary of State, when 
an investigation would take place. The Metropolis Gas Act gave the con- 
sumers ample powers if they chose to use them; but the fact was, they had 
no ground of complaint whatever except that the companies formerly gave 
them light much in excess of what they were bound to do now. Let the 
companies continue to do what as upright and honourable men they had 
always desired to do; and while that was the case, and they charged such 
a price only as was sufficient to give them a fair remuneration for the 
capital embarked in their undertakings, they need not fear the result of 
any agitation which was going on. His worthy friend had very properly 
alluded to the shortest day in the year. No doubt this agitation was got 
up because it furnished a nice topic fof discussion on that occasion. But 
he did not know why the companies should be asked to supply gas at less 
than they could afford to do it, or why the Commissioners of Sewers should 
be asked to become gas manufacturers any more than that they should be- 
come brewers or soap-makers, and thus save the profit which the wholesale 
dealers were entitled to receive. 

Mr. Wottaston asked whether he was to understand that there were no 
means of entirely excluding the sulphur from gas ? 

The Governor said there were not. 

Mr. WoLLAsTon inquired further whether the company were keeping 
within the limits prescribed by the Act of Parliament. 

The Governor said they were not; they were occasionaily beyond it. 
The Act of Parliament said there must not be more than 20 grains in every 
100 feet; but sometimes this company’s gas had more, and that was the 
cause of complaint. But what he said in the first place was, that they had 
done all they could to comply with the Act of Parliament. They had 
spared no expense to get rid of it; and, in fact, it was their interest if pos- 
sible to do so. Even if the quantity were double, it was a mere bagatelle; 
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He then said that he had not undertaken to do so, but he | 











but this was made a stalking horse. The vestry of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, had the same power as the commissioners, but no complaint was 
ever made by them—it was only in the City. 

Mr. Price asked whether this company adopted the same process for 
getting rid of the sulphur that was employed by the other companies, be- 
cause, as far as he could make out the report of the chemical examiner of 
gas in the City, the proportion of sulphur there was greater. 

The Governor said that was not the case; on the contrary, it was some- 
times a great deal less. The truth was, they had no power to control it, 
and no two reports ageed upon the subject. Dr. Letheby attributed the 
presence of the sulphur to the high heats employed, and the company had 
tried, by reducing the heats, to diminish it, but without success. Mr. Bar- 
low and M. Ellissen were for months making experiments in different 
parts of the kingdom to ascertain whether there was any practical mode of 
getting rid of it, but they could not do so. He (the governor) wanted the 
public to understand that, whether there were 20 or 30 grains, it really 
made no difference. The company paid so much per ton to have their 
coals picked over so as to remove all the pyrites. 

on Gray said some descriptions of coal produced more sulphur than 
others. 

Mr. SHove inquired how it was that in the present accounts the rates 
appeared to be so much lower. 

he Governor said they were not really lower. The amount now was 
£2103, and for the corresponding period of 1863 they were £4169; but that 
merely arose from the accidental circumstance that the amount due was not 
always collected in the half year. He was afraid the proprietors must not 
look for any reduction in this direction, as all the parishes seemed desirous 
of re-rating them from time to time. There was an appeal pending in that 
parish at the present moment for a large amount. 

Mr. Price asked what the directors intended to doin reference to the 
Subways Bill, which he understood was to be introduced next session. _ 

The Governor said he did not think it would affect this company, as it 
related to subways in the new street to the Mansion House, and along the 
Thames Embankment. 

Mr. Price said he believed the objections of the gas companies to the use 
of the subways was that the Metropolitan Board wished to make them 
liable in the event of an explosion. 

The Governor said it was, and also to the rent required for the use of 
the subways. The board positively asked a rental which, if they became 
universal, would in many streets have amounted to more than the gross 
receipts for gas there. The board calculated that the subways cost about 
£16,000 per mile, and they had the modesty to ask 5 or 6 per cent. upon 
that amount for giving the companies liberty to go into them. The com- 
panies did not otherwise object to the use of subways, if they could be 
secured from the consequences. They said, “If you compel us to go into 
them we will do everything we possibly can to lay our pipes in such a) 
manner as to prevent explosion, and your engineer shall certify that we | 
have done so; but then we must be relieved from further responsibility.” | 
It was not a simple question of a house or a yard or two of sewer being 
blown up if an explosion took place, but there might be an explosive mix- | 
ture formed by the escape of gas in a mile of subway, and in twenty-four | 
hours the company might be utterly ruined by the damage done. 

After some further conversation, the motion for the adoption of the report 
was put, and carried unanimously. ; 

The Governor then brought up the following minute:—* Directors | 
minutes, Oct. 14, 1864.—Resolved, that a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. | 
per annum for the half year ending at Midsummer last, and a back dividend | 
at the rate of 1 per cent., be now declared and reported to the general | | 
court of proprietors to be held on Friday, the 4th of November.” 

Mr. Pric— moved—* That the dividend declared by the court of directors | 
be approved and adopted, and be payable by warrants on the treasurer on | 
and after the 15th inst.” 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 

The retiring auditors, Messrs. Barker and Chisholm, were severally re- 
elected, and the former returned thanks for himself and colleague. 

The meeting was then made special, for the election of an auditor in the 
place of Mr. Sloper, who had resigned his appointment. | 

Sir James Duxe, in a few complimentary observations, proposed that | 
Mr. H. Youle be elected to the vacant office, which having been duly | 
seconded, was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Youre returned thanks on his appointment, and said he was happy 
to know that the books of the company were kept in such a satisfactory 
state that the labours of the auditors were much facilitated. He hoped to 
be able to perform his duties in a way to merit the confidence of the 
proprietors. | 

A cordial vote of thanks to the governor, deputy-governor, and directors, | 
was then passed; and the Governor having acknowledged the compliment | 
the proceedings terminated. 











METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Crry Court or Sewers, GUILDHALL, TuEspAy, Nov. 1. 

At the Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy Dr 
Jersky in the chair, 

A deputation attended from the vestry of St. Andrew, Holborn, and pre- 
sented the following memorial :— 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, 

The humble memorial of the inhabitant householders of St. Andrew, Holborn, i® 
the City of London, in vestry assembled, showeth— . ; 

That they have great reason to complain of the quality and price of the gas sup- 
plied to the inhabitants, and that they feel the law as it now stands prevents that 
free competition which can alone check evils of this character. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that your honourable court will take all measures 
that may be needful to put an end to the evils of which they feel that they have so 
great cause to complain. : 

By order of the said vestry. (Signed) 

J. J. Sanps, Churchwarden. 

Deputy OpparD moved—“ That the memorial be referred to the Special 
Gas Committee, to consider and report.” 

Mr. GrorGE WALTER seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


Mr. Daw said he had received a letter from Deputy Lott, enclosing a copy 
of the following resolution, passed at a vestry meeting of the inhabitants of 
the united parishes of St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Pancras, Soper Lane, and All- 
hallows, Honey-Lane :— 

That, in the opinion of this vestry, the gas supplied at present in the City is de- 
ficient in quantity, inferior in quality, and that the charge for the same is excessive. 
That this vestry requests the Honourable Commissioners of Sewers for this City to 
take into consideration the propriety of taking the manufacture and supply of gas 
for the City into their own hands; and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Commissioners of Sewers by the vestry-clerk. 
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The memorial was referred to the Special Gas Committee. 

Dr. LeTHEBY reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to 
the City during the week had, except on one occasion, with the Chartered 
gas, been equal to the requirements of the Act of Parliament. The amount 
of sulphur in the City and Chartered had not been above the quantity 
sanctioned by Parliament, but in the Great Central gas the amount had 
been excessive. 





FLINTOFF AT BRIGHTON. 

The first public meeting of the recently formed Brighton Gas Consumers 
Association was held at the Town-Hall on Friday evening, the 28th ult., on 
which occasion Mr. George Flintoff, gas engineer, from London, delivered a 
lecture on “ the best means of obtaining gas in Brighton, at a saving to the 
inhabitants of £20,000 perannum.” The interest in the meeting was much 
enhanced by the announcement that the lecturer had “ saved the gas con- 
sumers of Great Britain and Ireland more than £300,000 per annum, by 
causing reduction in the price of gas in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Sheffield, and more than 130 other 
cities and towns, and that he would prove that gas can be afforded and 
ought to be sold in Brighton at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet;” and the room 
was consequently nearly filled with gas consumers and others. Diagrams 
representing the gas-making a and various sections of gas-meters 
were hung up, and occasionally referred to by the lecturer; and on the 
platform and in the body of the room we observed H. Moor, Esq., M.P.; 
Councillors Lamb, Woollet, Friend, Reason, Pierson, Darling, and Jeffs; 
Messrs. Goodchild, Roe, Bartlett, Moon, Dollman, Acland, &c. &c. 
oa the motion of Mr. Frrenp, Mr. Woollet was unanimously called to the 
chair. 

The CuHArrMAN said he was happy to respond to the vote by which he 
had been honoured with a call to the chair, although he had hoped that the 
meeting would have had the advantage of the presence of the mayor, who 
had been interested in the gas question for a considerable time past, but 
owing to the duties in connexion with his office he had not been able to 
attend this evening; still, although not here in presence, they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was with them in spirit. A committee had 
been formed in the Town Council for the purpose of obtaining a reduction 
in the _— of gas, for which they were at present paying a much higher 
price than many other towns on the south coast. Allusion had been made 
to Plymouth, but that town appeared to be a standing bugbear to our gas 
companies; but, when asked the question, “Why introduce Plymouth?” 
they would reply that they felt that Plymouth was sufficient for their 
argument. Plymouth was situated farther from the seat of supply than 
Brighton, takes the same means for the manufacture of gas, and could still 
supply it at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, while Brighton was saddled with 5s. 
for the same quantity. He wanted to know the reason of this, as Plymouth 
was paying the maximum dividend allowed by the Act—10 per cent.—and 
could still keep a large reserve-fund to meet contingencies; and, as he had 
before observed, if they could do this at Plymouth, why not at Brighton? 
In reply to assertions which had, he said, been made with regard to Ply- 
mouth having enjoyed opportunities of providing funds which. Brighton 
never had, he read a letter from the secretary to the Plymouth Company 
in disproof of such assertion, and also stating that every reduction in the 
price of gas had been made voluntarily. A large increase in the consump- 
tion had always arisen in consequence, and their profits were almost as 
much at the end of the year with gas at 2s. 9d.as it was at 5s.; but this 
could not be done without great attention being paid to the manufacture. 
He (the chairman) believed that if the Brighton companies reduced the 
price to 3s. or 2s. 9d. they would also derive as much profit as they had 
done at 5s. He would now call upon Mr. Flintoff to commence his lecture. 

Mr. Fiintorr commenced by observing that in the course of his lifetime 

it had been his lot to overturn 167 gas monopolies, and if he was again 


would be the 168th. He was about to show them how they could save, by 
following the example of other towns, no less a sum than £20,000 to the 
people of Brighton; and as he had brought good recommendation and a 
pretty good character, he thought they would give him credit for being able 
to do battle on this question, and fight it out as at other places. He 
had never yet compromised a town by making statements in connexion 
with this question without being able to carry out those statements. 
What he had done in times gone by he intended to do here; and he did not 
mean to leave it until £20,000 could be saved to the town, by their obtain- 
ing gas as cheaply at Brighton as in other places. But the people wanted 
teaching. The art of making gas had hitherto been a dead letter—it had 
been kept in the hands of a few individuals. No man could get to learn 
the business by serving an apprenticeship. It was looked upon as a mystery 
—as something wonderfully clever; but before he finished he would con- 
vince them that any man of ordinary intelligence could make gas. It had 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests sent throughout the 
large towns of England a number of officers to ascertain at what price gas 
ought to be sold in various localities. In June, 1846, the Government 
published the report they made (which may be purchased by any one), 


; (wherein it appears that in towns of not more than one-fourth the magnitude 


of Brighton the cost of making gas should be 1s. 43d. per 1000 cubic feet; 
and, considering the great disadvantages under which small towns neces- 
sarily lie, the selling price, after paying 10 per cent. on the capital, should 
be only 3s. 23d. In 1846 the resources of gas lighting were not developed, 


in the large towns at 2s., 2s. 3d.,or 2s. 6d., for the cost of piping was no 
more in large towns than in small ones; and if these pipes can do four 
times the amount of work the gas can be sold cheaper. Besides, the loss 
from leakage amounted to 30 per cent., or one-third of the whole quantity 
made, in consequence of little having been known about laying down the 
pipes, and this loss was solely the result of mismanagement; and if the gas 
escaped it contaminated the earth, rendered a town unhealthy, and was an 
annoyance to the people. This was the fault of the stupid people who laid 
these pipes in days gone by, and if a loss was thus incurred they had no 
right to make the public pay for it. The Government statement had stood 
the test of years,and had been alluded to by him ata thousand public 
meetings; and would not their own common sense tell them that if it had 
not been feasible and right the gas companies would have come to a meeting 
like this and overturn it? ‘This they had never been able to do, because it 
was founded upon truth—which had enabled him, single-handed, to oppose 
the companies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and make them give way, 
when he had not a single friend upon the platform who could discuss the 
scientific method of making gas. If the companies were unable to overturn 
one man they must be rotten, and in as bad a state as any class of compa- 
nies could be; and if they were doing wrong the sooner they were exposed, 
and their monopoly put an end to, the better. Now, he would tell them 








successful, of which he had no doubt on earth, the Brighton gas monopoly | 
' could give the benefit to the consumer; and, as the cost of 1000 feet of gas 





| they would be enabled to take off another 6d. from the price of gas. They 


| responsible men had been in the habit of inspecting the accounts of these 
managers, they did not care a button whether the company were conducted 


been kept from the people, that monopoly might erect her throne. In 1846 | 


| as well. If they followed the example of the 167 towns where this matter 


| not the power to send them to the right-about if they refused to take up a 


but if in small towns it could then be sold at 3s. 23d., it might be sold now | 





something about making gas; and if there were any gentlemen here who 
advocated the other side—who thought that he was wrong, and that the 
gas companies were doing right—he should be delighted for them to come 
upon the platform, and let them have a fair fight, because an Englishman 
would never be a party to any one fighting his opponent behind his back, 
nor unless he gave a chance of reply to what was advanced. If they could 
teach him what he did not know, he should not be ashamed to acknowledge 
it, for the child was father to the man, and those who did not profess to do 
much often did much more than those who professed a great deal. The 
making of was nothing but baking a certain ~ of coal, and by 
so baking it to turn it into an aérial body. If he took a ton of New- 
castle coal, which cost him 14s., by putting it into an oven (described 
in the diagram), what he had to do was to get out of it as much gas as it 
contained; and, if he understood his business, he could get 9200 feet of gas. 
After that he had 13 cwt. of coke, 10 gallons of tar, and 10 gallons of am- 
monia water. At the present time the coke would fetch 10s.—in the winter 


the companies showed their charity by ons more—and the tar and 
ammonia water 1s. 3d., making 11s. 3d., which, taken from 14s., made the 


cost of the raw material for 1000 feet of gas about 3d. or 4d.; and, having 
arrived at this fact, it would be at once self-evident that if they could make 
gas from the dirt in the streets they could only save 3d. or 4d. per 1000 
feet. Ifit could be proved that the raw material cost 2s. 6d., it would be 
an argument why Brighton should pay 4s. 9d. But it could not; and while 
it cost more at Plymouth—were they pay 10 per cent. to the shareholders— 
than at Brighton, they were selling it at 2s. 9d.,and were about to reduce 
the price to 2s. 6d. [The lecturer here referred to some large diagrams 
which hung over the platform, containing the price of gas at various towns 
in the kingdom, varying from 2s., as at Whitehaven, to 4s. 9d. (the highest 
price) at Brighton.] The price of gas at Whitehaven was now 2s. per 1000 
cubic feet; but the price of gas was regulated to some extent by the eost of 
material, and also by the consumption of a given quantity upon a given 
area. The people there found that they were thoroughly robbed, and in 
order to get rid of this injustice they formed themselves into an independent 
company; and the old company, who had charged 6s., when opposition 
stared a in the face, brought down their a The new company’s 
price was 2s. 6d., and after they had dropped it to 2s. they paid a dividend 
of 24 per cent. If it could be done at 2s. at Whitehaven, it could be done 
in Brighton for 1s. 10d., and pay an equal dividend. He would tell them 
how these reductions were brought about in the 160 towns in which these 
reductions were made. As soon as the people met together for the purpose 
of inquiring into the question the gas companies became alarmed; they did 
not want the truth to come out, and so they pursued him (the lecturer) 
from one end of the country to the other, and circulated millions of bills to 
vilify the man who had told these truths. But it was not a question of 
character—it was a question of facts and figures; and the companies had 
ultimately to swallow their own words. There was not one of the compa- 
nies in which these reductions had been made that had suffered a diminu- 
tion in their dividends of a single farthing. There had been disturbances 
to such an extent that the police, and even the military, had to be called 
out; but, by continuing to have their attention called to the question, the 
people found out that they could light their houses for half the price of 
candles, and get a greater illuminating power. In every case, however, the | 
gas companies lowered their price under coercion. In Liverpool they said, 

“If you don’t lower the price, we will go to Parliament and get a bill, and | 
light the town ourselves;” and as soon as they found that if they did not! 
lower the price their occupation would be gone, they quietly succumbed, | 
and did as the Brighton companies did—they gave up 3d. They then 
“ physicked them in the ribs,” and got off 1s. more; and as soon as the | 
companies lowered their price they doubled their consumption. And this | 
affected them in this way: supposing, as had been proved, their loss by | 
leakage to be 25 per cent., and the consumption was doubled, if their pipes | 
were of proper calibre and properly laid, they would save half their leakage; 
and if they_could distribute their gas without any increased expense, they 





put into the gasometer in Brighton was no more than 1s. 4d., they could | 
judge what would be the position of the companies with double the con- | 
sumption. They now sold it at 4s. 9d., which would give them 3s. 5d. 
profit; but if they sold 2000 feet instead of 1000, and lowered the price to 
3s. 6d., the 2000 would be sold for 7s., which cost 2s. 8d., and they would 
have 4s. 4d. profit. But that was not all: they would save 12} per cent. 
of gas which was formerly lost by leakage, and by selling this at 3s. 6d. 


did not understand the political economy of their own trade; and, although 


well or ill. In Plymouth they had managed the company well—they sold 
at 2s. 9d. and gained 10 per cent.—while in Brighton they had managed it 
ill. A very common opinion opinion prevailed in the minds of people, that 
wherever coal happens to be dear gas should be dear. There never was a 
greater mistake, because where coal happens to be dear coke becomes dear 


had been taken in hand, the same result would follow. The Town Council, 
Guardians of the Poor, and other local bodies, should take up the matter; 
and it would be a serious question for their consideration whether they had 


public improvement of so much importance in their behalf. Mr. Flintoff 
went on to make some remarks on the inferior quality of the gas supplied 
by some companies, and on the advantages of the removal of all monopolies, 
and the establishment of free trade, which had rendered this country the 
best, the freest, and the noblest; almost the only monopolies remaining 
being that of gas, and in some few cases that of water. The proper course 
would be to go to the gas company, and ask them to Jower their price to 
that of Plymouth, and also to form themselves into a Gas Consumers 
Society, and enter into contracts to take gas at the reduced rate for five 
years, and show the companies they were as much determined to lower the 
rice as they (the companies) had been to keepit up. If they would not 
ower the price, and a company were formed, it ought to merge into the 
hands of the corporation for the benefit of the town, who would then have 
control over it. He also exhibited, on diagrams, the method by which gas- 
meters were made to register more gas than was consumed and charged to 
the consumers, over which they could have no control, the companies being 
able to impose upon them as much as they liked, and it was impossible to 
detect them or to avoid payment, as the companies had power by Act 
of Parliament to distrain for the amount charged; and he went on to show, 
by calculation, how, by obtaining the proper reduction, a sum of £20,000 
rannum might be saved in Brighton. At the close of his address the 
ecturer was loudly applauded. 


Mr. Lame moved the first resolution, and in doing so made a few remarks 
on the proceedings in connexion with the establishment of the new water 
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company. The resolution was as follows:—“ That the price of gas in 
Brighton being excessive, it is the opinion of this meeting that the Brighton 
gas companies ought to reduce the price to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 
to such an extent as to afford advantages to the inhabitants, at least equal 
to those at present enjoyed by the gas consumers of Plymouth and other 
towns. That a copy of the foregoing resolution be forwarded to the gas 
companies on behalf of this meeting, by the chairman, with a request that 
the answer be sent to him on or before Saturday, the 5th of November; 
and that this meeting do adjourn to Monday evening, the 7th of November, 
to receive the gas companies replies.” 
Mr. Frrenp seconded the resolution, which he hoped would have the 
| desired effect with the gas companies. A 
Mr. Boxet thought the time given for the answers of the companies 
| was not sufficient. 3 
| Mr. Prerson concurred in this opinion, and suggested that the adjourn- 
ment should be to the 14th of November; but this suggestion did not appear 
| to find favour with the meeting. 
| ‘The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. ; 
Mr. H. Moor, M.P., said that at the request of their worthy chairman he 
| had attended to hear the able lecture which had been delivered to them by 
Mr. Flintoff. He confessed that he belonged to those to whom that gentle- 
/man had referred in his speech—he confessed he was one of that large 
number of people in this country who are totally ignorant of the process of 
manufacture and expense of producing gas. But he did not think that 
that was any great disgrace, for their able lecturer had told them that there | 
were hardly six people in the whole kingdom who really understood this | 
|question. So, if he was one of the ignorant, at any rate he shared his 
|ignorance with a great number of them. The lecturer had told them that 








with their superintendents, were so short-sighted as not to see the necessity 
of an immediate reduction in the price of He confessed that he was 
disappointed ; he had been in hopes that the gas companies would have 
shown themselves willing to meet the wishes of the gas consumers, and at 
least to commence with a reduction from the old 5s. to 4s. or 3s. 9d., with a 
prospective plan of further reduction. Had they done so, he thought they 
would have consulted their own interests far better than by the very paltry 
reduction they had made. Therefore it now me D for the inha- 
bitants to take some course of action. Either they must continue to pay 
4s, 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for their gas, when others are getting gas as good 
or better in quality at 2s, 9d., or else they must take immediate steps to form 
a third and independent company, and so secure to themselves gas at 2s, 9d., 
as Mr. Flintoff would presently prove to them they could do. Comparing 
Brighton with Manchester, he found that in the latter place they are making 
an immense profit out of the manufacture of gas, which is supplied through 
the medium of the corporation, who have the gas-works upon their own 
hands. From areturn of the Manchester Company, he found that in 1863 
they made a profit out of the supply of gas of £59,545, This sum went into | 
the corporation exchequer, and was used for the diminution of taxes be- 
longing to the city. Thus, while Manchester is reducing its local taxation 
in this way, the ratepayers of Brighton are just on the opposite side, inas- 
much as they have to pay a large amount towards the public lighting of the 
borough. He would tell them what perhaps they were not at present aware 
of, that for its public lighting the corporation had to pay no less than £4770a 
year—almost equal to a rate of 4d. in the pound. And this was not done at | 
all on the voluntary principle; it was not whether they would or whether | 
they would not; they were bound to pay the money, and the ratepayers 
were bound to provide it. In Brighton they had to pay £4 a year for every 








ut the differ- 


public lamp, while in Plymouth the amount was £3. 7s. 6d. ; 
ence between these two places, with regard to the public lighting, existed to | 
a far greater extent than appeared from these figures. In Brighton we are | 
bound to provide, at our own cost, every lamp-pillar, gas-bracket, and so 


|| gas was a necessary of life; and there could be no doubt this was really a 
|; question demanding very serious consideration. He put it in the same 
|| category as water, and if there was not a full and fair supply of these two 


|| articles, he said it was not the upper classes who suffer so much as trades- | t 
|; men and those filling the humbler stations of life. If they had been into | forth, and we have to pay for repairs, whereas the Plymouth Company do} 


| some of the humbier dwellings throughout the whole kingdom of England | this themselves, at their own individual cost. In Southampton, in the same | 
||they must have found what a scanty supply of water and gas there was, | Way, the Bas companies there provide all matters necessary for the consump- 
|| although charged for at an enormous rate. This he considered to bea | tion of the commodity they supply; and, to come nearer home, it is the 
'| crying evil, and one demanding consideration; and he said all who bad | same at Portsmouth. Still these companies manage to derive a large profit ; 
|| benevolent feelings towards their fellow-creatures ought to come forward | 2nd, if such an immense advantage is to be derived, why should the inhabi- 
|| and endeavour by every means in their power to remedy so great an evil. | tants of Brighton subject themselves to this great monopoly ?—because there 
|| Mr. Moor concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Flintoff for the able could be no doubt it was a monopoly ; there was no competition. There was a 
|| lecture he had delivered. perfect understanding between the two companies, and one never moved with- 
|| Mr. Ror seconded the resolution, which was unanimously carried. out the other. They considered that they had been im upon for a very 














i i se. together, they 
A vote of thanks to the chairman brought the proceedings to a close might depend on it they should be able to overthrow this monepely, | 


secure for themselves a good and fair supply of gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000. Now 
he asked why Brighton should be treated differently in comparison with a 
small place like Shoreham? There they made a move earlier than we have 
done at Brighton, and the result was that a retrospective reduction of 6d. 
per 1000 was immediately made, and a further reduction, in June, 1865, was 
promised of another 6d. per 1000. Thus Shoreham got the advantage of a 
reduction of 1s., while in Brighton they got the magnificent reduction of 
(Laughter, a cry of “Shame,” and ironical cheering.) He 
would refer to one other little matter, and then he had done, for the most 
interesting part of the evening’s business would be the practical address, 
which they would hear from their practical friend, Mr. Flintoff, whose words 
would carry more weight and importance with them than all he (Mr. Wool- 
lett) could advance. He wished to impress upon them that, in order to carry 
out their and his ideas with reference to this question, they must not allow 
this matter to rest until they had gained what they wanted. And he thought 
the only way in which they could do this was by starting a new and 
independent company. They wanted a company started which, by 
a clause in its regulations, would bind itself never to amalgamate with 
either of the other two companies; but when it was started and in full 
operation—and they were asked to make up their minds to support it to- 
night—then they wished to insert a clause that, if the council chose to 
adopt the Sale of Gas Act for themselves, and make application to the new 
company to transfer its powers and advantages to them, the company may 
then hand over their connexion into the hands of our public body. The 
resolution which he had now to submit to them was as follows:—* That a 
new gas company be now formed, to be called ‘ The Brighton Gas Consumers 
Company, Limited,’ for the purpose of supplying gas of an improved quality, 
at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and that the Gas Consumers Association be 
requested to submit a prospectus of the new company to an adjourned meet- 
ing to be held in this hall on Monday evening next, at eight o’clock.”’” In 
conclusion, Mr. Woollett said he wanted them to understand that this was 
not amere myth; for Mr. Flintoff would presently prove to them by figures 
that what they promised could be done, and before they left it alone it should 
be done, in the town of Brighton. 

Mr. D. Frrenp seconded the resolution. He said his opinion was, that gas 
could be obtained at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and so as to pay a fair profit 
to the shareholders. The other evening he was walking with one of the 
shareholders of one of the gas companies, and that gentleman expressed him- 
self a little alarmed at the agitation that was going on. The conversation 
turned upon the meeting held in this hall the other evening, and this gentle- | 
man of course eaid he hoped the company would reduce the price, so as to 
prevent a new company being formed in this town. In the course of the i| 
conversation that gentleman said, ‘‘ You know we don’t get only the amount 
allowed by Act of Parliament.” Isaid, ‘*Then what do you get besides?” || 
and he answered, “‘ We do certainly get a bonus.” I said, “‘And I suppose it | | 
is a pretty good one;”’ to which he replied, ‘ Well, we don’t grumble about | 

That, gentlemen, came from a shareholder in one of the companies in 
this town, and that is the way in which they keep down the per centage so | 
that we sball never know what it is; andI firmly believe that the consumers, | 
until they form a new company, will never get the price of gas reduced. | 

Mr. J. O. N. Rurrer (manager of the Black Rock Gas-Works), speaking | 
from the body of the room, asked if he should be in order in speaking, now 
that this resolution had been moved and seconded. A reply having been 
given in the affirmative, Mr. Rutter, in compliance with cries of ‘‘ platform,” 
proceeded to mount the table, when he was assailed with opposition cries— 
with which, by the way, he was more or less interrupted during the whole 
of his remarks. When some degree of silence had been restored, Mr. Rutter 
said he had heard what had been said to-night. He had come here to-night 
having read very attentively what had been published in the newspapers 
with reference to the last meeting, and he had listened attentively to what 
had been said since he had been here. He had come here not as a repre- 
sentative of his company; he had had no word or suggestion of advice from 
them—not a single word had been said to prompt him to come here. He 
came simply in his own individual capacity, on his own personal responsi- 
bility, and he had come because he deemed it to be respectful to the mayor. 
(Interruption, and cries of “‘ Pounds, shillings, and pence.) He had deemed 


ADJOURNED MEETING. 

|, The adjourned meeting of the Brighton Gas Consumers Association was 
|, held in the lower room of the ‘'own-Hall, on Monday evening, the 7th inst., 
j and the attendance was very large, the room being nearly filled. The object | 
| of the meeting was to receive replies from the existing gas companies in | 
| answer to the resolution passed at the previous meeting, held on Friday | 
'se’nnight. The Mayor occupied the chair. 
| The Secretary (Mr. R. Roe), after reading the notice of meeting, said | 
| he had received letters of apology from gentlemen interested in the question 
| who were unable to attend. In the first place, he had received a letter from 
| the vicar regretting his inability to attend. Mr. W. Coningham had sent a 
letter, in which he said he regretted that an engagement weuld prevent his 
attending; and Mr. Francis K. Dumas also pleaded a previous engagement. | 
He wished every success to the association, the aims of which appeared to | 
him to be legitimate, and he said he failed to see why the price of gas should | 
be so much higher in Brighton than in Plymouth. Mr. Dumas coneluded— | 
“Your remedy, however, is very simple. I would humbly suggest that | 
some of your enterprising tradesmen should take advantage of the Limited | 
Liability Act, and create themselves that additional supply which assuredly | 
affects the demand, of which an undue advantage is now said to be taken.” | 
The Mayor said that, having had presented to him a very numerously | 
signed and highiy respectable requisition, he had deemed it his duty imme- | 
diately to respond to it and to take the chair on the present occasion. Of | 
! 


course it was the duty of a chairman not to have any bias either on one side 
er the other, and to sink all private feelings; but he might tell them that 
this was a question which engrossed his attention six or seven years ago, 
when he mooted the matter in the corporation. He little thought at that 
time that during his mayoralty a meeting of this kind would occur. He was 
aware that in the metropolis, and also in many of the large and small pro- 
vincial towns in the kingdom, the equanimity of the inhabitants had been 
disturbed upon this question of gas. Some towns complained very much of 
the deficiency in quantity, others of the inferiority in quality, and in some 
places the complaint was the dearness of price—all of which they knew to be 
very bad. They all knew well enough that if they were dissatisfied with 
their butcher, or their baker, or their candle-maker, they could go into the 
next street or the next town and procure the article elsewhere. But with 
gas it was not so; they had no such remedy; therefore he thought it was 
perfectly right that they should take some steps on their own behalf. He | 
would now call upon Mr. Woollett to read the replies from the gas | 
companies, 

‘ _ H. Woottetr proceeded to read these replies, which were as 
ollows :— 





(Copy-] 
Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 
Offices, 9, Ship Street, Brighton, Nor. 4, 1864. 

Sir,—I am desired by my directors to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, en- | 
closing resolution of public meeting held on the 28th ult., and to state that they | 
decline to depart from the terms of the arrangement entered into with the Gas Com- | 
mittee of the Town Council of Brighton on the 24th of June last.—I am, Sir, your | 
most obedient servant, (Signed) W. B. Pappon, General Manager. 

Mr. H, Woollett, 101, King’s Road, Brighton. 

iCopy-] 
Brighton Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Black Rock, Nov. 4, 1864, 

Sir,—The directors of this pany have requested me, in reply to your letter of 
the 29th ult., with the copy of resolutions annexed, to inform you that, having so 
lately reduced the price of gas, and with the expressed intention of doing so again in 
June, 1865, they are not in a position which will enable them at the present time to 
promise a further reduction. 

The directors have also requested me to assure you that they will never cease in 
their efforts to supply the inhabitants of Brighton with good gas, and at as cheap a 
rate as possible.—Sir, I am, your obedient servant, (Signed) 

Mr. Henry Woollett, &c. &c. J. O. N. Rurrer, General Superintendent. 


Mr. Woollett continued: He was sorry to say that these letters did not meet 
with his approval ; and he was sorry to find that the gas companies, together 
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it to be only respectful to the gas consumers of Brighton, and to the many 
private friends he numbered among them, not to permit all that had been 
said to pass without his most emphatic denial. There were times to speak 
and times to be silent; but when they found a professional fault-finder say- 
ing not only that which ought not to be said, but by exaggeration and mis- 
representation saying things which were unfair, then he thought it was quite 
time for some one to speak. And ir case they might think that he was oc- 
cupying the time of the meeting most improperly, he thought it only right 
to say that he intended to move a resolution by way of an amendment, and 
therefore he was properly in possession of the chair. Now, it was the pre- 
sumptive right of Euglishmen to grumble, and no doubt they should never 
get on without it; but sometimes fault-finding might be carried too far. He 
wished them all to remember that he was speaking here now simply as John 
Rutter, and not as manager of the gas-works. (Disapprobation and confu- 
sion.) He saw hundreds of ‘_ oo before him, and he thought they 
werejalways fond of fair play. If he was wrong he would suffer for it; but if 
he was right he expected that they would stand by him. For the last 30 
—_ he had not been to a public meeting of any kind, and he offered them 
is most profound apologies for having come here now. First of all, he ob- 
jected to the statements made here a little more than a week ago bya gentle- 
man possessing no practical knowledge of gas-making. Among other things, 
he made out that gas-making was a great mystery, and was only known to 
about five or six people in England. Mr. Moor was present on the last occa- 
sion, and to his praise he entirely disclaimed being one of these five or six 
rsons—he contased that he did not know anything about gas-making. 
ut he said that if they multiplied five or six by a hundred then they should 
not number all the people who understand gas-making fully. These people 
did not call themselves ‘‘engineers,’’ perhaps, but he contended that there 
were quite as many people as he said who were capable of understanding the 
science thoroughly. It appeared to him almost shameful that such an asser- 
tion should be made in the hearing of a respectable assembly—that there 
are only five or six people in the world who know anything about 
gas-making. There are really hundreds and hundreds who know all 
about it; and any man who wants to know anything about gas-making must 
take off his coat and go at it. (Applause, interruption, and cries of *‘ You are 
an interested party.”’) Now, it was stated that great benefits had been con- 
ferred upon gas consumers by the lecturer; but he (Mr. Rutter) claimed a 
little of the comfort and pleasure of having been instrumental in cheapening 
gas. But he had never done it in this way—by making sovereigns into half- 
sovereigns and five-shilling pieces, and so depriving the shareholders of their 
just profits—but he had gone about it in another way. He had done all he 
could to promote the use of gas—to extend its uses and promote its adoption ; 
and this had been done in no small degree by that despised and well-abused 
instrument the gas-meter. They never would have had gas cheap but for 
that despised instrument, let it be a wet meter ora dry meter. It has been 
said that the gas-meter does not measure correctly ; but it could be shown 
that it measures as correctly as the carpenter’s 2-foot rule—as correctly as 
that an imperial quart is the fourth part of an imperial gallon. This was 
known to beso. Did they think there would be millions of meters in use if 
they were all untrue? (Hisses and interruption, which rendered Mr. Rut- 
ter’s remarks inaudible for some moments.) Then, at the last meeting it 
was stated that the cost per ton of gas coal to the companies in Brighton 
was 14s, This he most emphatically denied; there were no words strong 
enough in which he could deny it. 
Brighton was over 17s. perton. Then it was also stated that the gas com- 
panies get back 10s. out of every ton of coal in the shape of coke, and 15d. 
out of every ton for tar and so forth. The resolution which he was about to 
submit would show them that he was quite prepared to produce every figure 
and work out every item to prove that what he was stating was strictly cor- 
rect; and he hoped that what he was asserting would be reported no | that 
they would try to follow him in his statements. It was stated by the lec- 
turer that the coke, tar, &c., realized lls. 3d. per ton. But the price of 
coke is the amount that it realizes, and during the whole of the past year the 
price of the coke had been less than 93. But then were they to get this 9s. 
out of every ton of coal? They had been told on a former occasion about 
a baking proccss, but how was this baking to be done? Was it to be 
done in the sun, or before the kitchen fire? No; it had to be done in re- 
| torts, carried over furnaces heated day and night, and, he was sorry to say, 
| as far as his own feelings were concerned, Sundays and week-days. They 
had relays of men, and they worked fourteen daysa week. Then a third of 
the coke was used as fuel, and when this had been done they got 6s. from 
every ton of coal instead of 10s. as had been represented. Again, it was 
stated that the tar and so forth, realized 15d. a ton; but he could tell them 
that they had never realized but 4d.aton. Therefore they realized only 
6s. 4d. per ton, instead of 11s. 3d.; and, if they took this 6s. 4d. from 17s., 
they had left 10s. 8d.—and this against 2s. 9d., which was stated here by the 
lecturer a little while ago. A great deal, too, had been said about the raw 
material; but what was that? Did they judge a mahogany table by the 
cost of the log, and did the cost of the log determine the cost of the table? 
Did not a man put blood and bone into it to make a table out of it? So not 
a word was said by the lecturer of the labour that it takes to make gas; all 
this was carefully concealed. These brave fellows stood before a heat, hotter 
than Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. (Interruption and ironical cheering.) The 
lecturer had told them all about the baking, but he had forgotten the bakers. 
They must take into consideration the men who do the work; but these had 
been omitted by the lecturer from his calculation. Then nothing was said 
by the lecturer about the cost of renewals; and in all the things done there 
was not a parallel to gas-works in this respect. They are never finished ; 
and why? Because they require something done to them every day and 
every year; and so hundreds and thousands have to be laid out in renewals. 
Then the companies were accused of having laid their mains improperly, and 
consequently suffered a great deal of leakage. (‘No doubt about it,” and 
laughter.) But anyone who knew any thing about gas-making would be 
aware that the mains of 1818 would not do for Brighton in 1864; and the 
fact was, that they had been changed three times since then. It had been 
said that they lost one-third of their gas by leakage, but he denied that 
such was the case—it was not anything equal to it. Whatever the data 
might have been upon which that statement was founded, they were not cor- 
rect; and if they ever have applied, they applied many years ago. He 
should be ashamed to stand on a platform and say that the leakage was one- 
third of all the gasthat was made. He did not wish to weary them, but 
he must make one or two more remarks, because he knew that his friend, Mr. 
Woollett, was thinking of nothing but Plymouth. Now he had in his pocket 
all the elements of the last year’s working of the Plymouth Company; he 
had had them worked out to hundreds of pence. It was stated that the cost 
of coal at Plymouth was more than at Brighton, but this was not so. The 


cost of coal at Plymouth was 15s. 3d. per ton—2s, less than at Brighton. 
Now he had told them that in Brighton their return for coke was 6s.; but 
manag they got a better price for their coke, and of course this made 
a rence. 


It vexed him that these mis-statements should have been 
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made, because either it must have been known that these things were 
not as was asserted, or else it must have been most hopeless ignorance 
to make such assertions. It was easy to speak the truth, and he 
would not say one word here to-night but what the mayor of Brighton and 
Mr. Woollett should have an opportunity of proving if they chose to do so. 
Now, it was stated at the previous meeting that it mattered very little what 
the coal cost, because the sale of the coke always paid the expense. But this 
was not so at all. Of course, whenever the demand for coke is greater than 
the supply, then the prices go up; but when the supply is greater than the 
demand, ihen the prices go down. (Interruption, and a cry of ‘* We know all 
that.””) Well, then, he was not teaching them anything; but let them 
apply this rule to the present case. In Brighton the supply of coke, for years 
past, had greatly exceeded the demand, and the consequence was that the 
article was obliged to be sent inte the country ; it had even been shipped to 
France. Another example was in the case of Worthing. Here the supply 
was greater than the demand, and the Worthing coke was brought into 
Brighton at 2s. per chaldron less than the usual price. It had been said so 
many times that Plymouth was an exceptional case that he was almost 
ashamed to repeat the words. They must know it to be so. And the Ply- 
mouth Company did not pay 10 per cent.—it pays 10 per cent. on part of the 
capital, and 7} per cent. on another part; and he would not mislead them 
in this respect—he would not deceive them for the value of his situation. 
The case at Plymouth was just this. Under most fortuitous circumstances, 
these works were obtained and erected; they have a wonderfully rich dis- 
trict, and they take off as much gas from two miles of main as we do from 
twenty. They have a remarkably rich district, and there is a very great 
consumption over a comparatively small area. But at Plymouth their 
capital is so small that they can afford more than can be afforded in Brighton. 
The Plymouth case, he said, had no parallel in England ; and he would go a} 
step further, and say that there is no parallel case in the world where coal | 
is 15s. and upwards a ton, and gas 2s. 9d. He hoped they would mark this | 
well, because he thought that it concerned them all, The lecturer said that 

he (Mr. Rutter) was too good for his place; he said that a man at two) 
guineas a week could manage to do what he did. But if the manager was to, 
have only two guineas a week, he would ask them what were the men to, 
have? (Acry of ‘The same,” laughter, and interruption.) It was one of | 
his pleasures to say—and he felt almost an inch taller in being able to say it | 
—that at Plymouth, with their wonderful management, they exceed Brighton | 
in salaries and wages more than £1000 a year. (A Vorce: And yet pay 10 

per cent.) They would hear the resolution which he should propose by way 

of amendment ; and he would tell them that he never had a word of this 

dictated to him by any living soul. His amendment was as follows :— | 

It being by this meeting considered necessary that inquiries should be made re- 
specting the price charged for gas in Brighton, with a view to its further reduction: 

Resolved—That a committee be appointed, consisting of nineteen of the largest | 
and most influential consumers of gas, whose names are given below, and also the | 
mayor of Brighton (J. Brigden, Esq.) and the chairman of the Gas Committee of the | 
Town Council (Mr. Henry Woollett) making together twenty-one, to confer with the 
gas companies, and to obtain such other information as they may deem desirable. | 

Resolved—That it be an instruction to the committee to avail themselves of the 
services of four gentlemen, properly qualified by their practical knowledge and ex- | 
perience in gas lighting, to assist them in their inquiries—two of these to be nomi-| 
nated by the committee, and two by the gas companies—and that William Furner, | 
Esq., of Brighton, be respectfully invited to act as umpire. 

Resolved—That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to the directors of each 
gas company, requesting a reply, addressed to the chairman of this meeting, on or 
before the day of November instant, r | 
In conclusion, Mr. Rutter assured them that all his influence should be 
exercised to benefit the gas consumers of Brighton, and he really believed | 
that the course he pointed out would be effective without the need of another | 
company. Andif it should be deemed desirable that Brighton should havea | 
special Act, then let them go to Parliament, and Lord Redesdale should fix | 
the price; and he thought that nothing could be fairer than this. (Mr. | 
Rutter resumed his seat amid applause, mingled with manifestations of 
disapprobation.) 

Mr. Pappon, of the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, seconded 
the amendment, and in doing so said he had had no communication whatever | 
with Mr. Rutter. | 

Mr. Rurrer here said that he did not know Mr. Paddon was in the room, | 

Mr. Pappon said he was not there at the instance of his directors, who, he 
believed, did not intend noticing this movement until they met it before a 
parliamentary committee, which, happily, was very different to being before | 
this meeting. A great many assertions had been made by the lecturer which | 
should be considered nothing but assertions until they were proved. On the 
other hand, the assertions which he was about to make were based upon | 
companies balance-sheets, which were taken as good evidence in any court of 
law in the kingdom, and ought to be good enough for this meeting. (Cries 
of “*Time,” and great uproar.) Very well; he would just give them one 
instance of how much the lecturer’s statements were entitled to belief. The 
lecturer stated that coals in Brighton cost 14s., and that coke, tar, and liquors | 
realized 11s. 3d. per ton, the difference being 2s.9d. The facts were, that | 
coals cost 17s, and coke, tar, and liquor realized 6s. 4d., the difference being 
10s. 8d. Now, the lecturer’s statement was to the truth exactly as 2s. 9d. 
was to 10s, 8d., and his other statements were chiefly of the same character. 
What, then, could be thought of a man’s teaching, when his figures were not 
within 300 per cent. of the truth. The Plymouth balance-sheet, which he 
supposed they would be content with, as a model, showed that for 1000 cubic 
feet of gas they spent in— 








Coals . o « « Ie. 
Wages, &e.. . . 8 
Otherexpenses. . 5% 
31} 
Less coke, tar,&e.. 7% 


24 Net cost of gas, 
Profit and waste 9 


83 Selling price. 


And yet they were told that gas could be made in Brighton for 1s, 2d., 
1s. 4d., and Is, 6d. (Great noise). Fortunately, the newspapers would give 
them an opportunity of comparing these figures with those of the lecturer at 
their leisure. As regarded Plymouth, he would tell them plainly that if 
they could establish in Brighton works, plant, and mains, as large as at Ply- 
mouth, and sell gas at 2s. 6d., they were quite justified in doing so, and the 


gooner they set about it the better. But he would tell them why they could 
not do so, and first why they could not make gas as cheap here as there. 
Because coals were dearer, wages higher, rates double, and all expenses 
greater in Brighton than in Plymouth. Because in Plymouth coke, &c., 

Brighton, where a tax of 1s, 2d. was levied 





fetched a higher price than in 
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by the town on every chaldron. Because in Plymouth the works were not 
(for the advantage of the town) placed at a great distance from the districts 
to be lighted as in Brighton, and also because the consumers were larger and 
closer together in Plymouth than here. These and other things accounted 
for all the difference in the cost of gas, and unless they could do away with 
these things, they could not run upon all fours with Plymouth. And now 
he would give them the chief reason why gas could not be sold as cheaply 
here as in Plymouth, and that was the disparity in capital. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the capital in Brighton was not more than proper or 
usual, They would have to spend quite us much to get into ghe same posi- 
tion, It was that the capital of the Plymouth was marvellously small—small 
beyond any parallel in the kingdom. ‘There was no such other case. The 
circumstances of Plymouth could not be reproduced anywhere else, and they 
could not make the exception into the rule. 

Mr. Councillor Lams was received with loud applause. He did not pre- 
tend to go into figures, for he did not understand the making of gas. But it 
had been said, and neither of the two last speakers had attempted to contro- 
vert it, that at Brighton we were charged 4s. 9d. per 1000 feet, whereas only 
2s. 9d. was paid at Plymouth. We had nothing Fn hans to do with whether 
or not the business of the Plymouth Company was conducted better than that 
of the Brighton Company; we wanted some company to do better for us than 
the present ones did. His friend Mr. Rutter said he came here as plain 
John Rutter, but he (Mr. Lamb) could not but think he had been rubbing 
his shoulders against some of the directors and some of the other company, 
too. (Laughter, and ‘‘Hear, hear.’”’) It appeared to him the Down-Eeaster 
had been talking tu the West-Pointer, else why did the two superintendents 
come here to tell the same tale? If those two gentlemen were so satisfied 


such gas as they had given to-night—why, then they need not be very 
afraid, for they would be safe and secure. ‘They said gas could not be pro- 
duced at 2s. 9d. ; but at all events, they could let a new company try; if it 
could not be done, only the new company would be the loser. The facts 
brought out by the lecturer had not been controverted. The price of coals 
here was 17s. ; at Plymouth the price was lds. 3d. That was a difference of 
one-eighth ; but the difference in the price of gas was four-tenths or more. 


to get gas as cheap, comparatively, as other places. For years past—no mis- 
take about it—there had been no competition at all between the companies. 
A man grumbled at one and his supply was cut off. He went to the other 
and they would not supply him because he had been bad and troublesome to 
the other. That was the plan. Tenders for lighting had been applied for ; 
but the tenders were always precisely the same amount, there never was any 


agreement then the coincidence must be a most marvellous one. 
letters sent to-night were exactly the same, only one was more polite 
than the other. 
won’t reduce the price ;” the other said, ‘‘ We find we can’t do so.” Just 
the same thing in the end. 

Mr. Fiintorr, who was received with loud and continued applause, said 


the two gas companies, although they were not strictly entitled to address 
the meeting, because he believed it likely their speeches would benefit and 
further the truth. Nothing was so likely to get out the real truth as a fair 
stand-up fight. And if Mr. Paddon or Mr. Rutter had any defence to make 


contrary, they had shown they had nothing but a miserably bad and rotten 
cause. If he could have desired his wishes complied with to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, he could not have had his desire more completely carried out 
than by the attendance of those two gentlemen, for they had proved his case. 
Those geutlemen told the meeting they were here without the permission of 
their directors, and they showed it was a preconcerted arrangement. (‘ No, 
no,” from Mr. Rutter.) They sent in letters to the same effect, they told 
the same things to the meeting, and they boasted over the miserable 3d. re- 
duction they have given, and said if people waited a little longer they would 
give 3d. more. That showed those men were acting in concert; and when 
they said they were here without the permission of the directors, it was be- 
cause the directors were a body of men living away from Brighton in different 
parts of the country—men who knew nothing about Brighton ; who farmed 
the Brighton pore as a farmer farms his sheep; who bled the Brighton 
people as much as they could for their own benefit; and when they had got 
as much money from the public consumers as they could, then came to a 
ublic meeting these two miserable officials (loud laughter and some dissent), 
ause they knew that as soon as a new company got upon iis legs their 
profession would be done for, their £500 a year would go, and they could no 
longer expect to exist on the high prices exacted from the heavily taxed 
people of Brighton. Did ever they know these gentlemen to have come into 
a public meeting to reduce taxation or benefit the people of Brighton? No; 
and they came here now because they knew that if this company was esta- 
blished they would be done for entirely. 
Mr. Rutter: Oh, we will die hard. 
Mr, Fuintorr continued: His case rested on facts and figures; and, 
although both gentlemen had come here to speak against him, they had 
not denied a single fact he had spoken to. If Mr. Rutter had hada be to 


propounded ; but he could not doso. Because Mr. Rutter had written a book 
some years ago, he now sought to set himself up as a gas reformer. In that 
book Mr. Rutter advocated the very principle he (Mr. Flintoff) now advo- 


— pace with the times that high prices exist at Brighton. Mr. Rutter 
could not get over this fact, that places worse situated than Brighton are 


is so high. He did not say on the last occasion that only six persons 


were not half-a-dozen people capable of discussing the question. And 
if Mr. Rutter had spoken honestly, he had shown that he was not 
capable of discussing the question. Did Mr. Rutter not know that a 
new company coming into existence in Brighton would have innu- 
merable advantages not possessed by either of the two previously existing 
companies? Was Mr. Rutter so foolish as to believe that the new company 
would cart their coals all the — up to Black Rock when they could get a 
site for their works on the edge of a railway, and get every ton of coal from 
the railway trucks. Did Mr. Rutter not know, that in his own monopolist 
journal—the Journat or Gas Licntinc—the price of coal at the pit was 
given as 6s., in some cases 7s. 6d., and the freight to Shoreham as 7s, 6d. per 
ton? And even that did not come to 17s. 6d. per ton. 
not know that these prices were always in excess of the real prices some 20 
- cent., and that when large contracts were entered into the prices could 

reduced? If Mr. Rutter had a friend a coal-pit owner whom he wished 
to serve, or if his directors wished to give 1s. more per ton for coal than other 
people, or if he did not know his business, the gas consumers could not be 





stand on, he would have denied the facts and figures which he (Mr. Flintoff) | 


cated; but it was because Mr. Rutter did not know his business and did not | 


better off in their gas matters than Brighton, where the price of gas | 


in existence ‘ understood” this question; what he did say was, there | 


And did Mr, Rutter | 


that 4s. 9d. was the lowest price at which gas could be sold in Brighton— | 


What had the consumers to do with shares or capital? all they wanted was | 


difference between the two companies. If that did not mean coalition and | 
The two | 


They both came to the same thing. The one said, ** We | 


| 


he had listened attentively to what had fallen from the superintendents of | 


| 


for their employers they had the right to so; but they had no defence—on the | 
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allowed to suffer for that. If the directors did not let the superintendents do 
what they liked, and if they chose to pay higher prices then they need do, 

then the Brighton consumers had a right to have a word in the matter and 
say they would not be taxed in order that these gentlemen might keep to 
their own wrong line of conduct. If Plymouth, situate the same as Brighton, 
only paid 2s. 9d. while Brighton paid 4s., then Brighton had a right to have 
2s. off the price. Mr. Rutter said the price of coal in Brighton was 17s. a 
ton. He (Mr. Flintoff) had given an estimate to the Gas Consumers Com- 
mittee, and he had then taken as the basis of his calculation that the price 
of coal would be 17s. 6d. per ton. On that calculation he found the result 
to be just this—that after paying 10 per cent. on the capital necessary 
to light Brighton throughout with gas, they could get gas with the greatest 
possible ease, at 2s, 5d. per 1000 feet. That calculation was borne out by the 
Government estimates —— in 1846, and afterwards repeated ; and was 
borne out by facts and figures and every thing else connected with gas ex- 





terest on that capital was required at the rate of 10 per cent. upon £60,000 
of share capital and 5 per cent. on £20,000 of borrowed capital. The Ply- 
mouth company did not divide 10 per cent. on the whole amount of their 
capital. They raised about two-thirds of their capital on shares and borrowed 
the rest at a low rate, and so were enabled to produce gas at a cheaper price. 
Therefore, when Mr. Rutter said it was a mistake to say the Plymouth com- 
pany divided 10 per cent., the assertion was special pleading, a piece of un- 
truth and dishonesty which came with a bad grace from a man of grey hairs 
who held himself up as a paragon of perfection. Every shareholder in the 
Plymouth Company got 10 per cent. and any lesser interest paid was on bor- 


gas. The consumers in London were fighting the same battle and in 
connexion with the agitation there he wrote to Plymouth to know something 
of how they managed gas matters there. In answer, the manager of the 
Plymouth works wrote to say he was surprised that gas could not be sold at 
as cheap or even a cheaper rate in London than at Plymouth. Now, they 
knew that there was a great difference in the cost of labour at Brighton and 
at London. As Mr. Rutter had alluded to that, he might now say the cost of 
labour in London would be one-third more than in Brighton. But the labour 
had almost nothing to do with the price of gas. The baking of a ton of coal 
into gas was something like the brewing of a bushel of malt into beer—the 
labourer had not much to do with it; it was the furnaces and machinery 
that did the work. These gentlemen came here professing they wanted to 
cheapen gas and further the interests of the consumers; but he did not like 
these professions of philanthropy. Why, it was only natural and right that 
people should do everything they could to protect their own interests. He 
told them openly and honestly that he did not come there as a philanthropist. 
He expected to be paid for his services, and he fought their battles simp] 
because he was paid for doing so. If, however, the persons connected wi 
gas companies were foolish enough to come to a meeting like this to protect 
their interests, they must take the consequences of doing so. The case of the 
promoters of this company was that the new gas-works would cost a small 
amount of money. hen the existing works were erected the ‘‘ science of 
gas lighting’ was in its infancy. ‘The companies had done their best, but 
had paid three times more than they need do for their works had they begun 
de novo, and put up new ones. The works now were costly and imperfect 
far beyond the new works erected according to the increased knowledge of the 
present day. Having expended that large amount of capital they were com- 
pelled to pay interest upon it; and if they had to pay 10 per cent. on an 
amount of money two or three times more than the sum required to build 
new works, any man of common sense would know that would make a great 
difference in the rate charged to theconsumer. Meantime, having paid these 
dividends, and reaped their profit, and not having kept pace with the — 
they had now no right to complain if the consumers came forward and sai 
they would form themselves into an association to oppose the monopoly, and 
through opposing the companies get gas at a price they could never get it at 
before. Mr. Rutter in 1849 was called a gas reformer. In that year Mr. 
Rutter wrote a book in which he proclaimed himself a gas reformer, and said 
gas was selling in Brighton at 6s. per 1000, which Mr. Rutter then thought 
was a wonderfully low rate. At that time the Plymouth company were selling 
gas at or about the same rate, 

Mr. Rurrer: It did not exist. 

Mr. Fuintorr said that in Plymouth successive reductions had taken 
place, and by those successive reductions the gas had come down to its pre- 
sent price there of 2s. 9d. But the Brighton companies had not the sense to 
develop their own trade. High prices lessen the consumption, and it did not 
follow that because Mr. Rutter found himself unable to reduce the price of 
gas that a more intelligent man might not be able to do so. If the companies 
had reduced the price the consumption would’ have increased, the receipts 
would have increased proportionately, and the dividend could have been 
enlarged. But companies would not always listen to common sense. At 
the same time, although the companies did not reduce the price, it did not 
follow the managers were to Gone for their not having done so. He 
quoted a passage from Mr. Rutter’s work, in which this expression was 
borne out, and then went on to say that Mr. Rutter had given another im- 
portant corroboration of their case, when he said here to-night that the pre- 
sent works required constant change and renewals. For, if the companies 
had removed defective works—if they had opened the streets—if they had 
taken away their paltry gasometers and replaced them by larger ones— 
did not the consumers pay the interest of the money so expended? When 
Mr. Rutter told them that, he destroyed his own case. Not only so, but Mr. 
Rutter proved his (Mr. Flintoff’s) case; because, when a man came to a meet- 
ing like this, and said the consumers had no right to complain of the present 
price of gas, and should continue to pay 4s. 9d. per 1000 when other towns 
were paying 2s. 9d. only, he proved that we were enjoying a system which 
was calculated to do great injury, and was antagonistic to all those principles 
which we Englishmen acknowledge as free-traders. He said the corporations 
of towns should hold the gas and water works; that men should not be 
allowed to tamper with the necessaries of existence for their own profit; and 
that a system should be followed by which gas could be got at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. He also said that gas could be got from the corporation not only ata 
lower rate, but of a better quality than it was supplied by companies. Mr. 
Rutter had contradicted what he said about leakage. The evidence given by 
Mr. Powis, on the Great Central Amalgamation Bill, was to the effect that 
the leakage was 25 per cent. That, however, was not the full loss, for a 
good deal of loss took place before the gas reached the consumer. Although 
the meter of the consumer told the quantity of gas which was sold and} 
paid for, that was no index to the quantity of gas sent out from the/ 
works. Sometimes those meters registered 20 to 30 = cent, against the 
consumer. (‘‘No,” apparently from Mr. Rutter.) Instead of the loss 
being estimated at 25 it should be laid at 35 per cent. When they found 
the men in connexion with these companies idle and indifferent to 
the wants of the consumers, it could not be believed those men would impose 
on themselves a large amount of duty in carefully examining and looking 
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40 to 50 per cent. against the consumer. (‘‘No,” from Mr. Rutter.) The 
men in connexion with the companies used to be always very careful to keep 
the water-line as high as possible, because in that consisted a considerable 
gain to the company. That was the reason the companies had always opposed 
the introduction of the dry meter; they knew once the dry meter came 
they would have no margin at all. The wet meters, however, were driven 
out by public opinion and common sense, and now the companies took the 
dry meter in preference to the wet, because it saved them all the trouble of 
| having men constantly going about filling them with water. Mr. Rutter, 
| however, had been a great advocate of wet meters and had written in his 
| book a eulogy upon them. According to the monopolist journal, one com- 
| pany here got 8h the other 9 per cent., and the profit on the gas made was 
3s, 3d. per 1000, The companies restricted their own trade, and by restricting 
\it prevented additional consumption. It was on this principle that all the 
| companies had been opposed ; because they know very well their works are 
| Not In a position to supply the greatly extended demand which would follow 
the supply of gas at a cheap rate. If they had to sell 3000 where they sold 
|1000 now, their works would not be able to supply the quantity; and so 
| they kept up the prices and endeavoured to discourage competition. If he 
| wanted an illustration he could not have a better one than the lighting of 
| this room to-night—a miserable, dingy light down here, while upstairs there 
| was a good light. ‘That was only because the supply was not equal to the 
demand. 

Mr. Rutter: No; an accident. 

Mr. Furntorr said when that was the case the companies should be left to 
fight their own battles and make their own case out in their own way as best 
they could. But after coming here, the representatives of the companies 
had not dared to say gas could not be supplied cheaper by a new company. 
At the adjourned meeting he should be prepared to show by figures that gas 
could be supplied by the new company at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Another 
point in relation to these companies was that in 1849 Parliament ordered 
that accurate returns should be made to them of the profits of all companies. 
}| Their friend at Black Rock made no return—Parliament got no return from 
him. Hove did make areturn. A second return was ordered a few years 
| afterwards, and the Hove Company again made a return, but the Black Rock 
| Company did not. When the third return was ordered, both were on friendly 
, terms, and both made a return. On that occasion the companies said they 

made 9500 cubic feet of gas from every ton of Newcastle coal. The promoters 
| of the new company use those data; they take advantage of the altered state 
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after the meters so as to keep them fair and honest. Now, it had been proved | arrangements in hand, and report to an adjourned meeting to be held on the 
in the House of Commons that these meters were capable of registering from | following Monday evening. 


The motion was carried unanimously, 

Mr. Wootvetr moved and Mr. H. Moor, M.P., seconded a vote of thanks 
to the mayor, which was carried with acclamation, as also one to Mr. Flintoff. 

The meeting then dispersed. The proceedings lasted two hours and a half. 





Dr. J. Nortacore Vinen’s Report ON THE ILLUMINATING PowER 
AND Purity OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE SurREY CoNnsuMERS Com- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles, Candles. 
mm 8b «ein a &@ 6 6 6 eee +. sl Ue ll ae 

- oe + ew eS 14°60 . . 12°91 13°59 


| The volumn of hydrocarbons amounted to 3°50 per cent.; carbonic acid to 


| 1°50 per cent. 


No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. The indica- 
tions of ammonia were not strongly marked. The maximum pressure was 


| 23/10ths; the minimum, 6/1Oths. 


Dr. Hiiirer’s Report oN THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 


| ComPANY TO THE VEsTRY oF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 


of things, of the lower price of iron and machinery, of the improved kind of | 
i; machinery, of the railway which brings coal at lower rates—and, having | 
.| done this, and obtained tenders from the largest coalowners in the world, | 


\, they told that meeting, and they told all the world, that gas could be sup- 
‘| plied in Brighton at 2s. 6d. per 1000, and the shareholders divide 10 per cent. 
;| on the capital, Now, the Act of Parliament under which the present com- 
|| panies existed directed them to file accounts yearly. Since 1851 the compa- 
|| nies had not filed any accounts. The Act of Parliament said they must file 
,| those accounts, in order that the consumers might know whether the compa- 
'|nies dealt with their money rightly, and if when the profits were above a 
|| certain amount those profits were applied to the reduction of the price charged 
; to consumers, The companies had not filed those accounts; and must they 
, not have had a motive for not doing so? And when a gentleman came here 
;|and said the companies were anxious to do everything they could for the 

' consumers, he (Mr. Flintoff) did not believe him. He believed not in words 

| but in deeds. And a precious account they did file, even in 1851! It was 
|| only three lines, so he would read it tothem. ([Mr. Flintoff read the docu- 
‘;ment, which had merely on the debtor side a statement of expenses 
|!and balance, and on the credit side a statement of receipts—the total 
|| on each side being £13,675. The reading was received with loud laughter 
|; and cries against Mr. Rutter.] In the town of Birmingham the same game 
|| was played, but there the companies were taken before the recorder. Bad 
|as this account was, however, since 1851 the Brighton companies had not 
| filed even that. If he had had their accounts he would have been enabled to 
‘go minutely into their figures. In London they had compelled the com- 
|| panies to file full and accurate accounts, and those were published at the 
|| State Paper Office, and could be had for 3d. each. These gentlemen did not 
|| want it known how they dealt with their money. They put two items on 
| | one side and one on the other, and yet from that it was to be gathered whe- 
|| ther or not their business had been conducted in accordance with the Act of 
|| Parliament. When investigation came to be made, it was found enormous 
|| dividends were received by the shareholders in some of these companies. In 
|| one place 25 per cent. was divided; in Dumbarton, a snug family concern 
|| had the lighting, and divided 45 per cent.. Now if these accounts were not 
|| Gled, how was it to be knowz that something of the same kind was not being 
||done at Brighton. He did not say it was; but there must be a motive for 
|| keeping back the information which the companies knew they were bound 


;|to give. They wrote respectfully to the companies asking for the accounts, 
}|and the man who liked truth so much had had that letter and sent no 
|| answer. 


|| _ Mr. Rurrer explained that he had sent one. He had nothing at all to 
|| do with accounts, and he sent the letter on to the secretary to be laid before 
|| the directors. ; 

' | Mr. Fuintorr said that, at all events, the acounts had not been received. 
|| The companies knew they were safe for this year, for no penalties could be 
{| enforced against them as the application had not been made within the time 
| stipulated by the Act of Parliament—a certain time after the commence- 
| ment of the year. So the man who liked truth so much had taken a mean 
| advantage of the leniency with which his company had been treated by the 
leonsumers. The only way to deal with a man like that was to come before 
| him in open competition. Mr. Flintoff resumed his seat amid loud cheers. 


|; Mr. WootrerT read the answer sent by Mr. Rutter to the purport stated 

; above. There must be something behind the screen, when the application 
was treated in that way. He much regretted that Mr. Rutter did not comply 
with the request. 

| Mr. Rurrer said he had nothing to do with the accounts. 

Mr. Woo.etr asked the meeting to support the original motion, because 
| the effect of the ameadment would be altogether uselesss. It would only be 
going over the same ground as the committee of the Town Council had gone 
over already. 

The amendment was then put, and lost by an overwhelming majority ; 
and the original motion being presented to the meeting, was carried unani- 
mously, with vociferous cheering. 

Mr. Councillor Laws moved, and Mr. Councillor Jerrs seconded, a motion 
appointing a committee, consisting of the mayor, Mr. Woollett, and about 

twenty others, with power to add to their number, who were to take the 








SEPTEMBER, 1864 :— 


Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act . 14°3 
Minimum light~sperm candles . . . . . . . 6 © «© 13°1 
Average light—spermcandies ... 13°76 


Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper .Usually discovered 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper . None 
The illuminating power of the gas has been satisfactory during the past 
month. Ammonia was present in nine out of twelve examinations. ‘I'here 
was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen detected. In 100 cubic feet of gas 7 

grains of sulphur were detected at the time of my analysis. 

DisGRAcEFuL Fravup By A Cotton MANUFACTURER.—On Friday, at the 
Manchester police-conrt, a cotton manufacturer, Mr. John Hamer, was 
charged by the Water-Works Committee with fraudulently diverting their 
water, and using it for his own purposes. It was shown that the defendant 
had managed to lay on 2 pipe, by which some 64,000 gallons of water per 
quarter were obtained by him without passing through the meter. The 
bench fined him in the full penalty of £4, 

THe Corporation OF BIRMINGHAM AND THE GAs CompaAntEs.—The 
amicable settlement of a dispute is always gratifying; and the greater the 
interest involved the more important it is that the matter should be cheaply 
and pleasantly arranged. The corporation and the Birmingham Gas Com- 


| pany are now placed in this happy position, and the public will benefit 


by the settlement. The facts may be stated ina few words. A proposal 
was made at a meeting of the committee of the council and a deputation 
from the Birmingham Gas Company that the price to be paid by the public 
for lamps from December, 1861, to December, 1864, should be settled by 
arbitration. This was agreed to; and Mr. Till, the borough surveyor, and 
Mr. Harrison, secretary to the company, were appointed the arbitrators, 
with the power to appoint an umpire: the award which should thus be 
made to be binding on both parties. The solicitors for the company were 
Messrs. Tyndall, Johnson, and Tyndall; and, of course, the town-clerk 
acted for the corporation. Mr. Kynnersley was the gentleman who consented 
to act as umpire, but in this model case of a settlement by arbitration his 
services were not needed; for in a very short time and after a few meetings 
Messrs. Till and Harrison arrived at a satisfactory conclusion on the sub- 
ject. A full report of the proceedings will be made at the next meeting of 
the committee, and an agreement based upon that report will be laid before 
the council, and this troublesome dispute brought toaclose. It is con- 
fidently expected that the Staffordshire Gas Company will follow the laud- 
able example, and we shall hear no more of the gas dispute. This will be a 
good thing for the public; for, as the company can by law only pay a fixed 
dividend, and only keep a fixed sum as a fund, and the profits left will 
diminish the cost of gas to the consumer, so it is to the interest of the town 
that large sums should not be spent in fruitless litigation: and many thanks 
and much credit is due to the gentlemen who have carried this business to 
so successful and satisfactory a conclusion. The documents and the 
agreements are models, which we should like to see extensively imitated. 
They are “ short and simple,” like the legal settlement which Joe Ironside 
wanted, and which lawyers could sometimes produce. The agreement of 
the present dispute is recorded in so short and clear a manner that the 
honest old Lancashire millowner would have been delighted had he, like 
ourselves, had the opportunity of seeing it. The work reflects the highest 
credit on all concerned.—Birmingham Gazette. 


Gas Expiosion av Liverroot.—On Wednesday morning, about eleven 
o’clock, the frequenters of the ‘* Flags”’ were startled by a loud report, which 
proceeded from the basement floor of the London and Liverpool Chambers. 
It was soon ascertained that the cause of the disturbance was an explosion of 
gas at the office of the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company, doing 
damage to the extent of about £150. From about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing the officials employed in the office had noticed a smell of gas. Theysent 
twice to the gas-ofiice in Newington for a man to come down and inspect the 
meter, but as no one came and the gaseous fumes became stronger, a man 
was obtained from Mr. Holgate’s, gas-fitter, in Dale Street. After trying in 
vain for some time to find out the place of escape, this man went with a light 
to examine the meter, which stands in one corner of the front offices. An 
explosion of considerable violence immediately followed. The glass front of 
the office was completely blown out, the partitions in the office were torn 
from their fastenings and removed several feet from their proper positions, 
and even the heavy counter was shifted. In fact, in a moment the place had 
become a perfect wreck. Though of course greatly alarmed, neither the man 
who had unwittingly caused the accident nor the clerks in the office received 
any bodily hurt beyond a few flesh cuts from the fragments of broken glass, 
which were sent flying about in all directions. Mr. Barrett, superintendent 
of the West of England Fire Bridage, who happened to be in the London and 
Liverpool Office, on hearing the explosion, immediately ran to see what was 
the matter. Some smoke which was issuing from the office at first led him 
to suppose that the fittings had been set on fire; but he soon discovered that 
the smoke proceeded from a fire in the office, and that, asa matter of pre- 
caution, was immediately put out. The gas was then turned off at the meter, 
and the floor having been taken up, it was found that the gas had escaped 
from a fracture in the pipe about an inch long, probably caused by a nail 
having been driven in, and from thence had made its way through the 
crevices in the flooring. ‘The building belongs to the London and Liverpool 
Insurance Company, and of course is insured in their own office. The Tele- 
graph Company is not insured. The working of the telegraph will not be 
interfered with.—Liverpool Mercury. 
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Gas Expiosion at HeckMONDWIKE.—Ahbout 2.40 a.m., on Saturday 
week, an explosion of gas occurred in the upper room of Messrs. Booth and 
Reynold’s corn-mill, Heckmondwike, a building of four stories, and caused 
much alarm and great damage. The shock was so violent that it injured 
the structure from the foundations. When the gas exploded it blew off a 
great portion of the roof and sides of the mill, and also destroyed one of the 
floors, scattering tons of flour and meal in all directions. The machinery 
ip the mill for some past has been worked night and day, with a full set of 
men in the day time, but only one, John Gill, in the night, when there was 
no grinding going on. His work was in the upper rooms; and it was cus- 
tomary with him to lock the lower doors, so that no one could enter the 
place. At the time the ‘accident occurred Gill was engaged in the upper 
storey and felt the full force of the exploded gas. Police constable Trood, 
who was near the building at the time, says that when the gas ignited the 
sky was illuminated for a considerable distance: flour, timber, and stones 
were projected upwards; and, after they had fallen with a heavy crash, all 
was still fora moment. With the assistance of two men from Mr. Card- 
well’s mill, named Collinson, the door was broken open, and then it was 
discovered that the building was on fire in four different places. They 
extinguished the flames with a few buckets of water, and their attention 
having been called to the upper storey by hearing a moaning noise, they 
went upstairs and found Gill, who is an old man, laid amongst some fiour 
in a corner of the flooring which had been blown up. He was resting on a 
ledge, and, luckily for himself, was so helpless that he was unable to move, 
for had he done so he must have fallen a considerable depth, and in all 
probability would have teen killed. He was, at great risk, removed by 
Trood, with the assistance of the other men, and shortly afterwards was 
placed under the care of Mr. Ellis. 
and he was forwarded to the infirmary at Huddersfield with all speed. 
is so seriously injured that it is not expected he will recover. The noise 
caused by the explosion induced a large crowd of people to assemble, and 
the local fire-escape and engines to be brought; but their services were not 
required. The building is the property of Mr. Percy Wormald, and it is 
understood to be insured. Messrs. Booth and Reynolds are insured also for 
stock and machinery. It is not known how the explosion was caused, but 
in all probability one of the gas-pipes burst. The affair has cregted im- 
mense excitement in the neighbourhood, and the place was visited by large 
numbers of people.—Leeds Mercury. 

Proposep New Reservoirs ror THE MANcHESTER WATER-Works. 
—The Manchester City Council has agreed, on the recommendation of its 
Water-Works Committee, to apply to Parliament next sessicn for power to 


' of GzorcEe Lows, Esq., F.R.S., of 9, St. John’s Wood Park, London. 





That gentleman dressed his wounds, | 
He | 


construct additional storeage reservoirs in the valley of Longdendale. For 
many years it has been intended, at some time or other, to provide the 
additional storeage now suggested; and, as favourable opportunities have 
from time to time occurred, the committee, with the sanction of the coun- 
ci!, have purchased properties which, whenever the scheme was carried out, 
would be required for the formation of the intended reservoirs. Great difii- | 
culty has hitherto been experienced in making the reservoirs in the valley 
of Longdendale water tight when the depth of water exceeds about 60 feet, | 
and it is, therefore, now proposed, instead, as originally contemplated, of 
making one large reservoir, to construct, at a slight additional cost, two 
smaller reservoirs, at or near Vale House and Bottom’s Lodge. The height 
of the bank of the Vale House reservoir will be about 49 feet, and its 
capacity about 57 million cubic feet; the height of the embankment of the 
Bottom’s Lodge reservoir will be 61 feet, and its capacity about 64 million 
cubic feet. The gross capacity of the two reservoirs will be about 121 million 
cubic feet, and they will together give about 6} million gallons per day, in 
addition to the present supply. The cost of the reservoirs, exclusive of the 
cost of land, is estimated at £45,000, and the expenditure will be spread 
over a period of at least three years. 

VisIT OF THE METROPOLITAN Boanrp TO THE CRAIGENTINNY MEADOWS. 
—In the course of last week a deputation from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—including Mr. Thwaites, chairman; Mr. Creasy, his secretary ; Mr. 
Freeman, chairman of the Main Drainage Committee; Mr. Bazalgette, chief 
engineer; and ahout 25 members of the board—paid a visit to the Craigen- 
tinny Meadows, Edinburgh, to inspect the system of irrigation by town sew- 
age which has for several years past been carried on there. The members of 
the board were accompanied by Mr. M‘Pherson, superintendent of streets and 
buildings. The party first visited Restalrig Meadows, along with Mr. Scott, 
the tenant, who explained the process by which the meadows were irrigated 
with the sewage that flows down from the city. The inspection of this part 
of the grass-fields concluded, the members of the board were next conducted 
to the Figgate Whins by Mr. Bryce, manager to Mr. Miller, the proprietor 
of Craigentinny Meadows. ‘he gentlemen composing the party were there 
shown about 20 acres of ground which was originally sand, and worth only 
about 12s. 6d. per acre, but which, by the application of the sewage manure, 
had at a small outlay been converted into rich and fertile soil, which had 
during the last 35 years yielded rentals varying from £20 to £30 per acre. 

Married on the 12th inst. at St. Paul’s, South Hampstead, by the Rev. W. 
H. Stephens, Henry Howarp TownseEnD, Esq., of Clifton, near Bristol, to | 
CAROLINE MarTuHa, daughter of the late Ricoarp Hopper, Esq., and niece | 
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COALS.—Per Ton. 
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Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. | Whitwell Primrose and West Wear.. 6s.9¢. | Bozhead (at Leith) Ps i SOOM 45s. od 
- — : ae Cirkness, DESt,..+-+.+eeeees oe 2 
1 in. | 2 in. | 24 in. | 3 in | 4in. | Sin. | Gin. | 7in. | 8 in, | 9 in. | 10 in. | 12 in, | Medomsley. Eighton Moor, Ravens- _ o .| Capeldrae, Ist quality ...... 20 0 
16 | 21 | 28 | 33 | 61 | 70 | 89 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 20810. worth Felaw, and Burnhope...,- 7 | Ditto, 2nd ditto .....-+.. 12 6 
Pelaw anc North Pelton ...eee-e00++ 7 3 | Lesmahago (at Glasgow) 24 ¢6 
| | | Yorkshire, | New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, | oe Granton)..... 4 : 
i ! ae enw ashing’ i y * 3 soe 
Retail Prices are 6 to 10 per cent. | London. ' Glasgow. Newcastle} Wales. Dereyesive, hetenneng om — a bell 6 WEMYSS «00.00. ceeveesccerecesees 20 0 
higher. } nd verson, und South Peareth ...... 7 Haywood, Wilsoatown(atGranton) 14 0 
jStaffordshire. | Pelton... st ceeeeeseeees - 79 WRN cccuadéccncueress saeecenemeb ~u 8 
o@i®@ediaeg 21a 02 eed Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel....e++++ 16 Lothian’s Cannel(F.0.B.atLeith) 25 0 
Pig Isom, No. 1, G.M.Beeccoccccces 60,212 6'2 7 6};3 60 3 6 0 —_ Myles’ Cannel ....-.+..00 genceeed 21 0 
1} and 2-inch Socket- pipes 10 0 6 vu 0/6 15 0,6 15 0; 7 WO ; 
24 and 3-inch ditto... 00,6 00 6 50}/6 100} 7 00 FREIGHTS. 
4 and 5-inch ditto :......: 1000/5 100/515 0}/6 00! 690 | ‘ ; s 
6 inches and upwards ditto........ 60,5 00 510 0/5 15 0; 6 56 0 Coastwise—Newcastle—Per Ton. | Foreign.—Per Keel. 
Retorts, ist fusion, hot blast . 00 _ 5 5 015 10 0 6 00 Chatham and Rochester ....7s.6d.to 8 0 Barcelona ...+..+++ enewens +. £24 10s, 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto ......... 7 00/5150 515 0)6 O00 7 00 | Oath vccccccevccscsssoeses paonbe we © WasAOE o.0ceccccccs nnienaualids 17 0 
Tank-plates, § thick and above.....;6 10 0,5 10 0 5 10 0/5 15 0 6 50 Dover,Folkestone,& Ramsgate .e..0-- 7 6 Boulogne and Calais 910 
J Dublin ...... eevcceccs evcces eccccece LL 6 Cadiz..... POTTT rity 17 10 
| Exeter Quay... eesesess BD © Copenhagen . ll 0 
‘ A | Ipswich ..--++.+- oe 7 0 eNOd «ss 23 10 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, | London (from Leith) .. -10 0 Hamburg . 12 0 
. . London (Pool) ....+...++ 8 0 | Havre de G i2 0 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. | Lowestoft and Yarmouth . 5 6 Leghorn .. 240 
ee es a2 8 cS | Portsmouth & Southampton 3 Lisbon... 17 10 
Plymouth—per kee! 0 | Rotterdam, ll oO 
| 2in lgin. | 1} in. lin. fin din. Shoreham......++ 6 Stettin .. 10 5 
| —— | Whitstable 0 | TUR scsvssccesssscccessoenence 24 0 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 tol2feet— s i.) s. ad. | s&. a. ea @iead\i« & Weymouth .. 6 VODICE ccececsevercsererererenees 26 0 
DI Per [008 ..ceeeeeeveees ereececccces ee! 8 1 010 07 0 5 0 43 
tto ditto, from 6 inches to 18 inches—! STN eS 
* aieaegeinmeeneedieains cecies soizsoilir1e:asireles ss .* SUNDRIES. f Pp 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws ......| 3 6 23 20 1 6 12 011 Rest Newcastle I ire-bricks—per 1000 .... +£2.108,to £2 15s, Od. 
Bends, Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron) 3 9 23 1 9 10 0 10 08 Cliff's Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000 ......+++++ 7 2 
Tees, wrought or cast..... aa: aenenioses 4 0 36 20 1 6 11 0 10 Inghem's ditto (at Wortley /—pet 1000, ..+.+.++++.++ 215 9 
Crosses, ditto ....scceresscererccrecerecs 46 3 0 26 20 1 6 1 2 Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run ....+. eeeeee Ss.6d.to 0 7 0 
Tron Cocks ....sce++sees 7 6 9 6 7 6 4 ¢ 3 3 26 Cake Copper—per ton, «+. sceseereeseees + 87 0 O 
Ditto, with brass plug...... pediine 28 e 16 0/13 0 7 0 5 6 46 ae 
Diminishing Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and oa Ss 
Nipples... .eseeseee anak a }2s'oo];/or O08 |05;04 =» Ss 
Plain Sockets.........08 Ligiesi*zs (es |eeles . 2s 
Syphons, 2-quart......sse0s 160/144 0/15 6 33 0/12 0 _ * 4 4 
v 
Advertisements. 
NATURAL XIDE OF TRO x. EORGE BOWE BR, 


DRATED OXIDE of IRON 
constantly on Sale. Apply to 
MARTYN DENNIS AND CO,, 

LIVERPOOL. 


WARNER’S PATENT 


ANHYDROUS OXIDE OF IRON, 
FOR PURIFYING COAL GAS. 

This Oxide possesses advantages over every other 
purifying substance, as it not only removes all the 
SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN, but also decome 
poses the NAPHTHALINE and AMMONIA, thereby 
giving an increased yield of Gas. 

Warner’s Anhydrous Oxide of Iron Paint. This 
Paint is not affected by the strougest acids or by sea 
water, 

‘Lonpon Orrices, 17, LauRENcE PouNTNEY Lane. 





We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, 


HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (BOG OCHRE), 


Same quality as supplied by us to several of the most 


extensive Gas Companies, and which has given entire | 


satiefaction. 
FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, 
BELFAST. 








GAMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER and CONTRACTOR 
For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every cescription of 
Gas APPARATUS, 
PROVIDENCE IRON WORKS, 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. 


AND CONTRACTOR, 


ST. NEOT’S, HUNTS. 
References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 

DDISON POTTER, 

WILLINGTON QUAY, 

NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks,and every 
description of Fire-Clay Goods. 


OBERT MACLAREN and C0O., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 


animproved Patent General [ronfounders, Gas En- 
gineers, and Wreught-lron Tube Makers. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & CO’S 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


MEDALS AWARDED: INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
fa | Ga PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 











| “ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of 
Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- 
lence of Material and Workmanship.” 


“For Superior Construction and Sound Work- 
manship,” 


Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, S.W.. 
AND 


15, Market Street, Manchester. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 


By T. L. MARRIOTT, Soxicrror anv PARLIAMENTARY Acznt, anp GEORGE GLOVER; conTarninG 
The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors ; Rules for 
Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 


QavuUEEN’S DOCK, HUTUtiut, 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 
Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 
cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 
OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 
References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 
W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 
Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only prrrxct joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 

Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















NOTICE TO GAS COMPANIES AND THE TRADE. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 


Gas Engineers, and Manufacturers of 


CRYSTAL, BRONZED, & ORMOLU Chandeliers ; 


IMPROVED CRYSTAL STAR & SUN LIGHTS; 
VESTIBULHBS, and every description of Gas-Fittings. 


\e 


St, 
r ed ory al Co; 
~S x 





J. D. & SONS beg most respectfully to inform Gas Companies and the Trade that their FIVE NEW 
CITY SHOW-ROOMS are now complete with every description of Lighting Mediums, including Registered 
Designs of Medisval Gas-Fittings, Crystal, Bronzed, Ormolu, and Electro-Plated Chandeliers, Brackets, 
Vestibule-Lights, Bronzed and Gilt Statuettes. 

Special Designs prepared in perfect accordance with architectural arrangements. Estimates furnished 
for the Lighting and Fitting up of Theatres, Music-Halls, and Public or Private Buildings with Gas. 


GAS-MOONS of the Newest Designs. 


The PATENT GAS-REGULATOR and PURIFIER reduced to Gs. Gd. per dozen. Pattern- 
Books of Gas-Fittings, Crystal and Ormolu Chandeliers for 1864 are now complete. 


Works: LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Manufactory and City Show-Rooms: 147, HOUNDSDITCH. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Six Years Susscriper.— The company’s special Act contains no causel 
compelling them to furnish a supply of gas or to lay service-pipes gratui- 
tously. They are consequently justified in charging for the whole of the 
service-pipe from their main to the consumer’s meter ; but the charge must 
be a reasonable one, and we do not think the additional “‘ fee for connecting 
to the main”’ can be sustained. 
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Potes upon Passing Lvents. 





Ir is an old but not very successful expedient to cover with 
a number of trumpery endorsements a bill with a doubtful ac- 
ceptance. On this principle Alnaschar Ellis,.and his godfather, 








Dr. Brady, having failed in securing the evidence of any farmer, 
of any chemist, and of any engineer of the slightest authority or 
experience, have tried to make up for want of quality by quan- 
tity, and canvassed vestries, wards, and common councilmen 
for their sweet voices. There was a time in Whig history 
when to be a barrister of five years standing was considered a 
qualification for any kind of judicial investigation. Mines, 
schools, charities, clay-lands, and ecclesiastical arrangements 
were placed at the mercy of the report of Mr. Commissioner 
Briefless. It would seem as if the Common Council of the 
City of London believed that with their gowns of serge all 
sorts of technical knowledge descended. Amazed at the 
ignorance and assurance displayed in the report of the “ Coal, 
Corn, and Finance Committee of the Common Council,” we 
took the trouble to inquire into the status of the wise councillors 
who report contrary to the opinion of every agriculturist, 
chemist, and engineer, that has paid any attention to the sub- 
ject of sewage. We find in the lot of fourteen, two butchers, 
a grocer (who took the chair), a saddler, an optician, an en- 
graver, a pawnbroker, a tailor, and an auctioneer—all most 
respectable people, and perfectly qualified to form a common 
jury in any court of law, but about as unfit to report on a 
question at once practical and scientific as it is possible to 
imagine. We cannot find out that this committee consulted 
any one but Lord Robert Montagu, Dr. Brady, and Mr. Alder- 
man Mechi. They certainly did not consult any engineer be- 
fore endorsing Alnaschar Ellis’s pirated plan—for that is what 
their report means. The engineer of the Commissioners of 
Sewers was close at hand, and could have told them some- 
thing about the cost of pipes, of pumping, and of hose. As 
for Dr. Brady, he is the godfather of Ellis’s plan, although it 
does not seem that he is inclined to invest in it any part of 
those millions which, according to industriously circulated 
newspaper paragraphs, have lately been inherited by his 
family. Dr. Brady conducted with great zeal the first attempt 
to endorse Ellis’s schemes by a parliamentary committee, over 
which the ex-chemist and druggist presided. He took the 
chair at the little parish meetings, whose “ tinker-and-tailor” 
resolutions are printed in full in the last blue-book ; and in 
the Lord Robert Montague committee he stood in a minority 
of one in favour of a resolution recommending the “ Ellisian ” 
scheme. As for Lord Robert Montagu, he is the pupil of 
the wealthy Irish doctor. Brady is Lord Robert Montagu’s 
Gamaliel ; and we were not surprised to learn, from a letter in 
the Times, that the severe hostile cross-examination to which 
he subjected Messrs. Napier and Hemans was assisted by a 
written brief prepared by the Irish brigade. 


It is not difficult to imagine the pleasing flutter created in 
the breasts of the butchers, the saddler, the pawnbroker, the 
tailor, and the grocer, when a live lord, the brother of a duke, 
attended their meetings, and in the most condescending manner 
explained the views which after six or seven weeks inquiry he 
had adopted on the question of sewage. A very short time 
since, on all agricultural matters, and. on sewage especially, 
Lord Robert Montagu’s mind was a blank. The great Brady 
met him—saw, and conquered ; and now he obligingly imparts 
to the gaping Common Council committee his new-born know- 
ledge, with all the zeal of a man who is one lesson in advance of 
his pupil. We do not mean to insinuate that the tradesmen who 
composed the Common Council committee are not respectable 
and intelligent in their way; but as a general rule they have 
neither the time nor the training to enable them to master a new 
technical subject. They would be the very first to cry out if a 
committee of country gentlemen or farmers were to report on 
the specialities of their trades. The committee start with a 
clap-trap fallacy—viz., that the available sewage of the metro- 
polis is worth £2,899,972. They might just as well calculate 
that the seas which wash the shores of Great Britain contain 
so many million pounds of salt, which at a farthing a pound 
would pay off the national debt, &c., and so relieve the heavily 
burthened taxpayers. As the salt is in the sea, so the ammo- 
nia and other valuable constituents of portable manures are in 
the sewage; but, although thousands have been spent in expe- 
riments, no process has ever been discovered of getting the 
two-hundredth part of the value of guano out of night-soil. 
The once notorious, now forgotten, Mr. F.O. Ward was more 
practical, for he proposed, at the cost of a few millions, to 
separate the rain-water from the sewage; and Dr. Thudichum, 
sailing still closer to the wind, proposed no less a job than re- 
constructing all the water-closets and drains of the metropolis, 











in order to separate the liquid from the solid excreta. There 
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i= me doubt that the sewage of towns carried to the right place 
= worth something; worth a great deal of money when it is 
wonted—say in a dry season. If it were the invaluable ferti- 
Alimer on all soils, to all crops, at all seasons, that the Ellis, 
Brady, Montagu, and Co., would have us believe, the sewage 
of ali England would not go a-begging. We have never had 
twuch opinion of the value of experiments on sewage cultiva- 
i{tiem; # is too practical a question for experiments. But if 
| five hundred farmers, within a circle of six miles round Lon- 
}|@ow, were canvassed with the question of ‘“‘ What will you give 
per ton for sewage, undertaking to use it all the year round?” 
some useful information would be obtained. Let us suppose 
‘the capital raised, and London sewage pumped to Hampstead 
‘| Hal or some vast water-tower, the miles of pipes laid out; 
| what would be the condition of London if the manager ap- 
‘peared some day before the Metropolitan Board to announce 
‘that the obstinate farmers refused to pay or even receive 
above one-tenth of the liquid fertility! In what condition 
would the Thames be the following week ? 

The extraordinary ignorance of this Common Council com- 
| mittee is proved by the faith they put in the evidence of such 
persons as Mr. Walker, the owner of the property at Rugby, who 
38 am attorney once practising at Bombay, without the slightest 
agricultural knowledge or experience, and on that of Mr. Mechi, 
who only uses his costly liquid manure apparatus to work in 
parchased portable manures, such as guano and superphosphate, 
ar te damp land into which his long-straw manure has been 
|[earefally ploughed. Mr. Alderman Mechi did not tell the 
jeommittee that he had abandoned his original theory of 
liquifying all his manure, because he found that water poured 
an stiff clay, even when drained, turned the surface into a 
mertar-like morass in wet weather and dry-brick surface in 
hot weather ; in fact, that it was indispensable to dig in or 
ploagh in long-straw manure to disintegrate the sticky clay, 
for farmyard manure, on such soils as the alderman’s farm, 
jas a most important mechanical as well as chemical effect. 
'j Bat passing over for the present these worthless witnesses, we 
|{will present the pith of the evidence of one of the few men 
jf who really has used sewage manure, and whose character and 
'fexperience as a farmer enabled him to give an opinion of 
iiweight on its value. Mr. Samuel Bury Congreve is not a 
\ifamcy farmer; he comes of a family of tenant farmers, well 

jimown in Warwickshire for several generations. One of his 
brothers is at the present moment chairman of the Central 
‘}Parmers Club. Mr. Congreve states (we omit the questions 
as much as possible) that there are 8000 people at Rugby, 
ijand their sewage is distributed over 400 acres, sometimes 
diluted with 35,000 gallons of water and sometimes with 
£90,000 gallons, the average being 97,000 gallons, and that 
with the smallest quantity he has never found it strong enough ; 
on the contrary, always too weak. ‘‘ The great difficulty has 
always been to get rid of the water.” The land is well 
drained, well suited for sewage, a good subsoil, and very porous. 
Before the application of sewage some of the land was good 
feeding ground—the most valuable land in England. The 
application of sewage has deprived it of its feeding powers— 
[the quantity of grass is greater but the quality is coarser. 
{Applied to land of the right quality, sewage would produce a 
great quantity of green food, which, if cut and carried away, 
would be useful; applied to fallow land, you get a quantity of 
straw and rough corn, but scarcely any ear. ‘‘ On poor grass- 
lands, and at certain intervals, it would be useful; but I don’t 
think it could be usefully applied to ploughed land. . 

Mf 1 hada farm in the neighbourhood of London, and pipes 
were laid down to it for the purpose of conveying sewage on 
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ta take it at all. 1 think the application of sewage to arable 
lands, except on clover, and on poor arable land in grass, most 
injadicious ; you cannot apply it to cereals at all, and I do not 
think you can apply it with any good effect to roots. You cannot 
apply it with any good effect to turnips and mangold, because 
it contains so much water and is so weak, that your land is almost 
always in a state of sea-if you get any quantity intoit. . 

Hi you put a glass of wine intoa gallon of water you would not 
jtaste much of the wine, and that is about the proportion the 
sewage bears to water. At Rugby the land was in a very high 
state of cultivation, and the sewage has done harm as far as 
feeding purposes are concerned. The harm has been done by 
the excessive quantity of water applied with the manure, which 
peeduced hassock and all the coarser grasses and destroyed 
the finer ones.” The respectable tradesmen who read this evi- 
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to it, and were compelled to take it at all times I should decline | 





dence, knowing little of turnips except when appearing in the 
shape of trimmings to a leg of mutton, would scarcely appre- 
ciate its weight. One of the greatest improvements of modern 
agriculture has been the application of a certain small quantity 
of portable manure to nourish roots at a certain stage of their 
growth. This manure is superphosphate of lime. A most in- 
genious implement, the manure drill, deposits the seed of 
turnips or mangolds and at the same time at alittle dis- 
tance a dose of portable manure, usually a mixture of super- 
phosphate and guano. When the plant has arrived at a cer- 
tain stage, the roots reach the artificial manure, the leaves take 
a sudden luxuriant start and get beyond the attacks of the 
mischievous fly, the bane of root crops. After this start the 
root is nourished on ample supplies of good solid farmyard 
manure, which every good farmer ploughs into the earth before 
he sows his seed. Any one can see that liquid manure will 
not supply the place of these arrangements of solid home-made 
and artificial manure; but in the case of a fearfully dry season 
a farmer might save his root crop by a timely supply of arti- 
ficial rain in the shape of liquid sewage. The sounduess of this 
conclusion is proved by the fact that near Milan the farmers 
reserve the stream that flows through the city for the grass 
crops for their dairy farms. They never irrigate their cereal 
crops. In England too much water rather than too little is 
our difficulty. 

We will next take the evidence of Professor Way——an agri- | 
cultural chemist of European reputation—who, having been| 
asked as to the value of sewage compared with guano, and 
having been examined as to the calculations of Messrs. Hof- 
mann and Witt, which (entirely founded on Mr. Way’s analyses) 
show London sewage to be worth millions (theoretically), made 
the following statement :—‘‘ These analyses have been con- 
tinually used in discussion in spite of the fact that I have over 
and over again repudiated them. These analyses were taken 
previous to 1850—I cannot well tell in what year—under 
the authority of the Board of Health: at any rate, the officers 
of the Board of Health were employed in collecting the samples 
from two places which were not outfalls of sewers at all. They 
were dipped out of the man-hole in Dorset Square, and a place 
called Barrell’s Court, near Oxford Street. At the time these 
were made no other analyses had ever been made, and I regret 
now very much that I ever published them, because they have been 
used for advocating a view in which I do not at all coincide. I 
do not believe that the sewage of London is of anything like the 
value that has been calculated from them. At the time they 
were published I made this remark at the end: ‘ These calcu- 
lations must be looked on as merely an expression of the great 
agricultural value of the sewer water of towns, not as an at- 
tempt to fix that value with any approximation even to the 
truth.’ I have aright to complain that the analyses which 
were made by me fourteen years ago, and which I have re- 
pudiated, have been used as a basis of all these calculations ”’— 
that is to say, the calculations of Ellis, fathered by Brady, and 
adopted by the Common Council committee. Professor Way 
further stated that analyses taken from the Northumberland 
sewer in 1859 showed less than half the per centage of 
ammonia of that taken from Dorset Square; and he added, 
quoting from a pamphlet he published in 1854, “the value of 
the London sewage would differ at every great outfall. No 
one sample from one sewer would give ‘you a fair indication of 
what the whole of the London sewage would be; it was only 
when the sewage of London came to be collected together at 
one outfall that you have any chance of forming a knowledge of 
its value : and I go further than that, and say that when you have 
the value of the ingredients analyzed you have by no means arrived 
at the value of the sewage practically for farming operations.” 
Being asked as to the best mode of distributing the sewage, 
the professor carefully distinguishes between the best mode of 
performing an experiment, and what it would be practical and 
profitable to do on a large scale. “ I say that, on the one hand, 
in using large quantities of sewage, you undoubtedly carry 
away from the land a quantity of valuable matter; but my 
belief is that that is a necessity of the case. You cannot do 
otherwise ; but if you ask me how I am to make, regardless of 
cost, the manurial ingredients of the sewage into the greatest 
amount of produce of any kind, then I would put it on with 
pipes and hose in small quantities, almost as I would in garden 
cultivation—as if I were watering it with watering-pots—but 
it would never pay to do it. With hose and jet you would 
never get the quantities on that it would pay you to put on.” 

Again, in reference to the probability of retailing sewage to 
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ordinary farmers on ordinary farms, the professor says: ‘‘ The | 
||farmer cannot take sewage at all times; if he is bound to take | 
large quantities at all times he would soon decline to take it at | 
all. He could not doit in fimes of rain like June, July, or | 
October. It must be put on land expressly prepared for it, 
laid out expressly for irrigation with sewage.” As to quantity | 
of land and quality of soil, Mr. Way says: ‘A dry absolute 
clay is the last soil I should wish to use sewage upon, because 
although it has the power of extracting the manurial qualities 
|/of the sewage, it is physically unfit for the purpose ; the sew- 
age cannot get into it.” (It should be noted that the environs 
||of London for many miles on the north side are composed of 
the stiffest kind of clay—* London clay.”) “ Even if the clay 
were ever so well drained the liquid would run over it;” as 
it does on Alderman Mechi’s farm, and fills his ditches with 
coloured matter, which he would have us believe comes from 
his drains—a statement all farmers receive with incredulity. 
“You could,” says Mr. Way, “advantageously use the sewage 
of three million people on 30,000 acres; that would be the ex- 
creta of 100 people per acre, provided it was all grass-land ; 
but it would be advantageous to take a larger area, because 
the only way in which you can deal with it is by feeding it 
into milk or into flesh, and you would have a very large quan- 
tity of manure produced by the cattle in addition to the sewage; _ 
consequently, you will have the means of returning an immense 
quantity of manure to the land.” Being asked as to the value 
of the Rugby sewage, the professor replies: ‘ Judging from | 
the analysis, I should think its value from the ingredients (that | 
is to say, apart from the question whether its ingredients are of 
the same value in liquid sewage, which I dispute altoge- 
ther) would be 1d. to 13d. per ton. The sewage of | 
Rugby is richer than the sewage of London, in having a | 
less proportion of water—that is to say, the water of | 
London sewage bears to Rugby sewage the proportion | 
of 100to 66. Any land to which large quanties of sewage 
are to be applied must be specially laid out for the purpose. 
A system of sewage distribution must not be interpolated with | 
ordinary farming, because under the ordinary system of farm- | 
ing you cannot and never could get rid of it all. That is to | 
say, if you were to lay down pipes over a farm where I was | 
farming in the ordinary way of shift and the ordinary way of 
rotation, there are times when I should altogether decline to 
receive the sewage, and you would not be able to get rid of it, 
because all the farmers in the same district would decline to 
receive the sewage at the same moment. For these reasons, 
the land over which the sewage of London is to be distributed 
must be laid out specially for the reception of sewage. With 
my present knowledge of the subject, if I were a capitalist and 
had to deal with a quantity of sewage so as to use it to the 
best advantage, I should select a pure sandy soil in preference 
to anything approaching to clay, because I can make sand, by 
the application of sewage, richer in clay every year I applied 
sewage to it, apart from the fact that I could add clay if I 
wished, but I could never get a clay soil open enough to 
receive sewage.” 

Having given the evidence of the farmer who has had the 
most experience in managing a sewage farm, and of the 
chemist who has studied the question ever since it was intro- | 
duced to public notice by the first Board of Health, we will 
complete our present notice of the metropolitan sewage ques- 
tion by giving the most important points of the evidence of an 
engineer. The engineer we select is Mr. R. Rawlinson, who was 
trained at the feet of Chadwick himself, who once accepted 
all his theories, who has always planned the drainage of the 
towns under his control with a view to the utilization of 
sewage, and who, grown wise by experience, repents and re- 
tracts. Mr. Rawlinson was a superintending inspector under 
the first Board of Health, and is now a member of the Royal 
Sewage Commission appointed in 1857. Mr. Rawlinson, in 
conjunction with some other parties, has purchased 42 acres 
of land near Worthing, and is preparing to irrigate it on the 
water-carrier system—the hose-and-jet plan he altogether 
rejects. ‘The Local Board do not charge anything for the 
sewage, and it will reach the ground without any expenses to 
the owners for pumping; the Local Board lift it on. ‘ 
If they had charged anything, there would have been no experi- 
ment. We find in this country, when you do show 
that there is a way, and that it is not a losing way, the scheme 
will be taken up—but there is still a difficulty. . . . 
Extravagant values for sewage have been made and large 
rentals asked!” In reference to the Edinburgh sewage mea- 











_ given up in 1862, because the occupiers thought it did not 
| pay, although for three years the duke paid two-thirds of the 


dows, which are a great success, producing rentals of from £5 
to £40 the Scotch acre, if they ‘‘ had had to pay anything like 
the value I have heard put upon the sewage, the balance would 
be the other way; and that is why I believe that if any com- 
pany is induced to enter into the speculation of applying the 
sewage of London, and agree to pay the Metropolitan Board 
of Works any such sums as I have heard named (by Ellis and 
Co.), I think I can predict that they will shortly be in the 
bankruptcy list.” Mr. Rawlinson intends to put the sewage 
of about 160 persons at Worthing on one acre, and he estimates 
that 30,000 acres would take the sewage of the three million 
inhabitants of London—that is, the dry weather sewage. He 
considers it impracticable, under any circumstances and in any 
place, to utilize the rainfall in floods. ‘‘ Floods must go away 
through the natural channels of the country.” 

As to the experiment for utilizing sewage at Alnwick, Mr. 
Rawlinson states that the sewage is as rich as any in England. 
The very common lodging-houses have water-closets. It is, 
perhaps, the most completely water-closeted town in England. 
The appendix contains a report from the bailiff of the district 
on the town sewage of Alnwick, forwarded by the Duke of 
Northumberland, at whose cost the works for distributing the 
sewage were executed, It seems that the operations were 


working expenses. The pumps and pipes in full repair were 
left with leave to the tenant on whose land they stood to use 
them if he chose, but he has never done so. There 
is no doubt the diluted state of the sewage was the cause of failure. 
The situation—grass land on a sandy subsoil—was favourable, 
but the cost in pumping was too great to obtain a commercial 
return in produce. Had the outfall sewer allowed applica- 
tion by gravitation the result would probably have been more 
satisfactory. In a preliminary experiment by gravitation the 
expense was only £15 per acre, including distributing-channels, 
although the quantity supplied was very large.” It seems that 
allowing for loss of time by wet, snow, and frosty weather, 
and repairing machinery, the average of three years, from 1859 





to 1861, was only 123 days. The sewage was found to be 
too weak to pay the expenses of pumping. ‘‘ Our experience 
quite coincides with the statement that large increased pro- 
duce is to be had when the application is made regardless 
of expense.” 








Circular to Gas Companies, 


WE insert in another part of our present number a full report 
of the final hearing in the Court of Queen’s Bench of the re- 
markable case of Chapman v. The Crays Gas Company, Limited, 
the progress of which in its various stages we have before 
briefly noticed. The result confirms the decisions previously 
given in similar cases, and it may now be considered finally 
determined, that the laying of mains in a highway by a gas 
company without statutory powers, unless with the consent of 
the owner of the soil, is an invasion of private rights, and that 
the courts will interfere to protect any freeholder from such a 
trespass on his property. The points raised in this case are so 
important to gas companies in general, that a notice of the 
state of the law on the question will be found useful. 

Though the surface of all public roads and highways is 
under the control of the Highway Boards, or other bodies who 
are authorized to make and maintain roads, for the conveni- 
ence of the public, the ground underneath remains the property 
of the owner of the land through which the highway is made ; 
or where the road passes between the property of different 
landowners, their respective rights to the subsoil extend to the 
middle of the road, subject to the use of the surface by the 





| 
| 











public. The jurisdiction of the highway authorities over the 
surface extends only so far as is necessary to the construction 
and maintenance of an efficient roadway, and they cannot, 
without exceeding their power, give permission to any com- 
pany to take possession of the soil. Two kinds of rights are 
thus concurrent on the same piece of land, each of which the 
law rigorously protects, unless they are modified by the pro- 
visions of any public or private Statute. Parliament, in giving 
power to a gas company to break up the surface of the roads, 





and to dig trenches wherein to lay their mains, encroaches on 
the rights of the landowner on the plea of the public utility of 
the works authorized, taking suitable precautions at the same 
time against the abuse of that power, and placing the parties 





to whom it is given under stringent regulations. The deci- 
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sions of the Court of Queen’s Bench in the cases of The Queen 
v. The Sheffield Gas Consumers Company, and The Queen v. The 
Longton Gas Company, Limited, affirmed the right of the public 
to the free and uninterrupted use of the surface of all highways, 
jand established the law, that those who interfere with that right 
by breaking up the roadway without the authority of Parliament 
are liable to fine and imprisonment. Though no formal judg- 
ment was pronounced in the case of Chapman v. The Cray’s 
Gas Company, Limited, it is quite evident, from the opinions 
expressed incidentally by the judges, that they were prepared 
to protect private rights from being interfered with in a similar 
manner, and to confirm the injunction granted by another 
judge at chambers, restraining the gas company from laying 
down more pipes, and compelling them to remove those laid 
down before the injunction was granted. Had the parties not 
agreed to a compromise, that injunction would have been en- 
forced under pain of the defendants being pronounced in con- 
tempt of court, and the persons of those who had infringed 
the law would have been liable to be attached, and the works 
of the company placed under sequestration. 


The case—though important as having given occasion to 
the decided expression of opinion by the Lord Chief Justice 
and three other justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on a 
question that greatly affects the interests of gas companies and 
the public—originated in a misunderstanding which led to a 
petty dispute, that was fomented into a fierce quarrel by the 
interposition of lawyers. The directors of the Cray’s Gas 
Company, not having parliamentary power to break up the 
road, applied to the Highway Board for their authority to do 
so, under the impression that that authority would be sufficient. 
Mr. Chapman, the owner of the land on both sides of the 
highway leading from Paul’s Cray to Foot’s Cray, in Kent, on 
seeing the men at work laying down the pipes, felt annoyed 
that they should do so without his permission, and at their 
refusal to desist from the work when he desired them to stop. 
This happened at the beginning of September, 1863. Mr. 
Chapman then instructed his solicitor to write to the secretary 
of the company, complaining of the trespass, and threatening 
to take legal proceedings if the pipes were not taken up. 
Several letters passed between those gentlemen, from which 
jit is evident the directors of the company were not aware that 
they had infringed any right that Mr. Chapman had in the 
soil. The correspondence produced no satisfactory result, and 
an injunction was applied for ex parte, and granted, to restrain 
the company or their agents from trespassing on the land of 
Mr. Chapman. The directors seem then to have become 
aware that they had been acting illegally, and the chairman of 
the gas company wrote a letter to Mr. Chapman, in a very 
conciliatory spirit, expressing regret that his assent to lay- 
ing down the pipes had not been asked before the works 
commenced, stating that the directors believed at the time 
that the power obtained from the Highway Board was all that 
was required, and expressing the hope that he would over- 
look the omission, and grant his consent to the completion of 
the work, on being paid the expenses incurred in taking legal 
proceedings. Mr. Chapman accepted the apology as cordially 
as it had been offered, and expressed his willingness to have 
the pipes laid down on his property, “‘ under a proper acknow- 
“ledgment.’’ A draft of agreement was drawn up, by which 
Mr. Chapman consented to the laying down of the pipes on 
the payment of a nominal rent of 5s. and the law expenses. 
The dispute seemed to be then amicably settled, but the inter- 
ference of the lawyers again put everything wrong. The 
draft was sent to an agent of the company, and then fresh 
doubts seem to have arisen as to the legality of Mr. Chapman’s 
claim to the possession of the soil under the surface of the 
road. A long delay occurred; and, instead of executing the 
agreement, the company applied to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to rescind the injunction before obtained, on the plea 
that the Paving and Watching Act gave power to the com- 
missioners to sanction the laying down of the pipes. The 
application to set aside the injunction granted in Septem- 
ber, 1863, was made in June last. This proceeding on the 
part of the company roused Mr. Chapman’s indignation, 
and he instructed his solicitor to inform the secretary that he 
should apply for an attachment unless an assurance was given 
that the terms of the injunction would be obeyed. There was 
then much legal correspondence between the respective soli- 
citors and the secretary. The application for a writ of attach- 
ment stood over from time to time, at the request of the 
defendants or their attorney, who alleged as one reason for not 
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obeying the injunction to remove the pipes, that they could 
not do so without the authority of the Highway Board to 
break up the surface of the road. 

The case as it came before the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Tuesday last assumed a two-fold aspect. The gas company— 
the defendants—applied for an amendment of the injunction 
by striking out so much of it as restrained them from con- 
tinuing in the land the pipes already laid down ; whilst a cross 
rule was applied for by the plaintiff calling on the company to 
show cause why a writ of sequestration should not issue against 
them for refusing to comply with the injunction issued in 
September, 1863. The Lord Chief Justice interposed several 
times to bring about an amicable arrangement. He observed : 
* It is quite clear that the plaintiff’s rights have been interfered 
“with. It is said it was done under a mistake. If so, that 
“* mistake ought to have been set right. As I understand the 
** parties were within a trifle of coming to what would have 
‘* been an amicable arrangement, and the plaintiff was willing 
“* to waive his rights for a small acknowledgment, those rights 
“should be acknowledged, and the other side, being in the 
“* wrong, should pay the expenses, It is a great pity that it 
“* cannot now be amicably arranged.” His lordship further 
said, when the counsel for the defendants was urging their 
claim to have the injunction amended: ‘ You interfere with 
“‘ this gentleman’s rights. He has got his injunction, and you 
“‘ have put down your pipes upon his land without his consent. 
“‘ He is entitled to have his injunction and rule.” The other 
judges also concurred in the opinion that the gas company 
were in the wrong, and that they ought not to have resisted 
Mr. Chapman’s claim to the soil by proceeding to lay down 
their pipes without his consent. The defendants, however, 
seemed disinclined to come to terms. The company, it was 
stated, have given notice of their intention to apply to Parlia- 
ment for an Act to empower them to construct their works, 
nevertheless their counsel strongly resisted a condition pro- 
posed to be inserted in the agreement, to the effect that it 
should be limited to five years; though if they procure their 
Act the agreement will be superseded. It was not until after 
a threat by the Lord Chief Justice, that if the defendants did 
not come to terms with the plaintiff they must abide the con- 
sequences, that their counsel consented to the terms proposed, 
which were the same as had been offered by Mr. Chapman in 
the agreement sent to the company to be executed before the 
most expensive part of the litigation commenced. The money 
will not, however, have been thrown away if the case of 
Chapmam v. The Crays Gas Company, Limited, serve as a 
warning to other gas companies not to trust to local authorities 
for power to carry on their works. It affords another and 
more decided instance of the incompetence of such authority 
to protect them, and it should induce all companies who are 
without statutory powers to adopt measures for obtaining 
them as soon as practicable. 

The formation of a Brighton Gas Consumers Company, 
Limited, the result of Mr. Flintoff’s agitation, has been an- 
nounced, with a capital of £100,000 in £10 shares; and notice 
has been given of their intention to apply to Parliament next 
session for an Act of Incorporation. The ten registered pro- 
moters of the company subscribe for fifty-one shares—no 
strong indication of the confidence placed by them in the 
undertaking. Their names, and those of all further sub- 
scribers may be ascertained on application at the registered 
offices of the company in Brighton, in accordance with the 
32nd section of the Companies Act, 1862. The very useful 
check on the manufacture of paper companies which that Act 
provides is not generally known, and the powers given by the 
section referred to are so seldom put in force that we are 
induced to quote it in ertenso. It is thereby enacted :— 


Inspection of Register. . 

The register of members, commencing from the date of the registration 
of the company, shall be kept at the registered office of the company here- 
inafter mentioned: Except when closed, as hereinafter mentioned, it shall, 
during business hours, but subject to such reasonable restrictions as the 
company in general meeting may impose, so that not less than two hours 
in each day be appointed for inspection, be open to the inspection of any 
member gratis, and to the inspection of any other person on the payment of 
one shilling, or such less sum as the company may prescribe, for each in- 
spection; and every such member or other person may require a copy of 
such register, or of any part thereof, or of such list or summary of members 
as is hereinbefore mentioned, on payment of sixpence for every 100 words 
required to be copied: If such inspection or copy is refused, the company 
shall incur for each refusal a penalty not exceeding £2, and a further 
penalty, not exceeding £2, for every day during which such refusal 
continues; and every director and manager of the pee om, | who shall 
knowingly authorize or permit such refusal shall incur the like penalty; 
and in addition to the above penalty, as respects companies registered in 
England and Ireland, any judge sitting in chambers, or the vice-warden of 
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the stanneries, in the case of companies subject to his jurisdiction, may 
by order compel an immediate inspection of the register. 


To stimulate the applications for shares in the Brighton 
Consumers Gas Company, another public meeting was held by 
Mr. Flintoff, at which he produced his estimates of the cost of 
erecting gas-works, and of manufacturing gas, which present 
some modifications of the estimates originally given. We 
forbear from analyzing these amended estimates, as they will 
have to go under the ordeal of a parliamentary investigation, 
when their delusiveness will no doubt be thoroughly exposed. 
We cannot, however, forbear noticing the modest item of 
£600 for engineering expenses on an expenditure of upwards 
of £70,000. It may be that Mr. Flintoff in his estimates 
calculates that all those employed on the works will be equally 
self-sacrificing as himself, and will work for as small a per 
centage of profit; or it is possible that he relies on receiving 


mittance on account of the engineer’s ‘‘ commission,” which is 
the only entry his books contain of the promised order. We 
can understand how it is possible for an engineer to grow rich 





/on the estimated expenditure—unless augmented by subsidiary 
contributions, would be very inadequate remuneration for the 
| services of a responsible person entrusted with the direction of 
|such extensive works as are contemplated by the concoctors of 
'the Brighton new gas scheme. 


| Emboldened by his equivocal success at Brighton, Mr. 





on even a small salary, and certainly £600—less than ] per cent. | 





| 
| 


{ Flintoff seems determined to try the effect of his eloquence on | 
| the gas consumers of the metropolis, among whom he has no | 


|'doubt heard there prevails considerable dissatisfaction at the 


| present high prices of gas in many districts. He made his début | 


|| at the Vestry-Hall, in Paddington, a few evenings since, and as 
| no one appeared to disturb the unanimity of the meeting, it 
'|passed off most harmoniously. 


The other meetings he may | 


| summon in the metropolis during the next twelve months | 


‘| will, we imagine, be equally peaceful; for the extravagance of | 


his plans and estimates will be scarcely worth contradiction 
among those who so recently experienced, in a severe Parlia- 
mentary contest, the futility of schemes of gas reform, much 
more feasible than those of Mr, Flintoff. 


i | 
| 
1; 
| 


| 
| 
|| 


The dispute between the Local Board and the gas company | 


| of Weston-super-Mare has been at length actually settled, | 


| after a continued series of wranglings since the beginning of 
‘last year, without having had recourse to legal proceedings. 


‘unaccountable outburst threw the parties as far asunder as 
‘ever; but now an arrangement has been completed, and the 
‘protracted dispute has ended with the establishment by the 


‘Once before the rupture was all but healed, when a sudden and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


meter system should be adopted, with his double-tap adjust- 
ment. The gas company refused to adopt that system, but 
they proposed to reduce the price of gas generally to 5s. per 
1000, to charge that price for the estimated quantity consumed 
in the public lamps, and to allow a discount of 12} per cent. 
The board made a counter-proposition, in which they agreed to 
continue the contract system, and that the estimated quantity 
of gas supplied should be charged 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 
Recourse to arbitration was then proposed, but that was soon 


_ abandoned, for Mr. Hughes, who was appointed arbitrator on 


behalf of the Local Board, insisted on the adoption of the 
average meter indication, to which the company would not 
assent. The gas company next made three propositions for the 
purpose of avoiding legal proceedings, one of which was 
recommended by the Gas Committee for adoption by the 
Local Board, to the effect that a meter should be fixed by 


remuneration from other sources. We recollect a case in which | the company to each lamp, for which the board should pay a 
an estimate, framed under somewhat similar circumstances, once | rent equal to 10 per cent. on the cost, and 6s. per light per 
drew from an eminent meter manufacturer, to whom the parti- | annum extra for the use of pillars and lanterns. The com- 
culars of the meters required were furnished, a handsome re- | mittee, however, proposed to increase the discount to be allowed 


on the price of gas charged to private consumers, from 15 per 
cent., as proposed by the company, to 20. The recommenda- 
tion was accepted by the Local Board, and the dispute then 
appeared to be nearly settled. But the gas company would 
not accede to the proposed 20 per cent. discount, and one 
of the members of the Local Board, who had displayed much 
animosity to the company, availed himself of that point of 
difference to throw open the breach which had been almoy 
closed. At his instigation application had been previousl! 
made to the Home Secretary, to ascertain whether the Loca 
Board of Weston-super-Mare were empowered to manufacture 
gas; to which an answer in the negative had been returned. 
Afterwards a resolution was passed by the board to apply for 
a provisional order to repeal that portion of the Weston-super- 
Mare Market and Improvement Act of 1842, which prevents 
the board from manufacturing gas until the company have 
refused to abide by arbitration. To that second application to 
the Home Office Mr. Tom Taylor sent the following reply :— 


Local Government Act Office, 8, Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall, Nov. 9, 1864 

Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to your letter of the 27th ult., as to the proposed alteration 
by provisional order of clause 203 of the Weston-super-Mare Improve- 
ment and Market Act, to state that the Secretary of State does not think 
the Weston-super-Mare Local Board would be likely to obtain a provisional 
order for the purposes sought. The question in difference between the 
Local Board and the gas company ought to be settled by arbitration; and 
it would be as contrary to precedent as to justice to leave the gas company 


without the protection of some provision for this purpose.—I am, sir, your | | 


obedient servant, T. TAYLor. 


W. Smith, Esq., Clerk to the Local Board of Health, 
Weston-super-Mare. 
The gas company, in the meantime, brought an action against 
the Local Board for payment for the gas supplied to the public 
lamps since February, 1863, at the advanced price. The board 





ey 


‘gas company of an advance in the charge for public lighting of | 
|12s. per lamp; their original demand having been 16s. A | 
‘brief review of the whole proceedings from the commencement | 


took the advice of counsel whether they could successfully 
defend the action, and his opinion having been adverse, the 





| of the disagreement between the company and the Local Board 
may be of service as a guide and as a warning to gas compa- 
nies and to local authorities. The gas company of Weston- 
super-Mare considered themselves sufficiently strong, at the 
commencement of last year, to throw off the shackles of the 
Local Board, and to raise the price of gas supplied to the 
| public lamps to nearly the same rate as the charge to private 
‘consumers. The difference between the two rates of charge 
‘had been unjustly disproportionate, for the price of the esti- 
‘mated quantity supplied to the public lamps was only 3s. 4fd., 
while the private consumers were charged 5s. 4d. per 1000 
feet. In February of that year notice was given to the Local 
Board that the charge for gas supplied to the public lamps 
| would in future be 82s. per annum, instead of 66s. ; the com- 
| pany at the same time expressing their intention to reduce the 
'price to private consumers to 5s. per 1000 feet. The Local 
Board resisted the demand, and in the first instance called to 
their aid Mr. Flintoff. That “eminent engineer” quickly 
, asserted that any properly managed company could supply 12- 
|,candle gas at Weston for 3s. per 1000 feet, and he recom- 
jmended the board to establish gas-works of their own. The 
‘board, not satisfied with Mr. Flintoff’s off-hand manner of 
| dealing with the matter, then applied to Mr. Samuel Hughes, 
| who was so far from agreeing with his brother agitator, that he 
calculated the price at which gas might be supplied to be 4s. 3d. 
per 1000 feet. He proposed that the board should pay that 
‘price with a discount of 25 per cent., and that the average 





| 


} 
| 





board became aware of the necessity of entering into some 
arrangement with the company. Several meetings of the 
board were held last week and the week before, to determine | 
what was to be done, and a deputation was appointed to wait 
on the gas company to endeavour to come to some settlement 
of the dispute, and to request them to stay legal proceedings 
until the success or failure of the interview with the deputa- 
tion. At the meeting of the board on Wednesday last, the! 
deputation reported the result of their interview with the gas 
company as follows :— 


_ The gas company assented to both of the proposals the deputation were 
instructed to make, but a discussion arose on the subject of using meters, 


and the conclusion come to was that the matter was attended with so much | |i 


difficulty and expense, that the practicability of this plan was greatly ques- 
tioned. ‘The gas company were then asked if they could make an offer on 
another basis, charging per lamp. To this the company eventually as- 
sented, and made an offer of accepting £3. 6s. per lamp, and to abate their 
charge of 16s. per lamp for lighting, &c., and to reduce it to 12s, per lamp, 
and further, to take 12s. for the past period, commencing on the 4th of 
February last, to the end of the present year; the new agreement to date 
from the Ist of January, 1865. 
agreed, in case we came to terms, that each party should pay their own 
costs, 


After a stormy debate, a resolution was proposed that the 
board would agree to consume gas in the public lamps on no 
other than the meter system. ‘To that resolution the following 
amendment was moved :— 


That the first two propositions of the board to the gas company be 
abandoned, and—in consideration of the long time the board and the gas 
company have been contending the gas question, the expenses that have 





On the question of costs the gas company | | 





been already incurred, and the difficulty of new lamp-posts and meters, 
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which would cause a nuisance through the town—we accept the offer of the 
gas company, as it regards burning by lamp, at £3. 63., and 12s, extra for 
lighting, painting, &e. 

The amendment was carried by a majority of 8 against 3, 
and a committee was then appointed for making an agreement 
with the gas company on the basis of that amendment. ‘Thus, 
after a severe struggle of a year and nine months, during 
which every available means was resorted to in order to defeat 
the gas company’s claims, they have successfully maintained 
the principle for which they contended, and have brought the 
price of gas supplied to the public to an equality with that 
charged to the most favoured private consumer. The con- 
sumers of gas have benefited by the success of the gas com- 
pany, for the price has been reduced from ds. 4d. per 1000 
feet to 5s., with discounts, commencing at 5 per cent., for all 
quantities consumed under 10,000 feet per quarter, increasing 
with the consumption to 15 per cent. 

The corporation of Glasgow have taken advantage of the 
power granted by the Act of last session for enabling certain 
boroughs in Scotland to adopt the Sales of Gas Act beyond 
the period prescribed in the original Act. Glasgow must 
now, therefore, be added to the towns in which the Sales of 
Gas Act has been adopted. 

Among the notices of intended applications to Parliament 
for Acts to incorporate and to give further powers to gas 











companies, there was an application from the Ripon Gas Com- 
pany, and one also from the corporation of that town; the 
object of the latter being to obtain power to construct gas- 
works of their own, or to purchase the works of the established 
company. Negotiations have since ensued, which have re- 
sulted in an agreement by the corporation to purchase the 
existing works for the sum of £9500. Mr.G. W. Stevenson’s 
estimate of the value of the works, on the part of the corpora- 
tion, was £7632 for the structural value, and £10,209 for the 
commercial value. It appears, therefore, that the corporation 
have made a good bargain. 

The Journal de I’ Eclairage au Gaz of the 20th inst. contains 
a paragraph to the effect that “‘an explosion of gas had taken 
*‘ place at the great gas-works of Liverpool, by which the 
** buildings were entirely destroyed, and a considerable number 
** of persons wounded.” We are happy to be able to contra- 
| dict the statement, which has not the slightest foundation, and 
which probably originated in the report of a trivial accident at 
the offices of the United Kingdom Telegraph Company in 
Liverpool. It is to be regretted that disquieting reports should 
be circulated on such slender grounds, and our confrere must 


'|regret having been the medium by which publicity has been 
|| given to so transparent a canard. 


The Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company have issued 
a notice announcing that the price of gas consumed within the 
borough will be reduced on the Ist of April next to 4s. per 
1000 feet. 
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THE BROMINE TEST 
OF THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 
By H. Leruesy, Esq., M.B., &c., 
Professor of Chemistry in the College of the London Hospital, 
and Gas Analyst for the City of London. 

At page 775 of the last number of the JouRNAL oF Gas 
Licutine there is a communication from Mr. Anderson on the 
| * Influence of Marsh Gas, Elayl, and Tetrylene on the Illuminating 
| Power of Coal Gas,” from which it might be inferred that, as there 
_is often a marked correspondence between the illuminating power 
lof coal gas and the volume of hydrocarbons condensed by the 
| halogens, chlorine, and bromine, such condensation may be made 
| the means of estimating the photogenic value of gas. At first this 
may appear to be so, but a larger experience will show that 
|little or no reliance can be placed upon the test. It would 
seem, however, that the simplicity of the process offers a strong 
temptation to its use; for, from the time when the chlorine test 
| was proposed by Dr. Henry, of Manchester, at the beginning of 
the present century, and even after the more recent investigations 
lof Mr. Lewis Thompson, almost every beginner in the study of the 
‘chemistry of gas lighting has fancied that the two halogens, 
|chlorine and bromine, might, by their condensation of the richer 
‘hydrocarbons, furnish an easy process for ascertaining the illumi- 
\nating power of gas. Even so lately as last summer, Mr. Hughes, 
|in his evidence before a committee of the House of Lords, said 


| that he had relied upon this test, and had committed an error to the 











extent of nearly 40 per cent. in the photogenic value of the Bir- 
mingham gas. 

The experiments of Mr. Anderson have led him to conclude that 
each unit of condensation by bromine or chlorine in 100 volumes of 
coal gas represents an illuminating power of 3°25 standard sperm 
candles. To test the accuracy of this conclusion, I have extracted 
from my laboratory book the first fifty cases where the condensa- 
tion by bromine was either 3 or 4 per cent.; and, to show the value 
of the test, I have added the real illuminating power of the gas, as 
determined in each case by actual photometric experiment. The 
following are the results :— 


Table of the Difference in the Illuminating Power of Coal Gas, as 
calculated by the Condensation by Bromine, and as determined 
by the Photometer. 

















Condensation by Bromine Condensation by Bromine 
equal to 3 per Cent. equal to 4 per Cent. 
| 
Illuminating Value || Illuminating Value 
Power in ofeach Unit | Power in of each Unit 
Standard oO Standard of 
Sperm Cands. | Condensation. || Sperm Cands. | Condensation. 
Maximum ..| 14-70 4-90 72 | 393 | 
Minimum .,. 10°87 3°62 11-40 =| 2°85 | 
Average 13-28 4:43 1343 | 336 | 
Calculated .. 9°75 3°25 13-00 | 3°25 














In all these experiments the gas was the common gas of one or 
other of three companies supplying the City of London; and it was | 
burnt at the rate of 5 feet an hour, from a Sugg’s steatite burner, 
having an internal aperture of 0°44 inch, an external diameter of 
1°05; holes, 0°05; and the chimney was 7 inches in height. In 
the case of the 3 per cent. condensation the differences in the real | 
and calculated photogenic values of the gas range from 11 to 50 
per cent.; and in that of the 4 per cent. condensation they range | 
from less than 1 per cent. to 21; while the differences in the values 
of each unit of condensation range from 2°85 candles to 4-90.) 
Taking the average of many hundred experiments on the coal gas, 
supplied to London, I find that while the mean illuminating power 
is 13°45 candles, the mean volume of condensation is 3-72 per cent. 
The difference, therefore, in the real and the calculated illuminating 
power is as 13°45 candles is to 12°09; and the difference in the 
value of the unit of condensation is as 3°61 candles to 3°25. | 

The conclusion therefore is, not only that Mr. Anderson's esti- | 
mated value of each unit of condensation is not near to the truth, | 
but also that there is no accordance whatever between the con-| 
densation volume and the illuminating power; and that any theory | 
based on a few observations which might happen to be concordant | 
is fallacious, and can have no practical value. 

The explanation of these discrepancies is to be found in the | 
following faets :— | 

1, The volume of gas condensed by the halogens gives no in- | 
dication of the particular hydrocarbon of the olefiant or 
elayl series that has been condensed; and therefore it 
furnishes no evidence of the illuminating power of the 
gas. 

2. Bromine has no uniform action on benzole, naphthaline, 
and their congeners, both of which are present in coal 
gas, and add considerably to its illuminating power, not- 
withstanding that their presence is not indicated by the 
halogens. 

3. As the illuminating power of coal gas is much affected by 
the relative proportions of its two chief constituents— 
namely, hydrogen and light carburetted hydrogen—it is 
manifest that, as bromine has no action upon either of 
them, it can give no sign of the proportions present, and 
therefore cannot indicate the illuminating power of the 


4, fis well known that both oxygen and carbonic acid in 
coal gas have a serious influence on its illuminating 
power. The amount of the former may vary from 0 to 1 

er cent., and the latter from 0 to 2; and, as bromine 

as no action upon either of them, it not only fails to in- 
dicate their presence, but it also affords no sign of their 
influence on the gas. It is true that the potash used to 
absorb the excess of bromine will also absorb the car- 
bonic acid, and this, instead of being an indication of a 
lower illuminating power, may in unskilful hands be a 
sign of a higher ; for the total condensation may be erro- 
neously attributed to hydrocarbons: this was actually 
the case in Mr. Hughes’s experiments on the Birming- 
ham gas. 

All these circumstances may combine, in various degrees, to 
affect the photogenic value of the gas; and therefore, as the 
halogens give no indication of the extent to which they are ope- 
rating on the gas, but merely show the presence of one series of 
illuminating agents, they cannot, in the existing state of our 
knowledge, be made to furnish a reliable means of estimating the 
illuminating power of coal gas. 
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Correspondence, 


THE MOSCOW GAS CONCESSION. 
Srr,—The concession for lighting the city of Moscow with gas 
has finally been granted to Messrs. N. D. Goldsmid and Gregory, 
representatives of Dutch capitalists. 
Some months back it was announced in the Zimes that the con- 
cession had been obtained by Messrs. Nicholson and Bovill, which 
announcement was at the time contradicted, but persisted in by 


proposed English company. 

Messrs. Nicholson and Co, were not more certain in their own 
minds of getting it than was I, and those associated with me; but, 
after considerable experience in such like projects, I do not now 
believe in them until they have been realized. 

None of us, however, need much regret the loss of the Moscow 
gas concession, for it has been taken at a price which gives for the 

ublic lighting about 4s. per 1000 cubic feet for the gas, including 
ighting, extinguishing, and repairing; but, on the other hand, 
1ds. may be charged to private consumers. 

Coals will cost at the least 60s. per ton, and there will be miles 

‘of pipe with no other consumption than that of the public lamps. 
| ‘The discovery of petroleum in the southern parts of Russia will 
| materially interfere with the right to charge a high price to private 
‘| consumers in Moscow, as soon as the line of railway from there to 
|| Odessa is completed. 
A municipal authority to charge is not compulsory upon the 
|| people to take the gas at this price: they remain free to act as they 
|| please, and, unless gas is cheaper than petroleum, it will not be 
burnt to anything approaching such an extent as will be abso- 
lutely necessary to make the works pay. 

Moscow stands on a large area for the population, and, with the 
‘exception of a dozen streets in which there are modern shops and 
traktirs (cafés), there will only be a very moderate private con- 
|| sumption elsewhere. 
|| The consumption of tallow and wax in the churches is great, but 
|| these will not be supplanted by gas, as the Greek church is more 
|, exclusive in this respect than the Roman Catholic. 

| There is a portable gas company supplying a few places there 
|| with gas made from Boghead coal, but though they have the privi- 
lege to charge private consumers what they please, yet I believe 
they have not paid a farthing of dividend, but, on the contrary, have 
dipped largely into capital to make both sides of the account 
| balance; nor need this be wondered at, when it requires six or 
|, eight horses, and as many cylinders, and a van, with three or four 
|| men, to convey 2000 or 3000 cubic feet of gas, and sometimes it 


|| has to be delivered six miles from the works. 
|| This may read very like “the grapes being sour,” but I trust I 
| may always consider such a concession as very sour indeed. 
| I obtained, when over on the Moscow business, by purchase, a 
|| concession for both gas and water, in an important town near to 
|, that city, on very different terms, and the works are nearly com- 
|| pleted, making, I believe, the second in Russia at present lighted 
|, with gas. The water is taken from the@viver Volga, and the gas 
i; will be made from wood or peat—both being very plentiful and 
| cheap. 
| St Neots, Nov. 25, 1864. Gero. BowrEr. 
| [We have been favoured with a sight of a translation of the nor- 
mal conditions upon which the concession is stated to have been 
| granted, and it appears to us scarcely possible to conceive a more 
| one-sided contract, or one in which the concessionaires are more at 
the mercy of notoriously venal officials; added to which, at the ex- 
|piration of 30 years the authorities can buy the works at 10 years 
| purchase of average of the last 10 years profits, or can, at the ex- 
— of 40 years, take them without any payment whatever.— 
D. 








| 











Wegister sf New Patents. 


1094.—Ricuarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘* An improved chimney or glass for gas-burners,” A 
communication. Patent dated April 30, 1864. 
The object of this invention is to produce a steadier, purer, and more 
brilliant flame, and, at the same time, to consume less gas than hereto- 
fore. The improved glass or chimney is to be bi-cylindrical, or com- 
posed of two cylinders, one of larger diameter, for the body of the glass 
or tube, and the other of a smaller diameter, for the chimney proper or 
top of the glass. 
1101.—Joun Hunt, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for “‘ Improvements in ornamenting the globes and shades of gas 
and other lamps.’ Patent dated April 30, 1864. 
This invention relates principally to the ornamenting of such globes and 
shades for lamps as are provided with a dome of terra-cotta, which, 
becoming hot on the burning of the lamp, prevents the formation of 
smoke ; but this invention is also applicable to lamp-shades or globes of 
the ordinary kind. In ornamentiug globes and shades, having terra 
cotta domes, portions of the said domes are glazed by means of a coloured 
glaze, the said coloured glaze being applied in ornamental forms on the 
upper side or exterior of the dome. The knob which surmounts the dome 
is also ornamented by a coloured glaze. Instead of supporting the dome 
| upon the globe or shade by means of a simple metallic gallery, the latter 
is also made of metal or terra-cotta, and is surrounded by an orna- 








Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton, who were to be solicitors to the | It is well known that in pumps, as ordinarily constructed, the suction or 


| slide-tube, and a corresponding conical socket upon the cap of the water-| 


mental gallery of the same material, which is also coloured by the use of 
coloured glaze. The glazes employed are such as are commonly used by 
potters, or coloured enamels may be employed for the same purpose. In 
ornamenting ordinary globes and shades a corona of terra-cotta, orma- 
| mented by coloured glaze, or a corona of metal ornamented by coloured 
| enamels, is added, or the corona is made on the globe or glass itself, amd. 
is formed in one piece therewith, and ornamented by being enamelled. 


| 1105.—F rank Sizer Barker, of Haverstock Hill, in the co, of Middie- 
| sex, for “‘ Improvements in the construction of pumps.” A cemmani- 
cation. Patent dated April 30, 1864. 


seat valve is situated on the base of the column of the water intreduced 
into the pump, and is otherwise in a confined chamber. Any impurities, 
therefore, passing above the said valve have no means of escape, and the 
valve requires to be disconnected for the purpose of cleansing. To obvi- 
| ate this the valve constructed according to this invention is situated em 
| the top of a vertical tube, introduced into what is called a mud-box, or 
receptacle for the deposit of foreign matters, the specific gravity of which 
may be greater than that of water, which may have been accidentally 
introduced into it, 

Another part of the invention consists in a method of facilitating 
access to the suction-valves, by an arrangement of a moveable cover, 
secured by a hinged bolt, or by bolts which can be thrown in and out ef 
position in a few moments, by which arrangement a ready and safe access 
is afforded tv the valves for the purpose of frecing them from any impedi-~ 
ment to their action. 

The invention further consists of a method of facilitating access to the 
interior of the cylinder and to the piston, in the event of the packing ne- 
quiring to be tightened, by simply throwing the piston back, taking off the 
cover, which is likewise secured by hinged bolts, and giving the nut en 
, the end of the piston a slight turn, by which the packing contained thereim |) 
between the two inverted cones is tightened. It also consists of a! 
method of facilitating access to the delivery-valves by similar means to}! 
the above without interfering with the delivery or rising main. i 





—— 


a PBT 
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1131.—Cuartes James Ricwarpson, of 34, Kensington Square, Ken-|/ 
sington, in the co. of Middlesex, for “Improvements in arranging || 
steam-boiler and other furnaces, in order to render them more suitable | 
Sor burning petroleum and like oils.” Patent dated May 4, 1864. is 
This invention has for its object improvements in arranging steam-boiler }} 
and other furnaces, in order to render them more suitable for burning}! 
petroleum and like oils. For these purposes the bed or lower part of the |} 
furnace is constructed in such a manner as to receive compressed char- }! 
coal or other porous matter, either asa single complete layer or in sections, i 
so as to allow of atmospheric air passing between the sections. Under-}j 
neath the bed or sections of the bed there is 2 space or spaces supplied 
to any required height with petroleum or like oil; and the petroleum er}} 
oil, or the vapour thereof, percolates upwards through the porous material |! 
in the bed or sections of the bed of the furnace, and it burns at the sur- ty 
face of such porous material. By these means petroleum and like oils! 
may with safety and great utility be burned as fuel in steam-engines and }; 
other furnaces. 
| 1156.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the vo. 1} 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for econo. |' 
mizing the consumption of gas.”” A communication. Vatent dated |} 
May 7, 1864. 1 
This invention relates to an apparatus to be applied to any ordinary gas- i 
burner, but more particularly to that description known as a bat's-wing}} 
burner, whereby a more intimate admixture of air with the gas at its exit |j 
is accomplished, thereby effecting a considerable economy of gas and pre- } 
ducing a better light from a given quantity consumed, ; 
According to this invention, it is proposed to adjust, accurately, over the | | 
aperture or apertures of the burner, a piece of metallic or other wire gauze |! 
capable of withstanding heat, the gauze being so applied as to leave ne! | 
free space or chamber intervening between the burner and the gauze 
itself, The gauze may be fitted inside a metal or other cap, provided 
with a slit or other opening at the top to allow the gas to pass through}, 
after passing through the gauze, such cap being placed over and fitting |! 
accurately around the burner, and provided with one or more projeetions || 
or catches, for the purpose of holding the same securely in its place. ' 
1162.—JosEru Ricuarp Axnsort, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, | 
manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in gaseliers, chandeliers, and other | 
sliding pendent lamps.’’ Patent dated May 7, 1564. 
The object of these improvements is, firstly, the prevention of the eseape 
of gas from gaseliers in case of loss of balance by the breakage ef the 
balance-chain, and consequently running down of the gaselier, This ia}} 
effected by forming a conical plug upon the lower end of the ordinary |} 





cup, into which socket the conical plug becomes wedged should the} 
gasclier run down. The escape of gas is thereby prevented, the end ef 








the slide-tube and the socket on the cap of the water-cup forming them-! 
selves into a gas-cock. ; 
Another object of the improvements is to steady the gaselier, and break 
the velocity of its running down. This is cfiected by the employment of 
a stufling-box fixed above the cap of the water-cup, and filled with 
packing composed of any suitable material, saturated with a peculiar 
grease that has the property of remaining of the same consistency under 
variations of temperature. This grease is prepared by mixing intimately 
together about equal quantities of Russian tallow and Venice or Lerch }) 
turpentine. The stufling-box thus filled and applied renders any Suid!) 
unnecessary in the water-cup, which may, if preferred, be altogether 
dispensed with; in which case the socket in which the cone works, 
alluded to in the former part of this deseription, would be formed ia the! 
boss to which the balance-chains are secured, and the stuffing-box would } 
be fixed on that boss. 
1164.—Atrrep Upwarp, of the Chartered Gas Company, No. 146, Ges 
well Road, in the co. of Middlesex, for ** Improvements in apperater 
used for boring and tapping gas and water-mains, and tn fAilling)} 
service-pipes thereto.’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
May 7, 1864. 
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This invention has for its object improvements in apparatus used for 
boring and tapping gas and water mains, and in fitting service-pipes 
thereto, and is applicable to the apparatus described in the specification 
of a patent granted to the present inventor on the 1st of May, 1860, No. 
1094. It consists in applying a flexible disc or cover of vulcanized india- 
rubber, or other suitable flexible material, round the cylinder within 
which the drill and tap are situated; and such flexible disc or cover has 
an opening through it, to receive a short piece of the junction-tube, or a 
cylinder or instrument through which such piece of the junction is passed. 
The end of such piece of the junction is to be screwed into the hole in 


short length of the junction-tube into position to be screwed into the tap- 

hole, the disc or cover of flexible india-rubber, or other suitable flexible 

material, preventing any escape from the mains. 

1166.—Hrnry Woopwarp, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex, 
gas engineer, for “Improvements in apparatus for carburetting gas.” 
Patent dated May 7, 1864. 





liquid is maintained in a vessel or apparatus, in which it is subjected to 
|| the contact and action of the gas to be carburetted, whereby it is taken 
up, a fresh supply constantly taking the place of the liquid evaporated, 
which is thus renewed again and again fresh from the source of supply, 
the purity of which remains the same as long as it lasts. 
caused to impinge on and remain in the presence of the liquid in such a 
manner that it becomes sufficiently impregnated therewith to improve the 
illuminating power as required. The apparatus by which the above 
object is effected is as follows:—The reservoir of the liquid is contained 
|in the lower part of an external drum or receiver. In this vessel or drum 
is fitted a hollow metal disc-like vessel, which forms a horizontal dia- 
phragm, and is closely fitted to the receiver, but slides up and down 
freely therein. The upper surface of this has a shallow tray-like recess 
occupying nearly the whole of its area. This flat hollow vessel is so 
weighted as to fluat in the liquid, so that it may rise nearly to the bottom 
of the shullow receptacle or tray (a little higher or lower, which may re- 
quire to be regulated according to the pressure of the gas). Channels of 
communication are made through this flat floating vessel to allow the 
jliquid to pass from below up into the tray. These channels are filled 
| with ectton which carry the liquid up by capillary attraction, and these 





| cotton wick-like appliances are coiled flat in the bottom of the tray, so as | 


to cover its entire surface. This surface of cotton will at all times be 
| Saturated with liquid brought up from below. The pipe for the supply of 
| the gas enters at the bottom and passes up by a central stand-pipe. 


The disc or flat drum-like vessel has a cover fixed on it, on the under | 


| side of which cover is a hollow projecting surface rather smaller than the 
tray recess before mentioned, into which it dips a little. This surface is 
studded with minute perforations, from which the gas is emitted, and 
which impinges on the saturated cottons in the tray below; or it may be 
on the liquid itself, over which it travels, passing thence to an annular 
recess between the periphery of the perforated covered chamber and the 
extreme diameter of the tray. From this annular chamber or passage it 
escapes by suitable apertures all round the periphery into the upper part 
of the containing vessel, and passes thence by the outlet-pipe. ‘The float- 
ing-disc vessel has a central opening which permits of the passage of the 
ingress central stand-pipe before mentioned, which pipe rises up to the 
| top of the main vessel. It is enclosed at the upper part by a tube of con- 
siceratly larger diameter, closed at the top and fixed on the cover of the 
floating vessel. This tube conveys the gas down to the space comprised 
between the said cover and the perforated surface whence it escapes. 
Thus the gas will at all times be constrained to pass into this distributor, 
and so be caused to act on and absorb the carburetting liquid. 

A small central chamber rises from the top of the apparatus to receive 
the closed floating cover, pipe, or channel, when at its higher elevation, 
‘the position of the floating vessel being known by viewing this pipe or 
| channel (which is closed at top) through a piece of glass or tale in the 
| side of the small waste-chamber to receive it. 
| ‘The orifices through which the cotton passes and the liquid flows from 
| the lower to the upper side of the floating vessel have short tube con- 
tinuations depending below, which immerse the cottons thoroughly, and 
also act as fect to prevent the too low descent of the floating vessel; or, 
instead of such projecting pipes, suitable feet may be added, which are of 
advantage, as it is sometimes necessary to draw off the residue of the 
liquid in the bottom of the reservoir by a suitable stop-cock. A screw- 
cap nozzle is provided at the top of the apparatus for filling it with liquid 
when required. 

By these means it will be apparent that when the apparatus is charged 
with liquid the floating vessel will rise to the top, and only a small por- 
tion of the contents will be subjected to the action of the gas, the bulk 
| remaining below in a pure state to be supplied from time to time to the 
| tray presenting it to the gas as before described, the floating vessel pre- 
serving the bulk from contact with the gas passing through the apparatus. 
A ring foot is sometimes attached to the apparatus to raise it from the 
ground, which is made of the same size as the external casing. 
1168.—Witt1am Epwarp Genes, of the firm of John Gedge and Son, 

of 11, Wellington Street, Strand, in the co. of Middlesex, for “An 

improved globe glass or shade fur gas or other lights.’’ A communica- 

tion. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated May 9, 1864. 
This improved globe may be of glass, crystal, enamel, or any other mate- 
rial suitable for lighting. It is pierced with a certain number of holes, 
varying according to its dimensions, and may be spherical, cylindrical, 
conical, or other shape. In each hole—the diameter of which is also re- 
gulated by the size and shape of the globe—is aring or rim of metal fixed 
by pressure to the globe by means of a spring-setting, which will permit 
its being placed and removed at pleasure. In these small rings or rims 
are set photographs on glass, crystal, enamel, porcelain, or other suitable 
material, each proof being protected from the heat by a piece of smcothed 
or unpolished glass of the same diameter, which arrangement also permits 
cleaning the globe without fear of damage to the photographs. It will 
be understood that the photographs may be coloured in every conceivable 
shade, and that each opening may be of different forms, This invention 














the main when it has been drilled and tapped, the cylinder and other | 
parts. of the apparatus being then moved a distance, so as to bring the | 





, J _ | flues may be heated by external means as before mentioned. After the 
According to these improvements the level of the naphtha or carburetting | 
| ciently calcined, it is taken out at the lower mouth of the flue and placed in 


The gas is | 





| instantly held fast by means of two wedges driven into the cross-bar| 





is applicable as well to the globes and glasses of lamps used in private 
dwellings as to the articles serving to soften and protect lights in public 
places, shops, and elsewhere. Each photograph may be a portrait, a 
copy of an engraving, an artistic object, or even a shifting advertisement 
for shopkeepers and others. 


1172.—Henry Arrxen, of Falkirk, in the co. of Stirling, North Britain, 
iron-works manager, for “ Improvements in the system or mode of 
calcining and extracting the oils and gases from ironstone and other 
materials, and in the apparatus or means employed therefor.’ Patent 
dated May 9, 1864. 
This invention relates to a certain improved system or mode to be used for 
the calcining of ironstone and the extraction of gases and oils from the same 
and other substances. It consists in the application of a large inclined flue 
or duct, through which the substance to be calcined passes, the said flue or 
duct being either with or without a furnace or furnaces or external fire or 
fires. ‘The heat is supplied either by the ingredients in the substance itself 
or by means of fuel intermingled with the substance to be calcined, or the 


substance is put in at the top of the inclined flue or duct, and is suffi- 


waggons, barrels, or on a screen, for the purpose of being cleaned, and 
taken away or cooled. Before calcination, the gases being driven off, |; 
either by the heat generated in the calcining or by the heat of the outside 
fires, are carried to suitable vessels, where they are condensed and ren- 
dered fit for use, or, if suitable, the gases may be pumped into chambers 
and rendered available as gas, or whatever gases may be considered 
worthless can be carried off by a chimney. 


1173.—Francis Hersert WENuAM, of 1, Union Road, Clapham, in the 
co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in motive-power engines 
worked by explosive mixtures of gas or vapour.” Patent dated May 
9, 1864, 
The first part of this invention consists of two pistons contained in a cylin- 
der with open ends. The first piston works a crank, by means of a con- 
necting-rod; the second is disconnected. During the revolution of the| 
crank, the second piston follows close to the first, by atmospheric pressure, | 
till near the termination of the up stroke. A stop on the second piston- | 
rod causes them to separate for a short distance, at which time a mixture) 
of gas and air, or explosive vapour, is drawn through the slide-valve| 
worked by the rod and a cam, the air entering through passages drilled in| 
the end of the valve, and the gas supply being regulated by a cock. When) 
the first piston arrives at the end of the stroke, it passses and uncovers| 
a small firing aperture or touch-hole through the side of the cylinder; a 
flame is thus drawn in, the gases take fire, and by explosion drive the| 
second piston to the opposite end of the cylinder. Here there isa get 
bar through which the flat rod of the second piston passes. This is now 





against the side of the rod. This and the wedges may be grooved to 
increase the grip. A vacuum is formed between the pistons, and the one} 
connected with the crank, in approaching the other by atmospheric] 
pressure, causes the revolution of the shaft. The pistons before coming] 
into contact drive the products of combustion from beneath through an 
outlet-valve in the side of the cylinder. On the return stroke the loose 
piston is again released by the cam withdrawing the wedges and follows 
the other for the succeeding stroke. 

The next improvement is for a means of igniting the gaseous mixture. 
For this purpose a gas-jet points directly at the before-mentioned touch- 
hole in the side of the cylinder, Surrounding the flame of the jet isa 
cage or coil of wire, of platinum or other metal; or a perforated casing of 
any substance capuble of retaining and enduring heat may be used. A 
similar arrangement, but of a larger diameter, is also fixed around the 
touch-hole. Both these heat-retainers remain ignited during the working 
of the engine, and prevent the flame of the jet from being extinguished by 
the force of the explosion through the touch-hole. In cases where the 
gas supplied is delivered at a low pressure, the force of the jet-flame is 
increased by means of a small pump, or hydraulic or other bellows, worked 
by the engine. 

In order to increase the power of the engine, gas or air may be passed 
either separately or together, before entering the working cylinder, through 
a receptacle containing naphtha, petroleum oil, or other volatile liquid 
capable of affording inflammable vapour, which receptacle may be heated 
to assist the vaporization. 

The engine just described is single acting, but when much power is 
required, two of these, worked on cranks, are set in opposite directions; or 
an arrangement may be made so that the gas will exert a pressure on the 
piston during the forward stroke, and a subsequent vacuum will act on 
the piston during the return stroke, so as to give a double action with 
only one cylinder. 
1184.—James Row ann, of Salisbury, in the co. of Wilts, engineer, for 

“ Improvements in cocks, taps, and valves,’ Patent dated May 10, 1864. 
This invention consists in constructing a conical valve-seat in the shell 
or seat for high-pressure water or steam pipes, or in the steam passages 
to the top and bottom of steam cylinders, for which purpose this inven- 
tion is peculiarly applicable. ‘To the before-mentioned conical valve-seat 
is fitted a corresponding conical plug of wood, brass, iron, or other equiva- 
lent material, which can be elevated from or lowered into the above- 
named conical valve-seat when it is required to open or shut the valve. 


1191.—Tuomas Watxen, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engi- 
neer, for ‘* Improvements in means or apparatus for the utilization of 
sewage matters, part of which improvements is applicable to raising and 
Sorcing other fluids,” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated May 
11, 1864, 
The object of the first part of this invention is to separate the heavier 
solid matters and the loose vaporous matters by causing the sewage 
water in passing into the subsiding reservoirs to pass through a trough 
provided on its outlet side with a low wall surmounted by a grating. 
The heavier solid matters, such as stones, are thus checked by the wall, 
while the lighter fibrous matters are stopped by the grating. The im- 
provements also relate to pumping apparatus of the character of that 
described in a former specification (November 21, 1862, No. 3132) as 
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peculiarly adapted to the pumping of sewage matters, and also the means | 
of applying diaphragms to such pumps in order to their ready removal | 
or replacement when required. 


1200.—Joun Purxurrs, of Hatton, near Leeds, in the co. of York, gentle- 
man, for “ Improvements in the purification of coal gas, and in the 
application of the products resulting from such purification.” Pro- 
visional protection only obtained. Dated May 12, 1864. 


The object of this invention is, firstly, to purify coal gas, and, secondly, 
to improve that particular kind of manure known as bone manure by 
utilizing a gas which is the essence of all manure, and which in the 
manufacture of coal gas is frequently suffered to escape. This gas is 
ammonia. It is well known that it is usual to purify coal gas by means 
ofa lime filter. This lime absorbs ammoniacal gas, which, on exposure | 
to the atmosphere, is wasted, and the lime itself, after use, is compara- | 
tively worthless. This invention consists in using bones in any desired | 
condition as a filter for the coal gas. The bones absorb ammoniacal gas, 
and such gas is fixed by pouring on the bones sulphuric acid, which has a 
chemical affinity for the ammonia, or other acids may be used having 
such affinity to fix the same. A valuable compound manure is thus ob- 
tained, and by filtering coal gas through the bones it is rendered much | 
purer. 


1201.—Tuomas Parker, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, chan- 
delier and general gas-fitting manufacturer, for “Certain improvements 
in gaseliers, which said improvements are also applicable to extending 
and contracting gas-brackets.’’ Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated May 12, 1864. 


It is still proposed to use the small concentric tube secured to the base of 
the main slide-tube, and this concentric tube it is preferred to extend 
some three or four inches more or less above the top end of the main 
sliding-tube, and to which parts the water-cup is attached. The top end 
of the inner concentric tube is tapped, and there is secured over it a small 
flange, and below this, round the tube, there is applied a suitable fibrous 
or other packing for the purpose of absorbing oil or any fatty or unctuous 
matter. 


By using a fixed flange at the bottom of the packing, it is evident that 
the top may be tightened up or reversed so as to become a regulator, for 
it is essential that this should fit comparatively tight on ‘the interior of 
the top slide, or that part which is united to the ball or other ceiling 
joint, as also the part that carries the balance wheels or pulleys over 
which the chains carrying the balance-chains work, which in this case 
may be reduced in weight to an equivalent of the resistance offered by the 
packing above referred to, At the bottom end of the top slide, or any 
convenient portion thereof below the water-cup, a flange is secured, which 
forms a stop by coming in contact with a projecting flange on the water- 
cup, which prevents the top and bottom slide from separating without 
unscrewing the water-cup, thus making the chandelier at all times secure 
from falling by the breaking of the chains or other causes. ‘Thus it will 
be seen that, although it is proposed and recommended to use water or 
other fluid to ensure a perfect joint in pendants and gaseliers for the pre- 
vention of the escape of gas, nevertheless a chandelier constructed as herein 
described may be used or left without water for any indefinite period, for 
the packing placed on the inner concentric tube and high above the posi- 
tion of the water, when applied forms of itself a thoroughly secure joint, 
so much so that when adopting this arrangement for brackets that are in- 








tended to be constructed on the telescopic principle, it forms the only 
protection, as in that case water cannot be used. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2827.,—Cuanrtzs Espuin, of 32, Tyer Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Sur- 
rey, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the supply of gas.” 
Nov. 12, 1864. 
2830.—Witt1am Epwarp Gepazg, of the firm of John Gedge and Son, 
11, Wellington Street, Strand, in the co. of Middlesex, for “ Zimprove- 
ments in pumps.” A communication. Nov. 12, 1864. 


he 





co. of Sussex, C.E., for “‘Znpr ts in 

utilizing the sewage of towns, and in the treatment of other refuse to be 

combined therewith, both liquid and solid, for manure and chemical use.” 

Nov. 14, 1864. 

|| 2886.—Ronert Hartow and Witt1am Jotzey, of Heaton Norris, near 
Manchester, in the co, of Lancaster, for ‘Improvements in cocks and 
valves.” Nov. 14, 1864, 

-845.—GrorcE Roxinson, of Dial Iron-Works, Kingswinford, in the co. 
of Stafford, manufacturer, for “Improvements in moulds for casting pipes, 
columns, and other articles.’ Nov. 15, 1864, 

2846.—Jean Josepu Movuii, of Paris, France, manufacturing chemist, 
for “‘ Improvements in treating benzole or its principal composing hydro- 
carbons, such as benzine, toluene, or xylene ; applicable also to the treat- 

- ment of other hydrocarbons.” Nov. 15, 1864. 

| 2880.—Junius Benrenps, of Philpot Lane, in the City of London, mer- 
chant, for “Improved means and apparatus for raising and drawing off 
liquids.” A communication. Nov. 18, 1864. 

2883.—ALEXANDER Ancus Crott, of Coleman Strect, in the City of 
London, engineer, for “‘ Improvements in the preparation of materials to 
be used in the purification of gas for illumination.” Noy. 18, 1864. 

2932.—Joun Kissacx, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, iron-founder, 
--~ gee caaamaaaaa tn warming and ventilating apparatus.” Novy, 24, 

2934.— FREDERICK Sane, of Buckingham Street, Adelphi, in the co. of 
Middlesex, architect and decorative artist, for ‘4 new or improved ven- 
tilating cupola-chandelier.” Novy. 24, 1864. 

2937.—Joun Wurre, of Finchley, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘“Jmprove- 
ments in means employed in purifying, changing the temperature, and 
impregnating atmospheric air ; which improvements are also applicable to 








2832.—Grorce Epwarp Noong, of 50, George Street, Hastings, in the | 
y for deodorizing and | 








the purification or separation of gases or vapours, and part of which im- 


tees 


provements ts also applicable in obtaining motive power for other purposes.” 
Nov. 24, 1864. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


2497.—Joun Ives VauGuam, of Appleton, in Widnes, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, chemist, for ‘Improvements in the manufacture of resins and 
resinous substances, and in the apparatus employed therein, parts of which 
improvements being also applicable to the refining of coal, petroleum, and 
bone oils, and also paraffin and analogous acids and hydrocarbons.’ Oct. 
11, 1864. 

2586-—AvucusTE CiaveL, merchant, of 51, Rue de Malte, Paris, in the 
empire of France, for ‘*_4n improvement in the means of holding or sup- 
porting glasses, shades, and reflectors, used with lamps and burners.” 
Oct. 19, 1864, 

2673.—Wit11aM Cormack, of 15, Little Moorfields, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, chemist, for “Jmprovements in the distillation or destructive distilla- 
tion of solid matters or semi-solid matters capable of yielding fluids or 
gaseous hydrocarbons, or other products—such as pit coal, Boghead, or 
other bituminous coal or shale, peat, wood, asphaltes, tallow, lard, fats, 
and other solid or semi-solid matters—and in the machinery or apparatus 
employed therein.” Oct. 28, 1864. 

2674.—Grorce Rypiit, of Dewsbury, in the co. of York, for “A new 
hydraulie engine and pump for odiaining a motive power, or giving power 
to hydraulic engines, or balance engines or pumps.” Oct. 28, 1864. 

2690.—Josern Soromon, of Red Lion Square, in the co. of Middlesex, 
optician, and Atonzo Gatorp Grant, of Nottingham, photographer, 
for “ Iinprovements in lamps or apparatus for burning magnesium and 
other metallic substances.” Oct. 31, 1864. 

2700.—Pavt Anpri: Rocer, of Paris, in the empire of France, gentle- 
man, for “An improved apparatus for preventing the extinction of lamps 
and similar apparatus.’ A communication. Noy. 1, 1864. 

2702.—Isaac Scuwantz, of Castle Street, Falcon Square, in the City of 
London, for “Improvements in apparatus for lighting rooms and build- 
ings.”” Nov. 1, 1864. 

2725.—Josrrun Cutter, of Bowman’s Place, Holloway, in the co, of 
Middlesex, for *‘ Improvements in the construction of overflow or waste 
pipes of cisterns, and in connexions applicable thereto and to other pipes.” 
Nov. 3, 1864. 

2734.—Freperick Yartets, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engi- 
neer, for ‘‘ Improved apparatus for generating combustible gases.” Nov. 
4, 1864, 

2735.—Henry Anperson Gwynne, of 19, Hanover Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture and construction of centrifugal pumps and parts connected there- 
with, parts of which improvements are applicable to other machinery.” 
Nov. 4, 1864. 

2757.—James Sracx, of Chorlton Works, Manchester, for “‘Jmprovements 
in filters and filtering apparatus.” Nov. 7, 1864, 

2761.—Cuartes Tuomas Bureess, of Brentwood, in the co. of Essex, 
for “Improvements in portable centrifugal pumps.” Nov. 7, 1864. 

2827.—Cuartes Esrxin, of 32, Tyer Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Sur- 
rey, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for requiating the supply of gas.” 
Nov. 12, 1864. 

2845.—Grorcr Rosryson, of Dial Iron-Works, Kingswinford, in the 
co. of Stafford, manufacturer, for “ Jimprovements in moulds for casting 
pipes, columns, and other articles.” Noy. 15, 1864. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

1688.—Wit1t1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for “dn improved process for cleansing cr clarifying 
impure water.’ A communication. July 7, 1864. 
1718.—ALFRED Vincent Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for ‘Improved apparatus for mea- 
suring the flow of liquids.” A commuuication. July 11, 1864. 
1758.—Josrru Brrnays, of 18, Woburn Place, Russell Square, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Zmprovements in apparatus for raising and pro- 
pelling water, air, and other fluids and gases, and in driving-gear for the 
same, which latter is also applicable to other purposes.” July 14, 1864. 
2432.—Ricuarp Laine, of Priory Road, Kilburn, West Hampstead, in| 
the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Inprovements in making ammoniacal prepa- | 


rations.” Oct. 4, 1864. 








PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. | 

2795.—Joun Ricuarpson WiGcHam, “ Iimprovements in apparatus for the 
manufacture of gas, parts of which are also applicable for cooking pur- 
poses.” Nov. 7, 1861, 

2801.—Joun Barrow, “ Improvements in the manufacture of benzole, 
naphtha, naphthaline, aniline, and carbolic acid.” Nov. 7, 1861. 

2830.—James Joun SueEptock, “Jimprovements in gas-meters.”’ Nov. 
11, 1861. | 

2843.—Joun Henry Jounson, “‘Jinprovements in the construction of | 
steam or other vapour and water or other liquid tight joints.” A com- 
munication. Noy. 12, 1861. 

2851.—Epwarp Curtis Kent, “Improvements in gas-lamps, glasses, and 
other fittings.” Nov. 13, 1861. 

2862.—Atrrep Epwin Carrer and Tuomas Hack, “Improvements in 
serew-cocks.”” Nov. 13, 1861. 

2865.—Henry Rosrnson Fricker and Jonn Mantey, “ Improvements 
in apparatus for facilitating the cleansing of sewers and other water- 
courses or ways.” Novy. 13, 1861. 
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Regal Entelltgence. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
WESTMINSTER, ‘TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief Justice CocknuRN, and Justices 
Crompton, MELLor, and SHEE.) 
CHAPMAN t, THE CRAYS GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Mr. Lusu, Q.C., and Mr. Beresrorp appeared for the plaintiff (in- 
structed by Mr. Tripp, of Danes Inn, as agent for Mr. Hayward, of Dart- 
ford) ; and Mr. Bovit1, Q.C., with Mr. JosePH Brown, for the defendants, 

Mr. JoserH Brown said, in this case a rule was moved for on the 3rd 
inst., calling upon the plaintiff to show cause why an order fora writ of 
injunction and the writ itself should not be amended by striking out so 
much thereof as restrained the defendants from continuing in the land of 
the plaintiff certain gas-pipes which had been laid there by them. A cross 
rule was subsequently applied for by Mr. Lush, calling upon the defendants 
to show cause why a writ of sequestration should not issue against their 
‘| property and effects for refusing to comply with the writ of injunction from 
this court. 

Mr. Lusu said, the order for the injunction was made in the month of 
September, 1863, and the writ of injunction was issued shortly afterwards, 
but the defendants had, upon various pretexts, resisted the performance of 
their duty in respect of it, and now, in the month of November, 1864, they 
applied to have the writ amended, so as, in fact, to relieve themselves from 
the obligation imposed,upon them of taking away certain gas-mains which 
had been improperly placed by them in the lands of the plaintiff.. The 
suggestion of his learned friend who moved for this rule was, that all the 
facts were not before the learned judge by whom the order for the injunction 
was made, and that, had the learned judge been aware of what those facts 
really were, this part of the order would not have been made, ‘This sug- 
gestion required him to go back to the question of what was before the 
learned judge, and he apprehended that when the statement he was about 
to make was before the court, their lordships would see that, so far from 
there being the slightest defence for the application which the defendants 
had made to the court, there was every reason why the cross rule which he 
had obtained to compel them to perform the obligations imposed by the writ 
of injunction should be made absolute. Mr. Chapman, the plaintiff, was a 
gentleman of station and considerable property, living in the county of 
Kent, of which county he was one of the magistrates. In the month of 
August, 1863, he found that, without any application to him, and without 
any notice to him whatever, the defendants, who were a limited liability 
ps without any parliamentary powers at all, had laid down their 
mains along a public road, which was his property, with a view to carry 
them beyond for the purpose of lighting a portion of the district they desired 
to supply with gas. Now, it would be necessary to call the attention of the 
court to the facts which appeared before the learned judge by whom the 
order of injunction was made, 80 as to show their lordships that the defend- 
ants had every notice given to them as to what the application was, and 
that, from that time down to the present, they had devised various excuses 
to prevent the performance of the injunction. The plaintiff’s affidavit 
stated that he was a resident at Paul’s Cray, and the owner in fee simple of 
the land on both sides of part of the highway thereinafter mentioned, and 
also of the soil of the highway, subject to the uses of it by the public as a 
highway; that the defendants were a recently formed company registered 
under the Limited Liability Act, and so on, and that he, the plaintiff, had 
never been requested to give, nor had he ever given, consent to the entry of 
the company or their servants upon his land for any purpose whatever, nor 
had he any notice of their having done so until September of last year. It 
then stated that— 

On the morning of the 3rd day of September, I went to a part of the highway 
aforesaid, which leads from Paul’s Cray aforesaid to Foot’s Cray in the county afore- 
said, and I then ascertained that the pipes or mains of the defendants had been car- 
ried, without my knowledge or consent, and without any notice to me or any one on 
my behalf, along that part of the highway aforesaid, ot the soil whereof, subject to 
such user as aforesaid, lam the freeholder as aforesaid, to a point where certain 
land, of which Lord Sydney is the freeholder, abuts on both sides of the said high- 
way, and which land in part intersects my freehold lands in that part. 

On the said morning I found that the workmen had passed over that part of the 
highway which lies between Lord Sydney’s land, and had gone on to that portion of 
the highway which lies beyond Lord Sydney’s land, and of the soil whereof I am the 
freeholder, subject only to such user as aforesaid, and of the land on both sides 
whereof I am the freeholder. 

I made an observation to that effect to the foreman, and he replied that they had 
done so by the direction of Mr. William May, the secretary of the said company— 
that he was acting under that direction, and could not leave off. 

I again remonstrated with him, and desired that the works should not be pro- 
ceeded with, but they were, as I am informed and verily believe, proceeded with up 
to Saturday the 5th of September inst. 

Having been informed that the company had applied for and obtained 
the sanction of the Highway Board to laying their mains and pipes in the 
said highway, he wrote to Mr. George Golding, the district surveyor to the 
said Highway Board, the following letter: — 

Paul's Cray Hill, August, 1863. 

Sir,—I intend to dispute the right of the Crays Gas Company to lay down any 
pipes on my land in Paul’s Cray without my permission, therefore I must protest 
against your giving them or their contractor leave to break open any part of the 
highway for that purpose contiguous to my property or affecting my freehold, since 
I cannot admit that the Highway Board can grant such authority. 

The surveyor thereupon informed Mr. W. May. the secretary of the com- 
pany, that the whole responsibility of any further proceedings in laying 
down the mains and pipes in the soil of the plaintiff would remain with the 
defendants. ‘The plaintiff in his affidavit further stated that he had never 
| been consulted by the company as to the carrying out their works through 
his land, and that no terms had ever been come to or even offered to him 
or to any one in his behalf touching the opening of his land for the purpose 
of laying down pipes or mains therein. ‘Then followed the affidavit of Mr. 
Hayward, of Dartford, the solicitor for the plaintiff, which set forth certain 
correspondence between him and the company. First of all there was a 
letter of the 2nd of September, 1863, in the following terms:— 

Dartford, Sept. 2, 1863. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Chapman has just reeeived intimation that the directors of the 
Cray Gas Company, or those acting under their authority, have trespassed on his 
property in St. Paul’s Cray by breaking up and placing through the soil thereof 
mains and other pipes for the supply of gas; and I am directed to give you notice 
that Mr. Chapman holds the company, or those acting as before mentioned, liable 
for the trespass and injury that have been committed, and that unless the mains 
and pipes are forthwith taken up and removed such proceedings will be taken as on 
consideration he may be advised to be necessary for his protection. 

Mr. W. May. (Signed) Joun Haywarp. 

That was answered on the 3rd of September as follows:— 

2, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C., and St. Mary Cray, Kent, 
Sept. 3, 1863. 
The Crays Gas Company, Limited, and Chapman. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 2nd inst. on the sub- 








ject of the trespass on your client’s property, and which I am at a loss to understand. 
Will you therefore be good enough to let me have an account of the damage done 
and a description of the property alleged to have been trespassed upon as soon as 
ssible, in order that I may submit the matter to the directors at their next meet- 
ing, which will be held next Tuesday or Wednesday ? 

J. Hayward, Esq. (Signed) W. May. 

On the 4th Mr. Hayward wrote:— 

Dear Sir,—I have this morning received your letter of yesterday’s date. The 
question with Mr. Chapman is not one of damage solely, but one which involves, as he 
considers, the much more serious act of an unwarrantable trespass and an invasion 
both of public and private rights, committed, as you are aware, without any previous 
communication with him, and continued and persisted in against his expressed 
iujunctions, It is right for me to state that the whole of the facts have this morning 
been placed before counsel, and that it is upon advice I now give you notice of Mr. 
Chapman’s intention forthwith to apply for an injunction to restrain the company 
from prosecuting their works through his property; a course which he much regrets 
that he should be driven to adopt, but from which the t of the pany leaves 
him no alternative. I have also to repeat my former request that you will at onee 
remove the pipes which have already been placed through his soil and restore the 
highway to its original state. (Signed) J. Haywarp. 
Mr. Haywood received a letter on the Sth from Mr. May, acknowledging 
receipt of the Jast communication; and on the 8th he wrote again in the 
following terms:— 





Dartford, Sept. 8, 1863. 
Chapman and the Crays Gas Company. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter dated the 5th inst. reached Dartford by the post of last 
evening. Itis very much to be regretted that, when requested to desist on Wed- 
nesday last, the workmen should on ‘Thursday morning have been pointedly removed 
from Lord Sydney’s soil to continue on Mr. Chapman’s the trespass against which 
he had so strongly protested on the day before, because such a course necessarily 
and unmistakeably left the conviction that the company, in defiance of the assertion 
of his rights, were determined to proceed with that of which Mr. Chapman had so 
frequently complained. In this state of things Mr. Chapman had no alternative but 
to resort to his legal remedies, and before this letter can reach you my agent will 
have called upon you for an acceptance of service of the writ which has been issued. 

W. May, Esq. (Signed) J. Haywarp. 
To this letter Mr. May replied on the 9th— 

2, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, and 
St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
The Crays Gas Company and Chapman. 

Dear Sir,—I have duly received your letter of to-day’s date—you ought to have 
received mine of the 5th inst. yesterday (Monday) morning. Our directors meet 
to-morrow morning. I shall no doubt receive instructions, and hope to be able 
to write you on Thursday. I think you must be mistaken about the workmen 
having been purposely removed. I will, however, make inquiries as to this, as I 
do not believe it was so. 

J. Hayward, Esq. (Signed) W. May. 
On the 9th Mr. May again wrote to Mr. Hayward :— 

The Cray’s Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, 
St. Mary Cray, Kent, Sept. 9, 1863. 
The above Company and Chapman. 

Dear Sir,—It was not possible to have convened a directors meeting before to- 

day, and I have laid your letters of the 2nd, 4th, and 8th inst. before them. They 


cannot come to any other conclusion than that Mr. Chapman has instructed you | 


under some misapprehension. The company was promoted with a view to the con- 
venience of the inhabitants of this district generally, and also as a great moral in- 
strument. The directors cannot for a moment disregard the interest Mr. Chapman 
must take in these objects, and that, the company having been duly and legally 
constituted, it was the duty of the directors to carry out the necessary arrange- 
ments. It has been the great desire to effect them with the least possible incon- 
venience to their neighbours and travellers upon the roads. Before laying their 
mains they applied for and obtained the sanction of the Highway Board, and of 
which Mr. Chapman is a member. The directors, therefore, think it unnecessary to 
assure Mr. Chapman that, neither directly nor indirectly, has any act of this board 
occasioned inconvenience to him which was not unavoidable, and which has not 
been suffered by every other person interested in the soil, or travelling upon the 
roads within the district. The directors, therefore, hope that on reflection Mr. 
Chapman will authorize you to stay the threatened proceedings, but they desire me 
to say that if this appeal to him as a gentleman and neighbour should fail, there 
will remain to the directors no alternative but to defend the company. 

J. Hayward, Esq. (Signed) W. May. 

P.S.—We have a directors meeting on Monday morning next on other business, 
and if you should write to me before that day will you please direct as above, and 
not to my London office, as I shall not be in London on Monday until after the 
directors meeting.—W.M. . 

The answer to that was that the letter had been sent to Mr. Chapman, 
who was then in Gloucestershire; and on the 14th Mr. Hayward addressed 
this further communication to Mr. May :— 
Dartford, Sept. 14, 1863. 


Dear Sir,—I yesterday received from Mr. Chapman, who is in Gloucestershire, a 
reply to the letter which on the 10th instant I wrote to him, with a copy of yours to 


me of the same date. It is right for me to state at once that Mr. Chapman’s know- 
ledge of the directors precludes the belief of any intentional annoyance by them. 
The nature and character of the proceedings adopted by the agents of the company, 
unreproached and unrepudiated, and (by your letter) endorsed by the directors, 
leaves Mr. Chapman no alternative but to proceed in the assertion of those rights 
which he considers not only to have been nnjustifiably invaded, but, still put to the 
proof. I have unreservedly to assure you that no communication with a view to Mr. 
Chapman’s consent or concurrence, either directly or indirectly, was on any occa- 
sion made to him ; that he was in ignorance of the company’s proceedings until he 
saw the men at work on his own soil, and that he was never present at any High- 
way Board where such sanction as that referred to in your letter of the 9th inst. 


was granted, or even a subject of discussion, and that as a member he would not|| 


have considered himsclf in any way empowered to give such sanction as to induce 


or authorize those acts with reference to the property of others, which he is now]! 
contending constitutes a trespass and interference with the land and rights of him-| | 


self. That which has been done may, and as you are aware will, without due pre- 
caution, become an easement in the hands of entire strangers, and may be worked 
by them very detrimentally to the owners of the soil through which the mains or 


pipes are carried, and although Mr. Chapman is not regardless of the benefit of some | | 


of the objects contemplated by the directors, he thinks that they may be secured 
consistently with a due maintenance of the rights of individuals. As requested, I 
send this to your private residence. 


W. May, Esq. J. Haywarp. 


(Signed) 


On the 15th Mr. May wrote, saying that, having been absent from home, || 


he had been unable to lay the letter of the 14th before the directors meet- 
ing that day, and that he had written to the chairman of the company to 
appoint another meeting. The following day Mr. Hayward wrote— 
Dartford, Sept. 16, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—I have this morning received your letter of the 15th inst., in which, 
for the reasons there stated, you tell me that you did not place before the directors 
the letter which, on the morning of the 14th inst., at your request, was forwarded 
to your private residence at Paul’s Cray, that it might be placed before the directors 
meeting on that day, and which my servant tells me he delivered shortly after ten 
o’clock. I regret this because I had hoped that, on reconsideration, the directors 


would have discontinued their proceedings of which Mr. Chapman complains, and | | 


that the question would not have been left in this very indefinite position in which 


it now stands, and which renders necessary the immediate application for the | | 


injunction. 
W. May, Esq. (Signed) J. Haywanrp. 
Therefore, the defendants were told from the very first that they must stop 
laying any more pipes in the plaintiff’s land, and must remove those al- 
ready laid, so as to prevent their acquiring an easement in the soil. They 
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were thereupon served with a writ of summons, and the writ claimed on 
the face of it an injunction in the very terms which the learned judge 
afterwards granted—viz., “to restrain you, the said Crays Gaslight and 
Coke Company, Limited, your agents and servants in that behalf, from 
entering or otherwise trespassing upon the lands of the said James Chap- 
man, situate in the parish of St. Paul’s Cray, in the county aforesaid, being 
lands used as a carriage and foot way from St. Paul’s Cray aforesaid to 
Chislehurst in the said county, for the purpose of breaking and digging 
holes and trenches therein and laying gas-pipes therein, or otherwise tres- 
paesing thereon or injuring the same lands, and from continuing thereon 
certain trenches and hoies dug by you, the said Crays Gaslight and Coke 
Company, Limited, therein, and certain gas-pipes laid and placed therein by 
you.” Application was made to the learned judge in chambers atter that 
notice was given, and the order was granted in the terms endorsed upon 
the writ. After that, the chairman of the company—whose duty was not 
only at once to desist from going on with the work of laying pipes, but 
also to take up those which had been already laid—wrote to Mr. Chapman 
on the 10th of November—and if the company had only acted in the spirit 
in which that letter was written, there would have been no desire on the 
part of the plaintiff to enforce the injunction. It was as follows:— 
Kevington, Nov. 10, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—The question pending between yourself and the gas company having 
been fully brought before the directors, the board would desire to express regret 
that your assent to the laying down the pipes was not asked before the works were 
commenced, also that the works should have been proceeded with notwithstanding 
your protest to the workmen employed by the contractors, and the beard more 
especially regret that the letter from their secretary, dated the 10th of September, 
should have raised in your mind any idea that there was other than the most 
friendly feeling on the part of the directors. The Board wish, in justification of the 
absence of personal application to you, to intimate that they believed themselves 
acting under an Act of Parliament giving them full powers to lay down the mains ; 
and further, that however mistaken they may have been in not seeking the assent of 
the landowners in the first instance, they have not made an exception in your case. 


tended any act of personal discourtesy to you. 

The directors feel that had you been consulted in the first instance, you would 
have given your consent to the laying down the pipes, and they trust that you will 
now look upon the matter as if no omission had occurred. 

The directors would wish to add, that the company are willing to exonerate you 
from any expenses to which you may have been put in connexion with your com- 
plaint or the legal proceedings consequent thereon. 

he directors are desirous of making these explanations to you as early as possible, 
with the view of avoiding a painful litigation, and trust that after the distinct 
assurance on their part that no disrespect or want of courtesy towards you was in- 
tended, either by them or their officers, you will be disposed to receive them in the 
sense in which they are offered. 
(Signed) Ricuarp B. Berens. 
That letter, he (Mr. Lush) must say, was highly creditable to the chairman 
of the company, and it was met by Mr. Chapman in the same spirit. He 
wrote immediately in reply in these terms:— 
Paul's Cray Hill, Nov. 13, 1863. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the letter of the 18th of November from 
the directors of the Crays Gas Company, signed by you as chairman, in which they 
express their regret as to the proceedings that have taken place with reference to lay- 
ing down the gas-pipes on my property in Paul’s Cray, and also that the letter from 
their secretary of the 9th of September should have led me to conclude that they 
were actuated by any other than the most friendly feelings. 

I readily and willingly accept this explanation as fully and frankly as it is offered. 
The board having expressed regret at what has occurred relieves me from alluding 


I reluctantly adopted I was only induced to do so by feeling it necessary to defend 
what I considered my fair and just rights. 


under a proper acknowledgment as I should have been had I been applied to in the 
first instance. (Signed) J. CHAPMAN, 
Upon that he applied to his solicitor to draw up an agreement granting the 
company his licence to lay or continue their pipes on his land, on condition 
that his rights should be acknowledged by the payment on the part of the 
company of a nominal rent of 5s. per annum as long as the pipes remained 
in the ground, and on the express understanding that all costs incurred by 
him incidental to the proceedings in the action should be paid by the 
defendants prior to the submission of such draft agreement for perusal. 
The draft agreement, so prepared, was forwarded to the company, or to a 
gentleman in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—a Mr. Lake—who stated that he was 
authorized by the directors to act for them on this point; and on the faith 
of that it was left in his hands. Nothing took place for some months, 
Mr. Chapman believing all the time that the company were acting Lond 
fide ; when, all at once, in June last, he read in the newspaper—without 
any application having been made to him, and while the agreement was yet 
in their hands—that they had, behind his back, applied to this court to 
rescind the order for the injunction. His learned friend, Mr. Bovill, who 
moved for that rule, did so, according to the report in the Zimes newspaper, 
‘on the ground that the Act authorized the commissioners by implication to 
take up the soil, or that while the construction of the Act was under con- 
sideration the works of the company should not be stopped. He urged that 
power to light the lamps with gas meant, in the usual way, by pipes laid 
down in the ground; but the court refused the rule, saying that this might 
be done by consent of the owners of the land, and there were no compulsory 
powers in the Act. Primd facic, the owner of the land was entitled to com- 
a and the issuing of the order for an injunction was a matter of judicial 

iscretion. The action would of course go on; and if, in the result, the 
commissioners Act was found to afford them a justification, of course the 
injuction would be dissolved. But in the meantime it was not fit that the 
works should go on, and, perhaps, irreparable mischief be done, or, at all 
events, great expense caused.”’ Seeing this report in the newspaper, after 
the letter of the chairman, and after the acceptance by Mr. Lake of the 
draft agreement, of course Mr. Chapman felt most indignant. 


made by Mr. Bovill? 

Mr. Lusu: On the 2nd June last it is dated. 

Mr. Bovit.: It was an application made under the Paving and Watching 
Act. The application for the injunction was made ex parte, and we came to 
this court contending that under the Act there was power to lay down the 
pipes. 

Mr. Lusn: The order for the injunction was made in September, 1863, 
and we were not aware of their application to set it aside until we saw the 
report in the newspaper. 

Justice MetLor: ‘The application in June last was to set aside the order 
|| which they now seek to amend ? 

Mr. Lusu said it was; and upon hearing of it no one could be surprised that 
Mr. Chapman grew angry, and called upon them to perform the obligation 
imposed on them by the injunction. He would now tell their lordships 
what was done after that. The court had said to them, ‘‘ The action is 
brought, and if you have any rights under your Act of Parliament you must 
plead them.”’ The action alleged a wrong, and prayed an injunction, 








The directors feel that it is unnecessary to assure you that they could not have in- | 





any further to the transaction than to assure them that in taking the course which | 


They will find me us ready to allow the pipes to be laid down on my property | 


| way Board. 








Instead of pleading to it, however, the defendants paid 40s. into court, 
admitting thereby that they had no right; and the action was stayed, ‘The 
money was taken out of court on the 15th July; and a letter was sent to 
the secretary of the company, stating that the plaintiff intended to apply 
for an attachment unless he had the assurance of the company that the 
terms of the injunction would be obeyed. That could only have reference 
to that part of the injunction which required them to take up their pipes. 
On the same day Mr. May wrote to Mr. Tripp, the agent for Mr. Hayward, 
that a reply to his letter would de sent on the following Monday or Tuesday, 
and at the same time to add that the company were anxious strictly to obey 
the injunction. On the 19th he wrote :— 

Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 15th inst., and in 
reply thereto have to inform you that the injunction shall in all respects be obeyed. 
It is the company’s intention to obtain an Act of Parliament next session, and it 
would be causing the public very unnecessary inconvenience to disturb the highways 
again, especially when the pipes would be relaid shortly afterwards. 

If, however, Mr. Chapman wishes the pipes to be removed, as I presume he does 
from the words ** continuance of the trespass,” they shall be duly removed. 

(Signed) W. May. 

The answer by Mr. Tripp was— 

Dear Sir,—I have your favour of this date. My instructions are peremptory; nor 
can you, after what has transpired, be surprised. Unless, therefore, the pipes and 
other obstructions are removed, and the road made good within the present week, I 
shall, without further notice, apply for an attachment. 


(Signed) S. Tripp. 


The court would see that, so far from executing the agreement which had 
been forwarded to them, the company continued all this time to keep the 
plaintiff at arm’s length. On the 22nd July Mr. May wrote to Mr. Lripp as 
follows :-- 

Dear Sir,—After the assurance that the defendants would immediately take up 
the pipes which you required was given, your threat of an attachment was un- 
necessary. 

The company are advised that they should obtain from the plaintiff an authority to 
enter upon the soil claimed by him, and I enclose one for his signature. The com- 
pany are also advised that an attachment will not be granted until they have had 
sufficient time to take up the pipes. In the event of your making application for 
any attachment you will be good enough to let us have proper notice. 

I notice in your letter of the 19th, “ pipes, and other obstructions;” will you be 
good enough to inform me what other obstructions besides the pipes you com- 


plain of ? 
(Signed) W. May. 


Their lordships would observe that this was just a pretext for disobeying 
that part of the injunction which required them to go and take up the pipes 
—the court had ordered them to do it, and they excused themselves by 
saying they could not do it without the plaintiff’s authority to go upon the 
land. They were written to by Mr. Tripp, on the following day, in these 
terms :— 

Dear Sir,—Had I applied for an attachment without any preliminary intimation 


. 


| you might have had reason to complain; as it is, you have none. 


It appears to me that your clients require no authority from the plaintiff such as 
you have sent me for his signature, for removal of the pipes, since that is one of the 


| chief objects of the injunction obtained by him, and the compliance with which he 
| seeks to enforce. 


I cannot, therefore, trouble plaintiff unnecessarily on the subject, 
the more especially as the course pursued by the defendants is not such as to entitle 
them to much consideration at his hands. 

Mor. than sufficient time has been already allowed for removal of the pipes, &c.., 


| and as your letter is indefinite, the attachment will be applied for forthwith, of 


which you shall have notice. 

The term “ obstructions,”’ used in my former letter, was intended to apply to such, 
if any there were, besides the pipes. 

I return the authority you forwarded me for plaintiff’s signature. 


(Signed) S. Trier. 


The application for a writ of attachment for the breach of injunction sub- 
sequently stood over from time to time, at the instance and request of the 
defendants, or their attorney, Then there was an application to the High- 
Their lordships would observe that, first of all, the de- 
fendants alleged they could not go on to the plaintiff’s land without his 
consent ; now they said—and he (Mr. Lush) put this before the court as a 
manifest pretext—* We cannot do it without the consent of the Highway | 
Board, or we shall be liable to indictment,’’ as if any indictment by a 
highway board would lie for obeying the injunction of this court. 

Justice MELLoR: They do not scem to have required the consent of the 
Highway Board when they put down the pipes. 

Mr. Lusu: No. 

Mr. Bovii.: Oh, yes they did. 

Lord Chief Justice CocknuRN: What had the Highway Board to do with 
the pipes laid down in the plaintiff’s land ? 

Mr. Lusu: Nothing at all. 

Mr. Boviti: They are in the highway. It isina part of the highway, 
where they are laid, and the injunction cuts us off from two or three miles 
of our pipes. There is no damage to any one except us; we cannot use our 


pipes. 
Me. Lusu: The Highway Board have no power whatever to say that a 


writ of injunction from this court shall not be obeyed. I now come to con- 
sider the affidavits upon which the defendants obtained their rule. They 
had applied to us to allow the injunction to stand over, on the ground 
that they were anxious to comply with it; and in October, 1863, they said 
that they applied to the Highway Board, and that the district sur- 
veyor was instructed not to interfere with them for breaking up the surface 
of the road for the purpose of taking up the pipes, provided that they caused 
as little inconvenience to the public as possible, and that the road was after- 
wards properly reinstated. They did not, however, act upon that, and 
on the llth of November, the Highway Board wrote to them that it 


| would be undesirable at that season of the year to disturb the road, and 
I | that much inconvenience would be experienced by the public in their so 
Lord Chief Justice CocksurN: When do you say the application was | doi 


doing. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn : Is this green sward by the side of the 
main road > 

Mr. Boviii: No; it is the high road itself—a narrow road in a country 
district. 

Mr. Lusn: Iam told it is between the extremity of the road and the 
hedge. 

Mr. Bovii.: The affidavit is that they are in the hard road, about two 
feet under the surface of the public highway, and that by reason of the time 
—upwards of a year—aince they were so laid, and the holes and trenches 
dug were filled in, the road has become so firm and sound, that it would be 
almost impossible for a stranger to know in what part of the road they are 
laid. ‘Then it goes on to say, that if the pipes and mains should have to 
be removed, it would be necessary to dig fresh trenches and holes, and that 
the doing of this would cause very serious inconvenience. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn : No greater inconvenience, I suppose, Mr. 
Bovill, than when they were put down ? 

Mr. Lusu: Within the last fortnight they have cut a trench right across 
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the road, to carry their pipes up to the chairman’s house, without the con- | morning; and I eannot help thinking we are giving you the best advice 


sent of the Highway Board. 

Mr. Boviit: My client says that everything has been done with the con- 
sent of the Highway Board. 

Mr. Lusu : In November, 1863, the Highway Board said the removal of 
the pipes at that season of the year would be attended with inconvenience. 
Then came the letter of the chairman of the company, and so it goes on 


until the month of June this year; in fact, the correspondence I have read | th 
legal expenses on condition of there being no further opposition, and to pay 


goes on to the month of July, and on the 23rd July they say they wrote to 
the Highway Board again. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockpurn: Do I understand that an application has 
been made to Parliament for powers in this case ? 

Mr. Boviti: Yes, my lord; the notices are all given, and the application 
will be made to Parliament next session. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockpurn: In that case youwill have to make com- 
pensation to the landowners. 

Mr. Boviii: Yes, my lord; the state of the case is this—the pipes are 
laid down in a certain district, but in consequence of the opposition of Mr. 
Chapman, one part for a distance of two miles is cut off from the other. The 
pipes there are rendered useless, and the whole of the neighbourhood is de- 
prived of the benefit of gas. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBURN~ How do you answer this part of the case 
which Mr. Lush has called attention to, that when you are negotiating 
with them, and have accepted a very reasonable offer, you suddenly come to 
this court and propose to dissolve the injunction ? 

Mr. Bovrti: I am sure I do not know how it was. I am told they de- 
murred to enter into the agreement till the money was paid. 

Mr. Lusu: I deny it in toto. 

Lord Chief Justice CockpurN: I am inclined to think, Mr. Bovill, that 
if you had stated all the circumstances, the court would not have granted you 
the rule to amend. 

Justice MerLion: Certainly ; I was not aware that there had been an ap- 
plication to set aside the rule. 

Mr. Boviiu: But your lordships have not heard the reason why it has 
not been carried out. My client tells me that the plaintiff insisted upon 
having all his costs paid before any agreement was signed. 

Mr. Lusu: Where is that in any affidavit ? 

Justice Metior: This is a rule for amending an injunction. Certainly, 
when this was moved I had no idea that there had been an application to 
set aside the order. I thought that for want of some information before the 
learned Judge, he. had been induced to make an order which he would not 
have done if he had known the facts, 

Mr.Lusu: And I have shown that they had all the notices a month 
beforehand, and they never dreamt of coming to this court to amend it. 
After making a promise to obey, they came to this court behind our backs 
and made an application to dissolve the injunction, of which we heard 
nothing till we saw the report in the Times. 

Lord Chief Justice CooknurN: I am disposed to see whether it is not 
possible to bring about some arrangement. It is quite clear that 
the plaintifl’s rights have been interfered with. It is said it was done 
under a mistake. If so, that mistake ought to have been set right. AsI 
understand, the parties were within a trifle of coming to what would have 
been an amicable arrangement, and the plaintiff was willing to waive his 
rights for a small acknowledgment; those rights should be acknowledged, 
and the other side, being in the wrong, should pay the expenses. It is a 
great pity that it cannot now be amicably arranged. 

Mr. Lusi: I dare say, after that expression of the opinion of the court, 
my client would be willing to renew the negotiation, though he did feel 
very indignant at the way he was treated by the defendants. 

Justice MeLtor: There must be, no doubt, some degree of public incon- 
venience in the removal of the pipes, which your client should consider ; 
and it would be well if it could be avoided by arrangement. 

Mr. Lusi: I dare say if I convey that to him my client will agree to it. 
Of course he should not be in a worse position, and he should have the costs 
of this application, and the rule we have been going for to endeavour to 
induce the defendants to perform the obligations imposed upon them by the 
injunction. 

Mr. Bovint: 1 may mention that after the application to your lordships 
there was a negotiation going on, and we offered to pay all the costs, but it 
was peremptorily refused, 

Lord Chief Justice CocksuRN: Even supposing that be so, you interfere 
with this gentleman’s rights. He has got his injunction, and you have put 
down your pipes upon his land without his consent. He is entitled to have 
his injunction and rule. ; 

Mr. Boviti: We think not. 

Justice Crompton : It is much too late to have it amended. 

Lord Chief Justice CocknurN: I do not know what powers of persuasion 
you may have with us, but I think it would require them to be exercised to 
the very utmost to enable us to see our way to interfere in this case. It is 
now nearly four o’clock ; it had better, therefore, stand over till to-morrow, 
and that will enable you to make some arrangement. 

Mr. Boviti: To-morrow will be too soon. The parties live out of town. 
We had better say the day afterwards, 

Mr. Lusu: I cannot consent to its going over this term. 

Mr. Boviii: I should be sorry there should be any misapprehension 
about the last offer. The company, by resolution, agreed on the 3lst 
August to accept the terms offered by Mr. Chapman to abstain from further 
proceedings on his expenses being paid, and to enter into an agreement to 
pay a rent of 5s. per annum for the pipes; and they communicated that 
resolution, through their chairman, to Mr. Chapman. On the 2nd Sep- 
tember the plaintiff replied, acknowledging the receipt of that letter, and 
adding :— 

On reference to my letter of the 13th November last, in reply to your commnnica- 
tion uf the 10th, to which no acknowledgment was ever given, you could not but see 
my willingness to forget the manner in which my rights had been invaded. Ihad 
hoped that an amicable arrangement would be made, but the events and circum- 
stances which have since occurred leave me no alternative but to request your com- 
pliance with the injunction. 

And then he refers them to his solicitor, so that he simply refused it. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: He says, I made the offer once, and I was 
then willing to do it, but instead of accepting it you set me at defiance, and 
I cannot submit to that again. f 

Justice Crompton: You see you are in a very awkward position, Mr. 
Bovill. The injunction has been standing over so long that it is not likely 
it would be now amended, and if we cannot amend the writ then you have 
disobeyed it, and the company are in contempt. That is a very awkward 
position, and you can only relieve yourselves from the attachment by pay- 
ing the costs. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: We will let it stand over till Thursday 








when we recommend you to settle the matter. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 24. 
On the case being called on this morning, 
Mr. Boviut said he was sorry to say that no settlement had been come to. 
The difference between the parties was this: the directors in the month of 
August last wrote to the plaintiff to say they would be happy to pay the 


5s. a year in recognition of Mr. Chapman’s rights; but Mr. Chapman now 
insisted upon retaining the power to compel the company to take up their 
pipes at the end of five years. Of course the defendants could not assent to 
that, because the pipes were laid down in reference to the parish at large 
and at the end of that time the plaintiff would be able to make any demand 
for their continuance he pleased. 

Lord Chief Justice CocknuRN said that proposition was based upon this : 
the defendants said they wanted to keep the pipes down because they were 
going to Parliament. At the end of five years he might say, ‘‘ You have 
never obiained your Act, and you must take them up again.” 

Mr. Boviuu said if the company obtained their Act they would not want 
his consent. They were willing now to pay the costs as the purchase of his 
consent, 

Mr. Lusu said the plaintiff could not consent for all time to have the 
pipesdown. It might be a very serious matter to him. And he might 
state that this very term of five years was proposed by the company. 

Justice MELLonr said he was much struck with the fact that the plaintiff 
actually proposed to do what the defendants required. 

Mr, Lusi said it was proposed originally that they should be required to 
take up the pipes on the plaintiff giving them six months notice. They 
said, ‘‘ That is rather hard; give us five years.’”’ The plaintiff agreed ; 
but now they asked to have them there for all the time which an Act of 
Parliament would give them. The road might hereafter be diverted, and 
this spot become private property ; and, of course, it would be a diminution 
of the value of the land to have these pipes laid in it, because every time 
repairs were needed the company would have a right to break up the 
ground. If they got an Act of Parliament they would be obliged to make 
compensation in the ordinary way; but if they did not, why should they be 
in a better position ? 

Mr. Bovitu said he was sorry they could not agree. 

Justice MeLLon: I presume the inconvenience is small, but the costs are 
great. 

Mr. Lusu: Yes, my lord. 

Mr. Boviti: We are willing to pay the costs. 

Justice Crompton: You must pay all the costs of the action, because 
they have judgment against you. 

Justice MreLtonr: This is a rule for amending the injunction. 

Mr. Boviti: Yes, my lord; and a cross rule for a sequestration. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn : For disobeying the injunction. 

Mr. Lusu: The other day I called your lordship’s attention to this point 
—this is for a sequestration upon injunction issued after full notice in Sep- 
tember, 1863—— 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknunn (interrupting) : I think, Mr. Bovill, we 
must call upon you to support your rule, 

Mr. BoviLu suid, as regarded all matters of prejudice, the greater part of 
his learned friend’s affidavits having been directed to that, and to show that 
the defendants were not entitled to ask any favour from the court, the im- 
pression upon their lordships minds would be against them as the case now 
stood. All that he could say upon this subject was, that there appeared to 
be a most sincere desire on the part of the gas company to act upon what 
Mr. Chapman considered his strict right after the decision of the court. The 
injunction was obtained, and obtained ex parte, from Mr. Justice Byles, 
whose attention was not called to the Watching and Lighting Act. After 
the injunction was obtained, a negotiation was entered into for the purpose 
of taking up the pipes, and at last an arrangement was made by which the 
defendants proposed to pay the plaintifi’s costs, and then Mr. Chapman in- 
sisted upon their being obliged upon requisition to take up the pipes at the 
end of five years. His learned friend, Mr. Phipson, was consulted upon 
that, and he thought they could not agree to the proposition because it 
affected the interesis of a large class of persons. Under Mr. Phipson’s ad- 
vice, an application was made to this court upon a point of law as to the 
Watching and Lighting Act, and_-his (Mr. Bovill’s) application it was said 
the other day would have been refused much earlier if the court had been in 
possession of the correspondence which had passed between the parties. 
That might be so, but all he had to do was to move on the point of law, and 
their lordships were pleased upon that occasion to consider that the Lighting 
Act had nothing to do with it. After that 40s. was paid into court, and then 
there was an end of the action; but the injunction remained. 

Justice MELLoR: Your application was to set aside the order of Mr, Jus- 
tice Byles. 

Mr. Borns said it was to set it aside altogether, upon the ground that 
the Watching and Lighting Act adopted in that parish gave to the defend- 
ants, with the consent of the inspectors under that Act, power to break up 
the ground and lay their pipes. That was the point which arose, and that 
consent had been obtained. The court, however, were of opinion that 
neither the Watching and Lighting nor the Highway Act gave any power 
whatever to open the streets, and the consequence was that the application 
to rescind the order of Mr. Justice Byles was refused. The company then 
paid 40s, into court and stayed the action. Then came the question of the 
obligation to take up the pipes. He should inform the court that not only 
were these pipes in the ground but holes had been made, the intention being 
to lay down further pipes. Then a negotiation took place, and Mr. Lake 
was called in, or took upon himself to negotiate, and the result was, that as 
there was some hope of accommodating the matter the injunction stood 
over. The highway board had, some time in the summer, given the defend- 
ants permission to take up the pipes, but during the progress of the negotia- 
tions the time came when it would be detrimental to the public that that 
should be done, and they said they must withdraw their permission to the 
company. In the spring there was a further negotiation, and the matter 
went on till the month of July, when Mr. Chapman insisted upon the pipes 
being taken up. Application was again made to the Highway Board for 
permission, but there was no meeting of that board till the month of Sep- 
tember, when they refused to allow any interference with the highway. 
The matter, therefore, stood thus: this gentleman, Mr. Chapman, was a 
member of the Highway Board, and he voted against the proposition to 
refuse permission. No doubt, in the district, the defendants being a com- 
pany for lighting that district, there were some parties who took one view of 
the case and some another, and when it came before the Highway Board, 
which consisted of the magistrates and other influential persons, the ques- 
tion was, whether it would be right to permit the roads to be broken up again 
or not. Mr. Chapman and his friends took one view, viz., that permission 
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ought to be given, but, by a majority, the Highway Board said they would | parte application to the court under the 82nd section of the Common Law 


not allow it, and that was how the matter stood at the present moment. 
They would not permit it, and why? Because it would be of the greatest 

ossible inconvenience and danger at this time of the year to have the roads 
eken up, and no one could tell the serious results which might follow. 
The Highway Board, having power to prevent it, declined permission. 
There was every probability that if the roads had been opened some parties 
there would immediately have indicted the Board or filed a bill against 
them. 

Justice Crompton: Suppose a person puts anything under the road 
which he has no right to put there,'and the jowner of the soilsays, ‘‘ You 
shall not have it there,’ I apprehend there is no objection to their removing 
a nuisance under their soil. 

Mr. Boviii: But what we are hampered with here is an injunction 
granted upon an ex-parte application 

Justice Crompron : But if you have permission ? 

Mr. Boviit said he would briefly state to the court the grounds upon 
which the Court of Chancery would grant a mandatory injunction, and there 
were two cases to which he wished to draw their lordships attention. The 
first was that of Isenberg v. East India House Estate Company, Limited. It 
appeared in that case that the old East India House had passed into the 
hands of a company, who had pulled it down, and were about to build 


Procedure Act, 1854, for a writ of injunction to restrain the defendant from 
continuing a building. It was an action on covenant. The plaintiffs de- 
mised certain land adjoining the railway to the defendant, he covenanting 
not to build within six feet of a certain viaduct of the plaintifis. The de- 
fendant subsequently underlet the land for a term of 20 years without 


| inserting in the lease the covenant as to not building within the above dis- 
| tance of the railway. The tenant, upon coming into possession, commenced 
| building within the limited distance, whereupon the plaintiffs brought an 


another in its place, which, it was contended, interfered with certain | 


ancient lights belonging to the plaintiff; and he asked for the continuance 
of a mandatory injunction after the thing was done. The ] 
which the Court of Chancery acted in that case was, he (Mr. Bovill) pre- 
sumed, the principle upon which the @ourts of Common Law would act, and 
this was the judgment of the Lord Chancellor in the matter. Hesaid—** The 
jurisdiction, so far as it partakes of the nature of a preventive remedy—that 
is, 
diction that may be exercised without difficulty, and rests 
the clearest principles. But there has been superadded to that the 

ower of the court to grant what has been denominated a man- 

atory injunction—that is, an order compelling a defendant to restore 
things to the condition to which they were at the time when the plain- 
tiff’s complaint was made. The exercise of that power is one that must be 
attended with the greatest possible caution. I think, without intending 
to lay down anyrule, that it is confined to cases where the injury done to the 
plaintiff cannot be estimated and sufficiently compensated by a pecuniary 
sum. Where it admits of being so estimated, and where the evil sustained 
by the plaintiff may be abundantly compensated in money, there appears 
to me to be no necessity to superadd to the case the exercise of that extra- 
ordinary power by this court.’ Then his lordship proceeded to consider 
certain cases in which sufficient compensation might uot be awarded by way 
of damage ; but he adds, ‘‘ That is not the case before me. I have got a 
case in which I think it is a matter of very doubtful result whether any 
damage has been sustained ; but it is a case in which, beyond all question, 


pie upon | 
P. 


rohibition of further damage, or an intended damage, is a juris- | 
upon | 


without taking into consideration the confession of the parties, the whole of | 


the injury that has been sustained by the plaintiff, or is likely to be sus- 
tained by the plaintiff, the whole of the prejudice and damage to the 
plaintiff's premises by the erection of the defendants building, may be 
abundantly compensated in money. ‘To what end, then, am I to exercise a 
jurisdiction which, in such a case as this, would simply be mischievous to 
the defendants, without being attended with correspondent benefit to the 
plaintiff, unless, indeed, I could approve of the plaintiff taking advantage 


of the mischief and loss that the defendants would have to sustain, in order | 


to aggravate and exaggerate his claim for pecuniary compensation. This is 
a case in which the benefit of the recent Statute, giving power to this court 
to assess and ascertain damages, is peculiarly felt; and I hold it, therefore, 
to be the duty of the court, in such a case as tke present, not to deliver over 
the defendants to the plaintiff bound hand and foot in order to be made sub- 
ject to any extortionate demand that the plaintiff might by possibility make, 

ut, instead of granting a mandatory injunction, to substitute au inquiry be- 
fore itself, in order to ascertain the measure of damage that has been actually 
sustained.’* Now this appeared to him (Mr. Bovill) a case in which above all 
others the Court of Chancery would not grant a mandatory injunction. There 
had been nodamage at all; there had been no exercise of any easement because, 
though the pipes were in the ground, no gas had passed through them. The 
only effect of the injunction was, that the plaintiff was enabled to prevent 
the parish to the extent of two miles and a half having any light. ‘To that 
extent, in the exercise of his extreme right, he interfered with the public 
convenience and the gas company. With regard to the general principle, 
he ventured to submit to their lordships that, according to the rule laid 





down by the Lord Chancellor, this was not a case in which the court would | 


grant a mandatory injunction. Nota farthing damage had been sustained 
nor any inconvenience suffered by the plaintiff ; on the contrary, the incon- 
venience was all the defendants. 
_ Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: But you see we have granted the injunc- 
tion, and you did not resist it. 
Mr. Boviix : It was upon an ex-parte application. 
Justice MeLtor: But you suffered judgment by default in the action. 
Justice Crompron: The order was taken out, and you consented to it. 


| thought five years was a reasonable time. 


Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: The defendants did not come here to | 


get it set aside, but allowed a long time to elapse, and then applied to 
amend. Here the plaintiff brought his action, one of the effects of which 


was to obtain an injanction, and you ask us now to set aside the whole | 


proceeding. 

Mr. Boviti: No; not exactly. 
thing. . 

Justice Crompton: The old practice in injunctions was for the party, on 
ges, in his answer, to ask to dissolve the injunction, and if nos it stood. 

he injunction was to prevent mischief being done before the hearing. 
Here, where the order has been made, and the party has had notice for a 
year, and has promised to obey, surely it is too much to come now and ask 
us to set it aside. y 

Mr. Bovitt said, if the injunction went to three separate things, and it 
was found afterwards that it should only be for one, the Court of Chancery 
would set it aside. The injunction here was for several things—there was 
the putting down the pipes in the highway and the cutting further trenches. 
The injunction would go properly as to those matters which were involved 
in the action, and the matters in the action were the digging the trenches 
and laying the pipes. It might go further and say—* You shall fill up 
those trenches, and not make any further trenches,” and to that extent the 
injunction had been absolutely obeyed, and the road restored. As regarded 
the practice of this court in the case of amandatory injunction where there 
was no power in the parties to obey it or where the parties would be liable 
to be proceeded against for doing it, the practice of the court had been not 
to allow the injunction to go. In the case of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company v. Webb (15 C. B. Reports, N.S. page 450) 
this rule was laiddown, That was a case argued last year. It was an ex- 





action against the defendant, who suffered jndgment to go by default. The 

Chief Justice in delivering judgment said, it being in the discretion of the 

court to grant or refuse an injunction of this kind, it would not do so 

when, by granting it, the defendant would be called upon to do an illegal 

oe which would be the casegbere—there would be an act of trespass on 
er part. 

Justice Metvor: The tenan¥@mere was no party to the action. 

Mr. Bovitu: Thatis precisel¥ the same in this case; the Highway Board 
are no parties to the proceeding, and no one has a right to touch the high- 
ways without their consent. 

Lord Chief Justice CocknurN: What is the consequence ? 

Mr. Bovitt: The parties would be liable to indictment. 

Mr. Lusn: The Statute says nothing about it. 

Justice Crompton: Do you mean to say that if the Highway Board put 
something on the highway which they have no right to do, the owner of 
the soil has no right to remove it? These pipes might prevent the use of 
the underground soil by the owner. 

Mr. Bovriu: These roads are narrow lanes, and the surface has been made 
good, and the public use them. There has not been a farthing of damage 


done to this gentleman—there is no injury to his rights because there is 
nothing passing through the pipes. 
has suffered no damage. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn: 
easement. 

Mr. Bovitu: Not at all; because he has succeeded in his action. 

Justice Crompton: But what you have done will not prevent it after- 


e has succeeded in his action and 


But you are gradually acquiring an 


ards. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksnurn: You have certain pipes in the soil. 

Justice Mettor: The grievance I dare say is small, but the conduct of 
your client throughout has been to promise and recede, and to shuffle 
about with the Highway Board in a most remarkable manner. 

Mr. Bovitit: The Highway Board is as independent a board as can be, 
but they do not take the view which Mr. Chapman does of this matter. 

Justice Crompton: They allowed the pipes to be put down, and they 
can allow them to be taken up. 

Mr. Bovitu: It wi:l be to the great advantage of the public that these 
narrow lanes in the vicinity of London should be well lighted, and of 


| course they should do that which will be to the benefit of the whole 


community. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: How longa time would it take to remove 
these pipes? 

Mr. Lusu: About three hours. 

Mr. Boviti: No; a fortnight. 

Mr. Lusu: It took three days to put them down. 

Justice Crompton: Neither of you need have quarrellcd about this. 


| The active grievance is little. 


Mr. Boviiu: Here are these pipes in the ground; would it be to the ad- 
vantage jof any one that they should be taken up when we are going to 
Parliament? If we do not get our Act they can be taken up in twenty- 
four hours. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: Then why not agree to the five years? 
Instead of asking you to take them up in twenty-four hours he gives you 
five years. 

Me Boviti: We agree not only to give him 5s. per annum, but all his 
taxed costs. 

Justice Crompron: You may have to pay them, notwithstanding. The 
question is whether you are not very much at his mercy. 

Mr. Bovitu: My clients have offered terms and will not go any further. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBpurn: Then they must take the consequences. 

Mr. Bovitu submitted that their lordships might take another view of 


| the matter, and repeated that it would be an inconvenience to the public 


to have the pipes removed in the face of an intended application to! 
Parliament. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn said the court could not look at that fora 
moment, except for the purpose of inducing them to advise the parties to 
come to terms. If thcy would nct take that advice they must abide the! 
consequences, 

Mr. Bovi.t asked permission to consult with his clients, and having 
done so, said they were willing to leave it to their lordships to say whether 
the five years was a reasonable time. The other terms were agreed to. 

Lord Chief Justice CocknurN said the other terms being agreed on, he 
Meanwhile, the company could 
apply for their Act, and if they obtained it no further consent would be 
necessary. 

Justice Mettor said having made this arrangement the company would 


| get their Act of Parliament much sooner. 


| 


The action was for actually doing the | 


The learned counsel having conferred for a few minutes, 
Mr. Lusu said he was now asked at the last moment to agree to the same 
arrangement on behalf of the sisters of tie plaintiff, whose rights he had 


| never heard anything about before. 


Mr. Bovitu said the sisters were the owners of adjoining property, and 
were represented by the same solicitor. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurn said they were not parties to the suit. 

Justice Mettor asked if they were threatening proceedings. It would 
be very inconvenient if after this arrangement they should take any action. 

Mr. Lusu said his client had never heard anything about it, and he (Mr. 
Lush) certainly did not appear for them. They had no injunction, and had 
never applied for any. 

Mr. Bovitt referred to a letter, dated September, 1865, which was 
headed “ The Crays Gas Company and the Misses aud 1... Cuapmwan.” 

Justice Mettor said he hoped if the sisters had not commenced proceed- 
ings they would not now do so. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: We cannot do anything respecting the 
sisters. 

Mr: Boviti: Except that perhaps your lordships will allow the injunc- 
tion to stand over till the spring. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurN: No; it has been standing long enough. 

Mr. Boviti: I do not mean the injunction, but the rule. If it is left till 
the spring there will be no hardship. 









































Justice Cromrron: I do not see why the attachment should remain in 
the office ten days for you to have time. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocknurn: I think, under all the circumstances, if 
these ladies were to bring an action, and apply for an injunction, the court 
would consider what they should do to relieve your clients. Certainly, it 
would be extremely hard if, after you have come to these terms with Mr. 
Chapman, they should be exposed to further harassment on the part of 
these ladies, and if they do interfere to insist upon their right you will be 
pretty safe in the hands of the court. 

Mr. Bovitu: With that intimation I am satisfied. 

Some further conversation ensued upon the question of costs, upon which 
there threatened for a while to be a fresh source of disagreement; but ulti- 
mately it was agreed that the plaintiff should have his taxed costs, as 
between attorney and client, the taxation to be undertaken by one of the 
masters who had been present during the hearing of the case. 

Mr. Bovuit said he understood it was agreed that the plaintiff was to 
abstain from opposing the company in Parliament. 

Mr. Lusk said the plaintiff was not to be prevented going to Parliament 
to have clauses put in the company’s bill for his protection. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn: No; not for his protection, but he is not 
to oppose the bill of the company. In case he wants a clause, such as a 
landowner is entitled to, he is at liberty to go for it. 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Ciry Court or Sewers, GUILDHALL, TuEspDAY, Nov. 15. 

Dr. LernHesy reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to 
the City for the week ending the 5th inst., had been, except on one occa- 
sion, with the Great Central gas, equal to the requirements of the Act 
of Parliament; and the average proportion of sulphur in the gas of each of 
the companies had been from 19 to 20 grains. ‘The illuminating power of 
the gas supplied during the week ending November 12, by the three com- 
panies, had been equal to the requirements of the Act of Parliament, and 
the average amount of sulphur had been 18°1 grains per 100 feet of the 
City gas, 20°3 grains of the Chartered, and 20°8 of the Great Central. 


Turspay, Nov. 22. 

A deputation frora the Ward of Farringdon Within attended the court to 
present the following memorial :— 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 

The humble memorial of the undersigned inhabitant householders of the Ward of 
Farringdon Within, showeth— 

That your memorialists feel themselves aggrieved by the impure quality, deficient 
quantity, and high price of the gas now supplied to the consumers of the City of 
London, and that in the opinion of your petitioners it would be very desirable for 
the Commissioners of Sewers to take upon themselves the supply of gas within the 
| City, with a view to improve the supply and lessen its cost; and, at the same time, 
out of the profits to provide a fund for local improvements, in diminution of the 
heavy taxes now levied on the ratepayers. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray your honourable court that you will be pleased 
to assume and undertake the supply of gas to the consumers within this City, and 
that the necessary application may be made to Parliament for powers to do so, and 
| go to abolish the present inefficient system of supply. 

The CHatrMAN explained to the members of the deputation that this 
question had been several times before the commissioners, and had received 
their careful attention, and it was at the present moment before a special 
committee appointed for the purpose of considering it and reporting to the 
court. He added, that that part of the subject relating to the presence of 
sulphur in the gas has been referred to Mr. Barlow, the commissioners being 
most desirous of obtaining the best possible information, in order that a 
result might be come to that would give satisfaction to the public. 

Mr. SHaw, a member of the deputation, addressed the court in support of 
,the memorial. He condemned the present supply of gas to the City, which, 
he said, was of most inferior quality, deficient in quantity, and high in price. 
He mentioned towns in various parts of Engiand where gas was supplied 
of a far better illuminating power, and ata less price; and he contended that, 
in a place like the City of London, the present unsatisfactory state of things 
ought not to be permitted to exist. He urged the court that the only way 
to effect their object would be for the commissioners themselves to under- 
take the supply of the gas, and he believed not only that the supply would 
be more satisfactory to the citizens, but that a large profit might be ob- 
tained, which could be applied to the purposes of improving the City, and 
so relieving the heavily taxed ratepayers of the charges at present made 
upon them for such purposes. 

The deputation having retired, 

Mr. Cox moved—“ That the memorial be referred to the special gas com- 
mittee to consider and report.” The complaints made of the inferior quality 
of the gas supplied to the City were, he considered, well founded; and he 
trusted that before long something would be done to remedy the evil. He 
repeated what he had before stated, that at Islington the gas supplied by 
the Imperial Company was far better than that supplied by the City com- 
panies. How was this? In the City of London, where the consumption of 
gas was so cnormons, the supply of such an article should be of the most 
satisfactory character, and it could not but be regretted that such was not 
the case. He hoped the members of the court would put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and take such decisive measures as would improve the supply. 

Mr. S. Green seconded the motion, and put a question to Dr. Letheby in 
respect to the supply at the street-lamps, and whether it was possible to 
test the gas at the lamps. It seemed to him that if the gas could be so 





tested, the results would differ from those obtained by the medical officer | 


at the laboratory. 

Dr. LerTHEBy said the testing the gas in the way suggested could be of no 
practical use, as the gas supplied must necessarily be the same at the 
testing-house and at the public lamps. Theoretically, of course, it could 
be so tested, but such tests would lead to no practical result, because for 
the purpose of making them evidence against the companies, the Act of 
Parliament required that the gas should be tested at a place appointed for 
the purpose, which must be within a distance of 1000 yards from the works. 
From the observations he had made of the quality of the gas supplied to the 
City during the past week, he found that the Chartered gas was, npon five 
occasions, under the requirements of: the Act of Parliament; but the aver- 
age supply was over 12 candles. On one occasion this company’s gas was 
equal to only 10°41 candles. The average supply of the City Company 
was equal to 13°81 candles, and the Great Central Company to 13°39 
candles. The amount of sulphur in the City and Great Central Companies 


had not been in excess of the quantity sanctioned by Parliament, but on 
three occasions out of five the gas of the Chartered Company contained 
more than 20 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN inquired whether the presence of sulphur in the gas had 
any effect upon the illuminating power. 

Dr. Letuersy replied in the negative. 

Mr. G. WALTER asked Dr. Letheby whether he had tested the gas supplied 
by any of the companies out of the City. 

Dr. Leruesy replied that he had only tested that supplied by the Im- 
yp Company, and he found it a short time ago to be equal to 16 candles. 

ast week he found it equal to between 14 and J5 candles. 

Deputy Lorr asked what steps were being taken to get rid of the car- | 
burators in the lamps, which he considered were an abominabie nuisance. | 

Mr. Daw, the principal clerk, said the use of the carburators in the lamps | | 
would be discontinued on the 3ist of January next, when the contract with 
the Carburating Company would expire. {| 

Deputy Cork thought the carburating system should be discontinued | | 
altogether, not merely in the lanterns, but in the base of the lamp-columns, | 
and he would gladly support his friend, Deputy Lott, in every endeavour to |’ 
get rid of them. 

Deputy Lorr said, although he had the highest respect for Dr. Letheby, 
he thought the commission should not be content to rely on his opinion 
alone as to the illuminating power of the gas. 

The motion was, after some further conversation, put and agreed to. 


| 
= | 
| 
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| 
| 
eee | 
Courr or Common Councit, Tuurspay, Nov. 17. | 

At the meeting of the court this day—the Rt. Hon. the Lorp Mayor j| 
presiding, ee 

A deputation attended from the Ward of Aldgate, to present a memorial | 
praying the corporation to undertake the supply of gas to the consumers | | 
within this City, and that the necessary application may be made to Par- || 
liament for powers to do so, and to abolish the present unsatisfactory and | 
inefficient system of supply. | | 

Alderman Lusk, in moving that the petition be referred to the Genera | | 
Purposes Committee to consider and report, adverted to the present de- {| 
ficient supply of gas to the public lamps, and said that the petitioners felt | 
the question to be one of so much importance as to warrant them in asking | 
the corporation to give it their serious consideration. The inhabitants of | 
his ward, feeling themselves to be aggrieved, had recently forwarded a| 
requisition to him tocall a meeting of the consumers and inhabitant house- 
holders to consider the question, and the result was the memorial now 
presented. 

Mr. WuiresipE seconded the motion, and alluded to the complaints 
made in all parts of the City of the quality and price of the gas, and | 
said he thought the citizens had a right to call upon the corporation to} 
come forward and lend them their assistance. He was not prepared to say || 
what was the best remedy for the existing evil, but it did appear to him | 
that the case was one which the corporation should take up and investigate. | 
He had been a resident in the City for many years, and had taken part in | | 
former agitations for a reduction in the price of gas. He remembered that, |. 
in 1849 or 1850, during one of those agitations, the Commissioners of Sewers | 
instructed their legal officer to prepare a bill to submit to the Legislature, | | 
which, if carried, would have transferred the entire management of the|) 
gas question in the City to their jurisdiction. The bill was introduced, but | 
the commisioners were subsequently induced to abandon it, on the promise | | 
of a satisfactory supply of gas from another source—that source being the !| 
Great Central Gas Consumers Company, which was at that time being esta- 
blished. ‘They believed that the offer then made would have effectuall 
provided a remedy, as no doubt it would if the company had retained their 
independence and adhered to their original undertaking. The court, how- 
ever, knew what had been the result, and they were also aware of the uni- 
versal complaints which at the present time were made in reference to the 
gas supply of the City. No doubt the price had been very much reduced 
since the former agitation, but, taking into consideration the inferior quality 
of the gas, he had no hesitation in saying it was practically dearer now at 
4s. 6d. than it then was at 6s. He certainly never before heard so many 
complaints as at the present time, and it seemed to be the general opinion 
that the gas was very inferior now in quality to what it was formerly. Al- 
though, as he had said, tle complaints were so numerous, the Commissioners 
of Sewers appeared to have done very little towards applying a remedy, 
and therefore his constituents, the ratepayers of Aldgate, felt that the ad- 
ministration of the gaa supply should be in the hands of the corporation. | | 
Other municipal bodies, in various parts of the country, had taken the 
gas supply into their own hands, and the results had been most beneficial | | 
to the inhabitants of those places. If that was so, he did not see why the | 
corporation should not also take the supply into their hands, and so give 
the citizens not only a purer but a cheaper gas. Under these circum- 
stances he asked that the memorial should be referred to the committee, 
who would report whether, in their opinion, it was desirable to go to Par- 
— for the necessary powers, or what other steps it would be desirable 
to take. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 











Gas ConsumERS MEETING IN THE WARD OF FARRINGDON WITHOUT., |, 


A Meeting of the Inhabitants of this Ward was held on Tuesday Evening | 
November 15, in the Sessions House, Oid Bailey, to take into consideration | 
the best means of obtaining a cheaper and better supply of gas to the City || 
of London—Sir James Dux, Bart., M.P., alderman of the ward, in the| 
chair. 

The Cuarrman said he felt it necessary on this occasion to ask permis- 
sion to make a few remarks personal to himself. He was afraid that his 
constituents might regard him as a great culprit when he informed them 
that he was a considerable shareholder in one of the companies supplying | 
gas to the City—the Chartered; and also a director of another metropolitan | 
gas company—the Equitable. He had nothing to do with the management 
of the Chartered Company, but he had to do with the management of the 
Equitable Company; and perhaps no man in the City of London ought to 
know more of gas matters than himself, not only on account of the business 
with which he was so long connected, but from various other circumstances. | 
At the time of its introduction gas lighting was regarded as one of the!| 
greatest possible blessings, and one of the most useful discoveries that had'' 
ever been made. The price then charged was 16s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, | 
and the illuminating power of the gas equal to about nine candles. Since) 
that period the progress of science, the reduced cost of coal, and the in-| 
creased consumption of gas, had enabled the companies to make it a at 
much cheaper rate, and ona better scale of profit. He was not aware of 
the precise grounds of complaint which were now urged against the com- 
panies, for, being personally interested in a company which supplied gas to 
the City, he had abstained from attending any of the meetings on this sub- 
ject, because it should not be supposed for a moment that he allowed his 
private interests to interfere with his public duties. At the same time, he 
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thought it right to say that he had carefully observed the reports made 
from time to time by the chemical examiner of gas, and he did not know 
that on any one occasion it had been stated that the illuminating power 
was below the requirement of the Act of Parliament. He admitted that 
there had been complaints about the quantity of sulphur in the gas; but, 
from what he had heard as the result of a great many experiments made 
by scientific gentlemen, there did not appear to be any effectual means at 
present discovered of getting rid of the proportion which appeared to exist 
in it. Having said thus much, he would add that in his opinion it was the 
duty of the gas companies, who had an Act of Parliament conferring upon 
them certain advantages, to supply the public at the smallest possible profit. 
That being his opinion, he was happy to be able to state that at the last 
half-yearly meeting of the Equitable Company it was announced to the 
shareholders and to the public that the directors intended at Midsummer 
next to reduce the price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 4s. per 1000 feet. That com- 
pany was not a very large one, but it supplied an important part of the 
metropolis in the neighbourhood of Belgravia, and between there and 
Charing Cross; and he felt convinced that a company like the Equitable 
having made such an announcement as he had stated, the other metropo- 
litan companies would be bound immediately to follow the example. Under 
the circumstances he had named, which affected himself personally, he 
should be glad if his constituents would now permit him to resign the pre- 
sidency of the meeting to his worthy friend, the deputy of the ward. (This 
request was met with a very strong negative.) As the meeting, being 
aware of the circumstances, would not accept his resignation of the chair, 
he had only to say that it would afford him pleasure to give the most im- 
partial attention to every thing which might be said in the course of the 
proceedings. 


Mr. PontiFex (the ward clerk) having read the requisition to the alder- 
man to convene the meeting, 


Mr. LAwtey said he had been requested by some of his neighbours and 
constituents to move a resolution; and he had great pleasure in so doing, 
because, though he did not profess to be very much up on the subject, he 
remembered that some few years since he, in conjunction with Mr. 
Thwaites, the chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, was agitating 
the gas question in the borough of Southwark at the time the Great Central 
Company was starting in the City. They fought a great battle then fora 
reduction in price and an improvement in the quality of the gas; and from 
his knowledge of agitations upon this question, he felt that the consumers 
had simply to make known their wishes in a straightforward manner and 
they would always succeed, because if they failed in the direction from 
which they expected relief, success would eventually follow by taking 
the remedy into their own hands. He thought he should be able to make 
a few statements which would prove that it was to the interests of the gas 
companies to comply with the reasonable demands of their consumers. In 
the struggle to which he had alluded, the gas companies stood out against 
the demands made by the consumers on the ground that they had laid out 
a large capital in the formation of works for the production of gas,and that 
if they complied with those demands they could not pay a fair interest 
upon that capital. The complaints of the consumers then were similar to 
those which would be urged to-night—namely, that they were charged 
too much for the gas and that the quality was bad. In Southwark 
the complaint was that a higher price was charged than in the City of 
London ; to-night the positions were reversed, as on the other side of the 
water the South Metropolitan’ Company were charging only 3s. 8d. per 
1000, while in the City 4s. 6d. was being charged. If the article sold at 
3s. 8d. were inferior to that sold at 4s. 6d.. they, as tradesmen, would not 
have a word to say: but the fact was the illuminating power of the cheaper 
gas was, according to the best authorities, superior to that for which the 
citizens paid 4s. 6d. This being the case, he thought they had a right to 
say to the companies: “Gentlemen, you are taking advantage of an Act of 
Parliament obtained under peculiar circumstances—and permit us to say, 
under such circumstances as are not usual in this conntry—to impose upon 
us a higher rate for an inferior article than is supplied in other parts of the 
metropolis.” That Act of Parliament originated in an effort on the part of 
the gas cousumers to remedy some evils, which brought them into the 
House of Commons, where they were thrown in contact with the gas com- 
panies, and by some manceuvre, no doubt very cleverly managed, the bill 
which they had introduced was framed entirely in the interests of the gas 
manufacturers, who had so taken advantage of it that they made a very 
comfortable dividend at the expense of the consumers. He did not com- 
plain of the gas companies endeavouring to get 4s. 6d. per 1000 if the gas 
were really worth the money, but he complained that they had contrived 
to bind themselves to supply gas of a particular illuminating power which 
was not equal to the requirements of the day; so that the consumers suf- 
fered by reason thereof, while the Act of Parliament enabled them to charge 
for this inferior gas a higher price than was hitherto paid. He was very 
glad to hear their chairman say that the Equitable Gas Company were 
about to reduce the price of gas 6d. per 1000; but he thought the consumers 
must insist not only upon a reduction in price, but an improvement in 
quality. This was absolutely necessary for their healths, businesses, and 
bt thing connected with their convenience and comfort. He recollected 
. arles Pearson, and others who agitated for the establishment of the Great 

entral Company, saying that gas was one of the most useful things that ever 
entered into a man’s house, and they spoke about the comfort it could be 
—_ to the humbler classes if the price were reduced. because it would enable 
the workman going to his daily toil early in the morning to boil his meal by 


simply turning on the tap. There was something in that idea; and if gas | 
remember that at that time a constant battle was going on between the 


could only be supplied at 2 reasonable price the consumption must become 
enormous, But the tendency of raising the price was to deter people from 
Thee it, and the inferior quality of the gas made it undesirable to do so. 
hey could not admit into their rooms a gas which was foul, and poisonous, 
a wanting in illuminating power, with any degree of comfort, and there- 
— it was not likely an increase would take place in the consumption 
= ess the directors announced that they were prepared to reduce the price 
of gas. In his opinion, it was to their advantage to sell the best article they 
— make at the lowest possible price, so as to extend its use among the 
eae J at large. The Great Central Company established itself in the 
re y —_ the promise to supply gas at a Jower price than was charged in 
er - 1er part of the metropolis; but, in consequence of some accident 
ich had occurred to them—arising, no doubt. from negligence—they now 





sought, by raising the price of gas, to repay themselves, and to obtain 10 
per cent. dividends, not only prospectively, but retrospectively. No doubt, 
10 per cent. was a very pretty thing to look at in a public company, but 
the company should take all risks of business, just the same as any private 
tradesman did in his trade; but here, because an accident arose, they said 
the consumers must pay for the consequences. He could not well conceive 
of a tradesman going to a customer, and saying, “My business has been 
carried on at a loss, by reason of fire, or thieves, or some other calamity, 














and therefore you must pay a higher price for the article I supply during | | 
the next ten years, in order to make up my lost profits.” It might be all || 
very well, but he thought the public would not tolerate it. The consumers |! 
could not be accused of asking anything unreasonable in asking for a re-| | 
duction. In this large ward a great quantity of gas was consumed, and a |! 
great deal more would be if it were cheaper; so that it was to the interest || 
of the companies as well as the consumers. It was a question of great im- | 
portance, and they must not be mealy-mouthed about it. They should bid | 
the companies remember that in previous times, when they would not | 
accede to their requests, a new company was formed to reduce the price; | 
and that they were bound to give them at the market price of the day the| 
best article that could be manufactured, and they were determined to have | 
it. With these remarks he would move—“ That this meeting is of opinion | 
that the gas supply to the City of London is very unsatisfactory, the illu- 
minating power being much less than that supplied to some surrounding | 
districts, while the price charged is much higher; and that the monopoly | 
exercised by the companies supplying gas to this City is opposed to the in- 
terests of the consumers.” The three companies supplying them, being 
bound by some common understanding, charged the same price, and on 
this account they would perhaps have a harder battle to fight. Some of 
the persons now connected with the companies were those who in former 
times used the same arguments in favour of cheap gas which were now put | 
forward; but somehow or other, strange as it might appear, when a man 
entered into an association for a particular purpose, the first thing he did 
was to endeavour to make the most of it. That might be all very well, but | | 
there should be no false pretence in the matter. If a company were started | | 
on the principle of supplying an article at a certain price, and they found 
that they could not carry out their undertaking, they were bound to submit 
the facts for the opinion of their consumers. That would be very fair; but 
in this case their leave was not asked—the additional price was taken | 
against their will, and contrary to their opinion. The 10 per cent. || 
must be had, and the companies took advantage of the Act of Parlia- 
ment to obtain it. Of this he thought they had a right to complain, and he | 
was not quite sure their remonstrance would be as useless as some people | 
supposed. These companies were all amenable to public opinion, and || 
especially to the opinion of their consumers; and therefore he felt that they | 
would be bound, as reasonable men, to give that attention to the represen- | | 
tations made which would ensure the relief the citizens had a right to 
expect. 

Mr. Payne seconded the resolution, which he said required but few re-| | 
marks from him, because the question was well understood by the meeting. | 
The consumers throughout the City had long complained that they were | 
supplied with a very indifferent kind of gas ata very high price. Upon| 
this point there was no difference of opinion. Of one of the companies at | | 
least they had ajust right to complain; of the other two perhaps they | | 
could not say so much, because they had always shown a desire to uphold 
the price of gas. But the Great Central started on the principle of epee | | 
only 4s., with a promise that as the consumption increased they would || 
charge less. They had, however, as the last speaker observed, taken ad- | 
vantage of a subsequent Act of Parliament to raise the price to 4s. 6d., for | | 
which there was no just cause, because, as it was well known, in some other | | 
parts of the metropolis gas was being supplied at 3s. 8d. It had always 
been stated by the companies, that the distribution of gas over a large area } 
subjected them to a great loss through leakage and waste, and that it was 
much more profitable to supply a certain number of lights in a limited area | 
than the same number in a larger area. No one would be so bold as to say 
that there was any other place in the metropolis where the consumption 
was so great as in the square mile which constituted the area of the City of | | 
London. The companies ought, therefore, to supply gas in the City at as | { 
low, if not a lower rate, than in any other of the surrounding localities. |j 
The citizens, moreover, were placed in a further unfavourable position in 
consequence of the Act of Parliament referred to. In former times, in 
many parts of the City the mains of two companies were laid side by side 
in the same streets, and the consumers if dissatisfied with one company 
could go to the other. Now the companies had parcelled the City into dis- | 
tricts, and notwithstanding their complaints the consumers must take the 
gas of the particular company supplying in each or go without it altogether. 
This, he contended, was placing them in a very unfair and unjust position. 
On these accounts, without occupying more time, for he believed their 
minds were thoroughly made up on the subject, he would second the 
motion without any further observations. 

Mr. Peper said he should be glad to make a few remarks for the pur- 
pose of pointing out why the companies in the present day were able to 
supply gas at a much lower rate than formerly. When the Great Central 
were established they made some very fair promises, and so long as they 
remained independent and in competition with the other companies, the 
citizens had not much cause of complaint. But in consequence of the com- 
bination entered into by the companies, the advantages which the Great 
Central offered at the outset were withdrawn, and it became the duty of 
the citizens to see whether they could not do as they did before—break up 
the monopoly in the supply of gas. Asarule it was not good that mono- 
polies should exist, because those who enjoyed them ceased to have any | 
motive for making those improvements which competition obliged both in- | 
dividuals and companies to encourage and promote. The worthy alder-| 
man had referred to the early history of gas lighting, and had quoted the 
price at which gas was first supplied in the metropolis. At that period the 
gas companies had no means of getting rid of the refuse of their manufac- 
ture, which was in itself a great nuisance. The gentlemen present would 














authorities and the gas companies, in consequence of their endeavours to 

get rid of this waste material by pouring it into the river in defiance of the | 
Act of Parliament. And those who were in the habit of crossing Black- 

friars Bridge late at night would bear him out when he said that they were | 
often reminded of the proximity of gas-works from the large quantity of 
foul refuse which was then poured into the Thames. ‘he progress of 
science since that period had been so rapid and so great that what was then 

considered a waste material and was really a nuisance to all parties, had 

been converted into a most valuable product, and had thus materially | 
reduced the cost of manufacturing gas. A person named Perkins, who | 
was formerly a scholar in the City of London School and afterwards became | 
a pupil of Dr. Hofmann, discovered that from this material the beautiful 
mauve dye might be prepared. A further discovery was also made, which 
was, that the magenta dye could be prepared from the same refuse; and 
when he stated that this discovery was patented by a large firm, who 
realized £100,000 a year by it, it would give the meeting some idea of the 
extent to which it was used and of the return which the sale of it to the 
patentees must yield to the gas companies. Another thing which had 
tended to reduce the cost of gas-making was the increased employment of 
ammonia, which was also now made from gas refuse. The price of coal 
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was now much less than formerly, in consequence of the enormous quan- 
tity brought to London by the railways, in addition to that which came by 
sea. In this way the supply was equalized and the cost reduced. For all 
these reasons the companies were in a position to furnish good and pure 
gas at a low rate, and the citizens were unquestionably entitled to partici- 
pate in the advantage which they enjoyed. When the companies took ad- 
vantage of the late Act of Parliament, they promised that for the extra 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet they would supply a much purer and better gas than 
they had done before. The chairman had very truly stated that the returns 
showed the gas to be above the parliamentary standard as to its illumi- 
nating power, but there was one thing in which it was highly objection- 
able, and that was, the large amount of sulphur it contained, and which 
— the atmosphere, and was most destructive to pictures, books, and 

angings in rooms. Now, if the companies would only pay a little more 
attention to the quality of the coals they used, they need not have so much 
sulphur in the gas. One of two things ought to be done in reference to 
this matter—and he held that the Commissioners of Sewers were very much 
to blame for going on week after week receiving reports from the chemical 
examiner of the gas, of the presence in excess of sulphur, not as an acci- 
dental circumstance but as the rule, and not calling upon their legal officer 
to institute proceedings against the companies. Either the gas should be 
supplied in every ae according to the provisions of the Act of Par- 
ao or they should be required to charge a less price for the inferior 
article. 

Mr. Grossmitu, having been called upon to say a few words, thought he 
could not do better than give some account of his own experience, because 
sometimes an individual case was worth more than a great deal of argu- 
ment. His business was rather a peculiar one—that of the manufacture of 
artificial eyes, in which he employed the blow-pipe and a gas-flame. For- 
merly he had no ca:.-* of complaint as to the quality of the gas, but of late 
years he had found ‘t very inferior. He had complained over and over 
again respecting it, f.. in fact he found it hardly possible to carry on his 
business. The officers of the company met his complaints by telling him 
that his pipes were too small. Accordingly he had fresh pipes laid down in 
the lower part of his house, but with no better result. He then desired to 
change from one company to another, but was told that that could not be 
allowed. The result was that his eyes became dim, and he found it quite 
impossible to make a lady look fascinating with them, in fact his 
character as a manufacturer was at stake. To meet the difficulty he was 
obliged, two years ago, to remove his laboratory from the city to his private 
house at Peckham, which was in the district of the South Metropolitan 
Company, and he was happy to say that the most favourable results had 
followed. He could now manufacture artificial eyes without spot or 
blemish; and what was more, he only paid 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet for the gas 
which answered his purpose so admirably, while for the gas he could not 
use he had been charged 4s. 6d. In conclusion, he would only observe that 
since he had been in the meeting he had been delighted to see the worthy 
alderman and so many of his neighbours looking so well, and he had just 
discovered that the cause of it was the court was lighted with oil, and not 
with the gas supplied by the City companies. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 


TheCHairman said, before they proceeded any further, perhaps he should 
mention that he had felt it to be his duty to send a printed notice of this 
meeting to the chairman of the City Gas Company, because the works of 
that company were situated in the ward; and he thought some one should 
have been present to afford any justification of their proceedings that might 
be necessary. He was not aware that any gentleman connected with the 
company was in the court, but if there were he was certain the meeting 
would give him a fair and impartial hearing, 

Mr. Buss said, at a former meeting the gentlemen who attended from the 
gas companies were not allowed to speak. He had no authority to say that 
the Great Central or the City Companies meant to reduce their price; but 
if they had been permitted to be here, the meeting would have had the 
benefit of their opinion, and have known whether they could or could not 
justify their proceedings, Alderman Dakin was not treated very courteously 
when he attended a former meeting, and he consequently withdrew. The 
companies ought to have been asked to attend, and he was afraid this 
meeting would be considered a hole-and-corner affair because they were 
not allowed to be present. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not think any one would have objected. 

Mr. Buss said he was pleased to hear the chairman’s remark with regard 
to the company with which he was connected; and he had no doubt the 
same liberality existed in the other companies. They were all aware that 
the Great Central Company had suffered a great many vicissitudes. Ever 
since they started a series of misfortunes had hung over their heads, which 
no doubt had prevented any reduction of price, although it was now said 
that these things had nothing to do with the question before them. -He 
believed it was the wish of the directors to reduce the price; and he saw by 
the report of the last meeting of the Great Central Company that Alderman 
Dakin, the chairman, expressed a hope that they would shortly be in a po- 
sition to do so. He happened to be a shareholder in that company when the 
dividends were 1} and 24 per cent., and at length he became so disgusted 
that he sold his shares. But now that the Act of Parliament which they 
possessed gave them the power to receive back dividends, making the arrears 
up to 10 per cent., the public were rising up in judgment against it. He 
did not think 10 per cent. too large a dividend for a company to receive, 
considering the risks and expenses they had been put to. Then, with 
regard to the bad quality of the gas: he certainly had been complaining for 
a long time of the defective lighting of the public lamps in Holborn. They 
were in a most disgraceful state; but on writing to the company they had 
explained the cause of it very plainly to him. They said it arose from the 
Court of Sewers having adopted the carburetting system, and placing on 
the lamps little pigmy burners; and to satisfy him they took off one of 
these little burners, when he found there was enough gas from one lamp to 
light all Holborn. In fact, there was a very good supply of gas, but it was 
not allowed to escape, which was not the fault of the company, but of the 
Court of Sewers. As far as he knew, he had as good gas in his shop as 
was burnt anywhere, but he believed it might some day be better purified. 
No doubt, there was a good deal of sulphur in it at present, which made it 
destructive to goods. He agreed with the complaint about the street- 
lamps, but he could find no fault with the supply to private houses. He 
believed the gas was as pure as could be got in the present state of things; 
and he understood that the Great Central Company's gas was considerably 
purer than that supplied by the other companies. 


The CuairMaN said he thought that, as Mr. Buss was a shareholder in 
one of the gas companies, he would have an opportunity of explaining to 
them how unanimous this meeting was. After the general expression of 
feeling in reference to the price, he thought a reduction was inevitable; the 
companies could afford it, and the public were fairly entitled to it. 
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Mr. BonnEwELL said he did not consider it right to allow such remarks 
as Mr. Buss had made to pass without explanation. As one of the com- 
mittee, he thought it right to give this meeting the widest amount of 
publicity; some 2500 circulars and handbills were printed, inviting all 
persons interested in the matter, who were householders in the ward, to 
attend this meeting. He thought no gentleman ought to assert that this 
was a hole-and-corner meeting, without some one putting the meeting in 

ssession of the facts of the case, and those gentlemen who had assisted 

im in making the arrangements would bear him out in what he had said, 


Mr. F. H. Fower said whether the time had arrived when the immense 
profits received and the princely revenues which were distributed among 
the shareholders of the 13 London gas companies ought to be used in the 
reduction of the local rates, or for public improvements, was a question well 
worthy of their attention to-night. Paris was lighted by one public body; 
and the immense profits they derived from gas were applied to some of 
those improvements which day all so much admired. Liverpool also was 
supplied with gas at a low rate, and the profits went to reduce the local 
taxation, and the same thing might be mentioned with regard to Man- 
chester. It seemed, therefore, strange to him that the metropolis of the 
world should be the last to take advantage of the supply of gas in this way; 
and, viewing the question in that light, it became a most difficult point to 
touch upon, because the worthy sferaen in the chair, and the honourable 
gentleman who had just spoken, had vested interests at stake in the matter. 
There were four millions and a half of capital invested in gas property in 
the metropolis, and a million and a half of revenue derived from the sale of 
gas. They knew that if this were only properly managed the dividends 
realized must be something like 15 or 16 per cent.; and, therefore, it would | 
be well to inquire how it was that so large a return as he had stated did 
not pay-that dividend. It arose simply from the circumstance that one 
part of the metropolis was supplied by a gas company who were exceed~- 
ingly economical and moderate in their arrangements, and who got all they 
could for their residual products, while they had no more capital than they 
really wanted, whereas in other parts of the metropolis the companies had 
more capital than they required, and were most diffuse and extravagant 
in their expenditure. The result was that on the north side of the 
Thames the consumers were charged 4s. 6d. per 1000, and on the 
opposite side only 3s. 8d., for their gas. Until the Government took 
this matter up as a public question, and the whole thing was gone 
into by another select committee of the House of Commons (he 
hoped not with such results as on the last occasion) they would never get 
anything like a prodtable arrangement of the gas question. He would refer 
to the causes which led to the Metropolis Gas Act. In the year 1851, the gas 
companies on the south side of the Thames made an arrangement amongst 
themselves by which they endeavoured to carry out the system of district- 
ing. Before that time, any company which had an Act of Parliament sup- 
plied gas where it chose, but the companies of which he had spoken, and 
who had for a long time previous been cutting one another’s throats and 
suffering in consequence, agreed to divide the metropolis between themselves, 
so as to be able to charge their own price. They asked Parliament to give 
this arrangement legislative sanction, but Parliament very properly did 
what it had always done upon all similar occasions and refused them a mo- 
nopoly. In the year 1857, the companies on the north side of the Thames, 
seeing what the companies on the south side had done (for though they did 
not get the power to district they actually did carry out such an arrange- 
ment), agreed to follow the example, and they combined together for that 
purpose. But the Metropolitan Local Management Act was soon afterwards 
passed, and then vestrymen began to ask questions on the subject of the 
gas supply, which at length resulted in the appointment of delegates, and 
petitions were presented to Parliament against this districting. A select 
committee was accordingly appointed, which sat for two years, and at the 
end made certain recommendations to the House of Commons, one of which 
was that the gas companies should be placed under the control of Pavrlia- 
ment and their accounts always laid before them. That was just what the 
majority of the gas companies did not want; they opposed the bill, and so 
strong was the opposition—every gas and water company throughout Eng- 
land, and the joint-stock interest generally, including the railway companies, 
petitioning against it—that the bill was sent back. Then came the Act of} 
1860, which was really nothing else than a compromise. That Act never! 
had given satisfaction to the consumers, because it was manifestly unjust. 
It gave the companies the power to district without any adequate protection 
to the public, Still, protection was given to the consumers to some extent. 
The companies were placed under control as to the purity of their gas and 
also as to its illuminating power; they had to furnish a statement of 
their accounts every year to the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
State, upon being called on by the inhabitants, was obliged to go 
into these accounts and see whether the companies had done their 
duty ; and the companies were to give to the gas consumers, in the 
shape of a reduction in price, all the profits that were over after paying a 
dividend of 10 per cent. The Metropolis Gas Act incorporated what was 
called the Gas Clauses Act, and that indirectly gave the power of paying 
not only this 10 per cent., but all back dividends to the extent of another 
10 per cent. He had looked through some of these accounts, but would not 
fatigue the meeting by going into them. He would only say that the 
Equitable Company had very good reason for reducing the price of their 
gas, because they had been paying 14 or 15 per cent. dividend. In the ac- 
counts of the other companies, he found profits capitalized upon which they 
were paying dividends, which the Act of Parliament never contemplated, 
and many things were put down to revenue which ought to go to capital, 
and soon. On the south side of the Thames a resolution had been already 
come to, to set the Secretary of State in motion, and delegates had been 
appointed to go into these accounts, to see whether the companies had 
complied with the requirements of the Act. He believed it would be found 
that upon their own showing the companies were paying on the average 
something like 14 or 15 per cent., and he was quite certain that if the in- 
quiry were prosecuted by the ratepayers, they would be able to bring about 
an improvement on the present state of things. The Secretary of State 
would not allow the companies to lay by a reserve-fund, which was not at 
all necessary, but would compel them to make use of the money for the 
purpose of reducing the price to the consumers, The resolution he held in 
his hand was to this effect—* That, as the corporations of other cities and 
towns supply gas to the public lamps and for private use at a lower price 
than is charged by the gas companies, and yet leave a large profit to be ex- 
pended in public improvements or the reduction of local taxation, a petition 
be prepared by the ward-clerk, praying the Court of Common Council to 
take upon theinselves the supply of gas to this City, or adopt such other 
means as they may deem advisable to relieve the inhabitants from the 
evils complained of.’ He was certain he was expressing the feeling of 
the meeting when he stated that, if they were only fairly dealt with by the 
gas companies, they had not the slightest wish to interfere with vested in- 
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}terests; but they were not content when they saw a large amount of — 
expended by one company perfectly disproportioned to that expended by 
another; and when they saw one company making a very large amount by 
residual —_— and another a very small amount, and expending a large 
amount for management and general working, they said,“ Let the com- 
panies bring themselves down to something like a general standard,” so that 
the expenses might be equalized (they combined for other purposes, and 
why not for this?), and they would get good gas at a moderate rate from one 
end of the metropolis to the other. But he said, and he hoped the common 
councilmen present would bear it in mind, that if the companies would not 
give them that relief, not only in the City of London, but on the north and 
south sides of the metropolis generally, a great cry would be raised for the 
formation of new companies, so that they might obtain a remedy for the 
evils of which they now complained. 

Mr. LARDNER seconded the resolution, which was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

Deputy Osnarp moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. Starer, the honorary secretary of the City of London Gas 
Consumers Association, and cordially adopted. 

The Cuarrman, in acknowledging the vote, said he would repeat what 
he had before remarked, that the companies having an Act of Parliament 
which gave them certain advantages, were bound to consult the wishes of 
the public. An Act of Parliament was a very important privilege, and it 
was not given to an individual or to a public company to exercise against 
the rights and interests of the community. He hoped, therefore, that when 
the companies were informed of the uyanimous feeling expressed by this 
meeting they would be persuaded forthwith to reduce their price. 

On the motion of Mr. Puitiips, seconded by Mr. Reynoups, it was then 
agreed to advertise the resolutions of the meeting, in the Times, City Press, 
Advertiser, Telegraph, and Journat or Gas LigHtinG, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


MEETING AT THE VEsTRY-HALL, PADDINGTON. 

On Thursday evening last a Public Meeting was held in the Vestry-Hall, 
Paddington Green, ‘‘ by order of the Gas Consumers Association,”’ ** to take 
steps to reduce the price!of gas from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. ;’’ on which occasion 
it was announced that “George Flintoff, Esq., Gas Engineer, who has 
exposed gas abuses, and saved the gas consumers more than £250,000 a year 
by causing reductions in the price of gas.”’ would ‘address the meeting 
and explain the various processes adopted in the manufacture of gas, and 
the great injustice of the old long-spouted meter, illustrated by numerous 
coloured diagrams.”’ At eight o’clock, the hall being well filled, Mr. G. L. 
Cobden was called on to preside. 

The CHartrMAN said, as chairman of the London Gas Consumers Associa- 
tion, he accepted the office to which he was now called with a great deal of 

leasure, especially as he had to introduce to their notice a gentleman who 

ad made his name, as it were, a household word in the large manu- 
facturing towns of England and Scotland. He could assure the meeting 
that the good which Mr. Flintoff had done almost surpassed belief. Not 
only had the large consumers of gas received at his hands a great benefit, 
but through his instrumentality the poorer classes had been blessed with 
light in their rooms and cottages, which previously they had had no 
experience of. It was, therefore, with great pleasure he introduced 
Mr. Fiintoff, who had been well termed ** the gas reformer of the age,” to 
the meeting. That gentleman would point out certain facts, and furnish 
statistics, which it would be presumption in him (the chairman) to attempt 
to deal with; and they would find that he was thoroughly competent to deal 
with this important question. 

Mr. Fuinrorr said it was sixteen years since he first had the honour of 
appearing before a London audience for the purpose of explaining the art 
and mystery of gas lighting. On that occasion the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir James Duke, presided at a meeting held in the Sessions House, Old 
Bailey ; and there a number of thoughtful men assembled for the purpose of 
inquiring whether or not gas was being supplied in London at a fair and 
reasonable rate. The originators of that movement were a Chancery Lane 
bookseller, a Fleet Street hotel keeper, and a Fleet Street tailor. The 
bookseller was himself; and the result of that movement was to turn gas 
lighting upside-down. It had overturned upwards of 200 monopolies, and 
it had saved the consumers of gas in England, Ireland, and Scotland, at 
least £400,000 a year. But, though reductions had taken place to that 
extent, and though the old gas companies in various parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland had opposed all the agitations set on foot for the purpose of 
cheapening gas, they had found out in the long run that while lowering the 
price of gas their dividends had increased, and that, so far from being 
Injured by these reductions, they had been. in every way benefited. It was 
a matter of common sense, and one which all could understand, that in 
supplying gas the loss by leakage and waste would be just the same if a 
company were to sell 2000 cubic feet of gas in the place of 1000, or 3000 in 
the place of 2000 ; so that if they doubled or trebled their consumption, their 
works being large enough for the purpose, by reducing the price their profits 
would be increased instead of Sound. The ground upon which the gas re- 
formers of this country had taken their stand was just this : they said, and said 
truly, that the science of gas-making, like all other sciences, had progressed ; 
that when the present companies erected their works they erected them under 
great disadvantages ; they had to pay enormous prices for their pipes, for the 
art of casting pipes at that time was almost unknown, and many of the 
companies paid as much as £12 or £14 per ton for pipes which they could 
now get for one-half that sum. The result was, that modern gas-works 
could always come into successful competition with old ones, because of the 
less cost at which they could now be erected and started. The movement 
set on foot this night was not a movement for injuring the Imperial Gas 
Company; but the fact was, that the consumers of gas in Paddington, who 
paid a large sum yearly to that meng very justly concluded that, if 
gas could be supplied in one town at 2s. 9d. per thousand, there ought to be 
some valid reason why the inhabitants of this part of the metropolis were 
charged 4s. 6d. For the purpose of enlightening them upon the subject, he 
had been brought there, and he intended to fight the battle out. He would 
do so with all fairness and candour, and whoever chose to come forward as 
an opponent, would be treated by him in the most straightforward and busi- 
ness-like manner. He ought to tell the meeting that it had been his lot to 
upset and overturn in Great Britain and Ireland 167 monopolies, single 
handed, without the aid of another human being, and without a single friend 
to support him. He had gone into the various towns at the request of the 
consumers, and had fought the gas companies in their behalf. 1n every one 


of these cases there had been a reduction in the price of gas; but although 
that reduction was forced from the companies, they had, without a single 
exception, enriched themselves by it, and there was not one whose dividends 

en reduced in consequence. In the bills which had been sent out by 
the association calling this meeting, they had made Plymouth their pattern- 
card, and, as would be seen from the diagram before th 
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in that town was 2s. 9d. per thousand. It would be his business to-night to 
show that there was no reason on earth why it should not be sold at that 
price in London; and although the association started in a very humble 
way on the outside, as it were, of the great metropolis, the agitation now 
commenced would be continued in every parish until the consumers in Lon- 
don enjoyed the same advantage which those in Plymouth possessed. When 
the first agitation took place in the city of London, the old companies had 
been charging for a long period of time 7s. per 1000 for gas, while the 
inhabitants of Paddington were paying 8s. Every one who moved in that 
agitation was said to be a cheat and an impostor; the companies decla 
that to make a reduction in price would ruin them, and they could not listen 
to it fora moment. The truth was, those companies had had the rule for 
years—they had farmed, the gas consumers as the farmer did his sheep 
—they had clipped them and taken away their wool, and bled them for their 
own profit to any extent they pleased. The City Gas Company had been 
receiving ‘something like 30 per cent. upon the money they had invested. 
but they had mystitied their accounts, and made it appear that so much had 
been paid upon their shares, when in reality only one-half the amount 
had been subscribed; and that game, which had gone on for years, 
was going on now; and so long as the consumers suffered it, 
the companies would continue to shave them for the purpose of 
making th 
bound by Act of Parliament to do when their profits exceeded 10 per cent. 
It would be for the consumers to tell them that if they did not from this 
time forth supply gas at a fair and reasonable rate, they would open a second 
shop and supply themselves. After referring to parliamentary returns, 
moved for by Mr. Hume and Mr. Brotherton, and to the reports of the 
surveying officers appointed in 1847 upon the Wakefield, Wolverhampton, 
and Bingley gas bills, he said the result of the several inquiries justified the 
conclusion, that, with the immense consumption of gas in the metropolis, it 
ought to be supplied at 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet, and if it exceeded that it was 
because the companics had wasted their capital by carrying their mains into 
unproductive districts: because jobbery and corruption had crept into their 
management; and because every kind of unfairness had been practised 
towards the consumers. No one knew the amount of a which these 
companys had perpetrated. They had done what no other tradesmen could 
do; but it was only because their tricks had never been exposed, and the 
consequence was the system had become one of robbery and oppression, 
which the public would endure no longer. Having explained, by the aid 
of the diagrams, the process of gas manufacture, and quoted from the tables 
exhibited, which professed to give the price of gas, the cost of coal, and the 
value of residual products in twelve or fourteen provincial towns, which he 
contrasted with London, he proceeded to say that the consumers of Padding- 
ton had the remedy for the grievance under which they suffered in their 
own hands, and could form a consumers company provided they could not 
get redress from the Imperial which now supplied them. The vestry of the 
arish were the lords of the soil, and could let in competition which would 

e sure to end in a reduction of price to that at which gas was supplied at 
Whitehaven, viz., 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. When the agitation was started 
in 1848, how did the share list of the gas companies stand? The well- 
managed companies got dividends, but the mismanaged companies got none, 
One company, called the London Gas Company, which had works at Vaux- 
hall, had wasted their capital in profligacy. Their engineer had barely 
escaped transportation ; he had taken their pipes from the works; he had 
sold coal and pocketed the money; the accounts had been mystified, and 
every species of unfairness had been practised towards the company. ‘Their 
£50 shares in 1846 were quoted in the market at £10 per share. But since 
the companies had banded themselves together, and had obtained their bill 
to amalgamate and divide the metropolis into districts, these shares, which 
were only worth £10 in 1846, and which the chairman of the company him- 
self said were such a drug in the market that they could be bought by the 
barrow-load for 50s., had gone up to £84. Speculators in shares watched 
the markets and bought up these gas companies shares; every species of 
jobbery was perpetrated by them, and they had an organ of their own 
to defend them. If gas could be bought in London at the Plymouth 
price it would be a saving to the consumers of £600,000 per annum ; and if 
they did not watch their own interests that £600,000 would continue to be 
taken out of their pockets for ever, for the companies would gladly receive it 
and put it in their own. The agitation in 1848 brought down the price of 
gas in London from 7s. to 4s., and the agitation of 1864 would reduce it 
from 4s. 6d, to 2s. 9d. What he said, therefore, was, ‘‘Go in for 2s. 9d, 
And if you can get somebody like myself to stand the brunt of public dis- 
cussion and to fight your battles, I say, stand by him, give him fair play, 
don’t give him anything more; and if the other side come in and try to 
prove me wrong, give them fair play; and if I don’t meet them and make 
London my 168th victory it will be my own fault, and all the credit and all 
the reputation of sixteen years of labour and toil will vanish away and be 
worthless. It is a matter of great importance to me, and of still greater 
importance to you. You will get the benefit of the reduction ; I am only 
the labourer doing my day’s work. I come here to-night paid to do my 
work; but, though paid for it, I am doing no more in this respect than your 
oe your lawyer, or your judge. I come here to tell the truth and to 

ear the brunt of the battle; and I challenge my opponents, as I have 
always done throughout my life, to come on the platform and say that a 
a which has fallen from my lips is untrue or incapable of being 

roved.”’ 

Mr. HANN said, as an inhabitant of the parish, he felt a great interest in 
the important question just brought before them, and which concerned 
every consumer of gas. It was a breeches-pocket affair with every one 
present, and he felt assured that the sympathies of the meeting would be 
enlisted and their best energies would be put forth to obtain a remedy for 
the grievance they all felt. He would only remind them that united they 
would stand in the contest, but divided they would fall. He begged to 
move the following resolution :—‘‘ That the price of gas in Paddington is 
excessive; and it having been proved to this meeting that gas is being 
supplied by the South Metropolitan Gas Company at 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and by the Plymouth Gas Company at 2s, 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, this 
meeting is of opinion that a considerable reduction in the price of gas ought 
at once to take place; and that this resolution be communicated to the 
Imperial Gas Company, with a request to reduce their price of gas within 
this district to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and that this meeting adjourn to 
Tuesday, the 6th of December next, at eight o'clock p.m., to receive the 
company’s answer, and to adopt such further steps as the meeting may 
think fit.” 

Mr. Buck.e seconded the motion. 

Mr. Tripp, in supporting the resolution, said if this were a question 
affecting Paddington only he should not have a word to say upon it; but, 
believing it was one which concerned the interests of the community at large 
he would venture to make two or three observations. The meeting had 
been favoured with such an able exposition from Mr. Flintoff of the science 
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of the manufacture of gas that it would not be necessary, and would be 
wholly out of his (Mr. Tripp’s) place to attempt to go into the question. 
He believed that, in addition to what had been stated, Mr. Flintoff could | 
have enlightened his audience, as he had done in other places, upon the 
abuses which took place in connection with gas meters. The truth was that | 
very few consumers understood anything about the construction or working 
of their meters, and they were entirely at the mercy of the companies | 
officers, who made what charges upon them they pleased. Perhaps, as this | 
was only the first meeting that would be held in this place upon the gas 
—— the opportunity would hereafter be afforded of pointing out | 
that,as much depended upon the meter as upon any other matter in | 
connection with the subject. He had, himself, heard Mr. Flintoff 
say that the meter was an instrument which was faithful to every- | 
body, except the consumer. He (Mr. Tripp) had recently been present at 
a meeting in Brighton, four times as numerous as this, and where the state- 
ments made by Mr. Flintoff were received with equal enthusiasm, and with 
the best results. It might be asked what had Brighton to do with Padding- 
ton? Just this—the price of gas at Brighton had been 4s. 9d., and after 
some agitation the companies agreed to reduce it 3d. per 1000 feet, 
which they regarded as the bestowment of a great boon upon the inhabitants. 
He thought that probably they would come down another 8d., but they had 
refused, as perhaps the Imperial Company would do, and consider the con- 
sumers very impudent for asking them to take 2s. 9d. for what they were 
now charging 4s. 6d. But the Brighton people had resolved upon what no 
doubt the inhabitants of Paddington sent ma that as the gas company 
declined to come into a proper arrangement, they would take the matter 
into their own hands ; so that shortly they would be able to receive a supply 
from a new company. According to Mr. Flintoff’s calculations, this would 
be a saving of about £30,000 a year to the inhabitants of Brighton. If that 
were the case,in a town with a resident population of 90,000, in London, with 
a 1 aeceape of 3,000,000, it would amount to nearly £1,000,000 per annum, 
which was equal to one penny in the pound of income-tax. Why was it 
that this enormous fraud on the part of the gas companies—for it was neither 
more nor less than a fraud—had continued so long? It was by virtue of 
the monopoly which existed. All monopolies were bad, and the worst of all 
monopolies was that which affected articles necessary to life. Gas had be- 
come a necessary of life—light and heat were necessary to life. Light pro- 
duced cheerfulness and comfort, and without these what was home? How 
many homes had no comfort ? How many of the homes of the poor had no other 
light than the light of heaven? ‘They had no more right to deprive the 
poor man of the benefit of artificial light, to the extent of his means, than 
they had to shut him out from the light of heaven, Many of the gentlemen 
present, who were vestrymen of the parish, knew something of the wants of 
the poor, and they could testify that in many a home of the poor there was 
never a blink of light, except that which was derived from a farthing rush- 
jlight. It was a very sad thing to contemplate; and viewed in this way, 
the gas question was one not of pounds, shillings, and pence only, but one 
which atiected civilization. They were bound to regard it not merely on 
economical grounds, and as it might put a few pounds into their pockets, 
but as it conduced to, or militated against, the comfort and well-being of 
their less favoured fellow-men. He would only add that the consumers had 
the matter in their own hands. Union was strength—God helped those only 
who helped themselves ; and if they did not attain their object, it would be 
their own fault. 

Mr. Firntor¥ said he had omitted to refer to the meter question, but if 
it were desired, he would now go into it. The gas-meter question, how- 
ever, was one which scarcely aftectcd this parish, becuuse most of the meters 
were dry, and dry meters were not open to the same objections that the old 
wet meters were. He was the first person that ever ventured to expose this 
abuse. It was in the town of Liverpool, in 1854; and he was told in con- 
sequence that he was a madman, an idiot, and a fool. Notwithstanding 
that, he proved before 1500 people in that town that these meters could 
be made to register three feet of gas when only two passed through 
them. ‘The corporation of Liverpool took the matter up and appointeda 
committee to consider it. They said to the gas companies, ‘“‘ Unless you 
allow us to appoint an inspector to overhaul these meters, to see that they do 
not cheat us, we will go to Parliament, start a new company, and ruin you.” 
The companies would not use dry meters because there was no ‘‘ margin” 
in them, whereas there was a ‘“‘ margin” of 30 per cent. in these old, long- 
spouted meters, and in some cases, as was proved before the committee of 
the House of Commons, they registered as much as 64 per cent. against the 
consumers. The Legislature would not allow them to be used now, but when 
the Sales of Gas Bill was before Parliament the companies dared not say a 
word about it. The consumers generally were not aware of the advantages 
which that bill gave them, and that under it they could compel the com- 
panies to have their meters removed, examined, and restamped. After 
explaining, with the aid of some diagrams, the principle of the construction 
of the wet gas-meter, he concluded by saying that, in his opinion, the dry 
meter was the less objectionable instrument. ‘he only drawback was, that 
it would not last so long; but as that was the companies look-out, he 
advised all consumers to insist upon being supplied with a dry meter. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously, and a vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Flintoff, who, in acknowledging it, said it gave him 
as much pleasure to knock down a gas company as it did a sportsman to 
shoot a pheasant or bag a partridge. He should be happy to attend the 
adjourned meeting, and if on that occasion the vestry-hall was not large 
enough for the audience, he would undertake, ‘‘ at his own expense,’’ to get 
St. James’s Hall for the purpose. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 








FLINTOFF AT BRIGHTON. 

There was another meeting of gas consumers held at the Town-Hall on 
Monday evening, the 14th inst., at which the attendance was both nume- 
rous and influential. The Mayor (J. L. Brigden, Esq.) presided, and, 
having opened the proceedings with a few introductory remarks, he called 
upon Mr. Woollett to explain what had Leen done by the committee which | 
had been recently appointed. 

Mr. Woo.terr said that, before introducing the prospectus, he must be 
allowed to compliment the town of Brighton and the gas consumers gene- 
rally, that at this very important meeting they had the presence of the | 
mayor for the first time since his re-election. He said that the committee | 
who were appointed at the last meeting had had the whole matter of the 
gas question under their consideration, and they had arrived at the result 
which was expressed in the prospectus. The company was to be called the 
‘* Brighton Gas Consumers Company, Limited.” The capital was to be 
£100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each, and the deposit was to be 2s. 6d. 
upon each share. The company was formed for the purpose of supplying | 
gas of the best illuminating power at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, the old | 
companies having refused to grant a reduction in their present charge of | 
48- 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. This was the prospectus he had the honour to 





submit for their consideration, and the resolution he had to move upon it 
was—“ That the prospectus as read, be received, adopted, printed, and cir- 
culated.” After regretting that personalities should have been allowed to 
creep into the discussion on the last occasion, Mr. Woollett went on to 
advocate the claims of the new company. He said they would have one 
advantage over the existing companies—they would not object to the use of 
dry as well as wet meters. At the last meeting a gentleman representing 
the Black Rock Gas Company made mention of the many estimable quali- 
ties of the wet meter, and that gentleman had also written of the correct 
manner in which those meters register; but it had been shown by Mr. 
Flintoff that these meters could be made to register most incorrectly. He 
reminded them that in Brighton they had what perhaps many of the 
gas consumers were not aware of—they had a gas inspecting office, where 
for a very small fee a gentleman could have his meter tested, to ascertain 
whether it registers correctly or not; but, although this was a protection to 
a certain extent, it did not go to the extent required by the gas consumers 
of Brighton. If these meters were overcharged with water they were sure to 
register against the consumer and in favour of the company. Mr. Woollett, 
in continuation, again called attention to the fact, that the Black Rock Gas 
Company had not for a long time past filed a statement of accounts as re- 
quired by the Act of Parliament. On the last occasion Mr. Rutter kindly 
volunteered to do all he could for the benefit of the gas consumers of 
Brighton, and he said then he thonght the object could be effected with- 
out the necessity of a new company being formed; but he (Mr. Woollett) 
would ask them what had the old companies done for the gas con- 
sumers of the town? The difference between Brighton and Plymouth 
was this—that in all the reductions made at Plymouth (and some 
few years back the price of gas was 9s. per 1000 at Plymouth)—in all the 
reductions made there it had been done entirely upon a voluntary prin- 
ciple. Not the slightest pressure had been put upon them, but as they found 
they were getting a greater profit they circulated it among their consumers. 
But in Brighton nqconcession had been made for many years past by the com- 
panies; not the least concession was made until some pressure was put on, 
and then a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet was made. They found the 
difference between the Old Brighton Gas Company and the Hove Company 
to be that the latter is what is termed a general company. They had spe- 
culated elsewhere than in Brighton, and he believed that the result of that 
speculation was to a certain extent a failure; and the question then arose 
as to where they find a provision to indemnify them against their losses 
elsewhere. The fact was that they fell back upon the people of Brighton, 
and he would ask them now whether they meant to put up with this any 
longer. He asked them, remembering these facts, to give their general and 
unqualified support to the new company, for the new company needed and | 
would receive the support of ninety-eight hundredths of the gas coneumners 
of Brighton. It was of no use for a few gentlemen to exert themselves for 
the benefit of the public generally, unless the public stood by them and) 
supported them. In Brighton some misapprehension seemed to exist as to| 
the possibility of gas being supplied at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and he} 
thought the most interesting part of the discussion to-night would be the 
figures which would be submitted to them by Mr. Flintoff, and which he 
hoped they would endeavour to bear in mind. That gentleman would tell 
them it is not impossible to supply gas at 2s.$d per 1000; on the contrary, 
it is a dead certainty; in fact, it is possible to supply Brighton even below 
that price and yet pay the amount of dividend allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment—10 per cent. upon the capital employed. He would not occupy their 
time with any further remarks, but conclude by moving the resolution. 


Mr. H. Moor, M.P., who was received with —. said he came forward 
to second the resolution just moved by Mr. Woollett. He could say that 
this prospectus had received a great amount of consideration from the 
committee which was appointed at the meeting held here on that day week; 
and he believed it would be found that the prospectus contains within itself 
nothing that is not capable of perfect demonstration. When he attended 
the first public meeting in this town-hall with reference to the gas question, 
he did so upon the invitation of his friend Mr. Woollett, and he came to lis- 
ten to the lecture delivered by Mr. Flintoff. He purposely abstained from 
taking any part in that meeting, beyond moving a formal vote of thanks, 
because, as he then stated, he came into the room a perfect stranger to the 
process and cost of manufacturing gas; and he thought it was not seemly 
in a person knowing nothing of the subject upon which he was called upon 
to speak to take a prominent part in speaking upon the question, when 
perhaps his doing so might do more harm than good. He also came down 
to the following meeting and listened to the arguments brought against 
Mr. Flintoff by Mr. Rutter and Mr. Paddon. He was bound to say that the 
speeches of those gentlemen were delivered with a great amount of good 
temper, and, as far as he could tell, they made the best of their case; but it 
is a very difficult thing to make out a good case for a strong monopoly. 
However, he took the lecture of Mr. Flintoff and the statements of Mr. 
Rutter and Mr. Paddon, and he compared them together; and he came to 
the conclusion that the statements of those two gentlemen had not contro- 
verted or confuted the statement of Mr. Flintoff. Therefore it was that he 
appeared here to-night to second a proposition which would have the effect 
of launching a new company in Brighton to compete with the two existing 
companies. He had heard it said—and no doubt a deal of weight in the 
first instance was attached to the statement—he had heard it said that 
whereas these two companies had been in the habit of charging until lately 
ds. per 1000 cubic feet, it was almost impossible for a new company to be 
found to supply the same article at 2s. 9d. In considering this point he 
thought that they could not be too cautious. Before he sat down he should 
call upon Mr. Flintoff to put before them the figures upon which he based 
his conclusion—and which to a certain extent he pledged his character 
were correct—and then he thought that not much doubt would be left in 
their minds. For himself he knew nothing of gas-making—he was bound 
to say that; but he held in his hand a printed paper containing what he 
might call testimonials from all parts of the country, as to what Mr. 
Flintoff has done in different towns; and he (Mr. Moor) felt, therefore, 
that he was bound to place reliance upon Mr. Flintoff’s statements. He, 
with many others round him on the platform, did not come here to give 
these statements and figures on their own responsibility; therefore, before 
calling upon them to take shares upon the strength of these figures, he 
thought Mr. Flintoff ought to be called on to stand forward to-night before 
them all, to tell them what his figures are, and to verify them to their satis- 
faction. Having in his hand the paper to which he had referred, he thought 
he was quite justified in coming before them to-night and telling them that 
he had full faith in all the statements and figures that Mr. Flintoff had pro- 
duced. The amount now being paid by the town for gas is 4s. 9d per 1000 
cubic feet; and if we can get the price so reduced as to bring it to 2s. 9d., 
of course it is evident to every person of common sense that a great benefit 
will be conferred upon the community. He was told by those who profess 
to know the circumstances of the smaller houses in Brighton that there ig 
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not so much as 10 per cent. of these houses at this moment lighted with | 
gas; but he was told that in Glasgow the very reverse is the case—there, | 
there are not 10 per cent. of the smaller houses that are not lighted by gas. | 
He asked, then, what is the cause of this, and can we remedy it? The con- 
sequence of gas being so cheap in Glasgow is, that nearly all the small | 
houses are lighted by it; and the gas is so laid on in these smaller houses 
that a man, before he goes to his work in the morning, by some little con- 
trivance, can pup his cup of coffee over the gas while he is dressing, and he 
has his coffee hot before he is dressed to go to his work. And if such an 
alteration as they now hoped to procure would be a convenience to the 
working man, he was sure it would also be a convenience to those in the 
higher grades of society. He knew a great number of the people—people 
whom they would not expect to see screw over the amount that they paid for 
their gas—but when he went into the houses of these people, his first remark 
was—“ Why, how dark you are here!” “ Yes,” was the reply he got; “and 
with gas at 4s. 9d., we rather like to try and save.” And if this is the 
course taken by people in the upper grades of society—by people who can 
afford to pay—it is no wonder that people in the lower grades will do the 
same thing, because they are obliged. However, he would not weary the 
meeting further. He had no ill-feeling towards the existing companies; he 
liked to live and let live,and therefore did not want the price of gas to be re- 
duced improperly ; but, at the same time, he wished to be let live himself. He 
had much pleasure in seconding the resolution, and he would now call upon 
Mr. Flintoff to come forward and repeat to them the figures he gave the 
other night. 

Mr. Firxrorr said that the movement they had in hand, as their worthy 
member of Parliament had just told them, was not instituted for the pur- 
pose of injuring a single human being; on the contrary, if properly viewed, 
it would be seen that it was for the benefit of all parties concerned—for 
those who make gas, for those who buy it, for the shareholders, and for the 
labouring men employed on the works, because by increasing the consump- | 
tion of gas a larger market for labour must be created. ‘Their object was 
to spread the benefit of gas into districts where it never came before. By 
figures and statements which were straightforward, honourable, and true, 
he would prove to them that not only is it possible for gas to be supplied in 


as 2s. 5}d., and still pay 10 per cent. to the shareholders. At the lust mect- 
ing they were told by the gentlemen representing the two existing gas 
companies that the cual costs 17s. a ton, he having previously stated the 
amount at some 2s. or 3s. below this sum; but, in order that he might be 
quite safe in his estimates, he had based them upon the supposition that 
the price of coai is 17s. 3d. per ton, and even after having done this the 
figures came out as he had told them—he found that gas may be sold here 
at 2s. 5jd. per 1000. After having repeated the figures which he gave on 
the previous occasion, Mr. Flintoff went on to say that gas ought to be and | 
would be sold in Brighton at 2s. 6d. per 1000; and he proceeded to demon- 
strate the cost of works to supply 240 millions of cubic feet of gas in 365 
day in Brighton, and read the following estimates:— 
Estimated Cost of Works capable of supplying 240 Millions per Annum. 


Cost of gasholders to contain 1,180,000 cubic feet of gas . £9,460 0 0 
100 double-bedded retorts, 20 ft. long by 16 in. internal dia- 

meter, with hydraulic main and all other connexions | 

complete and ready foraction. . . .... . . 2,800 0 0 | 
Nine purifiers, 15 ft. squere, with lifting apparatus, con- | 

ee Se a ee er ee ee 2,850 0 0 } 
Two scrubbers, with by-passes and connexions. . . . . 425 0 0 
Governors, valves, &c., with connexions onthe works . . 392 0 0 
‘wo condensers, with two rows of 16-in. pipe, 25 ft. high, by- 

a eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 542 0 0 
SE ee ee ee ee 275 0 0 
Exhausters, engine, and duplicate boiler. . . . . . . 685 0 0 
ee i + £ 2 ig ke wow Sle » » 80 0 0 
Pumps, ladders, barrows, stokers’ and othertools . . . . 200 0 0 
I ria Ag a ne Gy er oe eee 5380 0 0 
Exporimentalapparatus.. . . . + + «6 © « x00 0 

tetort-house, coul-store, chimney, and other buildings 2,560 0 0 


Pipes including cost of laying)— 


2,¢00 yards of 36-in. pipe, at 70s. 0d. .£9,800 0 0 
6 25 0 


3,000 » 1 ” . . 3750 0 0 
23500 , 8 ac ee .«. eee 
4,000 ~ 6 ~ 7 6 . . 1500 0 0 
15,000 jan 4 pa 40 . 3,000 0 0 
30,000 ea 3 -~ 3.4 . 5,000 0 0 
70,000 a 2 ee 2 6 . 8,750 0 0 | 





127,300 yards, or 72} miles of main-pipes ° 32,987 10 0 
Allow for services and irregular pipes. . . . . . . . 41,82218 0 


Extra for repairs of roads ear ee 500 0 0 
Engineer’s time and expenses for superintending erection of 
a a ele we ee ee we ee 600 0 0 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee 250 0 0 
Act of Parliament, and other legal expenses . 3,000 0 0 | 
a S66 oe Ne 2. ee ow © 500 0 0 | 
Mcters— 
4,000 meters at 30s. . .£6,000 0 0 
2,000 ” Ae a ae 4,000 0 0 | 
2,000 99 os + « « « © « «Moan © 
500 Me wrk an ow « © ERE S 
100 ” Pa er ee ee 750 0 0 
—— 17,500 0 0 





Capital to trade with . 1,940 12 0 


Total cost Ped od . £30,000 0 0 | 
Cost of manufacturing 240 Million Cubic Feet of Gas in 365 Days in Brighton. 
25,397 tons of coal, at 17s. 3d. per ton . . £21,904 18 3 


25,397 bushels of lime, at4d.abushel. . . . . ... 423 5 8 
Labour, including engineers, stokers, labourers, and all ex- 
penses incident to the manufacture of gas, at 6d. on each | 
1000 feet oe ee er ae i eae | 
Salaries of manager, collectors, book-keepers, &e.. . . . 1,000 0 0 
Ground-rent of land for works, &e. . . . .. . 200 0 0 | 
ery ale gee a? we WS 750 0 0 | 
TE. 6 ss «+» 6 6 6 * © 140 0 0 | 
Postage and petty charges . . . . 1. . 2 2 2 « 75 0 0 
POE «6 ¢ «6 wie os « 2 we RS 
Remuneration to directors . . . ... ... . . 41,000 0 0 
Sundries . oe. Oe ah ee et eh Se ae, Se oe LS 100 0 0 


. £34,132 17 11 
(Note.—A ton of coals yields 9450 cubic feet of gas, 10 
gallons of tar, and 10 gallons of ammonia water, and 
133 ewt. of coke, which is estimated at lls. 3d. on 
each ton of coal used.) 
Deduct— 
Value of products of 25,397 tons of coals . 


£14,285 16 3 
Interest on cost of meters . 


1,350 0 0 








15,635 16.3 
£18,497 1 8 





| scheme they intended to select, and desiring that the sale should be with- 


| day, the 12th inst. 


' the board of the lst of December, 1863, they have further considered the various 
| tenders received for the utilization of the sewage of the metropolis, and conferred 


| have now to report their views on the subject. 


| in the appointment of a select committee under the presidency of Dr. Brady, and 





Estimated Cost and Selling Price per 1000 Cubic Feet. 
Costofmanufacture ......+ +56. 1 63 
Bad debts, losses, and leakage 





Interest on £60,000 share capital at 10 per cent. od 007 
Do. £20,000 borroweddo.at 5 do . . 
Selling price per 1000 cubic feet . - -£0 2 & 


If the coal could be obtained at 15s. 9d., the selling price of 1000 cubic feet 

would be only 2s. 33d. In making this calculation he said he had taken 

Mr. Rutter'’s own figures; he had given them rope to hang themselves; and 

he declared, without any doubt or mistake, that they might get their gas 

at the price he had stated—indeed, under proper management and with 

ey ad care, for considerably less. In conclusion, Mr. Flintoff expressed 
is complete confidence in the ultimate success of the scheme. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried almost unani- 
mously, there being only one or two hands held up in opposition. 

Mr. W. HAuuetrt said he had a resolution to submit, simply to test their 
appreciation of what had been said this evening; and if they were satisfied 
with the account which they had heard, he believed they would readily 
accept the motion which he now proposed. It was as follows:—* That the 
Brighton Gas Consumers Company is entitled to public confidence, and that 
this meeting pledges itself to forward the views of its promoters in every 
way in their power.” 

Mr. Ottver Weston seconded the resolution, which was put without 
further comment, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Woo..err proposed a vote of thanks to the chair, and in doing so he 
took occasion to urge those present to support the new company, whose in- 
tention, he said, it was to get to work immediately. He said they had 
made no mistake, and there should be no delay. Their determination was 
that Brighton should be supplied with gas at 2s. 9d., and they would not 
leave off until this object had been attained. He called on them to sign 
the contract, which he said would commit them to nothing whatever; and 
he did not think they could do wrong in undertaking to give their unquali- 
fied support to the new company as soon as they commenced operations. 

Mr. Moor seconded the resolution, which was carried, with three cheers, 
and this brought the business of the meeting to a close. 





UTILIZATION OF THE SEWAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Metrroro.itan Boarp or Works, Turspay, Nov. 15. 

A Special Meeting of the Board was held this day at the Office, Spring 
Gardens, “ Further to consider the several tenders for taking the sewage of 
the metropolis, and to determine which (if any) should be accepted. To 
receive report from Main Drainage Committee on the inspection of the 
works for the utilization of sewage at Rugby, Croydon, Carlisle, and Edin- 
burgh; and on the several tenders for taking the sewage, with the recom- 
mendations of the committee thereon. And to pass such orders on the 
subject as may be deemed desirable”"—J. Tuwarres, Esq., in the chair. 

The CLERK read a communication from vestry, 
expressing their surprise that the board intended to dispose of the sewage 
without previously affording an opportunity for the consideration of the 


held until an opportunity had been afforded them of considering the matter. 
On the motion of Mr. SavaGE, the letter was placed upon the minutes. 
A letter was also read from Messrs. Hope and Napier, and the report of 

the Corn, Coal, and Finance Committee of the Corporation of the City of 

London, presented at the special meeting of the Common Council on Satur- 


A letter was also read from Mr. Furness, the contractor, requesting to be 
allowed to irrigate fifty acres of land at Plaistow from the northern outfall. 

A letter was also read from the agent of Lord Torrington in explanation 
of the tender he had made, and offering to submit the terms to the Board 
of Trade for revision if they were not considered satisfactory. 

The following report of the Main Drainage Committee was then read :— 

In obedience to the instructions conveyed to your committee by the resolution of 


with the several parties, and obtained detailed information as to their schemes, and 


The parties who have proposed to deal with the sewage are— 

Dr. Thudichum ; 

Mr. David Curwood ; 

Lord Torrington, Sir Charles Fox, and Mr, Hunt; 

Mr. John James Moore; 

Mr. George Townsend, Secretary to the London Sewage Utilization Com- 
pany, Limited; 

Mr. George Shepherd ; 

Mr. C. F. Kirkman ; 

Mr. Thomas Ellis; 

The Hon. W. Napier and Mr. William Hope. 

It will be in the recollection of the board that in the former report, presented on 
the 3rd of January, 1862, they recommended the board to accept the proposal of 
Messrs. Hope and Napier for taking the sewage on the north side, that being the 
scheme which, in their judgment, held out the best prospect of pecuniary benefit to 
the ratepayers. In deference, however, to the course taken by the House of Commons 


subsequently of another committee presided over by Lord Robert Montagu, the 
board adjourned the consideration of this subject from time to time. The further 
information gained from the voluminous reports of the committees above mentioned, 
and the several parties tendering, and from the inspection of the operations carried 
on at Rugby, Croydon, Carlisle, and Edinburgh, have confirmed the views of your 
committee that the scheme of Messrs. Hope and Napier, so far as its general features 
are concerned, offers the greatest advantages to the metropolitan ratepayers. 

The plan proposed by these gentlemen was to intercept all the ordinary sewage 
near Abbey Mills, and to convey it by means of a culvert to those portions of the 
Essex coast known as the Maplin Sands and the Dengie Flats, adjacent to the river 
Crouch ; a part of their project being to reclaim those areas to the extent of about 
15,000 or 20,000 acres. 

The capital they proposed to raise was £2,000,000; the concession of the sewage 
sought for by them from the board was for fifty years, subject to parliamentary 
authority being obtained, and to a grant of the land on the Crown. The net profits 
they proposed should be divided equally between their company and the board, after 
deducting 10 per cent. on the outlay. The board was to have the right to resume the 
grant of the sewage at the expiration of the term of fifty years; as well as to take the 
whole of the land and works at a valuation, on their giving seven years notice of 
their intention so to do; ora new concession was to be granted, on terms to be settled 
by the Secretary of State. 

Messrs. Hope and Napier now propose, in modification of their tender, to abandon 
the idea of reclaiming the Dengie Flats as a part of their plan, and to confine them- 
selves to operations on the Maplin Sands. They also propose to enter into arrange- 
ments with agriculturists along the line of their works for the supply of sewage to 
them for the purpose of irrigation; and that, instead of deducting 10 per cent. in 
—- of the capital to be employed, they propose it should be limited to 74 per 
cent. 

Your committee beg now to report their opinion that the tender of Messrs. Hope 
and Napier for dealing with the sewage on the north side of the Thames, so far as 
their general scheme is confirmed, offers the greatest advantages; and they recom- 
mend that the subject be referred back to them to negotiate the precise terms upon PF 
which a concession should be granted to those parties. : 
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It will be observed that the report of your committee is entirely confined to dealing 
with the question of the sewage on the northern side of the river; and they request 
further time for the purpose of considering as to the best mode of disposing of that 
on the south side. 

All which your committee beg to submit. 
(Signed) J. THWAITES. 

Rost. FREEMAN. 

Wma. NEwrTon. 


The following is the report of the Main Drainage Committee on the ap- 
plication of sewage at Rugby, Croydon, Carlisle, and Edinburgh :— 


In obedience to your references of the 1st of December, 1863, and the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, and the 7th of October, 1864, your committee having considered the question 
of the application of town sewage to land, and having, at the instance of your 
honourable board, visited in succession, Rugby, Croydon, Carlisle, and Edinburgh, 
now submit the result of their inquiries in those several places; but, finding that 
their visits have attracted some interest and attention beyond the limits of your 
honourable board, they feel it but right to state that, although much information 
had been collected, both by royal commissioners and select committees of the House 
of Commons on the subject, yet, seeing that such an undertaking as the application 
of the sewage of London to agricultural purposes could not be carried out without 
the employment of a large capital, they felt it most desirable to gather any additional 
facts they could, and, by personal inquiry on the spot, to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion in a matter which might so seriously affect the interests of the metropo- 
litan community. 

Your committee first addressed themselves to the examination of the town of 
Rugby, where the sewage was applied to the land 11 years ago. Its population is 
8000, and the whole of the town drainage is conveyed by a culvert, 18 inches dia- 
meter, to a pumping-station on the west side of the North-Western Railway, where, 
after a coarse filtration through a wicker separator, it is raised from 20 to 30 feet for 
distribution over the land. 

Considerable difference of opinion having been expressed as to the value of the 
operations carried on at Rugby, it is important to explain that the total area which 
has been subjected to the infl of the sewage is about 450 acres ; of these, 400 
are owned by Mr. Walker and have heen farmed by Mr. Campbell, and 15 of them 
have been the field of the experiments of Mr. Lawes, for the Sewage of Towns 
Commission. 

Both the quality and level of the land vary a good deal; the surface is generally a 
heavy loam, occasionally passing into sand, with a clay subsoil. Portions of it are 
but slightly above the level of the brook which drains them, others are at least 30 
feet higher; somewhat varying results might therefore naturally be expected. The 
whole is laid down in grass, or more accurately the sewage has been applied to old 
pasture, nor has any further special preparation been made for its reception than by 
cutting a series of channels and grips which receive it from the discharge-pipe, and 
convey it by gravitation over the surface. 

Formerly this was effected by hydrants with hose attached, but Mr. Walker has 
since abandoned these as being too costly and unnecessarily limiting the flow of the 
sewage. s 

The distinction between the irrigated and the nonirrigated pasture was obvious, 
yet considerable difference was perceptible in the irrigated parts inter se from the 
apparently unequal distribution of the sewage, caused by the land having been laid 
out in ridge and furrow, and not specially prepared to recive it. 

Mr. Walker has no means of accurately gauging the sewage applied to his land, 
but he estimates it at from 500 to 1000 tons per acre, during the year, in about five or 
six dressings; for this he pays £50 per annum to the local board. 

Your committee were unable to obtain precisely from either the owner or his 
tenant the gross produce per acre, either as cut grass, hay, or in the shape of stock 
fed on the land, all three methods having been employed, but they were told that an 
acre of it, originally worth £1. 15s. might now be considered worth at least £3. 10s. 
per annum, so that it would appear to have doubled in value. Moreover, the owner 
expressed his conviction that neither in the disposition of the land, mode of appli- 
cation of sewage, nor kinds of grass, had perfection yet been attained. It should 
be added that the first tenant appears to have given up his tenancy without reluc- 
tance, and the present expressed considerable doubt as to the benefits which he de- 
rived from the irrigation of his farm. 

After Rugby your committee visited Croydon, where they found the application of 
the sewage carried out with far greater completeness. The land treated is imme- 
diately adjoining Beddington Park, and consists of 250 acres of loamy soil running 
into sand and resting on the chalk; there is a gentle inclination on the surface of 
the whole towards the Wandle very favourable to the operation to be performed. 
The sewage is coarsely filtered, and carried by gravitation through an open cut to 
the edge of the farm; from this cut it is distributed by small grips or drains, and 
made to overflow by extemporized sluices inserted here and there by the labourers. 
The population whose excreta flow over this land is about 17,000 in number, from 
which 3000 tons per acre per annum are said to be derived; one-tenth of the land is 
under irrigation at a time, and each acre is under treatment 36 days in the year. 
The sewage takes about five hours in flowing over the land from the time of leaving 
the inlet; that period is sufficient entirely to deodorize it, and to enable the herbage 
to abstract from it the fertilizing salts; after the process has been continued two or 
three days, it flows off nearly tasteless, colourless, and inodorous. The greater 
portion of the farm is sown with Italian rye-grass, which requires re-sowing every 
three years, and appears tu produce the largest results, but some parts are still in 
natural pasture. It is rented by the Croydon Local Board at £4 per acre, and is 
sub-let to Mr. Marriage at £5 per acre, so that the local board obtain an improved 
rent of £250 per annum, which goes in reduction of their local rates, Your com- 
mittee could not ascertain the exact weight of grass produced. It is cut four times 
a year, and each cutting sells for about £8 per acre; it is used chiefly for stall feed- 
ing dairy cows. The expense of laying out the surface for irrigation was stated to 
be from £6 to £10 per acre, of which the local board paid £4; the cost of the rough 
vas 2 is nearly defrayed by the sale of the deposit, which fetches about Is. 6d. 

r load. 

Peat Carlisle your committee found the sewage of a portion of the town only ap- 
plied to the land, The total population is 30,000; the sewage from about 8000 of 
these is not applied, but flows off by a separate sewer under one of the meadows in 
the occupation of Mr. M‘Dougall, and is discharged into the Eden; that of the re- 
maining 22,000 is carried<by a culvert from the town to a five-horse power engine, by 
which it is raised 10 or 12 feet into an open cut, after being deodorized by the ad- 
mixture o! carbolie acid, or Mr. M‘Dougall’s disinfecting fluid, in the proportion of 
12 gallons per diem to about 500,000 gallons of sewage, at a cost of £25 per annum. 
From the open cut, which runs for some distance parallel to the river Caldew, it is 
diverted by iron moveable troughs over the land. Originally this operation was per- 
formed by means of grips cut in the surface, but these were effaced by the floods, to 
which the land is peculiarly subject, and trodden in by the cattle, so that the ex- 
se of maintaining them was found to be greater than that of the troughs. Mr. 
‘Dougall rents of the Duke of Devonshire 105 acres, but he only irrigates about 70, 
lying between the rivers Caldew and Eden, and the Caledonian ar vee 

The whole of the soil is sandy and very porous, allowing water freely to percolate, 
and is laid down in ordinary pasture. No artificial grasses appear to have been 
sown, and it is entirely grazed. None of it is cut and carried away, consequently the 
net results are difficult to obtain; but your committee learned that each portion was 
irrigated four times a year. The quantity discharged does not appear to be correctly 
ascertained, but taking it at 2000 tons per diem, there would be an annual discharge 
of between 8000 and 9000 tons per acre. The whole 105 acres—i. e., 70 sewaged and 
35 unsewaged—usually carry about 600 sheep and 90 to 120 beasts, for which the 
charge is 3s, 6d. to 4s. per head per week for beasts, and 6d. per head for sheep; but 
the best measure of value is, that Mr. M‘Dougall has just let the whole 105 acres to 
Mr. Hetherington, a butcher of the town, for one year, at arent of £800, or a gross 
profit rental of £482, 

Carlisle was the only place visited at which any attempt is made to prevent the 
decomposition of the sewage. At Rugby, Croydon, and Edinburgh, the effect of the 
application of the sewage to the soil is the diminution of offensive smell. In each 
case there was unmistakeable evidence of the presence of sewage in abundance, al- 
though highly diluted, in the distributing channels, but there was no trace of it 
whatever at Croydon in the water running off. At Edinburgh, from the quantity ap- 
plied being greater, the purification was not so complete. 

At Carlisle the pasture to which the sewage was applied was fine and of good 

uality—perhaps better than at other places—its being grazed may be the cause of 
this; but it was alleged that the carbolic or phenic acid employed prevented decom- 





position, so that the nitrogen in the sewage did not combine with either the hydro- 














gen cr the carbonic acid to form caustic ammonia or carbonate of ammonia. Both 
salts are said to stimulate the coarser grasses, which, by their rapid development, 
efface the finer and less vigorous kinds; but that the nitrogen was supplied to the 
roots of the plant in the organic combination in which it was locked up in sewage, 
and was only set free as it was needed and absorbed by the vegetation. Your com- 
mittee were further told that the destruction of internal parasites was an additional 
advantage attendant on the use of carbolic acid, but they would carefully abstain 
from expressing an opinion on either point, simply desiring to record that which 
they heard and saw. 

Edinburgh was the last place visited by your committee. Its total population is 
170,000, but of these only about 80,000 are included in the area whose drainage 
serves for irrigation. It must be remembered, too, that, while at Croydon and Car- 
lisle nearly all the houses have closets draining into the sewers, by far the larger 
number in old Edinburgh are destitute of that accommodation, and the excreta are 
removed daily by carts. This state of things will, of course, affect the value of the 
sewage, which issues from the city in an open stream, on the east side, at a place 
called Sunny Bank, on the Berwick Road. Here it has been used for irrigation for 
upwards of 100 years, and is still so applied, the stream contouring a piece of mea- 
dow land favourably situated for that purpose. It thence takes a northerly course to 
Lochend farm, consisting of about 80 acres of loam or sand, with trap rock beneath, 
occupied by Mr. Scott, who has, during the last 10 years, taken considerable pains to 
apply it to the best advantage. Part of his land he is enabled to irrigate by natural 
fall; for the rest, he has constructed a four or five horse-power water-wheel, driving 
four pumps, which lift the sewage over about 12 acres, at an annual cost of £10 or 
£12. The major part of his land is laid down in Italian rye-grass, which requires to 
be ploughed up and re-sown every three years. He cuts it three times a year, and 
dresses it three times to each cutting. Off 30 acres of his rye-grass he has got five 
cuttings. The whole of the grass is cut and sold to cowkeepers, He has not kept 
an account of its weight, but ke stated that the land, originally worth £6. 10s. per 
Scotch acre, now produces £30. Mr. Scott has also a pond or reservoir where he 
allows the sewage to deposit, and from which he obtains a considerable quantity of 
black, solid, animalized matter, which he values as a fertilizer. 

The Craigentinny Meadows are better known than the Lochend ; they lie on the 
sea-shore, and adjoining the road between Leith and Portobello, about two miles 
from Edinburgh, and are the property of Mr. Samuel Christy Miller. There are in 
all 250 acres of them, of which about 200 are irrigated by gravitation, and 50 by steam 
power. Their character varies a good deal. Those immediately adjoining the sea, 
called Figgate Whinns, are absolutely pure sand, which is brought to the surface by 
merely thrusting a spade into the ground ; but the soil west of the road is a good 
loam, passing into strong clay near the buildings, 

The sewage is conveyed from the city by an opén brook, and is then distributed 
by open grips over the land, which is naturally rather favourably situated from its 
gentle slope towards the sea. The information obtained by your committee on the 
spot as to the amount of irrigation was not conclusive. There being no mechanical 
contrivance for measuring the quantity, any estimate must be taken as only approxi- 
mative. There can, however, be no doubt about the results—the cuttings of the 
grass are let annually by auction, and they fetch from £20 to £28 per acre per annum 
in the lower part, while some small portion of the upper was let at as high a rate as 
£40 per acre per annum; the purchaser has the right of cutting as often as he likes 
fron lst April to 10th October, when the owner re-enters on the land, and for six 
weeks before the winter pastures sheep upon it. There are parts of the land which 
are said to have been irrigated 200 years ago, but the greater area has been under 
treatment only about 35 years; it was then sown with a mixture of grass seeds, and 
has never since been re-sown. The land near the shore was originally not worth 
5s. an acre; it is now assessed at £22 per acre. It should be observed, that neither 
Mr, Scott, at Lochend, nor Mr. Miller, at Craigentinny, pay anything to the city of 
Edinburgh for the sewage, which from time immemorial has drained into the burn 
from which they take their supply. 

The committee consider that the evidence they have collected will prove of assist- 
ance in arriving at a sound conclusion in reference to the sewage of London. At 
Croydon they saw that the operation was successful, though on a limited scale, and 
were informed that the results were remunerative. At Carlisle, where the only 
process was employed to prevent decomposiiion of the sewage, they learned the very 
curious statements of its collateral advantages, above mentioned. At Edinburgh 
they witnessed the beneficial result of many years experience of the profitable appli- 
cation of sewage to sea sand. 

Your committee were not able to ascertain, during their vists to these several 
places, the chemical composition of the sewage of any of them, or the precise quan- 
tity of sewage applied annually, or during a given time, still less did trustworthy 
experiments appear to have been made as to the quantity which could most advan- 
tageously be employed. The same uncertainty prevailed as to the amount of grass 
cut, or hay made, or cattle fed upon either the sewaged land or that adjoining, 
obviously a most necessary element of comparison. They have consequently given 
in each case a statement of money payments, very satisfactory as far as they go, but 
by no means sufficiently accurate for scientific purposes, money value depending on 
many other considerations besides power of production, such as nearness to markets, 
proportion of supply of a given quantity of land to demand, fitness or unfitness for 
the particular purpose by reason of comparative levels and so forth. Some uucer- 
tainty appears to prevail as to the kind of grass best adapted to sewaged land, or 
whether any other crop may be grown upon it with profit. Your committee of 
course would except from this statement the 15 acres of land which have been the 
subject of the experiments of the Royal Commission at Rugby; there every one of 
these particulars have been most carefully recorded by skilled observers, and many 
of them have been already published by the ission in their secend report. 

Your committee desire, in conclusion, to expre-s their thanks to the several 
gentlemen who afforded them assistance and information, particularly to Mr. Palmer, 
the surveyor of Rugby, and Mr. Walker, the owner of the land to which the sewage 
is applied ; to Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, chairman of the local board at Croydon, Mr. 
Latham, their surveyor, and to Mr. Marriage, the farmer of their land; to the mayor 
and Mr. Gordon, the surveyor of Carlisle, and Mr. M‘Dougall, who has carried out 
the operations at that city—as well as to Messrs. Lawson and Potter, the members 
for the borough, who accompanied them in their inspection; to Mr. Macpherson, 
the surveyor of Edinburgh; Mr. Scott, the occupier of the Lochend farm; and to 
Mr. Bryce, the steward of Mr. Miller at Craigentinny. Your committee were neces- 
sarily obliged to make great calls on the time and patience of these gentlemen in 
prosecuting their inquiries, and feel that their report would be incomplete did they 
not record the courtesy and kindness they experienced at their hands. 

Mr. SAVAGE thought the report should be printed and put into the hands 
of members before they proceeded to discuss it. He had only received 
notice late on the previous day, and he contended that such a short notice 
was not within the spirit of the Act, which required at least two days 
notice. The committee were about to arrive at a most important conclu- 
sion and which would very seriously affect for good or evil the interests of 
the ratepayers of the metropolis; and he considered that they ought to 
have an opportunity of fully considering it. He therefore moved—* That 
the report be printed and circulated among the members, and taken into 
consideration on a future day.” 

Mr. H. L. Taytor suggested that the report should be brought up by the 
chairman of the committee. : 

Mr. SAvAGE said his object in wishing for a delay was not to defeat the 
great purpose the board had in view, but simply to give the members more 
time to consider so important a matter. He would suggest that it be con- 
sidered that day fortnight, or any other day which might be thought more 
convenient. The opinions of the public would then be heard on the subject, 
and none of course were so much interested in it as the ratepayers of the 
metropolis. He thought that was the question, He would not go into the 
details of the scheme; but he had aright to show that the matter was of 
sufficient importance to justify the printing and circulating of the report, 
and giving opportunity for proper consideration. If it were a question of 
setting back a garden-wall or anything of that kind it might be decided 
immediately. It was all very well for gentlemen who wished to carry the 
proposed scheme under any circumstances to try to stop him in that manner. 

The CuarrMaN said the honourable member was justified in using any 
fair argument to justify the court in printing and circulating the report, 
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question; and why should it be assumed that Messrs. Hope and Napier | 
were perfectly idiotic and would not apply the manure in the very best | 
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| 
|and considering it that day fortnight; but he could scarcely commence a 
general discussion of the question. 
| Mr. Savace considered he was only using such arguments as were neces- 
' sary to impress that idea upon the board. It might be a disagreeable ques- 
' tion to those who were anxious to carry the scheme coute qui coute; but let 
| them show some decency in doing it. , 
| Mr. H. L. Tayvor agreed with all Mr. Savage had said, except perhaps in 
' the little excitement he had manifested. He hoped the members would 
| bear and forbear in the discussion of a question in which all were so much 
j interested. Unless there were some very strong reason why the board 
‘should settle the question that day, he thought there was a great deal to be 
{said in favour of the delay of a fortnight, as it would afford the vestries and 
| district boards an opportunity of considering the subject; and they could 
| pass resolutions according to their various opinions. He thought most of 
| the members had made up their minds as to the desirability of the scheme, 
and it was not likely they would be inclined to alter their opinions. He 
| would ask the solicitor whether the delay would interfere with Messrs, Hope 
| and Napier’s action upon the scheme. 
| The Soxtcrror said it would absolutely defeat it. if they did not give 
| notice; but any gentleman intending to go to Parliament might also give 
notice. 
| The motion for adjournment was then put, and lost by a large majority. 
|_ Mr, Freeman said it was his lot to bring up the report of the Main 
| Drainage Committee, who had for some time been considering the subject; 
|| and when he reminded the board that the report was not of a negative, but 
|| of a positive, character, he was quite sure they would ail be anxious to give 
| it their very serious consideration. It was open to the committee to adopt 
one of three courses. It would either have counselled delay altogether; or 
| it could have recommended that the whole of the present tenders should 
have been rejected as unsatisfactory or insufiicient; or it could have 
| adopted the course which had been recommended. If it had simply recom- 
|mended delay, the public would have thought the board incompetent to 
solve the great and difficult question, and it would have been a positive in- 
| vitation to the Government to appoint a royal commission, not to gather 
| information for the board, but to take the subject in hand and carry it toa 
| successful issue. It would have been a confession that the board had fallen 
| into their second childhood, and that the sooner they were put out of ex- 
|; istence the better. The committee would not conscientiously have adopted 
1| the second course, because it appeared that one of the tenders did in its 
;| main features present some qualifications that were really beneficial to the 
| | ratepayers. If they had been taking up the subject for the first time, 
| |as some large bodies were doing, it would have been better for them 
!!to have taken no active part in the matter; but the subject had been 
| before the board from its very commencement, and had been before two 
|| parliamentary committees who had exhausted their powers to elucidate it, 
and gave them such data as to enable them to arrive at a sound conclusion. 
| The board had also visited most of the places where the suggestions made 
| had been carried out, and had obtained all possible information; and for 
| the board to sit still and do nothing, they would shirk the responsibility the 
| Act of Parliament placed on their shoulders, and place the matter in the 
| hands of the Government to bring it to a successful termination. If those 
who opposed the present suggestion had placed before the board any sound 
and tangible scheme, the board would have thought it right to wait, as they 
did when the parliamentary committees were appointed. The board then 
waited patiently; and it was not fair to accuse them of rushing to a hasty 
conclusion. A parliamentary committee was just the tribunal before which 
the board were anxious to go. The scheme would be tested by a thoroughly 
impartial tribunal composed of a committee of Lords and Commons; and 
the board required nothing but a fair field, and they were perfectly anxious 
and willing that the best scheme should swim. The scheme of Messrs. 
Hope and Napier they considered the best before them; but if any one else 
could devise a better, and could convince a committce of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons that it was better, by all means let it prosper, 
and the board would be perfectly willing to make their concessions to it. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the board wanted to decide the matter 
positively, and did not wish Parliament or the ratepayers to have artything 
to say upon it. They said to Messrs. Hope and Napier—“ We believe your 
claim is one that will bring the inhabitants of this great metropolis the 
largest amount of income they can derive from their sewage; but you must 
be fully prepared to go before the parliamentary committee, and, in the 
teeth of all your enemies and all the opposition that can be brought for- 
ward, to substantiate your own case, or the concession will be valueless.” 
What the board were now doing was very little indeed; for those gentle- 
men who insinuated that the board in doing it were rushing insanely to 
their destruction, and were about to put a rope round their necks, could 
not suppose that such aboard would have any particular influence before a 
parliamentary committee. The proposition before the board was, therefore, 
one that would carry very little weight with it unless the committee had 
confidence in them, and estimated their judgment more highly than some 
were willing to do. He considered it clear that the duty of the board was to 
take action at once instead of further delaying the matter. The only two 
tenders with regard to the north were those of Mr. Ellis and Messrs. Ho 
and Napier. The first was a sketch of some great scheme, but the commit- 
tee had nothing definite before them. ‘There were cardinal objections to 
that scheme. He considered it would be madness to attempt it. They were 
spending millions in collecting the sewage of the north and carrying it to 
Barking Creek; and were they to spend millions more in pumping it up 
and bringing it back to Hampstead Heath? The committee would instantly 
reject such a scheme. But, in a commercial point of view, the return to be 
expected from such an immense outlay of capital could not exceed 5 or 6 
per cent. The chief requirement was that the sewage should be carried 
not only to the point at which it was at present carried, but still further 





possible manner? He ventured to think that no plan bad been before the 
board which was so likely to produce a satisfactory revenue; and under those | 
circumstances he had no hesitation in moving the adoption of the report. | | 
He would, however, remark that that was by no means the last time the | 
subject would come before the board. It was proposed then to!| 
adopt the principal features of the scheme; and it would be re- | 
ferred back to the board to have the details settled and arranged. |/ 
It might be that the scheme would fall to the ground, because the | 
promoters would not give way upon some matters in which the board || 
might require alteration; but supposing everything to be arranged, the! | 
scheme would come before the board again to be finally accepted and con- |! 
firmed, and in the meantime, it would be quite competent for the members 
to bring the subject before their vestries and place all the information be- | | 
fore them they possibly could. The great reason for bringing the matter 
before them that day was that they should have something definite before || 
them. The board had been long enough with nothing more than rumour, | | 
and suspicion, and conjecture before them; let them have something defi- | 
nite, and if they found it could not be suppported it would fall through. If | 
the vestry which he represented, after he had placed the matter before 
them, and given his reasons for the course he pursued, should say: “ The | | 
sewage is our property, and we do not choose it to be so utilized,” he should |' 
be bound to obey them, and either, if he saw good grounds for doing so, || 
alter his opinion or, if not, resign his seat at the board. It would be for |} 
the members to consider whether they should give way upon the matter or 
whether they should resign. He mentioned the matter then that hereafter | | 
he might not be charged with inconsistency if he should take a different | 
course, although he must say that he then spoke from the depth of his || 
conscientious convictions, believing the scheme to be more beneficial than || 
any other which the board could bring forward. | 
Mr. Doutton seconded the motion. 
Mr. CoLiinson rose to move the following amendment—* That it be re- | 
ferred to the Main Drainage Committee to consider the best means of uti- || 
lizing a portion of the sewage of the metropolis for the purpose of ascer- | 
taining its commercial value, and to report their recommendations to the |} 
board in order that application may be made in the ensuing session of Par- | | 
liament for the necessary powers to carry them into effect.” He said he || 
feared the board were being hurried not into disposing, but into getting rid, | | 
of the sewage of the metropolis. Many of them may have felt painfully || 
some unjust and ugenerous accusations and criticisms that had been passed | | 
| 











upon the board, and some gentlemen thought that they must necessarily | 
do something and accept some tender, even though it might not be what 
they thought an adequate compensation. He, however, did not look upon || 
the matter in that way. If he considered the present scheme was likely, in | 
the opinion of men of science and common sense, to produce a return which 
would be satisfactory to the ratepayers, he would willingly vote for it; but | 
his own conviction was that if the plan ultimately passed through Parlia- 
ment, all the money the ratepayers would get from it would do them no 
good at all. The scheme was a mere visionary one. It was first proposed | 
to raise two millions. The idea of raising two millions of money for get- | 
ting rid of the sewage when the commercial value of it was not yet known! 
How long would it be before the board received a single shilling? He did | 
not believe they would in the lifetime of the youngest man present. But 
supposing the scheme were successful and all the land were reclaimed, 
£150,000 a year must first be paid for the interest of the capital, before they 
could get a single shilling; and it appeared to him that the probability of 
the ratepayers ever getting anything from it was very remote indeed. It 
was not only proposed to carry the sewage forty miles to the sea, but to 
erect also a sea-wall four miles long. 

A Memper: Nearly twenty miles. 

Mr. Cottryson: Then there would be less probability that the populace 
at large would get any benefit. Ifthe sewage were not to be concealed in 
that way it might be of immense advantage to farmers and those who cul- 
tivated land; but the scheme was merely carrying out the idea that the 
sewage was to be got rid of and prevented from being used in a profitable 
manner. It might be asked what other course could be adopted. He pre- 
sumed most of them had read a letter addressed by Mr. Westwood to the 
board, dated the 27th of September, in which he said he was quite prepared 
with others to take a large tract of land in the neighbourhood of Barking 
or the Essex marshes and take certain quantities of sewage to be applied 
on the land, and no doubt by the use of it in that manner he would be able 
to pay the board 2d. a ton for it and would be able to irrigate a very large 
number of acres. He (Mr. Collinson) believed that ifthe suggestion were 
adopted, it would have the effect of establishing the commercial value of 
the sewage; people would be able to say what effect it had produced upon 
the land, and better opportunities would be afforded for disposing of it upon 
more advantageous terms. He believed that if the proposed scheme were 
carried out, the outside public would be very much disappointed in their 
expectation of any return for the sewage; and he felt it therefore to be his 
duty to lay his proposition before the board. It might be very easily car- 
ried out, for previous experience of the cost had been obtained in the con- 
struction of water-works from Glasgow to Loch Katrine. The cost of 
drains for one mile could be easily ascertained, and the board might then 
take the scheme into consideration. His own conviction was that the 
board would, at the end of two years, be receiving a compensation for the 
sewage; whereas if the other plan were carried out it was doubtful whether 
tbey would get anything. 

Mr. Trre, M.P., said that, having been upon Lord Montagu’s committee, 
and attended that committee most diligently, the Metropolitan Board might 
very naturally expect he should say a few words upon that very important 
subject. He was reluctant to enter upon a vexed question of that kind, 
having no very, very distinct impression in regard to it; but,as he felt that 
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from the metropolis; and in its progress it would pass through land which 
it would irrigate; and if it were really of value the farmers of Essex would 
be just as ready to purchase it as any other farmers. The sewage would 
be spread over a great number of acres at once. But supposing that that 
part of the scheme should be to a certain extent a failure, and the farmers 
would give very little for the sewage or scarcely take it at all, the ulti- 
matum was that 20 acres should be reclaimed, upon which the sewage 
could be pomred. A safety-valve was thus provided for any amount of 
sewage matter, instead of its being accumulated in reservoirs, That was 
not the case in any one of the other projects, especially in that of Mr. Ellis. 
There had been positive proof that the sewage matter, especially when 
applied to rye-grass, was of the greatest possible value, and that land for- 
merly worth ds. an acre now produced something like £30 or £40. It might 
be said that the board were going to deluge the ground with sewage matter 
and pour it out in such large quantities that it could never pay, while there 
was a plan by which it might be spread in a moderate manner, according 
to the requirements of the land and crops. That was assuming the whole 








as the board had been blamed by that committee for not taking sufficiently 
active steps in the matter, they had a right to show that they were anxious 
to proceed; and they were now taking the only steps open to them. It 
was quite reasonable that the action of the board should have been delayed, 
when the matter was about to be considered in committee; there was then 
a reason for delay. They were, however, then blamed for doing nothing; 
and now they were blamed for doing something. ‘They were now anxious 
to go before Parliament with a scheme. They did not mean to prejudge 
the matter or to determine finally which was the best plan, but they would 
go before Parliament, where counsel would attend, and their own interest 
and every other interest would be represented. He knew nothing of 
Messrs. Hope and Napier and Mr. Ellis; he knew nothing beyond what all 
the world knew of them. Mr. Napier was perfectly well known as having 
been at the head of one of the most successful drainage companies in 
England for the last eight or ten years; and he supposed that as a man of 
science, having originally been an engineer, he knew more about the pre- 
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sent question than any manin England. If barren sands could be turned 
into fertile land, as had been done, it was another assurance to the rate- 
payers that the application of the sewage in the manner proposed was likely 
to be successful. He could see no reason why the board should not take 
the step they were now asked totake. The matter would then take its 
natural course. He understood that notices were given by another com- 
pany; so much the better, even if there were three in the field, which 
there probably might be. The board, however, must give a certain amount 
of sanction to one, in order that it might be fairly brought before the House 
of Commons. He could not think there could be any serious objection to 
the course which the board proposed, that of coming to some reasonable 
arrangement with Messrs. Napier and Hope, by which, if their scheme be- 
came successful, as he ventured to think from the report that it would be, 
they would obtain for the public that which the public ought to have, and 
allow those who put their money into it a reasonable interest for their out- 
lay. For the above reasons he thought the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was a right one; and he believed they were taking a course which 
the ratepayers, of Chelsea at any rate, would approve. He had no fear of 
losing his seat from the action he intended to take in the matter: for he 
believed that they were taking a step in the right direction, and which no 
one hereafter would have reason to regret. 

Mr. LeaGe said he believed it would be 9 very long time indeed before 
any profit would accrue to the ratepayers from the scheme before the board. 
When he considered the sum necessary to be laid out, and that it would be 
four or five years before the scheme could be got into fair working order, 
and that if it should be sufficiently successful to pay 8 per cent. they would 
only receive £1500, he thought it was a matter that ought to be well con- 
sidered. If they looked at the profit made at Croydon, and compared the 
amount of sewage distributed there with the sewage of London, they would 
find that by the simple course there adopted they would be immediately in 
receipt of £42,000 a year, even with the small profit obtained at Croydon. 
The board might easily carry out the plan themselves, if it were so good as 
some people represented. They could borrow two millions at something 
like 4 per cent., and come into the large receipts they were told they were 
to get; but he considered that it would be many, many years before Messrs. 
Hope and Napier's plan produced any return. He thought, therefore, there 
would be no objection to Mr. Collinson’s amendment being carried. He had 
no notion of holding up his hand to aid that which would mulct the public 
in two or three millions for a deferred annuity that might or might not be 
worth £2000 or £2500 a year. There was a communication before the 
board that very day from Mr. Furness, stating that he had fifty acres of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of the outfall, which he asked per- 
mission to utilize by the sewage. Surely the board might grant him per- 
mission to do it before rushing into a concession which would produce little 
or nothing. He understood that the parties did not wish to have any money 
in the scheme themselves; if that were so, it was plain that it could prove 
of no value to the board. 

Mr. Newvon said the board were exceedingly anxious to do what Mr. 
Legge hoped they would be able todo—to get a very large amount of money 
out of the sewage; but he was afraid that if they adopted his advice they 
would get very little or nothing—certainly nothing ‘for a very con- 
siderable length of time. He did not understand why they were asked at 
that time of day to defer the further consideration of the question. For 
many years it had occupied the attention of the board, and for the last 
three years the close attention of every person in the metropolis who took 
an active part in parochial management. It would be found from the report 
that the City of London were assisted in the consideration of the question 
by Lord Robert Montagu and Dr. Brady; and from that circumstance alone 
it was quite clear that the interest of those gentlemen was used in favour 
of Mr. Ellis’s scheme. That scheme was just as much before the board as 
Messrs. Napier and Hope’s; because the board were invited, according to 
the notice-paper, to consider the several tenders for taking the sewage of 
the metropolis, and determine which, if any, should be accepted. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Freeman, that those were the only two tenders which 
could be placed in competition with each other. The City of London a 
short time ago went a little out of their way to chastise the board for their 
shortcomings, and now they censured them for their extreme activity. He 
considered that if the corporation had consulted their own dignity, they 
would not have quoted, in a report sent to the Metropolitan Board, the pro- 
position made by Lord Robert Montague before that committee. The report 
of the committee showed clearly the chairman’s preconceived notions, and 
there was a display of animus even in the examination of the witnesses. 
The report, therefore, was not nearly so valuable as it would otherwise 
have been. He (Mr. Newton) came to the consideration of the subject 
with some notions in favour of Mr. Ellis’s scheme; but the moment the 
scheme was read through it appeared so fallacious and visionary, that he 
wondered any person of sound sense could propose a scheme in such a 
form as it had been submitted to the public. 1t was perfectly preposterous 
to propose that, after having succeeded in carrying the sewage at a very 
great distance down to Barking Creek on the one hand, and Crossness on 
the other, it should be taken back, and lifted to the top of the Hampstead 
and Shooter’s Hills at the cost of more than two millions, without taking 
into consideration the expense of distribution, and before a single halfpenny 
could be obtained in return. Mr. Collinson said that two millions of money 
must be spent before anything could be obtained even to pay the interest 
of the money and discharge the working expenses; but it did not appear to 
him to be the fact. Messrs, Napier and Hope’s plan appeared to be a very 
near approach to his own scheme, except that it was on a much larger 
basis. It would do everything which he proposed to do, and be the pre- 
paration for doing something more. Mr. Ellis proposed that the sewage 
should be forced through iron pipes about 4 or 7 inches in diameter, 39 
;| miles of which would be required to the top of the Hampstead hills on the 
north side. He had gone through his report, and found that the horse- 
power which would be required for the purpose of dealing with the north- 
side sewage would be equal to about £700,000 in the first outlay; that the 
pipes would cost him something like £400,000; and the reservoirs and wells 
£80,000; so that in dealing with the uorth side of the river, he would ex- 
pend £1,180,000 before he had commenced to distribute a single gallon of 
sewage, and before he could hope for the return of a single halfpenny. He 
(Mr. Ellis) then proposed a scheme by which the distribution of mains on 
the north side would amount to another 2} millions; so that altogether he 
would expend on this scheme something like £3,600,000. By the scheme 
of Messrs. Napier and Hope, the board, by expending a comparatively small 
sum of money, might irrigate 5000 acres of land in the county of Essex, and 
bring an immediate return. 

Mr. Coutrnson: It would be a fraud. 


Mr. Newton: Mr. Collison said it would be a fraud, because, having 
undertaken to go further, they would not be justified in stopping short; but 
he supposed it must be taken for granted that. the sewage was valuable 





, and, if it were of so much value as the City of London had placed upew 





record—if it were distributed over 5000 acres of land in Essex—it could 
not be supposed that it would not be so profitable as to induce the com~- 
pany to carry it farther. They must assume either that the sewage was of 
value, or it was not; and he believed that it had been proved satisfactorily 
that there were great fertilizing properties in it, and that it would yield a 
return if the means adopted for its distribution were as inexpensive as those 
proposed by Messrs. Hope and Napier. But Mr. Ellis, after he had elevated 
the sewage 416 feet, to the top of Hampstead Heath, would have to distri- 
bute it through iron pipes; and just to convey some notion of the extreme 
force required to raise it to so great a height, he would mention that the 
iron pipes would have to be made 23 inches thick to resist the pressure of 
that great altitude of flood. ‘There would be a pressure upon those pipes 
of more than 180 pounds on the square inch, which was a greater pressure 
than the most powerful of the locomotive engines of the present day. 
Those pipes would have to go over the whole county of Essex, and the ad- 
joining countics; and what would be the result? Mr. Ellis would have 
attained an altitude sufficient no doubt to cover the highest place he wanted 
to irrigate; but for the lower level, it was so much misused power. Why 
expend so much in coal and labour if by Messrs. Napier and Hope’s scheme 
they could irrigate 5000 acres without pumping at all, and by pumping 
14 feet they could irrigate another 5000, and by pumping another 14 feet, 
as they proposed, they could irrigate from 25,000 to 30,000 acres more? 

A Member: Where is the evidence of that? 

Mr. Newron: Let the honourable member look at the plans as he had 
looked at them. If members had not properly considered the subject he 
was not suprised they should come to the board and say that the time had 
been too short to consider the question. He considered that if by raising 
the sewage 28 feet so many thousands of acres could be commanded, it was 
a ridiculous misuse of force to raise the sewage to the height which Mr. 
Ellis proposed. He certainly did not feel so confident in Messrs. Napier 
and Hope's scheme till he had seen what had taken place at Edinburgh; 
but when he saw what was formerly sea-shore could be converted into 
arable soil, and into land producing £20 or £30 an acre per annum, he} 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that there was very great force in their | 
suggestion, and if the engineering difficulties could be surmounted, it was | 
certainly a desirable one to sanction. He had no personal feeling in the | 
matter, and he was sorry to say that when anybody said anything about Mr. 
Ellis’s scheme, they were sure to be charged with some feeling which, he | 
believed, had no existence in the minds of the members; but he held it to| 
be the duty of every member of the board to discuss it and to ‘criticise it in| 
the most formidable way. With regard to the money value of the respec-| 
tive claims, Mr. Legge had said that in the one case the board could scarcely 
hope for anything, and in the other, Mr. Ellis with ,his large capital of | 
£6,000,000 could ensure a return of 30 per cent. But, supposing he could | 
produce the 30 per cent., he proposed to divide it in such a way that Messrs. | 
Napier and Hope’s scheme had clearly the advantage over him. He pro-| 
posed first to retain 5 per cent. as the preference dividend for his company, | 
and then equally to divide between the board any additional profit. Messrs. 
Napier and Hope proposed first of all to pay their shareholders 7} per cent., | 
then to give the board the whole of the remainder until they got 74 per | 
cent., and afterwards to divide equally between the board and the company. | 
If, therefore, the profit amounted to 30 per cent., Messrs. Napier and Hope | 
would give the board 15 per cent., and Mr. Ellis would give it 124 per cent.;| 
if 25 per cent., Napier and Hope, 124 per cent., Mr. Ellis, 10; if 20 per cent., | 
Napier and Hope, 10, Mr. Ellis, 74; if 10 per cent., Napier and Hope, 23, and | 
Ellis, 2}; if 5 per cent., the board would get nothing from either party. | 
but in order to keep up the great pumping which would be necessary to 
pump the sewage to so great a height, and to pay wages, salaries, &c., || 
which he (Mr. Newton) contended was a waste of expenditure and force, || 
Mr. Ellis would require an annual expenditure for the north side of £200,000; 
so that he would require to realize £200,000 from the sale of sewage before | | 
the board could hope to receive a farthing. Considering that Messrs. Hope 
and Napier had only a very small pumping power, putting that down as an | | 
expenditure of £20,000, and adding £150,000, which would be 74 per cent. 
on their capital of two millions, it would give £170,000; so that as soon as 
they had obtained from the sale of sewage, or even the improvement of 
their own land which they had enclosed, anything above £170,000, the 
whole of what they received went to the board, while Mr. Ellis had to re- 
ceive £400,000 before a halfpenny went to the board, and then only half of 
what was in excess of that. Those were the figures taken from Mr. Ellis’s 
own book; and there could be no question in a money point of view as to 
which was the best of the two schemes. Messrs. Napier and Hope's scheme 
commended itself to him for this reason; he believed that to expend a 
large sum of money like six or even four millions before getting a single cus- 
tomer to take the sewage, ora single guarantee, was going into a very | 
hazardous speculation. The scheme must develop itself to a certain extent) 
It would not be wise to begin with too great notions of what could be done 
with the sewage. They had experience of what had been done at Carlisle, 
and Croydon, and Edinburgh; but there the sewage flowed by gravitation 
on to the very spots where it was used, and without any additional charge, 
except the charge of the small pumping-engine at Carlisle. It was proved 
that it might be used in large quantities with very great advantage to the|| 
soil, but that was all the experience at present possessed; and the great 
question of the utilization of metropolitan sewage was at present undecided, 
because the experiments had not gone far enough, and some scheme must 
be adopted that would allow for the development of the whole matter. 
Messrs. Napier and Hope proposed to go a few miles into Essex by gravita- 
tion alone, and there to erect a pumping-station. All the sewage disposed 
of before it reached that pumping-station must yield a very large profit, 
because the cost of it had been nothing. If it was 2d. a ton there, it would 
have cost scarcely anything to transmit. The tunnel through which it 
flowed would not, he supposed, cost more than £25,000 a mile, and thus for 
something like £200,000 or £300,000 a very large area of country would be 
commanded without any permanent annual expense. But there was this 
other advantage, that whatever the farmers on each side did not find useful 
would be applied as it had been applied in Edinburgh. There was a still 
further advantage to which he would refer. He did not say the main 
drainage scheme was going to bea failure because it had not taken the 
sewage farther than Barking Creek and Crossness, but he had that day 
read with some slight alarm a paragraph in a newspaper, which, if it were 
not strictly true, showed at least that the board would have a very great 
deal of prejudice and annoyance to contend with upon this question. 
Under the head of naval and military intelligence, he had read in the Times 
of that morning a paragraph alluding to an epidemic which was alleged to 
have been caused through the noxious effluvia arising from the sewage. 
Without saying anything more of the prejudice which might be connected 
with that report, it would be a very great advantage if the sewage of Lon- 
don could be run upon 20,000 acres of sand, and through that find its way 
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into the ocean a very long distance from below either Barking, or Erith, or 
other places that were at all likely to be injuriously affected. He conceived 

there could not be any simpler or less expensive scheme and one bringing | 
with it less risks than the scheme which was then before the board. They 
had been told that that was an improper time to proceed with such a | 
scheme because of the state of the money-market. All the tenders were | 
based upon an easy money-market; but he believed that a good deal of the | 
pressure that was sought to be put upon the board in favour of delay arose | 
from the fact that certain gentlemen were uot prepared, in the present state 

of the money market, to form their company, and were therefore desirous 

that the board should put off the question until they were prepared, not- | 
withstanding the loss which the ratepayers would undergo. He hoped the | 
board would deal with the question as they had hitherto done, in a most | 
serious masner, feeling that great interests were involved; and he was con- 
vinced that the ratepayers would come to the conclusion, if they had the 
whole of the facts fairly stated to them, that the scheme before the board | 


| were the promoters of the scheme to obtain t 


, but the farmers expenses should be deducted. Supposing then all the re- | 


was no evidence that they ever proposed to irrigate to the extent of 80,000) 
acres, or anything approaching to it; and they admitted that the culvert 
for three-quarters of the way was So under the surface. How} 
e money? By reclaiming | 
12,000 acres of land at £40 an acre; and they referred to the Edinburgh ; 
meadows. He believed £22 was the average value of that land; and that, 
was only obtained on account of its being near a large and populous towa, | 
and sold off in small Jots by auction. If the land which it was proposed to | 
reclaim were taken at £20 an acre, it would only produce £240,000 a year. | 
They proposed to bring down dairy farmers, and to induce them to come by 
granting leases at a cheap rate. If so, how would they get £20 an acre for , 
the land? What had been the highest amount given for the sewage land | 
generally? At Rugby, it was not worth the butcher's while to give more | 
than £8; at Croydon, it was let for £5. The produce might be worth more, | 


claimed land were let at £8 an acre, it would not be enough to pay the ex- | 


was one entitled to its respect and support. : penses. It seemed to him the greatest folly to suppose that there could | 
Mr. Saunpers said the City of London helped to create the Metropolitan | ever be realized from that company one iota of profit. He did not say that | 
| Board, and paid, as one of the largest districts, a fair share to its support. | it would be impossible to reclaim the Maplin sands in the manner proposed, | 
| Its ratepayers, therefore, had a right to be heard, and those who returned | for he believed that engineers could do almost anything for money; but it | 
| members to the board were entitled to an expression of opinion without being | would be a most difficult operation. It had been proved by Mr. Hemans | 
| charged with sinister motives; and he would say that gentlemen who were | that a mile of wall like that which would be required would take six | 
| anxious to ridicule, if possible, other public bcdies and public men, appeared | months to build, consequently it would take seven and a half years to build 
of all men to be on every hand backing up one particular scheme. Their | 15 miles. If it were intended simply at a large expenditure to take down | 
object should be to discuss schemes and not public men and motives. What | the sewage to the Maplin sands, and discharge it there, the scheme was a | 
right had they to endeavour to blacken Lord Robert Montagu, the chairman | feasible one, and the board might give a private company £1,200,000 to do} 
| of the committee, and who was one of the men most capable of judging | it; but unless it could be made og? their Seas pg ed a + x Regan 
, upon the subject ? surprised if a company would do it for the benefit of the . He for one; 
Mr. H. L. Taytor: When? could not be a party to giving the sanction of the board to the scheme of | 
| The Cuarrman said he had not heard it, or he should have reminded the | Messrs. Napier and Hope; and if the vestry to which he belonged should be | 
| speaker. : ’ of opinion that their scheme was the proper one to be carried out, he would | 
| Mr. Saunpers: It was very easy to say “ when,” but he had been listen- | tell them his opinions were so adverse to them that it was impossible for | 
| ing to it for the’last half hour. He considered that all parties were some- | him to represent them as they ought to be represented; and he should not 
| what enthusiastic upon the question, but when they came to be sobered | hesitate to place his resignation in their hands. 
| down they would be somewhat inclined to modify their original proposi- | Mr, Heaty said he was about to vote for the recommendation of the re- | 
tions. He did not think it just to fix upon one tender, and hold it up to | port. He wished that the previous speaker had been to Edinburgh, for, if. 
| public derision; and to take another, and patch it up, and make it do what | he had, he felt sure that Mr. Roche would have come to a very different 
the tender never said it would do. It was said in Messrs. Napier and Hope’s | conclusion. He did not altogether admire the plan of Messrs. Hope and | 
|| Scheme that as the sewage passed along the supposed culvert they would be | Napier; but the board had nothing else that was tangible before them. He | 
‘able to tap it. As he understood, that was Mr. Ellis’s scheme, to apply it | did not run away with the idea that the metropolis was going to save so 
| by irrigation; while Messrs. Napier and Hope’s was to run it off, and reclaim | much from the sewage as had been represented. To suppose that the sew- 
| Sea-sands. If the outfalls for which so much money had been spent were | gre would realize three or four millions was the greatest fallacy. It was, 
not sufficiently far out at sca,the blame must rest with somebody; but | no doubt, of value, but only to a limited extent; and he certainly thought 
private enterprise should not be made to pay for what public enterprise | jt advisable to adopt the plan that had been proposed, and thus remove the | 
should do. The deputation had not seen one instance where sewage was | annoyance and nuisance from the metropolis. If they lost that opportunity 
applied in moderation, or in small quantities for agricultural purposes. | of doing something, they might be a long time before they would have any- 
| They had simply seen it applied to grass; and one reason for not deciding | thing tangible before them again; and he hoped the board would facilitate | 
- egg that yd - — the yo es . ae = | the operations of those gentlemen who were able to carry out their plan at 
n opinion for themselves upon the two systems. nould have | their own expense. 
been surprised if any body dealing with so large a matter should have sent aw : a“ , 
|in a perfect scheme all at once; but they were told that they must choose di Mr. H. L. Tay LOR said Mr. Healey had made the remark that Messrs | 
one of two. Was it their duty always to choose one of two? Assuredly | — ogo —, ~~ — hw the bg —s that ~—, be Fei | 
not. The result of the experiment at Croydon showed that 250 acres of ; 2C'0re the board: in that lay the whole question. ay Were DOL Caled | 
\}e : ‘ : upon definitely to say that either one or the other was the plan they must 
land produced £1 more an acre; and no doubt the holder would pay an- dopt. If it ho Ghennik bo chat tn 4 tp Gen Gapantal 
other £1 rather than lose it. The board had avery much larger area to deal of “Cc : a ad "i 8 : ae —~ ral Eee de oe om oP sion 
with; and they could return a larger sum to the ratepayers if they threw | ° “4: varpmac!, whose judgment he genera’’y approved; Ae apace 
over all the tenders, and ran the sewage on the land within their own | W2% Whether the plan of Messrs. Napier and Hope was the plan with which 
boundaries, If the great question was the getting rid of the sewage, the | they should identify themselves. He considered that it was not, because 
: : 3 : the scheme contained one or two points which he thought highly objec- 
yy tom ought to get rid of it, and not call upon the public to get rid of tionable. Supposing the board adopted it, were they at all certain it would 
it for them. The proper way to obtain a return for the money invested ee : J <A 
was to establish a market on the line of the sewers; a fair and proper price a mba by _ of Pye eg The mage rag 4 it ae A 
would then be obtained, and if the sewage were found to be worthless it | emseives; therelore the board were only dealing with a shadow. / 
“ ’ SAR a would not have taken five minutes to have read to the board the proposi- 
could not be said that a company trading on the excitement of the moment | ,.7 A 
‘were swindled out of their money. They were told a parliamentary com- | tions for which they were asked to vote; but they had been kept in the 
mittee would decide the matter, but the gentlemen who said that were | @tk. The grant of the land was to be conditional on the ratification by 
| those who had the most horror of delay ; and the very fact that committees rngutmane sg wr [rag hy A he #0 sop ted opens a Ms van fa = 
of intelligent men could not agree upon a definite report was a reason why : —-_ ae 
: 5 “ - see 2. he proposal. It was more than a generation; and no sane body of 45 
the consideration of the subject should be adjourned. He had no objection | *° the proposs 5 3 : ; 
saad : - . 2 gg gbheass g the large metropolis should tie up their hands by any 
to a royal commission; the City of London were not afraid of one. The | ™°? representing ¢ 4 2 2 
“Sr : oe “Be os a ; negotiation with a public body for fifty years. What certainty, too, was 
oe pt yy at ‘tae based Raney 4 = there that the ratepayers would get anything by it? There should ‘have 
palioaies scheme, and ro Parliament for its approval, the meant would | been something tangible, even if a small sum, such as £5000 had been 
| be sponsors for it; and if it should be thrown pee, a judgment would be | offered for the sewage; there would have been some certainty about it. He 
compromised quite as much as that of the promoters of the scheme | Should have been better pleased if Parliament had dealt with the matter; 
| Mr. Carpmatrt said the board were now, he believed, possessed of every but, at the same time, he did not want the board to shrink from the exer- 
Spey Westen i dag ay | Let them approve of the scheme if they thought fit, but 


aa : * | cise of its powers. 
pene eter a 1p emg tte te re ete thought if sn | let it be on the condition that an alteration should be made as to the length 
| ad ? 


benefit were to be derived from the sewage by the metropolis, it was by So cnimme te aletetade en _ pag - pt see ’ 
~~ pee =, bet ape — nay See Se _ raf — | is not desirable to accept any proposal for the sewage of the metropolis that 
| which, in an engineerin int of a pete the highest credit. The | Tequires a period of fifty years; and that there are objections to the scheme 
| board had er et had Mefor it any engineer's plan but that of Messrs. | 0f Messrs. Napier and Hope which render it undesirable to adopt, or further 

: cay owe Gag Ones & to consider.” The redeeming feature in the case, however, was that they 
ae ae a was er -" plan “7 would — the age ° would have to go before Parliament. They should not compromise them- 

e matter in a practical manner. was one thoroughly we ? ~ eee 

ene 7 = nes of the case, enabling the sewage to be used — = ao some qualification, and should not 

or every kind of crop, and in any quantity that might be deemed advisable. a : < “ o . 

It was not the duty of the board to try experiments as to the best mode of Mr. Samupa said he did not see any reason why the concession of the 
| Utilizing the sewage. He trusted that whoever took the work in hand 7 in, —s a — d ry but Sa we Fy 
would be amply rewarded, because he was sure that in that case the me- | ° d mye wey ‘l 4 _ an He. ed trigen bomie soe > & Sane 
| tropolis would be highly rewarded also, and get the fullest price for the | 22 4 ue cetails of the case. adm ngs 
|sewage. If the scheme were successful, the metropolis would get its full ; 2¢#! he oP ~~ evil - the ae ee es had 
pecees if it — the metropolis would only lose their hopes, while those me g = a cones cnaht % oun = the cusies tn cunall at 
i - 5 
Gratemen would less thelr money. 4 : : Barking. Whether the outlay would be greater than was contemplated, 
Mr. Rocue thought the board were being to some extent misled relative | and would. consequently, leave the return less, was a matter which might 
| to the scheme of Messrs. Hope and Napier, in being told that the scheme | pe very fairly open to doubt. It was of the utmost importance to the me- 
er in its main features a scheme for carrying the sewage and irrigating tropolis that the opportunity which was then presented should not be 
land right and left of the culverts. The question the board had now to de- | thrown away. He considered it a very fortunate circumstance that an 
| cide was not whether this was the best scheme of all, but whether it was a opportunity had arisen of doing what would ultimately have become a 
| Fecber scheme to sanction. Was it a proper scheme to take before a par- | necessity. He hoped the majority of the board would consent to it, bearing 
tamentary committee at the expense of some thousands of pounds? in mind that the details were open to the revision of their own committee, 
and of a committee of the House of Commons. 

Mr. DoutrTon said that any one listening to the remarks which had been 
made, especially from the two members for the City of London, would sup- 
pose that the subject was being discussed for the first time; but the subject 
was one to which the board had given its serious attention, and there could 
be no excuse for delay. Messrs. Napier and Hope would have to go before 
Parliament with their plan, and the committee which would consider it 
would not be named by any one who had formed an — on the subject, 
but would be named by the Committee of Selection. One of the ablest. men 








Mr. Freeman said the board would merely appear before the committee 
to protect their own interests. 
_. Mr. Rocue said they must be there for some purpose, and he presumed 
it would be in support of the scheme. The first tender of Messrs. ope and 
Napier made no reference to the carrying of the sewage right and left; but 


in a letter that was written subsequently to the appointment of the parlia- 


mentary committee, they proceeded to say that they somewhat modified 
their scheme by including a distribution of the sewage right and left, the 
main feature of it, however, still being the reclamation of the sands. There 
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of the House would be the chairman; and a report from a committee so 
constituted would contrast favourably with the report of the committee of 

session. He hoped the board would agree to the plan submitted to 
them, in order that it might be brought before a parliamentary committee. 

Mr. SavacE said he would vote against the report, because he did not 
believe they were in posssession of sufficient information to warrant them 
in giving a concession for fifty years. He believed that the ratepayers 
would derive no benefit at all from the adoption of the proposed scheme; 
and he should therefore vote for the amendment. 

Mr. TAVERNER Miter said, after the board had been discussing the 
sewage question for four years , they must have arrived at an opinion upon 
it. They had been censured already for delay; and he had looked in vain 
for some definite proposition from those who were dissatisfied with the 
plans that had been proposed. He would not bind himself to all the details 
of Messrs. Napier and Hope's plan, which would be well discussed at some 
subsequent period, but he thought it was a scheme worthy of the adoption 
of the board, and one which he intended to support. 

Mr. Drxon said that the bad effects complained of in the neighbourhood 
of Woolwich and Erith did not arise from the works at Barking, but from 
other places. It had been suggested that the sewage should be carried for 
44 miles to improve the sand; but as far as he had observed the running of 
sewage he had found that in ten or twenty miles it became innocuous. 
He should, however, under all circumstances vote for the adoption of the 
report. 

r. RicHARDSON explained that Messrs. Napier and Hope did not lay it 
down as the basis of their plan that they would get £40 an acre, but simply 
that if they only obtained £10 there would still be £5 for the promoters and 
£5 for the board. 

Mr. Rocue said the calculation was made upon 20,000 acres, whereas the 
average was now limited to 10,000. 

Mr. RicHarpson said, that as the amount of area on the sands was re- 
duced, the amount of acreage subject to irrigation was increased, and the 
expenditure was reduced from two millions to £1,600,000, which was an 
important item. He had very great confidence in voting for the motion 
before the chair. 

Mr. Freeman having briefly replied, the board divided on Mr. Collin- 
son’s amendment :— 

a ae a ee al ge Nee 8 
te se 6 aes ee 2 Ue See oe io Se 
Majority against the amendment x ioe 

Mr. H. L, Taytor then moved an amendment to the effect that it was 
undesirable to accept any proposal for the sewage of the metropolis which 
contained a concession for 50 years, and that there were other conditions 


|| in the scheme of Messrs. Hope and Napier which it would be impolitic to 


adopt without further consideration. 
he board divided on the amendment— 


OO See en aoe ae ae 9 
Mae co! ean ig ay le te. oe ae ee 


Majority against the amendment . . :; . 17 
Mr. LEGGE also moved an amendment, which was to the effect that the 


The board divided on the amendment— 


mo) 4 w we & « ‘ 9 
a gg gr oe Bag. se met va gi - 26 


Majority against the amendment . . . . 17 


The board then divided on the original motion for the adoption of the 
report of the committee— 


he «+ < 6% -e « 
Se 


Majority .... 
The report was accordingly adopted. 





METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 
OF HEALTH. 


The Monthly Meeting of this Association was held on Saturday Evening, 
November 19, in the Scottish Corporation Hall; Crane Court, Fleet Street— 
Dr. Drurrt in the chair. 

Dr. J. NorTHcoTE VinEN, one of the honorary secretaries, having read 
the minutes of the last meeting, Dr. Wuirmore, the newly appointed 
medical officer for the parish of St. Marylebone, was elected a member of 
the association. 

Mr. Lippe again brought before the meeting the question of the water 
supply of the metropolis, with a view to submit a resolution on the subject, 
so as to give a practical result to the discussion which took place at the 
last meeting of the association. He stated, in the course of his remarks, 
that he had been in communication with Mr. Greaves, the engineer of the 
East London Water-Works, who informed him that the company were 
most anxious to do all in their power to render bitin assistance in procuring 
for the poor localities of Whitechapel a pure and constant supply of water 
for domestic use. The New River Company had not acted with the same 
liberality, and he had experienced great difficulty in his attempts to get one 


|| court in his district adequately supplied by them. He moved a resolution 


to the effect that, in the opinion of the association, as a constant supply of 
water could be furnished to almost every locality in London direct from 
the main, without waste, it was the only plan that should be adopted in 
poor and densely populated neighbourhoods; that cisterns and butts ought 
to be gradually abolished, and a simple economical apparatus substituted 
in lieu of them, whereby the poor at all times might obtain an adequate 
supply of water for domestic use; and that the medical officers of health 


|} Were bound to use their best endeavours to obtain a better supply of 


water upon the system of high pressure in their respective districts, 


|| wherever the same was practicable. 


Dr. VINEN read a letter from Dr. Bernays, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, ex- 
pressing regret that he was not able to attend and take part in the present 
discussion, as the subject was one which he felt to be of paramount im- 
portance in relation to the sanitary condition of the poor of the metropolis. 

Dr. Aunts, of St. George's, Hanover Square, in seconding the motion, said 
the defective supply of water was not alone felt by the poor; in Belgravia 
it was a frequent source of complaint. On Sundays there was a constant 
deficiency, which had, in some cases, been partly remedied by the adoption 
of larger cisterns for the storeage of that which was furnished on the pre- 





vious day. In Westminster the want of water was truly lamentable, and 





board should advertise for further tenders before they came to any decision. | 





the recent outbreak of fever in that locality was largely attributable to that 

cause. The returns from the fever hospitals showed that the number of cases 

had been unprecedented of Jate. With this fact before them, and with their | 
knowledge also of the prevalence of small-pox and other zymotic diseases, | 

he thought it behoved the association to give Mr. Liddle all the support in | 
their power in his endeavours to effect a remedy for what was now an ac- || 
knowledged evil. The constant supply, which he was informed was per-| 
fectly practicable, was the only way of meeting the difficulty. At Preston, | 
as well as at Worthing, there was a constant supply at high pressure. | 
The only point of objection which he thought presented itself was this—| 
that if cisterns were abolished, as they would be under a constant service | 
system, there might be periods when, through accidents to the company’s | 
mains, the public would be left without any supply of water at all. | 

The CuarrMan said he believed that in the Water-Works Clauses Act | 
there was a provision that if the tenants of a certain number of houses com- | | 
bined and made application, the companies were bound to give them aj| 
constant supply. 

Dr. Barnes, of Shoreditch, said in his district the scenes in some of the 
courts on Sunday mornings were perfectly atrocious, owing to the distress 
occasioned through the want of water. He thought the companies would} 
desecrate the Sabbath much less by allowing the water to be turned on on 
that day, than by their refusal perpetuating the present state of things. | 
If Mr. Liddle’s proposition were adopted it would prove a great boon to all| 
classes of the community, but especially to the poor, and it would have the) 
eifect of getting rid of the system of storeage in house-cisterns, which was a| 
most desirable thing. While making these statements, however, about the) | 
deficiency of the water it must not be lost sight of that, as a rule, the poor | | 
were very careless and extravagant in the use of water. The company 
which supplied his district had acceded to his request—that the water | 
should be turned on in some of the courts on Saturday evenings, on condi-| 
tion that the landlords immediately constructed larger cisterns. | 

Dr. Gizpon, of the Holborn district, said he was afraid the great difficulty | | 
in the way of obtaining a constant service would be the enormous waste | | 
which the carelessness of the poorer classes would occasion. In fact, unless | | 





| greater attention to the ball and other cocks could be enforced than was 


paid at present, every water-works in London would be run dry in 48: 
hours. It appeared to him that they ought to be cautious before adopting | | 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Liddle, and to clearly understand whether! 
the proposition was practicable. | 
Mr. BraGs said he had been invited by Dr. Liddle to be present as an old} | 
colleague of his in the Health of Towns Association. And in speaking to}! 
the question before the mecting, he would remark that he thought Dr.! 
Gibbon had just indicated the real difficulty which surrounded it. He} 
apprehended that the water companies only needed to be shown that con-| 
stant service would be safe to induce them to adopt it. But the experience | 
of the past led them to pause. It was stated by Mr. Bateman, the engineer | | 
of the Glasgow Water-Works, that under that system at one time the in-| | 


| habitants were consuming water at the rate of 40 gallons per head per day, || 


and he was fearful, even with the vast resources of Loch Katrine at his dis-| | 
posal, that he should not be able to continue it. The system at present in | 
use in London was about as imperfect as that of any part of the kingdom, | 
and the difficulties were enhanced by the enormous size of the metropolis, | | 
and the fact of there being nine companies engaged in the supply. If some 
appliance such as that which Mr. Liddle had referred to—the water-waste | | 
preventer—could be brought into general practice, the constant service was 
a system which would gradually but surely come into operation. The 
cisternage in London was a great evil. For the most part it consisted of|' 
old tubs and hogsheads, which, if water was to continue to be stored, ought | | 
to be replaced with slate tanks. The provisions of the Act of Parliament 
which regulated water companies required the most careful consideration | | 
of the medical officers. Those provisions operated against improvements 
in house property in every way, because as improvements took place, || 
and the rateable value of the property to the poor was thus increased, the 
water-rate was increased correspondingly. Great waste was frequently 
occasioned through the imperfect construction of water-closet apparatus. 
The manufacturers of cocks for water-closets had almost exhausted their 
ingenuity in endeavours to check this evil. The waste and extravagance 
on the part of consumers was most extraordinary. People seemed to have 
got the stupid notion into their heads that water cost nothing, and need not 
be cared for. They forgot that the companies did not charge for the water 
but for the expense of machinery for collecting, conducting, and distributing 
it, which was oftentimes very costly. It was hardly to be expected that the 
companies would do much in the way of improvement in the service while 
there was such an uninstructed public opinion on the subject. Not only 
was there a need for some alteration in the construction of house-cisterns, 
but also in the arrangements of the waste-pipes, which were usually made 
to communicate with the soil-pipe of the closets, so that the effluvia from 
the drains rose up and contaminated the water. Mr. Latham, the engineer 
of Croydon, had collected some valuable statistics, the consideration of 
which was well worthy the attention of this association. Croydon was one 
of the towns which first adopted the constant system, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards a fever broke out, arising almost entirely from the 
defective way in which the work was carried out. Some crotchet had got 
into the head of the then engineer that if the drains were of a proper con- 
struction and laid at a proper inclination, they would not require ventila- 
tion. The consequence was that the sewers ventilated themselves through 
the house-drains. Mr. Chadwick mentioned the outbreak of fever to him 
(Mr. Beggs), and was in great distress about it, and he at once told him it 
arose from the sewers being constructed upon the assumption that no 
ventilation was required in them. ’ 

After some further conversation the consideration of the subject was 
adjourned. 

Dr. Bares then read a paper “ On the means of lessening the danger to 
the living arising from the retention of the dead in inhabited dwellings, and 
especialiy for securing the timely removal of the dead.” He said although 
much had been done of late years in the way of sanitary legislation, no’ 
steps had yet been taken to prevent the propagation of infectious diseases 
by the retention of dead bodies among the living. The unfortunate circum- 
stance, almost peculiar to this country, of postponing interments for a week 
or more after death; the exposure of the friends and mourners of the de- 
ceased to the putrefying influences arising from the dead body; the practice 
of removing to the homes of the poor the bodies of friends who have died 
in a public institution—these were fruitful sources of disease, in the latter 
case frequently importing it into localities where it bad not previously 
existed. How could these evils be avoided? He did not propose the 
adoption of the French law, which compelled the burial of the dead ina 
few hours, for he believed that hasty interments would be resisted as an 
outrage against decency. But he did not see why, with the fuilest measure 
of reverence for the dead, they should not have recourse to such sanitary 
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regulations as would prevent the sad consequences which, especially in the 
crowded dwellings of the poor, too often resulting from the present system. 
The suggestion which he made was, that if the bodies of the dead were to 
be preserved for a week or more before burial, et places for their re- 
ception should be provided. The establishment of mortuaries was of the 
first importance, and their establishment—as public institutions, but not as 
a part of the poor-law establishment—ought to fall within the sphere of the 
duties and charges of our sanitary administration. Their benefits should 
be extended to rich and poor alike. Mortuaries of this kind were in use in 
many towns in Germany. In the City of London Sewers Act there was a 
clause (the 89th) which enabled the commissioners to provide a fit and 
proper place for the poor to deposit their dead in until interment, and the 
following clause empowered the medical officer of health to order the re- 
moval of any dead body from an inhabited house in the City to this mor- 
tuary. He believed, however, that nothing had been done under these pro- 
visions. There was a power under the Diseases Prevention Act, vested in 
the Privy Council, to issue orders during the prevalence of epidemic disease 
to the local authorities for the removal of the dead, but that enactment 
contemplated only an extraordinary and exceptional state of circumstances. 
Dead-houses were attached to most of the workhouses, but they were used for 
paupersonly. Some of the railway companies had mortuaries for the reception 
of bodies intended for interment in the cemeteries on their respective lines. 
These were very inadequate, and the question was how far the evil might be 
met with the actual means at their disposal. Could they, where they appre- 
hended that a dead body in a dwelling-house was injurious to the health of 
the inmates, proceed under the Nuisances Removal Act, and obtain an 
order from the magistrates to take it away? He thought they could if the 
medical officer certified to the danger. But this remedy, if practicable, fell 
far short of what was necessary; and therefore, assuming that mortuaries 
were not established and their use enforced, every known means should be 
taken to prevent infection from corpses. He would insist, in every instance, 
upon the use of disinfectants or antiseptics. These agents might be divided 
into—Ist, antiseptics proper,or those which operated by preventing decom- 
position taking place; and 2nd, disinfectants, or those which neutralized 
the emanations as they escaped from the dead bodies. Having referred to 
some of these agents and their operations, the writer proceeded to say that, 
as a practical measure, he would suggest that a circular be sent to all the 
hospitals, requesting the authorities to take care that no corpse left their 
establishments until surrounded by some disinfecting agent. Medical prac- 
titioners, too, might on “giving a certificate of death urge the use of anti- 
septics, and boards of guardians might give notice that corpses could be 
deposited in the dead-house of the parish. But further legislative power 
was needed—in the first place, to authorize vestries to provide dead-houses; 
secondly, to render it compulsory to remove corpses to such mortuaries 
upon a certificate that their retention in dwelling-houses was injurious to 
health; thirdly, to compel undertakers to use some antiseptic when called 
in to shroud the body; and fourthly, to forbid the removal of a dead body 
to an undertaker’s premises without a special mortuary was provided for it, 
which should be certified by the medical officer as a fit and proper place. 

Dr. Lippiz, admitting the value of the first suggestion in the paper, 

inted out several difficulties in the way of the establishment of mortuaries 
in the metropolis. Provision for about 1500 corpses weekly would have to 
be made, and the expense of land suitable for the building of such numerous 
receptacles would be a great obstacle in the way. Perhaps the Legislature 
might be induced to enact that under no circumstances should bodies be 
kept without burial for more than four or five days, which would be a step 
in the right direction. The objection here would be that the poor, who 
thoroughly disliked parochial interference with their dead, were compelled 
to wait for a much longer period before they could raise funds for the 
interment. 

Dr. Lernesy said it was true the City Sewers Act contained the pro- 
visions referred to by Dr. Barnes, and he had frequently been called upon 
by the commission for advice on the subject. But so great were the diffi- 
culties in the way, that he had never felt at liberty to recommend their 








adoption. There would be a great unwillingness on the part of the poor to 
give up their dead, and he felt that he should bring his office into great dis- 
credit if he were to insist upon their removal. On the other hand, wherever 
parties were desirous of getting rid of their dead, and throwing upon the local 


authorities the cost of burial, they would be only too glad to urge him to 
put his office into execution. But he thought the difficulty might be got 
over in another way, which was by enforcing the use of disinfectants. He 
objected to the suggested injection of corpses with a solution of sulphate of 
zinc or lead, as the practice would tend to defeat the ends of justice in 
cases were subsequent inquiries led to the belief that the deceased had been 
poisoned. The use of sawdust, impregnated with solution of sulphate of 
zinc and dried, was largely used in France about dead bodies, and there 
was no doubt it had the power not only of absorbing the gases which were 
evolved, but also of arresting decomposition. At the same time, as sulphate 
of zinc was often combined with arsenic, the objection to it in a medico- 
legal point of view remained. Powdered charcoal placed about the corpse 
was far more powerful as a disinfectant, and less open to objection than 
a poisonous material. 

Dr. BALLARD, Dr. Atpis, Mr. BurGE, Dr. SANDERSON, and others, took 
part in the subsequent discussion, specially referring to the hindrances 
which medical officers of health met with in contending with popular pre- 
judices as to the mode of exhibiting respect to deceased friends; and urging 
the importance of the insertion of clauses in an amended Nuisances Removal 
Bill empowering them to remove corpses where, from the infectious nature 
of the mortal disease, danger was apprehended to the inmates of a dwelling. 

At the request of the meeting, Dr. Barnes agreed to draw up a resolution 
to submit to the General Purposes Committee, with the view of indicating 
what steps might be very advantageously taken by the association towards 
expediting the burial of the dead. , : 

hanks having been voted to Dr. Barnes, the proceedings terminated. 





Tuer SewAceE or BirrsincHam.—On Wednesday week last a meeting was 
held in Birmingham, “for the purpose of taking into censideration the ad- 
visability of forming a company for the utilization of Birmingham sewage.” 
The mayor, who presided, said that the meeting had been convened by 
Councillor Walker, who had paid great attention to the subject, and who 
had a scheme for the utilization of the sewage of towns, which was 4 
his own invention. Mr. Walker said Birmingham sewage was wort 
£200,000. If it was worth 25 per cent. of what was represented, there was 
£50,000 in the sewage of Birmingham, which was only one-quarter of its 
assumed value. The real manurial value of the sewage lay in its fluid 
part, which contained the elements of manure in solution. It was pro- 
posed to take the fluid part out of the solid, by the simple process of 
settling. To remove sixty tons of sewage by cart, or any other means than 
by pumps, would, of course, involve a considerable amount of expense and 
labour. But by laying down a rising main at the sewage outlet, and forcing 
up the liquid sewage by steam-engines to a reservoir at a sufficient eleva- 
tion to command plenty of land below to consume the whole sewage, 
then they would simply have an agricultural instead of a town’s water com- 
pany, and they would carry this water impregnated with manure by pipes 
to the farmers direct, with water-plugs in every ten acres, which could be 
turned off or on, money | to the demand. He concluded by moving the 
following resolution:—“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is highly 
desirable that the sewage of this borough should be utilized by distribution 
over adjacent lands, and that for this purpose the corporation of Birmingham 
should be recpmmended to grant a concession of such sewage to a joint- 
stock company.” Mr. Hawksley, the eminent hydraulic engineer, seconded 
the resolution. He said sewage was only of value at the place where it was 
utilized. At the place where it came from it was of no value whatever, 
because an immense sum of money had to be expended in conveying it to 
the spot where it was wanted. Birmingham sewage belonged to the corpo- 
ration, and to them it was a great nuisance. If it could be utilized by the 
outlay of a vast capital, by persons who united themselves together for the 
purpose of private enterprise, it must be to those persons in the main that 
the profit must come. A discussion ensued on the value of the sewage, in 
which Mr. Bird, chemist, Dr. Alford Hill, and several other gentlemen took 
part. Mr. Bird and Dr. Hill both opposed the scheme before the meeting; 
and Mr. R. C. Chawner, magistrate and agriculturist, of Lichfield, main- 
tained that the sewage, even when the farmers got it, might be injurious 
rather than beneficial. When a vote was taken upon the resolution, two 


| hands were held upin its favour and from eight to ten against it. The 
; resolution was then declared to be lost. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & COlS 
IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 








has proved the superiority of their Improved Dry 
general use than any Meter hitherto manufac- 
\ spector of Gas-Meters for the City of Man- 
| he tested 5707 new Dry Gas-Meters, and only 
/ Co.'s Improved Dry Gas-Meters stand highest 
extract :— 


Extensive experience, in this country and abroad, 
Gas-Meters, which have come more rapidly into 
tured.—The printed Report of the official In- {iii o..8 
chester, for the year ending 1863, shows that Wun} 

5 new Wet Meters; and that George Glover and S 
in point of accuracy, as shown in the following 
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CLASSES X. & XXXI. 


“« George Glover and Co., per centage of error on the number tested, 2°116. 


Thomas Glover es se ua 2°812. 
Croll, Rait, and Co. is ke “sf 5°540. 
Thomas Fletcher = a ‘a 15°121. 
Joseph Boulton % a o 25°000.” 





Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road (near Pimlico Pier), London, 8.W.; and 
15, Market Street, Manchester. 


NATURAL OXIDE OF IRON. 


Messrs. W. DAWBER & SON, 


QUEEN’S DOCK, HTUtit, 


Who with several Gas Companies successfully opposed the prolongation of Mr. F. C. Hills’s Patent for the Purification of 

Gas by Artificial Oxide of Iron, respectfully inform Directors of Gas Companies, Gas Engineers, and all interested in using the 

cheapest and most effectual material for the Purification of Gas, that they are now prepared to supply the NATURAL OXIDE 

OF IRON at a price per ton delivered, or to take Contracts by the ton of coal carbonized, receiving back the spent material. 
References to several London and provincial Gas Engineers of the highest eminence can be given on application to 

|W. DAWBER & SON, to whom all orders should be addressed. 

| Queen’s Dock, Hull, March 28, 1864. 











TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only rzrrxcr joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- | 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 

Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NOTICE TO GAS COMPANIES AND THE TRADE. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 
Gas Engineers, and Manufacturers of 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, & ORMOLU Chandeliers ; 


IMPROVED CRYSTAL STAR & SUN LIGHTS; 
VESTIBULES, and every description of Gas-Fittings. 





J. D. & SONS beg most respectfully to inform Gas Companies and the Trade that their FIVE NEW 
CITY SHOW-ROOMS are now complete with every description of Lighting Mediums, including Registered 
Designs of Medisval Gas-Fittings, Crystal, Bronzed, Ormolu, and Electro-Plated Chandeliers, Brackets, 
Vestibule-Lights, Bronzed and Gilt Statuettes. 

Special Designs prepared in perfect accordance with architectural arrangements. Estimates furnished 
for the Lighting and Fitting up of Theatres, Music-Halls, and Public or Private Buildings with Gas. 


GAS-MOONS of the Newest Designs. 
The PATENT GAS-REGULATOR and PURIFIER reduced to Gs: Gd. per dozen. Patiern- 
Books of Gas-Fittings, Crystal and Ormolu Chandeliers for 1864 are now complete. 
Works: LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Manufactory and City Show-Rooms: 147, HOUNDSDITCH. 


The CRYSTAL CEILING, with Ventilating Apparatus, manufactured by J. Defries and Sons for 
the Strand Music-Hail. 
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and from several other law stationers. Mr. R. H. Jones, of the Dover 
Gas- Works, has also published comprehensive forms of accounts for gas 
companies. 
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Notes upon Passing Events. 


Tue Times has been performing the operation commonly 
known as “crying over spilled milk,” in relation to the Public 
Works Act for the relief of the cotton hands. Our own worst 
anticipations as to the working of this Act under the direction 
of Mr. Rawlinson have been realized: a very large portion of 
the loan has been diverted to purposes which have the least, 
possible connexion with cotton distress. In November, 1863, 
we wrote: ‘It was the obvious intention of the Legislature 
‘that the loans raised should be chiefly expended on unskilled 
‘* (cotton) labour; but it seems that a good deal is being laid 
“out in ways that have very little to do with labour. For 
“instance, at Manchester, where we might expect a good ex- 
“ample, £220,000 has been obtained, and out of this we hear 
“that £25,000 is to be paid for a piece of land to makea 
“cemetery, at a fancy price per acre, and £130,000 will go to} 


“ Staffordshire for iron pipes; so that the sum left for digging || 
“and excavating will be small enough.” Our words have || 
The number of cotton operatives 


been realized to the letter. 
employed has been almost nominal—some eighty or ninety. 
The work of excavating stiff clay did not enable unskilled men 
to earn more than a few pence a day, and they were superseded 
by regular navvies. This is a cruel and corrupt abuse of what 
was strictly a charitable fund. We are glad to see the Times 
scarifying the professional philosophers and philanthropists of 
Cottonopolis who denounce the misdeeds of squires and peers 
with so much virtuous indignation. The other day Mr. Bazley 
was pleased, with the true insolence of the ‘‘ Manchester 
“‘man,” to brand an eminent firm of engineers employed by 


the Government as the “long firm” (the long firm being a/) 
company of swindlers, which have their head-quarters in Lan-| ) 


cashire), the crime of Sir William Armstrong and Co. being 
that they are settled in Newcastle instead of Manchester ; but 
really we think people unconnected with Manchester will be 
inclined to consider the affair of the public works loan transac- 
tion a very “long firm” kind of business. 

The agricultural interest has sustained a severe loss in the 
death of Mr. John Fowler, the’ inventor of the steam-plough 
which bears his name. By his extraordinary energy and intel- 
ligence, he had succeeded, within a very few years, in bringing 
his invention to a high degree of perfection, and had esta- 
blished a manufactory at Leeds, which is turning out these 
costly machines at the rate of one per day, when he was cut 
off by an accident in the prime of life. He was only thirty- 
eight. Mr. Fowler, like Sir William Armstrong and several 
other distinguished men, was not educated as a mechanic; but 
his tastes led him to become a manufacturer of agricultural 
implements some fourteen or fifteen years ago, before that 
trade had attained its present importance. The idea of his 
plough originated in another very ingenious machine for cut- 


ting drains and laying pipes at the same operation, which he}! 


brought before the Royal Agricultural Society at Gloucester. 
This machine was worked by ten or twelve horses. The first 
step was to substitute steam power for horse power. But 
even with this change, although the arrangements were most 
ingenious, there was not such a clear saving between the cost 
of machine and hand draining as to hold out a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the former would supersede the latter to a re- 
munerative extent. Steam-ploughing had often been the sub- 
ject of ingenious but unsuccessful patents, and in 1854-5 was 


culturists. The chance observation of a friend led Mr. Fowler 
to turn his attention towards directing the steam power and 
wire rope which drew his mole-plough underground to moving 
a cultivating plough. At Chelmsford, in 1856, he produced 
a steam-plough, which obtained the commendation of the 
judges of the Royal Agricultural Society, and which was the 
germ of all his future improvements-—-the double set of 
ploughs, so ingeniously balanced, and the moveable disque- 
anchors. From that date Mr. Fowler continued constantly 
improving his apparatus, and annually carried off the first prizes 
at the shows of the Royal Agricultural. To making his 








machine perfect, and adapting it to the various operations re- 
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quired in cultivating land, he devoted himself with indomitable 
|\zeal, energy, and ingenuity, and with great success; but at a 

‘sacrifice not only of a considerable fortune, but of his mental 
1] and bodily health. A short time since, he for a second time 
‘; was compelled to retire from the active direction of his manu- 
factory, and seek renewed strength in rest and field-sports, 
of which he had been an enthusiastic follower until mas- 
| tered by the stronger passion for mechanical improvements. 
| By a strange fatality, in seeking health he found his death: a 
broken arm, the result of a fall in the hunting-field, ended in 
tetanus, of which he died on the Saturday before the opening 
of the Smithfield Club Show. Mr. John Fowler was a re- 
markably fine man, upwards of six feet in height; of late years 
showing in his spare frame the evident effects of over-work. 
His tastes were refined, his manners remarkably pleasing and 
| winning, although not wanting in courage or words where a 
decided opinion was needed. He will be widely and deeply 
regretted by a large circle of friends, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that his death at so early an age is a national loss. 


The annual recurrence of the Smithfield Club Show brings 
out the annual buzz from one of the sanitary enthusiasts who, 
|| like the large blue flies in summer, seem to have an invincible 
|| attraction for butchers shops. A Mr. Gant—in his case the 
“G” might appropriately be changed into a ‘“‘ C ’—has been 
writing to the Standard, and predicting all sorts of horrors 
'|from the consumption of over-fat meat. Mr. Gant declares 
that he has found on dissection in prize animals “‘ fatty dege- 
** neration of the heart,”’ diseased livers, and divers other ail- 
ments, the result of too much eating, too much sleep, and too 
little exercise. We dare say he is quite right. But what 
then? ‘These over-fed beasts are not destined to be the fathers 
or the mothers of other too-much-disposed-to-get-fat animals. 
Their career ends in the Agricultural Hall: thence they pass 
to the butchers. There are not three hundred animals shown 
|| altogether, and of these it may safely be affirmed that every 
}}one that was fat was fed at a loss, if sold at the ordinary price 
|| 0f butcher’s beasts. Feeding bullocks on artificial food—the 
|| only way of creating extraordinary fatness—is the most un- 
| profitable branch of a farmer’s business, even when he does not 
|Sink expense, and go in head over ears for a prize. The 
cost of all stall-fed and yard-fed beasts is divided between the 
butcher’s price and manure. Without charging half the arti- 
ficial food to manure, it would generally be difficult to show a 
profit. Under these circumstances, there is not the slightest 
chance of animals being over-fed, or the public injured by too 
large a supply of suet. Over-fatness does not pay, and that is 
ample answer to the Gant family of medical philanthropists. 
Besides, before we begin to be frightened at the prospect of 
eating aldermanic beef, we ought to have some example of the 
dire effects of a dinner from a prize ox; the inquiry would 
not be difficult. Butchers give fancy prices wherever the 
blue or red ribbons are awarded. They, too, lose on every 
pound they sell, and would have no difficulty in telling where 
the ‘‘degencrated”’ meat goes. For our own parts, we have 
much more fear of damage from under-fed meat—from the 
scare-crows of bullocks and bulls that supply the poor with 
|| their small bits ofroast and boiled. It is certainly a new proof 
|;0£ the luxury of the country and the age, that, instead of 
‘| having a school of philosophers recommending the consump- 
|| tion of horse-flesh, we have philanthropists entreating us not 
|; to eat our meat too fat. But Mr. Gant and his school have 
|, another grievance against our modern grazing system ; they 
||object to the precocity—the early maturity—which distin- 
|| guishes alike nearly all the breeds of British beef, mutton, and 
pork. They would have our meat-eating population confine 
themselves to British bulls and aged milking cows; Spanish 
xen, seasoned by a few years on the road in harness; Welsh 
heep devoid of fat; and pigs of the ancient Irish or Hamp- 

hire breed, if they can be found. In this case there is no con- 
/solation to be had. Allour sheep, except a few mountaineers, 
{jall our pigs, come to market at an age when our forefathers 
|; would have considered them lambs or piglings. Even twenty 
i| years ago it was almost impossible to buy in old Smithfield 
'! Market five score of sheep (not lambs) under three years old ; 
)at the present day it would be almost as impossible to find as 
jmany English sheép over three years old. Beasts, except a 
j few Highlanders, Welsh, and Irish, are equally precocious ; and 
jalthough, as a matter of luxury, a well-fed four-year-old or a 
|three-year-old wether is to be preferred, as precocity means 
jan increase of stock carried on the acreage of land, it is not 
\likely that our farmers will go back to the days before Bakewell 
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| and Collinge, with short-horn Leicester sheep, set the example 





of what could be done in the way of shortening the time at 
which live stock can be turned into money, for that is the 
meaning of early maturity. 

The Metropolitan Board have selected a thoroughfare by 
Hamilton Place as their way of cutting the Gordian gut in Park | 
Lane, and been up to the bland Mr. William Cowper, the First 
Commissioner of Works, to ask his advice, and money, and po- 
litical assistance. Mr. Cowper was not bland on this occasion. 
He declined to back their bill; would make no promise that rea- 
sonable terms should be asked where compensation for Crown | 
lands was due; and plainly told them that if the Board could | 
not find the money in the pockets of the ratepayers, they were | 
not worthy of the honours of a board, and must be broken up. 
It was suggested that cabs might be permitted to ply through | 
the Park, and so destroy its privacy and comfort, as well as the | 
roadway, by an eternal stream of railway traffic. One sour) 
parish radical and orator observed that the frequenters of Hyde | 
Park were “only idlers,” whom it could be no harm to disturb, | 
as “‘ they were of no use ;” but the First Commissioner did not | 
quite see that. For our part we think that, in their place, idlers | 
are quite as useful as money-grubbers, and much more agreeable | 
than the Bumbles whoon every subject lay down the absolute law | 
—as they see it! Sothe Board will go on at their own risk with | 
the scheme for relieving Park Lane bya cut through Hamilton 
Gardens and Place, leaving the heavy traffic to crawl on as be-| 
fore. This will be a very imperfect, one-eyed remedy for a great | 
evil. It would be a good plan to take a slice off the Park to} 
widen the greater part of Park Lane, if Cambridge House could | 
only be ‘‘ wiped out.” If that were done, it would be well to) 
open up a sort of circus in Piccadilly, cutting into the Green 
Park, with a resting-place and lamps in the centre, to divide the 
traffic. But this is far too comprehensive and magnificent a plan 
for our metropolitan governors. They do not seem to see that. 
their true policy would be to propose complete and magnificent | 
plans, whether they have the means of carrying them out or| 
not. Let the public have the onus of rejecting great plans, | 
on economical or other grounds. It should be part of 
the. occupation of the Board .to. educate the ratepaying 
mind. Then, again, if we had men, or a man, of the) 
right stamp at the head of Crown lands, direct encou-| 
ragement would be given to public improvements; but, on the 
contrary, the Crown officers discourage the most useful works, 
by using their powers to extract the -uttermost farthing, 
not only for the property sold, but for hush-money to 
neutralize their special opposition. An attorney-mind rules 
the department: rem quocungue,modo rem is the motto. For 
instance, a grand street improvement has been undertaken by 
the company, which is ‘about to unite the Euston station with 
the Charing Cross station by an underground railway, and 
over it build, from Holborn, through St. Giles’s, to Chandos 
Street, a new street sixty feet wide. The promoters of this 
company were desirous of carrying their street into the Strand, 
by passing through the Lowther Arcade, which stands on 
Crown land. They were compelled to stop at Chandos Street 
because the representatives of the Crown not only demanded 
an exorbitant price for their claims, but threatened to oppose 
the Bill in every stage if the claims were not acceded to before 
the Bill was introduced, and to make use of some special privi- 
lege, and withhold the Royal Assent, should the Bill pass 
Commons and Lords. As a means of communication, perhaps, 
the continuation by Chandos Street will answer the public 
purpose sufficiently well; but the picturesque and architectural 
advantages of an opening into the Strand are too obvious not 
to cause regret that the authors of this truly grand scheme did 
not meet with more liberal treatment. The Park Lane difficulty 
will only be half solved by the street cut through Hamilton 
Place. A large number of carriages want to go east after they 
get into Piccadilly. A capital improvement would be to push 
South Audley Street through the west end of May Fair to 
Piccadilly by Down Street—not a very gigantic affair; and 
if, at the same time, Half-Moon Street were continued through 
the stable-yard, where there is at present a private way, into 
the north-west corner of Berkeley Square and Davies Street, 
greatly increased facilities would be afforded for getting to 
and from the Oxford Street side of London. 

Cheltenham may be added to the six towns which more or 
less utilize their sewage. We only hope that the good results 
that have been obtained from simple irrigation will not lead 
to extravagant expenses in pumping apparatus, which are sure 
to end in disappointment and to reaction, very injurious to the 
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interests of the town. A Mr. Astle writes to the daily 
papers— 

Mr. Nicholls, a farmer occupying land adjacent to the tanks on the Chelt, 
and one of the members of the Board of Health, offered to try the experiment 
of irrigating his land with the sewage. Permission was given. An acre of 
meadow-land was measured off, channels about six inches wide and three deep 
(in fact, not much more than the turf pealed off) were cut, and the liquid sew- 
age, without any disinfectant, was pumped up by hand-labour and carried 
down an open shoot, through a hole in the boundary-wall of the tanks into 
the channels, along which it flowed over:the acre to be experimentalized 
upon. Ina very short time the grass began to shoot up rapidly, and the 
ammonia, like hoar frost, covered the blades. In less than a month Mr. 
Nicholls estimated the increase of growth as equal to 25 per cent. over that 
of the — not so irrigated, Subsequently, a steam-engine was brought 
into use, and irrigation is going on over a larger extent of ground. The re- 
sult of all this is that ocular demonstration has been afforded to the farmers 
and others who doubted the possibility of turning the sewage to profitable 
account in the way described. A company has already been started for the 
purpose of purchasing (if the commissioners will sell) the sewage, They 
propose to carry the liquid matter through drains along the low lands, to 
form here and there a reservoir, from whence, at a certain charge per acre, 
the sewage may be pumped up into liquid distributors; and to sell the solid 
manure, which will, as hitherto, be intercepted at the tanks unmixed with 
any disinfectant, and may be carted away to the hills, where the liquid could 
not well be taken. 

It is the extravagant value put upon sewage and the mistake 
of draining towns to one outfall, generally the lowest, that 
have retarded the use of the only sound plan of protecting our 
streams and relieving our towns from nuisance—viz., simple 
irrigation over natural or artificial grasses. Every one who 
knows anything of the financial position of our landlords and 
tenants will agree that if farmers can only use sewage by a 
large expenditure in pipes, hose, and forcing-pumps, involving 
the use of trained labourers, they will decline to use it at all : 
in fact, they cannot—they seldom have any capital to spare. 
Landlords are in the same case, not prepared to lay out £6 or 
£8 an acre on fixed plant. If it be necessary to adapt fields 
to sewage irrigation by the use of the spade or the plough, 
there will be less objection: it can be done by degrees—a 
field at a time. Farmers understand the cost, and can arrange 
it with their landlord; but a contract with an engineer is a 
serious affair, and involves heavy cash payments in large sums. 
There are many landlords who would like to drain their stiff 
clays, but want the means, and many more who are glad to 
resort to the hand drainage companies. After twenty years 
experience that sewage irrigation of grass lands by gravitation, 
especially on porous soils, will pay well, it will also pay on 
Italian rye grass; but the moment that pumping becomes 
necessary the town, not the farmer, must pay that expense. 
Capital can only be turned once a year in agriculture, and 
therefore does not flow towards land with the facility with 
which it is poured into trade and manufactures. It costs £4 to 
£6 an acre to drain stiff clays, and pays well; vet half the 
stiff clays of England are not yet drained for want of means. 
What chance is there, then, that the Ellisian scheme endorsed 
by the Corporation of London, Dr. Brady, and Lord Robert 
Montague, will obtain, first, five or six millions, to supply five 
hundred thousand acres; and, next, three millions to enable 
the farmers of the five hundred thousand acres to use iron 
underground pipes, jet, and hose—in round numbers, ten 
millions to be expended on soil, two-thirds of which is stiff 
clay, where wet for nine months of the year is poison, and 
nine-tenths of the farmers rely on town dung, and never pur- 
chase an ounce of portable manure. 

Baron Liebig seems intent on reducing his reputation as a 
practical adviser on agricultural operations to the lowest ebb. 
He has generally contented himself with prophecies to be re- 
alized by our great-grand-children ; but in his letter to Lord 
Robert Montagu, which has been much quoted from the Blue- 
Book, he makes assertions which are contradicted by existing 
crops. The Baron begins with a sneer at the British farmer. 
That is a matter of course. The British farmer found the 
Baron’s manure a failure, and has continued ever since to pur- 
chase phosphate of lime, and other portable manures made up 
by the objects of Baron Liebig’s jealous hatred—the British 
phosphate manure manufacturers—at a price which pays him 
in crops, and pays the manufacturers full 20 per cent. profit. 
The British farmer, with the advice of such agricultural chemists 
as Professors Way and Voelcker and Mr. Lawes, has found out 
what manures answer his purpose, and has also found out, with- 
out consulting any one, that in this climate, in nine seasons out 
of ten, he suffers more from too much rain than too much dry 
weather. Hence he declines to go to great expenses to get a 
ton of manure mixed in 10,000 tons of water, for that is the 
exact composition of sewage. The Baron says :— 


__ The natural laws which govern the permanent fertility of soils and the 
increase of their produce are, from circumstances which I cannot detail 
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here, very little understood by the British farmers ; and hence arises a fear 
that the use of sewage, which ought to be a lasting benefit to agriculture, 
may be regarded, after a few years, as averitable detriment by the same 
farmer who, in the first years of its application, would assuredly give it his 
full approbation. In what may be termed its natural state, it is not a uni- 
versal manure, like stable dung, which is efficacious at all times, and on all 
localities, but a special manure, the continual application of which, exclu- 
sively, tends to impoverish the land. 

Stable dung contains all, a special manure only some, of the elements 
which ought to be restored to the soil in order to render it permanently 
fertile. Peruvian guano, for instance, belongs to the class of special ma- 
nures ; and experience has shown that in certain countries of Germany and 
Scotland the application of guano on meadow land, which produced in the 
first years enormous crops of grass or hay, had later no effect at all, and | 
that the same man, who at first overrated the value of guano, eventuall 
cursed its application (see my “ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” pp. 261—268). 
Sewage contains ammonia, potash, and phosphoric acid, like guano; but | 
phosphoric acid in a much smaller proportion. On asoil rich (in its natural | 
state) in phosphoric acid sewage will have an excellent effect ; it will pro- 
duce, for instance, large crops of grass, turnips, and corn, if the soil supplies 
the quantity of phosphoric acid wanting in sewage ; but as in each succes- 
sive crop a certain quantity of phosphoric acid is abstracted, the total quan- 
tity in the soil is by continued application of sewage gradually diminishing 
every year, and a time must arrive when the phosphoric acid is insufficient 
for future crops, and when sewage ceases to produce its former effects. 


Now, this statement is just like Baron Liebig’s prophecy of 
the exhaustion of the soil of Great Britain under high farming, 
except that while it is impossible to prove or disprove what is 
to take place at an unmentioned period with respect to sewage, 
we have the Edinburgh meadows, and they show that this last 
theory, like the theory of his mineral manure, is contrary to fact. 
The sea sand at Craigentinny is not good soil; on the con- 
trary, it is the very poorest soil ever known to be used for ag- 





ricultural purposes, and from these meadows, for upwards of, 


40 years, sewage alone has every year obtained luxuriant crops 
of grass, without any material variation from year to year, or 
the slightest sign of exhaustion. It will be observed that 
Baron Liebig lays stress on the deficiency of phosphoric acid 
in sewage, and in another letter he asserts that the addition of 
a certain quantity of phosphate of lime would double the value 
of sewage. Yet he has also the folly to assert that the manu- 
facturers of phosphate of lime will be the bitter opponents of 
the utilization of sewage, which, according to the learned Ger- 
man’s own account, would open a new trade to them. We 
have taken advantage of the Smithfield Club Show to ascertain 
the feelings of the representatives of the principal manure 
manufacturers. We found them profoundly indifferent to the 
whole sewage question. In this country, when an interest is 
threatened in Parliament it organizes, forms a committee, and 
subscribes funds, Witness the paper-makers. But the 
artificial manure interest has never been represented be- 
fore any of the committees, or cared to be represented. 
They no more fear the competition of sewage than Bass 
fears the competition of Bavarian beer. But instead of 
assisting, Baron Liebig in the following passage, raises new 
obstacles to the introduction of sewage on our farms ;— 

The agriculturist must be made aware that by the introduction of sewage 

his whole system of farming undergoes a change, and that he has to make 
an apprenticeship to learn to apply it rightly and économical/y, and in order 
to benefit and not to injure his fields. If the agriculturist is left without 
proper instruction on this head the labours of years of men like yourself, Dr. 
Brady, and others, would be lost. It would take a long time to recover the 
lost ground. 
If, in addition to laying out from £6 to £8 an acre in engineer- 
ing preparations, the whole system of farming is to be changed, 
it will take a lifetime to fit Mr. Ellis’s half-million acres to pay 
the celebrated 2d. per ton. But then a little later the Baron 
throws out a hint which seems to shadow forth a new edition 
of those mineral pills for growing all sorts of crops, the failure 
of which, and the success of Mr. Lawes and his followers, so 
embittered the great chemist against England. 

The composition of sewage heing once perfectly known, a receipt for what 

is to be added could be made out and put in the hands of every farmer who 
uses it; and it remains a question whether it is not possible for the company 
itself to add those ingredients wanting in the sewage according to the demand 
of the crop to be grown. 
This we can promise Baron Liebig, that if he sends overa 
new patent manure, its success will depend not on its name or 
its nominal contents, but on its result in crops. It has some- 
times occurred to us that the inordinate value put on sewage 
by Baron Liebig arises from his want of experience of the 
effects of water. German sewage is “slab,” as countrymen 
say, not spoiled with water, for water-closets are almost un- 
known, and few Germans ever wash if they can help it, unless 
on great occasions, or after being corrupted by foreign travel. 
Our one ton of solid to ten thousand tons of liquid is an un- 
known quantity to German professors. 


A deputation from Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, Wol- 
verhampton, Coventry, Preston, and Bath, came to town to 
‘ 
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present Sir George Grey with a memorial from Birmingham, 
praying for the introduction of a public general Bill for the 
disposal of sewage, and protection of rivers from pollution. 
The deputation was so hastily arranged, that when they met 
the Home Secretary they were not able to say exactly what 
they wanted, but no doubt this step will Jead to an organized 
movement. The parties interested would do well to as- 
sist the Home Secretary by preparing the draft or the 
heads of a Bill they would approve. There are clauses 
in the Local Government Act which are not available 
by those who have not adopted the Act. The towns 
require compulsory powers to take land, and to go 
through land with sewage, or for distributing sewage; to 
join with other districts, and to share expenses; to make 
bargains with companies, and to pay companies to take sewage ; 
but none of these powers will work unless it is absolutely for- 
bidden to turn foul water of any kind into streams within a 
certain distance of towns. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue gas consumers of Brighton have shown their want of 
confidence in Mr. Flintoff, and his estimates of the price at 
which gas might be supplied in that town, by entering into 
further negotiations with the gas companies, founded on more 
j)rational propositions than those instigated by Mr. Flintoff, and 
they have terminated in an amicable settlement of what 
threatened to be an angry and expensive contest. The com- 
panies had, some months ago, consented, at the request of the 
Town Council, to reduce the price of gas from 5s. to 4s. 9d. 
‘]|per 1000 feet at Michaelmas last, and to 4s. 6d. at Midsummer 
next. That was the state of affairs when Mr. Flintoff ap- 
peared on the scene, with his project for forming a con- 
4/sumers company to supply gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet. The 
gas consumers were so captivated with the prospect presented 
to them by the “eminent gas engineer,” that a consumers 
{\association was quickly formed, and the Mayor and many 

of the Town Councillors, and one of the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the borough, took part in the movement, and a 
Gas Consumers Company, Limited, appeared on paper, with a 
proposed capital of £100,000, and notices were given of an 
intention to apply to Parliament for an Act of Incorporation. 
On the 10th ult. the company was registered with the names 
of ten shareholders, whose collective holdings amounted to 51 
shares of £10 each, and who, as matters have turned out, are 
4|responsible tu that extent for the expenses incurred. Discretion 
is said to be the better part of valour, and the reflection of a 
‘few days suggested prudence to many of the patrons of the 
new scheme. Mr. Moor, the Member for the borough, who 
‘had been one of its active promoters, undertook to negotiate 
with the Black Rock Gas Company, and another of the 
principal promoters, an influential tradesman of the town and 
the largest consumer of gas, negotiated with the Hove Com- 
pany. We understand that those gentlemen expressed their in- 
tention to withdraw from all connexion with the new company, 
provided the period fixed for the reduction of the price of gas 
to 4s. 6d. were advanced three months—that is, to commence 
on the 25th of March next—and that two further reductions, 
each of 3d. per 1000 feet, were made at Midsummer and at 
Christmas, 1865; the price at the latter period to be, there- 
fore, reduced to 4s. per 1000 feet. Those conditions were ac- 
cepted by the representatives of the two companies, and un- 
official announcements to that effect have appeared in the local 
papers. The desire evinced by the respectable portion of the 
consumers who took part in the recent agitation to withdraw 
from the concern indicates that they had begun to apprehend 
the consequences of following Mr. Flintoff as their leader. Had 
they felt satisfied that it was practicable to obtain a supply of 
gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, and dividends of 10 per cent., they 
would not have been content with a prospective reduction to 
4s., and the relinquishment of so profitable an undertaking, 
{| Second thoughts are best, and they acted wisely in not trusting 
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subject must have shown to be delusive, and they may congra- 


ment with the existing companies. 

The Brighton Observer of the 2nd inst., in an article evidently 
prompted, if not written, by Mr. Flintoff, attacks us for not 
having volunteered to dissect his estimates, and for preferring 
= leave their fallacies to be exposed in a parliamentary com- 








mittee by those who, knowing all the local circumstances, could 





to representations which the least practical knowledge of the | 


tulate themselves on having made so satisfactory an arrange- | 


do it more effectually. At the same time, the writer makes 
several misrepresentations respecting the condition of gas sup- 
ply in other places, which, being calculated by their bold as- 
sertions to mislead those who are not acquainted with the real 
facts, it may be desirable to correct, Whitehaven and Plymouth 
are again adduced as model instances of cheap supply of gas, 
which the gas companies of all other towns should imitate, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion; and the price at which 
gas was manufactured by contract for the Great Central Gas 
Consumers Company is noticed, as proving the small cost of 


gas; but in each case facts are suppressed which, when known, |! 


completely refute the conclusions arrived at. It is true that for 
several years the gas supplied by the Great Central Company 
was manufactured for them by a contractor for 1s. 9d. per 
1000 feet, but, in addition, the company bore all the charges 
connected with the public lamps, collectors commission, bad 
debts, rates and taxes, charges for management, including 
directors, the salaries of engineer, secretary, and inspectors, 
law and incidental expenses, wear and tear of meters, and re- 
pairs of mains and service-pipes, which added at least 9d. per 
1000 feet to the contractor’s charge for the gas. The con- 
tractor also made a claim on the company, which was estab- 
lished, for having supplied gas of a superior illuminating quality 
to the low standard originally propcsed, which, together with 
the costly litigation, added another 3d. per 1000 feet to the price 
paid for the gas. Thus the actual cost of the gas supplied to 
the consumers, instead of being 1s. 9d., amounted to 2s. 9d. 
per 1000 feet, exclusive of any profit. It was, indeed, stated 
on oath that the contractor had incurred a heavy loss on the 
contract ; and this it must be borne in mind with coals much 
cheaper than at Brighton, -with a better market for the pro- 
ducts, with a consumption treble that of either of the Brighton 
companies, and with the concentrated area of the City of London 
for the district over which the gas was distributed. 

It is true, also, that at Whitehaven a contractor provides the 
gas for the company at the charge of 1s. 5d. per 1000 feet; but 
the price of coal in that town is only 6s. per ton, instead of 
17s. 3d., as at Brighton, or little more than one-third. As 
there is a life or death struggle between the two competing 
companies at Whitehaven, the management and distribution 
are conducted on the most economical scale possible; but those 
expenses, small as they are, have to be added to the cost price 
of gas. The state of affairs of the Consumers Company, in a 
year more prosperous than usual, was thus represented by the 
chairman :—The gross gas-rental for the year, with gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1000 feet, was £1595. 16s. 3d., and the meter- 
rents £71. 3s. 4d., making the total receipts £1666. 19s. 4d. 
From that sum there was paid to the contractor £1219. 9s. 6d., 
leaving a gross surplus of £447. 10s. 1d. The expenses of 
management and distribution, including rent and taxes, salaries, 
repairs, printing, solicitors’ charges, bad debts, &c., amounted 
to only £168. 1s. From the surplus thus reduced had to be 
deducted bank interest and interest on loan, £148, and the net 
balance enabled the directors—who do not appear to have 
received any salaries—to pay interest on the preference shares, 
nothing being left to be divided among the ordinary share- 
holders. At the general meetings of the company it had been | 
proposed, on more than one occasion, to raise the price of gas 
to extricate them from their difficulties; but as the old com- 
pany, with the object of extinguishing their rivals, charge only | 
2s. per 1000 feet, to advance the price has not been considered | 
practicable, while some of the shareholders, with the view of 
making the war between the two companies short and decisive, 
have proposed a further reduction, so that one or the other 
may be exterminated. It must be observed, also, that in the 
speeches of the chairman the deplorable state of the affairs of 
the Consumers Company is, in a great measure, attributed to 
the miscalculation of the engineer of the cost of constructing 
the works. It was estimated that they would be completed 
for £6000, but the company have raised :— 

By ordinary shares . . . £6000 





By preference shares 1250 
By loan at 6 per cent., . 3500 
£10,750 


The quantity of gas produced yearly is stated to be about 8 


| million cubic feet, so that the company have expended on their 


works nearly £1350 per million feet of gas manufactured, 
while Mr. Flintoff’s estimate of the cost of works at Brighton 


| for an annual production of 240 million feet was only £80,000, 


' or not one quarter the actual cost at Whitehaven. 


It is evi- 
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dent, from the foregoing statement of the real condition of the | 
affairs of the Consumers Gas Company at Whitehaven, that 
the supply of gas in that town is not to be taken as an example | 
to be followed, but as a warning to be avoided. It would 
have been as reasonable, in the by-gone coaching days, to have | 
cited the opposition coaches that carried passengers for no- 
thing, and treated them to a dinner on the journey, as models 
to be imitated by coach proprietors in general, and as esta- 
blishing a tariff of passenger traffic to be insisted on by the 
public, as to contend that gas should be supplied in all towns 
at the same price as at Whitehaven, where, under the most | 
favourable circumstances, it has not left a penny to be divided | 
among the ordinary shareholders. 

The causes of the low price of gas at Plymouth have been so | 
recently explained in our columns, that it is unnecessary to 
refer to the subject further than to observe that, by the pur- 
chase of the works from the original owners for 25 or 30 per 
cent. below the cost price, and by the appropriation of profits | 
earned when the prices of gas were much higher than at pre- 
sent, the capital account has been so far reduced that the com- | 
pany are enabled to pay their maximum prescribed dividend of | 
£8. 11s. Sd. with less profit per 1000 feet of gas made than | 
any other gas company in the United Kingdom. 
| Maidstone is announced to be the next provincial town that | 
jwill be favoured with a visit frem Mr. Flintoff in his round of | 
agitation, Ata preliminary meeting of a few gas consumers, 
the following letter from the ‘“‘eminent gas engineer’’ was 
read by the person to whom it was addressed; and, as it 
serves to show the machinery by which such demonstrations 
are worked, and the cost of the moving power, it deserves to 
be recorded :— 








Brighton, Nov. 22, 1864. 
| Dear Sir,—Mr. Councillor Woollett has just handed over your note to him | 
together with his reply. He thought it would save time if I wrote to you on | 
the question, giving particulars as to how you should proceed to overturn the | 
jmonopoly, &e. 
| In the first place, 1 have no doubt that gas can be sold at from 3s. to 3s. 4d. 
| Per 1000 cubic feet, paying 10 per cent. on the capital employed. 

If you form a committee of gas consumers and secure a large hall for a free 
public meeting, I would come down and make a survey of the town, with 
jestimates of the costs of works, and deliver a lecture to prove my case. My 
jcharge for doing so would be £10. 


| Aletter addressed to George Flintoff, London Gas Protection Office, 151, 


| Strand, will always find me, as it would be forwarded to where I happened 
jto be at the time. j 

I have all the particulars of the precious Maidstone Company, with its A and | 
iB shares, bonuses, &c. &c., and nothing would afford me greater pleasure | 
|than to have the honour of overturning the monopoly. 
| Any information you require I will supply at any time. 
Yours faithfully, (Signed) GrorGE FLInTorr. 

Thomas Wells, Esq., Maidstone. 

The meeting took place on the 9th inst., but it appears to 
have been a very tame affair, and to have lacked the vigour of | 
the Brighton demonstration, notwithstanding the spicy par- | 
ticulars with which Mr. Flintoff went provided respecting the | 
* precious Maidstone Company;” and it is most probable that | 
he must be content with his first bonus of £10, and wait till 
some more favourable opportunity for the realization of the 
great pleasure and honour he anticipates of “‘ overturning the 
“* monopoly.” 

The movement, stimulated by such means, will exhaust itself, 
unless fuel be added to it by ill-advised interference, of which 
there was an instance at Mr. Filintoff’s second meeting at 
Paddington, when some animation was given thereby to pro- | 
ceedings that would otherwise have passed off flatly enough. 
The answer of the Imperial Gas Company to the resolution | 
passed at the first meeting, calling on them to reduce the price 
of gas from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, treated the absurd 
demand with courtesy and firmness that deserve imitation by | 
all who are called upon to surrender the management of their | 
undertakings to itinerant agitators. The directors stated that 
they have strictly fulfilled every obligation imposed on them by 
the Metropolis Gas Act, passed at the instance of the gas 
consumers of London; that when the dividend prescribed 
by that Act has been secured the price will be reduced; but 
the fact that other companies, under peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances, had been already enabled to attain that object did 
not appear to the directors a sufficient justification for the 
resolution passed at the meeting. Among the speakers on the 
platform was Mr. Tripp, the solicitor for the plaintiff in the 
case of Chapman v. The Crays Gas Company, to which 
we drew attention in our last number; and it is to be 
regretted that he did not correct Mr. Flintoff’s statement that, 
under the authority of the Local Boards, the parishes of Mary- 
lebone and Pancras could lay gas-mains without the authority 
of Parliament. Mr. Tripp, as a lawyer, ought to know that, 








_ in advocating the formation of limited liability companies to’ 


| Examiner, was the prime mover of the scheme, and in his latter | 


| ciation of the Consumers Company they bound themselves not | 





if 
| 
in addition to the rights of the public to use the surface of the | 
roads, and of the owner of the land to the possession of the} 
subsoil, the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, expressly provides’ 
that the limits of the companies there defined shall be their, 
respective districts, and that ‘‘no other company or person | 
“than the company to whom such limits are for the time! 
“« being assigned, or shall hereafter be assigned, shall supply | 
“ gas for sale within the said limits, unless authorized by Par-| 
‘* liament so to do.” A Court of Equity would, under that 
section, stop any limited liability company from selling gas in) 
the metropolis until they had obtained an Act of Parliament} 
for that purpose. The eloquence expended at such meetings | 


supply gas in London is, therefore, altogether thrown away, | 
unless the company so formed are prepared to apply to Parlia- | 
ment to sanction such an undertaking. 


Many of our readers will recollect the great and successful ; 
patriotic efforts made by the citizens of Cork, seven years ago, | 
to expel the Saxon gas company from that city, and to supply 
themselves with real, genuine Irish gas, made from English coal, || 
by a Scotch engineer. The question was taken up with all the | 
ardour for which the natives of the sister isle are celebrated. || 
National feelings and national prejudices were appealed to and || 
stimulated—the gas consumers of Cork being called on to libe- || 
rate themselves from Saxon bondage and to form a company of | 
their own. Intimidation was resorted to for the purpose, those | 
who refused to take shares, or to consume the gas of the new |! 
company, being threatened with excommunication ; and, dis-| 
daining to be slavishly bound to truth, the promoters of the 
Consumers Company assumed free licence to misrepresent the | 
conduct of the old company and the quality of their gas. Mr. | 
Maguire, then M.P. for Dungarvan, and proprietor of the Cork, 
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capacity he had ample opportunity of exaggerating the misdeeds | 
of the Saxon company. The gas they supplied was said to be} 
so bad as to give no light whatever, and that it required a) 
candle to see if it was burning. ‘The United General Gas Com- 

pany struggied hard to resist the torrent raised against them. | 
They reduced the price of gas from 6s, 8d. to 5s., and finally | 
to 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. But it was of no avail. The national 

prejudice and the intimidation were more than they could with- | 
stand, and at length they sold their works and their remaining | 
customers to their opponents. By one of the Articles of Asso- 


to divide more than 8 per cent. ; but as years rolled on, and as 
the shares of the original holders passed into other hands, and_| 
their love of gain surpassed their patriotism, the sclf-sacrificing| 
bond became irksome, and at a general meeting of the company, 
in February last, a resolution was adopted for altering the Ar- 
ticles of Association, so as to raise the dividends payable to the 
shareholders to 10 per cent. This breach of faith with the con- 
sumers of gas raised a strong feeling against the company, and 
a meeting was heldlast month to express theirindignation atsuch 
conduct. Mr. Maguire, who is the Mayor of Cork and chairman 
of the company, came in for a large share of abuse. It was stated 
that his patriotism had been rewarded with solid expressions of 
gratitude from his fellow-citizens to the amount of several thou- 
sand pounds; that they hadelected him four times Mayor of Cork, 
in consideration of what he had done; yet, after having been 
thus rewarded and honoured, he had committed as great a 
breach of faith, as chairman of the company, as it was possible 
for man to commit. The gas supply of the old company was 
spoken of with regret, and a large consumer of gas asserted 
that the gas of the present company is so bad that he now 
pays more for his gas, at 4s, 6d. per 1000 feet, than he did to 
the old company at their original charge of 6s. 8d. The 
speakers at the indignation meeting drew a nice distinction 
between the characters of the chairman and directors as men, 
and as shareholders; for, while calling them ‘all honourable 
“men,” they were, as gas shareholders, utterly unworthy of 
confidence. Intimidation, which had been freely used by the 
chairman to expel the Saxon gas company, was turned against 
himself, and it was proposed that those present should pledge 
themselves not to vote for Mr. Maguire at the next parlia- 
mentary election. These strong expressions of indignation, 
combined with the threats, produced the desired effect, and at 
a meeting of the company held on Tuesday last the obnoxious 
resolution was rescinded. ‘Thus, after having excited a vast 
deal of opprobrium by the attempt to violate the original con- 
tract with the gas consumers, the company remain bound by 
the limitation of their dividends to 8 percent. The gas con- 
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sumers of England, as well as of Ireland, will do well to 
consider the moral pointed by the history of the Cork Gas 
Consumers Company. 

We insert in another part of our Journat an abstract of the 
unprecedentedly large number of notices that have been given 
of applications to Parliament for private Acts relating to the 
supply of gas and water, which include 45 Bills relating directly 
to gas, and five improvement Bills in which the supply of gas 
is introduced. In the list there is the Brighton Gas Con- 
sumers Company, Limited, which will be withdrawn, and there 
are several others that will probably not be proceeded with. A 
Bill, entitled the National Gas Consumers Company, Limited, 
for lighting Banbury, and other places adjacent thereto, is 
among the number of notices, but no such company had been 
registered when we examined the register of joint-stock com- 
panies a few days since. We are surprised that any respect- 
able agents should be connected with such a notice, which 
can only be regarded as a brutum fulmen, intended to coerce 
the company who now light Banbury into some arrange- 
ment to their disadvantage. 








Communicates Article. 


(All articles inserted under this head being copyright, the right of repro- 
duction or translation is reserved. 





INVESTIGATIONS UPON COAL GAS. 
INFLUENCE OF MARSH GAS, ELAYL, AND TETRYLENE, 
UPON THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 
By Atrrep G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, &c. 
(Continued from page 776.) 
A further quantity of “ marsh gas” was prepared by the process 
of Persoz, but with the following modification in the arrangement 
of the apparatus :—In the first place, it was cooled after leaving 
the earthern retort, by passing through two Woolfe’s bottles of 
potassa solution standing in cold water, after which it was trans- 
mitted through nine U-tubes containing the strongest fuming Nord- 
hausen sulphuric acid. Before being allowed to enter the gas- 
holder, which was, as usual, filled with water, and suspended as a 
gas-jar on the pneumatic trough, it had finally to pass through a 
series of tubes of the same U-shaped form, containing broken 
pumice soaked thoroughly with potassa solution. 
The preparation of large bulks of “ marsh gas” in this way is 
accompanied by some difficulties: for instance, the pressure 
exerted by the dense Nordhausen acid in the tubes against the 
interior of the retort is always productive of considerable leakage 
if it be not selected with great care, so as to be free from cracks or 
fissures. However, it is usual to obtain a cubic foot of the gas 
from 1 lb of the mixture given by Persoz. As the object of the 
experiment was to examine the nature of the flame given when 
this marsh gas was mixed, bulk for bulk, with carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen, it was then mixed, in the proportions below, with those 
gases in the gasholder, and the usual time allowed for diffusion :— 
Marsh gas . . . . « 50 parts. 
Carbonic oxide 10 
Hydrogen . 40 ,, 
To have added the general proportions of nitrogen and carbonic 
acid to the mixture would have no importance in enabling us to 
ascertain the part performed by the amount of marsh gas present. 
If the marsh gas were proved to be without illuminating power 
when burned with the hydrogen and carbonic oxide in the stated 
proportions, or let its value be what it may in that respect, that 
measure of influence would certainly in some degree be diminished 
had carbonic acid and nitrogen been in admixture. The mixture 
of gases was subsequently supplied to the burner at the five feet 
per hour rate of consumption. The characteristics of the flame 
will be given presently, when describing some curious appearances 
always remarked if marsh gas be burned with the usual consti- 
tuents of coal gas, excluding the hydrocarbons removable by 
bromine and fuming sulphuric acid. The flame had a height of 
nearly three inches above the Argand ring; and, in exerting no 
effect opposite to the candle upon the paper disc of the photometer, 
it will be seen to resemble the mixture containing 38°5 per cent. of 
marsh gas formerly submitted to experiment. 
A mixture in the proportions— 


” 


Marsh gas oe & . « Be 
Carbonic oxide . . .. - 100 
Hydrogen. - « © « « « « 300 

100-0 


was examined in the sameway. Before entering into a description 
of the peculiarities of this flame, it is necessary to make some 
remarks upon the point alluded to a little further back, regarding 
the appearances presented by the flame furnished when marsh gas, 











nen and carbonic oxide are burned in association. 











It has been mentioned that the flame from the Argand ring 
possessed a height of about two inches above it, when the cus- 
tomary constituents of coal gas with 38°5 per cent. of marsh gas 
were burned. Since making that experiment I have employed more 
exact means of measurement, hardly possible in a first trial, where 
theexamination of twoor three feet of gas to ascertain its illuminating 
power was the principal object. I find, then, as the result of very 
careful observation, that whether we burn 60, 50, or 38-5 parts of 
marsh gas with the others, we obtain the flame in each instance 
very uniform indeed in height. Yet it is possible to remark that 
it is somewhat higher in proportion as we increase the quantity of 
marsh gas. 

It requires very little attention to be given to the character of 
these flames to observe that three distinct stratifications (if this 
word may be allowed) or “ zones” are peculiar toits structure. The: 
lower one oa course immediately above the metal of the burner), 
as commonly observed during the combustion of coal gas, is of a 
“bluish” colour, and quite allied in appearance to the flame of 
carbonic oxide or hydrogen. The next in order above that; 
possesses a dull whitish tint, appoximating in some degree, while 
much less brilliant, to the characters presented when elayl and 
butylene in the proportion of 2 or 3 per cent. in coal gas are 
burned, And the last and upper flame is reddish, or pink, and 
occupies the portion of it having the brilliant white aspect when 
the gas so burned contains the hydrocarbons C, H, and C, H;,. 
But to obtain the best development of these three divisions in the 
flame a fish-tail burner must be used. Then the singular contrast 
of the blue, white, and pink colours is shown with great 
distinctness. 

Notwithstanding the presence of luminosity to a certain degree 
in the three gaseous mixtures described—that is, with those con- 
taining the marsh gas proportioned to 38°5, 50, and 60 per cent.— | 
although, as I have said, the flame in each case is dull, yet, with | 
the 100-inch photometer scale, it is not possible to obtain an indi-| 
cation on the paper dise by opposing it to the light of the sperm| 
candle. In this sense, as I have before observed, we may consider | 
as quite established that mixtures of these gaseous bodies are| 
without power as light-givers, possessing no intensity as illami-| 
nants capable of estimation with photometers of that range. In 
every instance they were in the first place carefully examined for | 
illuminating hydrocarbons, by saturation with bromine vapours, | 
and subsequent treatment with potassa in the usual manner; and | 
in each case they were perfectly free from those bodies. In fact, 
to conceive the possibility of their being present, after the profuse | 
agitation with the Nordhausen fuming acid to which the marsh | 
gas was subjected, would be to impeach the thoroughly known 
absorptive action of that acid upon illuminating hydrocarbons | 
other than marsh gas, and the proved accuracy of the frequently 
employed methods of gaseous analysis due to Bunsen, That very | 
pure marsh gas was the subject of these experiments will be com- 
pletely demonstrated in the continuation of my investigations in 
a future number of this Jourwat. 

(To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 


REMARKS UPON DR. H. LETHEBY’S 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE BROMINE TEST OF 
ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 

Str,—In the article contributed to page 806 of your JouRNAL; 
Dr. Letheby, in commenting upon some results obtained by mysel 
in my “Investigations upon Coal Gas,” states that it might b® 
inferred from the tendency of my remarks that the removal o 
hydrocarbons from coal gas by bromine is capable of employment 
in estimating its illuminating power. 

I have never said anything of the sort. 

In the first place, what now follows I extract from one part of 
Dr. Letheby’s paper:—“ The experiments of Mr. Anderson have 
led him to conclude that each unit of condensation by chlorine or 
bromine in 100 volumes of gas represents an illuminating power 
of 3°25 candles.” My statement upon this point I now extract :—) 
“Thus it appears the removal or addition of 1 per cent. of these bodies | 
[condensable hydrocarbons ] lowers orraisesits value aBour Seandles, | 
and that, as before demonstrated, if marsh gas be not present,” &e.| 
Again: “And so we are furnished with what will proBaBLy prove 
to be a very highly approximative if not a reliable or exact method 
of measurement of photogenic valuation.” Further, I state, “with | 
the addition of 1 per cent. of such hydrocarbons, it furnishes an 
illuminating power of as NEARLY AS POSSIBLE 3°25 candles,” &c. 
When I have clearly indicated, within a few lines of each other, 
that there is simply a connexion between this “ bromine conden- 
sation” and illuminating power, using at the same time the terms 
“ close correspondence,” “ about” 3 candles value being equal to 
1 per cent, of condensation, and a little further on that this 1 per 
cent. being “as nearly as possible equal to 3-25 candles,” I shall 
rest quite content with leaving those interested in this difference 
to form their own conclusions, whether I have made anything like 
an assertion as to the possibility of ascertaining the true photo- 
genic power of coal gas by the employment of this method of esti- 
mation. A reference to my figured results, made with the same 
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coal, will also prove this:—that in only two experiments, there is | 
a oo of 0°4 candles, with an exactly similar volume of 
condensation! Yet Dr. Letheby gravely (!) asserts that I have 
proposed, by a system like this, to value the illuminating power of 
coal gas! : 

oes if I had imputed anything possessing*the tendency ascribed 
by Dr. Letheby, I should decline in toto to receive the experi- 
ments he adduces, of which “the common gas of one or other of | 
the three companies supplying the City of London” was the sub- 
ject of his experiments, with which he would seek to call in 
question my own results! Could experiments like these, made 
upon gas derived from “coal charges,” of which we can know little | 
or nothing—upon gas possibly “carburetted”—be placed in juxta- 
position with those made with all precautions in prosecution of 
systematic research? We have “logical chemistry” (if we are to 
accept anything so inconsistent) here given us “ with a vengeance!” 
From such flimsy deductions we are forsooth to be made 
believe “that there is no accordance whatever between ‘con- 
densation ’ volume and illuminating power!” 

If Dr. Letheby will refer to the notes appended to my first 
paper in the JournaL of May 17, 1864, he will then see how 
it is that in his experiments he possibly did not get some corre- 
spondence, of which I have spoken as existing, in many of his 
results. He may see, too, there, that I have, at least, anticipated 
him in what he adduces as something new in connexion with the 
action of his “halogens,” though we should be loath, I suspect, to 
resort to iodine as one of the “halogen” class to remove 
hydrocarbons from coal gas! So much for his objection No. 1. 

In objection No. 2, he says, “ Bromine has no uniform action on 
benzole, naphthaline, and their congeners.” I will quote, in reply 
to this, a few facts from Miller’s “ Elements of Chemistry ”* :— 
“ Benzole yields direct compounds with chlorine and bromine— 
C,. H, Cl,, and C,. H, Br,—when exposed to the sun’s light in con- 
tact with these halogens.” And in regard to naphthaline, Miller | 
further writes (abbreviated from the researches of the distinguished | 
Laurent): “ When chlorine is brought into contact with naphtha- | 
line, the two bodies enter into direct combination; corresponding | 
compounds with bromine may also be formed.” + 

In respect to his objection No. 3, may I observe that I long 
since made known most of the functions fulfilled by hydrogen 
and “ marsh gas” in coal gas, though I am still closely engaged | 
in further researches upon that point; I am quite glad to find that 
here, at least, Dr. Letheby and myself can agree upon something. | 
In that numbered 4, we have an avowal as to the influence of | 
oxygen and carbonic acid upon illuminating power. Dr. Letheby, | 
in speaking of that influence, says, “it is well known;” but, 
beyond the obvious fact that if either of these bodies substitute, 
ewe for volume, illuminating hydrocarbons, photogenic power 
would be affected, I rather expect that at present we know very 
little about it. Perhaps I may add, finally, that having been for 
many years accustomed to gas manipulation by refined methods of 
analysis, I am not in the habit of confounding the “ potassa absorp- 
tion” of carbonic acid with the volume of hydrocarbons, when 
their removal is effected in the usual way. 

ALFRED G, ANDERSON. 

Queen’s College, Birmingham, Dec. 6, 1864. 














Register of New Patents. 


1211.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., and Tuomas Guy Procrrs, of Cambridge Street, 
Pimlico, in the co. of Middlesex, manager to Mr. Thomas Edge, gas- 
meter manufacturer, Westminster, for “‘Improvements in wet gas- 
meters.’ Patent dated May 13, 1864. 
These improvements in wet gas-meters relate, first, to the arrangement of 
the float, which acts to open the valve in the inlet passage or chamber. 
Heretofore, the inlet-valve has been attached or connected to the stem of 
the float, and, in consequence of this arrangement, it has been very difficult 
to ensure the perfect closing of the inlet-valve when the water in the 
chamber has sunk below its proper level; and these improvements consist 
in disconnecting the float from the inlet-valve when it is closed, the action 
of the float causing the upper end of its stem or rod to press upon the 
under side of the inlet-valve to raise and retain it open whilst there is 
sufficient water in the meter to cause it to do so. When the float 
descends, the inlet-valve is free to close by its own gravity, the stem of 
the float being only allowed to descend just sufficiently below the under 
side of the valve as to enable it to rest upon its seat when closed, in order 
that it may come into action again directly the proper level of the water 
is restored. When the inlet-valve is closed, the lower end of the stem or 
rod, which passes through and is attached to the float, rests on the bot- 
tom of the water-chamber, to prevent the further descent of the float. 
Another of the improvements consists in the application of cast iron, 
steel, combined or compound metal plates over the valve-box and 
division-plate, in order to prevent the drilling or perforation of this part 
of the meter for the fraudulent passage of the gas through the same. 


1229.—Lovuis Bricovt, of the firm of Bricout and Berlet, of Rheims, in 
the empire of France, manufacturers, for ‘Improvements in apparatus 
employed in carburetting gas.” Patent dated May 14, 1864, 

In passing gas through, over, or in contact with, any liquid hydrocarbon, 

it is found that certain matters become deposited upon the bottom of the 

carburetting-vessel, which in time impair the action of the carburetting 














* Miller’s “‘ Elements,” vol. iii., p. 655 (last edition), 
+ Idem, pp. 666 and 667. nite -" 














liquid. This invention consists in fitting in the bottom of the carburetting- | 
vessel one or more valves or tubes, which can be worked upon the outside | 


of the apparatus, in order to draw off the liquid and impurities when and | 
as often as required. 


1236.—Wiu1am Wixtson, of the City of Manchester, in the co. of Lan-| 
caster, ironmonger, for “‘ Improvements in and apparatus for generating | 
gas from hydrocarbon or other volatile oils for illuminating and other | 
purposes.” Patent dated May 17, 1864. ne 
This invention relates first to certain improvements applicable to an in- | 
vention for which the present applicant obtained letters patent bearing 
date December 2, 1863, No. 3023. The present invention consists in 
immersing the generators (described in the specification of the patent 
hereinbefore alluded to) in vessels containing water, sea-water, oil, or any 
other bad conducting liquid, to prevent the action of the atmosphere | 
causing the contents of the generators becoming congealed or reduced in 
temperature, so as to prevent the evaporation of the hydrocarbon or other 
volatile oil from which the gas is generated; or the generators may be 
enclosed in an air-tight box with the same effect. It is also advisable to 
have covers or lids on the vessels containing the liquid in which the gene- 
rators are immersed, so that the tops and sides may be covered with felt, 
cloth, flannel, or other bad conducting fabric, or the tops and sides may 
be packed in sawdust, chalk, sand, or other bad conducting substance, and 
the air-tight box enclosing the generators may also be covered or packed 
in like manner, the bottoms of the vessels rémaining uncovered, or partly 
so, to enable a spirit-lamp, gas-burner supplied from the enclosed cham- 
ber, the flame of a candle, or heat from any source, to be applied, to raise, 
or keep up and regulate, according to the strength of the hydrocarbon or 
other volatile oil, the temperature of the liquid surrounding the generators. | 
This invention relates secondly to an improved method of feeding the 
generators with hydrocarbon or other volatile oil, and consists in having 
the generators placed one above another, the highest one to be fed by a ; 
reservoir. After reaching a certain height the volatile liquid is made to | 
flow down a pipe to the next chamber, and from that chamber down to 
another, and so continue descending through different generators until the | 
liquid is so exhausted that no more gas can be produced from it. The } 





| residue then passes into a suitable receptacle, and is found to be valuable || 


as a non-explosive illuminating oil, to be burned with a wick in the 
ordinary oil-lamps. | 

The invention also relates to the application of a reservoir of any con- |} 
venient form or shape, having a small pipe at the bottom leading into one | 
end of a small reservoir between the main reservoir and the highest gene- | 
rator. The opposite end of the small reservoir is provided with a pipe or | 
channel, through which the hydrocarbon or other volatile oil passes from 
the small reservoir. to the highest generator; and, if deemed advisable, ; 
one end of a piece of cotton, worsted, or other suitable fibre, may be 
dipped into the said small reservoir, and the other end carried down the} 
pipe leading to the generators, and so by capillary attraction the volatile 
oil may be drawn out of the said intermediate reservoir, or a small air- 
pipe may be attached to connect the tubes of the two reservoirs. 

The supply of hydrocarbon or other volatile oil to the small reservoir | 
may be regulated by a cock or other valve, and another cock or valve 
between the small reservoir and the generators will enable any one 
to attach the main reservoir by means of a union-joint without fear of the 
volatile vapour escaping to any great extent into the atmosphere, and also 
without stopping the working of the apparatus when it is necessary to || 
refill the main reservoir. By the aid of the aforesaid improvements a 
continuous light is secured, which has not hitherto been attainable in| 
consequence of the hydrocarbon or other volatile oil becoming reduced in 
temperature below the power of evaporation. 

This invention relates further to improvements in decanting the hydro- | 
carbon or other volatile oil from one vessel to another, and consists in| 
having a screwed connexion on the top of the cans or other vessels in! 
which the oils are carried from place to place, to which connexion, when 
the cover is removed, may be screwed a suitable spout or bend, provided 
with a stop-cock or other valve, the other end of the said spout or bend 
being provided near its extremity with an annular cup surrounding the 
outside of the spout, the mouth of which cup is turned in the direction 
of the open end of the said spout or bend. ‘The main reservoir has also a, 
pipe projecting upwards from the tube, provided with a screwed cap and | 
an annular cup, with its mouth turned upwards, surrounding the said} 
pipe. To decant the liquid from the portable can or other receptacle into 
the reservoir, it is first necessary to unscrew and remove the cap off the 
can or other receptacle, and then screw on the aforesaid spout or bend. 
The cap on the top of the reservoir must then be removed, and the spout 
of the can or other receptacle introduced into the mouth of the pipe on! 
the top of the reservoir; then, as the cup on the spout or bend is smaller 
than the one in the reservoir, it will go inside of it, and water being || 
poured into the reservoir annular cup the cock or other valve on the 
spout or bend may be opened, and the liquid decanted without wasting! 
the extremely volatile oil by evaporation, which would be the case if the 
hydrocarbon or other volatile oil was poured from one vessel to another | 
without the aid of these improvements, 
1259.—James Brown1nG, of Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, in the co. of! 

Middlesex, white lead manufacturer, for “ Improvements applicable io 

street and other lamps or lanterns.” Patent dated May 18, 1864. | 
This invention of improvements applicable to street and other lamps or | 
lanterns relates to an improved mode of utilizing those rays of light which | 
radiate upwards from the burner, and thereby become lost. The object| 
is effected by attaching to the lamp or lantern reflectors or reflecting sur- 
faces, arranged in such a manner that all or the greater portion of those, 
rays of light which radiate upwards are made to fall upon the reflecting | 
surfaces, and are thereby thrown downwards, or in a horizontal or nearly 
horizontal direction, so that the rays of light may be dispersed in the 
direction in which they will be required, 

The manner in which it is proposed to carry out this invention is as 
follows :—Two distinct and separate reflectors are employed in combina- 
tion, and the reflecting surfaces are arranged at an angle of 45° to the 
ground. One of the reflectors is to be placed outside the lantern above 
the light, so that the rays when they strike the reflecting surface inside 
the reflector may be reflected downwards to a considerable distance from 
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the burner, and also on to another reflector which is placed inside the 
lamp, and through which the burner passes, and which is so adjusted 
that a portion of ihe rays of light from the burner strike on the outside 
surface thereof, and also on a portion of the inside surface. Both sides of 
this reflector are therefore utilized---the under side will throw or reflect 
the light at an acute angle to the ground, while the upper side of the in- 
side reflector will throw some of the rays up on to the surface of the 
upper reflector outside the lamp, and this reflector will throw them back 
towards the carth, or at an acute angle as before mentioned, or nearly in 
a horizontal line, so that the light from all the retlected surfaces will! be 
dispersed and thrown in the direction where it is required instead of being 
lost, as is now the case. 

1273.—Freprrick Nosx, of 2}, James Street, Cannon Street Read, St- 

George’s-in-the-East, co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “ The sypho-vaco 

lifting-machine, for raising water and other fluids upon anew and 

improved principle; also the application of the water or fluids so 

raised.’ Provisional protection only obtained. Dated May 20, 1864. 
Iron or any other kind of metal pipe, or pipes made of any suitable ma- 
terial, are employed, and also air-tight chambers or reservoirs, into which 
the water or other fluids are introduced near the top; and there is a valve 
on the apparatus to prevent its return back. The water or other fluids 
are raised out of the chamber or reservoir by another aperture near the 
bottom, which aperture is connected by the next pipe which delivers the 
water or other fluid into the next chamber or reservoir, near the top, like 
the first, and thus it is continued to be raised to any height. The ma- 
chine is worked by a pump or any other suitable coutrivance by manual 
or motive power. ‘The object is to break the column of water or other 
fluid at every chamber or reservoir, and it will remain stationary in the 
pipes, chambers, or reservoirs, when the pump or other suitable con- 
trivances are not at work. ‘The machine is specially adapted for mines 
and deep wells, and the fluid raised by the machine may be used asa 
motive power or otherwise. 
1286.—RicHarp ArcHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 

of London, for ‘* Improvements in apparatus for enriching lighting 

gas, and for producing gas by the vaporization of hydrocarbons and 
essences of petroleum.’’ A communication. Provisional protection 

only cbtaincd. Dated May 21, 1864. 

The objects of this apparatus are either to increase the iliuminating power 
of the gas passed through it, by bringing it in contact with hydrocarbons 
or essences from petroleum oils, which increase its lighting qualities, or 
to produce gas by vaporizing these essences under heat. 

The apparatus consists of two cylindrical parts superposed, the upper of 
which is a feed-reservoir and the lower is that in which the essences are 
vaporized. The two parts are formed with flanges at their junction, and 
a packing of leather is interposed, the flanges being secured by bolts. 


1288.—Josern Exzricorr Hormes, late of the U.S.A., at present residing 
at Canningtown, in the co. of Essex, for “‘ Certain improvements in the 
raising, lowering, or conveying of fluids or solid bodies by atmospheric 
pressure, and in the manner of creating and adapting a vacuum to 
effect such purposes.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
May 23, 1864. 
The main features of this invention consist in creating a vacuum in a 
chamber by the exploding of any of the well-known compounds, gun- 
cotton, gunpowder, or the mixture of any of the explosive gases with air, 
such as sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydrocarbons with their proper equiva- 
lents of atmospheric air, to render them explosive or combustible, or by 
partially consuming hydrocarbonaceous fluids, and then exploding the 
residue after expelling the air from such chambers, The process of ex- 
ploding or igniting such gases or fluids is either by the direct action of 
flame, or by the passing of an electric fluid through such explosive gases ; 
so that, when the explosion takes place, it expels the air through suitable 
valves from such receivers, which valves are immediately closed by any 
| known mechanical means, and the vacuum maintained, which can be used 
for the raising or lowering of heavy bodies or fluids, or the conveying of 
letters, parcels, goods, or passengers, through pneumatic despatch tubes, 
in either a vertical, inclined, or horizontal direction. 
1291.—Marrurw Piers Warr Bourton, of Tew Park, Oxfordshire, for 
“‘ Improvements in engines worked by means of heated air or gases and 
steam, part of which invention is also applicable to compressing air 
and aériform fluids.” Patent dated May 24, 1864, 
This invention has for its object improvements in engines worked by 
means of heated air or gases and steam, part of which invention is also 
applicable to compressing air or aériform fluids. A combustion-chamber 
is employed, in which inflammable gas, inflammable vapour, or other 
fuel, is burned; the heat generated by this combustion imparting an 
expansive force to the gases or aériform matter in the chamber, and pro- 
ducing great pressure; a boiler is also employed, in which water is heated 
and steam generated. The heated gases and vapours which issue from 
the combustion-chamber unite with the steam from the boiler in a receiver, 
or they may do so in the upper part of the boiler, whence, passing on- 
wards, they are employed to work an engine or perform useful work, 
either by moving a piston in a cylinder or in any other manner, After 
the performance of this work they still retain a considerable degree of heat, 
‘and this is utilized by employing them to heat water in the boiler pre- 
viously mentioned. A portion of them is also employed to generate in- 
flammable vapour, such as vapour of petroleum, naphtha, or oils, when 
these are made use of as fuel in the combustion-chamber. The air is 
forced into the combustion-chamber by means of a force-pump or forcing 
apparatus, and the engine is started by means of steam generated in the 
boiler, which works the force-pump or forcing apparatus, and thus enables 
combustion to take place in the combustion-chamber under pressure. The 
'|inflammable gas or vapour is readily introduced into the combustion- 
chamber by means of pressure developed in the vessels in which it is gene- 
||rated. After entering the combustion-chamber, the passage through which 
it passes may be so formed that the gas or vapour shall gradually draw in 
|| air through suitable orifices, until a nearly explosive mixture is formed, 
which mixture on becoming mixed with a further portion of air is ignited ; 
jor the air may enter through such a passage and become mixed in a similar 
jmanner with the inflammable gas or vapour. Instead of inflammable 














vapour, such as vapour of petroleum, inflammable gas, such as coal gas, 
may be employed in the manner described. 


1293.—James Apams, of 6, Archer Street, Great Windmill Street, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for “Improvements in cocks and apparatus for draw- 
ing off and regulating the flow of fluids.’ Patent dated May 24, 1864. 
In constructing a cock or apparatus according to this invention, the valve 
or plug is of cylindrical form, fitting truly in a cylindrical chamber, yet 
capable of being slid therein, so as to cover and uncover the passages 
situated at opposite sides of the chamber. The plug or valve is divided 
into two parts, and a spring isintroduced between such two parts, tending 
at all times to separate them, by which the halves or parts are pressed 
respectively against the inlet and the outlet passages of the cylindrical 
chamber, within which the valve or plug slides. ‘The plug or valve has 
a spindle or stem fixed to it, which when desired works through a stuffing- 
box; or motion may be given to the spindle of the valve or plug by acting 
on it by an axis passed through a stuffing-box, or by other convenient 
means. Although it is preferred that the valve or plug should be cylin- 
drical, and work in a cylindrical chamber, it may have two flat or even 
angular faces, working in a corresponding form or section of chamber, the 
two parts of the valve or plug being, as before explained, acted upon by a 
spring between them, tending to drive the two faces towards the two 
opposite fluid passages. In like manner, may cocks or apparatus with 
three or more fluid-passages be constructed, the plug or valve being 
modified accordingly. 
1307..-Henry ReEprern, of the town and co. of Nottingham, plumber, 
for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of high-pressure cocks, taps, or 
valves.’ Patent dated May 26, 1864. 
These improvements, which relate to cocks, taps, or valves, formed of 
two or more parts, connected together by screwing, riveting, soldering or 
otherwise, consist in turning, casting, or otherwise forming a seat in the 
cock, tap, or valve, for the reception of a washer made of leather, vul- 
canized india-rubber, or other convenient material, as metal, lignum 
vite or similar wood,' or gutta-percha, which washer, when forced 
home, remains in its seat until it is worn out, when it can be readily re- 
placed by unscrewing or otherwise withdrawing the plug or collar which 
had forced it home, and held it when there. Upon this washer is pressed 
a plug which effectually stops the way, part of the plug passing into the 
hole in the washer until it is released by unscrewing a crutch, or by 
raising or lowering a lever, or by other means of releasing such plug. 
The plug is composed of metal or other convenient substance, and when 
used with a crutch may be separated from the crutch, or it may form part 
of it. When the plug is separated from the cruch, the end opposite the 
washer is elongated, and takes into a hole formed for it in the crutch or 
screw-plug, or a slot may be formed in the plug for a lever to slide in. | 
1314.—Daniex Cxark, of the city of Carlisle, in the co. of Cumberland 
ironfounder, for ‘‘ Improvements in stench-trapped gullies.” Paten, 
dated, May 24, 1864. 
The object of this invention is to construct a suitable stench-trap gully, 
with removable sludge-box, having slits, perforations, or a kind of vertical 
grating, cast on the top thereof, so as to prevent anything but water 
passing into the drain, and to construct a third stench-trap for the more 
effectual prevention of smells arising from the drain, such trap also acting 
as a protection and seal to the drain when the top grating and sludge-box 
are removed. The sludge-box is further improved by the introduction of 
a moveable handle, and the casting of a bottom handle on to the box. 
A hopper is also cast on to the top grating, instead of being cast sepa- 
rately, and secured thereto by screws or rivets as heretofore. 
1318.—GrorcE Tomiinson Bovusrrietp, of Loughborough Park, Brixton, 
in the co. of Surrey, for “ Improvements in surface condensers,” A 
communication. Patent dated May 27, 1864. 
According to this invention, the collars and end-plates are formed with 
under-cut recesses, so that the rings of packing will act more advan- 
tageously, in rendering the ends of the tubes, where they pass through 
the end-plates, more securely fluid-tight than when like rings of packing 
have been heretofore used on the ends of tubes, when using other forms 
of recess in the end-plates, and in the parts which press the packing 
into recesses. 
1319.—Arruur Watt, of Clapton, in the co. of Middlesex,zgentleman, 
for “‘ Improvements in purifying oils, in converting fatty, vegetable, 
mineral, or fishy substances into oils, and in the machinery or appa- 
vatus used therein.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
May 27, 1864. 
The first part of this invention consists in applying electricity or electric 
currents, whether thermal, static, or voltaic, to metallic bases, or metals 
mixed with, or placed in oils, whilst under the influence of heat or 
otherwise, or into fats or fatty substances, whether animal, vegetable, 
mineral, or fishy, or any of the hydrocarbons or oils resulting from any of 
these substances. The second part of the invention consists of an im- 
proved still for obtaining paraffin and other oils in a purer condition, 
which still is made with three arms or outlets, each provided with a sepa- 
rate worm in its refrigerating-tank, the still also having an interior 
worm, Under each arm or outlet, and running all round the still, is 
placed a hollow flange or gutter, for the purpose of conveying the fat or 
dripping from the sides above it to the arm or outlet to which it belongs, 
whence it is conveyed to its worm in the refrigerating-tank. By these 
means both labour and loss of material are saved, and the oils produced 
through this still are much better than those treated by the usual methods. 
1320.—James Haswett Burxe, of the City of London, photographer, 
for “‘Improvements in lamps, vessels, tubes, and cocks, especially useful 
for preventing the transmission of flame or explosive action when using 
‘petroleum, camphine, or other inflammable or explosive substances.” 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated May 27, 1864. 
This invention consists in the use of sheets or strips of metal, one rolled 
or twisted up within the other, and one of such strips being corruga' 
or crimped and the other plain; so that when rolled up they form a 
number of small tubes, which, by regulating the depths of the corruga- 
tions, may be so fine that any inflammable substance into which they 





may be inserted shall be so minutely divided that the flame of a candle or 
other flame applied thereto will not create any danger of explosion. 
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|| 2830.— Witt1am Epwarp Gener, of the firm of John Gedge and Son, of 


| 2880.—Juxius Beurenps, of Philpot Lane, in the City of London, mer- 





Dec. 13, 1864.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2960.—Tuomas GREENHALGH, of the city of Manchester, yarn agent, for | 

a improvements in steam-engines and rotary pumps.” Nov. 28, | 
4, 

2984,—Micrart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for | 
“Improvements in means or apparatus for indicating, signalling, register- | 
ing, measuring, and stopping escapes of gas.” A communication. Nov. | 
30, 1864. | 

2998.—CuristorHER Bryxs, of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, in the empire of | 
France, chemist, for “Improvements in separating sulphur from coal | 
and coke.” Dec. 1, 1864, 

3005.—Tuomas Woop Gray, of 1, Margarct Street, Limehouse, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “Improvements in pumps.” Dec. 2, 1864. 

3013.—RicHarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City | 
of London, for “ Improvements in apparatus for heating and cooking by 
gas.” Acommunication. Dec. 3, 1864. | 

3018.—Cuartes WittiaM Siemens, of 3, Great George Street, West- | 

. Minster, in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘Zimprovements in apparatus for | 
the production, purification, and combustion of gases for heating purposes.” 
Dec. 3, 1864, 

3021.—Henry Wrtson, of Stockton-upon-Tees, in the co. of Durham, 
for “Improvements in pumps.” Dec. 5, 1864. 

3022,—Ricuarp Tye, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for ‘Improvements in sliding gascliers, gas-pendants, and gas- 
lamps.” Dec. 5, 1864. 

3030.—Tomas Arxtns, of 62, Fleet Street, in the City of London, and 
Belle Vue House, Chepstow, in the co. of Monmouth, civil and gas en- | 
gineer, for “ Combining apparatus used for regulating, adjusting, and | 
indicating the supply and flow of hydrocarbon and other gases and vapours, 
with improved apparatus for effecting the perfect combination and purifi- 
cation of such gases and vapours for illuminating and other purposes ; 
and for improvements in the construction of the apparatus for effecting | 
the same.” Dec. 6, 1864. 

8039.—Joun Keetine, of Aldershot, in the co. of Hampshire, for “Jm- | 
— in apparatus for regulating the supply of gas.” Dec. 6, | 

4, 

3042.—Grorce Tomiinson Bousriexp, of Loughborough Park, Brixton, 

in the co. of Surrey, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of illumi- 

nating gas.’’ A communication. Dec. 6, 1864. 

8044.—Matruew Piers Watt Bourton, of Tew Park, Oxfordshire, | 

Esq., for ‘‘ Improvements in obtaining motive power from aériform fluids 

and from liquids.” Dec. 6, 1864. 

3059.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 

Middlesex, C.E., for ‘Improvements in wet gas-meters.” Dec. 8, 1864. 





GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
2009.—Hveu Dyer, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, general fore- 
man bricklayer to Messrs. Holme and Nicol, of Liverpool aforesaid, | 
general contractors and builders, for ‘‘ Improvements applicable to 
chimney-tops and ventilators, and apparatus for cleaning the same and 
Jiues generally.” Aug. 12, 1864. 
2484.—James Grorce Beckton, of Whitby, in the co. of York, C.E., | 
for “Improvements in heating retort and other ovens for the dis- 
tillation of shale, coal, and other substances.” Oct. 10, 1864. 
2751.—Wituiam Turirr, of 20, Pennyfields, Poplar, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ‘An improved rotary engine, pump, or blast.” Nov. 7, 
1864. 


11, Wellington Street, Strand, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘ Jinprove- 
ments in pumps.” A communication. Nov. 12, 1864. 
2836.—RozsertT Hanrtow and Wit11am Jo ey, of Heaton Norris, near 
Manchester, in the co, of Lancaster, for “Improvements in cocks and 
valves.” Nov. 14, 1864. : 

2846.—Jean Josepu Movi‘, of Paris, France, manufacturing chemist, 
for “ Improvements in treating benzole or its principal composing hydro- 
carbons, such as benzine, toluene, or xylene ; applicable also to the treat- 
ment of other hydrocarbons.’ Nov. 15, 1864. 





chant, for “‘ Improved means and apparatus for raising and drawing off 
liquids.” A communication. Nov. 18, 1864. 


'| 2884.—MicaaEt Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for | 


“Improvements in the mode of, and apparatus fur, carbonizing wood 
and perfurming other operations in which substances are treated by 
Slame or heat.” A communication. Nov. 18, 1864. 


INVENTION PROTECTED FOR SIX MONTHS BY THE 
DEPOSIT OF A COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 


3042.—Grorce Tomiinson Bousrietp, of Loughborough Park, Brixton, 
in the co. of Surrey, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture cf illumi- 
nating gas.” Acommunication. Dec. 6, 1864. 








NOTICES TO PROCEED. | 
1799,—AnToInE Esprrat and Errenns Savss, of Marseilles, in the de- | 
partment of the Mouth of Rhone, in the empire of France, for “An im- 

proved filter.” July 19, 1864. 

1809.—Josrrux Lavserrat, C.E., of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, for “Jm- 

prov ts in producing motive power by the expansion and contraction 

of air, available also for elevating water and other liquids.” July 20, 1864. | 
| 








| 





1877.—ALEXANDER Prince, of 4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, in | 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘Improvements in cocks, taps, and valves,” | 
A communication. July 27, 1864. 
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| 2497.—Joun Ives Vavcnam, of Appleton, in Widnes, in the co. of Lan- 


| 2510.—Freperick Witkins, of 254a, Oxford Street, and 287, Regent 


| Brisron WATER-Works.—Construction of new works; diversion of certain 
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caster, chemist, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of resins and 
resinous substances, and in the apparatus employed therein, parts of such 
improvements being also applicable to the refining of coal, petroleum, and 
bone oils, and also paraffin and analogous acids and hydrocarbons.” Oct. 
11, 1864. 


Street, both in the co of Middlesex, gas engineer, for ‘‘ Jmprovements 
in apparatus for the production of hydrocarbon vapour, and for the ap- 
plication of the same to illuminating or heating purposes.” Oct. 11, 1864, 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 


2944.—JoHun Weems, “Improvements in the manufacture of metallic tubes, 
and in coating or plating metals.”” Noy. 23, 1861. 

2949.—Evcine ALEXANDRE Rovviire, “An improved pump.” 
23, 1861. 

3006.—-Bensamin Pitt, and James Joun Sueptock, “Improvements in 
cocks or valves for the passage of fluids.” Nov. 28, 1861, 

3024.—Gerarp Ratston, “Improvements in the mode of preparing and 
applying a certain material on the hulls of iron or wooden ships, or on 
the surfaces of materials for building the same; also for preventing 
oxidation and tubercles in iron water-pipes.’?’ A communication. 
Dec. 2, 1861. 


Nov. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON.OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
2840.—ALEXANDER Parkes, ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of tubes 
and cylinders of copper and alloys of copper.” Nov. 10, 1857. 
2841.—Joun Tuomas Way, “ Jmprovements in obtaining light by electri- 
city.” Nov. 10, 1887. 





Parliamentary intelligence. 


NOTICES GIVEN FOR PRIVATE BILLS 
RELATING TO THE SUPPLY OF GAS, WATER, &c. 


Banbury Warer.—Incorporation of “The Banbury Water Company, || 


Limited;” confirmation of and power to maintain and renew works; ac- 
quisition of lands; provisions as to supply of water, and limits of sup- 
ply; increase and regulation of capital, and further powers; sale or lease 
to Banbury Local Board of Health; amendment of Acts. 

Batu Gas.—Extension of limits of supply; regulation or alteration of | 





rights of corporation of Bath and company; further capital; purchase of | | 


lands for various purposes; new works; new footway; stopping up of | 


existing footway; laying of pipes through private lands, and along line || 


of Great Western Railway; construction of railway, or tramway, and | 
bridge; arrangements with Midland Railway Company; alteration of 
rates; patent rights; further powers; amendment of Acts. 


Bextrast Gas.—Increase of capital; additional lands; uses of patent rights; 


amendment of Act. 
BinmMinGHAM WaTER-WorKs.—New works; extersion and definition of 
limits of supply; application of existing and extended powers within such 


limits; levying and alteration of rates; increase of capital; further powers; | | 


and amendment of Acts. 

BirstaL GAsLignt Company.—Incorporation of company; regulation and 
increase of capital; extension of limits of supply. 

Biaypon Gas Company.—Incorporation of company, with powers to sup- | 
ply gas to the parishes of Ryton and Winlaton, in the county of Durham. 

Botton ImpRrovEMENT.—Purchase of lands and construction of works for | 
carrying out water-works arrangements; extensions of limits of water 
supply; extension of recreation grounds; provision as to sale of market- 
able commodities in public streets; further police regulations; amend- | 
ment of Acts. 





Brierty Hiut Gas.—Increase of capital; extension of limits of supply; | 


urchase of works of Kingswinford and District Gaslight Company, | 
Limited; amendment of Act, &c. 

Bricuton Gas ConsuMERS CoMPANY LimiTED.—Incorporation of company ; | 
powers to erect gas-works at Preston, near to Brighton, and to supply 
gas to the borough of Brighton, and the parishes of Brighthelmstone, 
otherwise Brighton, Preston, Hove, and other places near Brighton; in- 
corporation of general Acts; arrangements as to capital; amendment of | 
Acts. 

Bricnron, Hove, AND Preston Constant SERVICE Wavan-Wonxs.—| 
Construction and maintenance of works; additional capital; amendment | 
of Acts. | 

springs; alteration of rates or rents, and of hours of supply; increase of 
capital; amendment of Act. | 

Bromiry Gas Consumers Company, Limirep.—Maintenance of present | 
supply; power to lay other pipes; extension of supply to Bromley, 
pas HE Lewisham, Lee, Mottingham, Chislehurst, Orpington, Farn- 
borough, Keston, Hayes, and West Wickham; powers over roads, streets, 
&c., and other powers; change of company’s name and constitution; | 
arrangements with neighbouring companies. 

Carnarvon New Water-Works.—Incorporation of company; construc- 
tion of works; supply of water to the town and borough of Carnarvon, 
and the suburbs thereof; purchase of other works; raising of money; 
alteration of district and other rates. 

CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE WATER-Works.—Incorporation of 
company; construction of water-works; water supply to Cheltenham, 
Leckhampton, Charlton Kings, and places adjacent, and Cirencester, and 
Cricklade; arrangements with Cheltenham Improvement Commissioners, 











the Cheltenham Water-Works Company, the Commissioners of Ciren- 
chester, and Local Boards of Health for supply of water; sale or lease of | | 
undertaking; purchase or lease of Cheltenham Water-Works; levying || 
rates; borrowing moneys; and amendment of Acts. | 
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CHELTENHAM WATER-Works CompAny.—New works and further powers; 
supply of water from the Severn; extending limits of supply; amendment 
of Acts. 

CHESTERFIELD WaTER-WorKs AND GAsticgHtT Company.—Extension of 
limits; new reservoir; increase of capital; amendment of Acts. 

CuicuEster WATER-WorkKs.—Incorporation of company; and construc- 
tion of works. 

CommerciaL GAs Company oF IRELAND, Limirep.—Powers to supply 
with gas the city of Dublin, the townships of Rathmines and Rathgar, 
and the town of Rathfarnham, and the Pembroke township, and also the 
district of Clontarf situate in the county of Dublin; to purchase or lease 
and maintain works of existing companies in the said city of Dublin; to 
increase the capital of the said company; to lease or sell to the corpora- 
tion of Dublin; to purchase or erect gas-works in the said city of Dublin; 
amendment of Acts; and other purposes, 

CommerciAL Gas Company OF [RELAND, LrmITED.—Act to enable the 
Commercial Gas Company of Ireland, Limited, to supply with gas the 
towns of Kingstown, Blackrock, Dalkey, Dundrum, and Rathfarnham, and 
the districts adjacent thereto, situate in the county of Dublin; and to 
erect gas-works in the said township of Kingstown. 

Crays GasLicnt anp Coke Company, Limirep.—Maintenance, use, and 
extension of existing works; maintenance of present supply; powers to 
lay other pipes; extension of supply to the Crays, Chislehurst, Orpington, 
Farnborough, and Chelsfield; powers over roads, streets, &c., and other 
powers; change of company’s name and constitution. 

CrystaL Patace Disrricr Gas Company.—Increase of capital; amend- 
ment of Act. 

Dewssury, BATLEY, AND HECKMONDWIKE WATER-WorkKs.—Construction 
of new reservoirs and works; alteration or repair of Dunford Bridge re- 
ov power to borrow money; alteration of rates, &c.; amendment of 

cts. 

Dorkxinc Water-Works.—Incorporation of company; construction of 
works, &c. 

DRIGHLINGTON AND GILDERSOME GasLiGur Company.—Incorporation 
of company: increase of capital; extension of limits of supply. 


Exssw VALE, TREDEGAR, AND SrrHowy WaTeR-Works Company.—In- 
corporation of company; construction of works; supply of water to Ebbw 
Vale, Tredegar. S:rhowy, and other parts of Llangynider, Bedwellty, 
Aberystruth, and Llangynider. 

ExEetrer GaAs.—Incorporation of company; construction of gas-works and 
supply of gas; power to levy rates; and other purposes. 

Exerer Gas~iGut AND CokE Company.—Repeal and consolidation of 
Acts; dissolution and reincorporation of company, with powers to manu- 
facture and supply gas in Exeter and neighbouring parishes; regulation 
and increase of capital; provisions with reference to Exeter Commercial 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Exmoutu Gas-Works.—Incorporation of company, with powers for ma- 
nufacturing and supplying gas in Exmouth and neighbouring parishes 
and places; regulation and increase of capital. 

Farrenam GAs,—lIncorporation of existing gas company; supply of gas; 
adjustment of present capital, and increase of same; borrowing powers; 
and other purposes, 

FoLkEesTtonE GAs AND CokE Company, Luuirep.—Reincorporation, with 
powers to construct new works, and light Folkestone and its neighbour- 
hood with gas; also to make new road; powers to corporation of Folke- 
stone with respect to such road. 

GAInsporovGH WaArER-Works.—Incorporation of company; power to 
construct water-works; take lands and water from the river Trent; levy 
rates; and for other purposes, 


|GLossop Warer-Works.—Enlargement, amendment, and maintenance of 


existing water-works, and construction of new water-works; incorpora- 
tion of company, and power to company, or local board, or Lord Edward 
Fitzalan Howard, or corporation of borough, to construet works and 
purchase existing works; power to local board to levy rates and to raise 
money. 

iseaeones Gasticut Company, Limirep.—Incorporation of company; 
increase and regulation of capital; borrowing powers; extension of limits 
of supply. 

Gosrort GAs.—Incorporation of company; powers to maintain works, and 
light Gosport and other places with gas; cancellation of Deed of Settle- 
ment; additional capital, &c. 

GuIsBorouGH IMPROVEMENT.—Appointment of Local Board of Health; 
application of Public Health and ee Government Acts, with variations ; 
purchase of gas-works, and supply of gas; new and altered rates; and 
powers to borrow money. 

HALIFAX EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT.—To extend and alter boundaries 
of municipal borough and district of Halifax; extension of time for com- 
pulsory purchase of lands, and completion of works; water-works exten- 
sion; power to raise money, levy rates, &c.; powers to other bodies and 
persons; repeal and amendment of Acts; and other purposes. 

Hanvey Gas ConsumMERS Company, LimirEp.—Incorporation of company ; 
repeal and alteration of Memorandum or Articles of Association; powers 
to erect gas-works in the borough of Hanley, and to supply gas to the 
borough of Hanley and parish of Norton-in-the-Moors, and township of 
Bucknall, in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, all in the county of Stafford, 
and to acquire and exercise patent rights; incorporation of general Acts; 
provision for dissolution of company. 

HastinGs AND St. LeonARDs GAs.—Powers for company to raise more 
capital, and alter the days for holding their meetings; amendment of Act. 

HIGHBRIDGE MARKETS AND GAs.—Extension of time for purchase of lands 
and completion of Works; compulsory purchase of lands, tolls; amend- 
ment of Act; and other purposes. 

Horsrortn Watrer-Works.—lIncorporation of company, with powers to 
construct works and supply with water the townships of Horsforth, in 
the parish of Guiseley, and Adel-cum-Eccup, in the parish of Adel, in the 
West Riding of the county of York. 

ImrerrAL GAsLiGHT AND CoKE Company.—lIncrease of capital; purchase, 
&c., of lands; amendment of Act. 

Kenr Gas Consumers Company.—Incorporation of company; powers to 
erect gas-works in the parish of Lewisham, in the county of Kent, and 
to supply gas to specified parishes in the same county, and to acquire 
and exercise patent rights; incorporation of general Acts; provision for 
dissolution of company. 

KippERMINSTER, STOURPORT, AND BEWDLEY WATER-Works.—Incorpo- 
ration of company; construction of works; supply of water from the 
Severn; power to levy rates, &c. 

Leamincron Priors GasLicut anp Coke Compayy.—Reconstitution 
of company; increase of share and loan capital; confirmation of lease; 





power to lease the undertaking; additional lands and works; extension 
of limits of supply; repeal and amendment of Acts. 

LitrLeBoRouGH Gas.—Powers to supply village of Littleborough and 
adjacent district with gas; to maintain, erect, and acquire, gas-works; 
to acquire, hold, and sell land; and to sell or lease gas-works; incorpora- 
tion of company; incorporation and amendment of Acts. 

Liverroot Unirep Gasticut Company.—Extension of works; further 
powers of raising money and taking lands; provisions as to reserve and 
contingent fund, and creation of maintenance and depreciation fund; 
amendment of Act. 

LuaNneELLy Locat Boarp or Heattu.—Improved water supply; power 
to Local Board of Health for the district of the borough of Llanelly to 
construct resorvoirs and conduits, and other works; power to levy water 
rates and rents, and to alter existing rates or rents; power to supply 
water out of the district of the local board; and amendment and repeal 
of Acts. 

Luton WaTER.—Incorporation of company; construction of works; and 
other purposes, 

Mancuester Corroration WATER-Works.—Construction of new works; 
power to raise money; further provisions as to rates; amendment of Acts. 

Mertuyr Typrit Locat Boarp or Heattru.—Extending limits of water 
supply of the local board to part of Vaynor parish; power to levy rates 
or rents; alteration of general district and other rates; repeal or amend- 
ment of sections 20 and 52, and other provisions of Merthyr Tydfil Water 
Act, 1858; erection of town-hall; compulsory purchase of lands and 
houses; amendment of Acts. 

MippLesporouGH Extension AND IMpROovEMENT.—Powers to raise fur- 
ther moneys for gas-works, and other purposes of Improvement Acts of 
1856 and 1858. 

NationaL Gas Consumers Company, Limirep.—Incorporation of com- 
pany; repeal or alteration of Memorandum or Articles of Association; 

wers to erect gas-works at Banbury, and supply gas to the borough of 

ambury and specified parishes and places in the counties of Oxford and 
Northampton, and to acquire and exercise patent rights; incorporation 
of general Acts; provision of dissolution of company. 

Neato Water Company.—New works and sources of supply; extension 
of supply to Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, Blaenhonddan, Briton Ferry, and} 
Baglan Lower; further money powers; change of name; powers to the 
company and to Briton Ferry Local Board; new and altered rates; pro- 
visions affecting owners of Gnoll estate; amendment of Act. 

Newtown Water.—Incorporation of company for supplying Newtown 
(Montgomeryshire) and neighbourhood with water; construction of 
works; purchase of Jand; contracts with public bodies; levy of rates, &c. 

O_pHAM BorovuGi ImprovemENT:—Construction of new gas-works; 
powers to lay down mains and pipes. 

Oswestry Locat Boarp.—Power to make water-works, and main irri- 
gating cuts or channels; imposition of rates; power to raise money. 

Preston Gas Company.—Amendment and repeal of existing Act;+ recon- 
stitution of the company, with extended limits and additional powers; 
power to raise further moneys; acquisition of additional lands, &c. 

Ramssgorrom Gas Act AMENDMENT.—Extension of powers; additional 
capital, and regulation of the same; incorporation of the “ Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the “ Companies Clauses Act, 1863.” 

Rastrick Gas.—Incorporation of company, with powers for manufac- 
turing and supplying gas in Rastrick and neighbouring parishes and | 
places; regulation and increase of capital. ) 

REDHILL Gas AND WarerR.—lIncorporation of company; cancellation of 
existing Memorandum of Association; powers to maintain gas-works and 
supply gas; provisions as toa supply of water; additional capital. 

Ruyt AnD Disrricr Warer-Wokks.—Incorporation of company; con- 
struction of water-works; purchase of existing water-works at Rhyl, &c. 

Ricumonp Gas.—Dissolution of old compauy and incorporation of new, || 
with powers to manufacture and supply gas to Richmond, Petersham, | 
Ham, Mortlake, Kew, and other places; construction of works; regula- | 
tion and increase of capital; conversion of shares into stock; sale of por- 
tions of land and works. 

Ripon Gas.—Incorporation of company; powers to maintain works, and 
light the city and borough of Ripon and other places with gas; cancella~- 
tion of Deed of Settlement; additional lands and capital, &c. 

Rivon Loca Boarp.—Powers to Local Board of Health for the city and 
borough of Ripon to provide and maintain gas-works and supply gas; 
purchase of undertaking of Ripon Gaslight and Coke Company; powers 
to borrow money and charge borough fund; district rates, &e. 

RossENDALE Union Gas Company's Act AMENDMENT.—Enlargement of 
powers; extension and regulation of capital, and incorporation of the 
“Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the “ Companies 
Clauses Act, 1863.” 

Ross ImproveMENtT.—Repeai of existing Act; appointment of new Im- 
provement Commissioners; powers astoimprovement; markets; gas and 
water. 

Runcorn, Weston, AND Hatton Watrer-Works.—Incorporation of com- 
pany and construction of works. 

Rouruin Conroration.—Construction of water-works and supply of water 
to borough; power to make new street; establishment of new markets 
and fairs, and regulation of existing markets and fairs; power to levy 
rates, rents, and toils; to raise mongy; to sell lands; and other purposes, 

SHEFFIELD WatEerR-Works.—Extension of time for making general certi- 
ficate; extension of the term during which the commissioners may exer~ 
cise their powers; further powers to commissioners and company; 
amendment of Acts, &c. 

SHIRLEY AND FREEMANTLE Gas Company, Lrurrep.—Dissolution and 
reincorporation of the Shirley and Freemantle Gas Company, Limited; 
powers to maintain works, and to manufacture and supply gas in South- 
ampton and in the surrounding districts; to extend the limits of supply; 
sale or lease to the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company, or South- 
ampton, Shirley, and Woolston Gas Consumers Company; purchase or 
lease of the works of those companies; regulation and increase of capital, 
and other powers; amendment of Acts. 

SourHAMPTON GASLIGHT AND CoKE CompaNy.—Amendment of Act; ex- 
tension of limits of supply; increase of capital; powers of borrowing, and 
other powers; agreements or amalgamation with other companies. 

SouTHAMPTON, SuirLEy, AND Wootston GAs ConsuMERS COMPANY.— 
Incorporation of company, with powers to hold and take on lease, or 
purchase, lands by agreement; to construct gas-works, and manufacture 
and supply gas in Southampton, Shirley, Woolston, and other places, 
and to purchase by agreement the Shirley Gas Company's works, &c. 

Sourn MrtrrorouiraN GAsLticHt AND Coke Company.—Purchase of 
additional lands, and of Christ Church district church at Camberwell; 
erection of or contribution towards new church; increase of capital. 
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Sournport ImpRovEMENT.—Extension of limits; alterations with respect 
to commissioners and electors; division into wards; construction of new 
and alteration of existing streets, &c.; acquisition of lands for town-hall, 
markets, and other purposes; public park; acquisition of water-works, 
and dissolution of existing company; rates; borrowing powers; amend- 
ment or repeal of Act; and other purposes. 

SovuTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER Comrany.—Extension of limits for 
supply; amendment of Acts. 

Sr. ALBANn’s Water.—lIncorporation of company; supply of water; power 
to purchase existing water- works; power to raise capital; and for other 
purposes. 

Torquay Gas.—Amendment of Act; construction of new works; increase 
of capital. 

TREDEGAR, StrnHowy, Epsw VALE, Vicrorta Iron-Works, AND BEAv- 
Fort Water-Works.—Incorporation of company. 

TunpripGe WeELts (Commissioners) WaTER-Works.—Powers to the 
Tunbridge Wells Improvement Commissioners (constituting the Local 

|| Board of Health for the district of Tunbridge Wells, in the counties of 
Kent and Sussx) to purchase, lease, and acquire the undertakings of the 
Calverley Water-Works Company, Limited, and the Tunbridge Wells 
Water Company, and to construct works and supply water to the district 
of Tunbridge Wells and neighbourhood; powers to levy and apply rates, 
&c., and to borrow money on the security thereof; amendment of Acts. 

TyLpEsLEy GAs AND Coke Company.—lIncorporation of company; en- 
largement of capital; maintenance and extension of existing works; 
supply of gas to the inhabitants of Tyldesley-cum-Shakerley, otherwise 
Tyldesley with Shakerly, and Astley and part of Atherton; power of sale 
to, and of purchase by, the Local Board of Tyldesley with Shakerley; to 
enter into contracts, &c. 

TYLDESLEY-WITH-SHAKERLEY LocaL Boarp.—Power to supply gas; 
construction of new works; purchase of works of Tyldesley Gas and Coke 
Company, and transfer of their undertaking and powers to the local 
board; levying rates and other purposes. 

Unirep GeNwRAL GASLIGHT CompANy.—Powers to light Dublin, King- 

ston, Bray, and adjacent districts; repeal of Acts; increase of capital; 

transfer of Hibernian Gaslight Company. 

West Wortuinc ImMproveEMENT.—Constitution of commissioners for the 

|| parish of Heene, in the county of Sussex; their powers and duties; 

|| Vesting in the commissioners roads, sewers, and drains, with powers as to 
their construction, management, and regulation, and as to lighting, 
|| Watching, construction of gas and water works, supply of water-groynes, 
|| sea-banks, esplanade, and public walks; prevention of nuisances; forma- 
tion of public carriage-roads and diversion of footpaths; erection of 
church, and as to burial-ground; powers of rating and borrowing money; 
regulation of hackney carriages, bathing, bathing-machines, pleasure- 

boats, by-laws, &c. 

WincHester Consumers WATER, GAs, AND Coke Company, LimiTrep.— 

Incorporation of company; construction of works; supply of water and 

gas to the inhabitants of Winchester and its suburbs. 

Wincuester WATER AND GAs.—lIncorporation of company; vesting or 

amalgamation of undertakings, lands, and works, of Winchester Water- 

works Company (Limited) and Winchester Gaslight and Coke Company; 
cancellation of Deeds of Settlement; additional lands and capital; lease 
of undertakings. 











Legal tEntelltgence. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 

Monpay, Novy. 28. 
(Sittings in Error.—Present, Lord Chief Justice Erte, Justices ByLEs and 
Keatine, Lord Chief Baron Pottock, and Barons BRAMWELL, CHAN- 
NELL, and Pigott.) 

CATOR vV. THE LEWISHAM BOARD OF WORKS. 
This was a special case. The Board of Works had drained certain offen- 
sive ditches, &c., into a stream that ran through the plaintiff’s land out of 
the district, whereby the water of the stream had been rendered unfit for 
cattle and other domestic purposes. The nuisance was admitted, and the 
question was whether it was lawfully done in the execution of the powers 
of the Metropolitan Local Management Act. It was submitted that the 
local board had no power beyond its own district. ‘They were bound to 
execute the works so as to not to create a nuisance. For the defendants 
it was contended that the compensation clauses applied, and that an action 
for damages was not the proper remedy. In the Court of Queen’s Bench it 
was held that the judgment must be for the defendants. No doubt the 
plaintiff was entitled to compensation for the injury he sustained by reason 
of the pollution of the stream, but the question was whether the remedy 
was by action or by proceeding under the 18th section of the 18th and 19th 
of Victoria, cap. 120. The defendants were required to do the works. The 
plaintiff contended that the power of the defendants was limited to works 
within their district, and that they could not go beyond. But the injury 
complained of was done within the district. The injury had arisen from 
what had been done within the district. Action was not the proper remedy, 
and judgment must be given for the defendants. 

The case came before this court on the 26th inst. 

Mr. Lusn, Q.C. (with him Mr. Murpny), was heard for the plaintiff; and 
Mr. Meuuisu, Q.C. (with him Mr. Raymonp), for the defendants. 

The court took time for consideration. 

This morning the Court gave judgment, and as the judges differed in 
opinion they delivered toeir judgments seriatim. 

Lord Chief Justice Erte, Barons BRAMWELL and CHANNELL, and 
Justices Bytes and Keatine were of opinion that the judgment of the 
court below should be reversed. An action was brought by the plaintiff 
against the defendants for having injured or destroyed his private river or 
stream by having turned into it a large quantity of sewage, so that the 
stream was polluted and rendered unfit for the use of cattle, and for 
domestic purposes. The defendants pleaded that they had acted under the 

wers of their Act. When the case came before the Court of Queen’s 

ench it was turned into a special case. It was argued before Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice Wightman, and Mr. Justice Blackburn, but, 
as Mr. Justice Wightman died before the judgment of the court was given, 
therefore Mr. Justice Blackburn delivered the judgment, which was in 
favour of the defendants, on the ground that an action would not lie, but 
that the plaintiff should have claimed compensation under the clauses of 
the Act. Then came the appeal to this court. It appeared by the case that 
formerly the sewage did not run into the plaintiff’s stream. After 1852 the 
Crystal Palace was erected, and the sewage, then considerably increased, 
by divers ditches, found its way into other places. Then the number of 








houses increased, and the ditches, &c., became a nuisance, and the de- 
fendants, to put an end to this nuisance, and to provide drainage for the 
whole district, caused a number of underground sewers to be made, so that 
the outfall for the sewage came by way of old watercourses into the plaintiff's 
stream, which was thereby polluted, and the water rendered unfit for use. 
If the defendants in doing this acted under the powers of their Act, the 
damage would be the subject of compensation; but the question arose in 
respect of the deposit in the plaintiff’s stream of a large quantity of sewage 
brought there by the new system adopted in the district by the defendants, 
and it was admitted that the action would lie, unless the defendants were 
empowered by their Act to do what they had done; no such power was 
given by the Act. It was clear that the district board could not take lands 
by compulsion, only by agreement; if they had not the power to take land 
they had no power to pollute, spoil, and destroy it. The board were bound 
to abate a nuisance, but they must not in doing so injure other persons, or 
infringe upon their rights without a special power given them by Statute. 
This power they had not. The judgment of the court below must be 
reversed. 
_ Lord Chief Baron Potiock and Baron Picorr were of opinion that the 
judgment of the court below ought to be affirmed. The stream had been 
used for the drainage of the district, but the injury was not appreciable, and 
no injury, therefore, was sustained.’ Had the board allowed the sewage to 
float away, it would have found an outfall at last into this stream. In the 
opinion of these two learned judges, the board had acted in pursuance of 
the powers of the Act. 

The judgment of this court was, therefore, to reverse that of the court 
below. Judgment reversed. 





COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
WEstMINsTER, Monpay, Nov. 28. 

(Sittings in Banco, before Justices Crompton, MELLOR, and SuEE.) 
THE LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH OF KEIGHLEY, YORKSHIRE, Uv. THE CHURCH- 
WARDENS AND OVERSEERS OF THE PARISH OF KEIGHLEY. 

This was a rating case. The board are appointed for the town of Keigh- 
ley, which is smaller than the parish, and they have gas-works for the 
benefit of the town. They had been rated to the relief of the poor in respect 
of these gas-works, and the question was whether the rate was valid, 

Mr. T. C. Fosrer argued that it was. 

Mr. Mave argued that it was not, as the undertaking was not one 
carried on for profit. 

The Court held that it was valid. 








Mitscellaneous News. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
’ The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Wednesday, Nov. 
30, at the London Tavern. ° 

Sir Moses MonreFiore moved that Mr. Wolverly Attwood be requested to 
take the chair. 

The motion having been unanimously carried, 

Mr. W. Arrwoop took the chair accordingly. 

The CHarrMAN stated that he should have hesitated to accede to the 
motion, even when moved by Sir Moses Montefiore, were it not that he 
feared persistence in desiring Sir Moses to accept the honour to which, as 
president, he was entitled might deprive them of the pleasure on a future 
occasion. It happened to be the 40th anniversary of the association; and, 
of all those who ushered it into existence, and laboured so strenuously for it 
for some years, Sir Moses Montefiore was the only survivor; so that he 
might be regarded as the Patriarch of the association, and he was sure the 
proprietors would always hail his presence amongst them with gratitude 
and gratification. 

Mr. 8. J. Brown, the board-clerk, read the advertisement calling the 
meeting. 

Mr. Pearse (solicitor) read the report of the directors for the half year, 
which stated that the business of the association had been generally good. 
The consumption of gas had advanced upon the per centage of growth of 
the corresponding half year of 1863, but was not equal’to the improvement 
experienced in 1862 ‘The per centage of increase in the number of lights 
was slightly less than in 1863. The continued reductions of prices had 
lessened the profits, but increased consumption and economy in the work- 
ing expenses had in some degree compensated for this. ‘The termination of 
the blockade of the Baltic ports had removed the obstruction to the impor- 
tation of English coal, which was the more satisfactory as the German coal 
owners had taken steps to raise their prices. This addition to the cost of 
coal would to some extent be countervailed by the increased value thereby 
given to the products. At the German stations collectively affairs had 
continued to proceed in the same satisfactory manner as heretofore. At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where the concession had been prolonged for a long 
term, the association had, in order to secure this extension of time, been 
obliged to consent to a considerable reduction in the prices charged for the 
public lights, and to relinquish the remaining ‘ive years of their exclusive 
privilege for making coal gas. At the stations in Holland, likewise, the 
workings showed the usual favourable results, and at Amsterdam the re- 
duction of prices reported at the meeting of the previous half year had 
given much contentment to the authorities and the inhabitants. A new con- 
tract had been concluded for the the public lighting, but the asssociation 
had been compelled to compete at a very low price. At the Belgian stations 
the consumption of gas had exibited a considerable improvement. At 
the French stations, which continued in operation, the workings pro- 
ceeded in their usual course of progress. At Lille, however, the 
rental had been considerably affected by the reductions in price neces- 
sarily made in the previous half year for obtaining the new contract. 
With respect to Marseilles, the presidents and directors understood 
from their legal advisers that the case of the association would 
probably at no distant period be brought again before the Council of 
State for decision upon the new issue raised, and every effort was being 
exerted to obtain a judgment in favour of the association. The offices in 
course of erection upon the freehold property in Clement's Lane would be 
ready for occupation in the ensuing half year. The tendency to specu- 
lative enterprises, which existed abroad almost as much as in this country, 
had imposed upon the association the necessity of increased precautions and 
vigilance; and the presidents and directors must express their gratification 
that the judgment and activity of Mr. Drory, ably seconded and supported 
by the several agents and engineers, had hitherto proved so successful in 
protecting and extending the various stations. Considerable sacrifices had 





been, and further probably would be, required; but hitherto the main object 











contemplated had been accomplished. The presidents and directors would 
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ference with other companies; but if the association should be invaded in 
the towns lighted by them, they would naturally seck compensation by re- 
sorting to any town lighted by their opponents in which a desirable opening 
could be found. Fortunately, the position of the association was such as 
to enable them to encounter rivalry on terms at least as favourable as any 
other parties; and, while the presidents and directors earnestly deprecated 
unjust and unfounded opposition, and would do all they reasonably could 
to avoid it, they would feel it due to the proprietors not to shrink from 
measures of this nature when really requisite. But they sincerely trusted 
that no such occasion might arise. The active and unremitting exertions 


tendence, had greatly contributed to this state of things, as well as to the 
satisfactory and friendly feeling which generally existed towards the asso- 
ciation on the part of the authorities and inhabitants of the towns lighted 
by them. The board recommended that the same division of profits should 
be dec.ared for the half year ending June 30 last as had been made on the 
last two occasions—viz., a dividend of £2. 10s. per share, with a bonus of 
10s. per share, forming together £3 per share, and that the same should be 
payable, free of income-tax,on and after the 15th of December. Upon a 
review of the general movement of the undertakings during the past half- 
year, it would be seen that there was much reason for congratulation. that 
the various difficulties arising had been so well met, and that the prospects 
and results generally were equal to any fair anticipation that could be 
formed. Amidst so many enterprises, extending over so wide a field, the 
circumstances which presented themselves could scarcely fail to manifest 
frequent and striking variations, some more and some less favourable. 
But the presidents and directors saw with pleasure that the general results 
of the labours of the association were satisfactory, and that the resources 
placed at their disposal appeared adequate to meet any of those probable 
contingencies for which, by a prudent foresight, they had been provided. 


The CuarrMan, in moving that the report be received and adopted, said 
he would express the feeling which occupied his own mind—viz., that those 
who originated the association—and he would appeal to Sir Moses Montefiore 
whether such were not the fact—would have been very well satisfied if 
they could have anticipated that 40 years after it came into existence it 
would stili continue in so strong and flourishing a position as that which it 
now occupied. Many gentlemen present did not remember that the associ- 
ation, which came into existence under circumstances as promising and 
with prospects as brilliant as any that ever was marshalled into existence— 
under the patronage of every ambassador, of every European potentate ; 
possessing on its board of direction the greatest strength in science, in 
Judgment, in capital, in distinction of every kind—had to contend with so 
many difficulties, had to encounter so many adverse circumstances, so 
many storms, and so many tempests, that five years after its formation it 
was a question whether it could be carried on any further. From those 
difficulties they happily recovered. When their fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, the directors did not shrink from the task before them; they met dif- 
ficulty with greater energy, adversity with greater exertion. When capital 
was wanted they made up for it by economy; and endeavoured to do by 
prudence, by care, and by foresight, what all the combined advantages 
which they seemed to possess had failed to accomplish. Those efforts suc- 
ceeded, and after a period of about 10 years the association reached a height 
of prosperity which it had never exceeded and which probably they never 
could hope to surpass, if they could equal. But again storms came upon 
them, and again adversities had to be encountered; and not quite 20 years 
ago they were once more plunged into difficulty and almost into despond- 
ency. Once more they had to use every effort and strain every nerve to 
maintain the confidence of their shareholders, and to preserve for them 
those results which the directors were satisfied could be preserved by pru- 
dent and firm perseverance in carrying out the undertaking on which they 
had entered. He mentioned these circumstances because the board, who 
had had this experience, might be supposed by some, unacquainted with 
the facts, to exercise excessive caution. The directors had learned that a 
course dictated by caution was the only prudent one to pursue, if they did 
not wish to see the fortunes of the association again endangered or their 
property plunged once more into the storms and perils in which it had 
twice suffered. The directors would at least take care that they did what 
prudence, caution, and foresight, dictated, in order to avert calamities which 
there was so much reason to apprehend. They had learned from experience 
what course they ought to take, and they wished to give the proprietors 
the full benefit of that experience, in order that they might plainly see 
the reason of every step taken, and the motive for every measure which 
was recommended for adoption. He considered that the result of their 
operations was such as they would that day contemplate with satisfaction 
and confidence; for although the amount of profit for the past half year 
was not equal to that which they earned two years ago at the same period 
of the year, yet when they considered the great reductions in price which 
the association had been called upon to make at their various stations, the 
proprietors must feel that they had much cause for satisfaction, because, 
whilst the price for gas had been so much diminished, the profitable 
receipts had experienced, comparatively, but a small reduction. He must 
remind the shareholders that the reductions made in the price for gas to 
private consumers during the course of the present year, if not compensated 
by increased consumption, would amount to no less a sum than £14,800. 
On the public lights there had been a reduction of £2600. A new contract 
had been made for Amsterdam, and the reduction on the public lights in 
that place amouted to £5000. It was, however, matter for congratulation 
that the contract had been secured in spite of strenuous opposition. It 
might be as well to remind proprietors that, on the Continent, the associa- 
tion was now continually exposed to competition, whereas formerly oppo- 
sition was only occasional. With such a transition taking place, the pro- 
prietors must feel that the policy which the board adopted of endeavouring 
to make the capital safe, secure the association from interference, and 
preserve the capital, was the proper one to pursue, and one in which there 
should be perseverance. It must be considerered that in 1863 they made 
130 million cubic feet of gas more than in 1862, while they had only the 
same amount of profit. There was no question connected with the inte- 
rests of the association, upon which the directors had any disinclination or 
indisposition to give the fullest explanation. Proprietors must, however, 
remember that some discretion was required in these matters. Subject to 
this consideration every information would be afforded; and he would con- 
clude by formally moving —* That the report be received and entered on 
the minutes.” 

Sir F. Gotpsmip seconded the motion. 


Mr. BasseTT moved as an amendment—“ That the report be received, 
adopted, printed, and circulated amongst the proprietors.” 
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deeply regret to find themselves compelled to resort to measures of retalia- | Mr. H. R. Price seconded the motion. 
tion in order to repel the competition with which the association were | 
threatened in some quarters. They had always avoided any undue inter- | 


of Mr. Drory and of the very efficient staff of officers under his superin- | 





Mr. MAuGHAN said that if the scheme were put before the proprietors at 
the same time that the accounts were exhibited, it would enable the pro- 
prietors to consider it. 

Mr. Micuakt said that in October he had given notice of his intention to | 
bring forward two es one, that one-half of the unappropriated 
profits should be distributed among the shareholders, by paying up the 


shares in a corresponding ratio to the amount of their holdings; and next, | | 


that should there be any doubt on the part of the directors as to their 
power under the existing Act of Parliament to carry out the recommenda- 
tion, that power be conferred on the directors so to do. He wished to ask 
why, in the notice convening the meeting, reference had not been made to! 
his intention to bring forward his motions? | 

The CHarrMAy replied that the reason why no notice was taken of Mr. 
Michael's proposed motions was that the board considered the notice an in- 
formal one, and they could not concur in the expediency of discussing the 
subject to which it referred. ‘The Companies Clauses Act and the special 
Act required that before any special subject, not within the ordinary scope 
of the business to be transacted, could be brought before a meeting, there 
must be the concurrence of 21 proprietors, holding not Jess than one-tenth 
part of the capital, which requisition had not been complied with. 

Mr. MicwAkt, fully concurring in the statement made by the chairman, 
that they had much reason for congratulation, could not see the necessity 
of adding £32,000 to the already large sum arising from accumulated 
profits. If this were the first occasion on which the proprietors were asked 
to lay by a sum to create a reserve-fund, he should at once concur in the 
expediency of such a course; but the aspect of the question was changed 
when, for the last six or seven years, accumulation had gone on. He con- 
curred in the amendment proposed by Mr. Bassett, believing that there 
was no cause for concealment; and that the shareholders were entitled to 
the largest possible division of profits which had been earned. 

Mr. Cater advocated the expediency of expending the unappropriated 
profits in buying up the shares of the company. He was also of opinion 
that the sum which the association had invested in Consols and Exchequer 
Bills should be applied in redemption of debentures bearing 5 per cent. 
interest. 

Mr. MauGnan considered it unfair that such enormous sums should be 
withheld from the pockets of the shareholders. He had suggested, twelve 
months ago, that there should b» a capitalization of the unappropriated 
profits. But there was another way of meeting the views of the share- 
holders—namely, by giving them an occasional bonus of £5 per share, | 
which would be very acceptable. 

Mr. Hotmenr said he should be very sorry to find the directors pursuing 
the policy advocated, which was contrary to that which had brought them 
to their present state of prosperity. ‘The association had been for forty 
years inanaged by gentlemen of the highest character, who had made it 
successful, and it would be monstrous to interfere with them. He had 
attended the meetings of the association for years, not only asa share- 
holder, but as a trustee for others, whose interests he conceived would be 
deeply compromised if the proposed alteration in the mode of conducting 
the affairs of the company were made. 

Mr. Strokes well remembered the period referred to by the chairman. 
when too large a dividend was paid, and the most disastrous results fol- 
lowed. That error was corrected, and now the association had arrived at 
a height of great prosperity. The dividend had been increased from time 
to time ; when the period had arrived for capitalizing undivided profits the 
directors had done it, and he was quite prepared to believe that they would 
do so again, when they were convinced that it could be done with advan- 
tage to the association# 

Mr. Locke Kine, M.P., said the discussion had convinced him that in 
future it would be desirable that some statement of the accounts should be 
placed before the proprietors preparatory to the meeting. Certain figures 
had been read over, and read very well, but he could not follow them. 


Mr. H. R. Price differed with Mr. Stokes in the opinion that the pro- 
prietors should take the statements of the board without scrutiny. No 
doubt the directors were men of great respectability, great capital, great 
experience, and so on ; but it did not follow that he should take the same 
view as they did. He should like to know whether the directors were 
acting upon any principle. The proprietors had been told in 1863, when 
Mr. Benjamin Attwood was in the chair, that the Act of Parliament required 
2 per cent. to be put byasa reserve. The Act of Parliament made no such 
requisition ; but that had been found from experience to be a fair propor- 
tion. But no such principle was acted upon by the directors of the Impe- 
rial Continental, who went on increasing their risks by not giving the pro- 
prietors that to which they were entitled. £1,700,000 had been laid out on 
stations ; much less than that had been raised in money ; and, therefore, 
the dividend appeared greater than it really was, thus exciting the cupidity 
of competing persons, and of the municipalities to which the chairman had 
referred. Without using the word in any offensive sense, they were paying 
a fictitious dividend. He regretted the decease of Mr. Russell, in whom he 
believed the proprietors had lest a man of great ability, who had been 
mainly instrumental in raising the value of the shares. He did not hold 
with heaping up profits for people who might come after them, but main- 
tained that they were entitled to have them divided. He concurred with 
Mr. Locke King in the opinion that a statement of the accounts should be 
sent to each proprietor before the meeting, for it was impossible to under- 
stand the figures as they were read. The chairman had said that the time 
might come when the unappropriated profits would be added to the amount 
paid up on the shares, and the proprietors would be glad to hear that the 
directors had that in contemplation, because they only asked for that to 
which they considered they were entitled. 

Sir F. Gotpsm1p, Bart., M.P., said it would be necessary for him to detain 
the meeting but a short time, because the gentlemen who had spoken in op- 
position to the policy pursued by the directors had, in a great measure, an- 
swered one other. Nothing had been brought forward on that occasion 
which had not been completely answered before. Mr. Locke King wished 
for more information. The balance-sheet showed the value of the stocks, 
what was due from debtors, the amount of Consols, the amount of Exche- 
quer Bills, and a variety of other information. It was impossible to give the 
value of the stations, but the directors stated what had been expended upon 
them, which was all they could do, because their value depended upon a 
variety of circumstances which the board could not control. Then it was 
asked whether the board acted upon any principle. He had attempted on 
the last occasion to show that principle. They could not say precisely that 
any particular per centage was necessary, but it was a concern on which it 
was necessary to have a very ample margin of reserve. The chairman had 
alluded to the fact that fresh competitors were daily starting up, and against 
this it was absolutely necessary to guard. Another reason why it was par- 
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ticularly necessary that the reserve should be ample was that it might be 
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necessary, in some cases, to extend works under various contingencies, in 
order to fulfil the obligations into which the directors had entered, and thus 
preserve the reputation of the company. Insuch cases was it not contrary 
to all commercial principles to say that the money requisite should come 
out of capital? Then it was said that they increased their risk by thus 
laying out money. Would the risk be diminished if shares were given ? 
In such a case, the shares would be given to represent something which did 
not exist. 

Mr. Barer would like to know how the profits were arrived at. The 
Act of Parliament provided that a “distinct view ” of profit and loss should 
be laid before the shareholders; whereas they had only a balance-sheet, and 
knew nothing whatever of the profit and loss. They knew that they had a 
profit of £116,000, but there was no account of gas-rental on the one side 
Shareholders in gas companies knew how 
He wanted to know the charge for 
The price of gas had been reduced in many 
towns, and, in order to meet the increased consumption, the works had, in 
all probability, been increased; and if so, where did the money come from? 

Mr. CHURCHILL agreed with Sir F. Goldsmid that they were going over 
the ground which had been travelled before. He was fully satisfied that 
the directors were better able to judge of the course to be pursued than he. 
With regard to the printing of the accounts, he considered that the directors 
had been quite as communicative as they should be. He did not regard the 
board as an arbitrary body, but he believed they knew best what ought to 
be done. He was quire prepared to believe that the shareholders, as a 
body, would not from any feeling of personal spite, or a wish to serve another 
company, do anything to injure the Imperial Continental, but his own im- 
pression was that the directors would have done well if they had exercised 
a little discretion upon the question of whom they’would admit as partners. 
That is what he would do were he a director. If the accounts were pub- 
lished it might be productive of much injury, and he was opposed to such a 
course being adopted. 

Mr. Basserr considered the whole question one of figures. If the 
£1,697,000 was over estimated, let some part of it be written off, but do not 
let them have £735,000 standing as a reserve-fund if in reality such were 
not the fact. If the property of the association were in the market to- 
morrow, were there not many people who would not only give one million, 
but two millions for it? Ifso, keeping the proprietors out of that £735,000 
was positively unjust, and any policy which was unjust could not be safe in 
the long ran. He represented many persons who had invested their money 
in the company upon his recommendation, and he knew that many more 


|| would have done so if the accounts had been printed and circulated. No 
'|doubt the directors were highly respectable and wealthy men, but it often 
|| happened that as men became more wealthy they got more Conservative. 


There were many instances of merchant princes falling because they would 
not conform to the altered circumstances of the times. They had been told 
that they should place implicit reliance upon the directors because they were 
respectable men. He had no feeling against the directors, but considered 
that a more absurd thing was never recommended to ~~ body of sensible 
men. No doubt discretion was necessary, but they must have alittle valour 
as well. He hoped that the directors would in future print the report, and 
circulate it amongst the proprietors. 
The CuarrMAN then inquired whether any other proprietors wished to 
address the meeting, and receiving no reply proceeded to say it was with 
great surprise he had listened to many of the remarks which had been made, 
because, as Sir Francis Goldsmid had said, there was scarcely a single point 
which had not been answered most fully and most completely to the satis- 
faction of the ~ majority of the shareholders. Gentlemen might think 
it all very wel 
but how would they like those terms to be used in reference to their own 
roceedings? How would they like to be told that this pretended agitation 
for ca ital was a sham, and the pretended earnestness to have a larger 
capital, in order to make the profits appear less, was absurd and unjust? 
tion but dividend that they wanted? It was Said that the accounts were 
not ample. He ventured to say that nobody who ever entered the office and 
looked at the books could fail to perceive that they entered into particulars 
quite as fully as could be desired. He had said so before, and he repeated 
it. They gave complete information for all the loyal purposes of the com- 
any. Mr. Locke King said he did not understand the accounts. 
e would not take the trouble to go to the office, he could scarcely be con- 
sidered as entitled to the information. The balance-sheet might be seen at the 
office ; it was always at the meeting for inspection, and at the office at all ap- 


and £1,697,000 expended on plant, and the sum appropriated to meet con- 
tingences £735,000, which sum, it was before stated, was necessary for en- 
larging, improving, and repairing the works, and for the large sums which 
were necessary to be written off for depreciation when the account was 
brought to a conclusion. It was stated that, for the ordinary depreciation 
of the works, for the wear and tear which took place from year to year, for 


about £400,000, at a rough estimate, would have to be deducted. It was 
stated further that about £30,000 would have to be struck off whenever the 
Marseilles account was closed; and the board did not think the sum which 
remained was too much to meet the contingencies to which the association 
was exposed. In that opinion the majority of the proprietors fully and en- 
tirely concurred. It was true they had succeeded in continuing two of their 
contracts in important places, but the report stated that the directors had 


places. That statement those proprietors who would use their understandings 
could well comprehend. The contracts for some important stations had not 


creasing the dividend, it involved leaving in the hands of the board a sur- 
plus of about £90,000 for contingencies. The surplus in the present half 
— was only £32,000. What, then, became of the talk about the directors 

aving an exaggerated sum in their hands? The board did not ask for 


it was possible for the directors to make more intelligible than they had 
done their reasons for adopting the course which they had pursued, and 
which they intended to follow in the future. Then it was said that, in pro- 
posing to increase the capital, it was only what had been done before. No 
oubt the directors did it when they thought it advisable, and saw reason to 
believe that the capital could be maintained and secured. But if what was 
available to meet contingencies were capitalized, and the dividend were 
obliged to be reduced in consequence, it would be a very objectionable 
mode of proceedure. If the directors saw that they could increase the 











capital, and had a reserve-fund sufficient to maintain that capital, they 


would be disposed to doso; but they were not disposed to cut down the apple- 
tree for fire-wood, because they would not wait till next year for the apples. 
There was a difference of opinion as to whether it was advisable to retain the 
debentures now issued when the company had money invested in Consols and 
Exchequer Bills. It was thought desirable to hold. Consols and Exchequer 
Bills because there were many obligations to which the association was liable 
which made it necessary for the interests of the proprietors that there should 
be a fund to meet them when they arose. <A concession extending over 50 
~ contained a provision that during the whole period the company should 

liable to make extensions, even up to the close. That necessity involved 
two things. In the first place, if while they were reducing the price of gas 
they were to make extensions and enlargements, and if they called up new 
capital for this purpose, the consequence would be that they would have a 
constantly decreasing dividend, and a position in which the proprietors would 
doubtless not wish to be placed. In the next place, when the profits fell off 
the proprietors would not be very willing to come forward and make exten- 
sions which would not be likely to be, in themselves, profitable. For that 
purpose the directors had stated lainly they considered it advisable to have 
a certain sum available for immediate payment. Debentures could not always 
be issued, and that was the reason why Consols were held. With regard to 
the printing of the accounts, the directors were of opinion, as they had stated 
before, that it was not an advisable course, because every proprietor who 
chose to do so could go to the office and see them. Some of the proprietors 
who depreciated drawing a distinction between directors and shareholders 
because all were partners, themselves drew the distinction against which they 
_ and he (the chairman) did not think it was quite fair to describe as 
absurd that which a large body of sensible men had concurred in, and believed 
to be beneficial. Mr. Barber had asked whether the directors considered 
they had submitted to the proprietors that full and complete account to which 
they were entitled. The reply to that question was that the board were dis- 
tinctly of that opinion, and considered that in carrying out their views in 
this respect they did that which was best for the interests of the shareholders. 

The amendment was then put, and lost. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was carried with one dis- 
sentient. 

It was then resolved unanimously—* That a dividend of £2.10s. per share 
and a bonus of 10s. per share, making together £3 per share, be declared 
upon the 28,000 shares of the association for the half year ending 30th June 
last; and that the said dividend and bonus be payable, free of income-tax, 
on and after the 15th December.” 

Mr. Micuagt then gave notice that he should renew his motion with 
reference to the distribution of the unappropriated profits at the next 
meeting; and moved—* That the warmest thanks of the proprietors be ten- 
dered to the presidents and directors for their careful and a 
administration of the affairs of the association; and to the chairman for the 
great ability and courtesy with which he conducted the business of this 
meeting.”’ 

Mr. Stokes seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

The CHarrMAN acknowledged the vote on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues. 

On the motion of Mr. Sroxes, seconded by Mr. Barzer, the following 
resolution was also unanimously adopted—“ That the thanks of the pro- 
prietors be also voted to Mr.G. W. Drory, to Mr. Walton, and all the 
officers of the association, both in London and on the Continent, for their 
constant and assiduous devotion to their duties.” 





| 


to say this was a sham, that absurd, and the other unjust; | 


| 


Well, if | 


pointed times. That balance-sheet showed the capital raised to be £1,200,000, | 


| board would, in favour of the company, waive their right to enforce pe- 


the deterioration in value to which all gas-works were subject, a sum of | 


nothing new to inform the proprietors of with respect to other important | 


yet been renewed. When observations were made that too large a sum of | 
money was retained to meet contingencies, he need only remind the pro- | 
prietors that when Mr. a submitted to the directors a plan for in- | 


absolute, entire, and unreserved confidence from the proprietors, and that | 
they should leave themselves without explanation; but he did not believe | 


How would they like to be told, as the fact was, that it was not capitaliza- | from the Exeter Gas Coneumers Company, consisting of Mr. Demerel, Me. 


The Cuarrman having expressed the entire concurrence of the board in 
the motion, the proceedings closed. 


THE GAS QUESTION AT EXETER. 


At a Meeting of the St. Thomas's Local Board of Health, held on Monday 
the 5th inst.—J. W. BuLer, Esq., M.P., in the chair—a deputation attended 


Bradbeer, Mr. Tuckwell, Mr. Rowe, {Mr. C. Adams, Mr. Carter, Mr. Treffry, 
and Mr. G. Hirtzel, solicitor, Mr. Thorne (London), engineer, and Mr. I. O. 
Harris, secretary, to ask for the sanction of the local board to the laying 
down of pipes in the public thoroughfares of the parish. Their application 
was first made last month, and the answer was adjourned until to-day. 
The chairman of the gas company handed in a memorial to the board signed 
by : large body of the respectable inhabitants of the parish, backing up the 
application. 
Phe CLERK read the memorial and the signatures. 

Mr. DAMEREL then addressed the board, pointing out public considerations 
upon which the company asked the sanction of the board totheir proceedings. 
He said that the company had issued their parliamentary notices, and had 
engaged eminent counsel to support their case. 

Mr. Hirrzec said that the precise object they desired was that the local 


nalties on any person who broke up the street without the sanction of the 
local board. 

Mr. THORN: followed, pointing out that as the company might possibly 
fail to get their Act next year, it would be a great advantage to them if the 
local board would sanction the company breaking the roads for laying pipes, 
since they could in that way be ready next winter to supply gas, and in the 
meantime could prepare for securing their Act the following year. 

Mr. DAMEREL Stated that it was fully intended to supply gas next winter 
if the company could possibly do so. It was also stated that the works 
would be carried out under the control of the surveyor of the local board, 
and that all responsibility would rest on the shoulders of the gas company 
if anything went wrong. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Pince, Mr. 'THorNE stated that the 
amount which would probably be expended by the company in buildings, 
&c., in St. Thomas, would be about £7000. 

The deputation then withdrew, and the local board discussed the question. 
yielding in a great measure to the opinion of their solicitor that they had 
no power to hand over their control over the roads to the company. The 
board unanimously resolved—* Whilst this board have a friendly feeling 
towards the object of the Exeter Gas Consumers Company, the board do 
not consider that they have power to grant the present application. But if 
the company should apply to Parliament for power to carry out their 
measures, this board will give their assent to the bill.” 

The deputation were called in, and the chairman read the resolution of 
the board to them. 

Mr. DAMEREL expressed his thanks, and the deputation withdrew. 





Cannock.—This thriving town was lighted with gas for the first time on 
Saturday, the 26th ult. The works, which are now quite complete, are from 
plans prepared by Mr. John Storer, the manager of the Stafford Gas-Works, 
the contractors being Messrs, Westwood and Wright, of Dudley. 
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METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Ciry or Lonpon Courr or Sewers, GUILDHALL, TurEsDAY, Nov. 29. 
At the Week! 
JeExsey in the chair, 
Dr. Leruesy presented his report on the illuminating power and chemi- 


which it appeared that the average illuminating power of the City Com- 
pany’s gas had been equal to 13°47 sperm candles; that of the Chartered, 
12°80; and that of the Great Central, 13°45 candles. The average amount 
of sulphur present was, in the case of the City Company, 17°1 grains 
per 100 cubic feet; in the Chartered, 19°6; and in the Great Central, 


the requirement of the Act of Parliament, and, excepting a small excess in 


sent had not been beyond that sanctioned by the Act. Dr. Letheby added 
that he had been informed that a letter had been sent by the secretary of 
the Chartered Gas Company, calling in question the accuracy of the results 
of his (Dr. Letheby’s) examination of that company’s gas for the week 
ending the 19th of November. In his report to the last court he stated 
that the illuminating power of the gas supplied to the City during the pre- 
vious week had been, except in four cases of the Chartered gas, equal to 
the requirement of the Act of Parliament. On one occasion the light of 
the Chartered gas was equal only to 10°41 candles. 

Mr. Daw, the principal clerk, read the following letter :— 

Chartered Gas Company, Horseferry Road, 
7 Westminster, S.W., Nov. 24, 1864. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt this morning of extracts from the report 
of the official gas analyst, for the week ending the 19th inst. 

I have been so struck by the statement therein that the illuminating power of the 
ges supplied to the City by this company has in four instances during that period 

en beneath the standard fixed by Parliament, and on one occasion equal to only 
10°41 candles, that I have made it my special duty to examine at the station whence 
the City supply is drawn our own test-reports. 

These tests are at all times applied in the strictest accordance with the rules laid 
down by Parliament, and are taken six times on each day throughout the year. 
_ Without waiting for instructions on the subject from the directors, I hasten to 
inform you that the result of my investigation enables me with much gratification 
| distinctly to state that on no single occasion during the past week has the gas sup- 
| plied to the City by this company been beneath, or even so low as, the standard of 
| illuminating power prescribed by the Metropolis Gas Act. 

I shall feel obliged by your laying this contradiction of the gas analyst’s report 

| | before the Court of Sewers at their next meeting.—I am, &c., 
| 








Joseph Daw, Esq., &c. (Signed) J. O. Puriiips, Secretary. 
| Dr. Lernesy said the letter contained a flat contradiction of his former 
| report, and therefore he had prepared the following reply :— 


To the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 
Gentlemen,—I beg leave, in reply to the letter of the 24th inst. frum the secretary 
of the Chartered Gas Company, to submit the particulars of the testings when the 
| gas supplied to the City by the Chartered Company was found to be of less illumi- 
| nating power than that required by the Act of Parliament :— 
Illuminating Power 
in Standard Sperm Candles 
of 120 Grains. 
pm. . ies oe 
a 10°41 


” 11°01 
12°30 a.m. 11°96 


| Date. Time. 


Nov. 14 ‘ 4 
» 15. ° 4°15 
” 16 . 
» (17 “ ae ee 
, I in, &c., 
Guildhall, Nov. 29, 1864. (Signed) H. Leruesy. 
At the suggestion of the CHAIRMAN, it was resolved to send a copy of 
this supplemental report to the Chartered Gas Company. 


Turspay, Dec. 6 

At the Meeting of the Court this day, a deputation attended from the 
Ward of Cripplegate Without, to present a memorial, signed by 199 inhabi- 
tants, in the following terms:— 

That your petitioners feel themselves aggrieved by the impure quality, deficient 
quantity, and high price of the gas now supplied to the consumers of the City of 
London, which is inconsistent with the economical and improved methods now used 
in the manufacture of gas. 

Your petitioners humbly pray that your honourable court will take such steps as 
may be deemed advisable for the relief of the inhabitants from the injurious mono- 
poly under which they now suffer, so that the supply may be increased, the price 

owered, and the quality improved. 

Mr. PickERING, the spokesman of the deputation, said the question with 
which the memorial dealt had been so thoroughly ventilated, not only in 
the ward of Cripplegate, but throughout the whole of the City, that it did 
not appear necessary to occupy the time of the court by any remarks in 
support of its prayer. He left the matter with confidence in the hands of 
the commission, who were fully aware of the facts, and, as he believed, 
able and willing to apply a remedy to the evil. 

Deputy S. Reap, who introduced the deputation, moved that the memo- 
rial be referred to the Special Gas Committee. 

Deputy Farnar said he should be happy to second the motion, but in 
| doing so he would like to ask the deputation whether they could suggest 
) any plan by which the court could accomplish the object they had in view, 

as respected the illuminating power of the gas and the desired reduction in 
rice. 

Mr. PickeRtNe said it was perfectly true that the question had been very 
=e discussed in his ward, but he did not know that they had any advice 

0 offer. 

Deputy Farrar said the court did not ask for advice, but they would be 
happy to hear any suggestion that might be made. 
| r. PickERtNG said the memorial had been presented not so much for 
| the purpose of offering a suggestion to the court as for strengthening their 
| hands, by showing that they carried popular opinion with them in any steps 
| they might think it advisable to take in the matter. To offer any sugges- 
tion on a question of this kind presupposed the existence of practical 
engineering knowledge, which it could hardly be expected the petitioners 
would possess. He would only remark that it did appear to the petitioners 
that, it the commission had not themselves the power to grant the relief 
prayed for, they were much more likely than any other body to obtain from 
the Legislature the necessary authority for dealing with the subject. The. 
present was one ofa series of petitions which he believed would be pre- 
sented to the court from all the wards of the City, for it was felt generally 
that the evils complained of, affecting as they did the healtb, comfort, and 
pecuniary resources of the citizens, ought no longer to go unredressed. With 
these observations he would leave the memorial in the hands of the court, 
assured that they would do all that was needful to meet the views of their 
constituents. 

Mr. Cox, assuming that the complaints in the memorial referred as well 
to the supply to the public lamps as for private consumption, asked whether 
the deputation distinguished between the lamps to which carburators were 
attached and those which had none. 
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Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy De | experience went there were more complaints about the lamps to which 


cal quality of the gas supplied to the City during the previous week, from | 


| plaints respecting the supply of gas to private consumers. 


20°1 grains; so that in each case the illuminating power had been above | 


the case of the Great Central Company’s gas, the amount of sulphur pre- | 


| @ committee was specially appointed to look into it, who had had an inter- 
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Mr. PickeRING said he apprended it was a matter of individual opinion 
whether there was any advantage in the carburators; but as far as his 





they were attached than anyothers. There could be no doubt that, speak- 
ing of the public lamps generally, the City was not so well lighted as most 
of the suburbs of the metropolis. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired whether the deputation had heard many com- 


Mr. PickertING said they were very numerous. It was only a few days 
previous that he was talking to a warehouseman in Wood Street, whose 
consumption of gas was very large, and that gentleman informed him that 
though he had the same number of burners as formerly, and in reality 
burned a greater quantity of gas, he obtained very much less light. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN said the commission were much obliged to the gentlemen 
who had presented the memorial, and would give to their representations 
the best consideration in their power. He might inform them that the 
subject of the gas supply had been for a long time under investigation, and 


view with the directors of the gas companies thereon. They hoped to be 
able to bring up their report shortly. Whether the result of their labours 
would be beneficial to the public or not time would show. They were very 
anxious to apply a remedy to the evils complained of, and would do all in 
their power to accomplish that object. 

Dr. LerHesy presented his quarterly return of the quality of the gas 
supplied to the City, from which it appeared that in the course of the 
quarter 659 experiments had been made upon the illuminating power of | 
the gas of the three companies. In the case of the City Company, the | 
average illuminating power had been 13°62 standard sperm candles; in| 
that of the Chartered, 12°89 candles; and in that of the Great Central, | 
13°33 candles. In eleven instances, the gas of the Chartered Company | 
was under the requirements of the Act of Parliament; in the case of the | 
Great Central it was twice below the standard; while the gas of the City 
Company had not in-any instance been less than the illuminating power of 
the Act. Taking the average of the illuminating power of the gas supplied | 
to the City by the Great Central Company and the Chartered Company for 
10 years before the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, and bringing it up to 
the proportion it would have been had it been tested by the burner now in 
use, it appeared that the power of the Great Central gas was equal to 
14-47 standard sperm candles, and that of the Chartered to 13°70 candles. 
There had been therefore a great falling off in the illuminating power of 
the gas since the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860. The chemical 
quality of the gas had been tested on 195 occasions, and the average 
amount of sulphur in thegas of the City Company had been 18°03 grains | 
per 100 cubic feet; in the gas of the Chartered Company, 18°67 grains; | 
and in the gas of the Great Central, 21°9 grains. Moreover, of the 65 oc- | 
casions when the gas of the City Company was tested, in only 4 was the 
amount of sulphur in excess of the requirements of the Act: in 17 occasions | 
out of the 65 the gas of the Chartered Company was in excess; andin 48) 
instances out of the 65 the gas of the Great Central Company was in excess. | 
The quantity of sulphur ranged from 17 to 32 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

The CHAtrMaAN said in reference to the question of gas he might state 
that the officers were now preparing the report of the committee, which | 
would be laid before them in a few days, and possibly next week they 
would be able to present it to the court. 

The tenders for the supply of the public lamps will also be received at 
the next meeting of the commission. 








| 
| 
| 


Court oF Common CounciL, TuurspAy, DECEMBER 8. 
Re the Meeting of the Court this day—the Rt. Hon. the Lorp Mayor in 
the chair, 

A deputation attended from the inhabitants of the ward of Cripplegate, 
for the purpose of presenting a petition relative to the supply of gas in the 
City, and praying the court to take such steps as may be deemed advisable 
for the relief of the inhabitants from the injurious monopoly under which 
they now suffer; that the supply may be increased, the prices lowered, and 
the quality improved. 

Deputy REAp, who introduced the memorialists, moved—* That the || 
petition be referred to the General Purposes Committee to consider and 
report.” In doing so, he said the question was one in which the inhabi- 
tants of the City were deeply interested, and he considered the corporation 
should take steps to remedy the evils which it was admitted on all hands 
existed. | 

Another deputation attended from the ward of Portsoken with a memo- 
rial, praying the court to take upon itself the supply of gas to the consumers | 
within the City, and to make tbe necessary application to Parliament for | 
powers to enable the corporation to do so, and thus put an end to the very || 
unsatisfactory, expensive, and insufficient supply. 

Deputy Bons, in the absence of Alderman Moon, introduced the deputa~ | 
tion, and moved that the petition be referred to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee. The gas, both inside the houses of the inhabitants as well as in! 
the public lamps, was complained of, and it was necessary that some steps | 
should be taken to remove the present evils. 

Mr. Mepwtn said it was clear the public put no faith in the reports that | 
were made to the Court of Sewers from weck to week of the quality of the | 
gas supplied to the City, and he thought the supply was becoming worse | 
and worse week after week. In his own establishment he could say that | 
the goods which were exposed to the influence of the gas were entirely 
destroyed, and were rendered completely rotten in a few months; and, in 
those establishments where delicate fabrics were kept, he was sure the 
destruction must be immense. The Metropolis Gas Bill of 1860, which was 
promoted for the purpose of benefiting the consumers, was altered to its 
present state by the gas companies, who framed it to meet their own wishes 
and increase their profits; so that, instead of remedying the evil which the 
consumers so justly‘complained of, it had confirmed the monopoly. The 
Commissioners of Sewers had not done their duty in the matter, and he 
hoped the corporation would now take it into their hands. , 

Deputy Fry said he thought the time had arrived when something 
should be done with regard to this question. They were having their time, 
he would not say wasted, but much occupied by the presentation of memo- 
rials from all the wards and parishes in the City, on the gas supply, and the 
court seemed to satisfy itself by referring those memorials to a committee ; 
for, as far as he knew, nothing further was done. He thought it should be 
clearly and decisively ascertained whether the gas was impure, and whether 
the citizens paid too high a price for it, and whether they, as a municipal 
body, had the power to redress the evils of which the citizens complained, 
in order that there might be no mistake with regard to it. 

Alderman and Sheriff Dakin quite concurred in the remarks of the pre- 
vious speakers, that this question should be deliberated, discussed, and 
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examined into by the court. But he wished to call the attention of hon. 
members to the real state of things. This question had already occupied 
the serious attention of the Legislature ; it had been examined in all its 
bearings ; and in 1860 an Act of Parliament was passed for regulating the 
supply of gas in the metropolis. That Act imposed upon the companies 
the duty of supplying gas of a very much higher illuminating power than 
before, and it contained certain other regulations for the benefit of the 
= which the companies were bound rigidly to follow. But while the 
egislature made these enactments, they also, as he thought most properly, 
laid down certain other regulations for the protection of the proprietors, 
who had invested their capital in the companies. They provided that the 
maximum dividend of the companies should not exceed 10 per cent., and 
he would put it to the court whether that was more than a reasonable 
amount, looking at all the circumstances. But Parliament, besides pro- | 
viding that the supply should not be deficient in quantity nor impure in 
quality, also gave the machinery by which the gas should be tested, in 
order that the public might know that the proper supply was obtained. 
The gas was so tested by the direction of the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
Dr. Letheby, in his weekly reports, stated that the quality of the gas in | 
the City was uniformly good; in fact, that it was in excess of the Act of | 
Parliament standard. The statements, therefore, of the impure quality and | 
deficient quantity of the gas could not be depended upon, and the agitation | 
throughout the City had been created by those who knew very little of | 
what they were talking about. With regard to the price of the gas, he | 
could say on behalf of the company which he had the honour to represent, | 
that they hoped the time was not far distant when the price might be | 
lowered. It must not, however, be forgotten that while the gas consumers 
had rights, it was only just that the rights of those who employed their 
capital in such undertakings ought also to be considered. 
Deputy Dr Jersey, as chairman of the Court of Sewers, complained of the | 
remarks made by Mr. Medwin with respect to that body. He thought that | 
before hon. members ventured to cast such grave censure upon the com- 
mission they should be certain of the facts upon which they grounded | 
their observations. He could honestly say that ever since he had been a 
member of the corporation, now a period of 25 years, no question had re- 
ceived more consideration at the hands of the Common Council than had | 
the gas question at the hands of the Commissioners of Sewers. They had 
considered well that part of it relating to the presence of sulphur in the gas, 
upon which a report had been made to the companies by Mr. Barlow, and 
had also taken: the opinion of Mr. Hawksley, who was an authority upon the 
subject ; but it was not a matter that could be got overinaday. Onlya 
| fortnight since the commissioners invited the chairmen of each of the com- 
| panies supplying the City with gas to wait upon them to discuss the com- 
| Plaints made by the consumers with regard to the price and illuminating 
|power. Those gentlemen came before them, and he must say that he did 
| not think the consumers could look for much relief in that quarter. A spe- 
| cial committee had been appointed by the Court of Sewers, and they were 
| Working hard upon the inquiry, and intended shortly to bring up a report, 
| Which would show the labour and anxiety they had devoted to the question. 
| With respect to the Act of Parliament of 1860, regulating the gas supply, he 
| disagreed with Alderman Dakin that that Act had been well considered by 
| Parliament. How did the facts stand? A bill was promoted by the dele- 








|| gates of several parishes at the west end of the town, which would, if it had 


| been carried out, have greatly benefited the gas consumers of London, and been 
of immense benefit to the public generally. The committee of the House of 
Commons confirmed the principle of that bill; but when it went up to the 
House of Commons they found that the whole interest of the gas, water, and 
railway companies had been brought to bear against the bill, and the pro- | 
moters had no alternative but to take it back again to re-model it. 
| And what did the promoters then do? Like well-bred dogs they turned 
their tails. These men had incurred an outlay of some thousands of pounds | 
in getting up the measure, and they then said to the companies, “If you 
will pay our expenses, and let us go scot free, so that we have not to put 
our hands in our pockets, we will let you do what you like with the bill.” 
The bill was then taken up by the gas companies, and was framed by them 
against the public on every point. The gas companies now pointed to that 
Act, and they might complain as much as they pleased; but if fresh light 
were thrown upon the question in the House of Commons, he was quite 
sure that Parliament would not consent to that Act remaining as it at 
present stood. He felt that after the Commissioners of Sewers had seriously 
considered all the points in connexion with the question, it'was not just to 
; cast such imputations upon that body as they had heard that day. They 
were working, and still intended to work, to bring it to a successful issue, 
and he trusted the citizens would give them their hearty support. 

Mr. R. N. Puruiprs said he thought the members of the court must feel 
satisfied at the remarks just made by the chairman of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, especially after the statements that had been made that that body 
was powerless to interfere on behalf of the citizens to act in this important 
matter. The complaints that were made of the gas supply did not come 
from one or two individuals, but from hundreds of consumers; and that being 
80, it was their duty, as well as the duty of the gas companies themselves, 
to see that the subject was thoroughly investigated, in order that a more 
satisiactory state of things might be brought about, and with that view he 
should cordially support the motion for referring the memorials to the 
General Purposes Committee to examine and report. 

Mr. M‘GrorGe also felt pleased at the statement made by the chairman 
of the Commission of Sewers, and regretted that he had not thought 
proper to enlighten them upon the subject earlier. 

The motion was then agreed to. 





Gas Consumers MEETING IN THE Warp oF PorTSOKEN. 

A Meeting of the Inhabitants of this Ward was held in the Vestry-room, 
Fountain Court, Minories, oun Monday, the 5th inst —Sir Francis GRAHAM 
Mooy, Bart., the alderman of the ward, in the chair—“ to consider the pre- 
sent insufficient supply, the bad quality, and the high price, of the gas sup- 
plied to the consumers in this ward.” 

The Cuairmay, in opening the proceedings, briefly remarked that the 
question to be considered was one of very great importance, and he should 
a happy to hear an expression of the opinion of those present in reference 


it. 

The Warv-Cuerk having read the requisition, and the notice convening 
the meeting, 

Mr. MALLINson moved the first resolution, and in doing so alluded to the 
combination amongst the gas companies supplying the City, which, in his 
opinion, was the cause of the present unsatisfactory state of things. He 
strongly deprecated the conduct of the Great Central Gas Company, which 
he said had been formed for the express purpose of assisting the citizens, 
and which, but for the help afforded by them, would never have been 











| nor next, but his company expected to be able to reduce the price in 1866. 


| advantage which they possibly could of the provisions of the Act of 1860. 


| appointed by metropolitan parishes for the purpose of regulating the 
| and no doubt, had they been supported by the citizens of London as they 


| should have been, or by the Court of Sewers, which ought to represent 
| them, their object would have been gained, and the judgment of Parliament 


started. At the time of the establishment of that company, great com- ' price according to special arrangements to large consumers. There the 


plaints were made respecting the quality of the gas supplied by the old 
companies, and the Great Central wee wf professed that they would 
supply a better and a cheaper gas; that their maximum price should be 4s. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and a promise was given that, as the consumption in- 
creased, the price should be reduced as low as 3s.—but that promise had 
not been fulfilled, and hence the dissatisfaction which now existed, to seek 
a remedy for which they had met that day. He moved—* That this meet- 
ing is of opinion that the gas supplied to the consumers of the City of 
London is deficient in illuminating power, and is charged at a price wholly 
inconsistent with the present improved method and lessened cost of 
manufacture.” 

Mr. PALMER seconded the resolution. ’ 

Deputy Bons, in supporting it, said the question of the gas supply to the 
City had occupied much of the attention of the Commissioners of Sewers, 
who had appointed a special committee to consider what should be done in 
the matter. At arecent meeting, they decided to seek a conference with 
the directors of the three City companies, to ascertain if they would make 
any alteration, both in the iiuminating quality and in the price of gas. 
The special committee of the commission held a meeting on the previous 
Monday, and were attended by the chairmen of these companies, when the 
question was put to them respecting the illuminating power of the gas, 
complaints having been repeatedly made that it was very deficient, and 
that the gas supplied in the suburbs was of a far better quality. The reply 
received from the representatives of the companies was that the illuminating 
power of their gas was above the standard prescribed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, an answer which they seemed to think must be satisfactory. The 
chairman further put the question to each of these gentlemen as to the 
period within et there was a probability of a reduction in the price of 
gas taking place. The representatives of the City and Chartered Compa- 
nies stated at once that they could not mention any date; but Alderman 
Dakin was a little more wary, and said it would certainly not be this year 


{t was therefore evident the citizens had not much to look for in the way 
of consideration from the companies, who seemed disposed to take every 


When the agitation for cheap gas commenced, the companies supplying the 
City were charging 7s. 6d. per 1000. It was reduced in 1851 to 4s., at 
which price it continued to be sold until 1862. The companies then took 
advantage of the Metropolis Gas Act, and increased the price, not only to 
the private consumers, but also for the public lamps; and it was now per- 
fectly evident that they were determined to supply just the amount of gas 
they were bound to according to the Statute, and no more. That Act per- 
mitted them not only to pay 10 per cent. of profits, but also to make up 
arrears of dividend, and the companies seemed bent upon obtaining their 
utmost legal rights. Under the circumstances, he thought it was high time 
for the citizens to be up and doing, and if the companies would not provide 
a remedy for the existing evils complained of, let the consumers take the 
supply into their own hands. 


Mr. Harris thought the Commissioners of Sewers had very much neg- 
lected their duty in not taking steps to compel the companies to perform 
their obligations, seeing that, according to the reports published from| 
time to time in the newspapers, their own officer's examinations showed | 
that the gas was considerably below the standard of the illuminating power 
of the Act of 1860. 

Mr. R. Extis said it was quite clear that the illuminating power of the 
gas was not what it used to be, and another fact was equally plain—namely, 
that the Court of Sewers did not represent the citizens, therefore he thought 
the Court of Common Council should take the matter up, and not leave it 
in the hands of the Commission of Sewers—an entirely irresponsible body. 
What were the Court of Sewers about when they permitted the Metropolis 
Gas Act to pass without opposition? The bill was brought in by delegates 


supply of gas, and remedying the evils complained of throughout London; 


would have been brought to bear upon the companies. Instead of that, 
however, the Court of Sewers petitioned against the bill, and the conse- 
quence was it was thrown out. The gas companies themselves then took 
up the bill, and framed it according to their own views, and thus it passed 
the Legislature, so that it became an Act entirely for the protection of the 
companies instead of benefiting the consumers. He considered the circum- 
stances connected with this matter clearly indicated that the interests of 
the citizens should be guarded by the corporation, and no longer entrusted 
to the Commission of Sewers. 


Deputy Bonz, in reply to the foregoing remarks, said he was not a 
member of the Court of Sewers when the Act of 1860 was passed, but 
he thought he was justified in saying that no blame could be attached to 
that body for the course which had been taken. The blame, if there was 
any, rested on the Remembrancer of the City, who was an officer of the 
corporation. 

Mr. MALutnson denied that the Court of Sewers was an irresponsible 
body, because the appointment of its members rested with the citizens, 
inasmuch as they elected the members of the corporation. If the ward- 
motes did not approve of the present constitution of the Court of Sewers 
they had the option of discharging the members on St. Thomas's Day. 

The CuatrMAN said he thought it right to remind the meeting that no 
member of the corporation was entitled to a seat in the Court of Sewers if 
he was a shareholder in either of the gas companies supplying the City. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. D. Kixc moved—“ That a petition be prepared, signed by the in- 
habitants of the ward, and presented to the Court of Cormmon Council, 
praying that body to take upon themselves the supply of gas to the con- 
sumers of the City, it having been proved that other corporations, with a 
less area and far less consumption, have been enabled to supply the public 
with gas at a much less cost, and yet to realize profits which have largely 
contributed to the improvement of their cities and boroughs.” He said it 
would be unnecessary for him to remark upon the insufficiency in the 
present supply of gas or the high price charged for it. He would merely 
observe, that the resolution proposed to meet the complaints which had 
been made on this subject, but he was not wedded to the terms of the reso- 
lution, provided that by combined action they could make a reasonable 
impression upon the three companies supplying the City, and compel 
them to agree to some legal enactment by which a less maximum price 
than that at — charged could be fixed upon. It appeared to him 
indisputable that the supply of both gas and water should entirely 
be under the control of the corporation. At Manchester gas was being 
supplied at 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet to small consumers, and at a less 
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corporation, while charging these low prices, were able to realize a large | 
surplus profit, which was applied to city improvements. Nor was this | 
confined to Manchester, but other large cities and towns had adopted | 
the same course; and therefore he did not see why the attempt should | 
not be made in the City of London to carry out the same policy. He 

did not agree with Mr. Ellis that the Commissioners of Sewers were 
an incompetent body; on the contrary, he regarded them as being | 
more free and capable of advancing the interests of the citizens than | 
even the Common Council itself, because no person who held shares in 
either of the companies was competent to become a member of that body. 
Taking into consideration the limited area of the City, and its large con- 
sumption compared with any other place of a similar size, it must be ad- 
mitted that the claim preferred by the citizens to be supplied with gas at a 
cheaper rate was by no means unreasonable; and unless the companies 
showed some desire to meet the wishes of their consumers, the citizens 
must use their power and effect a remedy. He was willing that the com- 
panies, if so disposed, should first have the opportunity; but if not, then 
the citizens must continue the agitation and bring the pressure of public 
opinion to bear upon them, in order to compel them to come to a satisfac- 
tory arrangement on the question. 

Mr. T. Woop.ey seconded the resolution. He said he attached very 
great importance to the concluding paragraph of the motion, which referred 
to the fact that many provincial corporate towns had taken the supply of 
gas into their own hands, and while supplying the consumers at a low 
price had realized considerable profits, which were applicable to public 
improvements. 

r. J.C, Curist1£, in supporting the resolution, said he thought the cor- 
poration should not undertake the manufacture of gas, but should lay down 
mains of their own, and enter into a contract with the companies to supply 
the citizens through those mains at a certain price. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. BuntinG, seconded by Mr. BRUNTON, it was re- 
solved to request the alderman to present the petition to the Court of 
Common Council, and the representatives of the ward to support the prayer 
of the same. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


MEETING IN THE VusTRY-HALL, PADDINGTON. 

A Meeting of the Inhabitants of Paddington was held at the Vestry-hall 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 6—Mr. G. L. CoppeEN in the chair—to receive the 
reply of the Imperial Gas Company to a letter addressed to them in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the meeting which took place on the 24th ult., 
asking for a reduction in the price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet; and to adopt such further steps as might be deemed necessary. 

The CuarrMay, in opening the proceedings, expressed regret that Lord 


| consumers at 2s. 4d., and the very smallest at 2s. 8d. per 1000. 





Fermoy and Mr. Harvey Lewis, the representatives of the borough in Par- 
liament, were not present. He had hoped that one of them would have 


stating that they were unavoidably prevented accepting the invitations 
which had been addressed to them. 

Mr. Hann having read these letters, presented the following reply from 
the Imperial Gas Company :— 


ward to me, emanating from a public meeting held in the Vestry-hall, Paddington, 


obligation imposed upon them by the Metropolis Gas Act, passed at the instance of 
the gas consumers of London, one object of which was to secure the sale of gas to 
the public at the lowest possible charge, and of the best quality consistent with the 
maintenance of a fair dividend to the gas companies. When this dividend has been 
secured the price of gas is required to be reduced; but the fact of other companies, 


that object does not appear to the directors a sufficient justification for the resolu- 
tion you have forwarded to me. You may, however, rest assured that the attention 
of the directors of this company has been and will be earnestly directed to the re- 
duction of the price of gas at the earliest period at which, with justice to the pro- 
prietors, they can do so.— Yours, &c., (Signed) H. Cuvss, Secretary. 
Mr. Firntorr addressed the meeting. He said he had not expected that 
the Imperial Company would condescend to reply to the communication 
addressed to them, although common courtesy might have dictated to them 
that that was the least acknowledgment they could make of the receipt of a re- 
solution from so large and influential a meeting as that which last assembled 
in that hall. He denied, however, that there was any force in the state- 
ment that the company were not bound to imitate the example of the South 
Metropolitan, and make an immediate reduction in the price of gas. The 
truth was that the Imperial Company, instead of confining their opera- 
tions to a limited space, as the South Metropolitan did, had monopolized to 
themselves a large district in the metropolis, and had extended their mains 
to a considerable extent through sapvelustios portions of that district; so 
that the enormous profits which they derived from the densely populated 
parts, like the parish of Paddington, were completely absorbed. The com- 
pany knew that in this locality they realized as much as 30 per cent. upon 
the capital invested; and because of that, they took their pipes into the 
| suburban districts, which would not yield them 1 per cent., so as to get rid 
| of those profits and bring them down to 10 per cent. It was monstrous 
| that they should be allowed to do such a thing, and thus deprive the inha- 
| bitants of the town district of the advantages to which their large con- 
;Sumption entitled them. It suited the purpose of the company to fritter 
away their surplus profits in this way, because it opened to them a market 
for the investment of fresh capital upon which they could pay 10 per cent.; 





|| but it was an act of injustice which the consumers ought no longer to put 


up with, and which they had the power in their own hands to put an im- 
mediate stop to. Let them form themselves into an association, either for 
the purpose of undertaking the manufacture of gas for themselves or to 
compel the local authorities to do it for them, and they would soon drive 
the Imperial Company out of the field. In sixty-four towns of the United 
Kingdom the local authorities did manage the gas-works, and not only 
supplied gas at a reasonable rate to the inhabitants, but realized consider- 
able stg ae which were applied in reduction of the rates. In Manches- 
ter, for instance, the corporation charged 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
gas of double the illuminating power of that supplied in London 
at 1s. 4d. more; so that in reality the consumers there got as 
much light for 1s. 7d. as those in the metropolis did for 4s. 6d. 
And not only so, but during the last year the corporation applied over 
£29,000 of the profits derived from the sale of gas towards the reduction of 
local taxation, and they had a reserve-fund of several thousands of pounds to 
meet any contingency which might arise in earrying on the works. But, since 
the last meeting in that hall, another remarkable instance had occurred of 
a reduction in the price of gas supplied by the local authorities of a town. 


| headed Commissioner of Works—a a 1 into dis- 
occupied the position he now filled, but he had received letters from them | = te phentinage = pat ta Pry aes = ati of ‘he pr aso 


| would be lessened. The Minister listened to them, and the vestries not 


Sir,—I am instructed by the court of directors of the Imperial Gas Company to | 
acknowledge the receipt of the resolution, which you have been good enough to for- | 


on the 24th inst. ; and to state in reply that this company have strictly fulfilled every | a Pl v “ one 
| of laying and repairing mains, by their strenuous opposition to the 


under peculiarly favourable circumstances, having been already enabled to attain | 





In 1859 the corporation of the little town of Walsall, Staffordshire, took the 
gas-works into their own hands. The price charged then was 4s. 8d. per 





1000 feet, and the gas company declared that by no possibility could they 
supply at a cheaper rate. The local authorities, however, not alarmed at 
the ‘= before them, reduced the price first to 3s. 4d., and ultimately 
to 8s. Within the last week or two they had made a further reduction, and 
now supplied the street-lamps at the rate of 2s. 2d. per 1000, large — 
prices they had charged they realized a large surplus, which was ap- 
plied in the diminution of the cost of plant, and towards the formation of 
a reserve-fund, to meet contingencies. Now, what had been done in one 
place could be done in another, and, as the metropolitan companies were 
not more unfavourably situated with regard to the cost of the raw material, 
or the value of residual products than most other places, they were bound 
to follow the examples set them, and give their consumers the benefit of a 
reduction. The truth was they had resolved to do as little as possible so 
long as they got their maximum dividends; otherwise, had they but thought 
proper to develop their trade, they might have doubled and even trebled 
the present consumption of gas. Ninety-nine directors out of every 
hundred knew no more about the manufacture and supply of gas than the 
slip of paper he held in his hand. They met together and received large 
fees for looking at one another, and so long as this lasted, and the dividends 
came in, they cared not the toss of a button what became of the con- 
sumers. It was time that this state of things was put a stop to, as, indeed, 
it would have been years ago, had the attention of the public been thoroughly 
awakened to the subject of the wickedness, mischief, and iniquity prac- 
tised by these companies. It was not a question of trifling importance in 
the metropolis. For the year ending June, 1863, the sum paid for common 
gas in London was £1,434,920. 19s. 4d., and for cannel gas £148,396. 6s. 6d., 
making a total of £1,583,357. 5s. 10d., and if that gas had been supplied at 
the same rate as in Plymouth, Manchester, and Liverpool, the consumers 
would have saved the enormous sum of £656,568. 10s. in that one year. | It 
was @ battle, therefore, which it was worth while to fight; remembering 
that the consumption of gas in the metropolis doubled itself every 
seven years. How was the evil to be remedied? All the consumers had to 
do was to form themselves into an association, and have the subject 
thoroughly ventilated; and he believed if they did so the companies would 
quietly enough consent to lower their prices. If they did not the con- 
sumers must form themselves into a company for the erection of gas-works. 
Paddington might unite with Marylebone and Pancras for this purpose, and 
under the authority of the local boards they could lay their mains without 
the necessity of an Act of Parliament. The expenditure of £80,000 would 
produce sufficient plant and apparatus to supply 240 million feet per annum; 
so that, as near as possible, it would cost £2,000,000 to erect works large 
enough to supply the whole metropolis. The companies, however, according 
to the parliamentary returns, had spent between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000. 
How did these companies get the monopoly? They got it by misrepre- 
sentation, and he might say by fraud. They went to a weak-minded, silly- 
overnment official—and they persuaded 


being awake to the subject, the bill which the companies introduced became 
law, and then the consumers had no second shop to goto. The public had 
not gained any advantage from the districting; the companies had put it 
all in their own pockets. They had themselves given the lie to the state- 
ment in the preamble of the bill, that it was desirable to avoid the frequent 
breaking up of the public streets in the metropolis for the purpose 


construction of subways, the enormous cost of which opposition had 
to be borne not by themselves, but by the consumers. In good and in bad 
times they insisted upon their 10 per cent.—like Shylock, they were re- 
solved to have their pound of flesh; and it now remained with the con- 
sumers of gas in the metropolis to let them know that their monopoly was 
doomed, and that the public would submit to it no longer. By bad gas, 
thinned by the admixture of atmospheric air; by fraudulent meters, which 
cheated to the extent of 30 or 40 per cent.; and by the wasteful expenditure 
of their capital in unproductive districts; the companies had long imposed 
upon the consumers; and it was now time for the latter to take the matter 
into their own hands or to insist upon the local authorities interfering, so 
as to get rid of these abuses for ever. To light Paddington, £100,000 would 
require to be raised, and if the inhabitants raised that they would get their 
gas at Plymouth price and lick the Imperial Company into fits. 


Mr. Wainwricut moved the following resolution—“ That this meeting 
pledges itself not to cease to agitate until they have reduced the price of 
gas to 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet.” He said he was anxious to obtain this pledge, 
because there were many persons who attended such a meeting as this who 
were not consumers of gas, and who were disposed to leave the agitation to 
those who did burn it. This was not fair, because even those who only 
occupied apartments would be benefited by a reduction in price, since 
the tradesmen with whom they dealt would thus be able to sell their goods 
a trifle cheaper. Looking at the question also as a parish matter, it was 
clear that whatever saving could be effected in the cost of lighting the pub- 
lic lamps would go in reduction of the local taxation. Every resident in 
Paddington was therefore bound to put his shoulder to the wheel and help 
forward this great reform, especially as they knew that while doing so 
the gas company would not be injured, because the reduction of price would 
lead to a largely increased consumption. There was no reason on earth 
why gas should not be burned in every lodging-house and cottage, and thus 
for ever snuff out the confounded tallow candle. It might be so arranged 
that the landlord would be responsible for the gas-rates, securing himself 
by charging so much additional rent for the house. There was one thing 
of great importance to be remembered, and that was the way the gas com- 
pany treated the public. Great companies like this were apt to become 
insolent, and he could give an instance which occurred not far from that 
spot, in which the occupant of a public room having become insolvent, his 
gas-rate was left unpaid; and because the incoming tenant would not pay 
the arrears the company cut off his gas. It was neither fair nor honest 
that one man should be called on to pay the debts of another. There was 
a little too much of this practice with the water companies, but in their 
case there was an opportunity of appealing against any stretch of arbitrary 
authority. Referring to the supply of gas to the public lamps, he said that 
the Imperial Company required the parish authorities in Marylebone to 
contract for a period of three years, and in determining the price charged 
they stipulated that so long as the parish took no steps to promote a rival 
company in the district, they would supply them at £3. 10s. each lamp per 
annum; but if they did they must pay an additional £1 per lamp. It was 
in this way that the company rode over them rough shod, and therefore he 
was glad that the agitation for bringing about an altered state of things 
had been commenced. He was happy to state that the local authorities 
themselves were on the alert in this matter. ‘The vestry of St. Mary, Lam- 
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beth, had forwarded to the vestry of Marylebone a resolution to which they 
had come, and which was to the effect that inasmuch as most of the thir- 
teen metropolitan gas companies had, by the saving of expense in working, 
arrived at so good a financial state as to render a reduction in price impe- 
rative, a committee be appointed to communicate with the several metro- 
politan vestries on the subject, and to take such action as they might see 
necessary; and they had requested the vestry of St. Marylebone, if they 
concurred in this course, to appoint delegates to confer with them. 

Mr. SHIELDs attempted to address the meeting from the lower end of the 
room, but it being ascertained that he was about to oppose the resolution, 
a considerable clamour arose. He had not proceeded further than, “ In a 
public meeting like this, I suppose you will allow some one on the other 
side to speak,” when his voice was completely drowned in the uproar, which 
continued for some few minutes. When order was restored, 


The CHarrMAn, addressing Mr. Shields, said: You shall be heard in your 
turn, but I must beg you to be silent now. If you will come up here pre- 
sently, I shall be most happy to hear you. 

Mr. Sureips: Am I to understand that no person will be allowed to speak 
except those who are in favour of the motion? 

The Cuarrman: After the resolution is seconded, I shall be happy to 
(Cries of “ Turn him out,” and “ No, no,” followed by cheers and 


hear you. 
hisses.) 
Mr. Tripp seconded the resolution, and in doing so said that Mr. Flintoff 
had so thoroughly exhausted the subject, that he had been anticipated in 
almost every remark he intended to make. The meeting had been informed 
of the great reduction in the price of gas which had taken place in the town 
of Walsall, but they had not been informed that the inhabitants of that 
town were the proprietors of the gas-works, so that they were not only 
benefited as consumers by the reduction in price, which was equal to 1s. in 
the pound in the local rates, but they also possessed the profits arising from 
the sale of gas, which were applied to local improvements. But the extra- 
ordinary part of that case was that there was great competition in the town, 
for the Birmingham and Stafiordshire Gas Company had their mains laid 
there, and competed with the Walsall Improvement Commissioners in the 
supply of gas. If ina small town like that, with a population of about 
30,000, the price could be reduced more than one half, @ fortiori, in a place 
like Paddington, it ought to be reduced two-thirds. The effect of the re- 
ductions which had previously taken place in Walsall had been largely to 
increase the consumption, so that the gas company were not only able to 
pay 10 per cent., but also to put by a large reserve-fund to meet every 
ossible contingency. He might also refer to the town of Whitehaven. 
here the ‘pe of gas was 4s.; a new company started charging 2s. 6d., 
and then t 
he would inform them that at a meeting held in the City of London a week 


director in a gas company, took the chair, and stated that, in his opinion, 
the es of gas in London was much too high. What better authority 
could the consumers have on sucha point? No doubt, if Sir James had 
chosen, he could have considerably enlightened his audience as to the in- 
ward and spiritual working of the outward and visible man; but perhaps, 
after all, he went as far as, in his position of a shareholder and a director, 
he could be expected to do. It seemed a somewhat singular thing that, on 
lead, but so it was. As in the case of the Anti-Corn-Law League, the 
agitation for reform commenced in the 
was felt in the metropolis. What Mr. 
he earned the lasting gratitude of his countrymen, Mr. Flintoff was now 
doing for gas. Did any one doubt to what the present high price of gas 
was attributable? It was attributable to monopoly, and nothing but mo- 
nopoly—that hydra-headed monster which, Hercules-like, Mr. Flintoff, who 


not be considered at all satisfactory. The directors assured them, in the 
last paragraph, that their attention had been and would continue to be 
earnestly directed to the reduction of the price of gas at the earliest possible 


done “ justice” to themselves, it would be a long time before the public got 


it was a great social question, affecting the poor as well as the rich; and if 
the desired reduction in price could be obtained, it wonld prove a boon for 


grateful. 


He was understood to say that, having heard a good methodistic speech 
from Mr. Hercules Flintoff, he should like to ask this “great gas patriot ” 
what object he had in going up and down the country agitating for “ cheap 


open a gas shop in opposition to the Imperial Gas;Company? He (Mr. 
Shields) could not fancy for a moment that Mr. Flintoff Sane 3, a 
patriot as to come forward for the purpose merely of enlightening the 
inhabitants of Paddington. He remembered Burke's definition of a patriot, 
but it might be offensive if he ventured to quote it on the present occasion. 
He should like, however, to know whether 4 

to pay his own expenses in connexion with this movement. (Hisses and 
great uproar.) If Mr. Flintoff thought of opening a gas shop on his own 
account, let him act on the principle of honourable competition, and not go 


making the most foul attacks on some of the most respectable men in 
London. (“Oh! ob!” laughter, and derisive cheers.) He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the directors of the metropolitan gas companies were as 
respectable and honourable as any of the gentlemen at that meeting. Mr. 
Flintoff had the impudence to assert that the gas companies had set their 
faces against the construction of subways, when he must know that they 
Were more anxious to have them than any one else could be. (Cries of 

No, no!” and interruption.) Let the meeting understand whether this 
Mr. Hercules Flintofi—this devoted gas reformer—was going to do all that 
he promised for nothing. (Cries of “ Sit down,” and hisses.) Mr. Flintoff 
had told them a great deal about the wonderful profits of gas com- 
panies, but he had not said one syllable about the great expenses these 
companies were at. (Laughter) He talked about building works, and 
erecting gasholders, and laying down works for the supply of Paddington, 
for £80,000; ty: it could not be done for £200,000; and where would 
be the return? There could be no doubt of the fact that, for seven or eight 
years after they were established, the Imperial Company never divided a 
shilling of profit on the enormous capital they had invested. Look at 
the state many of the other companies had been in—some of them almost 
on the verge of bankruptcy, even when they were getting 5s. and 6s. per 








| they had ascertained the rights of the matter. 


| yet he should not like his observations to pass unnoticed. 


| who built a house for other people to live in. His business was not to cater 
| for trade; but if the consumers ina district called him in to expose the 


e old company came down to 2s. To come a little nearer home, | 


er two ago, Alderman Sir James Duke, himself a large shareholder and a | 


@ great public question like the supply of gas, London should not take the | 


rovinces long before its influence | 


obden did for corn, and for which | -nisteg” A J : hor 4 
| ruption in the meeting had some interest in the existing gas companies. 


had been immortalized in the pages of Punch, was destined to destroy. | 
Referring to the letter from the Imperial Gas Company, he thought it could | 


| 


justice. This was not merely a question of pounds, shillings, and pence; | 


which their less favoured fellow parishioners would have cause to be | 


Mr. SH1EeLps again attempted to speak, but the interruption was immedi- | 
ately renewed, and it was with difficulty any of his remarks could be heard. | 


s | had to make, it must not be supposed he had any personal ends to serve. 
gas?” In coming to Paddington did he suppose that he should be able to | Although he had been familiar with Mr. Flintoff’s name for many years, he 
| had never before heard him speak; and, while listening to the manner in 


time at which, with justice to their proprietary, they could do so. Now, | the movement. 


he (Mr. Tripp) believed that if the consumers waited till the company had | 


1000 for their gas. (Laughter.) It was preposterous for persons to come 
to a meeting like this and talk of benefiting the poor man by starting a new 
company. Why, if they did start one the shareholders would be quite as 
eager to put 10 per cent. in their own pockets as ever the shareholders in 
the old companies were, and no doubt they would not be very particular 
how aa it, so that they kept out ofthe hands of the law——_ (Interrup- 
tion). He had no opinion of these locomotive speculators who sought only 
to put money into their own pockets, for he was quite sure that if they got 
a standing in this or any other parish they would take care to get every- 
thing they possibly could for themselves, and tell the public they did it on 
Christian principles. (“Time,” “time,” and great confusion.) If he felt 
inclined to invest in a new gas company he should be very loath to trust 
his money to them. (Renewed interruption, which entirely prevented the 
remainder of the speaker’s remarks being heard.) 

Mr. Kincpoom said he came from the adjacent large parish of Kensington, 
which also suffered from the gas monopoly, and he hoped that Mr. Flintoff 
would favour them with a visit, and address a public meetiug there. He 
(Mr. Kingdom) was not a speculator but a tradesman, and therefore he 
hoped that some day Mr. Flintoff would get something for his labours. 
Whether he did or not it was quite clear that his services were much 
needed, and that he was doing great good in endeavouring to rid the 
metropolis of the evils of the gas monopoly. He was sure that the con- 
sumers of Kensington would be happy to join with those of Paddington in 
the establishment of a new company. At the present time they were pay- 
ing 6s. per 1000 for their gas, and the public lighting contracts amounted 
to several thousands of pounds a year. The contract with the Western Gas 
Company would expire in February next, and the vestry would only con- 
sent to renew it for a few months—uatil this agitation came to a head, and 


Mr. Firstorr said it was hardly necessary to reply to Mr. Shields, and 
They must all 
feel that in fighting the battle of free trade the labourer was worthy of his 
hire. He would say at once that he had no interest in forming an opposi- 
tion company. The result of his labours had been as he stated—to compel 
the existing companies in 167 towns of the United Kingdom to reduce their 
price. How had he done it? By forming opposition companies; and as 
soon as the old companies were brought to book the new companies were 
given up. He had no motive in their continuance—nothing to get out of 
them. He would never take the management of a gas company himself— 
his postiiun tepulie was far higher than that. He was like an architect, 


abuses from which they suffered, he did his work and got paid for it, which 
was just what his friend at the other end of the room would do. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Hann moved—“ That the inhabitants of Paddington be requested to 
join the London Gas Consumers Association, for the purpose of effecting an 
immediate reduction in the price of gas in their district from 4s. 6d. to 
2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and that a subscription be forthwith entered 
into to defray the necessary expenses incident thereto, and that Messrs. 
Hann and Clayton, of Paddington Green, be appointed treasurers to receive 
such subscriptions.” 

Mr. Su1E tps asked whether he might be allowed to hold the plate at the 
doors to receive the subscriptions; an inquiry which was received with 
great disfavour. 

Mr. Hann said he had no doubt the gentleman who had caused the inter- 


Mr. Suretps: I beg your pardon; I have none. 

Mr. Hawn hoped, however, that the eloquent address to which they had 
listened had made a.convert of Mr. Shields, and that he would take the op- 
portunity of retracting some of the hard remarks he had made. Mr. Flintoff 
told them on the last occasion that he was paid for what he did; and no 
one expected or desired that he should work for nothing. The question 
was one of vast importance, and for the trifle which each consumer was 
asked to contribute, they would be remunerated infinitely in the success of 


The motion having been seconded by a person on the platform, 

Mr. Suretps said: Mr. Chairman, when are we to have the collection? 
If you do not make haste I shall put my donation in the poor-box. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. W. Lee said he thought he could support both the resolutions which 
had been submitted to the meeting. He was an owner of property in the 
parish, and a consumer of gas. To the extent of his consumption he was 
interested in the present =, as many others in the room were. He 
was conversant with the details of the manufacture of gas, but he was not 
now, nor had he ever been, nor indeed had any member of his family ever 
been, in any way interested in gas-works; and therefore, in the remarks he 





| which the subject before the meeting had been discussed, he could not but 
| regret that Mr. Flintoff had introduced so much offensive personal matter 


fr. Flintoff was patriot enough | 


about as that gentleman (he supposed he must call him so) was doing, and | 
| —viz., 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet. 





into his remarks. It was this which had given a licence to the gentleman 
at the other end of the room to adopt a similar strain, and hence the con- 
fusion which had arisen. Now, it must not be imagined that he (Mr. Lee) | 
was the advocate of any of the gas companies. He believed the consumers | 
were paying much too high a price for their gas; and he was certain that it 

could be made and supplied in Paddington, and of course in other parts of 
the metropolitan district likewise, at the liberal rate stated in the resolution 

Having said that, he wished to use a mild} 
term when characterizing much of Mr. Flintoff’s address as consisting of 
“hard words;” and he hoped that in future meetings, both with regard to | 
Mr. Flintoff and every other speaker, moderation of speech would be prac- 

tised. No good could be effected by vituperation. There was nothing to be 

gained by speaking of the proprietors of gas-works, as Mr. Flintoff had done, | 
as men confessedly ignorant of the manufacture of gas, banding themselves 
together to impose upon the public. It might be to him and to Mr. Flintoff, 
and perhaps to many other people, as simple a thing to make gas for the 
supply of the public as to perform the schoolboy’s operation of filling a 
pipe-bowl with small coal, covering it over with clay, thrusting it into the 
fire, and then applying a light to the other end of the stem. But this was 
not the question. To many of the shareholders in these companies the in- 
vestment of their capital was simply a speculation, by which they hoped 
they should get large dividends. It was quite possible they might have 
had too large dividends—the companies might have done wrong in the 

by the too great extension of their mains in unproductive districts, from 
which cause the price of gas had been kept up to those who inhabited the 
denser portions—all this might be true; but then came the rab—what was 
to be the remedy? Now he, for one, could never advise that there should 
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be kept in view the formation of a gas consumers company. Even sup- 


twenty-four hours after the company once got on its legs. It never was so 


the public by it, the concern soon fell into the hands of capitalists, 
who looked only to profits and the largest dividends they could get. 
Besides that, it was always the interest of an established company first of 
all to oppose to the utmost of their power the formation of a new rival com- 
pany. If that opposition was not successful they almost invariably came 
to terms, and either by ——- absorption, or by arrangement as to the 
price at which the article should be supplied to the consumer, they put an 
end to anything like competition. He had had a great deal of experience 
in public affairs, and he had always maintained the opinion that the local 
authorities elected by the ratepayers ought to have the absolute control 
both of the water supply and of the gas. He, therefore, advised the meeting 
and the inabitants of the parish at large to agitate, and to work through 
the board of works for the district and not to think for a moment of esta- 
blishing a competing gas company. If the majority of their representatives 
in the present board of works were not sufficiently enlightened on the 
subject, enlighten them; and if they could not get a majority on their side, 
put in proper men at the ensuing election for the next three years, both in 
the vestry and local board—men who were up to the mark—and act through 
them. Then, if they desired to have new gas-works, or any portion of the 
existing works as the property of this parish, or of this parish and others 
combined, it could be done by the local authority, and every one would be 
benefited ; but let them beware of a “Gas Consumers Company.” If he 
mentioned Sheffield in this connexion, Mr. Flintoff would understand the 
matter thoroughly. For himself,he must have chapter and verse before he 
could believe that any local board could themselves successfully con- 
struct gas-works or authorize a company to do so without a special Act 
of Parliament. Suppose a Gas Consumers Company formed in Pad- 
dington, which obtained the full sanction of the board of works of the 
district to break up the streets and lay their mains, why, there would 
surely be some shareholders in the existing company residing in the 
age , and it would be at the option of any of those shareholders in 

sown individual name, but probably with the whole interest and 
means of the company at his back, to commence proceedings*and obtain 
an injunction against the new concern. An application would be made 
to the Court of Chancery, and upon the hearing that injunction would 
be made absolute, so that after all, the consumers company must give 
up the undertaking, or apply to Parliament for a special Act of Incorpora- 
tion. In Sheffield, as Mr. Flintoff very well knew, a large amount of 
money was expended by the old company in putting an end to the opposi- 
tion which started against them, and at last they arranged terms, and 
extinguished the Gas Consumers Company by giving them an interest in 
the new stock which they created, after which they went to Parliament 
to confirm the negotiation. With the facts of that case in his mind, he 
must, as he had remarked, have chapter and verse before he could believe 
that any such works as had been suggested could be constructed where 
there existed a hostile interest. The old company stopped the whole con- 
cern at Sheffield—a case with which Mr. Flintoff himself was connected— 
and in any similar case, on an appplication to the Court of Chancery, the like 
result would follow. And in reference to an application to Parliament for 
an Act to incorporate a new company, they should remember that the 
Imperial Gas Company were already in possession of the field, and it must 
be shown before a select committee that they had been guilty of some gross 
negligence, and had altogether failed to fulfil the obligations imposed upon 
them by the Legislature, before they could make out a case in support of 
their bill. The formation, therefore, of a consumers company would, 
he believed, términate as it had done in Sheffield and in other towns. Let 
such a company be formed, and attempt to get to work without parlia- 
mentary sanction, and they would find the old company dogging their steps 


ceedings, and ultimately, having expended a great deal of money, they 
would have to make the best terms they could with existing interests. 
Such a policy as this would not be in any way likely to serve the public 
good, and, therefore, while he advised the consumers to agitate for gas at 
2s. 9d., or even less, he would say agitate through the local board, and let 
them be the parties to accomplish the object in view. Upon the whole, 
then, while admitting the eloquence of Mr. Flintoff, he deprecated the tone 
of many of his remarks, and, though willing to be guided by him in such 
matters should the necessity arise, he protested that the consideration of 
engineering questions, and the construction of new gas-works, was alto- 
gether premature, and had better not have been introduced on this occasion. 


Mr. Furntorr said the cause of the failure at Sheffield was this: the 
consumers formed themselves into an association, and applied to the High- 
way Board for authority to lay down their pipes. They registered their 
company without an Act of Parliament, and after they had laid about 30 
miles of mains they were stopped by an injunction, not from the Court of 
Chancery, but from the Court of Queen’s Bench, and were told that they 
could not proceed with their work until they had obtained parliamentary 
sanction. They then went to Parliament, and when they went there they 
found a packed committee, three out of the five members being large pro- 
prietors in gas companies. One of them was Mr. Jackson, of Birkenhead; 
the others were Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, Mr. Biggs, the Member for 
Leicester, Mr. Ball, of Cambridge, and Colonel North. When the company’s 
bill came before them they said, “We recommend you to amalgamate with 
the other company,” and the new company were compelled to do so. What 
was the result? The price of gas immediately fell from 5s. 10d. to 4s., 
effecting a saving to the consumers of Sheffield of £12,000 a year. When 
he (Mr. Flintoff) left Sheffield, in addition to his salary, they gave him, for 
the services he had rendered them, a purse of £300; and he received beyond 
that ten testimonials from the various trade societies of the town. They 
said to him, “ Mr. Flintoff, though you have not done us all the good you 
intended, you have saved us £12,000 a year.” The result to the company 
was, that their dividends, which had never been more than 6 per cent., in- 
creased to 10 per cent. as soon as they lowered the price. Every one, in 
fact, was benefited; but the Journat or Gas LicutineG chose to represent 
the matter so as to place him in an unfavourable position, and no doubt the 
gentleman who had just spoken had read the statement in that paper. In- 
stead of being, as the JouRNAL or Gas Licut1nG (which was hired by the 
ear go to uphold their rotten and bad cause) stated, a failure in 

effield, the consumers company was a great success. No doubt, through 
the legal opposition to them, they were obliged to stand still for a year, and 





did not pay a dividend when they had only 500, their development being 


just because works which had been designed for supplying 12,000 consumers | ~ 
. iteir ‘ quired to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. upon £20,000 of share capital, and 


posing that one could be formed, as suggested by Mr. Flintoff, with 20s. | 
shares, and supposing that every share in the first instance was taken up | 
by gas consumers, it was a state of things which would not continue for | 
' opening the streets was. The Court of Queen’s Bench decided it; they said | 
in any case; for however zealously at the outset consumers might | 
be willing to invest their money as consumers, in the hope of benefiting | 
| ment. And he might inform the meeting that the Western Gas Company, | 
| at Kensal Green, which for years had been lighting a large district in| 


| sarily be dear. 


at every turn, invoking the aid of the Court of Chancery to stop their pro- | 


| he would defy them to show that there were any exceptional circumstances | 


arrested by the legal proceedings against them, the JourNAL or Gas! 
Lieurtine had slandered him from one end of the kingdom to the other by |; 
denouncing these works as a failure. The case of Sheftield developed the | 
law on the question. It was not known till then what the law as to, 


that wherever the streets were vested in corporate authorities, those corpo- | 
rate authorities had the power to open the streets without an Act of Parlia-| 


London, to this day had no Act of Incorporation. An Act of Parliament 
was unnecessary where the streets were vested in a corporate body. That | 
was not the case at Sheffield, and therefore the authority which the con- | 
sumers company obtained was worthless. If the Western Company had | 
succeeded without an Act, so could a new company formed in Paddington. | 
Mr. LEE said he thought it only due to himself to remark, that he had | 
not read one word in the JourNat or Gas Licurine for the last ten 
years, and never saw anything in it relating to Sheffield. || 
Mr. Fuinrorr, in reply to an inquiry, said the Great Central Gas Com- | 
pany was established without an Act of Parliament, and if they had gone | 
on without one they could now be supplying gas at 2s. 9d. instead of 4s. 6d. | | 





per 1000 feet. ,The only reason why they went to Parliament was, that at | 
that time there was no limited liability Act, and they could not get capitalists | | 
to join them. | 

Ihe motion having been put and carried, votes of thanks were given to, | 
| 


Mr. Flintoff and the chairman, and the proceedings terminated. | 





; 


FLINTOFF AT MAIDSTONE. 1 
On Friday evening last, a Public Meeting was held in the Town-Hall, || 
Maidstone, for the purpose of hearing an address from Mr. Flintoff, who had || 
been invited by some of the inhabitants to attend and enlighten them on | 
the subject of “cheap gas.’ There was a very large attendance, the hall | 
being excessively crowded. 1} 
Mr. Peppercorn having been called on to preside, he said he had the | 
pleasing duty to introduce a gentleman who had come down from London to | 
give them, he had no doubt, considerable information on a very important | 
subject—a subject which interested all the inhabitants of the town, more or 
less, After Mr. Flintoff’s address there would be a resolution submitted to | 
the meeting, and upon that he should be happy to hear any remarks from | 
gentlemen present, whatever opinions they might entertain repecting it. } 
Mr. Furntorr, after referring to the results of his labours in other towns, | 
said the present movement was not undertaken in any spirit of antagonism | | 
to the gas company. All that the gentlemen who were engaged in it wanted | | 
was a fair value for the money they were called upon to pay; and although | 
he should be prepared to show that gas could be supplied in Maidstone, so as | 
to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., at something like 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic | 
feet, these gentlemen did not ask the company to reduce their price to| 
that rate, because they knew that the company laboured under great disad- | 
vantages, arising from the fact that in the early stages of gas lighting the | 
cost of erecting works was enormous in comparison with the cost of erect- | 
ing them now, so that they could not possibly compete with a new com-| 
pany which might come into existence for the purpose of supplying the} 
town. Having alluded at some length to the difficulties which beset the | 
introduction and progress of gas lighting, and to the mistaken policy, | 
as he termed it, of the directors of gas companies in reference to the) 
development of their trade, he proceeded to quote the example of towns | 
in which reductions in price had been made through his exertions, | 
and which he contended had not only resulted in benefit to the public, | 
but also to the shareholders of the gas companies themselves. If gas could| 
be sold in one place, at a fair profit to the manufacturers, at 2s. 9d. per| 
1000, there was no earthly reason why it should not be in another. Acom-} 
mon fallacy existed that wherever the price of coal was dear gas must neces- | 
But the fact was, the cost of coal had little or nothing to 
do with the price of gas, for wherever coal was dear coke was also dear ; 
so that the companies received a higher proportionate return for their resi- 
dual products. A ton of coal was estimated to produce 9200 cubic feet of gas, | 
10 gallons of tar, 10 gallons of ammonia water, and 13 ewts., or 1 chaldron, | 
of coke. Bearing these figures in mind, the meeting would soon understand | 
what he meant when he said that the cost of coal had very little effect upon | 
the cost of gas, Taking the facts as they stood in relation to this town, and | 
quoting the figures which the Maidstone Gas Company had published in their | 
own organ, the JourNAL or Gas LicuttnG, the cost of the raw materials 
for making 1000 cubic feet of gas was just 43d, ‘They paid for their coal | 
15s. 1d. per ton, and they sold the coke which it produced for 10s. 6d.; they | 
did not state what they got for their tar and ammoniacal liquor, but they | 
were worth at least 15d.; so that if they got 10s. 6d. for coke, and 16d, for | 
the other products—or take it at 1s.—making together lls. 6d., that being 
deducted from 14s. 1d., left the cost of the raw material, as he had said, for| 
1000 cubic feet of gas just 43d. If it could be produced from coal for 434d., | | 
it was clear that, suppose the company could make it of the very dirt) | 








under their feet, they could only save in the value of the raw material 43d. 
per 1000 feet. If they could show that, as in some other places—Perth, for 
example, where they paid 26s. for coal, and obtained only 6s. for their coke 
—the raw material cost them something like 1s. 9d., there would be 
some justification for their maintaining the present high price of gas. But 


in Maidstone to prevent their charging the same price—viz., 2s. 9d., that 
was charged in Plymouth. It had been proved by Government returns that | 
the manufacture of gas in places where the consumption amounted to | 
28 million feet per annum should be 1s. 4$d. per ton; the loss by leakage, | 
&c., amounted to 43d., making the total cost 1s. 9}d. The dividends upon | 
the necessary capital required for works capable of supplying such a town was | 
10d., so that the price at which gas could be supplied was 2s. 7d. per 1000 feet. | 
He should like to know, therefore, how the company could reconcile their | 
minds to charge as they did 5s.6d.? He looked upon it as neither more nor | 
less than a direct imposition on the consumers, who could not help them- 
selves, having no second shop to go to. After referring to the tables exhi- 
bited, which gave the prices charged for gas in various towns, and insisting 
on the benefits which the public derived whenever the supply of gas was 12 
the hands of the corporate authorities—quoting the examples of Manchester, | 
Walsall, &c.—he proceeded to give his own estimate of what would 

required for the erection of works for the supply of Maidstone. The cost of 
manufacturing 60 million cubic feet of gas per annum (allowing for the residual 
products) he put down at £4498, Thecost of workscapable of distributing four 
times as much gasas the present worksdistributed would be £26,685; so thata 
capital of £30,000 would not only enable them to provide the necessary plant 
and apparatus, but leave them £3348 for the new company to trade with, and for 
any extension of works that might be required. The cost of 1000 cubic feet 
of gas upon the estimate he had just given would be 1s. 6d. The profit re- 
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6 per cent. upon £10,000 of borrowed capital, would amount to 10d. per 1000 
feet. ‘The allowance for losses by leakage and bad debts would be4d. per 1000, 
making, therefore, the price at which the article should be sold 2s. 8d., in- 
stead of, as at present, 5s. 6d. He could not go into the minutie of his 
estimates, but he might briefly state that instead of having such small gaso- 
meters as the existing company had he should put up one to contain 416,000 
cubic feet to begin with, and, instead of miserable little mains like those now 
laid in the town, he should put down a 16-inch main-pipe, and lay altogether 
25,900 yards, or 14} miles of them, so that he would be in a position, when 
required, to distribute through those pipes, with a very small addition of 


millions, as now supplied by the company. Thespeaker proceeded to explain 
the process of making gas, which he described as one of the simpliest things 
in the world ; also the mode of testing the illuminating power by the photo- 
meter, and he recommended the consumers of Maidstone to press upon the 
corporation the duty of appointing a gas examiner. He then spoke of the 
practice of gas companies to “thin” their gas by pumping in atmospheric 
air, and of the abuses of the old ‘‘long-spouted”’ meters. He explained at 
some length the construction of wet gas-meters, and referred to the provisions 
of the Sales of Gas Act, and the steps which the corporation of Maidstone 
ought to adopt for bringing them into operation. He then passed to the 
question of the public lighting. The company told them that they were 
robbing themselves to an immense extent by selling gas too cheap to the 
street-lamps of the town, According to their contract, they got 3s. 7d. per 
1000 feet for the gas so supplied, and they asserted that the lamps burned 
each 3} feet of gas per hour during the whole year. The statement of what 
they consumed was a mere fiction; it depended entirely upon the pressure 


during the night ; so that, if when lighted the lamps burned 3} feet per hour 
after midnight, the consumption would not be more than 2} feet. If the 
commissioners had done their duty, and taken the works into their own 
hands, they could now be supplying the public lamps at ls. 7d. instead of 
3s. 7d. per 1000 feet. Another point for consideration related to the inter- 
nal affairs of the company. They commenced with a capital of £12,500, 
and not knowing what to do with the profits they realized, after paying them- 
selves jolly good dividends, they increased their capital by adding to it out 
of profits £12,500 more. The consumers knowing nothing about it, they 
went to Parliament, and asked to be allowed to pay 10 per cent. upon this latter 
£12,500. Parliament, however, would only allow them 4 per cent. upon it. It 
must have been a wretched case, for though it was the duty of the corporation 
to oppose them, there was no opposition; but Parliament was so ashamed of 
their proceedings that it would not suffer them to take more than 4 per cent. 
7 this ill-gotten gain, which had been dragged out of the breeches pockets 
of the consumers. If the local authorities had been on the alert, they would 
not have been allowed to divide one farthing upon it. But no one could tell, 
from the imperfect accounts which they filed with the clerk of the peace, 
what their real profits were. Yet these accounts, ‘‘base and bad as they 
were,”’ showed that they were in a position to reduce the price of gas to 
3s. 6d., for last year they had a surplus profit of over £2,000, after paying 
the dividends to their proprietors. It was time for the consumers to insti- 
tute proceedings for the purpose of enforcing their rights; if they did not, 
the company would go on in the same course they had done, and laugh at 
the remonstrances addressed to them. The company stated that they had 
expended something like £32,500 upon their works. Admitting that to be 
so, he would recommend the people of Maidstone to urge upon the corpora- 
tion to go to Parliament for powers to buy the works, and give the company 
every shilling of the money, in order to get rid of the monopoly, and to 
enable them to reduce the price, as had been done in other towns, where 
gas-works had passed into the hands of the local authorities. 
The CuarrMan having invited the gentlemen present to make any inquiry, 
or to offer any remarks— 
Mr. GoLpEN said, as a gas-fitter in Maidstone, he was able to confirm all 
that Mr. Flintoff had stated, for the former engineer of the company told 
him more than once that they manufactured their gas for 1s. 4d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. 
Mr. Semarxk said they were all aware that this meeting was called by the 
committee appointed at a meeting held a short time ago at the Mitre Hotel, 
and where this important question was discussed for three or four hours. 
The committee were advised to invite Mr. Flintoff down to address the con- 
sumers on the subject. Asa large consumer of gas himself, he had always 
thought the price charged in Maidstone was high, as compared with other 
places, and some ten or twelve years ago he assisted to get it reduced to the 
present rate. He had been much surprised to hear so strong a case made 
out to-night against the company, for he had never supposed they got so 
much out of the consumers of the town, or that they could have had the 
conscience to do it. He only hoped, for their sakes, that they were not so 
bad as they were made out to be. He had pleasure in moving the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the price of gas in Maid- 
stone is excessive, inferior in quantity and quality, and ought to be reduced 
by the Maidstone Gas Company to at least 3s. per 1000. That a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the directors of the gas company by the 
chairman, on behalf of this meeting, asking for the above reduction, and 
respectfully requesting an answer to be sent to him on or before Friday, the 
16th inst., and that this meeting do adjourn until Monday, the 19th ‘inst., 
to receive their reply.”’ The resolution was a very mild one, but he thought 
—_ — be acting wisely by waiting to hear what the company had to 
say to it. 
r. Swann had much pleasurein seconding the resolution. Asone of the 
sufferers, he had felt for a long time that they were paying too much for their 
gas, and, as it had now been proved that it could be produced and supplied 
at a much lower rate, they, as tradesmen, should demand a reduction. 
While they did not wish to rob the company, they had no wish that the 
company should rob them. 
r. BARLING said, before the resolution was put, he should like to ask one 
question, and that was whether if an officer were appointed by the corpora- 
tion, as oe | had the power to do, the public of Maidstone would not have 
security both as to the quantity and quality of the gas supplied by the com- 
pany. He did not in any way belong to the gas company; if he did, he 
should have felt somewhat sore at the remarks made by Mr. Flintoff. 
He alluded particularly to those remarks respecting their having meters which 
registered against the consumers. He knew that the Sales of Gas Act pro- 
vided a protection for the public by requiring that all meters fixed should be 
stamped by an inspector appointed to test them, but no such officer had been 
appointed as yet in Maidstone. It seemed to him desirable that that appoint- 
ment should be made, for although the meters in use were stamped before 
being sent from London, and were doubtless at that time correct, it was pos- 
Sthle for them Sa, to get out of order, and it would be a satisfaction 
the consumers if they had the means of ascertaining in any particular case 
Whether that was soor not. He might mention that Mr. Eyles and himself 
were deputed sume time ago to go to Reading for the purpose of inquiring into 








supplied from the works, and that pressure was reduced from time to time | i e ho} 
| feeling of the meeting would be brought to bear upon the corporation in order | 


capital, 180 or even 200 million cubic feet of gas per annum, instead of 60 | 
| of gas per hour to each lamp for 15s. more than had been hitherto paid, and 


| large company in London had about 14,000 of them in use, and they worked 
| well, and he believed by having them they had a much fairer method of { 


| thing for the benefit of the public. 





the conditions of the public lighting there, and they found in that town an 
inspector of meters, who attended in his office a certain number of hours a 
day, in order to test the consumers meters, at a small fee. He hoped the 
corporation of Maidstone would adopt the same course. Speaking of the 

ublic lamps, there was one point which he felt that he ought to set right, 
aan the commissioners did desire to arrive at a proper conclusion on that 
It appeared that a certain contract had been entered into between 


subject. 
0, by the terms 


the previous commissioners and the gas company 21 years 
of which the latter were to supply the public lamps with a defined quantity 
of gas at a certain sum of money, and that sum was£3 each perannum. Just 
before that contract expired, the gas company approached the commissioners 
with an offer, which was to this purport—that they would give them 4} feet 


it was asserted by them that the public lamps were being supplied at less 
than a fair price, for which the private consumer had to pay. No one, of 
course, could desire that that state of things should continue, but the com- 
missioners felt that they could not afford to pay more than £1200a year, 
which was about the price the lamps had come to. They, therefore, said to 
the gas company, ‘‘ We will have 3} feet per hour, but we will have it through 
some sort of measure—we will have regulators put on the lamps, which if 
they act properly will give us the 3} feet of gas during the whole period of 
lighting.”” That statement would serve to correct a remark of Mr. Flintoff’s, 
who he was certain would not wish to assert what was not correct. Under 
the old system they had no regulators, and though some of those now in use 
had failed, they had not failed through any error in principle. One 





testing the quantity of gas consumed than they had before. He hoped the | 
to get 2 proper officer appointed, and he believed the corporation, if a little | 
pressure were put upon them, would not be averse to act in the matter. 

Mr. Fu1ntorr ridiculed the idea of using regulators on the public lamps, | 
and said the plan was only adopted by the gas companies for the purpose of 
reducing the consumption of gas. He had never known a company do any- 
As soon as they reduced the pressure 
the regulators became inoperative, so that the public lamps did not get the 
same amount of gas passing through the burners at all hours of the night. 
He would tell the meeting a very simple way by which they could ascertain 
the variation in the pressure which took place from hourto hour. Let them 
get the commissioners to put up, say in the police-office, a pressure-guage, 
and instruct the officer on Baty there to look at the epee recorded during 
different hours of the night. He had introduced this practice at Liverpool ; 
it was very little trouble to the officers, and they thus became policemen to 
some purpose. If this course were adopted, they would soon discover the 
humbug of the regulators, and that instead of equalizing the supply of gas, 
they robbed the — amas of it, because as the pressure decreased the 
quantity of gas which passed through the regulators decreased also. 

Mr. BARLING said he was sure the meeting would wish to do the com- 
pany justice, and to act with that fairness which always characterized the 
dealings of Englishmen. They would bear with him, therefore, when he 
said that he could not endorse the remarks just made. He had not only a 
pressure-gauge in his house, but also a stamped meter. He had gauged one 
of the public lamps to which a regulator was attached, and knew correctly 
the quantity of gas consumed by it. The actual pressure at which these 
regulators were set to work was the lowest pressure at the company’s 
works during the 24 hours, and no reduction could go below the lowest, 
therefore the burners must always get the quantity of gas contracted for. 

Mr. Furxrorr said it was all moonshine to talk about the pressure- 
gauge, unless Mr. Barling had observed the pressure exerted upon it at 
dusk, at ten o’clock, and at twelve o’clock at night, and at two and four 
o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. BARLING said the lowest pressure on the gauge in the daytime was 
6/l0ths. The highest he had recorded at dusk was 20/10ths, and it 
afterwards went down to 14/10ths. He could not give the pressure at 
four in the morning without reference to papers, which he had not got 
with him. 

Mr. Firvtorr went into a long statement to show the meeting what 
was meant by pressure, and still persisted in his original remark that the 
regulators were useless for the purpose of equalizing the consumption, 
while the pressure varied during the night. The adoption of regulators 
was a pure matter of selfishness on the part of the gas company. If, as 
stated by Mr. Barling, they used the extreme pressure of 20/10ths at any 
time, it was because their pipes were too small, and they adopted the regu- 
lators because they desired to economize the gas. 

Mr. Barurnc said the blame of an action should rest upon the parties to 
whom it belonged, and if there was any blame upon any one for using the 
regulators, he must take it upon himself principally for having suggested 
it. The gas company had nothing to do with it, but they were put on 
against their wish, because the commissioners desired to know that they 
had value for what they paid. During the last session of Parliament some of 
the most eminent gas engineers in the kingdom gave evidence that they 
were the most useful means of regulating the supply. 

Mr. Wetts addressed the meeting at some length, and complained that 
the gas company, while charging 5s. 6d. per 1000 for gas to the private con- 
sumers, they were supplying it to the county magistrates, at the asylum 
two miles from the town, at 4s. He asserted that if they were in a position 
to do that, they ought to give the consumers generally the same advantage ; 
and he believed with Mr. Flintoff that, if they reduced their price so as to 
bring the use of gas within the means of all deems of the community, they 
would benefit themselves by the increased consumption. He did not desire 
to say anything which might appear antagonistic to the directors of the 
company, for every one present would bear him out in the statement that, 
in their private capacity, they were most respectable and honourable men ; 
but,'as Lord Brougham said thirty years ago, ‘‘ an individual possesses a con- 
science, a corporation has none.” He produced a copy of the accounts filed 
by the company with the clerk of the peace, and complained of the meager- 
ness of their details, and of the impossibility of any person ascertaining from 
them the exact financial position of the concern, But even adopting their 
figures, some of which he quoted, he maintained that the company were in 
a condition to make the desired reduction in price, and that they were bound 
in honour to do it. 

Mr. Hoxtmes, amidst much merriment, addressed the meeting, and pro- 
posed a question to Mr. Flintoff, which certainly appeared very un- 
intelligible, and to which no answer was attempted. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the resolution, wished it to be understood that 
the persons originating the present meeting had no feeling of antagonism to 
the directors or shareholders of the company personally. They were only 
desirous of protecting the interests of the consumers generally. Some 
years ago he assisted others in getting up a memorial to the gas company, 
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the directors of which very properly met them, and he had no doubt, in 
the present instance, they would adopt a similar course. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. ; 

Mr. Bunter proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Flintoff for the admirable 
way in which he had shown them how they had been robbed, and expressed 
the astonishment he felt at the revelations which had been made. 

Mr. SEmarx seconded the resolution. ; 

Mr. Lance said he understood the lecturer had been paid his own price 
for coming there, and to give him a vote of thanks as well as to pay him 
was ridiculous. He moved as an amendment—* That, inasmuch as the 
lecturer was paid for attending, he was not entitled to a vote of thanks.” 

Mr. Houmes seconded the amendment, which was very ill received by the 
meeting, and a great deal of excitement and confusion ensued. 

tend amendment was not put to the vote, but the motion was put, and 
carried. 

Mr. Frintorr, in acknowledging the vote, made some gross personal 
allusions to Mr. Large, which greatly increased the excitement in the meet- 
ing. and called forth loud and repeated expressions of disapproval. 

Mr. Lance vainly endeavoured to address the meeting in vindication of 
himself against the unfair attack made upon him; but, in the confusion 


form. He was understood to say that his position in the town was a 
sufficient answer to the unprincipled and discourteous charge made by Mr. 
Flintoff; that he was a warm supporter of the cause which had brought 
them together; and that, in proposing the amendment, he was only in- 
flenced by the consideration that when a man was paid for his services 
there was very little to thank him for. 

On the motion of Mr. WELLs, a vote of thanks was given to the chairman, 
which having been acknowledged, the meeting broke up at a late hour. 





. THE WATER SUPPLY OF TORQUAY. 

At a Meeting of the Torquay Local Board of Health, held on Friday, the 
2nd inst.—Mr. A. B. SHEPPARD in the chair—the Water Committee brought 
up Mr. Hawksley’s report on the water supply, with a recommendation 
that it be published. Mr. Hawksley says that the size of the main convey- 
ing the water from Tottiford to Torquay is quite large enough to bring 
home the originally estimated quantity of 720,000 gals. per diem; but when 


decline of the discharge to as little as five-eighths of the originally intended 
volume. He thus explains the cause:— 


stone, trap, slate, &c., are not only remarkably pure as respects the small quantity of 
lime and other salts held in solution, but also for the large quantity of free atmo- 
= oxygen dissolved bythem. In this condition the action of the water upon all 
the corrodable substances is peculiarly energetic; and as iron is exceedingly oxidi- 
zable when istened, and especially so when the water by which it is wetted is 
subjected to heavy pressure, and contains much free oxygen, a rapid conversion of 
the metallic surface into the common protoxide of iron has been occasioned. The 
substance formed is exceedingly bulky, and, as the action always in the first instance 
sets up insolated points, it assumes a distinctly knobular or rather carbuncular ap- 
pearance. When the water is very soft, and contains very much free oxygen, the 
earbuncles attain a large size, and ultimately coalesce at their bases, and gradually 
elose up the intermediate spaces. 

Owing to this action the discharging power of the pipe b greatly red 
not merely from the diminution of the diameter, which, in some cases, has amounted 
to two inches or more, but also from the distorted parts of the filaments, the ex- 
tended surface along which they travel, and the lose of motion due to the impacts 
they sustain against the irregular masses projected into their course. For these 
effects, which are purely mechanical, and which do not involve the question of the 
measure of the resistance to the nature or quality of the surface, but only its form 
and extent, there are no formule of any practical value. Nevertheless the difficulty 
is met in modern constructions by the addition to the otherwise properly calculated 
diameter of a quantity determined by the recognized character of the water to be 
passed through the extended pipe. In my own practice this allowance now amounts 
to half an inch in the case of very hard and nondepositing waters, and to as much as 
two inches in the case of very soft and oxidizing waters. 

In the instance of the Torquay pipe, the water has attacked the internal surface of 
the conduit with great vigour and perfect regularity throughout its entire length. 
The virtual diameter of the pipe between Newton and Torquay has been reduced 
from its actual diameter of 9 inches when laid down only seven years ago, to 7} inches, 
presumedly, as it now exists, and the delivering power has been correspundingly 
diminished from about 800,000 gallons to 466,000 gallons. And the gradient, that of 
friction, exhibited in the chart of Mr. Froude’s experiments, is so singularly uniform, 
that it cannot be doubted not only the rate of oxidation is equal throughout the 
length of the pipe, but there is no other accidental or other cause of obstruction con- 
tributing its influence to the final effect. Neither air, nor any other foreign substance, 
can have lodged in the pipe to the appreciable injnry of the flow. 


On the question of storeage he says :— 

The storeage reservoir is, nevertheless, much too small to retain a sufficient supply 
of water for even the present population of Torquay. When I visited the works at 
the end of August the reservoir was all but exhausted, and but for the restriction of 
the draught consequent upon the corroded condition of the pipes, the reservoir 
would have been completely empty. The storeage capacity is, in fact, only 42,000,000 

ons, or about one-third the capacity that experience has proved to be necessary 
‘or the supply of 30,000 people. 


He, therefore, recommends another reservoir. On the question of affording 
a sufficient supply to the town, he makes the following remarks:— 


I see no satisfactory way of conveying an adequate volume of water from Tottiford 
to Torquay, except by the aid of an additional main. The exigencies of distribution 
require that the water should be delivered into service reservoirs at widely different 
altitudes; and this practical necessity has the effect of still further reducing the 
delivering power, so that although 466,000 gallons per day might in the present state 
of the pipes be delivered into the Chapel Hill reservoir alone, yet into the two only 
380,000 gallons, or thereabouts, can be discharged. 

Considering all the circumstances of the case, I venture to recommend that the 
present main be duplicated, but, if possible, with pipes 2 inches larger in diameter 
than the existing pipes; coating may, in the first instance, be applied. The new 
pipe may be used almost exclusively for conveying water to the Warberry Hill reser- 
voir. This separation of the high-level services will be attended with many obvious 
advantages, to which it is now necessary to refer. 

_ Iam of opinion that the whole of the arrangements I have suggested can be carried 
into effect for the sum of £30,000. 


As the report is of very great importance, the board are about to publish it 
at length for the information of the ratepayers. 











Frxinc UnsTAMPED Merters.—Robert Owen, gasfitter, 3, Great Ducie 
Street, Strangeways, Manchester, was summoned before Mr. Trafford, at the 
Salford Police Court, on Wednesday, the 30th ult., by T. C. Williams, 
inspector of meters, for having on the 24th of emg fitted up an un- 
stamped meter on the premises of Mr. Samuel Chisholm, 3, Talavera Place, 
Broughton. It was stated for the defence that the meter was found on the 
Premises, and that one of the defendant’s workmen had simply refixed it 
where he found it. The defendant was ordered to pay the costs, and cau- 
tioned against being guilty of the same offence again. 





| ComPANY To THE VESTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MontTu OF 


which prevailed, very little that he said could be heard beyond the plat- | 


| he stated that this tribute of their regard had been raised by the subscrip- 


he visited the sources of supply he perceived at once the cause of the rapid | 


The waters derived from the earlier geological formation, such as granite, green | 





, rightshad not been injured. The section gave no rights «tra those which were 





Dr. J. Nortucote Vinen’s Revorr on THE ILLUMINATING PowER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SuPPLIED BY THE SunnEy Consumers Com- 
PANY :— } 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week (+) Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles. 

Se 2 a + & & ve Be & 13°73. 13°92 
se ee ee we: Ee ce 13°70 
ke « « «eh oa ~« + See > o See... 14°14 


The volume of hydrocarbons amounted to 40 per cent.; carbonic acid to} 
1°0 percent. There was no evidence of sulphuretted hydrogen. Ammonia! 
was present at every examination, but the test was not strongly marked. | 
The maximum pressure was 23/10ths, the minimum 6/10ths. 


Dr. Hitirer’s Report oN THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 


SEPTEMBER, 1864 :— 


Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according to the Act . 14°0 
Minimum light~—spermcandles . . . ..... 6.6. 12°1 
Average light—sperm candles 13°3 


Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmeric test-paper On eight occasions. 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper . None 
The illuminating power of the gas has been on all cccasions up to the 
required standard. There has frequently been more ammonia than is per- 
mitted by the Act. Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been detected. Of; 
sulphur the proportion found was 14 grains to the 100 cubic feet. 


PRESENTATION TO H. H. Townsenp, Esa.—A most gratifying instance || 
of the respect entertained for this gentleman by his brother officers in the} 
service of the Bristol United Gas Company, took place on Monday, the 5th 
inst., when the engineers and other officials of the company assembled in the 
board-room and requested Mr. Townsend’s presence, and after drinking to 
his health and that of his bride, Mr. Fiddes addressed his colleagues, and 
stated that they had arrived at the important business of the evening, 
which was to present Mr. Townsend with a more substantial testimonial of 
respect than mere words. Mr. Townsend would, he knew, feel pleased when 


tions of all there present. Mr. Townsend had endeared himself to them in |} | 
an especial manner by his uniform kindness, and by the exercise of that || 
gentlemanly bearing which had ever characterized him in his intercourse}; 
with them, and which had prompted in each one a desire to testify his|' 
esteem for him. ‘hey therefore begged Mr. Townsend’s acceptance of the 
flower-stand before him, accompanied as it was with their heartfe!: wishes, 
that his life might be long, that it might be happy, and that he might be| | 
long associated with them. ‘he testimonial is a centre-piece, about 2 feet | | 
high, of polished and frosted silver, standing on a circular base, and holding | | 
an engraved glass dish for flowers. The base of the pillar bears an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that it was ‘* Presented to Henry Howard Townsend, Esq., 
Secretary of the Bristol United Gaslight Company, by his brother officers, asa 
souvenir of their respect and esteem, November 12, 1864.” 

Tue InunpAtion Commission at SHEFFIELD.—A very important argu- 
ment upon the cases in which the claimants sue for ‘‘consequential ’’ damage 
as a consequence of the inundation, was brought to a conclusion on the 7th 
inst. The commissioners are Mr. W. Overend, Q.C. (chief), Mr. J. Jobson |} 
Smith (manufacturer), and Mr. M. F. Mills (estate agent). The cases on|! 
behalf of claimants were argued by Mr. Manisty, Q.C., Mr. Waller (of the |! 





| Chancery bar), and Mr. Forbes; while the water company were represented |! 


by Mr. Mellish, Q.C., and Mr. Quain. The arguments were of a very intri- | 
cate character, but they took a range as wide as the clause in the company’s | | 
Act which fixes their liability. That clause appeared in part in the com-|| 
pany’s Act of 1845, and it was repeated, in an enlarged form, in the Inunda- | ' 
tion Act which was obtained last session. The clause enacts that ‘‘ The |’ 
company shall, and they are hereby required, from time to time, and at all 
times hereafter, to pay and make good to owners, lessees, &c., of property, 
and to every person whomsoever, all costs, charges, loss, or damage, as well 
immediate as consequential, which they shall suffer by reason of the giving 
way of the company’s works.”’ Another section dispenses with the necessity 
of proving negligence in order to support any claim, both in respect to loss of 
life, and in claims for loss of property and bodily injury. There are a vast 
number of claims sent in, in which the question of consequential damage 
is raised; but the specific question discussed during the special sitting has 
arisen upon the following interesting case:—A grocer, named Woodcock, 
claimed for loss of his custom caused by the drowning of a number of his 
customers, and the destruction of the houses of others, which had caused 
them to remove to other parts of the town, thereby causing him to lose their 
custom, Mr. Manisty and Mr. Waller argued that the section quoted above 
established a statutory contract between the water company and the public, 
by which, on condition that they were allowed to impound vast and dangerous 
bodies of water, thereby creating what would otherwise be a great nuisance, 
they would undertake to compensate the public for all and every kind 
of damage, ‘‘ as well immediate as consequential,’ as should be caused by 
the giving way of the company’s reservoirs. In this case the claimant had 
a thriving business. He went to bed on the night of the 11th of March, with 
a business which would have commanded a handsome sum for ‘‘ goodwill,” and | 
he awoke in the morninga ruinedman. All his customers were swept away, | 
and it was argued that as this damage was such as would be the natural—nay, 
the inevitable consequence of an inundation, it must have been within the | 
contemplation of the Legislature when they framed the Act, and was, there- | 
fore, recoverable as ‘‘ consequential’? damage. On the other hand, Mr. Mel- 
lish and Mr, Quain argued that no person could establish a claim whose legal | 


* 








recoverable at common law. Woodcock had no legal right to have his cus- | 
tomers there; all that he had aright to have was that those customers should 
have free access to his shop. It was argued if the grocer could recover for 
the loss of his customers, there was nothing to stop a claim from the whole-| 
sale grocer who supplied the retailer ; the importer who supplied the whole- | 
sale dealer; the shipowner, who would have less sugar to carry ; and, finally, 
the sugar-grower in the West Indies, who would have less demand for his | 
sugar. The argument was very closely reasoned out on both sides, and some 
amusing illustrationsof the variety of the claims were given. Aratcatcher had 
actually sent in a claim for consequential damage, ‘‘ because the flood had 
drowned all the rats in the district that he was accustomed to operate in.’ 
A surgeon sent in a claim for damage caused by the removal (in consequence 
of the flood) of many ladies, whom he would otherwise have had to attend at 
their eonfinements. Other claims, equally whimsical, were mentioned. 

the close of the arguments the court adjourned until the 29th inst., when an 
important judgment will be given. It may be stated that in consequence of 
the delay that has taken place the water company have, as a matter of pre 
caution, given notice for an Act to extend the time for the holding of the 
commission. Up to the present time nearly 3500 of the claims have been 
settled, out of a total of 7000. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & CO’S 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 








has proved the superiority of their Improved Dry 
general use than any Meter hitherto manufac- 
spector of Gas-Meters for the City of Man- 
he tested 5707 new Dry Gas-Meters, and only 
Co.’s Improved Dry Gas-Meters stand highest 
extract :— 


Extensive experience, in this country and abroad, 
Gas-Meters, which have come more rapidly into 
tured.—The printed Report of the official In- 
chester, for the year ending 1863, shows that 
5 new Wet Meters; and that George Glover and 
in point of accuracy, as shown in the following 





CLASSES X. & XXXI. 
** George Glover and Co., per centage of error on the number tested, 2°116. 


Thomas Glover oa re - 2°812. 
Croll, Rait, and Co. iis Pm 5°540. 
Thomas Fletcher i e s 15°121. 
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Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road (near Pimlico Pier), London, 8.W.; and 
15, Market Street, Manchester. 





POPULAR MOTIVE POWER. 


LENOIR’S PATENT GAS-ENGINE. 








PRIZE MEDAL—INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 





The Company are now publicly exhibiting this Engine at 
CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
between the hours of 11 and 1 and 3 and 5. 
Applications to be made to Mr. C. W. WOOD, Manager and Secretary (pro tem.). 
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AUSTRIAN GAS COMPANY, 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT, 1862. 


CAPITAL £350,000, IN 14,000 SHARES OF £25 EACH. 
First Issue, 7OOO Shares. 
Deposit on Application, £1 per Share, and £4 on Allotment, with Calls not to exceed £L5jper 
Share, and at Intervals of not less than Three Months. 


Interest at the rate of Six per Cent. per Annum (payable half-yearly) will be allowed for the first Twelve Months, whilst the works 
are being constructed. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is established for the purpose of lighting important towns in Austria with Gas. 

Concessions which are under offer to the ‘Company have already been obtained for thirteen towns, including several 
fashionable Watering Places, as well as some Manufacturing Towns, forming centres of extensive districts. One of the towns 
is already lighted, and the works of another are in progress. The Company have under consideration concessions for other 
important places. 

The concessions are for terms ranging from twenty-five to seventy-five years, secured on favourable terms, and giving the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing and selling gas, both for public and private use, for the whole terms of the concessions, at 
prices that average (at an exchange of 11.50 Austrian currency) 10s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet English. 

The estimates for erecting complete works in the different towns, in accordance with the terms of the concessions, are con- 
sidered by the Company’s engineers as moderate, and the contract price based thereon will, in their opinion, afford a very 
satisfactory return upon the capital to be expended. The works will have the advantage of every modern improvement, tending 
very materially to reduce the cost of production, and to decrease wear and tear. 

In some of the districts good gas coal is cheaper than in London, and the average cost will be under 20s. per ton. A 
careful analysis of Austrian coal suitable for making gas has been made by Baron Hauer, Chief of the Chemical Laboratory of 
the Imperial Geological Society, and the result gives an average yield capable of satisfactory comparison with that of good 
English gas coal. There is a ready demand for coke and tar at highly remunerative prices, the sale of which will materially 
increase the profits of the Company. 

Everything is favourable to the development of Gas in Austria, the municipalities and inhabitants generally being desirous 
of substituting the better and cheaper light of gas for that of oil and candles. The towns already lighted have proved the 
moderate cost of production, while the estimate of probable consumption has been exceeded. 

The income is based upon a well-considered calculation of the immediate consumption of Gas, and must be greatly 
increased in future years, as the advantages of lighting by Gas become more developed by use. 

It is confidently believed that a net profit of 15 per cent. will be realized when the works are in full operation. 

Well-conducted Gas Companies pay good dividends, varying from 10 to 174 per cent. per annum; and the fact of their 
shares commanding premiums of from 50 to 100 per cent. is the best proof that they are found to be safe and good investments. 

It is proposed, if it be deemed desirable, that the company shall be established in Austria, according to the laws there, as a 
“ Société Anonyme,” corresponding to limited liability here. 

The undertaking has been favourably received, and a considerable number of shares have alrerdy been applied for, both in 
England and Austria. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned in full; should a less number of shares be allotted 
= is ng for, the deposit will be made available towards the payment on allotment, and the balance (if any) returned to 

© applicant. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of 


the Company. 
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lated, and Morrison—the millionaire warehouseman, we mean, 
not the medical quack—wrote pamphlets, railways were the 
foundation of the last of many schemes for paying off the 
National Debt. It was assumed by Morrison, from whom Sir 
Robert Peel took the idea, that every main trunk line, including 
even the Great Western, would pay at least 10 per cent., and 
a dividend above that pleasing sum increasing with the increase 
of population. There was also an idea current amongst a 
certain high class of politicians of both sides of the House that 
the patronage of the Crown—that is, of the Minister for the 
time being—‘“ had diminished, was diminishing, and ought to}! 
“be increased.”” Then, again, the bureaucratic element, since 
so entirely washed out, was strong in the House of Commons. 
In those days we had not only a narrow escape of being 
watered and gassed by Government officials, but even of being 
buried under new model sumptuary laws. Thus many active- 
minded men were charmed with the idea of Government be-. 
coming a great railway proprietor and manager. Unknowingly 
to himself, perhaps, every embryo Chancellor of the Exchequer 
likes the notion of an income not under the control of Parlia- 
ment. Then, again, a Minister would find a marvellous power 
of conciliation in the numberless appointments, fit for all 
ranks, to be found in a railway establishment. The boards of 
management would suit colonels of the Guards, and even 
the brothers-in-law of Earls, The engineering department 
would give places to numbers of well-connected Royal Engi- 
neers ; while the minor parts, from porters to ticket collector- 
ships, might be apportioned amongst constituents of those|) 
M.P.’s who always have a crowd of “‘ honest men ” waiting in|); 
their kitchens, or dogging them in Westminster Hall, in the 
hope of being made postmen or tide-waiters. Then, again, 
there are the not insignificant class whose souls are all on fire 
to effect great improvements — administrative, mechanical, |, 
artistic ; to imitate this, that, or the other French, German, 
or American plan; or perhaps, like the celebrated literary 
character who, in the 10 per cent. days, proposed to spend 
the surplus (?) fund of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way in encouraging British sculpture and fresco painting. 
However, in the end, the Act which Sir Robert Peel passed 
was a very mild affair, for 10 per cent. dividends are not likely 
to be exceeded by any railway company. The whole pith of 
the matter lies in the power which any Government has, on 
and after next year, to take any railway at twenty-five years- 
purchase on the last three year’s dividends—if Parliament will 
vote the money. In this case, there is a great deal of virtue 
in the “if.” The whole course of public opinion is against 
giving the Government any money to invest or any manufac- 
turing work to do. 

As long as the present system of Admiralty management’ 
exists, we are quite certain the House of Commons will not 
trust the Government with anything more to do than it has at 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1864. 


Motes upon Passing “vents. 


Tux public have been suddenly reminded by the semi-official 
organs of the Government that next year an Act passed by 
Sir Robert Peel ten years ago for the regulation of railways 





to operate—if any Minister can see his way! It was an Act 
that made a great sensation at the time. But times have 
altered, and the rosy prospects of railway dividends have 
assumed very leaden hues. A little better than Consols 

satisfies most shareholders of the present day. When Peel legis- 











will come into operation—if there be any Minister bold enough | 


present. The Times, with its usual sagacity on financial ques- 
tions, hit the right nail on the head when it calculated that the 
shareholders in the great main trunk lines would be only too 
happy to take 25 years purchase on their dividends in Govern- 
ment Stock. We are content, knowing that they will not have | 
the chance offered them. It was not unwise in the economical | 
managers of the small kingdom of Belgium to make that! 
country a thoroughfare of Europe by a system of railways 
which the private enterprise of the natives was not capable of 
executing within any reasonable number of years. It was a 
political more than a financial measure, and it has paid well. 
The profit in money only is over £1 per cent. between the: 
| interest on the money borrowed and the dividends received. 
But we have no need of such State aid here. It is our sound 
| principle that the private enterprise of England provides hest; 
for public wants. As far as shareholders are concerned, no 

| doubt the limited monopoly of France is the most dividend-| 
| paying plan. But what of the numerous isolated towns and| 
| districts neglected in order that Rothschild or Pereire, or some | 
| other millionaire may get for self and clients 10, 12, or 20 per 

| Shareholders in this country are supposed to take care 





| cent, 

| of themselves. All railways serve the public; all railways 
carry the labouring man at ld. per mile—cheaper and three 

| times as fast as his forefathers. There may be some useless 

| competition in railways; but we have never heard of but one 
—the Newmarket—that was broken up and abandoned to the 
adjacent landowners. 


The Economist—a semi- official journal—points to post-office 
reform as one that never would have been carried out by a 
body of shareholders. True, perhaps. To effect that reform 
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the property must have changed hands. But it must be re- 
membered that that admirable reform was not watched by 
official authority. Quite the reverse: officialism did every- 
thing it could to burke Rowland Hill’s bold idea. The rapid 
success of penny postage reform was due to two causes—the 
one the competition that existed between the aspirants for 
|political power in non-political reforms. Reform was the 
‘fashion of the day, and the Ministers in did not dare to leave 
/Such a trump card as Rowland Hill’s scheme to be played by 
|the Minister out. The other cause was the powerful assistance 
received by the Post-Office reformers from a machinery now 
well known, stale, and of little effect—then new, unknown, 
and of great weight with a recently reformed Parliament—the 
‘system of manufacturing petitions. Rowland Hill in his 
obscurity had a family of friends, one of whom, at least, has 
since worked himself into a position of public importance. 








reform by the thousand ; all assisted, girls and boys, governess, 
uncles and nephews, all who could write. These petitions 
were sent to friends and bare acquaintances in all parts of the 
country. 
paying ld. instead of 8d. or 11d. for a letter: and thus the 
innocent Parliament was deluged with the petitions of a sham 





system, is perhaps the most important civilizing, educating 
|agent produced in this generation. 

But who could hope to reform railways in the hands of Go- 
vernment ? although to change them in the wrong direction 
would not be difficult. 
a protest against the conduct or regulations of a railway officer 
—would be an attack on the Government for the time being ; 
and a Government always defends its officials, right or wrong. 
But it would not be difficult to get up an agitation for reducing 
fares—for making third class passengers as comfortable as 
first—and, in fact, for making the public pay a part of the 
fare of travellers: a demand as rational as that the public 
should pay more taxes to supply certain classes with beer and 
tobacco. But if no body of shareholders would ever have 
risked penny postage reform, what Government—or, at any 
,rate, what English Goyernment—would ever have ventured on 
such speculations as the Underground Railway or the London, 
| Chatham, and Dover Railway junctions? Was ever any Go- 
/vernment bridge completed with the rapidity and success of 
|the Blackfriars Railway Bridge? Could any Government 
‘have resisted the cant that tried to stop the junction over 
|Ludgate Hill? There is, however, one argument more powerful 
than any other against Government owned railways. Private 
|railways are under the Houses of Parliament, and not under the 
| moral control,” at any rate, of the Government. They are 
not supported in wrong doing by any compact, disciplined, 
political party. Make railways a Government institution, and 
jobs like sending a three-decker slaughter-house to the Medi- 
terranean will find plenty of official defenders, besides the all- 
powerful defence of the vis inertie of a public institution. 
Railway officials require to be flogged sometimes: do not let 
us put them in such a position that they cannot be punished 
without an impeachment as cumbrous, and costly, and pur- 








poseless as the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 


Lord Robert Montagu—whose alliance with Dr. Brady, that 
thick and thin partisan of the adventurer Ellis, remains 
a political mystery—is likely to do some good service to 
the State after all, although he cannot make farmers take 
homeeopathic doses of sewage at 2d. a ton, instead of guano 
and superphosphate. Lord Robert has prepared a draft of 
the much-wanted Bill for protecting our rivers and brooks from 
town sewage pollution, and to make our municipalities bestir 
themselves instead of being content to meet and abuse the 
farmers for not offering to pay a Burton beer price for such 
very small beer as town sewage. Nothing less than a com- 
pulsory Act will do. It is so easy and so natural to cart 
your filth into the nearest stream and trust to providence that 
you will hear no more about it. It is quite certain that sewage 
may be deodorized and rendered harmless by being passed 
over any light self-drained soil. And it is also certain that 
sewage may be made more or less remunerative to the farmer 





his land by gravitation, Urban authorities must make up their 
minds to pay the expenses of delivery, and trust to time and 
experience for repayment. At Rugby, the lessee of the sew- 


jage pays £50 a year for it, and would pay more if it had been 
iby better sewering arrangements delivered so as to flow over 





A criticism on railway management— | 


"verted by his experience as chairman of the Croydon Board of 


' nounced :Board of Health views. Mr. Fenton, the late engineer 


of such soils, if delivered to him at a head, so as to flow over | 
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This family manufactured petitions in favour of penny postage | 


No one could object to sign a petition in favour of | 
_ who picked up all his agricultural knowledge in looking after 


|public opinion in favour of a change which, next to the railway | 


| which he really borrowed whole and entire—‘‘ The wise con- 


engineer, Mr. George Shepherd, and which he defends by 


| Board, declaring that, as he was not to have the concession 
| of the north side, now definitively adjudged to Messrs. Napier 
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his estate by gravitation. At Malvern, where the situation is 
everything that could be desired, the town actually paid a farmer 
£50 a year to take its refuse. Birmingham, and its enthusiastic 
and confused mayor, Higgins or Wiggins, may choose between 
these two examples. Certain it is that river water reform is 
in the, ascendant, and Lord Robert Montagu, if judicious, may 
perhaps extinguish the recollection of his advocacy of an ab- 
surd system and absurd person. It is really hard for a Duke’s 
brother and a rising politician, to march through Coventry 
with a Brady, an Ellis, a Baxter Langley, and their holy 
parochial tail. 

Ecce iterum Crispinus! Our Arabian Nights friend, Alnaschar 
Ellis, has turned up again with his crockery-basket full of sewage 
—or, in other words, an impudent letter to the Metropolitan 


and Hope, he is willing to put up with the south side, with its 
twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, and a summit reservoir 
at Shooter’s Hill, or wherever else he can find a height of 420 
feet. Considering that this man is, by his own admissions, 
printed in the Parliamentary Blue-Book, an ex-Irish attorney, 


the potato plots of the bogtrotters over whom his father was 
agent—heis very careful not to say in what country—considering 
that, according to the same authority, he is not a chemist or 
an engineer, but a builder and contractor, without buildings to 
erect, or any other kind of contracts to execute—there is 
something really amazing, almost sublime a Frenchman would 
say, in the audacious pertinacity with which he continues to 
thrust before the public the scheme of sewage distribution, 


“ vey it call,” quoth ancient Pistol—from the unfortunate 


extracts from those waste-paper volumes the reports of the 
Old Board of Health. 

We anticipate considerable amusement from the negotiation 
and correspondence on the subject of the southern side sewage. 
The virtuous airs of the ex-Irish attorney are truly comical: 
he is so penetrated with love and affection for the ratepayers! 
He declares it would be the easiest thing possible to invest 
enough capital in Gonsols to produce £10,000 a year, and so 
secure a fixed rent’to that amount to the Metropolitan Board, 
and such an arrangement he vows would produce a clear profit 
of £450,000 a year to him and his imaginary company; but 
he is horrified at the notion of such ‘a fraud on the rate- 
“‘ payers.” What makes this virtue and disinterestedness more 
surprising is, that according to Ellis’s account, all the other 
persons interested in sewage and opposed to him are unmiti- 
gated rogues. 

Although Dr. Brady, his friend and countryman—who 
endorses his scheme and all his libels on his opponents— 
arranged the two committees, and not only called what wit- 
nesses he pleased, but rejected several after private discovery 
of their heterodox views, yet, with this assistance, he was only 
able to find two witnesses who would endorse his principles of 
small doses at 2d. per ton on all soils and to all crops. 
Against the Shepherd-Ellis scheme and principles of sewage 
application, the eminent agricultural chemists, Professors Way 
and Voelcker, Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert. Amongst 
agriculturists, the Earl of Essex (who, after piping all his farm, 
puts in summer all the sewage of Watford on eight acres of 
Italian rye-grass, and values it-at under 1d. per ton, about $d.); 
two tenants of the Rugby farm, Mr. Archibald Campbell and 
Mr. Congreve; Sir Joseph Paxton, who, until the death of the 
late Duke of Devonshire, managed one of the largest estates in 
the kingdom; Mr. Miller, owner of the celebrated Edinburgh 
meadows, with twenty years experience—disclaim the Ellisian 
plan and principles. So does Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, F.R.S., 
who once believed in small doses, hose and jet, steam power, 
and all the other theories of the Board of Health, but was con- 


Health. Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.E., formerly an inspecting 
engineer of the Board of Health, like Mr. Johnson, has re- 


of the Croydon Board, won’t have hose and jet at any price. 
To neutralize this imposing evidence—scientific, chemical, agri- 
cultural, and engineering—Mr. Ellis has on his side the ever- 
green Alderman Mechi ; Westwood, the bailiff of the Norwood 
School; and, he says, Mr. Miles, the banker of Bristol, whe, 
however, candidly declares that he kept no accounts, and con- 
sidered his liquid manure experience of no value applied as a 
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does not suithim. The witnesses are all corrupt—all sold body 


and soul to the artificial manure interest. 


up all the rest. 
these gentlemen—it must have been something considerable ; 
and the oddest thing is that it should come from the purse of 
Mr. Lawes, who has done more than any one else to show what 
large results sewage will produce. He proved that by appli- 
cation of sewage the produce of an acre and a cow could be 
increased from £9 to £31. 10s. 


lime would double the value of a ton of sewage. 
is one of the largest manufacturers of superphosphate, and yet 


value of a vehicle which would largely increase the demand for 


on an English gentleman, which he formally set out in a letter 
to “‘ Thomas Ellis, Esquire.” The following extract from the 
evidence of Ellis, before Lord Robert Montagu’s com- 
mittee, affords an example of ignorant, malignant insinua- 
tion, which in its unfounded grossness is almost comic :— 
He was asked—‘‘ Would you be astonished to hear that a 
“ large proprietor (the Duke of Northumberland) erected works 
“at a great cost at Alnwick? That all he required was that 
“the occupiers should pay for the pumping, and that after two 
“* or three years experience they declined to pay for the pump- 
“ing? How do you account for that?’ Mr. Ellis replied— 
** I do not know whether the sewage might not have been poisoned 
“* before it reached the land. I could poison any sewage. The 
“Duke of Northumberland holds a very high position as an 
** agriculturist, and if he threw the weight of his name and in- 
“fluence into the question it would be solved at once; and it 
‘|** would, therefore, pay the artificial manure men to poison the 
“* sewage.” It will scarcely be believed that there was not a 
| shadow of foundation for this atrocious insinuation. The ap- 
pendix to the Blue-Book contains a communication from the 
Duke of Northumberland’s agent, from which it appears that 
the tenants were most anxious to carry out the irrigation scheme 
devised by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, and executed at the Duke’s 
expense. But the rainy nature of the climate, and the character 
of the soil, did not allow a sufficient numbers of days of profit- 
able irrigation to pay for the pumping. Had the sewage been 
applied by gravitation, it is stated that it is probable its use 
would have been continued with success. And this is the per- 
son Dr. Brady delights to honour, and in whose calculations 
the Common Council put their trust! We shall not be sur- 
prised to find, before the sewage play is played out, that all the 
disinterested Ellis wants is a snug berth as head turncock of a 
sewage supply, at a moderate salary, with nothing todo. The 
stump orator who applied to General Jackson for the post of 
Ambassador to Paris or London would have been satisfied at 
last with a doorkeeper’s post, and, when that was refused, con- 
tented himself with a suit of old clothes. Perseverance must 
be rewarded ; and if Ellis does not touch a quarter per cent. as 
promoter of a company with six millions of capital, he may yet 
walk abroad in authority, and in uniform, with S. T. (sewage 
turncock) embroidered on his collar. 








Circular to Gas Companies. 


Ir is quite refreshing to perceive an approach to common sense 
in the proceedings of a meeting at which Mr. Flintoff has been 
requested to express his opinions on the supply of gas, and the 
cost of works requisite for its manufacture and distribution ; 
and such a feeling will be experienced by many on reading the 
report of the meeting held at Leamington on the 15th instant, 
under the auspices of the Local Board of Health. In its main 
features, the address of Mr. Flintoff was similar to his speeches 
in other places. He boasted of the number of towns that had 
been benefited by his labours, and of the large sum of money 
he chad saved by compelling reductions in the price of gas, 
which advantages appear to have rapidly augmented since he 
visited Brighton, the towns having been increased from 150 to 
168, and the amount from £300,000 per annum to £400,000. 
He set forth, as usual, that the price of coal has nothing to do 
With the cost of gas; that modern gas-works may be con- 
structed at Leamington for less than half the cost of the works 
of the existing company; and that, allowing interest for capital, 











Mr. Lawes is the | 


directing genius of this wicked conspiracy, and he has bought | little instruction from him, they would soon be enabled to do 


We should be curious to know the price of | 
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precedent for weak town sewage. But our Irish friend has a | the selling price of gas in that town should not be more than 
very summary method of disqualifying all the evidence that | 


| 


Besides, according to Baron | 
Liebig, an addition of a small quantity of superphosphate of | 
Mr. Lawes | 
| company for the purchase of their works at the present market 


he is accused by Baron Liebig, and his friend, Ellis, of enter- | 
ing into a wicked, corrupt, and silly conspiracy to lower the | 


his manufactures. Baron Liebig is answerable for this calumny | 
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2s. 5d. per 1000 feet. He seasoned his discourse with some 
abuse of the gas company, and he showed what an easy thing 
it is to make gas, the Local Board being assured that, with a 


it, and thus save the town at least £6000 per annum. In all 
that rodomontade there was nothing new. The novelty con- 
sisted in the display of sound sense by the meeting in their 
mode of dealing with the subject, after having heard such 
visionary representations. Instead of resolving to form a new 
company to supply gas for 2s. 6d. or 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, to 
which ‘object the speech of Mr. Flintoff tended, a resolution 
was carried unanimously to the effect that the Local Board 
should be requested to enter into a negotiation with the gas 


value of their shares, or by valuation, and that the meeting be 
adjourned for a week to receive the gas company’s reply. 
It is remarkable also that Mr. Flintoff supported the resolution 
for the purchase of the existing works as the only practicable 
mode by which the Local Board could obtain the supply of 
gas; for he truly said that if they went to Parliament they 
would be told they must pay the value of the shares—‘ and 
‘* they would get a good bargain, too.” Such a conclusion 
can be scarcely deduced from his premises, but we have no 
desire to dispute Mr. Flintoff’s method of reasoning. If he 
adopts the same course of proceeding in other places, and, 
instead of agitating for the formation of competing companies, 
he advocates the purchase of existing undertakings at their 
market value, he will be regarded by many gas companies 
rather as a friend than a foe, and he will be cordially hailed by 
them in the new character of a peace-maker, which he may 
find more lucrative than that of an agitator. 

' The reply of the Leamington Gas Company to the resolution 
passed at the meeting indicates that they are not unwilling to 
treat for the sale of their undertaking on the terms proposed ; 
but as the Local Board have no power at present to make the 
purchase, and as the notice given by the company of their 
intention to apply to Parliament for additional powers does not 
embrace power to sell their works, it would be premature to 
entertain the proposal. It is very doubtful whether the con- 
sumers would derive any benefit from such a transfer of the 
works, for experience has shown that the supply of gas by 
local authorities has been often used as a means of taxing the 
consumers of gas for the purpose of relieving the ratepayers at 
large from burthens that properly belong to them. It is true that 
system has lately been discredited, and few municipal traders 
in gas now venture to charge a higher price than gas of the 
same quality is supplied by adjacent companies, or those that 
are similarly situated; but the temptation to do so remains, and 
the consumers are at all times in their power. 

At the annual meetings of the wardmotes in the City, on 
the 21st inst., for the election of common councilmen for the 
ensuing year, the opportunity was taken to express the dissatis- 
faction generally entertained at the supply of gas, and reso- 
lutions were in some instances passed urging the Common 
Council to take the matter into serious consideration. The 
subject was also noticed in a very temperate article in the 
Morning Post on the 17th inst., in which the local authorities 
were recommended to put in force the provisions of the Metro- 
polis Gas Act, for the protection of gas consumers as a means of 
inducing the companies to reduce the price of gas, so that the 
public may participate in the advantages they have derived 
from the monopoly which that Act confirmed. There can be 
little doubt that the maintenance of the present prices has 
caused great discontent with the existing condition of the gas 
supply, which threatens a collision between the gas companies 
and the public that may produce another parliamentary inquiry. 
In that case various projects would be propounded for the 
future supply of gas to the metropolis, founded on the ex- 
perience gained during the last four years; and we hear it is 
not improbable that the Metropolitan Board of Works may 
propose a scheme for purchasing the works of all the existing 
companies, at the market value of the shares, and so take the 
supply of gas entirely into their own hands. 

The arrangement between the Town Council of Birmingham 
and the Birmingham Gas Company, to which we adverted 
some weeks since, appears not to have been so conclusive as 
we were led to suppose. It did not extend beyond the settle- 
ment of the dispute regarding the price to be paid for the 
public lamps from January, 1861 to December, 1864, the con- 
ditions of the future supply not being comprised in the reference 
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to Messrs. Harrison and Till, and that reference it seems was 
made on the condition that the award should not exceed £3. 5s. 
per lamp per annum, nor be less than £3. 1s. The arbitra- 
tors, therefore, soon agreed “to split the difference,” and they 
awarded £3. 3s. That price the Birmingham and Stafford- 
shire Company also agreed to accept, though with some re- 
luctance, for they had taken measures to determine the 
quantity of gas actually consumed, and were prepared to support 
their original claim of £3. 10s. It may be in the recollection of 
our readers that the disputes between the gas companies and the 
Town Council of Birmingham originated at the termination, in 
December, 1860, of a seven years’ contract for the lighting of 
Birmingham, at the rate of £3. 10s. per lamp. The Town 
Council then endeavoured to obtain a reduction of the price to 
£3, and after some negotiation they raised their offer to £3. 3s., 
and the companies reduced their demand to £3. 8s.; but the 
parties could not come to acloser approximation. Mr. Hughes 
was applied to by the Town Council to aid them in resisting 
the demands of the two companies, and, after some fruitless 
attempts to settle the dispute by arbitration, he widened the 
breach by inducing the Lighting Committee of the Town Coun- 
cil to retract their offer of £3. 3s., and to insist on a reduction 
to £2 per lamp per annum. The costs incurred by the cor- 


'| poration, consequent on that decision, in litigation and in op- 
|| posing the Bill of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Com- 


pany, we believe amounted to not less than £8000. With re- 
gard to the future, the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas 
Company’s Act of last session regulates the general principles 
on which gas is to be supplied to the public lamps by that com- 
pany; but in carrying them into operation there are some de- 
tails in which the corporation officials have raised vexatious 
opposition to the gas company that threatens further disputes. 
The Act imposes on the company the condition that the quan- 
tity of gas supplied shall be estimated by the average indication 
of meters fixed to every twelfth lamp; but the 17th section pro- 
vides that there shall be fixed to every lamp, for the purpose 
of securing uniformity of consumption between the metered and 
the unmetered lamps “a proper self-acting pressure-regulator, 
* or other proper regulating apparatus and burners,” to be pro- 
vided by the company, to the satisfaction of the council. It is 
now contended, on behalf of the corporation, that Mr. Hughes’s 
double tap is such a regulating apparatns as is required by the 
Act ; but the gas company, on the other hand, contend that the 
double tap is not a self-acting regulator at all, and that the kind 
of instrument contemplated by the Act, and by both parties 
at the time, was such a pressure-regulator as the one 
manufactured by Mr. Sugg, which has been successfully ap- 
plied for several years to nearly all the public lamps of the 
metropolis. Both parties are, we believe prepared to take the 
opinion of the chairman of the Quarter Sessions on the point, 
or to request him to name some competent person to adjudi- 
The Birmingham Company have consented to 
the same conditions, as to average meter indication, and will 
probably also abide by the decision to be given respecting the 
kind of regulator to be used for the purpose of securing ,uni- 
formity of consumption. The persistence of some members of 
the corporation, or their advisers, in adhering to Mr. Hughes’s 
crotchets after the dearly bought experience of the costliness 
of following his advice, seems unaccountable ; especially as the 
Act of Parliament throws the responsibility of providing the 
regulators on the gas company. If the Town Council could 
adduce any well-founded objection to the regulators provided, 
it would be quite proper and within their province to do so ; 
but they are not authorized to recommend any particular in- 
strument, still less to force its adoption on the gas company in 
opposition to their wishes. 

A curious question has arisen, in the course of the disputes 
between the corporation of Birmingam and the gas companies, 
respecting the right to publish statements liable to be erro- 
neous, that are offensive or prejudicial to public companies. 
Mr. A. G. Anderson, the professor of chemistry at the Queen’s 
College, Birmingham—several of whose interesting commu- 
nications on the chemical composition of coal gas have re- 
cently appeared in our columns—sent for publication to local 
and other papers, tabular reports of the results of experiments 
on the illuminating power of the gas supplied by the two 
Birmingham companies, in which the gas of the old company 
was represented to be considerably less luminiferous than that 
of the other company. The photometrical observations of the 
company’s own officer, confirmed by those of Dr. Odling, were 








opposed to Mr. Anderson’s, and the company feeling aggrieved 





at being represented as supplying gas of an inferior quality, have 
instructed their solicitor to bring an action for libel against Mr, 
Anderson for the alleged misstatements. The company have 
had their gas tested daily by Mr. Gilderdale Parkinson, to whose 
care and accuracy Dr. Hofmann paid a high compliment in 
his evidence on the Birmingham and District Gas Company’s 
Bill of last session; and the results of his experiments showed 
that the gas is fully equal to that of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Company, who are bound by their Act to supply 
14-candle gas, which standard has been invariably exceeded. 
Dr. Odling has also occasionally tested the old company’s gas, 
and his observations have substantially confirmed Mr. Parkin- 
son’s experiments. The old company are not bound by their 
Act to any standard of illuminating power; but they are 
no doubt prejudiced by such reports, and they very natu- 
rally wish to vindicate themselves from the imputation that 
the gas they supply is inferior to that of the Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Company. We understand it is probable they 
will also commence legal proceedings against the publishers 
of those and of similar non-official reports, for the pur- 
pose of putting a stop to such disparaging representa- 
tions. Some measure of the kind is certainly required to 
check the reckless and untruthful assertions that are frequently 
made against gas companies. An instance of the kind occurred 
at Hanley, in the Staffordshire Potteries, on the 7th inst., at a 
meeting held to promote the formation of a new gas company, 
when one of the speakers is reported to have said in reference 
to the existing company: ‘The standard of the company’s 
“gas was 10 candles, but they had supplied 8-candle gas 
“ within the last sixteen days. It had been 8, 9, 10, and the 
“ highest 11} candles. The gas was tested every day at the new 
“company’s office, and had been for the last eighteen days, 


“ and for sixteen days he could vouch it was oftener 8 than 10.’” 


Those bold assertions are directly contradicted by the expe- 
riments of the officers of the company, which show an illumi- 
nating power of never less than 14 candles and often upwards 
of 16 candles, and those results have been confirmed by Dr. 
Letheby. In such a case, where the company are bound to 
supply gas of a prescribed illuminating power, actions would 
clearly lie against the publishers of the false statements; and 
the speakers themselves may be reached by employing short- 
hand writers at the meetings to take notes of the exact words 
uttered. 

Among other unfounded statements of the misdeeds of gas 
companies it has been asserted that the gas of one of the Lon- 
don companies contained 90 grains of sulphur in 100 feet, 
from which it might be assumed that the gas underwent no 
purification whatever. The legal proceedings instituted by 
the Birmingham Gas Company, even should they fail in their 
case, will serve as a useful caution to those who conceive that 
they may declaim at random against a public company with 
impunity. 

An explosion occurred in Manchester on the evening of the 
19th inst., which fatally exemplifies the danger of the ordinary 
process of manufacturing oxygen gas. A person who had been 
accustomed to supply oxygen gas for public lectures and ex- 
hibitions in which the lime light is used, was proceeding to heat 
a mixture of chlorate of potass and manganese ina retort in acom- 
mon fire, when the materials exploded with a loud report, and the 
operatoranda child were killed, and his wife was severely injured. 
It appeared, from an examination by Professor Roscoe of some 
of the remaining materials, that the manganese had been adul- 
terated with powdered coal or soot, a fraud not uncommonly 
practised ; and when thus mixed with chlorate of potass it 
forms a compound as explosive as gunpowder. On the same 
afternoon an optician, by whom the gas was required,,was 
endeavouring to make some himself with similar materials, 
when they exploded, and he was knocked down; but in his 
case, as the retort was made of thin sheet-iron, for the purpose 
of diminishing the danger, it did little further damage. The 
chemist from whom the adulterated manganese was purchased 
has been committed for trial for manslaughter, on the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury. We perceive in this deplorable acci- 
dent sufficient evidence that the danger of the process of manu- 
facturing oxygen gas, independently of its cost, must effectually 
prevent it from competing successfully with coal gas as an 
illuminating agent. 

As we purpose reprinting in our next number the share- 
lists of gas and water companies, we earnestly request the 
assistance of our readers in rendering them as correet and 
complete as possible by their returning us, On OF before 
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Jan. 3, the slips issued with our present number, so as to 
enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions of 
the list published on June 28 last; and that special advice 
may be forwarded to us of any changes that may have taken 
place in the paid-up capitals, dividends, or value of shares, of 
which notice has not already been transmitted to us, Atten- 
tion to these are the more urged as numerous corrections 
reached us after the publication of the last lists, which would 
have been duly made had thev been sent in sufficient time. 





Correspoudewnce. 


MR. CROLL'S CONTRACT WITH THE GREAT CENTRAL 
GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 

Sin,—I think you will do me the justice of allowing me to say 
a few words as to your article in which you refer to my late con- 
tract with the Great Central Gas Company. 
The effect of that article is, that I did not succeed in manufac- 
turing gas at 1s. 44d, at the works, or at 1s. 9d. at the consumers 
meters, without great loss to myself. 

The statement is verbally true, but I wish to state the circum- 
stances which rendered it so. 








gentleman whose name is well known, and to whom and myself 
the company owes its existence, 


higher than is now supplied by that company, to obtain which I 
constantly and invariably used, at considerable cost, a certain pro- 
portion of cannel coal, and which I was not paid for, having con- 
tracted to postpone the payment for it till the returns of the com- 
pany amounted to a given sum, and before they did so my contract 
Was put an end to. 

3. The low price obtained for the residual product. 

Coke realized on an average, throughout the period of my con- 
tract, less than two-thirds the price at present obtained. 

As to the second head, I showed on the reference, according to 


a higher illuminating power then without payment; and the arbi- 
trators acted on that evidence in giving me damages. 
As to the third head, the causes of the low price of coke were, 


bourhood, with bad roads to the works; that, so bad were they, I 
was compelled to keep horses for the express purpose of drawing 
the carts from the works to the main roads. 
As to mysupply having been of greater illuminating power than 
the gas at present supplied, I simply refer to the reports of the 
chemical referee, from which it will further appear that the gas 
supplied by me was also of greater purity. 

A. Aneus Croxt. 
10, Coleman Street, City, London, Dec. 23, 1864. 


GAS AT BRIGHTON. 

Srr,—A paragraph in your Journat of the 13th instant, on 
page 840, contains an assumption that “the gas consumers of 
Brighton have shown their want of confidence in Mr. Flintoff,” &c. 
I am desired by the promoters of the new company to request, 
as an act of justice, that you will be good enough to insert in your 
impression their response—that it was not owing to any want of 
confidence in Mr. Flintoff that they stayed their labours, neither 
did they doubt his figures. Mr. Flintoff’s estimates for Brighton 
are before the public, and have not (to my knowledge) been 
questioned. Henry Woo.tert. 
Brighton, Dec, 24, 1864. 





THE DISABILITIES OF GAS COMPANIES WITHOUT 
STATUTORY POWERS. 

_ Sm,—Extraordinary as it is, according to the ruling of the judges 
in the Longton and Crays gas cases, that gas companies generally 
have been up to this time permitted to lay down their mains without 
molestation, yet it is as true that they have acted illegally, though 
the interests involved throughout the kingdom are momentous, as 
must be apparent to the mind of the most superficial observer, 


are quite right in stating that the law, as laid down in the above 
eases, “should induce all companies who are without statutory 
powers to adopt measures to obtain them as soon as possible.” 

But surely this question is of sufficient interest to induce the 
Home Secretary to introduce a bill in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament, giving gas and water companies compulsory power to lay 
down mains, after having obtained the licence and liberty so to do 
of the persons who have the charge of the surface of the roads 
such companies require to open and use; as, independent of the 
time having elapsed within which notice, in compliance with 
Standing Orders, should be given, it would save the enormous 
trouble and expense of the hundreds of private bills which would 
otherwise have to be 











f course, the owners of the soil of the roads could be compen- 





that some 25,000 chaldrons were suddenly produced in a new neigh- | 


\ all the circumstances that may arise, the flame is maintained at a given); 
| size, regardless of the pressure; thus effecting a saving of gas and obtain- | 
1. I had made a payment of between £6000 and £7000 to a 


2. I had supplied gas of an illuminating power many candles | 


|| the increase of rental, that if my contract had not been put anend | 
to I should have been paid in a few years the heavy loss of giving 


| with each other by means of pipes or other passages. 


| derived directly in a heated state from fuel in a separate apparatus, are 
| caused to be brought into contact with the charge in the first vessel of the 


| pipe or passage to the second vessel, and so on throughout the series, the 








when he is told that one individual, from motives good or bad, may | 
prevent any town, parish, or place, being supplied with gas. You | 
‘a | than hitherto accomplished. Gaseous vapours given off from one or more 


| against the same, thus making a gas-tight joint. Also in various arrange-' 
| ments for raising and lowering the moveable parts of gaseliers for the 
| purpose of preventing accidents by the falling thereof, and in the use of 


sated according to their loss, which is n/; and provisions could 
also be made that sole right to the soil should revert to them in 
the event of the roads being disused. 

The mode of proceeding would be for secretaries of gas com- 
panies, clerks of Local Boards of Health, and vestries, to agree 
upon a petition to the Home Secretary setting forth the injustice 
of the existing law, and praying that a public Act should be passed 
by the Government to remedy it. 

A Director or A Gas Company. 

Aldershot, December, 1864. 


Register of few yatents, 


1324.—Freperick WiLt1AM Brocxstersr, of Bridgeport, in the state 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., for “Improvements in means for regulating the 
flow of gas to burners.” Patent dated May 27, 1864. 
The nature of this invention consists, first, in adjusting the size of the 
aperture by which the gas issues from the valve-chamber to the burner 
by a screw or its equivalent; and second, in an adjustable opening into 
the valve-chamber. By the first improvement the size of the flame can 
be controlled ; and by the second the gas is allowed to enter the chamber 
and pass to the burner in a regulated quantity, even if the valve itself 
should be closed by sudden or heavy pressure of the gas, so that, under 














ing a uniform light. 
1330.—Tuomas Witrson, of Birmingham, in the co, of Warwick, mecha-| 

nical engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in gaseliers or gas-slides,’’ Provi- 

sional protection only obtained. Dated May 30, 1864. 
This invention consists of an arrangement of the parts of a sliding gase- 
lier, having for its object the supporting and balancing of the slide-part| 
by means of springs, instead of weights. Also in making a gas-tight! 
sliding gaselier, without the use of water or liquid joint, by attaching to, 
the end of the fixed tube a ring or piston of vulcanized india-rubber or 
other elastic material, which is forced into the sliding tube by its pressure 


glycerine in place of water in the slides of gaseliers. 


1349.—James Youna, of Bucklersbury, in the City of London, gentle-| 
man, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the treatment or distillation of bituminous 
substances.’’ Patent dated May 31, 1864. 
This invention relates to the distillation of bituminous coals and other 
bituminous substances with a view to the obtainment of oil therefrom, 
and consists essentially in effecting such distillation by bringing the sub- 
stances under treatment into direct contact with hot permanent gases, | 
containing no free oxygen or other: gas that will combine with the sub-| 
stances to be distilled, or with the product of distillation, such substances! 
being contained in a number of separate vessels or chambers connected 
The several pas- 
sages or chambers having been supplied with the bituminous substance to 
be treated, a current or currents of gas, heated in a suitable apparatus, or 


series, and, after imparting heat thereto, to pass off by the connecting- 


oils as they are condensed being withdrawn by special pipes from the 
several vessels. So soon as the whole or the greater portion of the oils 
have been distilled from the charge in the first vessel, the hot gases are 
cut off from that vessel and passed directly through the second vessel, the 
contents of the first vessel being withdrawn, and so on throughout the 
series of vessels, each vessel being refilled as fast as it is emptied, the 
process being consequently continuous. The permanent gases pass off 
from that vessel which is the last of the series for the time being, by a 
pipe or pipes provided for the purpose. 
1368.—Wit11aM Cormack, of 15, Little Moorfields, in the City of Lon- 
don, chemist, for “‘ Improvemints in the distillation or destructive dis- 
tillation of all solid matters or semi-solid matters capable of yielding 
SJluids or gaseous hydrocarbons, or other products uf any kind whatso- 
ever, be they liquids, fluids, or solids, such as pit coal, Boghead, or 
other bituminous coal or shale, peat, wood, asphalts, tallow, lards, fats, 
or other semi-solid matters, and in the treatment of the same.”’ 
visional protection only obtained. Dated June 2, 1864. 
The object of this invention is to improve the present well-known means 
of forcing over the products of distillation, which is accomplished by in- 
troducing a jet, stream, or current of any atmospheric air, steam, or other 
vapour, gas or gases, singly or combined, superheated or otherwise, into 
the retorts, ovens, or other vessels such as are usually employed in dis- 
tillation. The aforesaid vapours or gases are conducted either above or 
near to the surface of such solid matters to be distilled, and by the force 
or expansion of such air, steam, or other vapour, gas or gases, the pro- 
ducts of distillation are obtained at a considerably lower temperature 


retorts or vessels are also conducted into other retorts or vessels, or 
through a succession of them, and are employed to act upon the surface 
of the matter to be distilled in a similar way to that above described. 


1371.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of rotary 
pumps.’’ Patent dated June 2, 1864. 
This invention relates, first, to the construction of rotary pumps where 
two toothed drums or wheels are employed, revolving in a case or chamber, 
with inlet and outlet passages, the principle of which is now well known 
and practised ; and one of the improvements in this class of rotary pumps 
consists in leaving one of the toothed drums or wheels free upon its axis, 
which axis is a fixture in its bearings, the toothed drum upon it being 
caused to revolve by its teeth gearing with the teeth of the drum, which 
is driven, and with which it is arranged to work as a rotary pump, 
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which is free to revolve on its axis, may be arranged to fall into gear 


is communicated. 
Another improvement in this description of rotary pumps consists in 


with suitable valves, pistons, or filling pieces, at the point where the cir- 
cumferences of the two drums approach each other, in order to prevent 
the return of ihe fiuid thus raised and discharged. 


rotating drums or wheels employed for raising and discharging fluids of 
vulcanized india-rubber or other suitable elastic material, so that com- 
pression may take place where the surfaces of the two drums meet in 


return of the fluid raised; at the same time grit or other impurities will 
surfaces of the rotating drums, 


into each other at the point where the drums come into contact during 
their rotation in the case or chamber in which they are mounted. 

Another improvement in rotary pumps of this character consists in 
placing dividing plates or surfaces in the inlet and outlet passages of such 
pumps to direct the course of the currents entering and being discharged 
from the case or chamber in which the drums revolve. 

The second part of the invention consists in constructing rotary pumps 
by the combination of two archimedian screws or spirals mounted on axes, 
which revolve by preference in tubes contained in or forming part of a 
case or chamber having suitable inlet and outlet or discharge passages. 
One of the axes of the screws or spirals passes through a stuffing-box in 
the case or chamber, and motion is communicated thereto by steam or 
other motive power, the two axes of the serews or spirals being geared 
together within or exterior to the case or chamber, as may be found most 
convenient. 


1374.—Wi111am Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for “ Improvements in the mode of treating animal, vegetable, and 
mineral matters whereby to effect their desiccation, vaporization, 
decomposition, reduction, fusion, or volatilization, and in apparatus 
Sor the same,” A communication. Patent dated June 2, 1864. 


This invention consists in heating in closed vessels, without contact of 
atmospheric air, the materials which are to be submitted to distillation, 
reduction, decomposition, or other action, by using almost exclusively as 
media and vehicles of the heat to be communicated or applied to them, 
the volatile substances which evolve from the heavier matters under dis- 
tillation, decomposition, reduction, or otherwise, or the non-oxydizing 
gases with which they may be surrounded. 


1387.—Bonpy Azutay, of Rotherhithe, in the co, of Surrey, printer, for 

“* Improvements in treating petroleum and its products, and in the 

application of apparatus for that purpose.”’ Patent dated June 3, 1864. 
In treating for disinfecting and removing the impurities from petroleum 
and the products thereof, it has been usual to employ chloride of lime in 
a dry state and in combination with other matters; which method, 
however, is very imperfect in its action and far from securing the desired 
results. According to this invention, the oils are treated with a saturated 
solution of chloride of lime, and, as it were, the oils are washed in the 
solution. For this purpose the oil is placed in a suitable vat or vessel, 
and the solution is poured over it. The solution sinks through the oil, 
and means are provided for drawing it up from the bottom, and by pumps, 
or otherwise, elevating it again to the top, so as to keep up a circulation 
of the solution in the oil, and thus abstract the impurities therefrom. The 
oil is thus rendered clean and quite free from offensive smell, and its 
lighting properties are also enhanced. Ifthe oil is not very ,bad the 
same solution may be used again; if the oil is bad the solution will be 
found to have acquired the taint of the oil and must not be used again. If 
the oil is very bad it may be found necessary to repeat the process with a 
fresh solution; in that case, a second vat is provided, the top of which 
will reach the oil tap of the first vat, the treated oil from which is drawn 
into the second vat and washed in water. After the oil is separated 
from the water, it is drawn off and a second solution is thrown on it, 
the process being repeated as before. Instead of the solution being ap- 
plied at the top and drawn from the bottom of a vessel, the oil may be 
forced in at the bottom of a vessel containing the solution of chloride 
of lime, when it will rise through the solution and may be drawn off at 
the top, repeating the operation as often as may be necessary, according 
to the quality of the oil to be operated upon. 


1390,—F reperick Totnausen, of 149, Boulevart Magenta, Paris, in the 
empire of France, C.E., for ‘‘ Improvements in purifying or refining 
oils’ A communication, Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated June 4, 1864. 

The improved purifying process consists in the use upon the raw oil of 

any description of sulphuric or nitric acid, camphor, and paraffin, all well 

heated and thoroughly mixed with the oil. By this process a great 
economy is effected in refining and preparing oils for lighting purposes. 


1396.—Henry Hirt, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, 
plumber and brassfounder, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of 
taps or cocks.”’ Patent dated June 4, 1864. 
These improvements consist in an improved tap or cock, in which a recess 
is formed round the interior in a line with the feed-pipe. Such recess 
may be cast in the tap or cock, or it may be turned out or formed in any 
other manner. The recess is covered with a perforated cylinder, the 
interior of which receives a rod or spindle provided with two cups of 
leather, vulcanized india-rubber, or other flexible material, one of these 
cups lying above and the other below the perforations in the cylinder 
when the water is cut off. This rod and the cups are raised or lowered 
when the water is to be turned on by a ball, lever, or its equivalent, and 
at either end of the perforated cylinder is a conical or otherwise shaped 
seat, which receives one or the other of the above-named cups. The 
object of these two cups is to prevent the water from escaping either in 





The toothed drums may be placed one above the other, so that the drum, | 


with and rest upon the surface of the drum below, to which rotary motion | 
| vessel is being filled with water the rising of the ball or float will force 


forming the surface or circumference of the rotating drums or wheels with | 


hollows or recesses, which as they revolve are open to receive the fluids | 
to be raised ; and after discharging their contents such hollows are closed | 


Another improvement consists in making the outer circumference of the | 
| pressure of the ball on to its seat below the perforations. 


rotating together, by which means a tight joint is formed to prevent the | 





the upper or lower part of the tap until such time as the ball or float has 
partly fallen, when the bottom cup is raised above the perforations, and 
admits the water to run through the outlet of the tap. As the cistern or 


down the spindle or plunger, and bring one of the cups below the per- 
forations, the pressure of the water expanding the cup to the sides of the 
cylinder, thus causing the cylinder to become water-tight either for high 
or low pressures, 

In case any obstruction arises in the cup or cylinder, provision is made 
by which waste of water is avoided. This provision consists in having a 
seat below the perforations, so that the bottom portion of the lower cup, 
having passed the perforations of the cylinder, will be forced down by the 


1416.—Joun Beck, sanitary engineer, of Great Suffolk Street, South- 
wark, in the co. of Surrey, for *‘ Improvements in water-closets, lava- 
tories, urinals, valves, and stench-traps.” Patent dated June 7, 1864. 


: tee ‘ i Aigge | In large establishments where water-closets are arranged in line or close 
be readily allowed to pass with the fluid, owing to the elasticity of the | proximity to each other, it has been hitherto the uniform custom to fix 


Tn some cases the drums are formed with | separate closets side by side, each complete in itself, or to place a number 


circular grooves, and raised rings round their circumference are fitted | 


of seats directly over a trough of the whole length of the range of closets. 
In some cases a conical valve has been used for the purpose of discharging 
the contents of the closet-pan; but this valve being on a level with the 
lower part of the pan, the soil, floating over and about the spindle of the 
same, and on raising the valve the soil adhering to it, being lifted from 
the water would ultimately coat the valve and render it useless, allowing 
the water to escape and the stench to diffuse itself through the air. 

These improvements consist, first, in connecting the closet pans to each 
other by pipes, supported when necessary on suitable standards, so that 
the space between the closets may be made of any suitable width or dis- 
tance. Secondly, in attaching at one end a suitable feed-cistern for sup- 
plying water to the pans, which may either fill the pans to the level 
required, or may allow of a constant flow of water through a trap-valve. 
Third, in the application of a slide-valve fitted to the end of the discharge 
orifice on the outside, so that the only part of the valve in contact with 
he soil becomes scraped on being withdrawn, and thereby kept efficient. 
This slide-valve may also contain a trap to allow of a continuous flow of 
water through the same, and to prevent the stench escaping. Fourth, in 
introducing a door in the trap of closets, so that any obstruction may be 
removed without disturbing the pan or any of its fittings. Fifth, in the 
application of the before-mentioned improvements to lavatories and 
urinals, so that the contents of the whole range or series can be discharged 
at once, and that a stream of water may, if required, be kept constantly 
flowing through the series in order to keep the soil or urine in a state of 
dilution till discharged by the withdrawal of the valve. 


1486.—Micuart Henry, of 84, Fleet. Street, in the City of London, for 

“ Improvements in gas-regulators, also in gauges and clocks,” A com- 

munication. Patent dated June 9, 1864. 

The first object of this invention is a gas-regulator, in which the gas sup- 
plied to the burner in excess of the quantity required for combustion is 
the agent of its own regulation, the regulating apparatus being thus acted 
on by what is called the gas of consumption. This regulating gas, that 
is to say, the gas which acts on the regulating valve, is in a proper con- 
dition for so acting if taken at a part of its passage at which its rate of 
flow is faster than the rate at which it is consumed, and it returns to the 
holder in a return pipe having no outlet save at the ends, from which 
pipes the gas does not escape, but remains and acts therein on the regu- 
lating-valve, according to the variation of pressure; so that this return 
gas regulates and signalizes the state of pressure. 

The gas may act on the regulating outlet-valve either directly or in- 
directly, that is, either with or without electric action—in other words, 
the gas may act directly upon the valve, or it may work it by electric 
action directly or by electric action indirectly. In the latter case, an 
electric current or wire may work electric apparatus. When that is so, 
the return pipe may be dispensed with. When the regulating gas is in 
what is above described as the proper condition for acting at some 
hundred yards from the regulator—say, after the first few branches—the 
gas in the return pipe may move the valve by apparatus provided for the 
purpose. Three cases might present themselyes—First, if the gas were 
in the above condition at a few hundred yards from the gasholder, or 
beyond the first few branches, the gas would act from the return pipe on 
the valve directly or indirectly. Secondly, if such conditions only oc- 
curred at such distances that the pressure would not act in the return pipe 
sufficiently quick, then electricity acting on wheel-work would be em- 
ployed. Thirdly, if, as is generally the case with private consumers, the 
gas in passing from the gasholder to the regulating apparatus is at the 
same pressure as in its passage from such apparatus to the burners, the 
gas would act directly as a regulating agent, the apparatus referred to 
being employed, such apparatus differing from that hitherto used in not 
being acted on by the gas as it flows to it through the meter, but by the 
gas of consumption, or that which passes from it in order to be consumed. 


1447.—Cuartes Witt1am Siemens, of 3, Great George Street, West- 
minster, in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
producing combustible gases, part of which improvements are applicable 
‘for indicating the pressure of gases and fluids generally.” Provisional 
protection only obtained. Dated June 10, 1864. ; 
This invention has for its object the entire conversion of the combustible 
matter in coal or other fuel into gases suitable for heating and lighting. 
For this purpose the fuel is made to descend gradually through one or 
more vertical or inclined retorts, formed of cast iron, fire-brick, or other 
suitable material, and is made to pass from the lower end of such retort 
or retorts over or upon a fire-grate, where it enters into combustion. The 
thickness of the layer of fuel upon the grate being comparatively large, 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air which enters through the grate takes 
up sufficient carbon to form carbonic oxide, which is a combustible gas. 
The mixture of carbonic oxide and nitrogen resulting from this combus- } 
tion passes round or over the external surface of the retort through 
which the fuel descends, and imparts sufficient heat to the same to effect 
the partial or entire carbonization of the fuel during its descent; the 
gases thereby evolved in the retort also descend to the foot of the same, | 
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where they mix with the carbonic oxide and other gases which are gene- 
rated upon the grate. Or the gases generated in the retort may be con- 
ducted away separately, and may be rendered available for illuminating 
or other purposes where a comparatively rich hydrocarbon gas is required. 
The efficient working of this apparatus depends in a great measure upon 
an accurate adjustment of the pressure in different parts of the apparatus. 
Thus at the fire-grate the gas pressure must be inferior to the atmospheric 
ressure, in order to ensure an in-draught of atmospheric air; whereas 
in the flues and passages surrounding the retort or retorts, and leading to 
the gas-furnace, the pressure of the gas must exceed the atmospheric 
pressure to prevent the in-draught of atmospheric air through unavoidable 
crevices in the surrounding brickwork. Again, in drawing off illuminating 
from the retort, it is necessary to regulate its flow, so as to prevent 
the inferior gas formed at the lower extremity of the retort from ascending 
and mixing with the same. 

In order therefore to be able to regulate the fuel upon the grate and 
the exit-valves for the gases so as to be able to fulfil the above-mentioned 
conditions, it is necessary to obtain indications at different points of the 
apparatus of the existing gas pressure. These differences of pressure are 
so exceedingly small that none of the existing pressure-gauges would 
indicate them. This object, however, is effected by attaching to the 
apparatus at various points a syphon-pipe of glass, each leg of which ter- 
minates in a bulb or reservoir, one of which reservoirs communicates with 
the interior of the gas-producer and the other with the atmosphere. The 
lower portions of the two legs of the syphon contain water, spirits of 
wine, ammonia solution, or other suitable liquid; while the upper por- 


mentioned contain another liquid—such as oil of turpentine—of slightly 
inferior density to the liquid in the lower portion of the syphon, and of 
such a nature that the two liquids will not mix. One of these liquids 


the limits of the two liquids in the tubes. A very slight excess of pressure 
upon the large area of the liquid in the reservoir at the top of the one leg 
or the other of the syphon will cause the points of juncture of the tubes 
to move through a considerable distance, proportioned to the difference of 
pressure, in order to effect the necessary displacement from the one reser- 
voir to the other. Or the two liquids may be so divided that one reservoir 
and part of one leg of the syphon contains the one liquid, while the second 


other liquid, of comparatively greater density. 

In this arrangement of apparatus only one point of juncture between 
the two liquids exists, the motion of which is read upona scale. This 
arrangement of a transparent syphon with two reservoirs and two kinds 
of liquids of different colour and density may also be employed, irre- 
| spective of the other part of this improved apparatus, for indicating stati- 
cal and dynamical pressures of gas and fluids generally. 


| 1456.—Wii1am SHarp, of the firm of Jonas Sharp and Sons, of Bingley, 
| 
| 
! 





in the co. of York, manufacturers, for “‘ Improved means of apparatus 
Sor purifying and increasing the illuminating power of gas.’’ Patent 
| dated June 13, 1864. 

| This invention relates to means of purifying and increasing the illumi- 
|mating power of gas by passing it through wicks or fibres of cotton or 
| other fibrous substances, saturated with a carburetting liquid or fluid. 

| Tke improved apparatus consists of a vessel, by preference cylindrical 
in form, one end being permanently closed, forming a bottom a little con- 
| cave, with a recess to receive impurities, and a tap or valve to draw them 
away. The other end or top is flanged, and a lid is provided which is 
|capable of being fixed closely thereon, so as to make the vessel gas-tight. 
To the under-side of this lid is a tube or cylindrical chamber, extending 
to near the bottom of the vessel, open at its bottom end; and a partition 
is placed betwixt the outside of this tube and the inside of the vessel 
dividing the annular space thus formed at one point. An inlet-pipe is 
provided on one side of the partition, and an outlet-pipe at the other. 
A diaphragm is placed near the top of the vessel, perforated to receive a 








float is placed within the tube, connected to a valve or tube for regulating 
the supply of carburetted fluid, which may be supplied by a pipe from a 
cistern or cask, placed in any convenient position, at a slightly higher 
level. Or, instead of a float in the tube, a flanged disc or cover may be 


nected to a valve at the inlet-end of the supply-pipe ; also a pipe com- 
municating from the upper part of the supply-cistern to the carburetting 
vessel, the end of which is adjusted to the intended level of the liquid, so 
|| that when the liquid lowers in the vessel below the end of the pipe, gas 

will flow up into the supply-cistern above the liquid and under the disc, 
|| the pressure of which lifts the said disc and opens the valve of the supply- 
pipe; and when the liquid is raised in the carburetting vessel so as to 
immerse the end of the gas-pipe, the passage of gas is stopped, and the 
dise lowers, closing the valve, and stopping the supply. 

Instead of the carburetting vessel being cylindrical, it may be oval, 
polygonal, rectangular, or any other form, with partitions so arranged as 
to give an extended circulation of the gas amongst the wicks or fibres. 
which become saturated with the carburetting liquid in which they are 
partly immersed through capillary attraction. By means of this improved 
apparatus the gas is caused to pass through a considerable circuit or extent 
of surface of the saturated wicks or fibrous substances, so that it becomes 
thoroughly charged and enriched by taking up or combining with the 
carburetting liquid, which purifies and increases its illuminating power. 


1473,—Patrick Benienus O’Nert1, of St. Mary's Villa, Fulham, in 
the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘Improvements in sluice and 
other cocks, valves, and taps.” Patent dated June 15, 1864 


The ob ect of the first part of this invention is to supply an improved and 
more elective apparatus for opening and closing pipes and other similar 
ducts for the passage of water, steam, gas, and other fluids and vapours, 
and for opening and closing vessels containing liquids, as well as for the 
more effectually meee hap contents thereof, and for measuring and re- 
parsed or indicating the quantity passing through the said apparatus ; 
and the object of the second part of the inveation is to remedy the leakage 
aud otherwise improve the form and construction of parts of similar appa- 














laced in the supply-cistern in a small reservoir of quicksilver, and con- |... . : 
P PP'y See nts. OU" | This invention relates to improved apparatus, by means of which atmos- | 


dens of the ayphon-legs and a portion of the two bulbs or seserveizs chove tube. In sliding-joints made according to this invention, the sliding-tube 


| following manner :—On the upper end of the sliding-tube is a cylindrical 


: : : S | t three inches in length. 
contains a suitable colouring matter for the purpose of showing clearly | writs pena ae moc ke ey 


| passes through, and fits accurately in, the hole in the axis of the said 


reservoir and the remaining portion of the syphon is filled with the | 


ratus as at present made, and render the same less liable to derangement 
and injury when in use. In the application of the invention to the pro- 
duction of a common tap, the main trunk or body of the tap is formed in 
two parts, each of which consists of a hollow cone. The larger ends of 
these cones are joined together by flanges formed therein, or by screws or 
any other suitable means, thus forming a straight pipe or duct tapering 
towards each end. One of these ends is fitted with a filter, or is perfo- 
rated for being inserted into a vessel or barrel, and the other end bored 
out and fitted with an inner hollow bell-mouthed cone closed at the 
smaller end, but having an aperture in the side, This inner cone forms 
the plug or valve of the tap, and in the side of the outer forecone is also 
formed an aperture surrounded by a short curved angular or dip pipe or 
nozzle. This piped aperture corresponds with the opening in the hollow 
plug before mentioned, by turning which plug the passage through the 
tap is opened and closed. 


1495.—Joun Day, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, brassfounder, 
for ‘*.An improvement or improvements in sliding gaseliers.” Provi- 
sional protection only obtained. Dated June 16, 1864, 
This invention consists of the improvement or improvements hereafter 
described in constructing the sliding-joints of gaseliers, by which the 
sliding-tube works with great freedom in the fixed tube, and the joint con- 
tinues gas-tight much longer than sliding-joints of the ordinary kind. 
Sliding-joints constructed according to this invention have all the advan- 
tages of water-slides without the danger attending their use. 
In the ordinary sliding-joint the slide-tube works within the fixed 


works upon the fixed tube, the packing of the tubes being effected in the 
chamber of somewhat larger diameter than the said sliding-tube, and of 


In this chamber is a cylinder of com- 
pressed cork, fixed therein by collars at top and bottom. The fixed tube 





cylinder of cork and works gas-tight therein, although, owing to the 
small surface of the tube in contact with the cork, it moves with very | 
little friction. The cork is saturated with oil or other lubricant. The 
bottom of the fixed tube is provided with a flange or check to prevent the | 
falling of the slide part of the gaselier in case the chains of the balance- | 
weight break. 
Although it is preferred to make the packing of a cylinder of cork, yet | 
a series of leather or felt washers, or other packing material, may be em- | 


| ployed so as to form a very nearly similar packing. The sliding-tube| 


parts carried thereby are balanced by weights as in the ordinary water- | 
slide gaselier. | 
In some kinds of gaseliers the arrangement of tubes above described is} 
reversed—i.e., the tube described as the fixed tube is the moveable one, ! 
' 


and that which is described as the movable tube is the fixed one. 

1499.—Grorce Newron and Josrpu Brappock, of Oldham, in the | 
of Lancaster, gas-meter manufacturers, for “‘ dn improved compensating | 
gas-meter.”” Patent dated June 16, 1864. 


| This invention relates to wet gas-meters having a vessel or chamber con- | 


cistern, the wicks or fibrous substances filling up the annular spaces. A | 


taining water, acting on the principle of a bird fountain, and called a 
compensating water-box. | 

Instead of placing the float in the fountain, it is, according to this in-| 
vention, placed in the inlet-chamber, or front box, and the air-tube and} 
orifice for supplying water to the meter from the fountain is connected to| 
the same chamber, which arrangement is for the purpose of maintaining | 
the water in the meter at a constant uniform level, for if by the evapo- | 
ration, or other loss of water in the meter, the bottom of the air-tube| 
becomes unsealed, the pressure of the gas acting on the water in the com- 
pensating-box, allows the water to pass through tbe orifice from the com-| 
pensating-box to the inlet-chamber of the meter until it attains its correct 
level, when the air-tube will be again sealed. 

By this arrangement of placing the float, air-tube, and orifice for the} 
supply of water from the compensating-box in the inlet of the meter, this 


system is applicable to ordinary wet gas-meters. | 


| 1510.--TuHomas Townsenp Coventn, of Crucifix Lane, Bermondsey, in| 





the co. of Surrey, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for compressing cir 
or gases to be applied to various useful purposes,” Provisional pro- 
tection only obtained. Dated June 17, 1864. | 


pheric air or gases may be compressed in volume to a far greater degree 
than has yet been accomplished by other means, such highly compressed | 
air or gas being applicable to various useful purposes—for instance, to the | 
discharging of projectiles from guns and ordnance, to the propulsion of 
carriages, or to the lighting of railway trains by means of compressed gas. | 
It is proposed to effect the object of this invention upon the principle | 
of compressing air or gas by a succession of pumps and receivers ; the first 
pump receiving a supply of air from the atmosphere, and forcing the same 
into a receiver, whence it is conveyed to a second pump, already com- 
pressed. The second pump is then brought to bear upon the compressed 
air, which is then forced into the second receiver, and so on to a third or} 
further series, and ultimately into a chamber or receiver of any kind or} 
form, according to the purpose for which it is required. 
It is proposed to make the diameter of the first pump larger than that 
of the second, and the second larger than the third, in order to compen- | 
sate, as far as possible, for the power required to actuate each according as| 
the air or gases are more and more highly compressed in each. The} 
pumps are to be set on a suitable foundation, above which, on standards, 
a shaft and fly-wheel are supported, to be turned by hand or steam power. 
On the shaft an eccentric or crank is keyed, in order to work the pluager 
of the first pump. The shaft is also provided with a cog-wheel or pinion, 
on each side of which is a shaft and toothed wheel gearing with the cen- | 
tral pinion, in order to actuate by similar eccentrics the other two plungers 
of the pumps. If more pumps are required they may be actuated by 
similar gearing. The toothed wheel actuating the third pump should 
have a greater number of teeth than the second, in order that it may 
travel at a slower rate to operate upon the densely pressed atmosphere or 
gas. Underneath, or at the side of each pump, is its receiver, connected 
by suitable tubes and valves; the whole series of pumps and receivers 
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being thus in communication, the first pump may be of the ordinary kind 
for compressing air, but the second and further series are to be sur- 
rounded or encased in a cylinder or jacket, into which the compressed air 
or gas is caused to enter and remain confined, ready to rush into the 
second pump, when its plunger is raised, and so also with regard to the 
third or further series. 





1513.—Witu1am Henry Toorn, of Rhodeswell Road, Stepney, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “ Improvements in furnaces or appa- 
ratus for generating carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, carbonic 

acid, and cyanogen gases.” Patent dated June 17, 1864. 

The gas generator or furnace constructed according to this invention, and 
which is intended for the construction of carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, 
carburetted hydrogen, and cyanogen gases, consists of a large chamber, 
having a wrought or cast iron outer casting, lined with fire-brick or other 
suitable materials, and divided by a perforated dome or arches, placed two 
or three feet from the bottom, into two compartments. A suitable number 
of fireplaces, according to the size of the furnace, are placed round the out- 
side of or near the bottom of the upper chamber, so that the heat and 
gases generated in the fireplaces will completely envelope the inner 
chamber, and will decompose the atmospheric air supplied to produce 
combustion in the fireplaces. The fuel in the fireplaces is separated 
from the lower chamber by bridges, which cause the flame and gases from 
the fireplaces to ascend and thoroughly commingle together, and produce 
complete combustion as nearly as possible before descending over the 
bridge into the lower chamber; and in passing through the perforations in 
the roof of the lower chamber the gases ascend in the upper chamber. 
This upper chamber is fitted with valves at the top and doorways in the 
sides for charging and discharging. It is also provided with a pipe, in 
which is placed the valve from which the gases can be conveyed away to 
gasholders, reservoirs, or exhausters, or to the furnaces where they are to 
be employed. When the gases have been obtained there will be a residue 
of hard coke, which may be used in the fireplaces for heating the gas-gene- 
rating chamber, or for other heating purposes, such as for smelting ores, 
melting pig iron, &c, 

The mode of working this apparatus is as follows :—For producing 
carburetted hydrogen for lighting purposes, or the same gas in combina- 
tion with carbonic acid, so as to be used for smelting in blast-furnaces 
and melting pig iron in cupolas, or in refining iron and steel, the upper 
chamber is charged with coals until it is about four-fifths full. The 
valves and openings are then closed down, the fireplaces are charged 
with coals or coke, and a blast of atmospheric air is forced in through 
tuyers, so as to produce combustion in the fireplaces. As soon as heat is 
generated the carburetted hydrogen will begin to distil off, and if in- 
tended for lighting purposes it must be collected as free as possible from 
earbonic acid on carbonic oxide. If the process be continued, carbonic 
acid will go over from the fireplaces and will become converted into 
carbonic oxide by being caused to pass through the coals contained in the 
upper chamber, and will be mixed with the carburetted hydrogen. In 
using the compound of carbonic oxide and carburetted hydrogen, great 
care must be taken that these gases are injected into the blast-furnace, or 
cupola, or other apparatus, in proper proportions—say from 150 to 400 
cubic feet of gas to every 5000 cubic feet of atmospheric air—and the 
proper way to accomplish this is to force in the gas by means of an air- 
pump constructed of suitable proportions. This air-pump is to be 
attached to the blowing cylinder of a blast-engine, and the stroke of 
these two apparatus should be simultaneous and regular. The coke left 
from this distillation will be hard and in every respect suitable for smelt- 
ing purposes. 

To manufacture carbonic acid the carburetted hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide must be distilled off as above stated, and the fireplaces closed. A 
blast of atmospheric air is then supplied through tuyers placed in the sides 
of the apparatus, so as to act directly on the coke in the upper chamber. 

To manufacture cyanogen gas, from 25 to 50 parts of any kind of alka- 
line carbonate is dissolved in water and then mixed with about 100 parts 
of coal, coke, or other carbonaceous matter, and after they are well mixed 
the moisture is to be evaporated from the carbonaceous matters, which 
|| may then be charged into the upper chamber. The apparatus is then to 
be closed and the fireplaces filled up. Atmospheric air is then forced in 
through the tuyers, care being taken to keep the fireplaces full of coke, 
which is the best fuel for this operation. The oxygen of the atmospheric 
air will enter into combination with the fuel during combustion, and the 
nitrogen will be set free and will take up its equivalent of carbon by passing 
through the upper chamber, thereby forming cyanogen gas which may be 
applied to any useful purpose for which it may be required. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

3091.—JoszerH Barnsiey, of Coombs Wood Tube- Works, in the parish 
of Hales Owen, in the co. of Worcester, metal tube manufacturer, for 
** Improvements in the manufacture of solid and seamless metal tubes, 
gun-barrels, and artillery, and for machinery to be used in the same.”’ 
Dec. 14, 1864. 

3115.—Witi1am Barpwe1t, C.E., of 4, Great Queen Street, Westmin- 
ster, for ‘An improved method of utilizing sewage and urine, and for 
Jacilitating their passage through pipes, thereby preventing the pollu- 
tion of rivers and streams.” Dec. 16, 1864, 

3121.—James Wurtz. of 45, High East Street, Dorchester, for ‘‘Im- 
provements in closets and commodes.” Dec. 16, 1864. 

3127.—Joun Garretr Tonaug, of the firm of Tongue and Birkbeck, of 
34, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in pneumatic apparatus for raising and drawing 
off liquids and gas.’ A communication. Dec. 17, 1864. 

3134.—Ricuarp ArcHIBALD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘‘An improved liquid-meter.”’ A communication. 
Dec. 17, 1864. 

3145.—Cuartes Wyatt Onrorp, of New Street, Birmingham, in the 
co, of Warwick, architect and engineer, for ‘An apparatus for mea- 
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[Dec. 27, 1864. 


suring water and other fluids at either high or low pressure.” Dec. 
19, 1864, 

3146.—Sm Joun Gray, knight, of Charleville House, in the co. of 
Dublin, Ireland, for ‘‘ Improved taps or cocks for regulating the flow 
of water into, through, or from cisterns, pipes, and other receptacles 
or conduits.” Dec. 10, 1864. 

3160.—Hxnnry Brrp, of 1, Berkeley Street, Cheltenham, in the co. of 
Gloucester, physician and surgeon of the Royal Colleges of London, for 
‘* Improvements in treating sewage matters.” Dec. 20, 1864. 

3169.—MicuaEL Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 
‘** Improvements in governors.” A communication. Dec. 21, 1864. 

8171.—Joun Ramszortom and Tuomas Biackxpurn, both of Blackburn, 
in the co. of Lancaster, hydraulic engineers, for ‘‘ Improvements in the 
construction of hydraulic and other engines for obtaining motive 
power, and for compressing and measuring fluids.” Dec. 21, 1864. 

3182.—James Byrne, of Dublin, in the co. of Dublin, in Ireland, for 
‘* Improvements in governors.” Dec. 22, 1864. 





GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

2832.—Grorce Epwarp Noong, of 50, George Street, Hastings, in the 
co. of Sussex, C. E., for * Improvements in machinery for deodorizing 
and utilizing the sewage of towns, and in the treatment of other refuse 
to be combined therewith, both liquid and solid, for manure and chemi- 
cal use.” Nov. 14, 1864, 

2932.—Joun Kissack, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, ironfounder, 
for “ Improvements in warming and ventilating apparatus.” Nov. 
24, 1864. 

2937.—Joun Wuire, of Finchley, in the co. of Middlesex, surgeon, for 
‘Improvements in means or apparatus employed in purifying, changing 
the temperature, and impregnating atmospheric air ; which improve- 
ments are also applicable to the purification or separation of gases or 
vapours, and part of which improvements is also applicable in obtain- 
ing motive power for other purposes.’’ Nov. 24, 1864. 


2960.—Tuomas GREENHALGH, of the city of Manchester, yarn agent, for 
“ Certain improvements in steam-engines and rotary pumps.” 
1864, 

2984,—Micuart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, in the City of London, for 

ignalling, register- 

A communication. 


Nov. 28, 


indicating. 
7? 





“Improvements in means or apparatus for 
ing, measuring, and stopping escapes of gas.” 
30, 1864, ; 

2998.—CuristorHer Binks, of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, in the empire of 
France, chemist, for ‘Improvements in separating sulphur from coal 
and coke.” Dec. 1, 1864, 

3005.—Tuomas Woop Gray, of 1, Margaret Street, Limehouse, in the 
co. of Middlesex, engineer, for “‘Jinprovements in pumps.”’ Dec. 2, 1864. 

3013.—Ricuarp ArcuiBatp Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for heating and cooking by 
gas.’ Acommunication. Dec. 3, 1864. 

3018.—Cuartes Wiii1aM Sremens, of 3, Great George Street, West- 
minster, in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘Improvements in apparatus for 
the production, purification, and combustion of gases for heating purposes,” 
Dec. 3, 1864. 

3020.—Joun Gano Winter, of Chester, in the co. of Chester, for “Im- 
provements in revolving retorts and in the mode of applying heat to 
the same, designed for producing oil from coals, shales, cannels, and 
other substances, or for distilling oils.” Dec. 5, 1864. 

3021.—Henry Wuison, of Stockton-upon-Tees, in the co, of Durham, 
for “Improvements in pumps.” Dec. 5, 1864. 

3022,—Ricuarp Tyz, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for “ Impr ts in sliding gaseliers, gas-pendants, and gas- 
lamps.” Dec. 5, 1864, 

3039.—Joun Keexine, of Aldershot, in the co. of Hampshire, for “Im- 
provements in apparatus for regulating the supply of gas.” Dec. 6, 
1864, 

3044.—Marruew Piers Warr Bourton, of Tew Park, Oxfordshire, 

., for “ Improvements in obtaining motive power from aériform fluids 

and from liquids.” Dec. 6, 1864. 

3059.—Epwarp Myers, of Millbank Row, Westminster, in the co. of 
Middlesex, C.E., for “Improvements in wet gas-meters.” Dec. 8, 1864. 

3091.—Joszpu BarnsiEy, of Coombs Wood Tube-Works, in the parish 
of Hales Owen, in the co. of Worcester, metal-tube manufacturer, for 
“« Improvements in the manufacture of solid and seamless metal-tubes, 
gun-baorels, and artillery, and for machinery to be used in the same,” 
Dec. 14, 1864. 


Nov. 

















NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


1791.—LuruEer Youne, of 47, Bow Lane, Cheapside, in the City of 
London, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks for supplying water.” Aug. 8, 
1864, 

1897.—Joun Furreck Hearsery, of Park Place, Church Street, Bromp- 
ton, in the co. of Middlesex, gentleman, for “Improved apparatus for 
measuring liquids.” A communication. July 30, 1864. 

1950.—Gracomo Fe1ice Manxcuisto, of 50, Baker Street, in the co. of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for ‘An improved apparatus for generating in- 
flammable air for illuminating and heating purposes, and applying the 
same to the burners.” Aug. 4, 1864, 

1977.—Wr11aM Ricans, of 16, River Street, Myddleton Square, in 
the co, of Middlesex, for “Improvements in measuring the passage of 
liquids and in apparatus employed therein,” Aug. 9, 1864, 

2009.—Hvceu Dyes, of Liv 1, in the co. of Lancaster, general fore- 
man bricklayer to Messrs. Holme and Nicol, of Liverpool aforesaid, 









































Dec. 27, 1864.] 





general contractors and builders, for ‘ Jimprovements applicable to | 
chimney-tops and ventilators, and apparatus for cleaning the same and | 
Jiues generally.” Aug. 12, 1864. | 
2025.—Atrrep Corertck Piiiner, C.E., and James Cuartes Hr, | 
ironmaster, both of Oakfields Works, near Newport, Monmouthshire, | 
for “Improvements in obtaining motive power, which improvements are | 
applicable 0 measuring, raising, and forcing fluids,” Aug. 18, 1864. | 
2170.—Epwarp Riece Luoyp and Samvex Luioyp, of Birmingham, in | 
the co. of Warwick, tube manufacturers, for “Ax improved method of | 
securing tubes in tube-skeets.”’ A communication. Sept. 5, 1864. 
| 2171.—Epwarp Ricce Lioyp and Samvex Luoyp, of Birmingham, in 
| the co, of Warwick, tube manufacturers, for ‘‘ An improved method of | 
expanding tubes in tube-sheets,” A communication. Sept. 5, 1864. 
| 3042.—Grorce Tomiinson Bousriexp, of Loughborough Park, Brixton, | 
in the co. of Surrey, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of illumi- 
nating gas.’ A communication. Dec. 6, 1864. 





| report upon the merits of the system, and they therefore left the question in 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 


3041.—Wiittiam Epwarp Newron, “Improvements in pumps.” A 


communication. Dec. 4, 1861. 

3052.—James Cocuranz, ‘“‘ Improvements in wet gas-meters.” 

3058.—Joun Barey and Wit11am Henry Batzey, “Improvements in 
apparatus for indicating the pressure of steam and gases, the amount 
of vacuum, the flow of fiuids, the weight of materials, and the speed of 
bodies either revolving or traversing, and also the employment of alu- 
minum or its alloys in the manufacture of the same.” Dec. 6, 1861. 

3065.—Herricu Gorrrrizp Scurama, “ Improvements in rotary en- 
gines and pumps.”’ A communication. Dec. 6, 1861. 

3090.—Hecror ALEXANDER, “Improvements in turning apparatus for 
making gas-burners.”” Dec. 10, 1861, 

3148.—Wituiam Huspanp, “An improved water safety-valve.” 
14, 1861, 


Dee. 5, 


Dec. 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 








3095.—Montacvs Joun Turner and Marcus Wiii1am Turner, “The 
| impr t of conduit-pipes and tubes for sewers, drains, conduits, 
| gas, and other purposes” Dec. 17, 1857. 





Legal 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
WepNEsDAY, DECEMBER 21. 
(Sittings in Nisi Prius, in London, before Lord Chief Justice Ente and a 
Special Jury.) 
HILLS V. THE GASLIGHT COMPANY.—DAMAGE FROM A DEFECTIVE PIPE. 


This was an action to recover damages for the loss and annoyance which 
the plaintiff had suffered in consequence of defects in a pipe of the de- 
fendants; and £25 was paid into court, so that the only question was 
whether this amount was sufficient to compensate the plaintiff. 

Mr. Sergeant Parry and Mr. Roprnson appeared for the plaintiff; and 
>. Seven, Q.C., Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Epwarp Bestery, for the 

efendants. 


The plaintiff was a hay salesman, carrying on business at 46, Millbank 

Street, and also at Old Wharf, Abingdon Street. The defendants supplied 
that neighbourhood with gas, and they had a pipe passing along the road, 
which was used for the conveyance of ammoniacal liquor from the works 
to covered barges on the Thames, which were employed to carry it away. 
For nine or ten months preceding February last the plaintiff and his 
family suffered annoyance in consequence of foul water coming under, 
and occasionally over, the floor of the kitchen of his house in Millbank 
Street. The nuisance got to such a head that thousands of pails of water 
and mud, which emitted the most intolerable odours, were carried from the 
basement of the house, and the nuisance got worse instead of better. In Feb- 
ruary it was discovered that there was a leak in the pipe which carried away 
the gas refuse, and there was no doubt that this foul matter had percolated 
through the earth into the basement of the plaintiff's house. One of the 
things which was present in large quantities in the filth was sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and Dr. Letheby, who had analyzed a bottle of water taken from 
below the floor of the kitchen, found it to consist chiefly of ammoniacal 
liquor. The facts having been brought to the knowledge of the defendants, 
they mended their * ipe, and did all that was necessary to remedy the evil. 
The plaintiff's counsel, in concluding his statement, said that the plaintiff asked 
damages for loss of business, for the cost of removing his family to another 
habitation, for some repairs he had had to do, and also for the personal in- 
convenience he had suffered; and so far from £25 being enough to com- 
Pensate him, he (the learned counsel) believed that it would be shown that 
his damage was not less than £200. 
For the defence it was said that for nearly the whole of the time it was 
nothing but Thames water which had got into the plaintiff's house; that no 
complaint was made of gas refuse being there until the 16th February, and 
that within five days from that time the pipe was repaired and the nuisance 
stopped. It was believed that the leak arose from the pipe having been 
broken by frost. 

The jury, without hearing the case to the end, expressed their opinion 
that the first damage from the leakage of gas water occurred on the 16th 
February, and that the sum paid into court was sufficient. 


Entelligence. 
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| recommended that the carburators placed within the lanterns should be 
' abolished, but they might have been induced thereto by the frequent com- 





Verdict for the defendants. 
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Miscellaneous News. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Crry Court or Sewers, GUILDHALL, TvespAy, Dec. 20. 

The Ordinary Weekly Meeting of the Commissioners was held this day— 
Deputy De Jersey in the chair. 

Mr. Cox, according to notice, moved the following resolution:—* That 
from and after the Ist of February next the use of the carburetting pro- 
cess be discontinued in such of the public lamps within this City as have 
the carburators placed within the lamp-standard.” In doing so, he said his 
object was to afford an opportunity to the court for expressing an opinion 
as to the propriety of entirely abolishing the carburetting system. That 
opportunity had never before been given, because when the special Gas 
Committee presented their report they had evidently not entered into the 
consideration of the question to an extent which would justify them in re- 
commending the court wholly to discuntinue the process. It was true they 


plaints made of the shadow cast by the “tin canisters.” They did not 


a very incomplete and unsettled state. But in conversation with some of 
the commissioners, he (Mr. Cox) had discovered that misapprehension 
existed on the point, and it was supposed that the entire abolition of the 
system had been resolved upon by the court. This, however, was not the 
case, and as it was desirable, in the face of the numerous complaints that had 
been made, for the commission to express a decided opinion on the question, 
he had brought forward this motion, which, if adopted, would put an end 
entirely to the carburetting system in the City. It had now been tried for 
some time, but the results had not justified the expectations of those who 
supported its adoption. If it had been found to be an improvement, he for 
one would desire to see it extended; but as, in his opinion, the lamps to 
which the carburators were attached did not give so good a light as was to 
be expected from an ordinary gas-burner, he submitted that it was time to 
come to a definite resolution for abolishing the system. He had nointention 
to enter into the general question of the light afforded by the public lamps; 
he would only remark that if there was any ditlerence between those which 
had the carburators in the lanterns and those which had them in the base 
of the columns, he thought the latter were decidedly the worst. As an 
illustration of the truth of this remark, it was only necessary to examine 
the lamps recently erected in the line of thoroughfare from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to Temple Bar, the light furnished by which, he would venture 
to say, was the worst in any part of the metropolis. 

Mr. Borrrri.t seconded the motion, believing with Mr. Cox that the 
carburetting process was no improvement. 

Mr. MurrELt said the resolution only applied to the carburators in the 
lamp-columns, and would not affect those placed within the lanterns. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that, on the 11th of October, the Gas Com- 
mittee reported that, having had their attention directed to the various 
complaints which had been made from time to time of insufficiency of light 
from the public lamps where the carburators are fixed in the lanterns, and 
of the shadow cast by such carburators around the base of such lamps, and 
after consulting with the chemical examiner of gas and the engineer there- 
—, they had decided to recommend to the court that, on the termination 
of the present contract with the Carburating Company on the Ist of 
February next, the use of the carburators, so far as regards those lamps 
where they are placed in the lanterns, be discontinued. That recommenda- 
tion the court adopted, so that if the motion now before them were carried, 
the whole of the carburators would be got rid of. 

Mr. Murrett said he did not think the course now proposed was the 
best one. The court had decided to abolish the carburators where their 
presence was found to be objectionable, and they ought to give them a 
chance in the lamp-columns, where they were out of sight and free from 
the danger of being tampered with. If after a fair trial there it was found 
that they would not answer, it would be then time to abolish them. 

Deputy Farrer said there was very little reason for disagreeing in the 
motion, because it related to only about 100 lamps out of the 3000 in the 
City. Apart from this, he thought his friend Mr. Cox’s motion was the 
right one to adopt, on this ground—that the directors of the several 
companies took advantage of the employment of the carburators to say that 
it was owing to them the public lamps did not give as good a light as 
formerly. It would be better, now that the number of the carburators had 
been so greatly reduced, to agree to abolish them altogether, so that the 
gas companies should have no legitimate excuse for supplying bad gas, and 
that if the complaints respecting the street-lamps continued, the public 
might be able to judge where the fault lay. 

The CHAIRMAN said his attention had been much directed to this qnes- 
tion, and he for one earnestly hoped that the motion would be carried. 
He considered that the experiment had been tried by the commission suffi- 
ciently long on public grounds, and they found that, irrespective of the 
working of the carburators, there was so much antagonism on the  — of 
the gas companies, and so much use had been made by them of the adoption 
of the system as an apology for the inferiority of the light afforded by the 
public lamps, that he thought the commission should at once and entirely 
abolish it in the City. At the same time, he was of opinion that the carbu- 
retting system had not been fairly and ae tried. He believed that in 
a certain way it might be advantageously employed—whether in connexion 
with the public lamps or not he was not prepared to decide; but as yet it 
had not had a fair trial, from causes and for reasons which had pressed 
continually upon the commission. There had been an amount of antago- 
nism to it which was exceedingly unfair—everything had been done to 
oppose it; but he thought, as the time had now arrived when the — 
committee were about to report upon the whole gas qucstion, it would be 
well to discontinue the process for twelve months at least, so that the come 
mission might be able to determine whether its adoption had really had any- 
thing to do with the numerous complaints which had reached them as to 
the public lamps. The contract with the Carburating Company would 
expire on the Ist of February next, and the new contracts with the gas 
companies commenced at the same time, so that there would be an oppor- 
tunity of starting afresh, and giving to the gas companies a fair field. The 
public would then be able to form an opinion as to who was to blame if the 
cause of complaint still continued. a 

Mr. Cox, in reply, said he had no wish to cast any reflections upon the 
gentlemen who supported the adoption of the carburetting system in their 
desire to improve the public lamps; and probably if he had been in the 
court at the time he should have followed the same course. He was per- 
fectly sure that under favourable circumstances. and with the co-operation 
of the gas companies, the carburetting system would answer. But as there 
was no reason for supposing that the companies would meet them in any 
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better spirit in the future than they’had done in the past, it was no use 
continuing the system any longer. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Murr«. gave notice that at the next meeting of the court he would 
move the following resolution—“ That the Select Committee on Gas take 
into consideration the question of the corporation manufacturing their own 
gas, and report the same to this court, with the other matters already 
referred to them, as early as they conveniently can.” 

The CuarrMan inquired whether he rightly understood the honourable 
member to speak of the corporation undertaking the manufacture of gas? 

Mr. Murr: zt said he did. 

Deputy Farrar was afraid, if the motion were carried the Commission 
of Sewers would have something more than the gas companies to contend 
with. He thought his friend must see that this court could not entertain 
such a motion. 

The Cuarrman said whatever the decision of the court might be, it 
would be perfectly inoperative. 





# Mr. M URRELL consented to amend his motion by striking out the word 
corporation,” and inserting “Commissioners of Sewers.” 

Dr. Lernesy reported in detail the result of his experiments upon the 
gas supplied to the City during the past week. He stated that the illumi- 
nating power had been equal to the requirements of the Act; but the pro- } 
eps of sulpbur in the gas, except in the case of the City Company’s gas, | 

been in excess of that sanctioned by Parliament. H 

Mr. IsraEL made a number of inquiries of Dr. Letheby as to the kind of 
meter employed by him in his experiments upon the gas, and contended | 
that the indications of the illuminating power were not fairly ascertained | 
unless the full number of lights which the meter was capable of supplying | 
was -burning at the time. 

Dr. Leruesy assured him that for the purpose of ascertaining the illu- 
minating power that was of no consequence, provided the meter registered 
correctly the quantity of gas actually consumed. In his experiments he 
— a 5-light dry gas-meter, the accuracy of which was tested every 

Mr. Israet said the general remark in the City was that no one got good 
gas except Dr. Letheby, and he thought that that was attributable to the 
fact that in his experiments the doctor used only one burner with a 5-light 
meter. Ifthe whole number for which the meter was intended were used, 
he would get no higher illuminating power than other people. 

Dr. Lernesy said it might be quite true that when the five lights were | 
burning together, neither of them would give as much light as one burner 
alone would do; but that had nothing to do with the meter. The meter, 
supposing it to be correct, would register the exact quantity of gas con- 
sumed whether one burner were lighted or twenty, provided that no greater 
number were supplied through it than it was constructed for. The quan- 
tity of light depended upon the fittings of the consumers, which in many 
cases obstructed the flow of gas through the deposition of impurities in 
them, so that, although they had, say, a 5-light meter, they could not 
get enough gas through it to supply five lights. 

Mr. Cox, referring to Dr. Letheby’s report, said the Act of Parliament 
prescribed penalties in the event of an excess of sulphur being found in the 
gas. The weekly reports of Dr. Letheby continued to show that in the 
case of two of the companies there was an amount beyond the parliamen- 
tary limit, and he (Mr. Cox) wished to know why some action was not 
taken against the offenders. 

Dr. Lernesy said he had constantly referred to the matter; the attention 
of the companies had been drawn to it, and it had also been brought under 
the notice of the special Gas Committee. It rested with the commission 
to decide whether legal proceedings should be taken or not, and not with 
the chemical examiner of the gas. 

Mr. Cuap in said this was a point which would be referred to in the re- 
pet of the special Gas Committee, who were now only waiting for Mr. 

awksley's opinion on the question. 

Dr. LerHepy said he thought the matter now stood clearly before the 
court in this manner—that the City Gas Company had for more than six 
weeks past been supplying gas which did not contain so much sulphur as 
20 grains per 100 feet, while in the gas of the other companies it was con- 
siderably in excess. Quite independently, therefore, of the opinion of Mr. 
Hawksley, or any one else, it was evident the thing could be done. 

The CuarrMay, in reply to Mr. Murrell, said that no action had been 
taken against the companies, for the reason given from time to time that 
the companies stated they were using the best possible means in their 
wer and knowledge to get rid of the sulphur, and the committee thought 
it would be advisable to ask the opinion of Mr. Hawksley before putting 
the matter in — for a prosecution. If Mr. Hawksley should be of 
opinion that, the thing having been done elsewhere, it could be done in 
London, and that it was owing to some defect in the mode of manufacture 
that the gas supplied to the City contained an excess of sulphur, the com- 
mittee would then take measures to obtain the infliction of a penalty un- 
less the companies reduced the quantity of sulphur within the parliamen- 


tary limits. 








FLINTOFF AT LEAMINGTON. 


A Meeting, convened by the Leamington Local Board of Health to take 
into consideration the question of the present cost of gas in this town, was 
held at the Town-Hall, on Thursday evening last—Mr. Wint1am Lioyp 
(chairman of the Local Board) presiding. 

There were also present Mr. Geo. Flintoff, the Rev. R. T. Forester, Messrs. 
T. Muddeman, H. Davis, J. Watkin, P. Jacks, W. Colley, J. Milman, J. T. 
Hirst, W. Ballard, J. Crich, J. Edgerton, W. Gascoyne, S. U. Jones, T. Archer, 
J. Gray, J. Woodruff, Shepheard (Lower Parade), T. Ivens (Dormer Villa), 
N. Nutter, W. Russell, J. Walker, T. Oldham, J. Savage, W. Savage, J. Pavier, 
J. S. Wallis, Humphries (Regent Street), J. Burridge (Russell Street), S. 
Howe, H. este, W. Wills, C. Wheal, L. Metcalf, T. Freeman, J. Beck, 
J. Stiff, W. Williamson, J. Gilbert, Hakes, J. Bloomfield, J. White (Tavistock 
Street), W. Rousham, J. Overton, J. Hackett, Page (Court Street), J. Letts, 
= Leicester, J. Gilliver, T. Ratclyffe, C. Orton, Upston, J. J. Green, 

neastle, Keene, G. Wamsley, W. Heritage, Bellamy, H. Bright, R. Wil- 
lifer, T. Masters, Pratt, Pack, G. A. Cundall, Ball, Cox, Grove, Farmer, 
R. Haynes, &c. 

The CHARMAN commenced the proceedings by reading the following 

notice convening the meeting:— 
Public Notice.—Gas Question, 
In pursuance of a resolution passed by a committee of the Local Board of Health, 


Appainted to inquire into the present cost of the supply of gas in this town, I hereby 
convene a public 8, to be held at the Town-Hall, on Thurs- 








of gas 
day evening, December 15, 1864, at seven o’clock, when Mr. George Flintoff, gas 
‘engineer, from London, will address the meeting, and prove that gas can be afforded 








at a much reduced rate. Resolutions will be submitted, in order that.such steps 
may be taken as the meeting may think necessary for the promotion of the public 


interest. By order, 
Witu1aM Lioyp, Chairman of the Local Board. 


Town-Hall, Leamington, Dec, 15, 1864. 
He had very great pleasure in introducing to the meeting Mr. Flintoff, who 
would give some interesting information with reference to the price of gas. 

Mr. Furntorr said he took it that that meeting had for its object the 
benefit of everybody in the town of Leamington—the benefit of the gas 
proprietors, the benefit of the gas consumers, the benefit of the gasfitters, 
and the benefit of the workmen who worked in the gas-works; because gas 
could be made at a cheap rate and reasonable, and if made at a cheaper 
rate there would be an increase of consumption, and everybody connected 
with it would be benefited. Up to the present time little had been known 
of the manufacture of gas, and at that very moment some of the wisest 
heads in Great Britain and Ireland were considering how to obtain gas at a 
fair and reasonable rate. The Leamington Local Board of Health had 
thought proper to institute inquiry into the subject, and their object was to 
get for the consumers gas at a fair and reasonable rate as obtained in other 
towns. It would be his duty to show them that they had been paying a 
most enormous price for gas, aithough Leamington was so situated that 
they ought to get gas as cheap here as in any other town in England, and 
if they did not get it, it was because they did not ask. The company held 
on to high prices because they enjoyed a snug monopoly, which amounted 
to a great tax; and from the want of competition, they were able to main- 
tain those prices; but if the town submitted to it without doing as other 
towns had done, they would have to take the consequences in a matter that 
affected their pockets perhaps more than any other local question of the 
age. In 1847, the Government first directed its attention to the supplying 
large towns with gas, and sent commissioners to Wakefield and Wolver- 
hampton for the purpose of inquiry. In February of the same year, a re- 
port was published, in which it was shown the price at which gas ought 
to be sold; and for the first time the result was, that consumers had 
something like data to work upon. These reports could be obtained 
at 3d. each, and they showed that the cost of producing 1000 feet 
of gas in a town of the same size as Leamington should only 
be Is. 4d. The cost of transmitting the gas from the works, bad 
debts, &c., 4}d.; and if they took the interest on the capital necessary, 
it would make the price something under 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. That 
Leamington paid over that amount arose from the fact that the pre- 
sent company came into existence at a time when the science of gas- 
making was not well developed. They paid £13 or £14 per ton for pipes, 
put up small gasometers which they afterwards destroyed and sold for old 
iron, and the pipes had to be taken up because they were too small. All 
this had been entailed upon the old company. It followed, that as these 
companies had in all cases expended twice as much money in the construc- 
tion of their works, modern companies would acquire twice as much profit 
on their capital to pay interest on the sum expended. That profit was 
added to the price of the gas, and the poor unfortunate consumer had to 
pay the money, right or wrong, small or great. He was not alluding to any 
particular company; but in consequence of these companies having come 
into existence when the service of gas-making was undeveloped, they ob- 
tained no doubt the best sort of machinery; but now the art of gas-making 
had so much improved, that there was as much difference between the 
machinery used in modern gas-works as there was between an old stage- 
coach and a locomotive engine. Where the old companies were making 10 
per cent. dividend, instead of moving on with the times, they said, “ We 
will not budge an inch, and although we are injuring a whole community 
we will look to ourselves first, and let the community do the same.” It was 
this state of things that caused consumers to come together and inquire 
how they could help themselves and free themselves from the thraldom of, 
such monopoly. In 168 towns the companies had lowered the price of gas, 
and the consumers had benefited to the extent of £400,000. Although 
these companies thus lowered their prices, there was not a single instance 
in which they had not benefited, because they had increased the consump- 
tion and their profits at the same time. A great many of these companies 
were not only getting 4 per cent. and 5 per cent., but it had increased to 
10 per cent. What had been done in other towns might be done here. 
A common notion prevailed that the price of coal must of necessity 
have a great deal to do with the price of gas. Never was there a greater 
piece of nonsense than that. The cost of coal had little or nothing 
to do with the price of gas, which he would prove; and he would show 
them that they could get gas as cheap at Leamington as it was at Plymouth, 
Gateshead, or Walsall, if they only put their shoulders to the wheel 
and said they were determined. A ton of coal, according to the 
reports made by the Warwick Gas Company, published in the JourRNAL 
oF Gas Licurine (the organ of the companies), cost 14s. 6d., and 
from a ton of coal the company could obtain 9200 cubic feet of gas, ten 
gallons of tar, ten gallons of ammonia water, and a chaldron of coke. 
They told them that they sold the coke at 13s. 6d., the tar at 10d., 
and the ammonia water at 5d.; so that if they took their own figures, 
and put the tar and ammonia at 1s. and the coke at 13s. 6d., it turned 
out that the raw material for 1000 feet of gas cost them nothing. 
After such a statement as this they had a right to demand from the 
company gas at the lowest possible rate. If they looked at one of the dia- 
grams they would see a number of names of towns, beginning with Ply- 
mouth, where coal cost 14s. 9d. per ton, and they obtained 9s. 8d. for their 
coke, and yet, although the raw material cost them only 5d., they sold gas 
at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, and the shareholders obtained a profit of 10 per 
cent. Whatcould be done at Plymouth could be done at Leamington; and 
if they were paying 4s. 9d. for what they could get for 2s. 9d., they were 
themselves to blame. At Rochdale they only obtained 3s. 11d. for coke, 
and paid 15s. 9d. for coal. The raw material cost them something like 1s. 
for 1000 feet of gas, and yet they sold gas at double the illuminating power 
at prices ranging from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d.,and the corporation made 6 per 
cent. profit, which went towards lessening the local taxation. What could 
be done at Rochdale could be done at Leamington. At Perth they gave 
26s. per ton for coal, and sold their coke for 6s.a ton. The raw material 
cost them Is, 9d. per 1000 feet. The Perth people had this advantage— 
there were two companies in the town, of the same size as Leamington, yet 
one of the companies sold gas at 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, and made 5 per cent. 
dividend, and the other, which was badly managed, made no dividend at all. 
At Whitehaven they paid 7s. 9d. per ton for coal, and received 6s. 2d. back 
for coke, so that the raw material cost them something like 1s. 7d. In 
Whitehaven there were two companies—one sold at 2s. per 1000 feet, and 


made 23 per cent., and the other at 2s. 6d., and made about the same/' 


amount; but before the opposition company was started the price of gas 





was 4s. 6d..per 1000 feet. The making of coal into gas was something Jke 
the brewing of malt into beer, or baking flour into bread. The cost of 
making coal into gas would be no more in Leamington than in Whitehaven. 
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If they could sell gas at Whitehaven and make 2} per cent., they could sell | 
at the same price at Leamington and make something like 4 per cent., for | 
it was nonsense to suppose that they had not the same sort of knowledge at | 
Leamington as at Whitehaven. At Birmingham they paid 10s. 10d. per ton | 
for coal, and sold their coke at 12s. 3d., so that they positively made more | 
money from the coke than the coal cost them. Then he came to the last 
town on the list, which was a very important one: it was Newcastle. Coke | 
sold there for 3s. 3d., and the coal cost them at least 6s. The reason was | 
that, coal being so very cheap, people would not buy coke; so that really | 
the price of coal had nothing to do with the price of coke. If the raw 
material only amounted to a penny or twopence, he had not words to 
show the enormous profit and margin this trade made above any other. 
He would now take them to the next sheet, and show them the price of gas | 
in various towns. At Walsall, which was not far from Leamington, where | 
the gas-works belonged to the town, the profits went towards the reduction | 
of the local taxes. In 1848 the commissioners became possessed of the 
works, and made a return in the Journau or Gas LigurtinG in February, 
1859, from which it appeared that they sold gas at 4s. 8d. per 1000 feet. As 
soon as they got the works into their own hands they dropped the price to 
8s. 6d., then to 3s..and only a fortnight ago reduced it to 2s.8d. What 
could be done at Walsall could be done at Leamington. But this was not 
all. They dropped the price to public lamps to 2s. 2d., and to large con- 
sumers to 2s. 4d.,so that the average rate was only 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 
If they did not get gas at the same rate at Leamington, it was because they 
did not do the same as the Walsall people had done, and because they were 
blind to their own interests. Why had they been called together? Because 
the local board had considered all these matters, and they knew that gas 
had been sold at 2s.; and the company in Whitehaven, who erected the 
works, contracted for all the gas they made. The contractor undertook to 
make all the gas they wanted at Is. 5d. per 1000 feet. The same thing 
could be done at Leamington; and if they adopted the views of the local 
board, and took the matter into their own hands, and advertised for a con- 
tractor, they could get a dozen contractors who would make the gas at | 
Is. 5d. per 1000 feet. Before they proceeded any further into the matter, 
they would allow him to tell them that, based upon the Government reports | 
to which he had alluded, and having taken up the cue thrown out by the 
Government papers, which had stood the test of years, and which never had 
and never could be disputed—having taken these papers and worked them 
out, he had prepared an estimate of the cost of manufacturing gas in Lea- 
mington, which would show that the cost of erecting modern gas-works 
would be £26,651. 13s. 4d. The cost of making gas, taking their own 
figures as to the price of coal and the value of coke, was only 1s. 3/4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. The cost of distributing through the mains would be 44. | 
per 1000 feet; the interest on £30,000 of capital, at 74 per cent., would be | 
9d. on each 1000 feet, making the selling price in Leamington 2s. 4/,d. | 
Having given them these figures he would hand the estimate to the re- | 
porters, who would no doubt publish them, and then any practical man | 
could, if he liked, dispute them, or turn them to his own account. The | 
document was as follows:— 


Cost of Manufacturing 60 Million Cubic Feet of Gas in 365 Days in Leamington. 





6522 tons of coal, at 14s.6d. perton . . . . 2 « « £4,728 9 0 
Lime and purifying materials . . . . . 4... 108 14 0 
Labour—including stokers, engineer, out-door inspectors, 
together with wear and tear of works and apparatus, at 6d. 
upon each 1000 cubic feetofgas. . . . . . « e 1,500 0 0 
Manager, collectors, book-keeper, and meter-prover . . . 625 0 0 | 
Ground-rent of land for works, &e. . . . . . » « 150 0 0 } 
ae ae ‘ e 360 0 0 } 
Stationery, printing, postages, &e. . . e's 140 0 0 
Coke to heat retorts . . . ee 2 © € 6 % 6 ® 856 0 0 | 
Ms £ wv 6 ee &@ Oe oe ee Oe 8 HO 50 0 0 } 
£8,508 3 0 
(Note.—A ton of coal yields 9200 cubie feet of gas, 1 } 
chaldron of coke, 10 gallons of tar, and 10 gallons } 
of ammonia water.) 
Deduct the value of products— 
6,522 chaldrons of coke, at 13s. 6d. - £4,402 7 0 
65,220 gallons of tar, and 65,220 gallons 
of ammonia water, say . . . 326 2 0 
4,728 9 0 
Cost of 60 million cubic feet of gasin Leamington. , . . £3,779 13 0 


Results.—Cost of producing 1000 cubic feet of gas as shown above, Is. 3d. and 
1/12th of a penny ; interest on capital (viz., £30,000), at 74 per cent., 9d.; allow for 
losses, leakage, and bad debts, 4d. ; selling price of 1000 cubic feet of gas in Lea- 
muington, 2s, 4d. and 1/12th of a penny. 





Cost of Works to supply 60 Million Cubic Feet of Gas in 365 Days in Leamington, 








Gasholder and tank to contain 408,000 cubic feet of gas £4,915 0 0 
25 double retorts, 20 feet long by 16 inches in diameter, with 

ascension-pipes, mouthpieces, hydraulic-main, &c., &c. . 750 0 0 
Four purifiers, 15 feet square, with sieves, covers, valves, 

CO SS PRES eae 790 0 0 } 
Scrubber, 8 feet in diameter and 12feethigh . . . . . 185 0 0 | 
Condenser, consisting of 20 rows of 16-inch pipe 23 feet high, | 

standing on box 48 feetlong . . . 6 « « « we « 267 0 0 
Tar-well, pumps, syphons, &e. . , ar ela la 145 0 0 
Valves, connexions, and governor. . . « « « « « « 150 0 0 
Exhauster, engine, and boilers. , se oe eee 370 0 0 | 
Weighing-machine, tools, ppmps, &. . . . « 6 « e 250 0 0 | 
Meter-proving apparatus, &c. er re s a a 85 0 0 | 
—" coal-sheds, and other buildings . . . . « 1,250 0 0 i 

s— { 
1,000 yards of 16-in. pipe, at 25s. 0d. . .£1,250 0 0 } 
— = « 19 0 . . 1,330 0 0 
1,000, 8 ree 8 « 475 0 0 | 
2,000 5» 6 4 76.4 700 
ew € « ‘¢ -, 500 0 0 

16,000, 3 a 34 . . 2,66614 4 
ese lUw,lUC KCC SE < 250 0 0 - 

7,221 13 4 
25,900 yards. / 
Allow for extras and irregular 0 a ee 450 0 0 | 
Allow extra for repairsofroads . . 4 6 « - « se 323 0 0 | 
meters and service-pipes, at £2 . a ee - « 6,000 0 0 1 
Act of Parliament, and other legal expenses. . . . . « 2,000 0 0 | 
Engineer’s time and expenses during erection of works . . 500 0 0 } 
RT Sa) oy bk Se oa sy oe we 500 0 0 | 
NNER cer eee Si ow ee we ee oo 500 0 0 | 

Costefwetls. . « «« @ o « eo: « £26,651 13 4 

Capital to trade with, and for extensions, . . . . . . 3,348 6 8 
; £30,000 0 0 


These figure: had been proved and tested and never could be and never | 








would be 


| those figures were right; and they would stand the same investigation in} 


' the very people who were fleecing them in Leamington, just as a farmer} 


| with the other sciences, and that like a lazy pig it ought to be pushed on}, 


| profit there was that came to him. They did not care what was said if 


| as much light as 2000 feet at Leamington. At Walsall, last year, after sell- 


touched; they wers as true as truth could make them. If he future meters should be stamped, and that the consumers should be} 


Sess 


were wrong he claimed public investigation and public inquiry. Let any 
man come forward and face the consumers of gas and dispute his figures. 
It was a question of facts and figures only. It was not a question whether}, 
he reduced the value of the shares of the company, or put the shareholders 
out of temper, or compelled them to give way. It was a question whether 


Leamington as in the 168 towns before alluded to. Being true, they had a 
right to accept them, believe in them, and adopt them as their own. If 
they wanted more information as to the cost of gas, he might tell them that}; 


fleeced a sheep, and made them pay large incomes for doing nothing—those 
very people contracted in Dudley to sell gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 feet. If 
they charged the people of Leamington 4s. 9d. net, it was clear that 1s. 3d. |’ 
out of every 1000 feet of gas was going into somebody's pocket and out of 
their own. The local board wanted to put a stop to this system, and con- 
tended that in a country like this the science of gas-making ought to move 


if it would not go. But the company in Leamington was perhaps the most 
extraordinary company within the three kingdoms. They did not manage 
their own affairs, but did their work by deputy—they let their works to a! 
person who managed them in his own way and shared what amount of 


they got a good dividend. What they looked to was themselves first and 
the consumers afterwards. They knew no more than the piece of paper he 
held in his hand what profits were made by the persons who leased the 
works. Now they were going to Parliament for a bill, and now was the 
time for the consumers to come in and say: “ This system shall endure no 
longer.” Parliament had given the supply of gas in other towns to sixty 
corporations. Manchester had profited £29,000, which amount had been 
given towards the reduction of the local rates. Gas was made at 3s. 6d. per 
1000 feet, and 1000 feet of the Manchester gas would burn as long and give 


ing gas at 3s. 8d. (now 2s. 8d.), they made a profit of some hundreds of 
pounds, which went towards reducing the rates. The same might be done 
at Leamington. And Parliament said that where local authorities felt 
themselves aggrieved, they had.a right to go the Legislature and take the 
matter out of the hands of such a company as that at Leamington. The 
result would be, the price would come down and they would get a profit. 
In order that they might meet the case as others had met it, it was their 
duty, their business, and their interest, to join themselves together as one 
man, and say that there was no reason on earth why their gas should not 
be reduced to 2s, 9d.—that they were resolved to follow the example of 
other towns and get the supply in their own hands, so that they might get 
2 profit with which they could reduce local taxation. In their bill, em- 
powering the local board to manufacture gas, there were provisions made 
in which they were allowed, if they pleased, to take the steps to which he 
had alluded. Ifthe Leamington Company had not discharged their obliga- 
tions as they ought to have done, and, instead of taking the 10 per cent. 
allowed by Government, had handed over their business to another person, 
who also took a per centage, then they violated the law; and if they took a 
contract it was like Shylock’s bond—worthless; and they should get the 
works into their own hands. The benefit would be about £6000 a — 
Was it worth having or not? Would they let it go into the hands of 
money speculators, who only went to Parliament to farm them? It was 
for consumers to look at the subject in this light. There was no friendship 
in trade, and they ought to get gas as cheaply as anything else. The com- 
pany took their 10 per cent., and whether the times were good or bad he 
took the per centage, and took advantage of the principles of trade and laid 
it out in the best market. Why should we A sympathize with them, and 
encourage a stranger, who cared nothing for Leamington, and who charged 
them 4s. 9d. per 1000 feet when gas consumers at Walsall got it for half 
the price? Reports were published by Parliament in 1846, 1850, and 1857, 
when Parliament ordered the various gas companies in the kingdom to 
make returns to show how much capital each company had expended and 
how much dividend they had obtained, and how they had conducted their 
business. In these reports it was shown that in the early stages of gas 
lighting Parliament allowed them to go for their own ends and whatever 
they thought proper in addition; the consequence was that the Leamington 
lessees (who he believed were also the lessees at Leicester) pocketed 22 per 
cent. The thing was monstrous and ridiculous. These matters should be 
vested in the corporation, and they should have the power to supply gas at 
a reasonable rate. The price of gas meant nothing if they had not quality 
also, because if the company thought well they could make it thinner and 
poorer, and then 4 feet would only go as far as 3 feet of a better quality; 
and at the end of the quarter they would have an increase of £3 or £4, oc- 
casioned by the thinning and doctoring of the gas. Then the company 
told the consumers that they must pay the money, look pleasant, or off 
went the tap! This was a state of things that could scarcely be tolerated 
in such a country as this. Such companies did a large amount of damage 
to the honest tradesmen of the country. Unless the small shopkeeper paid 
his money they must cut off his gas, and thus lead his neighbours to suppose 
that he was poor, and perhaps the man was ruined for ever. It was a dis- 
graceful system, and one that must be got rid of by putting the matter in 
the hands of the local board. They had, however, a still worse dodge than 
this, for when the gas came to the consumer it had to be measured out to 
him, and instead of finding weights and scales, as the grocer did, they said: 
“You must have the measure that I give, and pay for it, and if 
you don’t you don’t have the gas.” The company did not seem to 

ave the sense to know that if they doubled their consumption they would 
necessarily double their profits, because in the transmission of gas they must 
at least lose 25 per cent., through bad construction of mains, which were in 
many places imperfectly laid, leakage, &c.; but if they could sell 2000 feet 
instead of 1000 it went down one-half, and their profits would increase. 
Then there were the collectors. These men, who would do no more for 
their money than they could help, thought the consumers were their 
servants, and ought to pay their money, make a respectful bow, and thank 
them. Now, in the town of Sheffield, one man for a number of years 
collected the charges for the water company from 20,000 consumers, and 
yet in a town like ye there were three or four collectors for about 
3000 or 4000 consumers. Let them follow the example of other towns, and} 
get the work done at half the price, and done better, too. In addition, they 
would have their public lamps lighted for a mere song, and save their rates. 
The subject of gas meters was one in which they were all interested, and 
one which he was going to explain. These meters often registered 3 
feet when only 2 had been consumed. [Mr. Flintoff bere referred to the 
diagram, and explained the use of meters.] It was proved in Parliament 
that some meters, when overcharged with water, registered as much as 64 


per cent. against the consumer, and Parliament was determined that in 
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cheated no longer. Dry meters would not do this, and he would caution 
consumers to be careful not to fill their meters with water. 


it. It was so simple that in Manchester, Blackburn, and Rochdale, where 
large mills and factories were supplied with gas, they could appoint a 


engineer had to do was to charge his retort, fill it well with coal, and bake 
it for six hours; the gas passed through the pipes into the hydraulic main 
and purifiers into the gasometer. Care must be taken in making the fire 


nor too low. This might be done by the local board, and they might take 
it for granted that, so surely as they did, they would be able to manufac- 
ture gas most successfully, and save the town at least £6000 a year. 


lecture, and he hoped the meeting was of one mind on the question, and 
would aid and assist the local board in carrying out a reduction in the 
price of gas, and if the directors of the gas company were not disposed to 
give way, it would then be for the board to lay a scheme before them that 
would probably end ia a different way. Mr. Muddeman would move a 
resolution, which he hoped would meet with their concurrence. 


it is the opinidN of this meeting that the price of gas ought to be con- 
siderably reduced, and that the profits derived from the sale of it ought 
to go towards the reduction of local taxation, as in Manchester, Rochdale, 
Salford, Walsall, and other towns, and that the Leamington Local Board of 
Health be hereby requested to enter at once into negotiations with the 
Leamington Priors Gaslight and Coke Company for the purchase of their 
gas-works at the present market value of their shares, or by valuation; 
and that this meeting be adjourned till the 22nd day of December instant, 
to receive the gas company’s reply; and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith to the chairman and clerk of the gas company by the 
chairman of this meeting, with the request that an answer be returned to 
them by the morning of the 22nd instant.” It would appear at first sight 
that this resolution was going ahead rather too fast, because it limited the 
time of reply to one week; but when they bore in mind the urgency of the 


action must be taken or they would be too late. Some persons urged that 


than twenty-four hours and they would have no remedy. They did, there- 
fore, give them aed of time, and it was not only the interest of the com- 
pany with which they were concerned, they were concerned for the interest 
of the public at large. They were by no means singular in taking the steps 
without finding something on the gas question. They were interested in 
and gas was almost as necessary for the comfort, health, and welfare of the 
community as water. A gentleman had sent him a paper from Hanley in 
Staffordshire, where they were going to form a new company, and the 
monopoly was fast dying out. It was most extraordinary that at such a 


increase their monopoly, and place the consumers helplessly in their power. 


the Messrs. Robinson, for they all admitted their gentlemanly bearing, but 
they had nothing to do with that. It was, no doubt, a bitter pill; but they 
must throw the respectability of these gentlemen on one side, and, if 


manufacture it for themselves. 


customers. They could not see the profit made by the company, but if 


the company would not accede to the resolution then the board must make 
gas. While Mr. Flintoff was speaking he was wondering if the shareholders 
got 10 per cent., and gas was made for such a smali sum, where did the 


annum and sold it at 4s. 9d. per 1000 feet, an enormous profit went into the 
pocket of Messrs. Robinson or some one else. If they got rid of the mono- 
poly and made their own gas, it would be equal to saving about half the 
amount of the rates. 


Mr, Gascoyne had only a few remarks to make. The subject had been 
ably introduced at the local board by Mr. Muddeman, and he hoped that 


very important one, He felt pleased that, after Mr. Muddeman was so kind 
as to bring the subject before the board, the board were unanimous upon 
the subject. They were fully determined to carry the matter out, and no 
doubt it was a consummation within their reach. He would second the 
resolution for the purpose of hearing the remarks of any one who thought 
differently. He, in common with the rest of the board, felt very much in- 
debted to Mr. Muddeman for bringing it forward. They were actuated by 
the best of motives, and he trusted they would give the board their full 
support. They should clearly understand that the step they were about to 
take was fully authorized by Act of Parliament, and it was their duty to do 
it to the fullest extent. 


Mr. Hirst would imagine that Mr. Maddeman was the advocate of Messrs. 
Robinson, for the resolution contained the words, “to purchase the shares 
of the existing gas company.” Would Mr. Muddeman inform him what the 


it would save him the trouble. There being no reply, Mr. Hirst continued, 
and said that he could assure them that the shares of the Leamington Gas- 
light and Coke Company were worth £35, with £25 paid, which was equal 
jto £75. Really, they were helping the shareholders out of a property they 
evidently valued. Messrs. Robinson were highly respectable people, and he 
could not see why the purpose of the local board and of that meeting should 
not be attained by a negotiation with Messrs. Robinson and the directors for 
the supply of gas at the reduced price, without committing the town to any 
responsibility whatever. He contended that Messrs. Robinson, knowing the 
feeling of the town, would meet them in a proper and fair spirit. Mr. Mud- 
deman had said that works could be built, under the control of the local 
board, for £26,000, which would have double the convenience of the pre- 
sent works, and would supply a double quantity of gas; but he did not tell 
them that they would have to pay 74 per cent. interest. Ifthe board liked 
to borrow £20,000, they could obtain that amount and erect in Leamington 
works in every respect equal to the present, and obtain service-mains of 
the best iron, with all the modern inventions. They could supply the town 
with gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, and then have a return of nearly 10 per 





( He would next | 
refer to the illustrations about making gas. There was nothing scientific in | 


person to make it at a salary of 24s. or 26s. per wees. All that a gas | 
not to waste the coke or the coal, und that the heat was neither too high | 


The CHairman said they had listened to a very clever and scientific © 


Mr. geen rose with much pleasure to move the following:—“ That | 


case, and that the bill would be deposited by the 23rd instant, decisive | 


it was not giving the company fair play, but Mr. Flintoff had told them that | 
if the gas-works were to blow up the directors would be summoned in less | 


—— were, for they could scarcely take up a newspaper, not even Punch, | 


the subject because they were paying twice as much for gas as they ought, | 


time as the present, the gas company should go to Parliament for a bill to , 


He would not say one Word of disrespect concerning the gas company and | 


earnest, energetic, and determined, they must succeed. The gas must be | 
reduced in price, or else the local board would enter into competition and | 
He liked the idea of buying the present | 
works better than the alternative of making gas themselves; but if they | 
were driven to it he believed they would take at least nine-tenths of the , 


the board manufactured the gas, he, as a large consumer, would share in . 
the profit the board made. He was for no compromise in the matter. If | 


| meeting that this was only an attempt to cast a reflection on him, and he | 
| believed there was no other man in the room but Mr. Hirst who would have 
restgoto. Judging from appearances, Messrs. Robinson had an excellent 

thing in hand now. Supposing that they made 60 million feet of gas per | 


| the shares at the marketable price or by valuation,” which latter clause Mr. 


that meeting would see that the resolution was a very reasonable and a | 


price of those shares was in the market. If any one would state the price | 





cent. on their capital. At Doncaster the corporation paid all the rates, 
except the poor-rates, church-rete, and highway-rates, out of their revenues, 
one of the largest sources of which was the gas-works. They charged the ., 
Great Northern Railway 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet, large consumers, 3s., and , 
small consumers a trifle more. There was in Leamington a population 
growing up, aud if they went and bought the present works, what was to ., 
prevent any gentleman going to the outskirts of the town, and putting up , 
works for supplying the town with gas? They could go to Parliament for | 
power to supply gas to Leamington. First let them test the present, 
directors, and deal with them as they would with the consumers. | 
Mr. Furnrorr replied that the Board of Health could not start 2 new, 
company in opposition to the old one with any chance of success without | 
they first made the offer contained in the resolution. When the reply was 
received would be the proper time to discuss it. If they did not approach 
the company in the way pointed out by the Act of Parliament, they would 
have no locus standi. It was quite true that modern works could be erected | | 
at half the money paid for the old works, but then fhe companies had been 
making large dividends and profits besides. They destroyed their old 
works and constructed new ones, and if’the board took to those works, 
they would save all the costs of litigation. Every corporation he knew of ;: 
bought their works at a valuation from the gas companies, and if they were , 
to go to Parliament they would be told that they must pay the value of the * 
shares—end they would get a good bargain too. The company would never | | 
be allowed to get their bill if the consumers opposed it. They had the | 
itd which modern gas companies did not possess. He happened to kuow | | 
Joncaster, and he knew that their revenues arose not from making gas only, | | 
but from the races, |! 
Mr. Hirsr: Inter alia. 1} 
Mr. Fuintorr: If they were to build new works without first making an , | 
offer to the present company, they would be doing a very suicidal thing. | | 
When they got an answer to the resolution they could discuss it in the best , | 
way they thought proper. j 
Mr. Hrasrt still contended that all the purposes of the resolution could be |: 
attained by a negotiation with Messrs. Robinson, without binding the town || 
to pay £75 premium for £100. 
The Ciarrman assured Mr. Hirst that the board would not enter into || 
an engagement of any kind without first submitting it to the parish. He | 
would never consent, and he was sure there was not a gentleman at the, | 
board who would consent, to enter into any negotiation with Messrs. Robin- | | 
son without first of all submitting it to the whole parish. Then there | 
would be pros and cons, and the majority would succeed. He thought they || 


were persuing a straightforward, equitable, and legal course. ‘The board | 


would ask them to adjourn that meeting for the purpose of receiving ;! 
Messrs. Robinson’s reply, and then it would be for the parish to say whether || 
they were content or otherwise. i! 
Mr. Hirsr said the board was binding the town by the resolution. i 
The CuarrMan replied that they were binding the town to nothing, and | 
hey would do nothing without first laying their || 


Mr. Hirst must wait. 
plans before the parish. i 
Mr. Wate (Tavistock Street) said it must be in the recollection of a || 
majority of the parishioners that a conference was held with Messrs. Rob- || 
inson and their firm with reference to the gas some few years ago, when || 
something like 5s. or 10s. was taken from the public lamps. Perhaps Mr. | 
Hirst would wish them to go on puddling in that sort of way; and he was | 
totally disgusted to find that he had been robbed so long. | 
Mr. Hirst: Those are hard words. | 
Mr. Wuire replied that he would Jay the axe to the root of the tree, and | 
prevent monopoly. He thought the board were persuing a right and proper |! 
course; and he had no doubt when the answer came, they would be able to | 
tell whether the company asked tod much, or whether they should go to | | 
Parliament for an entirely néw company. It was ‘no use dilly-dallying | 
any longer, and he thought the axe ought to go to the root of the evil, and |, 
knock the monopoly on the head. 
Mr. Muppeman in reply to Mr. Hirst’s statement that he was “acting as || 
an advocate for Messrs. Robinson,” begged to assure Mr. Hirst and the! 


made such a remark, which, however,.he would not condescend to reply 
to. He would ask which of the two had acted more in behalf of Messrs. 
Robinson—himself or Mr. Hirst? Mr. Hirst was peculiarly unfortunate in 
speaking of Doncaster; becanse Doncaster had adopted the very same course 
that they were adopting. In the resolution it was stated “either to buy 


Hirst had overlooked altogether. 

Mr. Hirst said he had cast no reflection on Mr. Muddeman, nor did he 
wish to do so. 

Mr. Wamstey wished the clause in the Public Health Act that gave the 
local board permission to make their own gas to be read, in case they could 
not agree with Messrs. Robinson. 

Mr. S. U. Jones here read the 88th section of the 6th and 7th Vict., 
c. 59:—“ And be it enacted, that if none of such owners, occupiers, or les- 
sees, will agree with the commissioners for such supply of gas to them or 
to the inhabitants by meter, or if none of them will appoint a referee in 
manner aforesaid, or supply: such gas at the price fixed by such referees or 
their umpire as aforesaid; then, or in either of the said cases, it shall be lawful 
for the commissioners to manufacture gas, and to provide gasometers and 
all apparatus and machinery necéssary for the purpose, and to purchase or 
rent any lands (the land not exceeding two acres) which may be necessary 
for the establishment of such manufacture.” 

Mr. Wamstey said they did not want to go to Parliament to get an Act. 

The CuarrMan replied that that was the course the board intended to 

ursue. 
The resolution was then carried with acclamation. 

The Cuarrman said he must detain them a littie longer, in consequence 
of an advertisement, from which it appeared that the gas company intended 
to apply to Parliament to extend their powers. 

Mr. S. U. Jones then moved the following resolution :—‘“ That this meet- 
ing hereby authorize and request the Local Board of Health to offer the 
most strenuous opposition to the dill about to be introduced into Parliament 
by the Leamington Gaslight and Coke Company, on the ground that the 
monopoly they seek to obtain will be greatly to the injury of the gas con- 
sumers generally.”. He wished to make some few. remarks with regard 
to the latter portion of this resolution... In the. Courier of November 19th 
was published a notice by the gas company, intimating their intention 
of applying to Parliament for “additional powers.” At the present 
time the Board of’ Health—if they could not obtain gas at a fair 
and reasonable price, in conformity with the 6th and 7th Victoria, 38 
well as with an old Act of George IV.—had the power of erecting works 
themselves, or negotiating with other companies in the ncighbourh 









































the company now wished to obtain, that privilege would be 
The notice stated: “To extinguish the powers, rights and 
of Warwick Gaslight Company in so far as respects 
them to any person or corporation within the parish 
and as respects the laying by them of mains and 
ipes within the said parish.” The result would be to effectually shut out 
mington from obtaining gas from the Warwick Compeny. When the 
Public Health Act was applied to Leamington it became necessary to look 
very carefully to the old Acts relating to the town (the 6th George IV., 
c. 108, and the 6th and 7th Vic.,c. 59); and Mr. Haymes, who was con- 
versant with the best interests of the town, was strongly of opinion that the 
clauses in George IV. from 52 to 62 should be continued in full force; and in 
the 6th and 7th Vic., c. 59, sections 85 to 95 should also be unrepealed. Now 
the gas company were trying to amend and partially repeal these Acts, and 
therefore the town was asked to give the board authority to oppose the 
bill, because they considered that it would be virtually giving the gas com- 
pany a monopoly which they ought not to possess. 

Mr. Beck seconded the resolution with much pleasure, inasmuch as some 
few years ago himself, Mr. Muddeman, and others were ap the means of 
reducing the gas to what it was at the present time. He hoped that they 
would not only get rid of the company, but that they might manufacture 
gas themselves. He burnt a great deal of gas, and he was inclined to think 
that he paid for more than he burnt. If they reduced the price of gas one- 
half, and realized £5000 or £6000 with which to reduce their taxaticn, he 
thought it would be a great boon. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chairman on the motion of Mr. 
HEr1rAGE, and to Mr. Flintoff on the motion of Mr. Beck, seconded by Mr. 
KEENE, and the proceedings terminated. 


But by the Act 
extinguished. 

privileges of the town 
the supplying of gas by 
of Leamington Priors, 





METROPOLITAN 
ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

At the usual Monthly Meeting of the Association held at the Scottish 
Corporation Hall, on Saturday evening, Dec. 17—Dr. Drutrr in the chair, 

After the transaction of some routine business, the discussion on Mr. 
Liddle’s resolutions respecting the water supply to poor neighbourhoods in 
the metropolis was resumed. 

Dr. J. Norrucore ViNEN, one of the honorary secretaries, read a letter 
from Dr. Letheby, expressing his approval generally of Mr. Liddle’s recom- 
mendations. He added that, in his opinion, there was no more urgent 
necessity at this time than the improvement of the present imperfect and 
dangerous system of water supply to the poor in London, so as to secure 
an abundant quantity at all times without waste; and he hoped that some 
means would be devised so as to give satisfaction to all parties—viz., the 
water companies, the iandlords, and the poor tenants. 

Mr. Lippe said he had been fortunate in getting Dr. Letheby to accom- 
pany him into the district of Whitechapel, to see one or two of the appa- 
ratus that had been put up there in the crowded courts, 7 which a con- 
stant supply of water was obtained without subjecting the company to 
waste. ere were five of them in operation at the present time, and they 
worked satisfactorily. Unfortunately, that district was supplied by two 
gompauice why did not see eye to eye as to the policy of this matter. The 
East London Company iad “cuupcuted tu glve the coneta: t supply where 
the “ water-waste preventer” was adopted; but the New ‘River Company 
objected, on the ground that persons who had no business to do so might 
resort to these stand-pipes, and rob them of their water. They would, 
therefore, only consent to the stand-pipe being supplied for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes daily. The owner of the houses in one of the 
courts went to the expense of having an apparatus fixed, but after the main 
was laid for the purpose, the company refused to supply water unless the 
water-waste preventer was kept under lock and key, which was an im- 
——, where there were forty or fifty tenants to be supplied from it. 
t certainly seemed a groundless objection to urge that persons would 
otherwise obtain water who were not entitled to it, because every one now 
[=~ for water, and if they could not get it in one place there was no great 
|harm in their getting it in another. He hoped the attention of each 
member of the association would be directed to this question, which 
{appeared to him to be so intimately connected with the sanitary condition 
| of the poor; and he had little doubt, if the question were earnestly con- 
sidered by them, some beneficial results would follow. 

The CHairMAN said it was a matter to which he had given very serious 
attention, and he had had a conversation on the subject with the chairman 
| of one of the water companies. That gentleman convinced him that, with 
reference to the better-class districts of the metropolis, the whole of the 
apparatus in the houses of private individuals was in such an imperfect 
State that to give a constant service would be little short of ruin to the 
water companies. If the wealthier inhabitants would consent to have 
their present apparatus taken away, and adopt other and more perfect 
means for securing the companies against the loss by waste, they would be 
| glad to make arrangements for a constant supply. This, however, was the 
great difficulty. But, with regard to the supply to the poor, who helped 
themselves from apparatus outside their houses, the thing was on a different 
footing, and it appeared to him that in their case the waste of water might 
easily be provided against. 

Mr. Lorp (of Hampstead) said the privations which the present system 
entailed upon the poor were not confined to the densely populated parts of 
London, for in his district many of the courts were altogether without 
— —_ Col tia till Monday. 

t. BurGE (of Hammersmith) was quite prepared to agree to a ver 
— extent with the resolution suumenel tar Mr. Liddle, who was nl 
yey practical in everything which he undertook; but he still felt 
— the question of water supply was one of the most difficult with which 
: e a could deal. Noone could be more sensitive than he was 
© the importance of a pure, wholesome, and ample supply of water for the 
nol _ the experience he had acquired in connexion with a provincial 
ag ere a constant service was maintained had led him to conclude 
: ~ . ere were many serious hindrances in the way of its general adoption. 
; sows ristol Water-W orks were constituted for the purpose of giving a con- 
: : service to that city. The water was obtained from the range of the 
~ “4 ip Hills, which lay considerably higher in many parts than Clifton, 
nd the company had culverts that brought the water, which was very 
oy and good, some 12 or 14 miles into Bristol. The consequence of 

A adoption of the constant service was, that in winter the inhabi- 
bs 4 = constantly annoyed by the bursting of their pipes owing 
ro 4 igh pressure and the prevalence of frosts. Another result 
the’ e large amount of waste that took place in private houses from 
run, recklessness of the tenants, who sometimes allowed their taps to be 
nexus day and night under the foolish notion that the supply was 

Meter thee During the last summer they had been totally without 
€ Cumpany had none to supply them with. The evil arising from 
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that state of things was that the inhabitants had recourse to old wells in 
various parts of the town, anda grand fight was now taking place between 
the consumers and the company —the latter insisting upon the payment of 
their rates though they had no water to supply. His _— Burge’s) ex- 
perience and observation led him to conclude that in London they were not 
as yet in a position to demand that the water companies should furnish a 
constant supply. That the poor ought to have an ample supply was evi- 
dent; but, with existing arrangements, it hardly seemed likely that they 
could induce the companies to do much in the matter, except in such loca- 
lities as those to which Mr. Liddle had referred, where the apparatus could 
be, to some extent, under the control of the medical officers of health. He 
would therefore suggest that, instead of passing the motion which was 
proposed on the last occasion, they should simply express an opinion that 
a largely increased supply of water to poor and crowded localities had be- 
come a pressing necessity; that the cisterns and butts in use in the great 
majority of instances were perfectly insufficient for the ponpepe intended, 
and were liable to decay and corrosion, by which the quality of the water is 
deteriorated; and that, in the opinion of the association, it was desirable to 
effect a speedy alteration in the mode by which the poor localities are 
supplied, cither by increasing the size and improving the materials of the 
receptacles for the storeage of water; or, where practicable, by a system of 
high pressure from the mains, with provision for the prevention of waste, 
and without the intervention of cisterns; or, lastly, by the adoption of a 
system of artesian wells, sunk below the London clay. ° 

The CuarkMan said the subject was a very important one, and it was 
desirable that the association should not hastily be committed to any par- 
ticular mode of remedying a grievance which was patent to every member. 
The supply of water in London, especially as it related to the Tr, Was & 
question which could not be too much discussed, and if they could see their 
way to some change in the present system which would be beneficial to 
the public and not ruinous to the companies, they would be doing a vast 
amount of good He suggested that it was desirable to adjourn the dis- 
cussion and resume it upon another occasion, and not prematurely ——- 
a proposition which, though theoretically true, might be found practically 
inoperative. 

Mr. Lorp, Mr. Beces, Dr. Warrmore, Dr. Gissoy, and others, having 
offered a few remarks, X 

Mr. Lipp.ez, earns in the recommendation of the chairman, moved 
the following resolution:—“ That in the opinion of this meeting the poor 
localities in London are at the present time very inadequately supplied 
with water for domestic use; it is therefore of the utmost importance to 
the health and comfort of the that a more ample supply should be 
furnished to them.” If this motion were adopted, the question of its prae- 
tical application could be taken up at the next meeting. _ 

Dr. Atpis seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied with the discussion of a paper 
read by Mr. Erasmus Witsoy, on “Preventive Medicine, as illustrated in 
the proper use of Food.” 





ACCIDENT AT THE BRIGHTON WATER-WORKS RESERVOIR. 

On Sunday, the 18th inst., about one o'clock, great excitement and con- 
siderable alarm were caused to the inhabitants of the vicinity of the old 
and lower reservoir of the water company, near the top of Islingword Road, 
by the breaking down of a portion of the wall which rises above the em- 
bankment by which the reservoir is supported at the southern side, oppo- 
site the lodge and gateway. The company have, it appears, recently kept 
all their reservoirs full, in consequence of excavations being carried on at. 
the works which necessitated almost incessant pumping, and a messenger 
has been employed for the special purpose of making the necessary com- 
munications between the engineer employed at the pumps and the persons 
in charge of the reservoirs. This individual, it seems, neglected the per- 
formance of his duty on Sunday, at any rate with reference to this par- 
ticular reservoir, and the consequence was that too great a height of water 
was allowed to rise for the wall to support, and nearly the whole of 
that at the south side (or rather end), about 70 feet in length, and risin 
nearly 24 feet above the embankment, fell outwards; the water, whic 
stood about 15 inches in height above the fracture, which was at the level 
of the embankment, at once rushing down the bank to the gateway, inun- 
dating the basement floor - 4 to the very ceiling of the lodge, which is 
occupied by Cox, a turncock, and a very old servant of the company, 
crashing the windows and doorways within the basement story, and over- 
flowing the floors of the rooms on the ground floor. 

Fortunately the gates, which are solid for some 4 or 5 feet of their height, 
were safely closed, so that the first great rush of the water could only pass 
through the space—a few inches—between them and the roadway ; for if! 
they had been open, or had given way, the force of the great body of water, 
for which this was the only outlet, would have been so great that much 
damage would probably have been caused to the opposite buildings and 
otherwise. As it was, the water was partially confined by the gate until 
the pressure was somewhat exhausted ; but the rush was still very great, 
and the water crossing over the Islingword Road, in which, at this spot, 
there is a somewhat sudden bend, ran with considerable force across a large 
piece of garden ground, where it accumulated to the height of 4 or 5 feet in 
a hollow part of the ground against the wall of another garden, which, to 
the extent of some 20 yards in length, and 6 or 7 feet in height, was thrown 
down by its pressure. 

Being thus again set at liberty, the water rushed in a body across this 
garden, a space of some 70 yards, carrying a great deal of the débris of the 
broken wall nearly the whole distance, and again accumulating against the 
boundary wall of the back yards of the houses in Washington Street. This 
wall, however, being in much better condition, and supported by the parti- 
tion walls of the various yards, did not give way, and the water soaked 
away into the earth without getting into the Washington Street houses at 
all, leaving only a bed of white mud to show where it had been. Some 
crops of parsnips, strawberry-beds, &c., were here more or less destroyed, and 
also a portion of a crop of spring oats next above the broken wall, which 
comprised nearly the whole of the damage in this direction. 

The wall of the reservoir had fallen in such a compact mass (9 or 10 
inches in thickness), lying on its side, that after a few inches of water had 
sunk it formed a natural barrier to its further escape, with the exception of 
what oozed underneath it and through some three or four interstices at each 
end of the broken wall, so that it no longer overflowed the road, but ran 
down the main channel in Islingword Road, the chalk, flints, &c., of which 
its sides were composed being carried by the rushing stream down into the 
Lewes Road, some part of which was at first overtiowed, and thence along 
the channel as far as the Richmond Inn, falling on its way into the 
— drains, and leaving a deposit of white chalky mud the whole 

istance. 
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The stream was, however, soon so much reduced that the drain at the 
‘bottom of the hill, in front of the Almshouses, was sufficient to take it all 
away although it was still necessary to keep the channel there clear of the 
chalk and stones which continued to be washed down tbe hill ; and severay 
of the plugs inthe neighbourhood were also opened, to relieve the rush 
down Islingword Road, so that the water had sunk, between three and four 
o'clock, to the level of the top of the’ reservoir embankment, and there was 
no further overflow. 

The damage to the reservoir consists of that * seen of the wall thrown 
down, and also some portions at each end of the fracture which had bulged, 
bunt have not fallen. <A grand-daughter of Cox, who was in the basement 
story at the time it happened, made her way up the stairs while the water 
was rushing down them, and escaped through a skylight over the washhouse 
at the back of the lodge, from whence she jumped down¢he back wall, a 
height of 14 feet, fortunately without injury. 











Dr. J. Norracore Vinen’s RErort oN THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SuRREY ConsuMERS Com- 
PANY :— 


1864. Number Maximum Minimum Average 
Week of Light. Light. Light. 
ending. Observations. Candles. Candles. Candles. 
tt ae. Sire Se | 

oat « “ieee Ss 4°19. . BOE . Cw CBHI 


The presence of ammonia was indicated at every examination, but in a 
slight degree. No sulphuretted hydrogen could be detected. The maximum 
pressure was 20/10ths; the minimum, 6/10ths. 


THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 
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StocKHOLM in DArxness.—An extract of a letter from Stockholm, dated 
Dee. 3, is published in the Journal del’ Eclairage au Gaz, from which it ap- 
pears that in consequence of a fire which had destroyed the gasholder, the 
Supply of gas was entirely suspended, and only a few isolated oil lamps shed 
their doubtful light here and there amidst the general darkness which per. 
vaded the town. The confusion was universal, and after sunset out-Jour 
circulation almost entirely ceased. No details of the accident are given, but 
the damage is estimated at nearly £5000. 

Deatu or Henry Banister, ESQ., LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHAR- 
TERED Gas-Works, WESTMINSTER.—This highly and deservedly respected 
gentleman died on Thursday, the 15th instant, after a severe attack of 
bronchitis, from the effects of which his already enfeebled condition, arising 
from a long-standing affection of the lungs, rendered it impossible to 
rally. It is not long since his friends had the pleasure of congratulating 
him on his appointment to the onerous post ‘of superintendent of the 
Horseferry Road station of the Chartered Gas Company, a post for which 
his earnest and conscientious character, his untiring energy, perseverance, 
and solid judgment, so peculiarly fitted him, and there appeared to be 
nothing wanting but average health and strength to enable him long 
to fulfil the responsible duties cast upon him with eminent credit to him- 
self and advantage to the company. It is a source of profound regret to 
this board, his brother officials, and his numerons friends, that the last 
great blessing was wanting. He appears to have been one of the very few 
men whom envy and detraction have spared. He was buried on Thursday, 
the 22nd instant, at Brompton Cemetery, the principal officers of the com- 





pany, including the secretary and engineer, together with many amongst 
whom his loss will be deeply felt and regretted, attending. 














Price Current. 





CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 


Win, | 2 in. | 2} in. | 3in | 4in. | Sin. | Gin. | 7 



















































in, | 7in, | 8 in, | 9 in. | 10 in. | 12 in. 
rR ce Bh Oe Be a eRe 126 | 149 | 177 | 208 Ib. 
| | 3 
Yorkshire 
Retail Price “ay 
_ “om 10 percent. | yondon. | Glasgow. ‘Newcastle| Wales. | —, 
| | Staffordshire. 
& 8. alk. 2. a.|£ s. d.|£. 8. 4 &. 8. d. 
Pig Iron, No. 1, G.M.B...s00.0002-|3 15 0/2 ll 6 }2 76/3 G60; 3 5 Oo 
14 and 2-inch Socket-pipes.........|7 10 0/6 0» 0|6 15 0/6 15 0 7 10 0 
2} and 3-inch ditto ........ 7 00/6 00 \¢ 5°0/6 10 0 7 00 
4 and 5-inch ditto ........ 6 10 0;5 10 0/5 15 0|6 00 6 10 0 
6 inches and upwards ditto.,. 6 60/5 0 01,5 lO} 5 15 0 6 56 0 
Retorts, ist fusion, hot blast. 6 00 _ 15 & O75 10 0 6 00 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto... 7 00/5 1% 0;5 15 016 00 > 68 
Tank-plates, § thick and above, 6 10 0);5 10 0 | 56 10 0|5 15 O 6 56 6 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. 
{ | , 
2in. | ljin. ljin. | lin. | Zin | si 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 to 12feet—| s 4) s ad, | s. a. ladisad s. a, 
PEF FOOT ..ccecccercocccccccsccoscses, 1 8 10 010 | 07 0 5 0 4% 
Ditto ditto, from 6 inches to 18 inches— j 
CAC. ..cseree Cocccccccccccccccoccces] OO 20 1-0 1 3 ee . 09 
Connecting- pieces, or Long Screws...+..| 3 6 23 20/16 12 011 
Bends, Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)} 3 9 23 a.) 2 010 0s 
Tees, wrought or cast.. ° 40 26 20:16 11 010 
eS, ditto ....+.. 46 3 0 26/20 1 6 1 2 
Tron Cocks ....++.++ -| 17 6 9 6 76/;)4 6 3 3 26 
Ditto, with brass plug.......e.se+eseeee-| 28 O 16 0 30,70 5 6 46 
Diminishing Sockets, Caps, Plugs, and | 
Nipples... .ccccseccecscesecceecceees| 1 8 09 08); 06 0 5 04 
Plain Sockets...+s.e+ceccscessersevcess 190 08 Oe. ce & 04 0 3 
Syphons, 2-quart...seccocsecsescessseees| 15 0 | 14 O | 13 6 | 130 12 0 — 


! 
| Burnhope .....+sece-seeee soccccecce 68. 3d. Boghead (at Leith)... eos 458, Od, 
Lanchester Pelaw ......+.-- evcccere 6 6 | Kirkness, best...... - 20 
Whitwell Primrose and West Wear.. 6 9 Capeldrae, Ist qualit 20 0 
Medomsley, Eighton Moor, and Ra- Ditto, 2nd ditto.... 12 6 
| vensworth Pelaw .....-seseree +» 7 0 | Lesmahago (at Glasgow). 24 6 
| Pelaw and North Pelton ......-++++ - 7 3 ?} Ditto (at Granton)........ evccoce 35 6 
| New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, MER .00. 0000 eqsv7sbece ccce WS 
Washington Hutton, West Le- | Wemyss..ccccrcccccees eerecee eos 20 0 
verson, and South Peareth ...... 6 | Haywood,Wilsontown(atGranton) 14 0 
Pelton...+++++ ececcecseocccces co 7 8 | BPizmle.cccccoccccce 14 0 
Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel......... 16 0 | Lothian’s Cannel (F. 25 0 
— | Myles’ Cannel ..... 21 0 
FREIGHTS. 
| Coastwise—Newcastle.—Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keel. 
| Chatham and Rochester .,..88.6d. to8 9 Barcelona ..ccccscccsesseesseees £23 108e 
| BK wc000 eccccccccccese soos 438. to 14 0 Bordeaux .....+..+- ++--£16. 108.to 17 0 
Dover,Folkestone,& Ramsgate 8s. 6d.to 9 0 Boulogne and Calais ........+..+. 10 0 
Dublin ...-erccesccecsessces --l4s.to 14 6 Cadiz cosesecccess 
Exeter Quay.... eooe 12 GO Copenhagen . 
Ipswich .. . ) Genoa «0-5 
London (from Leith). 6 
London (Pool) ...-.-- 0 
Lowestoft and sermous e222 1 § 8 
« eeeeceee 
Saeveth aceeee 10s.6d.t0 11 9 
|} Shoreham.. 0 
Whitstable... 0 
Weymouth ... 0 
SUNDRIES. 
Best Newcastle Fire-bricks—per 1000 .. 15s, Od. 
Cliff’s Fire-bricks (at Wortley)—per 1000 15 6 
Ingham’s ditto (at Wortley)—per 1000... cccee 31 9 
Fire-clay Retorts—per foot run ....+++++++.58,6d.to . FF * 
Tough Cake Copper—PpeF LOD. «++ -seceereeseeecesces s8 0 0 
English Pig Lead—per ton. .++.+.++++ coccoccoccecess 90 10 @ 
Welsh Bar Iron (in Leondon)—per tom ...+.+es+-ee+e 7 12 «6 
Foreign Spelter—per ton sese-eceesecee 19 0 0 
English Block Tin—per ton. lol 0 0 
Banca—per ton...+essseeeee : vd 


COALS.—Per Ton. 
Newcastle.—Unscreened. | Scotch Cannel. 
' 













































Tarred Rope Yarn—per CWt. ..++++. 








Advertisciuents. 





GEORGE GLOVER & COS 


IMPROVED DRY 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


GAS-METERS, 











Extensive experience, in this country and abroad, 
Gas-Meters, which have come more rapidly into 
tured.—The printed Report of the official In- 
chester, for the year ending 1863, shows that 
5 new Wet Meters; and that George Glover and 
in point of accuracy, as shown in the following 


Thomas Glover 

Croll, Rait, and Co. 
, Thomas Fletcher 

Joseph Boulton 


a2 


2? 


”? 





CLASSES X. & XXXI. 


“ George Glover and Co., per centage of error on the number tested, 2°116. 


has proved the superiority of their Improved Dry 
general use than any Meter hitherto manufac 
spector of Gas-Meters for the City of Man- 
he tested 5707 new Dry Gas-Meters, and only 
Co.’s Improved Dry Gas-Meters stand highest 


extract :— 
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2°812. 

5°540. 
15°121. 
25-000.” 
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Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road (near Pimlico Pier), London, S.W.; and 
15, Market Street, Manchester. 























